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“  I  have  here  only  made  a  nosegay  of  culled  flowers, 
and  have  brought  nothing  of  my  own  but  the  thread 
that  ties  them.” 

Montaigne. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  BARRY  O'MeARA'S  BOOK 

“  A  VOICE  FROM  ST.  HELENA V 

I  asked  some  questions  about  the  infernal-machine  trans¬ 
action.  Napoleon  replied  in  the  following  manner  : — “  It 
was  about  Christmas  time,  and  great  festivities  were  going 
on.  I  was  much  pressed  to  go  to  the  Opera.  1  had  been 
greatly  occupied  with  business  all  the  day,  and,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  found  myself  sleepy  and  tired.  I  threw  myself  on  a  sofa 
in  my  wife’s  saloon,  and  fell  asleep.  Josephine  came  down 
some  time  after,  awoke  me,  and  insisted  that  I  should  go  to 
the  theatre.  She  was  an  excellent  woman,  and  wished  me 
to  do  every  thing  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  people.  You 
know  that  when  women  take  a  thing  into  their  heads,  they 
will  go  through  with  it,  and  you  must  gratify  them.  Well,  I 
got  up,  much  against  my  inclination,  and  went  in  my  car¬ 
riage,  accompanied  by  Lasnes  and  Bessieres.  I  was  so 
drowsy  that  I  fell  asleep  in  the  coach.  1  was  asleep  when 
the  explosion  took  place,  and  I  recollect,  when  I  awoke,  ex¬ 
periencing  a  sensation  as  if  the  vehicle  had  been  raised  up, 
and  was  passing  through  a  great  body  of  water.  The  con¬ 
trivers  of  this  were  a  man  named  St.  Regent,  Imolan,  a  re¬ 
ligious  man,  who  has  since  gone  to  America  and  turned 
priest,  and  some  others.  They  got  a  cart  and  a  barrel  re¬ 
sembling  that  which  water  is  supplied  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  with  this  exception,  that  the  barrel  was  put  cross- 
ways.  This  he  had  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  placed  it 
and  himself  nearly  in  the  turning  of  the  street  through  which  j 
I  was  to  pass.  What  saved  me  was,  that  my  wife’s  carriage 
was  the  same  in  appearance  as  mine,  and  there  was  a  guard 
of  fifteen  men  to  each.  Imolan  did  not  know  which  I  was  in, 
and  indeed  was  not  certain  that  I  should  be  in  either  of  them. 
In  order  to  ascertain  this,  he  stepped  forward  to  look  into  the 
carriage,  and  assure  himself  of  my  presence.  One  of  my 
guards,  a  great  tall  strong  fellow,  impatient  and  angry  at 
seeing  a  man  stopping  up  the  way  and  staring  into  the  car¬ 
riage,  rode  up,  and  gave  Rim  a  kick  with  his  great  boot, 
crying,  *  get  out  of  the  way,  pekin ,’  which  knocked  him 
down.  Before  he  could  get  up,  the  carriage  had  passed  a 
little  on.  Imolan  being  confused  1  suppose  by  the  fall,  and 
by  his  intentions,  not  perceiving  that  the  carriage  had 
passed,  ran  to  the  cart  and  exploded  his  machine  between 
the  two  carriages.  It  killed  the  horse  of  one  of  my  guards 
and  wounded  the  rider,  knocked  down  several  houses,  and 
killed  and  wounded  about  forty  or  fifty  badauds,  who  were 
gazing  to  see  me  pass.  The  police  collected  together  all 
the  remnants  of  the  cart  and  the  machine,  and  invited  all  the 
workmen  in  Paris  to  come  and  look  at  them.  The  pieces 
were  recognised  by  several.  One  said,  I  made  this,  another 
that,  and  all  agreed  that  they  had  sold  them  to  two1 men, 
who  by  their  accent  were  Bas  Bretons ;  but  nothing  more 
could  be  ascertained.  Shortly  after,  the  hackney  coachmen 
and  others  of  that  description  gave  a  great  dinner  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  to  Cesar,  my  coachman,  thinking  that  he 
had  saved  my  life  by  his  skill  and  activity  at  the  moment  of 
the  explosion,  which  was  not  the  case,  for  he  was  drunk  at 
the  time.  It  was  the  guardsman  who  saved  it  by  knocking  the 
fellow  down.  Possibly,  my  coachman  may  have  assisted  by 
driving  furiously  round  the  corner,  as  he  was  drunk  and  not 
afraid  of  any  thing.  He  was  so  far  gone,  that  he  thought 
the  report  of  the  explosion  was  that  of  a  salute  fired  m  ho¬ 
nour  of  my  visit  to  the  theatre.  At  this  dinner,  they  all 
took  their  bottle  freely,  and  drank  to  Cesar’s  health.  One 
of  them,  when  he  was  drunk,  said,  *  Cesar,  I  know  the 
men  who  tried  to  blow  the  First  Consul  up  the 
other  day.  In  such  a  street,  and  such  a  house 
(naming  them),  I  saw  on  that  day  a  cart  like  a 
water-cart  coming  out  of  a  passage,  which  attracted 
my  attention,  as  I  never  had  seen  one  there  before.  I  ob¬ 
served  the  men  and  the  horse,  and  should  know  them  again.’ 
The  Minister  of  Police  was  sent  for  ;  he  was  interrogated, 
and  brought  them  to  the  house  which  he  had  mentioned, 
where  they  found  the  measure  with  which  the  conspirators 
had  put  the  powder  into  the  barrel,  with  some  of  the  pow¬ 
der  still  adhering  to  it.  A  little  als  j  was  found  scattered 
about.  The  master  of  the  house,  on  being  questioned,  said 
that  there  had  been  people  there  for  some  time,  whom  he 
took  to  be  smugglers  ;  that  on  the  day  in  question  they  had 
gone  out  with  the  cart,  which  he  supposed  to  contain  a  load¬ 
ing  of  smuggled  goods.  He  added,  that  they  were  Bas 
Bretons,  and  that  one  of  them  had  the  appearance  of  being 
master  over  the  other  two.  Having  now  a  description  of 
their  persons,  every  search  was  made  for  them,  and  St. 
Regent  and  Carbon  were  taken,  tried,  and  executed.  It 
was  a  singular  circdmstance  that  an  inspector  of  police  had 
noticed  the  cart  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  street  for  a 
long  time,  and  had  ordered  the  person  who  was  with  it  to 
drive  it  away  ;  but  he  made  some  excuse,  and  said  that  there 
was  plenty  of  room,  and  the  other  seeing  what  he  thought 
to  be  a  water  cart,  with  a  miserable  horse,  not  worth  twenty 
francs,  did  i  ot  suspect  any  mischief.” 


“  If,”  said  he,  “  I  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England, 

I  would  devise  some  means  of  paying  off  the  national  debt. 

I  would  appropriate  to  that  purpose  the  whole  of  the  church 
livings,  except  a  tenth  (always  excepting  those  whose  in¬ 
comes  were  moderate),  in  a  manner  that  the  salary  of  the  ; 
highest  amongst  the  clergy  should  not  exceed  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  a  year.  What  business  have  those  priests 
with  such  enormous  incomes?  They  should  follow  the  di¬ 
rections  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  ordered  that,  as  pastors  to 
the  people,  they  should  set  an  example  of  moderation,  hu¬ 
manity,  virtue,  and  poverty,  instead  ot  wallowing  in  riches, 
luxury,  and  sloth.  In  Cambrav,  before  the  Revolution,  two- 
thirds  of  all  lands  belonged  to  the  church,  and  a  fourth  in 
most  other  provinces  of  France.  I  would  appropriate  to  a 
similar  purpose  all  sinecures,  except  those  enjoyed  by  men 
who  had  rendered  most  eminent  services  to  the  state  ;  and, 
indeed,  even  those  might  be  rewarded  by  giving  them  some 
office,  in  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  something.  If 


you  emancipated  the  Catholics,  they  would  readily  pay  an 
immense  sum  towards  liquidating  the  nation’s  debt.  I  can¬ 
not  conceive,”  continued  he,  “why  your  Ministers  have 
not  emancipated  them.  At  the  time  that  all  nations  are 
emerging  from  illiberality  and  intolerance,  you  retain  your 
disgraceful  laws,  which  are  only  worthy  of  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies  back.  When  the  Catholic  question  was  first  seriously 
agitated,  I  would  have  given  fifty  millions  to  be  assured  tint 
it  would  not  be  granted  ;  for  it  would  have  entirely  ruined 
my  projects  upon  Ireland  ;  as  the  Catholics,  if  you  emanci-  ! 
pated  them,  would  become  as  loyal  subjects  as  the  Protes¬ 
tants.  I  would,”  continued  he,  “  impose  a  tax  of  fifty  per 
cent,  upon  absentees,and  perhaps  diminish  the  interest  upon 
the  debt.”  * 

I  made  some  observations  upon  the  intolerance  which  had 
been  manifested  on  some  occasions  by  the  Catholics. 

“  The  inability  t»  rise  above  a  certain  rank,  and  to  be 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  other  persecutions  once  re¬ 
moved  from  your  Catholic  brethren,”  replied  he,  “  you  will 
find  that  they  will'  be  no  longer  intolerant  or  fanatical. 
Fanaticism  is  always  the  child  of  persecution.  That  in¬ 
tolerance  which  you  complain  of,  is  also  the  result  of  your 
oppressive  laws.  Remove  them  once,  and  put  them  on  a 
similar  footing  with  the  Protestants,  and  in  a  few  years  you 
will  find  the  spirit  of  intolerance  disappear.  Do  as  I  did  in 
France  with  the  Protestants.” 

***** 

Had  some  conversation  about  Alexandria. — “  Your  Minis¬ 
ters,”  said  lie,  “  acted  most  unwisely  in  not  having  retained 
possession  of  Alexandria.  For  if  you  had  kept  it  then  it 
would  now  be  an  old  robbery  like  Malta,  and  would  have 
remained  with  you  quietly.  Five  thousand  men  would  be 
sufficient  to  garrison  it,  and  it  would  pay  itself  by  the  great 
trade  you  would  have  in  Egypt.  You  could  prohibit  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  ail  manufactures  except  English,  and  conse¬ 
quently  you  would  have  all  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  as  there 
is  no  other  sea-port  town  in  the  country.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  to  you  an  acquisition  far  preferable  to  Gibraltar,  or 
Malta.  Egypt  once  in  possession  of  the  French,  farewell 
India  to  the  English.  This  was  one  of  the  grand  projects  I 
aimed  at.  I  know  not  why  you  set  so  great  a  value  upon 
Gibraltar,  as  it  is  a  bad  harbour,  and  costs  an  enormous  sum 
of  money.  From  it  you  cannot  prevent  a  fleet  from  passing 
into  the  Mediterranean.  When  I  was  sovereign  of  France] 

I  would  much  rather  have  seen  Gibraltar  in  your  hands,  than 
in  those  of  the  Spaniards  ;  because  your  having  possession 
of  it,  always  fed  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  against  you.” 

I  observed  that  it  had  been  reported  he  had  intended  to  be¬ 
siege  it,  and  for  that  purpose  had  marched  a  great  army  into 
Spain;  although  others  said  that  his  object  was  merely 
to  get  his  troops  a  footing  in  that  country.  He  laughed,  I 
and  said,  “  C’est  vrai.  Turkey,”  added  he,  “  must  soon  I 
fall,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  divide  it  without  allotting 
some  portion  to  France,  which  will  be  Egypt.  But,  if  you 
had  kept  Alexandria,  you  would  have  prevented  the  French  I 
from  obtaining  it,  and  of  ultimately  gaining  possession  of  | 
India,  which  will  certainly  follow  their  possession  of  Egypt.”  j 

Napoleon  observed,  that  he  found  Peltier’s  Ambign 
very  interesting,  though  it  contained  many  falsehoods  and 
bethes.  “  I  have  been  reading,”  continued  he,  “  the  account 
of  the  battle  ot  Waterloo  contained  in  it,  which  is  nearly  cor¬ 
rect.  I  have  been  considering  who  could  have  been  the 
author.  It  must  have  been  some  person  about  me.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  imbecility  of  Grouchy,”  added  he,  “I  should 
hare  gained  that  day.” 

F  asked  if  he  thought  that  Grouchy  had  betrayed  him  in¬ 
tentionally.  “  No,  no,”  replied  Napoleon,  “  but  there  was 
a  want  of  energy  on  his  part.  There  was  also  treason 
amongst  the  stall.  I  believe,  that  some  of  the  staff-officers 
whom  I  had  sent  to  Grouchy,  betrayed  me,  and  vvent  over  to 
the  enemy.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  not  certain,  as  I  have 
never  seen  Grouchy  since.” 

***** 

“  Mouton  Duvernet,”  said  he,  “suffered  unjustly,  at  least 
considering  all  circumstances,  he  did  not  deserve  it  more 
than  another.  He  hung  upon  the  flanks  of  my  little  army 
for  two  days,  and  his  intentions  were  for  the  King.  But  every 
one  joined  me.  The  enthusiasm  was  astonishing.  I  might 
have  entered  Paris  with  four  hundred  thousand  men,  if  I  had 
liked.  What  is  still  more  surprising,  and  I  believe  unparal¬ 
leled  in  history  is,  that  it  was  effected  without  any  conspi¬ 
racy.  There  was  no  plot,  no  understanding  with  any  of  the 
genei'als  in  France.  Not  one  of  them  knew  my  intentions. 
In  my  proclamations  consisted  the  whole  of  my  conspiracy. 
With  them  I  effected  every  thing.  With  them  I  led  the  na¬ 
tion.  Not  even  Massena  knew  of  my  intention.  When  he 
was  informed  of  my  having  landed  with  a  few  hundred  men 
he  disbelieved  it,  and  pronounced  it  impossible,  thinking  that 
if  I  had  entertained  such  a  project  I  should  have  made  him 
acquainted  with  it.  -  The  Bourbons  want  to  make  it  appear 
|  that  a  conspiracy  existed  in  the  army,  which  is  the  reason 
they  have  shot  Mouton  Duvernet,  Ney,  and  others,  because 
my  having  effected  what  I  did,  not  by  the  aid  of  a  conspiracy, 
or  by  force,  as  not  a  musquet  was  fired,  but  by  the  general 
wish  of  the  nation,  reflects  such  disgrace  upon  them.” 

“  There  never  was  yet,”  continued  Napoleon,  “  a  King 
who  was  more  the  sovereign  of  the  people  than  I  was.  If  I 
were  not  possessed  of  the  smallest  talent,  I  could  reign  easier 
in  France  than  Louis  and  the  Bourbons,  endowed  with  the 
greatest  abilities.  The  mass  of  the  French  nation  hate  the 
old  nobles  and  the  priests.  1  have  not  sprung  from  the  an- 
cienne  noblesse,  nor  have  I  ever  too  much  encouraged  the 
priests.  The  French  nation  have  predominant  in  them, .  fa 
vauitu,  la  leggerezza,  I’independenza,  ed  il  capriccio,f  with 
an  unconquerable  passion  for  glory.  They  will  as  soon  do 
I  without  bread,  as  without  glory ;  and  a  proclamation  will 
lead  them  Ues  entrainer).  Unlike  England,  where  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  whole  county  may  be  inflamed  by,  and  will  follow 
the  opinion  of  two  or  three  noble  families,  they  must  be 
themselves  courted.” 

f  Vanity,  levity,  independence,  and  caprice. 


■; ..  . .  •_  „  \ 

,  asked  J  ir  he  thought  that  Paul  Im Bw^. 

teily,”  said  Napoleon  “  I  b.el‘*T®  **  Revolution,  and  every 
was  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  1  ,.endcred  him 

person  concerned  in  it;  but  af  erward  1 1  a^ether.  if 

reasonable,  and  had  changed  his  “Ka  before  n.ow.  An 
Paul  had  lived,  you  would  have  lost  India  behne^ 

agreement  was  made  between  au  y  t]1(-uisand 

1  ‘''’dtSs116^1  was  JoEd?  simitar  dumber  of^the  ** 

demand  to  the  King  of  Persia  lo»ap««je  ^ 

country,  which  also  would  have  been^jj^  ^  woulf  have 
negociations  were  not  e i  t  ^  deslrous  of  profiting  by  it 
succeeded,  as  ttie  to  i.  t0  Warsaw,  to 

themselves.  My  troops  wei  „  an(j  to  have  marched 

be  joined  by  the  Russians  and  Cossacs,  and  tc ^  ^ 

j  from  thence ^,th; ;r Sve  proceeded  by  land,  according  to 
either  embarked,  oi  .  «  !  nd  witlf  you,  in  sending  an 

d,T,“iS^ntoIPetsiHtoniake  interest  there.  Since  that 
ambassaaotontoPe  been  im6ec;ies  enough  to  allow 

tm>e,  your  MlfltftetJ l  a  8>  vVh-lch  increase  their  ter- 

the  Russians  to  get  mu  P  The  first  year  of  war  that 

ritories  beyond  the  ns  they  will  take  India  from  you." 

you  will  have  with  theRus.  t  ^t  J ^  exander  had  intended 

l  asked,  then,  it  >t  've>'e  f^  ,eoI1  answered,  “  All  his 
i  to  have  seized  upon  Tui  key .  t  P  o£  Turkey.  We  have 
I  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  conqu,.-  ^  first  I  was  pleas- 
had  many  discussions  together  about  * >  u  would  eniishten 
ed  with  his  proposals,  because  1 1  g  out  0f  Europe. 

;  world  to  drive  those  brutes,  ’  ansj  saw  what 


the  world  to  drive  those  brutes,  ’  saw  what 

But  when  I  reflected  upon  the  c"n3e^&  to  Russia,  in 
a  tremendous  weight  ot  powei  it  woi  S  Turkish  domi- 
consequence  of  the  number  of  Gie  R  •  s  I  refused  to 
nions,  who  would  naturally  join  get  Con- 

consent  to  it,  especially  as  A  exa  would  haTe  ^e" 

stantinople,  which  I  would  not  allow,  as  it  would  £  fc 

strayed  The  equilibrium  of  power  in  Europe.  I  ^ 

France  would  gam  Egypt,  Syiia,  and  th  ’Russia*- 

mm, mm 

thev  will.  Austria  already  trembles,  Russia  and  I  RMS 
unifed,  Austria  falls,  and  Elnglantl  cannot Custrilu, 
under  the  present  family  is  nothing,  and 'h= A“So 

that  thev  will  be  easily  overpowered.  _  Una  naziuns 

aX'o  ii  battle?  They  will  f Ru.T5"S« 

Russians,  who  are  brave  and  patient.  Russ  a  is  the  m  ^ 

rriiSS: 

able  to  those’ they  had  left  behind.  Moieovei  ie 

are  poor,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  conquei.  Wh  j .  I 
am  dead  and  gone,  my  memory  will  be  esteemed  an^  I  shall 

be  revered  in  consequence  of  having  oieseen  and  endea 

voured  to  put  a  stop  to  that  which  will  yet  tak  g 
will  be  revered  when  the  barbarians  of  the  nolth  wj11  P°® 
sess  Europe,  which  would  not  have*  happened,  *had  it  no 

b"nMWateS“not  hint le  soldier  betrayed  me.  What. 
At  wateuoo  noc  s  „  the  generals,  and  not 

ever  treason  there  was,  exited lam  8^  these  last 
among  the  soldiers  or  the  >e£  ntimeT1ts,  and  purged 

were  acquainted  vvith  each  othei  s  Se,u'  ,c  ’  ,,  ^ 

themselves  by. turning  out  such i  as  >  eJ  ,?lis  chi'eflv  guided 
“  Your  nation,  continued  Napolec  >  *  «  '  I  have 

,y  interest  in  all  its  actions.  I [have 


might  fie-  usefuT^m  you?>  * This  5s  just  the  answei  tna,  . 
expected,”  replied  Napoleon  ;  “  and  is  peihaps  Rj®  T 


bv  interest  in  all  its  actions,  i  nave  .  liberty  than 

fallen  into  your  bands,  jfiat  youdiave  no  rw 
other  countries.  I  have  paid  defttly  tor  ttie 
chivalrous  opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  you.  „ 

Here  I  repeated  nearly  what  I  had  said  upon  to.  , 

casions.  Napoleon  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  _  t. 
lect  that  Paoli,  who  was  a  great  friend  to  your  nation,  in  k 
who  was  almost  an  Englishman,  said,  on  healing  the  Eng  "***■ 
extolled  as  the  most  generous,  the  most  liberal,  and  the  most: 
unprejudiced  nation  on  earth,  *  Softly,  you  go  too  far ;  they 
are  not  so  generous,  nor  so  unprejudiced  as  you  imagine ;  they 
are  very  self-interested  \  they  are  a  nation  of  merchants,  and 
generally  have  gain  in  view.  Whenever  they  do  any  thing, 
they  always  calculate  what  profit  they  shall  derive  from  it. 
They  are  the  most  calculating  people  in  existence.’  This 
Paoli  said,  not  without  at  the  same  time  having  given  you 
credit  for  the  good  national  qualities  which  you  really  pos¬ 
sess.  Noiv  1  believe  that  Paoli  was  right.” 

.V-U.-ltL.lfc. 


expected,  replied  iNapoieon  ,  *.  r 

of  Lord  Holland,  and  even  of  numbers  of  the  F bench, 
have  risen  to  too  great  a  pitch  of  human  g  01  V  _  ,  .  , 

tion,  not  to  have  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  - 

They  will  say;  ‘it  is  true  that  he  has  raised  himself  to  the 

highest  pinnacle  of  glory ,  -mais  pour  y  a)™ve*> 
beau  coup  de  crimes  (but  to  attain  it,  he  has  ‘om  „omm;tted 
crimes)  ’  Now  the  fact  is,  that  I  not  only  nevei  comf^m_ 
any  crimes,  but  I  never  even  thought  ot  doing  s  • 
jours  marche  avec  V opinion  de  grandes  masses  et  es  - 

mens  (I  have  always  gone  with  the  opinion  of  gieat  masse*, 
nd  with  events).  I  have  always  made  pea  de  cas  oi  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  individuals,  of  that  of  the  public  a  great  deal ,  of 
what  use,  then,  would  crime  have  been  to  me?  1  am  t 
much  a  fatalist,  and  have  always  despised  mankind  toa 
much  to  have  had  recourse  to  crime  to  frusti ate  then  a 
tempts.  J’ai  marche  tonjours  avec  Vopxmm i  * 
millions  d’hommes  (1  have  always  marched  with  the  oju 
of  five  or  six  millions  of  men)  j  of  what  use,  then,  woma 

crime  have  been  to  me  •  .  ,  ,  «  r  i.av(>  n® 

“  In  suite  of  all  the  libels,”  continued  he,  I  have  n® 
fear  whatever  about  my  fame.  Posterity  will  do  me  jus¬ 
tice  The  truth  will  Ire  known,  and  the  good  which  I  have 
tak  "  fault,  which  I  have  co™ njit.cd  -gtag-J 
nared  I  am  not  uneasy  for  the  result.  Had  1  succeeae  ,  i 
should  have  died  with  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  man 
that* ever  existed.  As  it  is  although  I  tite  JnW . 
be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  man :  i uy  ^evation  was 
unparalleled,  became  unaccomuan.ed  by  mrae.  I  have 
fou if ht  fifty  pitched  battles,  almost  all  ot  whl,ch  ’  /'fj® 
.rained  1  have  framed  and  carried  into  eftect  a  code  ot  laws, 
that  will  bear  my  name  to  the  most  distant  posterity.  Fiona 
nothhig  1  raised  myself  to  be  the  most  powerful  monarch  m 
the  world  Europe  was  at  my  feet.  My.  ambition  was  great, 

I  admit  but  it  was  of  a  cold  nature  (d’une  nature  froidc), 
and  caused  par  les  evenemens  (by  events),  the  ommon  of 
o-reat  bodied  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  so 
vereignty  lay  in  the  people.  In  fact,  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  wal  a  kind  ot  republic.  Called  to  the  head  of  it  by 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  my  maxim  was  fa  cai mete 
aux  talons  (the  career  open  to  talents),  without  J'st^ctl^ 
of  birth  or  fortune,  and  this  system  of  equality  is  the  teaso 

that  vour  oligarchy  hate  me  so  much.  .  . 

ever  policy,”  continued  he,  “  authorized  a  man  to 
commit  a  crime  and  murder  others,  it  authorized  me  to  put 
to  death  Ferdinand,  and  the  other  Bourbons  of  his  family 
when  in  France.  Were  I  a  man  accustomed  to  commit 
crimes,  would  I  not  have  effected  one  which  it  would  have 
been  so  beneficial  to  me  to  put  in  execution  ?  Ferdinand  and 
his  family  once  out  of  the  way,  the  Spaniards  would  have 
had  nothing  to  fight  for,  and  would  I'^e  subm  tted  n0, 
had  I  been  inclined  to  commit  crimes,  I  ahould  not  be  here. 
Would  a  French  Bourbon  be  in  existence  now,  had  i  con¬ 
sented  to  their  murder?  Not  only  did  I  refuse  to  consent 
but  I  positively  prohibited  that  any  attempt  ot  the  kind  shQWUV 
be  made.” 
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He  asked  some  medical  questions,  went  into  the  billiard- 
room,  ordered  some  bottled  porter,  took  a  glass  of  it,  say¬ 
ing  in  English,  your  health,  and  made  me  take  another. 
Asked  many  questions  about  porter,  and  was  much  surprised 
at  the  low  price  it  bore  in  England.  While  walking  about 
the  room,  ”  What  sort  of  a  man  did  you  take  me  to  be, 
before  you  became  my  surgeon?”  said  he.  “  What  did  you 
think  of  my  character,  and  what  I  was  capable  of?  Give  me 
your  real  opinion  frankly.”  I  replied,  “  1  thought  you  to  be 
a  man,  whose  stupendous  talents  were  only  to  be  equalled  by 
your  measureless  ambition,  and  although  I  did  not  give  credit 
to  one -tenth  part  of  the  libels  which  I  had  read  against  you, 
•still,  I  believed,  that  you  would  not  hesitate  to  commit  a 
crime,  when  you  found  it  to  be  necessary,  or  thought  it 
*  Means  a  natien  that  may  be  ruled  by  blawg* 


Kino  of  Prussia  — 1  asked  him,  if  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  a  man  of  talent.  “  Who”  said  he  “the  King  of  Prussia^ 

He  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  “  He  a  man  of  talent  .  The 
greatest  blockhead  on  earth.  Un  ignerantacao  die  non  ha 
ne  tolente,  ne  informuzione.  A  Don  Quixote  in i  appeal ance. 

[  know  him  well.  He  cannot  hold  a  conversation  for  o  minutes, 

“  When,”  continued  Napoleon,  “  1  was  at  Tilsit,  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  teas  the  most 
fmwrZ  of  the  three  in  military  affairs.  These  two  .ove- 
rein-ns,  especially  the  King  of  Prussia,  were  completely  au 
fait  as  to  the  number  ot  buttons  there  ought  to  be  in  front 
of  a  jacket,  how  many  behind,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
skirts  ought  to  be  cut.  Not  a  tailor  in  the  army  knew  better 
than  King  Frederick,  how  many  measures  ot  cloth  it  took  to 
make  a  jacket.  In  fact,”  continued  he  laughing,  l  was 
nobody ‘in  comparison  with  them.  1  hey  continually  toi- 
mented  me  with  questions  about  matters  belonging  to  tailors, 
of  which  I  was  entirely  ignorant,  though,  in  order  not  to  af¬ 
front  them,  I  answered  just  as  gravely  as  if  the  fate i  of  an 
army  depended  upon  the  cut  of  a  jacket.  When  I  went  to 
see  the  King  of  Prussia,  instead  of  a  library,  1  found  he  had 
a  large  room,  like  an  arsenal,  furnished  with  shelves  and 
pegs,  in  which  were  placed  fifty  or  sixty  jackets  of  various 
inodes.  Every  day  he  changed  his  fashion,  and  put  on  a  dif- 
lerent  one  He  was  a  tall  dry-looking  tellow,  and  would 
give  a  good  idea  of  Don  Quixote.  He  attached  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  cut  of  a  dragoon  or  a  hussar  uniform,  than  was 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  a  kingdom.  At  Jena,  his  army 
performed  the  finest  and  most  shewy  manoeuvres  possible, 
but  1  soon  put  a  stop  to  their  cogliov.eric ,  and  taught  them,  that 
to  fight,  and  to  execute  dazzling  manoeuvres  and  wear  splen¬ 
did  uniforms,  were  very  different  affairs.  If,  added  he,  the 

French  arpiy  had  been  comnanded  by  a  tailor,  the  King  ot 
Prussia  would  certainly  have  gained  the  day,  from  his  superior 
knowledge  in  that  art ;  but  as  victories  depend  more  upon  the 
skill  of  the  general  commanding  the  troops,  than  upon  that  of 
the  tailor  who  tpak.es  their  jackets,  he  consequently  failed. 

Dfsaix  and  Ki.hbkr.—  Of  all  the  generals  I  ever  had  un¬ 
der  me,  Desaix  and  Kleber  possessed  the  greatest  talents  ; 
especially  Desaix,as  Kleber  only  loved  gloi%  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  means  ot  procuringhiiu  riches  and  pleasures,  whereas 
Desaix  loved  glory  for  itself,  and  despised  every  thing  else. 
Desaix  was  wholly  wrapt  up  in  war  and  glory.  To  him 
riches  ai.d  pleasures  were  valueless,  nor  did  he  give  them  a 
moment’s  thought.  He  was  a  little  black-looking  man,  about 
an  inch. shorter  than  I  am, always  badly  dressed,  sometimes 
evenrao-ged,  and  despising  comfort  or  convenience.  When 
in  Eo-ypt  I  made  him  a  present  cf  a  complete  field-equipage 
several  times,  but  he  always  lost  it.  Wrapt  up  in  a  cloak, 
Desaix  threw  himself  under  a  gun,  and  sleptas  contentedly 
as  if  he  were  in  a  palace.  For  him  luxury  had  no  charm*.  Up- 
,-io'ht  and  honest  in  all  his  proceedings,  he  was  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  just  sultan.  He  was  intended  by  nature  for  a  great 
general.  Kleber  and  Desaix  were  a  loss  irreparable  to  France. 
Had  Kleber  lived,  your  army  in  Egypt  would  have  perished. 
Had  that  imbecile  Menou  attacked  you  on  your  landing  with 
20  000  men,  as  he  might  have  done,  instead  of  the  division 
I  anusse,  your  army  would  have  been  a  meal  for  them.  Your 
army  was  17  or  18,000  strong,  without  cavalry. 
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According  to  Mr,  O’Meara,  this  was  not  a  mere  brutufn 
fulmai,  or  demonstration ; — 

I  asked  Napoleon  (lie  tells  as)  if  lie  had  really  intended  to  in¬ 
vade  England,  and  if  so,  what  were  his  plans?  lie  replied,  “  I 
would  have  headed  it  myself.  I  had  given  orders  for  two  fleets 
!  to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies.  Instead  of  remaining  there,  they 
were  merely,  to  shew  themselves  amongst  the  islands,  and  return 
directly  to  Europe,  raise  the  blockade  of  Ferrol,  take  the  ships 
out,  proceed  to  Brest,  where  there  were  about  forty  sail  of  the 
line,  unite  and  sail  to  the  Channel,  where  they,  would  not  have 
met  with  any  thing  strong  enough  to  engage  them,  and  clear  it  of 
all  English  men*of-war.  By  false  intelligence,  adroitly  managed, 

T  calculated  that  you  would  have  sent  squadrons  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  Mediterranean,  in  search  of  my  fleets.  Before 
they  could  return,  I  would  have  had  tire  command  of  the  Channel 
for  two  months,  as  I  should  have  had  about  seventy  sail  of  the 
line,  besides  frigates.  I  would  have  hastened  over  my  flotilla 
with  two  hundred  thousand  men,  landed  as  near  Chatham  as  pas¬ 
sible,  and  proceeded  direct  to  London,  where  I  calculated  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  four  days  from  the  time  of  my  landing.  I  would  have 
proclaimed  a  republic,  (I  was  First  Consul  then),  the  abolition  of 
•the  nobility  and  the  house  of  peers,  the  distribution  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  such  of  the  latter  as  opposed  me  amongst  my  partizans, 
liberty,  equality,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  1  would  have 
allowed  the  House  of  Commons  to  remain  ;  but  would  have  intro-, 
duced  a  great  reform.  I  would  have  published  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  we  came  as  friends  to  the  English,  and  to  free  the 
nation  from  a  corrupt  and  flagitious  aristocracy,  and  restore  a 
popular  form  of  gftv&rnment — a  democracy  which  would  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  my  army,  as  I  would  not  have 
allowed  the  slightest  outrage  to  be  committed  by  my  troops. 
Marauding,  or  ill-treating  the  inhabitants,  or  the  most  trifling  in¬ 
fringement  of  my  orders,  l  would  have  punished  with  instant 
death.  I  think,”  continued  he,  “  that  my  promises,  together  with 
what  I  would  actually  have  effected,  I  should  have  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  great  many.  In  a  large  city  like  London,  where  there 
are  so  many  canaille,  and  so  many  disaffected,  I  should  have  been 
joined  by  a  formidable  body.  I  would  at  the  same  time  have 
excited  an  insurrection  in  Ireland.”  1  observed,  that  his  arm? 
would  have  been  destroyed  piece-meal,  that  he  would  have  had 
a  million  of  men  in  arms  against  him  in  a  short  time  ;  and,  mnre- 
ever,  that  the  English  would  have  burnt  London,  rather  than  have 
suffered  it  to  fall  into  his  hands.  “  No,  no,”  said  Napoleon,  “  I 
do  not  believe  it.  you  are  too  rich,  and  too  fond  of  money.  A 
nation  will  not  so  readily  burn  its  capital.  How  often  have  the 
Parisians  sworn  to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their  capi¬ 
tal,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
France  ;  nod  yet  twice  it  has  been  taken.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  would  have  happened,  Mr.  Doctor.  Neither  Pitt,  nor  you, 
nor  I,  could  have  foretold  what  would  have  been  the  result.  The 
hope  of  a  change  for  the  better,  and  of  a  division  of  property, 
would  have  operated  wonderfully  amongst  the  canaille,  especially 
'  that  of  London.  The  canaille  of  all  rich  nation!  are  nearly  alike,  j 
I  would  have  made  such  promises  as  would  have  had  a  groat  , 
effect.  What  resistance  could  an  undisciplined  army  make  against  ! 
mine,  in  a  country  like  England,  abounding  in  plains  ?  I  consi¬ 
dered  all  you  have  said  ;  but  I  calculated  on  the  effect  that  would 
be  produced  by  the  possession  of  a  great  and  rich  capital,  the 
1  bank,  and  all  your  riches,  the  ships  in  the  river,  and  at  Chatham. 

I  expected  that  I  should  have  had  the  command  of  the  Channel 
for  two  months,  by  which  I  should  have  hud  supplies  of  troops  ; 
and  when  your  fleet  came  back,  (hey  would  have  found  their 
capital  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  and  their  countrjr  overwhelmed 
by  my  armies.  I  would  have  abolished  flogging,  and  promised 
your  seamen  every  thing  ;  which  would  have  made  a  great 
impression  upon  their  minds.  My  proclamations,  stating  that  we 
came  only  as  friends,  to  relieve  the  English  from  an  obnoxious 
and  despotic  aristocracy,  whose  object  was  to  keep  the  nation 
eternally  at  war,  iu  order  to  enrich  themselves  and  their  families 
with  the  blood  of  the  people  ;  together  with  the  proclaiming  a 
republic,  the  abolition  of  the  monarchical  government,  and  the 
nobility  ;  the  declaration  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the 
latter,  and  its  division  amongst  the  partisans  of  the  revolution,  j 
with  a  general  equalization  of  property,  would  have  gained  me  the  ; 
support  of  the  canaille,  and  of  all  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the 
disaffected  in  the  kingdom.” 

And  again,  “  Had  1  succeeded  In  effecting  a  landing,”  said  he,  j 
“  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  I  should  have  accomplished  my  j 
views.  Three  thousand  boats,  each  to  carry  twenty  men  and  one 
horse,  with  a  proportion  of  artillery,  were  ready.  Your  fleet  | 
having  been  decoyed  away,  as  I  before  explained  to  you,  would 
have  left  me  master  of  the  Channel.  Without  this,  I  would  not  i 
have  made  the  attempt.  Four  days  would  have  brought  me  to  ' 
London.  In  a  country  like  England,  abounding  in  plains,  defence  ' 
is  very  difficult.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  troops  would  have  j 
done  their  duty  ;  but  one  battle  lost,  the  capital  would  have  been 
in  rny  power.  You  could  not  have  collected  a  force  sufficiently  j 
strong  to  beat  nie  in  a  pitched  battle.  Your  ideas  of  burning  and 
destroying  the  towns,  and  the  capital  itself,  are  very  plausible  in 
argument,  but  impracticable  in  their  accomplishment.  You  would 
have  fought  a  battle,  and  lost  it.  ‘  Well,  then,’  you  would  say, 
‘we  have  been  beaten,  but  we  have  not  lost  our  honour.  We 
shall  now  endeavour  de  tirer  la  meillenre  partie,  from  misfortune. 
We  must  make  terms.’  I  would  have  offered  yon  a  constitution 
of  your  own  choice,  and  have  said,  “  Assemble  in  London  depu¬ 
ties  from  the  people  to  fix  upon  a  constitution.”  I  would  have  , 
called  upon  Burdett  and  other  popular  leaders  to  organize  one 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  I  would  have  declared  • 
the  *  *  fallen  from  the  *  *  *,  abolished  the  nobility,  proclaimed 
liberty,  freedom,  and  equality.  Think  you,  that  in  order  to  keep 
the  house  of  *  *  *  on  the  *  *  *  your  rich  citizens,  merchants,  and 
others  of  London,  would  have  consented  to  sacrifice  their  riches, 
their  houses,  their  families,  and  all  their  dearest  interests,  espe¬ 
cially  when  I  had  made  them  comprehend  that  I  only  came  to 
*  *  *  *  *  *  away,  and  to  give  them  liberty?  No,  it  is  contiary  to  j 
history  and  to  human  nature.  Yon  are  too  rich.  Your  principal  j 
people  have  too  much  to  lose  by  resistance,  and  your  canaille  too 
much  to  gain  by  a  obange.  If,  indeed,  they  supposed  that  I  ; 
wanted  to  render  England  a  province  of  France,  then  indeed  , 
I'esprit  national  would  do  wonders.  But  I  would  have  formed  a  . 
republic  according  to  your  own  wishes,  required  a  moderate  | 
contribution,  barely  sufficient  to  have  paid  the  troops,  and  per  aps 
no)  even  that.  Your  canaille  would  have  been  for  me,  knowing  , 


qua  je  sitis  I'homme  da  pe.nple,  qne  je  so rs  de  la  canaille  mol-mUme, 
(that  I  ain  the  man  of  the  people,  that  I  sprang  from  the  populace  . 
myself),  that  whenever  a  man  had  merit  or  talent,  I  eleyated  him,  i 
without  asking  how  many  degrees  of  nobility  lie  had  ;  and 
knowing,  that  by  joining  me,  they  would  be  relieved  from  the 
j.  yoke  ol  the  aristocracy  under  which  they  labour.” 

“  Shortly  after  Marengo,”  continued  Napoleon,  “  Louts 
wrote  a  letter  to  me,  which  was  delivered  by  the  Abbe  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  in  which  he  said  that  I  delayed  for  a.  long  time  to 
restore  him  to  his  throne ;  that  the  hnppiness  of  France  could 
never  be  complete  without  him  ;  neither  could  the  glory  of 
the  country  be  complete  without  me  ;  that  one  was  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  it  as  the  other;  and  concluded  by  desiring  me  to 
chuse  whatever  I  thought  proper,  which  would  be  granted 
under  him,  provided  that  I  restored  him  to  his  throne.  I 
sent  him  back  a  very  handsome  answer,  in  which  I  stated 
that  I  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  misfortunes  of  himself 
and  his  family;  that  I  was  ready  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  relieve  them,  and  would  interest  myself  about  pro¬ 
viding  a  suitable  income  for  them  ;  but  that  he  might  aban¬ 
don  the  thought  of  ever  returning  to  France  as  a  Sovereign, 
as  that  could  not  be  effected  without  his  having  passed  over 
the  bodies  of  five  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen.” 
***** 

“  Cornwallis,”  said  he,  “  was  a  man  of  probity,  a  gene¬ 
rous  and  sincere  character.  Un  tres  brave  homtue.  He 
was  the  man  who  first  gave  me  a  good  opinion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  his  integrity,  fidelity,  frankness,  and  the  noble¬ 
ness  of  his  sentiments,  impressed  me  with  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  you.  I  recollect  Cornwallis  say¬ 
ing,  one  day,  ‘  There  are  certain  qualities  which  may  be 
bought,  but  a  good  character,  sincerity,  a  proper  pride,  and 
calmness  in  the  hour  of  danger,  are  not  to  be  purchased.’ 
These  words  made  an  impression  upon  me.  I  gave  him  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  to  amuse  jtimself  with  at  Amiens*  which 
used  to  manoeuvre  before  him.  The  officers  of  it  loved  him 
much.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  a  man  ol  first-rate  abili¬ 
ties,  but  he  had  talent,  great  probity,  and  sincerity.  He  ne¬ 
ver  broke-  his  word.  At  Amiens,  the  treaty  was  ready, 
and  was  to  be  signed  by  him  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Ville, 
at  nine  o’clock.  Something  happened  which  prevented 
him  from  going;  but  he  sent  word  to  the  French 
Ministers,  that  they  might  consider  the  treaty  as  h  ving 
been  signed,  and  that  he  would  sign  it  the  following 
day.  A  courier  from  England  arrived  at  night,  wit 
directions  for  him  to  refuse  his  consent  to  certain  articles, 
and  not  to  sign  the  treaty.  Though  Cornwallis  had  not 
signed  it,  and  might  have  easily  availed  himself  of  this 
order,  he  was  a  man  of  such  strict  honour,  that  he  said  he 
considered  his  promise  to  be  equivalent  to  his  signa¬ 
ture,  and  wrote  to  his  Government  that  he  had  promised,  and 
that  having  once  pledged  his  word,  he  would  keep  it.  That 
if  they  were  not  satisfied,  they  might  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
There  was  a  man  of  honour — a  true  Englishman.  Such  a 
man  as  Cornwallis  ought  to  have  been  sent  here,  instead  of 
a  compound  of  falsehood,  suspicion,  and  meanness.  I  was 
much  grieved  when  I  heard  ot  his  death.  Some  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  occasionally  wrote  to  me,  to  request  favours  for  some 
prisoners,  which  I  always  complied  with. 

Extract  from  “  A  Voice  from  St.  Helena — H*  men¬ 
tioned  that  Talleyrand  first  suggested  the  attempt  upon 
Spain,  partly  through  hatred  of  the  Bourboa  family,  and 
partly  in  the  hope  of  filling  his  pockets.  Conversing  on  the 
policy  adopted  by  our  Ministers,  *  It  would  have  been  better 
for  England,’  he  observed,  *  to  have  left  me  on  the  throne, 
as  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  would,  through  jealousy  of 
me,  have  given  commercial  advantage*  to  England.  There 
is  nothing  how  to  prevent  their  taking  steps  to  promote 
their  own  commercial  interests,  by  injuring  those  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Moreover,  having  great  influence  with  the  French 
nation,  and  being  loved  by  them,  I  could  have  given  you  a 
favourable  commercial  treaty,  which  the  Bourbons,  who  are 
hated,  dare  not  propose.  But,  in  truth,  there  was  nothing 
really  to  be  feared  from  France,  under  any  Sovereign.  Until 
she  has  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  France  is  ' 
not  to  be  dreaded.  Besides,  it  was  always  for  the  Allies  to 
grant  peace.  France  was  tired  of  war,  and  was  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  new  conquests.  I  succeeded  in  beating  the 
Allies,  because  I  attacked  them  in  detail,  and  destroyed  one 
power  before  the  army  of  the  other  could  arrive  to  support 
it.  Hundreds  of  years  will  probably  elapse  before  circum¬ 
stances  will  arise  similar  to  those  which  concentrated  such 
a  mass  of  power  in  me.  I  repeat  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  feared  from  me,  for  if  I  had  attempted  new  conquests, 
the  opinion  which  brought  me  back  from  Elba  would  have 
brown  me  to  the  ground  again.’ 

Mr.  O’Meara,  in  his  “  Vo  ice  from  St.  Helena gives  the 
following  as  one  ef  the  conversations  of  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte  “  When  Caatlereagh  was  at  Chatillon  with  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Allied  Powers*  after  some  successes  of 
mine,  and  when  I  had  in  a  manner  Invested  the  town,  he 
was  greatly  alarmed  lest  I  might  seize  hint  ri lid  make  him 
prisoner.  Not  being  accredited  as  an  Ambassador,  fieff  lii-a 
vested  with  any  diplomatic  character  to  France,  I  might 
have  taken  him  as  an  enemy.  He  went  to  Caulineourt,  to 
whom  he  mentioned  that  “  he  laboured  under  considerable 
apprehensions  that  I  should  cause  violent  hands  to  be  laid 
upon  him,”  as  lie  acknowledged  I  had  a  right  to  do.  it  wa* 
impossible  for  him  to  get  away  without  falling  in  with  my 
troops.  Caulineourt  replied,  that  as  far  as  liis  opinion  went, 
he  would  say  that  I  should  not  meddle  with  him  ;  but  that 
he  could  not  answer  for  what  I  might  do.  Immediately 
after,  Caulineourt  wrote  to  me  what  Castlereagh  had  said, 
and  Ids  answer.  I  signified  to  him  in  reply*  that  he  Was  to 
tell  Lord  Castlereagh  to  make  his  mind  eaSy  i)nd  Stay  H’iierd 
he  was  :  that  I  would  consider  him  as  an  Ambassador.  Al 
Chatillon  (continued  Buonaparte),  when  speaking  about  the 
liberty  enjoyed  in  England,  Castlereagh  observed,  in  a  con¬ 
temptuous  manner,  that  it  was  not  the  thing  most  to  be 
esteemed  in  England  ;  that  it  was  an  usage  they  were 


obliged  to  put  up  with  ;  but  that  it  had  become  an  abuse, 
and  would  not  answer  for  other  counjries.” 


asked  to  what  he  prin- 
“To 


BONAPARTE. 

[Extracts from  O’Meara's  /Fork.'] 

The  Russian  Campaign. — I  (rp 

cipally  attributed  his  failure  of  that  expedition.  to 
the  cold,  the  premature  cold,  and  the  burning  of  i  ‘f’s“ 
cow,”  replied  Napoleon.  “  I  was  a  few  days  too  late, 

I  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  weather  for  fifty  years 
before,  and  theextreme  cold  had  never  commenced  until 
about  the  20th  of  December,  twenty  days  later  than  it 
began  this  time.  While  I  was  at  Moscow,  the  cold  was 
at  three  of  the  thermometer,  and  Was  such  as  the  h  rencn 
could  with  pleasure  bear;  but  on  the  march,  toe  ther¬ 
mometer  sunk  18  degrees,  and  consequently  nearly  a  I 
the  horses  perished.  In  one  night  I  lost  thirty  thousand. 
The  artillery,  of  which  I  had  500  pieces,  was  in  a  great 
measure  obliged  to  be  abandoned  ;  neither  ammunition 
nor  provisions  could  be  carried.  We  could  not  make  a 
reconnaissance,  or  send  out  an  advanceofmen  on  hoise-  j 
back  to  discover  the  way,  through  the  want  of  horses.— 
The  soldiers  lost  their  spirits,  fell  into  confusion,  and  j 
lost  their  senses.  The  most  trifling  thing  alarmed  them. 
— Four  or  five  men  were  sufficient  to  frighten  a  whole 
battalion.  Instead  of  keeping  together,  they  wandered 
about  in  search  of  fire.  Parties,  when  sent  out  on  duty 
in  advance,  abandoned  their  posts,  and  went  to  seek 
the  means  of  warming  themselves  in  the  houses.  1  hey 
separated  in  all  directions,  became  helpless,  and  tell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Others  lay  down,  fell  asleep, 
a  little  blood  came  from  their  nostrils,  and,  sleeping, 

they  died.  In  this  manner  thousands  perished,  lhe 

Poles  saved  some  of  their  horses  and  artillery,  but  the 
French,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  other  nations  I  had  with 
me,  were  no  longer  the  same  men.  In  particular,  the 
cavalry  suffered  Out  of  40,000,  I  do  not  think  that 
3,000  were  saved.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  fire  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  I  should  have  succeeded.  I  would  have  wintered 
there.  There  were  in  that  city  about  40,000  citizens,  i 
who  were  in  a  manner  slaves.  For  you  must  know  that 
the  Russian  nobility  keep  their  vassals  in  a  sort  of 
slavery  I  would  have  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  the 
slaves  in  Russia,  and  abolished  vassalage  and  nobility. 
This  would  have  procured  me  the  union  of  an  immense 
and  a  powerful  party.  I  would  either  have  made  a  peace 
at  Moscow,  or  else  I  would  have  marched  the  next  year 
to  Petersburgh.  Alexander  was  assured  of  it,  and  sent 
his  diamonds,  valuables,  and  ships  to  England.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that  tire  I  should  have  succeeded  in  every 
thing.  I  beat  them  two  days  before,  in  a  great  action 
at  Moskwa ;  I  attacked  the  Russian  army  of  250,000 
strong,  entrenched  up  to  their  necks,  with  90,000,  and 
totally  defeated  them.  Seventy  thousand  Russians  lay 
upon  the  field.  They  had  the  impudence  to  say  that  they 
had  gained  the  battle,  though  two  days  after  I  inarched 
into  Moscow.  I  Was  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  city,  pro¬ 
visioned  for  a  year,  for  in  Russia  they  always  lay  in 
provisions  for  several  months  before  the  frost  sets  in. — 
Stores  of  all  kinds  were  in  plenty.  The  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  were  well  provided,  and  many  had  even  left 
their  servants  to  attend  upon  us.  In  most  of  them  there 
was  a  note  left  by  the  proprietor,  begging  the  French 
officers  who  took  possession  to  take  care  of  their  furni¬ 
ture  and  other  things;  that  they  had  left  every  article 
necessary  for  their  wants,  and  hoped  to  return  in  a  few 
days,  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  accommodated 
matters,  at  which  time  they  would  he  happy  to  see  us. 
Many  ladies  remained  behind.  They  knew  that  I  had 
been  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  with  my  armies,  and  that  no 
injury  had  been  done  to  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  they  expected  a  speedy  peace.  We  were  in  hop  's 
of  enjoying  ourselves  in  winter  quarters,  with  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  Success  in  the  spring. 

The  Fire  at  Moscow, — Two  days  after  our  arrival, 
a  lire  was  discovered,  which  at  first  was  not  supposed 
to  be  alarming,  bat  to  have  been  caused  by  the  soldiers 
kindling  their  fires  too  near  the  houses,  which  were 
chiefly  of  wood.  I  was  angry  at  this,  and  issued  very 
strict  orders  on  the  subject  to  the  commandants  of 
regiments  and  others.  The  next  day  it  had  advanced, 
but  still  not  so  as  to  give  serious  alarm.  However, 
afraid  that  it  might  gain  upon  us,  I  went  out  on  horse, 
back,  and  gave  every  direction  to  extinguish  it.  The 
next  morning  a  violent  wind  arose,  and  the  fire  spread 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Several  hundred  miscreants, 
hired  for  that  purpose,  dispersed  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  with  matches,  which  they  con¬ 
cealed  under  their  cloaks,  set  fire  to  as  many  houses 
to  windward  as  they  could,  which  was  easily  done,  in 
consequence  of  the  combustible  materialsof  which  they 
were  built.  This,  together  with  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  rendered  every  effort  to  extinguish  the  fire  inef¬ 
fectual.  I  myself  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  In  order 
to  shew  an  example,  I  ventured  into  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  and  had  my  hair  and  eye-brows  singed,  and  my 
clothes  burnt  off  my  back ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  as  they 
had  destroyed  most  of  the  pumps,  of  which  there  was 
above  a  thousand  ;  out  of  all  these,  I  believe  that  we 
could  only  find  one  that  was  serviceable.  Besides,  the 
wretches  that  had  been  hired  by  Rostopchin,  ran  about 
in  every  quarter,  disseminating  fire  with  their  matches; 
in  which  they  were  but  too  much  assisted  by  the  wind. 
This  terrible  conflagration  ruined  every  thing,  I  was 
prepared  for  every  thing  but  this.  It  was  unforeseen, 
for  who  would  have  thought  that  a  nation  would  have 
set  its  capital  on  fire?  The  inhabitants  themselves 
however,  did  all  they  could  to  extinguish  it,  and  several 
of  them  perished  in  their  endeavours.  They  also 
brought  before  us  numbers  of  the  incendiaries  with  their 
matches,  as  amidst  a  popolazzo  we  never  could  have 
discovered  them  ourselves.  I  caused  about  two  hundred 
of  these  wretches  to  be  shot.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
fatal  fire,  I  had  every  thing  my  army  wanted  ;  excellent 
winter  quarters  ;  stores  of  all  kinds  were  in  plenty  ;  and 
the  next  year  would  have  decided  it.  Alexander  would 
have  made  peace,  or  I  would  have  been  in  Petersburgh.” 

I  asked  if  he  thought  that  he  could  entirely  subdue  Rus¬ 
sia,  “No,”  replied  Napoleon;  “but  I  would  have 
caused  Russia  to  make  such  a  peace  as  suited  the  in¬ 
terests  of  France.  I  was  five  days  too  late  in  quitting 
Moscow.  Several  of  the  generals, ’’continued  he,  “were* 
burnt  out. of  their  beds.  I  myself  remained  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin  until  surrounded  with  flames.  The  fire  advanced, 
seized  the  Chinese  and  India  warehouses,  ami  several 
stores  of  oil  and  spirits,  which  burst  forth  in  flames  and 
overwhelmed  everything.  I  then  retired  to. a  country 
house  of  th(>  Emperor  Alexander’s,  distant  about  a 
league  from  Moscow,  and  you  may  figure  to  yourself  the 


intensity  or  the  fire,  when  T  tell  you,  that,  you  could 
Vca  reply  bear  yofir  hands  upon  the  walls  or  the  windows 
on  the  side  next  to  Moscow,  in  consequence  of  their 
heated  state.  It  was  the  spectacle  of  a  sea  and  billows 
of  fire,  a  sky  and  clouds  of  flame ;  mountains  of  red  roll¬ 
ing  flames,  like  immense  waves  of  the  sea,  alternately 
bursting  forth  and  elevating  themselves  to  skies  of  fire, 
and  then  sinking  into  the  ocean  of  flame  below.  Oh,  it 
was  the  most  grand,  the  most  sublime,  and  the  most 
terrific  sight  the  world  ever  beheld  ! 

Tin?  Revolutionists. — Heard  him  express  some  sen¬ 
timents  afterwards  relative  to  a  few  of  the  characters 
who  had  figured  in  the  Revolution.  “Robespierre,”  said 
he,  “though  a  blood-thirsty  monster,  was  not  so  bad  as 
-  Collot  d’Herbois,  Billaud  do  Varennes,  Hebert,  Fon- 
i  quier  Tin ville,  and  many  others.  Latterly  Robespierre 
wished  to  be  more  moderate;  and  actually,  some  time 
before  bis  death,  said  that  he  was  tired  of  executions,  j 
and  suggested  moderation.  When  Hebert  accused  the 
Queen  de  contrarier  la  nature ,  Robespierre  proposed  i 
that  he  should  be  denounced,  as  having  made  such  an 
improbable  accusation  purposely  to  excite  a  sympathy 
amongst  the  people,  in  order  that  they  might  rise  and 
rescue  her.  From  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  Louis  j 
had  constantly  the  life  of  Charles  I,  before  his  eyes. — 
The  example  of  Charles,  who  had  cotyie  to  extremities  j 
with  Parliament,  and  lost  his  head,  prevented  Louis  on  j 
many  occa'sjonsfroui  making  the  defence  which  he  ought 
to  have  done  against  the  revolutionists.  When  brought  I 
I  to  trial,  he  plight  merely  to  have  said,  that  by  the  laws 
he  conk!  do  no  wrong,  and  that  his  person  was  sacred. 
—The  Queen  ought  to  have  done  the  same.  It  would 
j  have  had  no  effect  in  saving  their  lives ;  but  they  would 
have  died  with  more  dignity.  Robespierre  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  King  ought  to  have  been  dispatched  pri¬ 
vately.  ‘.What  is  the  use,’ said  Robespierre,  ‘of  this 
mockery  of  forms,  when  you  go  to  the  trial  prepared  to 
condemn  him  to  death,  whether  he  deserves  it  or  not.’ 
The  Queen*”  added  Napoleon,  “  went  to  the  scaffold 
with  some  sensations  of  joy  ;  and  truly  it  must  have 
been  a  relief  to  her  to  depart  from  a  life  in  which  she 
was  treated  with  sucli  execrable  barbarity.  Had  I,” 
continued  he,  “been  four  or  five  years  older,  I  have  no 
|  doubt  that  1  should  have  been  guillotined  along  with 
j  numbers  of  others.” 

Talleyrand.— On  asking  his  opinion  of  Talleyrand, 

“  Talleyrand,”  said  he,  “  le  plus  vU  cle.s  ngioleurs ,  has 
flatteur,  C'est  ten  hamme  corrompu ,  who  lias  betrayed  j 
all  parties  and  persons.  Wary  and  circumspect;  al-  ! 
ways  a  traitor,  but  always  in  conspiracy  with  fortune,  I 
Talleyrand  treats  his  enemies  as  if  they  were  one  day  j 
to  become  his  friends;  and  his  friends,  as  if  they  were 
to  become  his  enemies.  He  is  a  man  of  talent,  but  j 
venal  in  every  thing.  Nothing  could  be  done  with  him 
but  by  means  of  bribery.  The  kings  of  Wirtemberg 
and  Bavaria  made  so  many  complaints  of  his  rapacity 
and  extortion,  that  I  took  his  port. feuille  from  him  : 
moreover  I  found  that  he  had  divulged,  to  some  intri- 
I  ganls ,  a  most  important  secret  which!  had  confided  to 
him  alone.  He  hates  the  Bourbons  in  his  heart.  When  : 
1  relumed  from  Elba,  Talleyrand  wrote  to  me  from  I 
Vienna,  offering  his  services,  and  to  betray  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  provided  I  would  pardon  and  restore  him  to  favor. 

,  He  argued  upon  a  part  of  my  proclamation,  in  which 
I  said,  there  were  circumstances  which  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  resist,  which  he  quoted.  But  I  considered  that 
there  were  a  few  I  was  obliged  to  except,  and  refused, 
as  it  would  have  excited  indignation  if  I  had  not  punish¬ 
ed  som-body.” 

I  asked  if  it  were  true  that  Talleyrand  had  advised 
him  to  dethrone  the  King  of  Spain,  and  mentioned  that 
the  Duke  of  Rovigo  had  told  me  that  Talleyrand  had  ‘ 
said  in  his  presence,  ♦‘•Youfmajesty  will  never  be  se¬ 
cure  upon  your  throne,  while  a  Bourbon  is  seated  upon 
bne.”  He  replied  “True,  he  advised  me  to  do  every  thing 
which  would  injure  the  Bourbons,  wliqm  de  detests.” 

I  Different  Soldiers, — l  asked  his  opinion  relative 
to  the  comparative  merit  of  theRussiai}s,Prussians,  and 
Germans.  Napoleon  replied,  “Soldiers  change,  some¬ 
times  brave,  sometimes  laches.  I  have  seen  the  Rus¬ 
sians  at  Eylau  perforin  prodigies  of  valour:  they  were 
!  so  many  heroes.  At  Moscow,  entrenched  up  to  their 
necks,  they  ullowcd  me  to  beat  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  with  ninety  thousand.  At  Jena,  and  at 
j  other  battles  in  that  campaign,  the  Prussians  lied  like 
sheep;  since  that  time  they  have  fought  bravely.  My  1 
opinion  is,  that  now,  the  Prussian  soldier  is  superior  to 
the  Austrian.  The  French  cuirassiers  were  the  best 
cavalry  in  the  world  pour  enfoncer  I'infanterie.  Indi¬ 
vidually,  there  is  no  horseman  superior,  or  perhaps  equal 
to  the  Mameluke;  but  they  cannot  act  in  a  body.  As 
partizans,  the  Cossacs  excel,  and  the  Poles  as  lancers.” 
—This  lie  said  in  reply  to  a  question  made  by  me  of  bis 
opinion  relative  to  the  cavalry.  I  asked  who  he  thought 
was  the  best  general  amongst  the  Austrians.  “  Prince 
Charles,”  he  replied,  “though  he  has  committed  a  thou¬ 
sand  faults.  As  to  Schwartzeuberg,  he  is  not  fit  to 
command  six. thousand  men.”  , 

Napoleon’s  Opinion  respecting  the  lower 
Animals. — There  is  a  link  between  animals  and  the 
deity.  Man  (added  he)  is  merely  a  more  perfect  ani- 
mal  than  the  rest.  He  reasons  better.  But  how  do  we 
know  tjiat  animals  have  not  a  language  of  their  own? 
My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  presumption  in  us  to  say  no, 
because  we  do  not  understand  them.  A  luirse  has  me¬ 
mory,  knowledge,  and  love.  He  knows  his  master  from 
the  servants,  though  the  latter  are  more  constantly  with 
him.  I  had  a  horse  myself,  who  knew  me  from  any 
other  person,  and  manifested,  by  capering  and  proudly 
marching  with  his  head  erect,  when  I  was  on  his  back, 
bis  knowledge  that  he  bore  a  person  superior  to  the 
others  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Neither  would  he 
allow  any  other  person  to  mount  him,  except  one  groom 
who  constantly  took  care  of  him;  and  when  rode  by  him 
his  motions  were  far  different,  and  such  ns  seemed  to 
say  that  he  was  conscious  he  bore  an  inferior.  When 
I  lost  my  way,  I  was  accustomed  to  throw'  the  reins  \ 
down  his  neck,  and  he  always  discovered  it  in  places 
where  1,  with  all  my  observation  and  boasted  superior 
knowledge,  could  not.  Who  can  deny  the  sagacity  of 
dogs?  There  is  a  link  between  all  animals.  Plants  are 
so  many  animals  who  eat  and  drink;  and  there  are 
gradations  up  to  man,  who  is  only  the  most  perfect  of 
them  all.  The  same  .spirit  animates  them  all  in  the 
greater  or  lesser  degree. — Napoleon  in  Exile. 
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opinion  of  the  tlmperor 

rr ,  n  J  i  -  un  homme  exlrememcnt  faux. 

Ua  Grec  in  has  empire”  replied  Napoleon,  “lie  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  *  wfio  has  any  talent.  He  is 
plausible,  a  great  dissimulator,  very  ambitious,  and  a 
man  who  studies  to  make  himself  popular.  It  is  his 
toibleto  believe  himself  skilled  in  the  *rt  of  war,  and 
lie  Iil.etr  nothing  so  well  as  to  be  complimented  upon  it, 
though  every  thing  that  originated  with  himself  relative 
to  mih.ary  operations,  was  ill-judged  and  absurd.  At 
lilsitv  y..exan;.er  and  the  King  of  Prussia  used  fre¬ 
quent!)  to  occupy  themselves  in  contriving  dresses  for  | 
dragoons;’ debating  upon  what  button  the  crosses  of: 
the  orficr  Ojs'd  to  be  hung,  and  sin  li  other  fooleries. — 
I  hey  fancied  themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  best 
generals  in  Europe,  because  they  knew  how  many  rows 
of  buttons  there  were  upmi  a  dragoon’s  jacket.  I  could 
scarcely  keep  from  laughing  sometimes,  when  1  heard 
then)  discussing  these  coglionerie  with  as  much  gravity 
otiI  earnestness  as  if  they  were  planning  an  impending 
action  between  two  lmndred  thousand  men.  However, 

I  encouraged  themin  their  arguments,  as  I  saw  it  was 
their  weak  point.  VVe  rode  out  every  day  together. —  j 
The  King  of  Prussia  was  un  bite,  el  nous  a  tellcment  \ 
ennuyfi ;  that  Alexander  and  myself  frequently  galloped 
away  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Napoleon  recounted  to  me  some  part  of  his 
early  life:  said,  that  after  having  been  at  school  at 
Brienne,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  15  or  16; 
“where,  at  the  general  examination,”  continued  he, 

“  being  found  to  have  given  the  best  answers  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  I  was  appointed  to  the  artillery.  After  the  re¬ 
volution,  about  one-third  of  the  artillery  officers  emi¬ 
grated,  and  I  became  chef  de  balaillon  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon;  having  been  proposed  bytlie  artillery  officers 
themselves  as  the  person  who,  amongst  them,  possessed 
the  most  knowledge  of  the  science.  During  the  siege, 

I  commanded  the  artillery,  directed  the  operations 
against  the  town,  and  took  O’Hara  prisoner,  as  I  for¬ 
merly  told  you.  After  the  siege,  I  was  made  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  my 
plans  caused  the  capture  of  many  considerable  for¬ 
tresses  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  On  my  return  to 
Paris,  1  \vas  made  general,  and  the  command  of  the 
army  in  La  Vendee  offered  to  me,  which  I  refused,  and 
replied  that  such  a  command  was  only  tit  for  a  general 
of  gendarmerie.  '  On  the  thirteenth  of  Vendemiairc, 

I  commanded  the  army  of  the  convention  in  Paris 
against  the  sections  whom  I  defeated,  after  an 
action  of  a  few  minutes.  Subsequently  I  got  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  where  I  established 
my  reputation.  Nothing,”  continued  he,  “has  been 
more  simple  than  my  elevation.  It  was  not  the  result 
of  intrigue  or  crime.  It  was  ow'ing  to  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  times,  and  because  I  fought  success¬ 
fully  against  the  enemies  of  my  country.  JVhat  is  most 
extraordinary ,  and  I  believe  unparalleled  in  history , 
■is,  that  /  rose  from  being  a  private  person ,  to  the 
astonishing  height  of  power  I  possessed ,  without  hav¬ 
ing  commuted  a  single  crime  to  obtain  it.  If  l  were 
on  my  death  bed ,  I  could  make  the  same  declaration .” 

Prospects  of  France. — He  conversed  upon 
the  probability  of  a  revolution  in  France.  “Ere  twenty 
years  have  elapsed,  when  I  am  dead  and  buried,”  said 
he,  “you  will  witness  another  revolution  in  France.  It 
is  impossible  that  29  millions  of  Frenchmen  can  live 
contented  under  the  yoke  of  sovereigns  imposed  upon 
them  by  foreigners,  and  against  whom  they  nave  fought 
and  hied  for  nearly  39  years.  Can  you  blame  the  French 
for  not  being  willing  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  such  ani¬ 
mals  as  Montchenu  ?*  You  are  very  fond  in  England 
of  making  a  comparison  between  the  restoration  of 
Charles  ll.  and  that  of  Louis;  but  there  is  not  the 
smallest  similitude.  Charles  was  recalled  by  the  mass 
of  the  English  nation  to  the  throne  w  hich  his  successor 
afterwards  lost  for  a  mass :  but  as  to  the  Bourbons, 
there  is  not  a  village  in  France  which  has  not  lost  30 
or  40  of  the  flower  of  its  youth  in  endeavouring  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  return.  The  sentiments  of  the  nation  are, — 
‘We  have  not  brought  back  those  wretches;  no,  those 
who  have  ravaged  our  country,  burnt  our  houses,  and 
violated  our  wives  and  our  daughters,  have  placed  them 
on  the  throne  by  force. 

General  Moore. — “  Moore,”  said  lie,  “  was  a  brave  ! 
soldier,  an  excellent  officer,  and  a  man  of  talent.  He 
made  a  few  mistakes,  which  were  probably  inseparable 
from  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
caused  perhaps  by  his  information  having  misled  him.” 
This  eulogiutn  he  repeated  more  than  once;  ami  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  had  commanded  the  reserve  in  Egypt,  , 
where  he  had  behaved  very  well,  and  displayed  talent.  ] 

I  remarked,  that  Moore  was  always  in  front  of  the 
battle,  and  was  generally  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
wounded.  “  Ah  :  said  he,  “  it  is  necessary  sometimes. 
He  died  gloriously — he  died  like  a  soldier.”  Menou 
was  a  man  of  courage,  but  no  soldier.  “  You  ought 
not  to  have  taken  Egypt.  If  Kleber  had  lived,  you 
would  never  have  conquered  it.  An  army. without  ar¬ 
tillery  or  cavalry.  The  Turks  signified  nothing.  Kleber 
was  an  irreparable  loss  to  France  and  to  me.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  brightest  talents,  and  the  greatest  bravery,  j 
I  have  composed  the  history  of  my  own  campaigns  in  I 
Egypt  and  of  yours,  while  I  was  at  the  Briars.  But  I  ; 
want  the  Moniteurs  for  the  dates. 

His  Wounds. — Napoleon  shewed  me  the  marks  of 
two  wounds:  one  a  very  deep  cicatrice  above  the  left  j 
knee,  which  he  said  lie  had  received  in  his  first  campaign 
of  Italy,  and  was  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  the  sur-  ! 
geons  were  in  doubt  whether  it  might  not  he  ultimately  : 
necessary  to  amputate.  He  observed,  that  when  he  , 
was  wounded,  it  was  always  kept  a  secret,  in  order  not  | 
to  discourage  the  soldiers.  The  other  was  on  the  toe,  | 
and  had  been  received  at  Eckmuhl.  “  At  the  siege,  of 
Acre,  ’i  continued  he,  “a  shell  thrown  by  Sidney  Smith, 
fell  at  my  feet.  Two  soldiers,  who  were  close  by,  seized 
and  closely  embraced  me,  one  in  fi'ont.  and  the  other  on 
one  side,  and  made  a  rampart,  of  their  bodies  for  me, 
against  the  effect  of  the  shell,  which  exploded,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  us  withsand.  We  sunk  into  the  hole  formed  by 
its  bursting;  one  of  them  was  wounded.  I  made  them 
both  officers.  One  has  since  lost  a  leg  at  Moscow,  and 
commanded  at  Vincennes  when  I  left  Paris.  XV  hen  lie 
*  Alexander,  Francis,  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
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as  they  sent  him  back  the  l<*or  jle  Iiadiostat  Moscow  he 
would  surrenderthefortress.  Many  times  inmylife,”con- 
tinued  he,  “have  I  been  saved  by  soldiers  and  officers 
tin-owing  themselves  before  me  when  1  was  in  the  most 
imminent  danger.  At  Areola,  when  l  was  advancing 
Colonel  Meuron,  my  aid-de-camp,  threw  himself  before 
me,  covered  mo  with  his  body,  and  received  the  wound 
which  was  destined  for  me.  He  fell  at  my  feet,  and  his 
blood  spouted  up  in  my  fare.  He  gave  his  life  to  pre¬ 
serve  mine.  Never  yet,  I  believe,  has  there  been  such  j 
devotion  shewn  by  soldiers  as  mine  have  manifested  for  I 
me.  Fn  all  my  misfortunes,  never  has  the  soldier,  even 
when  expiring,  been  wanting  to  me — never  lias  man 
been  served  more  faithfully  by  his  troops.  With  the 
last  drop  of  blood  gushing  out  of  their  veins,  they  ex¬ 
claimed,  Five  l  Empercur 


Miss  Williams. — I  had  lent  him  Miss  Williams’s 
“Present  State  of  France”  to  read.  Two  or  three 
,  days  afterwards. he  said  to  me,  while  dressing,  “That 
i  is  a  vile  production  of  that  lady  of  yours.  It  is  a  heap 
of  falsehoods..  This,”  opening  his  shirt,  and  shewing 
his  flannel  waistcoat,  “is  the  only  coat  of  mail  I  ever 
wore..  My  hat  lined  with  steel  too  !  There  is  the  hat  I 
wore,”  pointing  to  the  one  he  always  carried.  “Oh, 
she  has  doubtless  been  well  paid  for  all  the  malice  and 
the  falsehoods  she  has  poured  forth.” 

.One  of  the  tilings  which  principally  induced 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  give  himself  up  to  the  English 
was,  an  offer  which  Lord  Castlereagh  made  him,  on  a 
former  occasion,  of  British  protection  and  hospitality. 
Speaking  to  Mr.  O’Meara,  he  said,  “My  giving  myself 
up  to  you,  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  you  imagine. — 
Before  I  went  to  Elba,  Lord  Castlereagh  offered  me  an 
asyluhi  in  England,  and  said  that  I  should  be  very  well 
treated  there,  and  much' better  off  than  at  Elba.”  Mr. 
O’Meara  remarked,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was  reported  ; 
to  have  asserted,  that  Napoleon  had  applied  for  an  asy¬ 
lum  in  England,  hut  that  it  was  not  thonght  proper  to  ; 
grant  it.  “  The  real  fact,”  said  Napoleon,  “is,  thatlie 
first  proposed  it.  Before  I  went  to  Elba,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  said  to  Caulainconrt,  ‘Why  does  Napoleon  think  ! 
of  going  to  Elba.  Let  him  come  to  England.  He  will 
|  he  received  in  London  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
!  will  experience  the  best  possible  treatment.  He  must] 
not,  however,  ask  permission  to  come,  because  that 
would  take  up  too  much  time ;  but  let  him  give  himself 
up  to  us  without  making  any  conditions,  and  he  will  be 
received  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  he  much  better  off  . 
than  at  Elba.’  “This,”  added  the  Emperor,  “  had  l 
milch  influence  with  me  afterwards.” 


Ills  Remedies. — Had  a  long  medical  argument  with 
him,  in  which  he  maintained,  that  his  practice  in  case 
of  malady,  viz.  to  eat  nothing,  drink  plenty  of  barley  ! 
water,  and  no  wine,  and  ride  for  seven  or  eight  leagues  | 
to  promote  perspiration,  was  much. better  than  mine.  j 

Different  Sovereigns. — He. eulogized  the  King  of 
Saxony,  who  he  said  was  a  truly  good  man  ;  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  a  plain  good  man;  the  Kingof  Wirtemberg, 
a  man  of  considerable  talent,  but  unprincipled  and 
J  wicked.  “Alexander  and  the  latter,”  said  he,  “are  the 
only  sovereigns  in  Europe  possessed  of  talents.” 

His  Plans. — “I  expect  nothing  from  the  present 
j  ministry  but  ill-treatment.  The  more  they  want  to  ; 
lessen  me  the  more  I  will  exalt  myself.  It  was  tny  in-  j 
tention  to  have  assumed  the  name  of  Colonel  Meuron,  ; 
who  was  killed  by  my  side  at  Areola,  covering  me  with 
his  body,  and  to  have  lived  as  a  private  person  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  soma  part  of  the  country,  where  I  might  have 
lived  retired,  without  ever  desiring  to  mix  with  the 
grand  world.  I  would  never  have  gone  to  London  nor 
nave  dined  out.  Probably  I  should  liave  seen  very  few 
persons.  Perhaps  I  might  have  formed  a  friendship 
with  some  savans.  I  would  have  rode  out  every  day, 
and  then  returned  to  my  books.”  1  observed  that  as 
long  as  he  kept  up  the  title  of  majesty,  the  English 
ministers  would  have  a  pretext  for  keeping  him  in  St. 
Helena.  He  replied,  “  they  force  me  to  it.  I  wanted 
to  assume  an  incognito  on  my  arrival  here,  which  was 
proposed  to  the  admiral,  but  they  will  not  permit  it. 
They  insist  on  calling  me  General  Bonaparte.  I  have 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  that  title,’  but  I  will  not 
take  it  from  them.  If  the  Republic  had  not  a  legal  ex¬ 
istence,  it  had  no  more  right  to  constitute  me  general, 
than  first  magistrate.  If  1  were  in  England  now,  and  a 
j  deputation  from  France  were  to  come  and  offer  me  the 
throne,  I  would  not  accept  of  it,  unless  I  knew  such  to  | 
be  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  pation.  Otherwise  I 
should  be  obliged  to  turn  bourreau ,  and  cut  off  the 
heads  of  thousands  to  keep  myself  upon  it — oceans  of 
blood  must  flow  to  keep  me  there.— I  have  made  noise 
enough  in  the  world  already,  perhaps  too  much,  and  am 
noyv  getting  old,  and  want  retirement.  These,’’ con¬ 
tinued  he,  “  were  the  motives  which  induced  me  to 
abdicate  the  last  time.” 

I  observed,  that  many  were  surprised  at  his  having 
retained  the  title  after  abdication.  He  replied, 

“  I  abdicated  the  throne  of  France,  but  not  the 
title  of  emperor.  I  do  not  call  myself  Napoleon,  Empe¬ 
ror  of  France,  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Sovereigns 
generally  retain  their  titles.  Thus  Charles  of  Spain 
retains  the  title  of  king  and  majesty,,  after  having,  abdi¬ 
cated  in  favour  of  his  son.  If  I  were  in  England,  I 
would  not  call  myself  emperor.  But  they  want  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  French  nation  had  not  a  right  to  make 
me  its  sovereign.  If  they  bad  not  a  right  to  inake  me 
etnperor,  they  were  equally  incapable  of  making  me 
general.  A  man,  when  lie  is  at  tlie  head  of  a  few,  du¬ 
ring  the  disturbances  of  a  country,  is  called  a  chief  of 
rebels;  but,  when  he  succeeds,  effects  great  actions, 
and  exalts  his  country  and  himself,  from  being  styled 
chief  of  rebels,  he  is  called  general,  sovereign,  &c.  It 
is  only  success  which  makes  him  such.  Had  lie  been 
unfortunate,  he  would  be  still  chief  of  rebels,  and  per-  ! 
haps  perish  on  a  scaffold.  Your  nation,”  continued  he, 
“called  Washington  a  leader  of  rebels  a  long  time,  and 
refused  to  acknowledge  cither  him  or  the  constitution 
of  his  country ;  but  his  success  obliged  them  to  change, 
and  acknowledge  both.  It  is  success  which  makes  the 
great  man.  It  would  appear  truly  ridiculous  iu  me,” 
added  he,  “to  call  myself  emperor,  situated  as  I  am 
here,  and  would  remind  one  of  those  poor  wretches  iri 
Bethlem,  in  London,  who  fancy  themselves  kings  amidst 
their  chains  and  straw,  were  it  not  that  your  ministers 
force  me  to  it.” 
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[Extracts from  O'Meara's  t Forks .] 

About  his  own  character  Mr.  O’Meara  describes 
Napoleon  sneaking  thus : 

“  What  sort  of  a  man  did  you  take  me  to  be,  before 
you  became  my  surgeon?”  said  lie:  “What  did  you 
think  of  my  character,  and  what  I  was  capable  or.— 
Give  me  your  real  opinion  frankly.”  I  replied,  1 
thought  you  to  be  a  man,  whose  stupendous  talents  weie 
only  to  be  equalled  by  your  measureless  ambition,  and 
although  I  did  not  give  credit  to  one  tenth  part  of  the 
libels  which  I  had  read  against  you,  still  I  believed, 
that  you  would  not  hesitate  to  commit  a  crime,  '''hen 
you  found  it  to  be  necessary,  or  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  you.”  “This  is, just  the  answer  that  I  ex¬ 
pected,”  replied  Napoleon,  “  and  is  perhaps  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Holland,  and  even  of  numbers  of  the  b  rench.— 

I  have  risen  to  too  great  a  pitch  of  human  glory  and 
elevation  not  to  have  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of 
mankind.  They  will  say,  ‘it  is  true  that  he  has  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  mats  pour  y 
arriver ,  il  commit  beaucoup  de  crimes ,  (but  to  attain 
it,  he  has  committed  many  crimes).’  Now  the  tact  is, 
that  I  not  only  never  committed  any  crimes,  but  1  never 
even  thought  of  doing  so.  J'ai  toujours  marchi  avec 
V opinion  de  grandes  masses  et  les  evenemens,  (I  have 
always  gone  with  the  opinion  of  great  masses,  and  wit  n 
events.)  I  have  always  inade^ew  de  cas  of  the  opirjlon 
of  individuals,  of  that  of  the  public  a  great  dea|;  0f 
what  use,  then,  would  crime  have  been  to  me  ,  j  am 
too  much  a  fatalist,  and  have  always  despised^  mankind 
too  much,  to  have  had  recourse  to  crime  ‘l0  frustrate 
their  attempts.  J'ai  marchi  toujours  avr^  l' opinion  de 
cinq  ousix  millions d' homines,  (1  have  always  marched 
with  the  opinion  of  five  or  six  million‘s  0fraen)  ;  of  what 
use,  then,  would  crime  have  been  *>0  me  i 

“  In  spite  of  all  the  libels,”  co  atinued  he,  “  I  have  no 
fear  whatever  about  my  fame..  Posterity  will  do  me 
justice.  The  truth  will  be  l^nown,  and  the  good  whic’u 
I  have  done,  with  the  fan 'j$s  wliich  J  have  committed, 
will  be  compared.  I  am,  li0(  uneasy  for  the  result ,  Had 
I  succeeded,  I  should  bave  died  with  the  reputation  of 
the  greatest  man  tJ ever  existed.  As  it  is.,  although 
I  have  failed,  I  sh  he  considered  as  an  extraordinary 
man :  my  elevat  10I)  was  unparalleled,  beer unaccom¬ 
panied  by  cn  jffe.  j  have  fought  fifty  retched  battles, 
almost  till  n  ,  which  I  have  gained-  A  liave  framed  and 
carried  in',dffFect  a  code  of  laws.  fhr,t  willbear  my  name 
I  to  the  m.ost  distant  posterity.  Fr  0m  nothing  I  raised 
myse'f  to  be  the  most  powerful  bionarch  in  the  world.— 
F')r'j7',e  was  at  my  feet.  IV^y  ambition  was  great,  I 
a  jftiit,  but  it  was  of  a  cold  P'ature  (d'une  nature  froide) 
and  caused,  par  les  nemens  (by  events),  and  the 
opinion  of  great  bodies  ,  j  have  always  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  sovereignty  ’,ay  jn  the  people.  In  fact,  the  im¬ 
perial  government  was  a  kind  of  republic.  Called  to 
the  head  of  it  br  the  voice  of  the  nation,  my  maxim  was 
la  carrier  eon*  jertaux  /a/en.v  (the  career  open  to  talents), 
without  distinction  of  birth  or  fortune  ;  and  this  system 
of  equal1  ty  js  the  reason  that  your  oligarchy  hate  me  so 
much. 

N apoleon  was  great,  and  did  much  good  in  his  time, 
'"/hat ever  proportion  it  might  bear  to  the  evil:  witness 
i  his  code,  and  continental  monuments.  But  when  he 
congratulates  himself  on  haying  never  committed  a 
crime,  we  are  forced  to  recollect  Toussaint  having  died 
in  a  prison,  quite  as  uncongenial  to  his  constitution  as 
St.  Helena  was  to  Napoleon’s,  and  he  reminds  us  ot 
Roussegu  exclaiming  to  the  Deity  in  his  dying  moments, 
that  he  gave  his  soul  back  to  its  Maker  as  pure  as  it 
had  come  from  his  hands.  Let  us  hear,  however,  what 
Napoleon  has  to  say  of  his  own  actions  in  detail.  The 
poisoning  of  the  sick  at  Jaffa  he  totally  denies,  and  we 
believe  this  charge  is  now  generally  thought  to  have 
been  falsely  fixed  upon  his  memory.  In  answer  to  that 
of  having  shot  three  or  four  thousand  Turks  some  (lays  j 
after  the  capture  of  Jaffa, 

Napo'qon,  answered,  “  It  is  not  true  that  there  were 
so  many.  I  ordered  about  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
to  be  shot,  which  was  done.  The  reason  was,  that 
amongst  the  garrison  of  Jaffa,  a  number  of  Turkish 
troops  were  discovered,  whom  I  had  taken  a  short  time 
before  at  EI-Arish,  and  sent  to  Bagdat  upon  theirparole 
not  to  serve  again  or  to  be  found  in  arms  against  me  for 
a  year.  I  had  caused  them  to  be  escorted  12  leagues  ou 
their  way  to  Bagdat,  by  a  division  of  my  army.  But 
those  Turks,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Bagdat,  threw 
themselves  into  Jaffa,  defended  it  to  the  last,  and  cost 
me  a  number  of  brave  men  to  take  it,  whose  lives  would 
:  have  been  spared,  if  the  others  had  not  reinforced  the 
garrison  of  Jaffa.  Moreover,  before  I  attacked  the 
i  town,  I  sent  them  a  flag  of  truce.  Immediately  after¬ 
wards  we  saw  the  head  of  the  bearer  elevated  on  a  pole 
over  the  wall.  Now  if  1  had  spared  them  again,  and 
sent  them  away  upon  their  parole,  they  would  directly 
have  gone  to  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  where  they  would  have 
played  over  again  the  same  scene  that  they  had  doue  at 
Jaffa.  In  justice  to  the  lives  of  mv  soldiers,  as  every 
general  ought  to  consider  himself  as  their  father,  and 
them  as  his  children,  I  could  not  allow  this.  To  leave 
as  a  guard  a  portion  of  my  army,  already  small  and  re¬ 
duced  in  number,  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  fajth 
of  those  wretches,  was  impossible.  Indeed,  to  have  acted 
otherwise  than  as  I  did,  would  probably  have  caused 
the  destruction  ot  my  whole  army.  I  therefore,  availing 
myself  of  the  rights  of  war,  which  authorize  the  putting 
to  death  prisoners  taken  under  such  circumstances;  in 
dependent  of  the  right  given  to  me  by  having  taken  the 
city  by  assault,  and  that  of  retaliation  on  the  Turks, 
ordered  that  the  prisoners  taken  at  El-Arish,  who,  in 
defiance  of  their  capitulation,  had  been  found  bearing 
arms  against  me,  should  be  selected  out  and  shot.  The 
rest,  amounting  to  a  considerable  number,  were  spared. 
1  would,”  continued  he,  “do  the  same  thing  again  to¬ 
morrow,  and  so  would  Wellington,  or  any  general  com¬ 
manding  an  army  under  similar  circumstances.” 

About  the  libels  on  liis  own  character,  he  thus 
expressed  himself : 

“  As  yet,”  said  he,  “you  have  not  procured  me  one 
that  is  worthy  of  an  answer.  Would  you  have  me  sit 
down  and  reply  to  Goldsmith,  Pichon,  or  the  Quarterly 
Review  ?  They  are  so  contemptible  and  so  absurdly 
false,  that  they  do  not  merit  any  other  notice  than  to 
write  faux,  faux,  in  every  page.  The  only  truth  Ihave 


seen  Mem  is,  that  one  day  1  met  an  otbeer,  Kapp,  i  pv- 
lieve,  in  the  field  of  battle,  with  his  face  covered  with 
blood  and  that  I  cried,  o/t,  comme,  il  est  beau  !  This  is 
true  enough  ;  and  ot  it  they  have  made  a  crime.  My  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  gallantry  of  a  bravd  soldier  is  construed 
into  a  crime,  and  a  proof  of  my  delighting  in  blood.  But 
posterity  will  do  me  that  justice  which  is  denied  me  no\y. 
if  I  were  that  tyrant,  that  monster,  would  the  people 
and  the  army  have  flown  to  join  me  with  the  enthusiasm 
Uu  v  shewed  when  I  landed  from  Elba  with  a  handful  of 
men  ’  Could  Ihave  inarched  to  Paris,  and  have  seated 
myself  upon  the  throne  without  a  musket  having  been 
fired  ?  Ask  the  French  nation  !  Ask  the  Italian  . 

“I  have  ”  continued  he,  “been  twice  married.  Poli¬ 
tical  motives  induced  me  to  divorce  my  first  wile  whom 
I  tenderly  loved.  She,  poor  woman,  fortunately  for  hei- 

self,  died  in  time  to  prevent  her  witnessing  the  last  ot 

my  misfortunes.  Let  Mane  Louise  be  asked  with  what 
;  tenderness  and  affection  I  always  treated  her.  After 
her  forcible  separation  from  me,  she  avowed  in  the  most 
feeling  terms  to  *  *  *  her  ardent  desire  to  join  me  ex¬ 
tolled  with  many  tears  both  myself  and  my  conduct  to 
her,  andbitterly  lamented  hercruel  separation,  avowing 
her  ardent  desire  to  join  me  in  my  exile  Is  his  the 
result  of  the  conduct  of  a  merciless,  unfeeling  tyi  ant . 
i  A  man  is  known  by  his  conduct  to  lus  wife,  to  his  family, 
and  to  those  under  him.  I  have  doubtless  erred  moie 
or  less  in  politics,  but  a  crime  I  have  never  committed. 

!  The  doctor  in  his  book  makes  me  say  that  I  never  com- 
5  in  fitted  a  useless  crime,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  I  have  not  scrupled  (o  commit  one  when  I  had  any 
object  in  view,  which  I  deny  altogether.  I  have  nevei 
wished  but  the  glory  and  the  good  of  France.  All  my 
faculties  were  consecrated  to  that  object,  but  1  never 
employed  crime  or  assassination  to  forward  it. 

“The  Duke  d’Eughien,  who  was  engaged  upon  the 
frontiers  of  my  territories  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  me,  I 
caused  to  be  seized  and  given  up  to  justice,  which  con¬ 
demned  him.  He  had  a  fair  trial.  Let  your  ministers 
and  the  Bourbons  do  their  utmost  to  calumniate  me,  the 
truth  will  be  discovered.  Le  mensonge  passe ,  la  rente 
reste.  Let  them  employ  all  dishonourable  means  like 
Lord  C  *  *  *  *,  who,  not  content  with  sending  me  here, 
has  had  the  baseness  to  make  me  speak  and  to  put  such 
words  into  my  mouth  as  he  thinks  will  best  answer  his 
views.  C'estun  homme  ignoble.  Perhaps  they  wish 
me  to  live  for  a  short  time  and  do  not  put  me  to  death, 
in  order  to  make  me  say  whatever  will  suit  f  heir  purpo¬ 
ses.  The  ruin  of  England  was  never  my  intention.— 
We  were  enemies,  and  I  did  my  utmost  to  gain  the  upper 
hand.  England  did  the  same.  After  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  I  would  always  havemadea  peace,  placing  the 
two  countries  upon  equal  terms  as  to  commercialrelations. 

One  of  the  most  striking  accounts  of  his  gigantic 
projects,  is  that  of  having  invaded  India,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Russians  : — 

“  If  Paul  had  lived,  you  would  have  lost  India  before 
now.  An  agreement  was  made  between  Paul  and  my¬ 
self  to  invade  it.  I  furnished  the  plan.  I  was  to  have 
sent  thirty  thousand  good  troops.  He  was  to  send  a 
similar  number  of  the  best  Russian  soldiers,  and  forty 
thousand  Cossacs.  I  was  to  subscribe  ten  millions,  in 
order  to  purchase  camels  and  the  other  requisites  to 
cross  the  desert.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  to  have 
been  applied  to  by  both  of  us  to  grant  a  passage  for  my 
troops  through  his  dominions,  which  would  have  been 
immediately  granted.  I  had  at  the  same  time  made  a 
demand  to  the  King  of  Persia  for  a  passage  through  his 
country,  which  also  would  have  been  granted,  though 
the  hegociations  were  not  entirely  concluded,  but  would 
have  succeeded,  as  the  Persians  were  desirous  of  pro¬ 
fiting  by  it  themselves.  My  troops  were  to  have  gone 
to  arsaw,  to  be  joined  by  the  Russians  and  Cossacs, 

;  and  to  have  inarched  from  thence  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
where  they  would  have  either  embarked,  or  have  pro- 
!  eeedod  by  land,  according  to  circumstances.  I  was 
beforehand  with  you,  in  sending  an  ambassador  on  to 
Persia  to  make  interest  there.  Since  that  time,  your 
i  ministers  have  been  imbeciles  enough  to  allow  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  get  four  provinces,  which  increase  their  terri¬ 
tories  beyond  the  mountains.  The  first  year  of  war 
that  you  will  have  with  the  Russians,  they  will  take 
India  from  you.” 

I  asked,  then,  if  it  were  true  that  Alexander  had  in¬ 
tended  to  have  seized  upon  Turkey?  Napoleon 
swered,  “All  his  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  conq’Jes>t 


of  Turkey, 
about  it ;  at 


We  have  had  many  discussions  together5 
_ _ first  I  was  pleased  with  his  proposAfs  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  it  would  enlighten  the  world  to  drive 
those  brutes,  the  Turks,  out  of  Europe.  Pyllt  when  I 
reflected  upon  the  consequences,  and  saw  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  weight  of  power  it  would  give  to  Russia  in 
consequence  of  the*  number  of  Greeks  the  Turkish 
dominions,  who  would  naturally  join  tljC  Russians  I  re¬ 
fused  to  consent  to  it,  especially  as  Alo-Knudor  wnniod 
to  get  Constantinople,  which  I  Would  not  allow,  as  it 
would  have  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  reflected  that  France  '  would  gain  Egypt,  Syria, 
ana  the  islands,  which  would  have  been  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  with  what  Russia  v/ou^  have  obtained.  I  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  barbari°xng  0f  the  north  were  already 
too  powerful,  and  probity  jn  the  course  of  time  would 
overwhelm  all  Europ  as  j  now  think  they  will.  Aus- 
ria  already  trembly  .  Russia  an(|  Prussia  united,  Aus¬ 
tin  tails,  and  Lp‘\  land  cannot  prevent  it.  France,  under 
tlie  present  tamely  js  nothing,  and  the  Austrians  are  so 
laches ,  that  t’jey  will  he  easily  overpowered.  Una  na- 
zionc  a  col  jp0  fa  t,astone.*  They  will  offer  little  resis¬ 
tance  to  t  ,ie  RussianS)  who  are  brave  and  patient. — 
Jttussia  \6  the  more  formidable,  because  she  can  never 
(tisarir,.  jn  Rusa[ai  once-  a  soldier,  always  a  soldier. — 
oarians,  who,  one  may  say,  have  no  country,  and  to 
)v  .10111  every  country  ia  better  than  the  one  which  gave 
them  birth.  When  'the  Cossacs  entered  France,  it  waS 
indifferent  to  them  what  women  they  violated,  old  or 
young  were  alike,  to  them,  as  any  were  preferable  to 
those  they  left  behind.  Moreover  the  Russians  are 
poor,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  conquer.  When  I 
am  dead  an»j  gone,  my  memory  will  be  esteemed,  and  I 
shall  be  re  vered  in  consequence  of  having  foreseen,  and 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to,  that  which  will  yet  take 
place.  Jt  will  be  revered,  when  the  barbarians  of  the 
north,  will  possess  Europe,  which  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  it  not  been  for  you,  signori  Inglesi .” 

*  Means,  a  nation  that  may  be  ruled  by  blows. 


BONAPARTE. 

[Extracts from  O'Meara's  IV ark.'] 

Ie  (Napoleon)  spoke  at  length  about  the  state  of 
ngland,  observed,  that  it  w<as  necessary  not  to  yield 
too  much  to  the  people,  or  to  allow  them  to  think  that  it 
was  conceded  through  fear.  That  perhaps  the  suspen¬ 
sion  ot  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  might,  for  a  short  time, 
be  a  proper  step,  as  well  as  an  army  kept  up  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  canaille.  “But,”  said  he,  “I  consider  these 
to  be  only  topical  applications,  which  if  used  without 
I  5? beral  remedies,  that  should  act  upon  the  constitutional 
disease,  might  prove  repellent  and  dangerous,  by  driving 
the  complaint  to  nobler  parts.  England  may  be  likened 
unto  a  patient  requiring  to  have  his  system  changed  by 
a  course,  of  mercury.  The  only  radical  remedy  is  that 
which  will  affect  the  constitution,  that  is  to  say,  relieve 
the  misery  which  exists.  This  can  only  bo  effected  by 
procuring  a  vent  for  your  manufactures,  and  by  reduc-  j 
tion  of  expenditure,  ministers  setting  the  example  them¬ 
selves,  by  giving  up  the  sinecures,  &c.  This  would 
contribute  essentially  to  calm  the  public  agitation. — 
Had  the  ministers  come  forward  like  men,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  Parliament,  and  thrown  up  their  sine¬ 
cures,  this,  with  the  example  set  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
would  have  quieted  all  tumults  and  complaints.  The 
people,  in  expectation  of  experiencing  something  radi¬ 
cally  beneficial  from  so  good  a  beginning,  would  have 
united,  and  time  would  have  been  gained  to  adopt 
measures  to  relieve  the  general  distress.  An  exclusive 
commercial  treaty  for  twenty  years  with  the  Brazils 
and  Spanish  South  America  might  still  be  demanded  j 
vyith success.  Or  assist  the  coloniesin  rendering  them¬ 
selves  independent,  and  you  will  have  all  their  com¬ 
merce.  A  war  with  Spain,  if  she  refused  to  agree  to  \ 
your  demands,  would  divert  the  attention  of  the  public, 
employ  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  a  great  portion  of  ma¬ 
nufacturers.  All  your  miseries  I  maintain  to  be  owing 
to  the  imbecility  and  ignorance  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  his  inattention  to  the  real  prosperity  of  his  own 
country.  Had  Lords  Grenville  or  Wellesley  been  am¬ 
bassadors,  I  am  convinced  that  the  interests  of  England  j 
would  have  been  cousulted.  What  would  those  English-  \ 
men  who  lived  one  hundred  years  ago,  say,  if  they  could 
rise  from  their  graves,  be  informed  of  your  glorious  suc¬ 
cesses,  cast  their  eyes  upon  England,  witness  her  dis¬ 
tress,  and  be  informed,  that  in  the  treaty  of  peace  not 
a  single  article  for  the  benefit  of  England  had  been 
stipulated  !  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  had  given  up 
conquests  and  commercial  rights  necessary  to  your  j 
existence.  When  Austria  gained  ten  millions  of  inha-  ] 
bitants,  Russia  eight,  Prussia  ten,  Holland,  Bavaria,  I 
Sardinia,  ahd  every  other  power,  obtained  an  increase  1 
of  territory,  why  not  England?  who  was  the  main  organ 
of  all  the  success.  Instead  of  establishing  a  number 
of  independent  maritime  states,  such  as  Hamburg,  ! 
Stralsund,  Dantzic,  Genoa,  to  serve  as  entrepots  for 
your  manufactures,  with  conditions,  cither  secret  or 
otherwise, favourable  to  your  commerce,  you  have  basely 
given  up  Genoa  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  united 
Belgium  to  Holland.  You  have  rendered  yourselves 
hated  by  the  Italians  and  Belgians,  and  have  done  ir¬ 
reparable  injury  to  your  trade.  For,  although  it  is  a 
great  point  for  you,  that  Belgium  should  be  separated 
from  France,  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  you  that 
she  should  be  united  to  Holland.  Holland  has  no  ma¬ 
nufactories,  and  consequently  would  have  become  a 
depot  for  yours, from  whence  a  prodigious  influx  would 
be  kept  up  in  the  continent-  Now,  however,  that  Bel¬ 
gium  has  been  made  a  part  of  Holland,  this  last  will 
naturally  prefer  taking  the  manufactures  of  her  own 
subjects  to  those  ot  a  stranger,  and  all  Belgium  may  be 
called  a  manufacturing  town.  Independent  of  this,  in 
case  of  any  future  war  with  France,  Holland  must  join 
the  latter  through  fear  of  losing  the  provinces  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  People  always  consider  the  danger  that  is  most 
imminent.  They  will  reason  thus:  ‘  If  we  declare 
against  France,  we  lose,  directly,  Belgium  and  our  ma¬ 
nufactures;  if  against  England,  what  can  she  do  ? — 
Blockade  our  ports,  and  effect  disembarkations.  We 
shall  still  have  the  commerce  of  the  continent,  and 
shall  have  time  enough  to  prepare  ourselves.  We  must, 
therefore,  declare  for  France.’  It  would  have  been 
much  better  that  you  should  have  given  it  to  Austria.or 
why  not  have  made  it  an  independent  country,  arid 
placed  an  English  prince  as  sovereign  ?  Now  let  us 
see  the  state  you  are  actually  in.  You  are  nearly  as 
effectually  shut  out  from  the  continent,  as  when  1 
reigried  and  promulgated  the  continental  system.  I  ask 
you  what  peace  dictated  by  me,  supposing  that  I  had 
been  victorious,  could  have  been  worse  in  its  effects  for 
England,  than  the  one  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  when 
she  was  triumphant.  The  hatred  which  your  ministers 
bear  to  me,  has  precipitated  them  into  an  abyss.  You 
recollect  I  told  you  some  time  ago,  that  1  thought  it  bad 
policy  to  leave  the  English  troops  in  France,  and  make 
Lord  Wellington  commander-in-chief.  You  now  see 
the  effect  of  it.  Prussia  denies  entrance  to  your  mer¬ 
chandize.  What  can  you  do?  You  can  neither  attempt 
to  intimidate,  nor  proceed  to  extremities,  as  Prussia 
could  fall  upon  Lord  W  ellington  and  his  forty  thousand 
men.  While  you  retain  your  troops  on  the  continent, 
you  will  never  be  independent.  Had  you,  after  the 
grand  blow  was  given,  when  I  was  disposed  of,  with¬ 
drawn  your  troops  from  the  continent,  you  would  have 
been  independent ;  you  would  not  have  drawn  down 
the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  continental  powers,  es¬ 
pecially  at  seeing  Lord  W ellington  commander-in-chief; 
and  they  never  would  have  dared  to  shut  their  ports 
against  you.  You  could  then  have  sent  your  ships, 
blockaded  their  ports,  and  have  declared,  ‘if  you  do  not 
permit  my  merchandize  to  enter,  no  other  shall  either 
wo  in  or  come  out.’  They  would  soon  have  listened  to 
reason. — Now,  your  hands  are  tied;  your  meddling  in 
continental  affairs,  and  trying  to  mnke  yourselves  a 
great  military  power,  instead  of  attending  to  the  sea 
and  commerce,  will  yet  be  your  ruin  as  a  nation.  You 
were  greatly  offended  with  me  for  having  called  you  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.  Had  I  meant  by  this  that  you 
were  a  nation  of  cowards,  you  would  have  had  reason 
to  be  displeased;  even  though  it  were  ridiculous  and 
contrary  to  historical  facts ;  out  no  such  thing  was  ever 
intended.  I  meant  that  you  were  a  nation  of  merchants, 
and  that  all  your,  great  riches,  and  your  grand  resources 
arose  from  commerce,  which  is  true,  What  t“"“ 

stitotes  the  riches  of  England  It 19 ^is  not  mines  o‘f 

ritorv,  or  a  numerous  population.  It  is  not  mines  it 


{gold,  silver,  or  diamonds.  Moreover,  no  man  of  sense 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being  cailed  a  shopkeeper.— 
But  your  prince  and  your  ministers  appear  to  wish  to 
change  altogether  V esprit  of  the  English,  and  to  render 
you  another  nation;  to  make  you  ashamed  of  your  shops 
and  your  trade,  which  have  made  vou  what  you  are 
and  to  sigh  after  nobility,  titles,  and' crosses:  in  fact  to 
assimilate  you  with  the  French.  What  other  object 
can  there  be  in  all  those  cordons,  crosses,  and  honours 
which  are  so  profusely  showered.  You  are  all  nobility 
now,  Instead  of  the  plain  old  Englishmen.  You  are 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  and  want  to  be  a  nation  of  no¬ 
bility  and  gentlemen.*  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  or  beard 
of  now  ill  England,  but  ‘  Sir  John,’  and  ‘  my  lady.’  All 
those  things  did  very  well  with  me  in  France, .because 
they  were  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  ;  but 
believe  me,  it  is  contrary  both  to  the  spirit  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  England.  Stick  to  your  ships,  your  commerce, 
and  counting-houses,  and  leave  cordons,  crosses,  and 
cavalry  uniforms  to  the  continent,  and  you  will  prosper. 
Lord  Castlereagh  himself  was  ashamed  of  your  being 
called  a  nation  of  merchants,  and  frequently  said  in 
France,  that  it  was  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that 
England  depended  upon  commerce,  or  was  indebted  to 
it  for  her  riches  ;  and  added  that  it  was  not  by  any 
means  necessary  to  her.  How  I  laughed  when  I  heard 
of  this  false  pride.  He  betrayed  his  country  at  /(he 
peace.  I  do  no-t  mean  to  say,”  continued  he,  laying 
his  hand  over  his  heart,  “  that  he  did  it  from  Here,  but 
l  lie  betrayed  it  by  neglecting  its  interests.  He  was  in 
1  fact  the  commis  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  Perhaps  he 
wanted  to  convince  them  that  you  were  not  a  nation  of 
t  merchants,  by  shewing  clearly  that  you  would  not  make 
any  advantageous  bargain  for  yourselves;  by  magna¬ 
nimously  giving  up  every  thing,  that  nations  might  cry, 
‘Oh  :  how  nobly  England  has  behaved  !’  Had  he  at¬ 
tended  to  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  had  he  sti- 
!  puiated  for  commercial  treaties,  for  the  independence 
of  some  maritime  states  a  nd  towns,  for  certain  advan- 
;  tages  to  he  secured  to  England,  to  indemnify  her  for  the 
waste  of  blood,  and  the  enormous  sacrifices  she  had 
j  made,  why  then  they  aright  have  said,  ‘What  a  merce¬ 
nary  people,  they  are  truly  a. nation  of  merchants;  see 
what  bargains  they  want  to  make  ;’  and  Lord  Castle- 
i  reagh  would  not  have  been  so  well  received  in.  the 
drawing-rooms  ?” 

,  “Talent  he  may  have  displayed  in  some  instances,” 
'Continued  the  Emperor,  “and  great  pertinacity  in  ac- 
|  cotnpTishing  iny  downfal ;  but'  as  to  knowledge  of,  or 
attention  to,  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  he  has 
:  manifos  ed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Pndoably  for 
|  a  thousand  years,  such  another  opportunity  of  aggran- 
dizingEugland  will  not  occur.  In  thepositionof  affairs, 
i  nothing  could  have  been  refused  loyou.  But  now  after 
|  such  romantic  and  unparalleled  successes:  after  having 

been  favoured  by  Go$  and  by  accidents,  in  the  manner 

yon  have  been;  after  effecting  impossibilities,  I  may  I 
say — effecting  what  the  most  sanguine  mind  could  never  ! 
have  entertained  the  most  distant  idea  of,  What  has 
England  gained  ? — the  cordons  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
for  Lord  Castlereagh !” 

*  Tills  tic  said  in  English,  as  well  as  the  wards  marked  with 
commas,  which  follow. 

Vandamme. — Heard  a  curious  anecdote  of  General 
Vandamme.  When  made  prisoner  by  the  Russians, 
he  was  brought  before  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  re¬ 
proached  him  in  bitter  terms  with  being  a  robber,  a 
plunderer,  and  a  murderer;  adding,  that  no  favour 
could  be  granted  to  such  an  execrable  character.  This 
was  followed  by  an  order  that  be  should  be  scut  to 
Siberia,  whilst  the  other  prisoners  were  sent  to  a  much 
less  northern'  destination.  Vandamme  replied,  with 
great  sang  froid,  “It  may  be,  sire,  that  I  am  a  robber 
and  a  plunderer;  but  at  least  I  have  not  to  reproach 
myself  with  having  soiled  my  hands  with  the  blood  of  a 
father ! !” 

Soult. — I  asked  bis  opinion  about  Soult,  and  men- 
I  tioned  that  I  had  heard  some  persons  place  him  in  the 
rank  next  to  himself  as  a  general.  He  replied,  “  he  is 
an  excellent  minister-at-war,  or  major-general  of  an 
army :  one  who  knows  much  better  the  arrangement  ot 
an  army,  than  to  command  in  chief.” 

Death  of  Moreau. — “  In  the  battle  before 
Dresden,”  said  Napoleon,  “  I  ordered  an  attack  to  be 
made  upon  the  allies  by  both  flanks  of  my  army. — 
j  While  the  manoeuvres  for  this  purpose  were  executing, 

!  the  centre  remained  -motionless.  At  the  distance  of 
about  from  this  to  the  outer  gate,  (about  500  yards,)  I 
observed  a  group  of  persons  collected  together  on 
horseback.  Concluding  that  they  were  endeavouring 
to  observe  my  manoeuvres,  I  resolved  to  disturb  them, 
and  called  to  a  Captain  of  artillery,  who  commanded  a 
field  battery  of  eighteen  or  twenty  pieces:  to  throw  a 
dozen  bullets  at  once  into  that  group ;  perhaps  there  are 
some  little  generals  in  it.  It  was  done  instantly.  One 
of  the  balls  struck  Moreau,  carried  off’  both  his  legs,  and 
|  went  through Jjis  horse.  Many  more,  I  believe,  who 
were  near  him,  were  killed  and  wounded.  A  moment 
before  Alexander  had  been  speaking  to  him.  Moreau’s 
legs  were  amputated  hot  far  from  the  spot.  /)ue  of 
his  feet,  with  the  boot  upon  it,  which  the  surgeon  had 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  was  brought  by  a  peasant  to 
the  king  of  Saxony,  with  information  that  some  officer 
of  great  distinction  had  been  struck  with  a  cannon 
shot.  The  King  conceiving  that  the  name  of  the  person 
might  perhaps  be  discovered  by  the  boot,  seut  it  to  me. 

It  was  examined  at  my  head-quarters,  but  all  that 
could  be  ascertained  was,  that  the  boot  was  neither 
of  English  nor  of  French  manufacture.  The  next  day 
we  were  informed  it  was  the  leg  of  Moreau.  It  is  not 
a  little  extraordinary,”  continued  Napoleon,  “  that  in 
an  action  a  short  time  afterwards,  I  ordered  the  same 
artillery  officer,  with  the  same  guns,  and  under  nearly 
similar  circumstances,  to  throw  18  or  20  bullets  at  once 
into  a  concourse  of  officers  collected  together,  by  which 
General  St.  Priest,  another  Frenchman,  a  traitor  and  a 
man  of  talent,  who  had  a  command  in  the  Russian  army 
was  killed,  along  with  many  others.  Nothing,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Emperor,  “  is  more  destructive  than  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  dozen  or  more  guns  at  once  amongst  a 
group  of  persons.  From  one  or  two  they  may  escape  ; 
but  from  a  number  of  discharges  at  a  time,  it  is  almost 
impossible.” 

*  One  of  tlie  Commissioners. 


BONAPARTE. 

[  Extracts  from  O'Meara's  /Fork.’] 

Napoleon  spoke  about  Russia,  and  said,  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  would  yet  find  that  he  had  adopted  the 
best  possible  policy  at  the  time  he  had  intended  to  re¬ 
establish  the  kingdom  of- Poland,  which  would  he  the 
only  effectual  means  of  stopping  the  increasing  power 
j  of  Russia.  It  was  putting  a  barrier,  a  dyke  to  that  for¬ 
midable  empire,  which  it  waslikely  wouldyet  overwhelm 
\  Europe.  “I  do  not  think,’' said  he,  “  that  I  shall  live 
to  see  it,  but  you  may.  You  are  In  the  flower  of  your 
|  age,  and  may  expect  to  live  thirty-five  years  longer.  I 
think  that  you  will  see  that  the  Russians  will  either  in¬ 
vade  and  take  India,  or  enter  Europe  withfour  hundred 
thousand  Cossacs  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  deserts, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  real  Russians.  When  Paul 
was  so  violent  against  you,  he  sent  to  me  for  a  plan  to 
invadelndia.  Isenthim  one,  with  instructions  in  de¬ 
tail.”  (Here  Napoleon  shewed  me  on  a  map  the  routes, 
and  the  different  points  from  whence  the  army  was  to 
have  proceeded.)  '“From  a  port  in  the  Caspian  Sea  he 
was  to  have  marched  on  to  India.  Russia,”  continued 
he,  “must  either  fall  or  aggrandize  herself,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  latter  will  take  place.  By 
invading  other  countries,  Russia  has  two  points  to  gam, 
—an  increase  of  civilization  and  polish,  by  rubbing 
against  other  powers,*  the  acquisition  of  money,  and 
the  rendering  friends  to  herself  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deserts,  with  whom  Some  years  back  she  was  at  war. — 
The  CoSsacs,  Calmncks,  and  other  barbarians,  who  have 
accompanied  the  Russians  into  France,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  having  once  acquired  a  taste  for  the  luxuries 
of  the  south,  will  carry  back  to  their  deserts  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  places  where  they  had  such  line  women,  fine 
living,  and  not  only  will  not  themselves  be  able  to  en¬ 
dure  their  own  barbarous  and  sterile  regions,  hut  will 
communicate  to  their  neighbours  a  desire  to  conquer 
these  delicious  countries.  In  all  human  probability, 
.Alexander  will  be  obliged  eitherto  take  India  from  you, 
in  order  to  gain  riches  and  provide  employment  for  them, 
and  thereby  prevent  a  revolution  in  Russia ;  or  he  will 
make  an  irruption  into  Em'ope,  at  the  head  ofsoine  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  those  barbarians  on  horseback,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  carry  everything 
before  him.  What  I  say  to  you  is  confirmed  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  ages,  during  which  it  has  been  invariably 
observed,  that  whenever  those  barbarians  had  once, got 
a  taste  of  the  south  of  Europe,  they  always  ret u rived  to 
attempt  new  conquests  and  ravages,  and  have  finally 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  country. 
It  is  natural  to  man  to  desire  'to  be.t(er  his  condition;  j 
and  those  canaille,  when  they  contrast' their  own  deserts 
with  the  fine  provinces  they  have  left,  will  always  have 
an  itching  after  the  latter,  well-knowing  also,  that  no 
nation  will  retaliate,  or  attempt  to  take  their  desgrts 
from  them.  Those  canaille continued  he,  “possess 
all  the  requisites  for  conquest.  They  are  brave,  acti  ve, 
patient  offatigne  and  bad  living,  poor,  and  desirous  of 
enriching  themselves.  I  think,  however,  that  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  Poland.  If  Alexander  succeeds  in  incorpo¬ 
rating  Poland  with  Russia,  that  is  to  say,  in  perfectly 
reconciling  the  Pules  to  the  Russian  government,  and 
not  merely  subduing  the  country,  he  lias  gained  the 
greatest  Step.towards  subduing  India.  My  opinion  is, 
that  he  will  attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
projects  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  think  the  last  to  be  the 
most  probable.” 

I  observed  that  the  distance  was  great  and  that  the 
Russians  had  not  the  money  necessary  for  such  a 
grand  undertaking.  “The  distance  is  nothing,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Emperor ;  “  supplies  can  easily  be  carried  on 
camels, and  the  cossacks  will  always  ensure  a  sufficiency 
of  them.  Money  they  will  find  when  they  Arrive  there. 
The  hope  of  conquest  would  immediately  unite  armies 
of  Cossacs  and  Kalmucks  without,  expense.  Hold  out 
to  them  the  plunder  of  some  rich  cities  as  a  lure,  and 
thousands  would  flock  to  their  banners.  “Europe,” 
continued  he,  “and  England  in  particular,  ought  to 
have  prevented  the  union  of  Poland  with  Russia.” 

“A  great  object  for  England,”  added  Napoleon, 
“ought  to  be  to  keep 'Belgium  always  separate  from 
France,  as  France  having  Belgium  might  he  said,  in 
case  of  a  war  with  England,  to  have  possession  of 
Hamburgh,  &c.  It  would,  however,  have  been  better 
forEngland,thatAustriahadit  t  lvanit  should  be  poSses  ,ed 
by  Holland,  because  Austria  is  stronger;  and  whpn 
France  rises  from  her  present  state  of  nothingness  Hol¬ 
land  being  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  will  always  be  at 
her  feet. 

“If  I  had  succeeded  in  my  expedition  to  Russia,” 
added  he,  “  l  would  have  obliged  Alexander  to 
accede  to  the  Continental  system  against  England,  and 
thereby  have  compelled  the  latter  to  make  peace.  I 
would  also  have  formed  Poland  into  a  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  kingdom.”  I  asked  what  kind  of  a  peace  he 
would  have  given  to  us.  “A  very  good  one,”  replied 
Napoleon.  “I  would  only  have  insisted  on  your  dis- 
coniinuing  yonr  vexations  at  sea.”  I  asked  if  he  would 
have  left  us  Malta;  to  which  he  replied  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  adding,  that  he  was  lived  of  war,  and  was  as  well 
adapted  for  the  former  as  thelatler;  that  he  would  have 
employed  himself  in  improving  and  adorning  of  France, 
in  tlie  education  oif  his  son,  and  in  writing  his  history. 
“  At  least,”  said  he,  “the  allied  powers  cannot  take 
from  me  hereafter  the  great  public  works  wh'c.h  I  have 
executed,  the  roads  which  I  made  over  the  Alps,  and 
the  seas  which  I  have  united.  They  cannot  place  their 
feet  to  improve  where  mine  have  not  been  before.  They 
cannot  take  from  me  the  code  of  laws  which  I  formed 
and  which  will  go  down  to  tine  latest  posterity.  Thank 
God,  of  these  they  never  can  deprive  me.” 

I  said,  that  I  had  been  seeking  for  the  number  of 
ships  which  bad  been  seized  by  the  English  prior  to  the 
proclamation  issued  by  him  for  the  aetension  of.  the 
English  in  France,  and  could  only  discover  that  two 
chasse  marees  had  been  taken  in  Quiberon  Bay.  “Two 
cliasse  marees?”  said  Napoleon,  “why  there  was 
property  to  the  amount  of  70  millions,  and  I  suppose 
above  200  ships  detained  before  I  issued  the  proclama¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  what  England  lias  always  done.  In  the 
warof  1773,you  did  thesame,and  you  gaveas  areason, 
that  you  had  always  done  so.  The  great  cause  of  dis¬ 
pute  between  you  and  us  was,  that!  would  not  allow 

*  The  literal  English  of  his  words. 


you "to  dfo  wliat  you  liked  atsea;  or  at  least,  if  so,  that 
I  would  get  as  it  pleased  me  by  land.  In  short,  I  did 
not  wish  to  receive  laws  from  you,  but  rather  to  give 
them.  Perhaps  in  this  I  pushed  matters  too  far. — 
Man  is  liable  to  err.  When  you  blockaded  France 
I  blockaded  England  ;  and  it  was  not  a  paper 
blockade,  as  I  obliged  you  to  send  your  merchan¬ 
dize  round  by  the  Baltic,  and  occupy  a  little  island  iu 
the  North  Sea  in  order  to  smuggle.  You  said  that  you 
would  shut  me  out  from  the  seas,  and  I  said  that  I 
would  shut  you  out  from  the  land.  You  succeeded,  but 
bad  it  not  been  for  accidents,  you  would  not.  Your 
count  ry  is  nothing  the  better  for  it,  through  the  imbeci¬ 
lity  of  your  ministers,  who  have  aggrandized  Russia 
instead  of  their  own  country.” 

“If, ’’said  be,  “Lord  Castlereagh  were  to  offer  to 
place  me  again  upon  the  throne  of  Franca  on  the  same 
conditions  that  Louis  fills  it,  I  would  prefer  remaining 
where  I  am.  There  is  no  man  more  to  be  pitied  than 
Louis.  He  is  forced  upon  the  nation  as  king,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  allowed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  the  allies  oblige  him  to  have  recourse  to  mea¬ 
sures  which  must  increase  their  hatred'instead  of  con-, 
ciliating  their  affections.  Royalty  is  degraded  by  the. 
steps  they  have  made  him  adopt.  On  la  rend  si  sale  et 
simtprisable ,  that  dt  reflects  upon  the  throne  of  England 
itself.  In  place  of  making  him  respectable,  on  l' a  con¬ 
vert  d'ordure." 

“The  French  nation,”  continued  he,  “would  never 
willingly  consent  to  receive  the  Bourbons  as  kings,  be-s 
cause  the  allies  wish  it.  They  would  desire  me,  because- 
the  allies  do  not ;  but  putting  iu«?  out  of  the  question, 
the  French  are  desirous  to  see  *he  throne  filled  by  oue 
chosen  by  themselves,  and  for  whom  no  enemies  or  fo¬ 
reign  powers  had  interfered.  Ask  yourselves,  you  En¬ 
glishmen,  what  your  sentiments  would  be  m  a  similar 
case?  The  wish  of  your  luinisters  to  re-establish 
despotic  power  and  superstition  in  France,  carfnot 
be  agreeable  to  the  English.  A  free  people,  unless 
indeed  a  desire  to  humble  and  to  injure  prevails, 
cannot  wish  to  see  another  nation  enslaved. —  J 
III  treated  as  I  have  been,  and  deprived  of  every 
thing  dear  to  me,”  added  he,  “I  prefer  my  sojourn 
upon  this  execrable  rock,  to  being  seated  on  the  throne 
;  of  France  like  Louis,  as  I  know  that  posterity  will  do 
me  justice.  Another  year  or  two  will  probably  finish 
my  career  in  this  world,  but  what  I  have  done  will  never 
perish.  Twelve  hundred  years  lienee  my  name  will  be 
mentioned  with  respect,  while  those  of  my  oppressors 
will  be  unknown,  or  only  known  by  being  loaded  with 
infamy  and  opprobium.”  .  J 

His  Religion.— I  observed,  that,  in  England  there 
were  different  opinions  about  his  faith;  that  some  had 
lately  supposed  him  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  “  Ebbene , 
replied  he.  “  Credo  tutto  quel  che  crede  la  chiesa."— 
(I  believe  all  that  the  church  believes.)  “I  used,” 
continued  he,  “  to  make  the  Bishop  of  Nantes  dispute 
with  the  Pope  frequently  in  my  presence.  He  wanted 
to  re-establish  the  monks.  Mv  Bishop  used  to  tell  him 
that  the  Empercfr  had  no  objection  to  persons  being 
monks  in  their  hearts,  but  that  he  objected  to  allow  any 
society  of  them  to  exist  publicly.  The  Pope  wanted  me 
to  confess,  which  I  always  evaded  by  saying,  ‘  Holy 
father  (santo  padre),  I  am  too  much  occupied  at  pre¬ 
sent. — When  I  get  older.’  I  took  a  pleasure  in  con¬ 
versing  with  the  Pope,  who  was  a  good  old  man,  ma 
lestardo,  (though  obstinate.)”  _  ' 

“There  are  so  many  different  religions, ”  continued  he, 
“  or  modifications  of  them,  that  it  is  difficult,  to  know 
which  to  choose.  If  one  religion  had  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  I  should  think  that  to  be  the 
true  one.  As  it  is,  lam  of  opinion  that  every  person 
ought  to  continue  in  the  religion  in  which  he  was 
brought  u pg  in  that  of  his  fathers.  What  are  you  ?”— 
“  A  protestant,”  I  replied.  “  Was  your  father  so?” — 

I  said,  “  Yes.”  “  Then  continue  in  that  belief.” 

“  In  France,”  continued  he,  “  I  received  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike  at  my  levee,  I  paid  their  minis¬ 
ters  alike.  I  gave-  the  protestants  a  tine  cluu-ch  at 
Paris,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  religious  quarrels  in  places  where 
there  were  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  I  pro¬ 
hibited  them  from  tolling  the  bells  to  summon  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  worship  in  their  respective  churches,  unless  the 
ministers  of  the  one  and  the  other  made  a  specific  re¬ 
quest  for  permission  to  do  so,  and  stating  that  it  was  at 
the  desire  and  request  of  the  members  of  each  religion. 
Permission  was  then  given  tor  a  year,  and  if  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  year  the  demand  was  not  renewed  by 
both  parties  again,  it  was  not  continued.  By  these 
means,  I  prevented  the  squabbles  which  had  previously 
existed,  as  the  Catholic  priests  found  that  they  could 
not  have  their  own  bells  tolled,  unless  the  Protestants 
had  a  similar  privilege.”  % 

Spain. — In  answer  to  a  remark,  that  the*  invasion  of 
Spain  had  been  a  measure  very  destructive  to  him,  he 
replied,  “If  the  government  I  established  had  remained, 
it  would  have  been  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
for  Spain.  I  would  have  regenerated  the  Spaniards;  I 
would  have  made  them  a  great  nation.  Instead  of  a 
feeble,  imbecile,  and  superstitious  race  of  Bourbons,  I 
would  have  given  them  a  new  dynasty,  that  would 
have  no  claim  on  the  nation,  except  by  the  good  it  would 
have  rendered  unto  it.  For  an  hereditary  race  of  asses, 
they  would  have  had  a  monarch,  with  ability  to  revive 
the  nation,  sunk  under  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  ig¬ 
norance.  Perhaps  it  is  better  for  France  that  I  did  not 
succeed,  as  Spain  would  have  been  a  formidable  rival. 

I  would  have  destroyed  superstition  aitd  priestcraft,  and 
abolished  the  inquisition  and  the  monasteries  ot  those 
lazy  beslie  di  frati.  I  would  at  least  have  rendered 
the  priests  harmless.  The  guerillas,  who  fought  so 
bravely  against  me,  now  lament  their  success.  When 
I  was  last  in  Paris,  I  had  letters  from  Mina,  and  many 
otherleaders  of  the  guerillas,  craving  assistance  to  expel 
i  their  friar  from  the  throne.”  s 

.  Prussia. — “  1  gave  Hanover  to  the  Prussians,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “on  purpose  to  embroil  them  with  you,  pro¬ 
duce  a  war,  ana  shut  you  out  from  the  continent.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was  blockhead  enough  to  believe  that 
he  could  keep  Hanover,  and  still  remain  at  peace  with 
you.  He  made  war  upon  me  afterwards,  like  a  mad¬ 
man,  induced  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Louis,  with  some 
other  young  men,  who  persuaded  him  that  Prussia  vvas 
strong  enough,  even  without  Russia.  A  few  weeks 
convinced  him  of  the  contrary.” 


BONAPARTE. 

[ Extracts  from  O'Meara’s  /Pork."] 

State  op  England.— The  conversation  turned  upon 
the  national  debt  and  the  great  weight  of  taxes  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Napoleon  professed  himself  doubtful  that  the 
English  could  now  continue  to  manufacture  goods  so  as 
to  be  able  to  sell  them  at  the  same  price  as  those  made 
in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  actual  necessaries  of 
life  being  so  much  dearer  in  England  than  in  France. — 

He  professed  his  disbelief  that  the  nation  could  support 
the  immense  weightof  taxes,  the  dearness  of  provisions, 
and  the  extravagance  of  a  bad  administration.  “  When 
I  was  in  France,”  continued  he,  “  with  four  times  the 
extent,  of  territory,  and  four  times  the  population,  I 
never  could  have  raised  one  half,  of  your  taxes.  How 
the  English  popolaszo  bear  it,  I  cannot  conceive.  The 
French  would  not  have  suffered,  one  fourth  of  them. — 
Notwithstanding  your  great  successes,”  continued  he, 
which  are  indeed  almost  incredible,  and  to  which  acci-  , 
dent,  and  perhaps  destiny,  have  much  contributed,  I  do 
not  think  that  you  are  yet  out  of  the  scrape  :  though 
you  have  the  world  at  command,  I  do  not  nelievc  that 

you  will  ever  be  able  to  get  over  your  debt.  Yourgreat 

commerce  has  kept  you  up  ;  but  that  will  fail  when  you  i 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  undersell  the  manufacturers  ! 
of  other  nations,  who  are  rapidly  improving.  A  few 
years  will  tell  if  t  am  right. 

The  War.— “Pitt  and  his  politics,”  continued  he, 

“  nearly  ruined  England  by  keeping  up  a  continental 
war  with  France.  I  remarked,  that  it  was  asserted 
by  many  able  politicians  in  England,  that  if  we  had  not 
carried  on  that  warn  we  should  jutve  been  ruined,  and 
ultimately  have  become  a  province  of  France.  “  It.  is 
not  true,”  said  Napoleon ;  “  England  being  at  war  with 
France,  gave  the  latter  a  pretence  and  an  opportunity 
pf  extending  her  conquests  to  the  length  she  did  under 
me,  until  I  became  emperor  of  nearly  all  trie  wpi  id,  which 
could  not  have  happened,  if  there  had  been  no  war.— 
The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  occupation  of 
Malta.  “Two  days,”  said  he,  “  before-Lord  Whit¬ 
worth  left  Paris,  an  offer  was  made  to  the  minister  and 
to  others  about  me  of  thirty  millions  of  francs,  and  to 
acknowledge  me  as  King  of  France,  provided  I  would 
give  you  up  Malta.” — Napoleon  added,  however,  that 
the  war  would  have  broken  out,  had  Malta  been  out  of 
the  question. 

The  wdrst  thing  England  has  ever  done,  was  that  of 
endeavouring  to  make  herself  a  great  military  nation. 

In  attempting  that,  England  must  always  be  the  slave 
of  Russia,  Austria,  or  Prussia,  of  at  least  subservient  to 
same  of  them ;  because  you  have  not  a  population  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  to  combat  on  the  continent  v 
France,  or  with  any  of  the  powers  I  have  named,  and 
must  consequently  hire  men  from  some  of  them;  whe  le¬ 
as,  at  sea,  you  are  so  superior;  your  sailors  are  sp  much 
better,  that  you  can  always  command  the  otheis  with 
safety  to  yourselves  and  with  little  comparative  expense. 
Your  soldiers  have  not  the  requisite  qualities  for  a 
military  nation.  They  are  not  equal  in  address,  he t^.ty 
or  intelligence,  to  the  French.  When  they  get  from 
under  the  fear  of  the  lash,  thevobeynol.ody.  Inare.- 
treat,  they  cannot  be  managed  ;  and  if  they  meet  wit  1 
wine,  they  are  so  many  debits (lantpdiavolt). 
to  subordination.  I  saw  the  retreat  of  Moore,  and  I 

never  witnessed  any  thing  like  it.  It  w^s  '  Vlv  ^1  wete 
collect  or  to  make  them  do  any  thing.  Neai ly  all  weie 
drunk.  Your  officers  depend  upon  interest  or  money  for 
promotion.  Your  soldiers, are  brave,  nobody  can  deny 
it;  but  it  was  bad  policy  to  encourage  the.  military 
mania,  instead  of  sticking  to  your  marine,  which  is  the 
real  force  of  your  country,  and  one  which,  wh  t  you 
preserve  it,  will  always  render  you 

to  have  good  soldiers,  a  nation  must  always  be  at  war. 

Waterloo.— “If  you  had  lost  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  what  a  state  would  England  have  been  in i  .  1 

flower  of  vour  youth  would  have  been  destroyed ,  toi 

not  a  man,  not  even  Lord  Wellington,  wou  ia  ^ 
caned  ”  I  observed  here  that  Lord  Wellington  naa 
determined  never  to  leave  the  field  alive.  Napoleon 

replied,  “  he  could  not  retreat.  Hewould  havebee 
destroyed  with  his  army,  if  instead  of  t'.e  Prussians 
Grouchy  had  come  up.”  1  asked  him  ifhe i  had l  nogbe 
lieved  for  some  time  that  the  Prussians  had  shewn 
themselves,  were  a  part  of  Grouchy  s  coips.  He  l  e 
£  '  Sminly;  aid  I  can  now 
whv  it  was  a  Prussian  division  and  not  that  of  Grouchy. 

"  hen  foot  tile  liberty  of  ..king  -It.ther ,  rf J»£«r 
Grouchy  nor  the  Prussians  had  arrived,  it  would  hav 
not  been  a  drawn  battle.  Napoleon  answered,  “  the 
English  army  would  have  beeli  destroyed.  They  were 
debated  at  mid-day.  But  accident,  or  more  likely  de¬ 
stiny,  decided  that  Lord  Wellington  should  gain  it.~-i 
could  scarcely  believe  that  he  would  have  given  me  bat¬ 
ik -because  if  be  had  retreated  to  Antwerp,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  I  must  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  armies  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men 
that  were  coming  against  me.  By  giving  me  batt  e, 
hire  was  a  Sfce  for  me.  It  was  the  greatest  folly 
to  disunite  the  English  and  Prussian  armies.  They 
ouo-ht  to  have  been  united  ;  and  I  cannot  c<iV?e],Je  ! 
reason  of  their  separation.  It  was  folly  in  Wellington 

wSIw'SnadesSed!,e 

,  He  ought  tbo\tvePb1en  ^cTmped  |om* 

1  ministry.  The  indignation  g  t^e  flower  of  the 
caused  the  loss  of  forty  .  fcl)  a  popular  feel- 

English  army,  would  have  excited  ,  ^  pThe  pCOk 
ing,  that  they  would  bave  heen  ^  .g  Qn  tjie  throne 

pie  would  have  said  what  is  it  t  sacrifice  all 

of  France,  Louis  or  N*]^n^07ih^brone  a  de- 
our  blood  m  endeavouring  to  p  ^  enoU(rh.  It  is  no 

SS-SwiSSK'"-''*  J“iMd  -«•“ 


rT^e  coalition  was  nSfbiiig  without  England.  The 
Russians  would  have  made  peace,  and  I  should  have 
been  quietly  seated  on  thd  throne.  Peace  would  have 
I  been  permanent,  as  what  could  France  do  after  the 
treaty  of  Paris  ?  What  was  to  be  feared  from  her  ?” 
j  “These,”  continued  he,  “  were  my  reasons  for  at¬ 
tacking  the  English.  I  had  beaten  the  Prussians. — 
Before  twelve  o’clock,  I  had  succeeded.  Every  thing 
was  mine,  I  may  say,  but  accident  and  destiny  decided 
it  otherwise.  The  English  fought  most  bravely  doubt- 
I  Jess,  nobody  can  deny  it.  Bui  they  must  have  been 
;  destroyed.  ...j ;  j 

The  Jews.— -During  the  conversation,  I  took  the  li 
berty  of  asking  the  emperor  his  reasons  for  having  en 
couraeed  the  Jews  so  much.  He  replied,  “  I  whnted 
to  make  them  leave  off  usury,  and  become  like  other 
men.  There  were  a  great  many  Jews  in  the  countries 
I  reigned  over;  by  removing  their  disabilities,  and  by 
putting  them  upon  an  equality  witjh  Catholics,  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  others,  I  hoped  to  make  them  become  good 
citizens,  and  conduct  tnemselves  like  others  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  believe  that  I  should  have  succeeded  in  the 
end.  My  reasoning  with  them  was,  that,  as  their  rab¬ 
bins  explained  to  them,  that  they  ought  not  to  practise 
usufy  to  their  own  tribes,  but  Were  allowed  to  do  so 
with  Christians  and  others,  that,  therefore,  as  I  had  re¬ 
stored  them  to  all  their  privileges,  and  made  them  equal 
to  my  other  subjects,  they  must  consider  me  to  be  the 
head  of  their  natioh,  like  Solomon  or  Herod,  and  my 
subjects  as  brethren  of  a  tribe  similar  to  theirs.  That, 
consequently,  they  were  not  permitted  to  practise  usury 
with  me  or  them,  but.  to  treat  us  as  if  we  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  That,  having  similar  privileges  to  my 
other  subjects,  they  were,  in  like  manner,  to  pay  taxes, 
and  submit  to  the  laws  of  conscription  aftd  others.  By 
tins  I  rained  many  soldiers.  „  Besides,  I  should  have 
drawn  great  wealth  to  France,  as  the  Jews  are  very 
numerous,  aud  would  have  flocked  to  a  country  where 
they  enjoyed  such  superior  privileges.  Moreover,  I 
wanted  to  establish  an  universal  liberty  of  conscience. 

My  system  was  to  have  no  predominant  religion*  but  to 
allow  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  thought,  to 
make  all  men  equal,  whether  Protestants,  Catholics, 
Mahometans,  Deists,  or  others  *,  so  that  their  religion 
should  have  no  influence  Mi  getting  them  employments 
under  government.  In  fact,  that  it  should  neither  be 
the  means  of  serving  or  of  injuring dfeem ;  and  that  no 
objection  should  be  made  to  a  man’s  getting  a  sffuahon 
on  the  score  of  religion,  provided  he  were  fit  for  B  m 
other  respects.  I  made  eveiry  thing  independent  of  re- 
Son  All  the  tribunals  were  so.  Marriages  were 
independent  of  thepriesls;  even  the  burymg-grounds 
were  not  left  at  their  disposal,  as  they  could  not  refuse  , 
interment  to  the  body  of  any  person,  of 
ligion.  My  intention  was  to  render  every  thing  be- 
Eing  to  the  state  and  the  constitution  purely  civil 
an^  independent  of  any  religion.  I  wished  to  deprive 
the  priests  of  all  influence  and  power  m  Civil  affairs 
and  Jo  oblige  them  to  confine  themselves  to  their  own 
spiritual  matters,  and  meddle  with  nothing  else. 

Freemasons. — I  asked  some  questions  relative  to  the 
freemasons,  and  his  opinions  concerning;  them.  A 
set  of  imbeciles  who  meet,  a  f aire  £ 

form  some  ridiculous  fooleries.  However, 

thev  do  some  good  actions.  They  assisted  in  the  Re- 

has  a  tendency  to  do  mischief  to i  it.  connection 

the  freemasons  on  the  continent  fcad  any  eougm* 

Em*“!2  H?  .aid,  “  SWOT  se,  «.  the,  fought 
against  the  pope.”  .  ,  , 

Napoleon.— Napoleon’s  hours  of  rising-  were 
uncertain  much  depending  Upon  the  quantum  ot  rest  he 

went  out  to  ride,  attended  by  some  of  his  General,  or 

j*“  r2£d\“"S,p  unless  -he  »«• 

he  retired  j&jljmess  was  obtained  by  the  closnfe 

SK/rUoy  through  which  .  .HigM  P™. 

When  ill  Srchand  occasionally  read  to  him  until  he 

Si  .Sleep.  At  times  he  rose  J  whs  v'efv 

dictated  *™f'e2o  ridr'WhVnfehfeWd  in  hi 

of  I  is  suiTe  for  a  few  hours,  and  at  two  or  three  o  (dock 

for  an  hour  or  two  ;  then  returned  and  dictated  or  reaa 
until  eight,  or  occasionally  played  a  game  of  chess,  at 
which  tfme  dinner  was  announced, 
ed  halfan  hourin  duration.  He  ate  heartilyAnd  fas  , 
did  not  appear  to  be  partial  to  high-seasoned  or  licb  tood. 
One  of  his  most  favourite  dishes  was  a  roasted  leg  of 
mutton,  of  which  I  hate  sometimes  seenhhn  pare  he 
outside  brown  part  oft:  he  was  also  t^tton 

chops.  He  rarely  drailk  as  much  as  a  P®‘ cjj** 
his  dinner,  which  was  generally  much  d'loted  with 
water;  After  dinner,  when  the  servants  had  with 
•drawn,  and  whfen  there  were  no  visitors,  he  ^ctimes 
played  at  chess  or  at  wlust,  but  more  frequently  sent 
L  a  volume  of  Corneille  or  of  some  other  esteemed 
author,  and  read  aloud  for  an  hour,  or  chattered  w. 
the  ladies  and  the  rest  of  his  suite  He  usually  retired 
to  his  bed-room  at  ten  or  eleven,  and  to  rest  immediately 
afterwards.  He  never  ate  more  than  two  meals  a  day, 
nor,  since  I  knew'him,  had  he  ever  taken  moie  than  a  | 
very  small  cbn  of  coffee  after  each  repast,  and  at  no  | 
other  time.  I  have  also  been  informed  by  those .who 
have  been  in  his  Service  for  15  years,  that  he  had  never 
exceeded  that  quantity  since  they  first  knew  him.-  j 
Napoleon  in  Extie ,  or  a  voice  from  St.  Helena. 


BONAPARTE. 

[Extracts  from  O'Meara's  >tr orki] 

Told  liim  (Napoleon)  that  I  had  received  a  Ports¬ 
mouth  paper,  in  which  were  contained  extracts  from  a 
work  published  in  London  under  his  name.  He  looked 
over  it,  and  observed  that  he  had  not  written  a  line  of 
it,  though  some  parts  resembled  his  manner.  He  added 
that  there  was  a  Scotchman,  whose  name  he  did  not  re¬ 
collect,  who  had  written  several  articles  so  much  in  his 
style,  that  when  in  France  he  had  caused  some  of  his 
works  to  be  translated  into  French.  _ 

I  informed  him  that  Colonel  Macirone,  aid-de-camp 
to  Murat,  had  published  some  anecdotes  of  his  late 
master.  “What  does  he  say  of  me?”  said  Napoleon. — 

I  replied,  that  I  had  not  seen  the  book,  but  had  been 
informed  by  Sir  Thomas  Reade  that  he  spoke  ill  of  him. 
“Oh,”  said  he,  laughing,  “that  is  nothing ;  lam  well 
accustomed  to  it.  But  what  does  he  say  ?”  I  answer¬ 
ed,  it  was  asserted  that  Murat  had  imputed  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  cavalry  not  having  been 
properly  employed,  and  had  said,  that  if  he  (Murat)  had 
commanded  them,  the  French  would  have  gained  the 
victory.  “  It  is  very  probable,”  replied  Napoleon,  “  I 
could  not  be  every  where;  and  Murat  was  the  best  ca¬ 
valry  officer  in  the  world.  He  would  have  given  more  c 
impetuosity  to  the  charge.  There  wanted  but  very 
little,  I  assure  you,  to  gain  the  day  for  me.  Enfoncer 
deux  oh  frois  balqillons ,  and  in  all  probability  Murat 
would  have  effected  that.  There  were  not,  I  believe, 
two  such  officers  in  the  world  as  Murat  for  the  cavalry, 
and  Drouot  for  the  artillery.  Murat  wras  a  most  singu¬ 
lar  character.  Four  and  twenty  years  ago  when  he 
was  a  captain,  I  made  him  my  aid-de-camp,  andsubse- 
qnently  raised  him  to  be  what  he  was.  He  loved,  I 
may  rather  say,  adored  me.  In  my  presence  he  was  as 
it  were  struck  with  awe,  and  ready  to  fall  at  my  feet. 

I  acted  wrong  in  having  separated  him  from  me,  as  with¬ 
out  me,  he  was  nothing.  With  me,  he  was  my  right 
arm.  Order  Murat  to  attack  and  destroy  four  or  live 
thousand  men  in  such  a  direction,  it  was  done  in'a  mo¬ 
ment;  but  leave  him  to  himself  he  was  an  imbecille 
without  judgment.  I  cannot  conceive  how  so  brave  a 
man  could  be  so  Idclie.  He  was  no  where  brave  unless 
before  the  enemy.  There  he  was  probably  the  bravest 
man  in  the  world.  His  boiling  courage  carried  him  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  convert  de  petincs  jusqu'au 
clocher,  and  glittering  with  gold.  How  he  escaped  is 
a  miracle,  being  as  he  was,  always  a  distinguished  mark, 
and  fired  at  by  every  body.  Even  the  Cossacs  admired 
him  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  bravery.  Every 
day  Murat  was  engaged  in  single  combat  with  some  of 
them,  and  never  returned  without  his  sabre  dropping 
with  the  blood  of  those  whom  hehad  slain.  He  was  apa- 
ladine,  in  fact  a  Don  Quixote  in  the  field ;  but  take  him 
into  the  cabinet,  he  was  a  poltroon  without  judgment  or 
decision.  Murat  and  Ney  were  the  bravest  meti  1  ever 
witnessed.  Murat,  however,  was  a  much  nobler  cha¬ 
racter  than  Ney.  Murat  was  generous  and  open;  Ney 
partook  of  the  canaille.  Strange  to  say,  however,  Mu¬ 
rat,  although  he  loved  me,  did  me  more  mischief  than  any 
other  person  in  the  world.  When  I  left  Elba,  I  sent  a 
messenger  to  acquaint  him  with  what  I  had  done.  Im¬ 
mediately  he  must  attack  the  Austrians.  The  messenger 
went  upon  his  knees  to  prevent  him;  but  in  vain.  He 
thought  me  already  master  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  and  that  lie  must  make  his  peace,  and  not  ad- 
here  to  dcmi-mesurcs.  Like  a  madman,  he  attacked 
the  Austrians  with  his  canaille ,  and  ruined  me.  For 
at  that  time  there  was  a  negociation  going  on  between 
Austria  and  me,  stipulating  that  the  former  should 
remain  neuter,  which  would  have  been  finally  concluded, 
and  I  should  have  reigned  undisturbed.  But  as  soon 
as  Murat  attacked  the  Austrians,  the  Emperor  imme¬ 
diately  conceived  that  he  was  acting  by  my  directions, 
and  indeed  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  posterity  believe 
to  the  contrary.  Metternich  said,  ‘  Oh,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  the  same  as  ever.  A  man  of  iron.  The 


Nothing  will  ever 
Austria  joined  the 


trip  to  Elba  lias  not  changed  him 
alter  him  :  all  or  nothing  for  him.’ 

coalition,  and  I  was  lost.  Murat  was  unconscious  that 
my  conduct  was  regulated  by  circumstances  and  adapted 
to  them.  He  was  like  a  man  gazing  at  the  scenes  shif¬ 
ting  at  the  opera,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  maehi- 
neiy  behind,  by  which  the  whole  is  moved.  He  never 
however  thought  that  his  secession  in  the  first  instance 
would  have  been  so  injurious  to  me,  or  he  would  not 
have  joined  the  allies.  He  concluded  that  I  shbuld  be 
obliged  to  give  up  Italy  and  some  other  countries,  but 
never  contemplated  my  total  ruin.” 

Peace  wjth  England. — He  observed  that  he  had 

always  been  willing  to  make  a  peace  with  England _ 

.Let  your  ministers  say  what  they  like,”  said  he  “I 

was  always  ready  to  make  a  peace.  At  the  time  that 

h  ox  died,  there  was-  every  prospect  of  effecting  one.  If 

,  or“  Lauderdale  had  been  sincere  at  first,  it  would  also 

rnve  been  concluded.  Before  the  campaign  in  Prussia 

I  caused  it  to  be  signified  to  him,  that  he  had  better  get 

his  countrymen  to  make  peace,  as  I  would  be  master  of 

ln  n°  m.onths’  f01'this  reason,  that  although 

5{  that  Pr,wrUSS1?  UnUed  VVS,U  bt‘ ?b!e  t0  0PP0*e  me, 
yet  that  Prussia  alone  could  not.  That  the  Russians 

were  three  months’ march  distant;  and  that,  as  I  had 

bgence  that  their  plan  of  campaign  wis  to  defend 

Bejn  ,nst  d  0f  retiring,  in  order  f0  ^  the  s™ 

ot  the  Russians,  I  would  destroy  their  army,  and  take 
Ber  in  before  the  Russians  came  up,  who  a  one  I  would 
easdy  defeat  afterwards.  1  therefore  advised  him  to 
take  advantage  of  my  offer  of  peace,  before  Prussia 

?tZ7ryZJf1JrieHd  °"  th°  wa.  £ 

I  nritf*  fft,  ,  th,s  communication,  I  believe  that 
Lord  Lauderdale  was  sincere,  and  that  lie  wrote  to 
your  ministers  recommending  peace;  but  they  would 
not  agree  to  it,  thinking  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was 

be  H’ofhetat!|0f  ai1Uulldred  tll0UsalltJ  men;  that  1  might 
feated,  and  that  a  defeat  would  be  mv ruin  This 
was  possible.  A  battle  sometimes  decides  eV^ry  thing  • 

o" I'bSrvt  r",  "■“* 

right  as  after  l  p  ’  h?Wever’  P/oved  that  I  was 
ugni,  as,  after  Jena,  Prussia  was  mine.  After 

and  at  Eurfurth,”  continued  he,  “  a  fetter .  contain! 

rof  ?1|°posa|s  Peace  to  England,  signed  by  the  Empe- 

hnt  -^j1®xander  and  myself,  was  sent  to  your  ministers 
but  they  would  not  accept  of  them.”  '  185 


BONAPARTE. 

[  Extracts  from  O'Meara's  tVorlci] 

I  told  Napoleon  that  in  one  of  the  Couriers  sent  him 
by  the  governor,  I  had  observed  a  speech  attributed  to 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  accusing  him  of  having  established 
eight  bastilcs  in  France.  Napoleon  replied,  “  In  some 
respects  it  is  true.  I  established  a  few  prisons,  but 
they  were  for  certain  persons  who  were  under  sentence 
of  death;  as  I  did  not  like  to  have  the  capital  punish¬ 
ment  executed,  and  could  not  send  them  to  Botany 
Bay,  as  you  were  masters  of  the  sea  and  would  have 
released  them,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  them  in  prisons.’^ 

“  There  were,”  continued  he,  “  some  Vendean  chiefs, 
Chousans,  and  others,  who  had  been  arrested  for  rebel¬ 
lion  and  other  crimes,  to  whom  the  choice  was  given, 
either  to  be  tried,  or  to  remain  in  prison  as  long  as  the 
government  might  think  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  state.  Those  gaols  were  inspected  twice  a  year  by 
a  committee  composed  of  a  couneellor  of  state,  and  two 
judges ;  who  each  time  offered  the  prisoners  the  choice 
of  continuing  in  prison  as  they  were,  or  of  being  brought 
to  trial;  but  they  always  preferred  the  former.  They 
were  allowed  three  francs  a  day  for  their  subsistence. 
— No  abuses,”  continued  he  “  were  known  to  be  com- 
ihitted  in  the  prisons;  and  in  fact,  instead  of  being  a 
crime  as  imputed  to  me  in  that  paper,  it  was  a  mercy. 
But,”  added  he,  “  where  is  the  country  without  gaols  ; 
j  are  there  not  some  in  England?” 

Spoke  about  the  possibility  of  his  remaining  in  France  1 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  off 
the  allied  powers.  “  My  opinion  was,”  said  he,  “  that  I 
I  could  not  have  done  so,  without  having  shed  the 
blood  of  hundreds  by  the  gullotine.  I  must  have  plun¬ 
ged  my  hand  up  to  this  in  blood;”  stretching  out  one 
arm  and  applying  the  fingerof  the  other  to  his  arm-pits. 
“  Had  the  legislative  body  displayed  courage,  I  might 
have  succeeded,  but  they  were  frightened  and  divided 
amongst  each  other;  La  Fayette  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  success  of  the  enemies  of  France.  To 
have  given  me  a  chance,  I  must  have  had  recourse  to 
the  most  sanguinary  measures.  The  conduct  of  the 
allies,  in  declaring  that  they  waged  war  against  me 
alone,  had  a  great  effect.  Had  it  been  possible  to  have 
rendered  me  inseparable  from  the  nation,  no  efforts  of 
the  allied  powers  would  have  succeeded;  but  as  it  was, 
by  isolating  me,  and  declaring  that  if  I  were  once 
removed,  all  obstacles  to  a  peace  would  cease;  people 
became  divided  in  their  sentiments,  and  I  determined  to 
abdicate,  and  remove,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  every 
difficulty.  Had  the  French  nation  guessed  at  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  allies,  or  that  they  would  have  acted  as 
they  have  done  since,  they  would  have  rallied  round 
me.  But  they  were  overreached  like  the  lambs  in  the 
fable,  when  the  wolves  declared  that  they  only  waged 
war  against  the  dogs;  but  the  dogs  once  removed,  they 
fell  upon  and  devoured  the  lambs.” 

“There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion,”  continued 
the  emperor,  “  as  to  wh  it  I  ought  to  have  done.  Many 
were  of  opinion  that  I  ought  to  have  fought  to  the  last. 
Others  said,  that  fortune  had  abandoned  ine,  that  Wa¬ 
terloo  had  closed  rny  career  of  arms  for  ever.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  I  ought  to  have  died  at  Waterloo  ;  per¬ 
haps  a  little  earlier.  Had  I  died  at  Moscow,  I  should 
probably  have  had  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  con-< 
queror  ever  known.  But  the  smiles  of  fortune  were  at 
an  end.  I  experienced  little  but  reverses  afterwards ; 
hitherto  I  had  been  unconquered.  I  ought  to  have  died 
at  Waterloo  j'aurais  du  mourir  d  Waterloo.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  when  a  man  seeks  the  most  for  death, 
he  cannot  find  it.  Men  were  killed  around  me,  before, 
behind,  every  where,  but  no  bullet  for  me.” 


,  Mabame  be  Stael.— “Madame  de  Stael,”  said  he 
Was  a  woman  of  considerable  talent  and  great  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  but  so  extremely  intriguing  and  restless,  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  observation,  that  she  would  throw  her 
friends  into  theses,  that  at  the  moment  of  drowning  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  saving  them.  I  was 
obliged  to  banish  herfrom  Court.  At  Geneva  she  became 
very  intimate  with  my  brother  Joseph,  whom  she  ained 
by  her  conversation  and  writings.  When  I  returned 
trom  Elba,  she  sent  her  son  to  be  presented  to  me  on 
purpose  to  ask  payment  of  2,000,000  which  her  father 

XVjkaarnja,d  ffnti?Ut  of  !lls  private  property  to  Louis 
AV  E  and  to  offer  her  services,  provided  I  complied  with 

TcnnM'  1  km“W  'y’iat  he  wa'ded,  and  thought 
were  In  a  d"“i  g,‘ant  without  ill-treating  others  who 
ldf.1  nr,  f  laI-  predicament,  I  did  not  wish  to  see 

eLi  ugaVe  dlreIctlons  that  he  should  not  be  intro- 
duced.  However,  Joseph  would  not  be  denied,  and 

the  door  nnt  rv”  SpU%°f  this  ?rder,  the  attendants  at 
lati  1  4  llk/n»  to  rcfl,se  wy  brother,  especially  as  he 

he  would  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  I 

•ended  thMl^^  P°Utely’  beard  bis  »>Aess,  and 
lep  icd,  that  I  was  very  sorry  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 

and  would  H  US  l'®c,lIes':  as  il  was  contrary  to  the  laws, 

S  f  ”  mjustlcc  t0  mar'y  others.  Madame  de 

Mael  was  not,  however,  contented  with  this.  She  wrote 

and  tSlff*6  P?,'<|ht’ which  she  stated  her  claims, 
and  that  she  wanted  the  money  to  portion  her  daughter 

complied  vvith  hhe  °UC  de  Bvri,ie’  Sat  if  I 

he?sP-  am  t£ihT  r*qu‘>*kI  ,™8bt  command  her  and 
Fonrl,  -  !.  1  s.‘°  wT/d  6e  hlack  and  white  for  me. 

fomn  v  r^nnicated  this,  and  advised  me  strongly  to 
of  PAU'^,g’  t  iat  m  sor  critical  a  time,  she  might  be 

ChESS* *.?£  “• ,  1  <r "-««*  llia* I woalcT make 
mie^nf  ri  i'  »  Shortly  after  my  return  from  the  con- 
rIUiy’  continued  he,  “  I  was  accosted  by  Mad. 
de  Stael  111  alarge company, although  at  that  time  I  avoid- 
'nmuI,ngt°Ut,11iUChin,pubUc-  She  followed  meevery  where 

she  askeV  me°Sf  ‘?at  1  ('0',jld  not  shake  her  off.  At  last 
aMf,ed  me  ‘who  at  this  moment  is  la  premiere 

and  expecting  that  I  would  return  it.  I  looked  at 
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hoc  ,„,i  „  A .  ,  1  w oiiiu  return  11.  a  looked  at 

numberdof00Lyidep l,ed, ‘she  who  has  borne-  the  greatest  |  “ 

number  of  children,  turned  round,  and  left  her  greatly  ***-.  S-®- 

conf^  dabashed  ”  He  concluded  by  obsfS 
a  he  could  not  call  her  a  wicked  woman, 'but  that  she  *  03  a 

W  rl  ft  it  111  _ i  *  I  ■  a 


Englanb.— -Bonaparte  speaking  about  the  distress 
prevailing  in  England,  said,  that  it  was  caused  bv  the 
abuses  of  the  ministry.  “You  have  done  wonders  ” 
said  he;  “you  have  effected  impossibilities,  I  ,1)ay  say. 
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BUONAPARTE'S  CONVERSATIONS. 

O’mBAUa’s  VOICE  FROM  8t,  HHLENA. 


MILITARY  DISCIPLINE. 

Speaking  of  English  soldiers  Napoleon  observed,  “  the 
English  soldier  is  brave,  nobody  more  so— and  the  officers, 
generally,  men  of  honour;  but  I  do  not  think  them  yet  capa¬ 
ble  of  executing  grand  manoeuvres.  I  think  that  if  I  were  at 
the  head  of  them  I  could  make  them  do  any  thing.  However, 
I  know  them  not  enough  yet  to  speak  decidedly.  I  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Bingham  about  it;  and  although  he  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion,  I  would  alter  your  system.  Instead  of  the 
lash  I  would  lead  them  by  the  stimulus  of  honour.  I  woald 
instil  a  degree  of  emulation  into  their  minds.  I  would  promote 
every  deserving  soldier,  as  1  did  in  France.  After  an  action 
I  I  assembled  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  asked  who  had  ac¬ 
quitted  themselves  best  ?  ( Quels  snnt  les  braves  ?)  And  pro¬ 
moted  such  of  them  as  were  capable  of  reading  and  writing. 
Those  who  were  not  I  ordered  to  study  five  hours  a  day, 
until  they  had  learnt  a  sufficiency,  and  then  promoted  them. 
VVhat  might  not  be  expected  from  an  English  army,  if  every 
soldier  hoped  to  be  made  a  general  if  he  behaved  well  !— 
Bingham  says,  however,  that  the  greatest  part  of  your  sol¬ 
diers  are  brutes,  and  must  be  driven  by  the  stick.”  “  But 
surely,"  continued  he,  “the  English  soldiers  must  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  sentiment  sufficient  to  put  them  at  least  upon  a  level 
with  the  soldiers  ofother  nations,  where  the  degrading  system 
of  the  lash  is  not  used.  Whatever  debases  man  cannot  be 
serviceable.  Bingham  says,  that  none  but  the  dregs  of  the 
canaille  voluntarily  enter  as  soldiers.  This  disgraceful  pu¬ 
nishment  is  the  cause  of  it.  I  would  remove  it,  and  make 
even  the  situation  of  a  private  soldier  be  considered  as  con¬ 
ferring  honour  upon  the  individual  who  bore  it.  1  would  act  a3 
I  did  in  France.  I  would  encourage  young  men  of  education, 

I  the  sous  of  merchants,  gentlemen,  and  others  to  enter  as 
private  soldiers,  and  promote  them  according  to  their  merits- 
1  would  substitute  confinement,  bread  and  water,  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  comrades  {le  mepris  de  ses  camarades)  and 
such  other  punishments  for  the  lash.  Quando  il  soldalo  i 
avvililo  £  disonerato  colic  frustre,  poco  gli  preme  le  gloria 
o  I'onort  sua  patria.  (When  a  soldier  has  been  debased  and 
dishonoured  by  stripes,  he  cares  but  little  for  his  own  glory, 
or  the  honour  of  his  country.)  What  honour  can  a  man  pos¬ 
sibly  have  who  is  flogged  before  his  comrades?  He  loses  all 
feeling,  and  would  as  soon  fight  against  as  for  his  country,  if 
h.e  were  better  paid  by  the  opposite  party.  When  the  Aus¬ 
trians  had  possession  of  Italy,  they  in  vain  attempted  to  make 
soldiers  of  the  Italians.  They  either  deserted  as  fast  as  they 
raised  them,  or  else,  when  compelled  to  advance  against  an 
enemy,  they  ran  away  on  the  first  fire.  It  was  impossible  to 
keep  together  a  single  regiment.  When  I  got  Italy,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  raise  soldiers,  the  Austrians  lauglied  at  me,  and  said 
that  it  was  in  vain,  that  they  had  been  trifling  for  a  long  time 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Italians  to  fight  or  to 
make  good  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  this,  1  raised  many, 
thousands  of  Italians,  who  fought  with  a  bravery  equal  to  the 
French,  and  did  not  desert  me  even  in  my  adversity.  What 
was  the  cause  ?  I  abolished  the  system  of  flogging  and  the 
stick  which  the  Austrians  had  adopted.  1  promoted  those 
among  the  soldiers  who  had  talent,  and  made  them  Generals. 
I  substituted  honour  and  emulation  for  terror  and  the  lash.” 

“  Saw  Napoleon  in  his  writing-room— had  some  conver¬ 
sation  touching  Ferdinand  of  SpaiD,  and  the  Baron  Kolli. 
‘Kolli,’  said  he  ‘  wasldiscovered  by  the  police  by  his  always 
drinking  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine,  which  so  ill  corresponded 
with  his  dress  and  apparent  poverty,  that  it  excited  a  sus¬ 
picion  amongst  some  of  the  spies,  and  he  was  arrested, 
searched,  and  his  papers  taken  from  him.  Among  them  was 
a  letter  from  *  *  *  inviting  him  to  escape,  and  promising 
support.  A  police  agent  was  then  dressed  up,  instructed  to 
represent  Kolli,  and  sent  with  the  papers  taken  from  him  to 
Ferdinand;  who,  however,  would  not  attempt  to  effect  his 
escape,  although  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  deceit  practised 
upon  him.  While  at  Bayonne,  I  offered  him  permission  to 
return  to  Spain,  Informing  him,  however,  at  the  time,  that  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  a/vival  in  his  own  country  I  should  declare 
war  against  him.  Ferdinand  refused  to  return,  unless  under 
my  protection.  No  force  or  compulsion  was  employed  to 
induce  him  to  sign  his  abdication;  neither  was  he  confined 
at  the  time,  but  had  his  friends,  and  as  many  of  the  nobies  as 
ha  thought  proper  about  him.  Had  he  been  treated  like  me 
in  this  island,’  continued  he  ‘the  case  would  have  been 
different ;  although  if  your  Prince  Regent  were  now  to  offer 
mo  a  reception  in  England,  provided  I  would  resign  the 
throne  of  France,  acknowledge  myself  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
sigu  a  treaty  as  such,  I  would  refuse  it,  and  prefer  remaining 
here,  although  I  have  already  abdicated,  and  therefore  th< 

I - Ann.Aniwin/ia  i  fl  Sir'll  ft"  1 1  C  H  t  ^ 


(  acknowledging  that  the  injustice  of  the  English  Parliament 
I  in  detaining  me  here  was  lawful  I  would  never  do.  A 
treaty  not  to  quit  such  part  of  England  as  might  be  allotted 
to  me,  not  to  meddle  with  polities,  and  be  subject  to  certain 
i  restrictions,  I  would  gladly  consent  to;  arid  moreover  would 
desire  to  be  naturalized  as  a  British  subject.  The  two  grand 
;  objects  of  my  policy  were,  first,  to  re-establish  the  kingdom 
j  of  Polaud,  in  order  to  save  Europe  from  the  barbarisms  ofthe 
north;  and,  pext,  to  expel  the  Bourbons  from  Spain,  and  esta¬ 
blish  ft  constitution  which  would  have  rendered  tire  nation 
free— have  driven  away  the  inquisition,  superstition,  the 
friars,  feudal  rights  and  immunities:  a  constitution  which 
would  have  rendered  the  first  offices  in  the  kingdom  at¬ 
tainable  to  any  person  who  was  entitled  to  hold  them  l*y  bis 

abilities,  without  any  distinction  of  birth  being  necessary. _ 

With  the  imbeciles  who  reigned,  Spain  was  nearly  useless  to 
me.  Besides,  I  discovered  that  they  had  made  a  secret  trea¬ 
ty  to  betray  France.  With  an  active  government,  the  great 
resources  which  Spain  possesses  would  have  been  made  use  of 
against  England,  with  such  vigour  that  you  would  have  been 
\  forced  to  make  a  peace  according  to  liberal  maritime  rights. 
Also,  I  did  not  like  to  lure  afaniilyof  enemies  so  near  me — es¬ 
pecially  after  Iliad  discovered  this  secret  treaty.  Iwas  anxious 
to  dispossess  the  Bourbons— (hey  were  so  with  me.  It  mat¬ 
tered  little  whether  my  brother  or  another  family  were  placed 
on  the  throne,  provided  the  Bourbons  were  removed:  inflii.ty 
or  forty  years  tho  ties  of  relationship  would  signify  nothing, 
when  the  interests  of  a  kingdom  were  under  discussion.’ 

*  Fox,’  said  he,  4  was  sincere  and  honest  in  1  is  inten¬ 
tions;  had  he  lived,  there  would  have  been  a  peace,  and  Eng¬ 
land  would  now  have  been  contented  and  happy.  Fox  knew 
the  true  interests  of  your  country :  he  was  received  with  & 
sort  of  triumph  in  every  city  of  France  through  which  he 
passed.  Fetes,  and  every  honour  the  inhabitants  could  con¬ 
fer,  were  spontaneously  offered  wherever  he  was  known.  It 
must  hare  been  a  most  gratifying  sensation  to  him  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  sach  a  manner  by  a  country  which  had  been  so  long 
hostile  to  his  own,  particularly  when  he  saw  that  they 
were  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  people.  Pitt,  probably, 
would  hare  been  murdered.  I  liked  Pox,  aad  lwved 
verse  with  him.  There  was  a  circumstance  occuVred,  which 
though  accidental,  must  have  been  very  flattering  to  him.  As 
I  paid  him  every  attention  I  gave  orders  that  he  should  have 
free  admission  everywhere.  One  day  he  went  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  to  see  St.' Cloud,  in  which  there  was  a  private  cabinet  of 
,  mine,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  some  time,  and  which 
was  never  shown  to  strangers.  By  some  accident  Fox  and 
hi*  wife  opened  the  door  and  entered.  There  he  saw  the 
statues  of  a  number  of  great  men,  chiefly  patriots,  such  as 
Sidney,  Hampden,  Washington,  Cicero,  and  Lord  Chatham, 
and  among  the  rest,  his  own,  which  was  first  recognised  by 
i  his  wife,  who  said — “  My  dear,  this  is  yours.”  This  little  in¬ 
cident,  though  trifling  and  accidental,  gained  him  great  ho¬ 
nour,  and  spread  directly  through  Paris.  The  fact  was,  that  - 
a  considerable  time  before  I  had  determined  upon  farming  a 
collection  of  the  statues  of  the  greatest  men,  and  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  virtues  of  all  nations.  I  did  not  admire 
them  the  less  because  they  were  enemies,  and  had  .actually 
procured  busts  of  some  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  Franco, 
amongst  others,  that  of  Nelson.  I  was  afterwards  diverted 
from  this  intention  by  occurrences  that  did  not  allow  me  time 
to  attend  to  the  collecting  of  statues.  *  It  would,’  conti¬ 
nued  Napoleon,  4  hare  been  a  very  easy  matter  to  have  made 
the  French  and  English  good  friends,  and  love  one  another. 
The  French  always  esteemed  the  English  for  their  national 
qualities,  and  where  esteem  exists  love  will  soon  follow,  if 
proper  measures  be  pursued.  They  are  very  nearly  a  kin.  I 
myself  have  done  much  mischief  to  England,  and  had  it  in  con¬ 
templation  to  do  much  more  if  you  continued  the  war';  but  1 
never  ceased  to  esteem  you.  I  had  then  a  much  better  opi¬ 
nion  of  you  than  I  now  have.  I  thought  that  there  wasmuch 
more  liberty,  much  more  independence  of  spirit,  and  much 
tnora  generosity  in  England  than  there  is,  or  1  never  would  j 
have  ventured  upon  the  step  I  have  taken.’  ’ 

Madame  Tai.lF.VR.and. — Madame  Talleyrand  was  a  very 
fine  woman,  English  or  West-Indian,  but  sotfe  and  grossly 
ignorant.  1  sometimes  asked  Denon,  whose  works  I  suppose 
you  have  read,  to  breakfast  with  me,  as  I  took  a  pleasure  in 
his  conversation,  and  conversed  very  freely  with  him.  Now 
all  the  intriguers  and  speculators  paid  their  court  to  Denon, 
with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to  mention  their  projects  or  them¬ 
selves  in  the  course  of  his  conversation,  with  me,  thinking 
ing  that  even  being  mentioned  by  such  a  man  as  Denon,  tor 
whom  I  had  great  esteem,  might  materially  serve  them.  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  who  was  a  great  speculator,  invited  Denon  to  dinner. 
When  he  went  home  to  his  wife,  he  said,  4  my  dear,  I  have 
invited  Denon  to  dine.  He  is  a  great  traveller,  and  you  must 
aay  something  handsome  to  him  about  bis  travels,  as  he  may 
be  useful  to  us  wit ti  the  Emperor.*  His  wife  being  extremely 
ignorant,  and  probably  never  having  read  any  other  book  ot 
travels  than  that  ot  Robinson  Crusoe,  concluded  that  Denon 
could  be  nobody  else  than  Robinson.  Wishing  to  be  very 
civil  to  him,  she,  before  a  lurge  company,  asked  hint  divers 
questions  about  his  man  Friday!  Denon,  astonished,  did  not 
know  what  tuthii.l-  :,t  flrut  i, nt  nt  imisrth  discovered  by  her 


questions  that  she  really  imagined  him  to  be  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe.  Ilis  astonishment  and  that  of  the  company  cannot  be 
described,  nor  the  peals  of  laughter  which  il  excited  in  Paris, 
as  the  story  flew  like  wildfire  through  the  city  ;  and  even  Tat- 
leyraiud  himself  was  ashamed  of  it. 


”  buonaparths  conversations. 

Tn  turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  O’Meara’s 
“  Voice  from  St.  Helena /’  the  consideration  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  is — the  degree  of  credit  to 
which  this  interesting  work  may  be  entitled.  A 
candid  and  dispassionate  examination  of  the  con¬ 
tents  will,  as  'we  think,  lead  to  one  general  conclu¬ 
sion — that  the  work  contains  an  accurate,  and 
faithful  narrative,  of  transactions  connected  with 
the  treatment  of  Buonaparte — and  of  personal  con¬ 
versations  with  that  extraordinary  man — of  which 
Mr.  O’Meara  was  both  an  eye',  and  ear  witness. 
That  which  has  been  so  long  and  anxiously  desired 
is  therefore  now  attained — a  knowledge  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  sentiments  of  Buonaparte  on  the  events,  and 
the  characb*  rs,  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 

We  have  selected  a  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  Russia,  as  being  applicable  to  the  present  crisis 
with  Turkey,  and  shall  occasionally  recur  to  tire 
details  and  opinions  of  a  man,  whose  knowledge  of 
European  politics  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  more  general 
and  minute,  than  that  of  any  other  individnak 

“In  the  course  of  a  few  years,”  added  he,  “  Russia  will 
have  Constantinople,  the  greatest  part  of  Tnrkfey,  and  all 
Greece.  This  I  hold  to  be  as  certain,  as  if  it.  had  already 
taken  place.  Almost  all  the  cajoling  and  fluttering  which 
Alexander  practised  towards  me,  was  to  obtain  my  consent 
to  effect  this  object.  1  would  not  consent,  foreseeing  that  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe  would  be  destroyed.  In  the  naturp.Irj 
■  course  of  things,  in  a  few  years  Turkey  must  fall  to  Russia. 
The  greatest  part  of  her  population  are  Greeks,  who  you  may 
gay  are  Russians.  The  powers  it  would  Injure,  and  who  would 
oppose  it,  are  England,  Frnnce,  Prussia  and  Austria,  Now. 
as  to  Austria,  it  will  be  very  easy  for  Russia  to  engage  her 
assistance,  by  giving  (ier  -Serna,  and  other  provinces  border¬ 
ing  upon  the  Austrian  Dominions,  reaching  near1  Id’Cbnsthr- 
tinople.  The  only  hypothesis  that  France  and  England  may 
ever  be  allied  with  sincerity,  will  be  in  order  to  prevent  this. 
But  even  this  alliance-  would  not  avail.  France,  England, 
and  Prussia  united,  cannot  prevent  it.  Russia  and  Austria 
can  at  any  time  effect  it.  Opce  .mistress  of  Constantinople, 
Russia  gets  all  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  becomes 
a  great  naval  power,  and  God  knows, what  may  happen.  She 
quarrels  with  you,  marches  off  to  Iitidia  an  army  of  Seventy  | 
thousand  good  soldiers,  and  a  hundred  thousand  canaille , 
Cossacks  and  and  others,  and  England  loses  India.  Above  ail 
the  other  powers,  she  is  most,  to  be  dreaded,  especially  by  you. 
Her  soldiers  are  braver  than  the  Austrians,  and  she  has  the 
means  of  raidng  as  many  as  she  pleases.  In  bravery,  th® 
French  and  English  soldiers  are  the  only  ones  to  be  compared 
to  them.  All, this  I  foresaw.  I  see  into  futurity  farther  than 
others,  and  I  wanted  to  establish  a  barrier  against  those 
barbarians,  by  re-establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  ’ 
putting  Poniatowski  at  the  head  of  it  as  king;  but  your 
imbeciles  of  ministers  would  not  consent.  A  hundred  years 
hence,  I  shall  be  praised  (encen.i,)  and  Europe,  especially 
England,  will  lament  that  I  did  not  succeed.  When  they  sea 
the  finest  countries,  in  Europe  overrun,,  and  a  p  ey  to  those 
Northern  barbarians,  they  will  say,  ‘Napoleon,  was  right,’ 
The  Russians  are  beginning  already  with  you;  I  see  they 
have  prohibited  the  introduction  of  your  merchandise.  Eng- 
land  is  falling.  Even  Prussia  prohibits  your  goods.  What  a 
change  for  England !  Under  the  great  Chatham,  you  forbade 
the  most  powerful  Sovereign  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  to  navigate  the  Scheldt,  or  to  establish  an  extensive 
commerce  at  Ostend.  This  was  barbarous  and  unjust,  but 
still  you  had  the  power  to  prevent  it,  because  it  was  against 
the  interests  of  England. :>Now  Prussia  shuts  her  ports 
against  you.  What  a  falling  off!  In  tnv  opinion  the  only  thing 
which  can  save  England,  will  be  abstaining  from  toeddt;l!?. 
in  Continental  affairs,  and  by  withdrawing. her  army  *om\ht 
Continent.  Then  you  may- insist  upon  whatever  is’necessarv 
to  your  interests,  without  fear  of  reprisals  being  made  upon 
your  army.  You  are  superior  in  maritime  force  to  all  ths 
world  united,  and  while  you  confine  yourselves  to  that  arm 
you  will  always  he  powerful,  and  be  dreaded.  You  have1 
the  advantage  of  declaring  war  when  you  like,  and  of  carrying 
It  on  at  a  distance  from  your  h  me.  By  means  of  your  fleets’ 
you  can  menace  an  attack  upon  the  coast  of  those  powers  who 
disagree  with  yon,  and  interrupt  their  commerce  Without  their 
being  able  materially  to  retaliate.  By  your  present  mode  of 
proceeding,  you  forfeit  ail  those  advantages.  .Your  most 
powerful  arm  is  given  up,  and  you  srnd  an  array  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent, when  you  are 'inferior  to  Bay.aria  in  that  species  ®.f> 
force.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  Francis  the  First,  who  had  a 
formidable  and  beautiful  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
But  he  placed  his  cavalry  before  it,  and  thus  masked  th© 
battery,  which,  could  it  have  fired,  would  have  insured 
him  the  victory.  He  was  was  beaten,  lost  every  thin<r 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  So  it  is  with.  you.  You  for¬ 
sake  your  ships,  vvhich  may  be  compared  to  Francis’s 

aitery,  and  throw  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  continent,  which 
i  russia,  or  any  other  power  who  chooses  to  prphibit  your  ma¬ 
nufactures,  will  tall  upon  and  cut  to  p  fees,  if  yoa  menace  oc 
make  reprisals.  ' 

“  30  a  treaty  as  that  made  by  your  Ministers  for  their 
own  country,”  continued  the  Emperor,  “was  never  known 
before  You  give  up  every  thing,  ami  gain  nothing.  41!  the 
other  Power i  gained  acquisitions  of  country  and  millions  of 
souls-  but  y Oil  gave  up  polonies.  For  example  you  me  wo 
.he  isle  of  Bourbon  to  the  French.  A  more  impolitic  act  you 
could  not  have  committed.'  You  ought  to  endeavour  to  make 
the  b  rench  forget  the  way  to  India,  and  all  Indian  policy  in- 
stead  of  placing  them  half  way  there.  Why  did  you  give  ut> ' 

,  .  oYJ,17  Surinam,  or  Martinique,  or  the  ether  French 

aolonies?  'I  o  avoid  doing  so  you  had  nothing  more  tosay  than 
yon  Would  retain  them  for  the  five  years  the  Allied  ; 


that 
Powers 


were  to  remain  in  F 


ranee. 


,  ,  „  „  „  -  Why  not  demand  Ham-  t 

burgh  for  Hanover?  There  you  would  hare  an  entrepot  for 
your  manufactures.  In  treaties,  an  Ambassador  ou'-ht  to 
take  advantage  of  every  thing  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
ceuntry.  ■ 


FROM  “  A  VOICE  FROM  ST.  HELENA 

“  It  appears  to  me,”  said  Napoleon,  “  to  be  clearly  the 
intention  of  your  Ministers  to  subject  England  to  a  military 
yoke,  to  put  down  by  degrees  the  liberty  which  prevails 
there,  and  to  render  their  own  power  unlimited.  All  those 
honours  conferred  upon  the  military,  and  the  tenour  of  seve¬ 
ral  other  steps  lately  adopted,  are  only  so  many  preliminaries 
towards  it.  I  can  discern  their  object.  Assistance,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  will  probably  be  rendered  by  the  other  Sovereigns 
of  Europe,  who  are  jealous,  and  cannot  bear  the  idea  that 
England  should  be  the  only  free  nation  in  Europe.  They 
will  all  assist  in  putting  you  down.”  I  observed  that  the 
English  would  never  submit  to  be  made  a  nation  of  slaves. 
He  replied,  “  there  is  every  appearance  that  the  attempt 
will  be  made.” 

*  *  *  ■  #  *  *  * 

A  Pamphlet  has  been  recently  published,  “  princi¬ 
pally  relating  to  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Elba,  tmd  a  con¬ 
versation  held  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte  during  his 
residence  there.”  It  is.  understood  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Vivian,  brother  of  the  distinguished  General  of 
that  name :  what  is  related  may  therefore  be  consi- 
j  dered  as  entitled  to  credit.  The  following  extracts  wiil  j 
;  be  found  interesting  : 

Speaking  of  Switzerland,  Buonaparte  said  there  appeared 
much  to  be  settled  in  that  country;  that  he  had  given  them 
a  ‘constitution  which  it  should  seem  tliey  wished  to  change.  I 
remarked,  that  the  Canton  of  Berne  wanted  to  recover  what 
had  been  separated  fionr  it.— “  Yes,  (replied  lie,)  the  large  to 
•’domineer  over  the  sriinll ;  there  is  no  yoke  so  severe  as 
that  of  a  people.”  The  fiile  of.  Italy  lie  lamented  much, 
divided  as  it  was  into  small  States.  Italy,  he  said,  should 
have  been  preset  wed  as  a  kingdom,  t  agreed  with  him  en¬ 
tirely  in  regretting  the  fate  of  Italy,  but  asked  who  was  to  be 
King,  and  who  was  to  nominate?  “Oil!  it  matters  little,” 
sjiid  lie,  “who  it  is — some  Italian — or  by  whom  appointed 
and  he  instanced  Mnrat.  “A  sovereign,”  added  he,  “  is  made 
for  his  people,  and  not  a  people  for  their  sovereign. — The 
Italians,  lie  observed,  were  a  people  of  strong  passions, 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  excellent  stuff  in  them  as  soldiprs, 
— much  of  the  old  Roman  left.— He  spoke  of  the  bad  policy 
i  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  towards  Italy;  and  that  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Officers  towards  the  inhabitants,  in  not  associating 
with  them,  as  the  Fieiicli  had  done.  He  added,  that  he  had  i 
done  much  to  reform  the  Iialian  people  ;  that  lie  had  found 
them  effeminate,  and  living  for  the  women  and  w  ith  them  all 
I  day  long;  that  it  was  a  fine  country.  Upon  this  I  remarked, 

1  that  by  transporting  to  Paris  the;  best  of  the  paintings,  &c.  he 
hatl, taken  considerably  from  the  interest  of  Italy.  To  this  lie- 
made  no  reply,  hut  spoke  of  Bologna  as  a  bonne  etjolieville. 

“To  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  the  church  and  as  a  Sove¬ 
reign,  he  seemed  to  have  a  great  aversion  ;  he  said  that  he 
was  always  sacrificing  liis  conscience  to  some  miserable  little 
piece  of  policy;  that  the  existence  of  a  Pope  was  a  great 
misfortune  for  Europe  ;  that  we  were  very  much  indebted  to 
our  King  Henry  VIII.  for  getting  rid  of  him  ;  that  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  the  same,  but  could  not  succeed  ;  that  the 
Government  of  Priests  was  detestable,  and  that  every  Sove¬ 
reign  should  be  at  the  head  of  liis  own  Church,  as  in  England, 
Prussia,  &c.  ;  that  as  a  man  the  Pope  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
person  ;  that  he  had  entertained  him  very  well  at  Fontainbleaii, 
Land  made  him  Very  comfortable  there  ;  that  he  ( the  Pope)  was 
ignorant  in  the  extreme  ;  and  that  amongst  all  the  Cardinals 
|  (for  he  had  seen  them  all  at  Paris,)  there  was  not  one  lie 
would  allow  to  fill  a  fourth  rank  in  his  (Bonaparte’s)  Council. 
Ecclesiastical  States,  he  added,  should  oil  no  account  be 
allowed  ;  the  Empire  of  the  Church  was  not  of  tliiswofld. 

“  Speaking  of  the  Americqiis,  he  said  they  wanted  a  ten 
years’  war  to  make  them  a  nation  ;  that  at  present  they  had 
no  noblesse;  which  tliey  would  acquire  by  a  war  ;  that  they 
were  now  a  nation  of  merchants,  as  was  shewn  in  the  case  of 
Ihe  sale  qf  Jefferson’s  library , to  the  highest  bidder ;  that  had  ■ 
we  (the  English)  made  peace  with  them  before,  we  should  I 
.have  gone  to  congress  with  more  weight ;  that  America  had 
carried  on  the  war  with  spirit  after  France  had  fallen,  and 
that  the  war,  after  all,  was  about  nothing — a  few  feet  more  or 
less  of  lake.  He  then  said,  something  of  a  great  project  he 
he  had  with  respect  to  Mexico,  of  which  I  could  not  catch 
the  meaning  ;  and  observed,  that  we  should  one  day  or  oilier 
lose  Canada  ;  adding,  “  Of  what  great  consequence  is  it  to 
England, ’with  her  numerous  colonies.”  He  Said,  that  when 
America  became  more  powerful,  she  would  probably  rival  us 
ivr  our  marine  ;  that  he  had  made  the  attempt  to  do  this,  but 
bad  failed,— With  respect  to  the  right  ofsearch,  which  I  called 
a  droit,  lie  said  it  was  no  droit,  but  a  mere  th6orie  ;  that  when 
we  were  veiy  strong  we  should  exercise  it ;  but  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  had  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  against  us,  we 
probably  should  not  insist  oil  it. — He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  England  and  Fiance  should  be  allied.  On  my  signifying, 
by  a  shake  of  my  head,  the  improbability  of  such  an  event, 
be  said,  “  Wliv  not  ?  the  world  is  large  enough,  France  does  not 
want  to  meddle  too  much  with  commerce.  There  was  a  man, 
Fox,  who  could  have  effected  it ;  but  nnfoi  tunately  lie  is  dead.” 

In  acknowledging  a  repulse  at  Acre  from  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
Napoleon  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  commendation,  and  says 
“  he  liked  his  character  ’’—Of  Lord  Cornwallis  his  sentiments 
were  quite  enthusiastic.— OfSir  John  Moore  he  said,  that  he 
was  a  brave  soldier,  an  exeellent'officer,  and  a  man  of  talent  ; 
and  that  the  few  mistakes  he  made  were  probably  inseparable 
from  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded.”— Mr. 
Fox,  he  said,  was  so  great  and  so  good  a  man,  that  every 
member  of  bis  family  seemed  to  have  taken  a  tinge  from  his 
virtues.— Speaking  of  Admiral  Sir  Pu.’teney  Malcolm,  he  said, 

“  his  countenance  bespeaks  bis  heart,  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
a  good  man  ;  I  never  yet  beheld  a  man  of  whom  I  so  immedi¬ 
ately  formed  a  good  opinion  as  of  that  fine,  6oldier-like  old 
man— there  is  the  face  o/  an  Englishtnati—a  countenance 
pleasing,  open,  intelligent,  frank,  sincere  ’’  Of  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  also,  he  spoke  in  terms  of  commendation. 


'FIFTH  OF  NOVEMBER.  — 

“  Now  boys  with  squibs  and  crackers  play,  v". 

And  bonfires’  blaze  turns  night  to  day.”  ✓  * 

Poor  Robin  s  Almanack  for  1-677* 

Mr.  Editor, — To  the  account  of  Guy  Fawkes,  inserted 
in  your  Paper  of  yesterday,  you  will  not,  perhaps,  think  it 
irrelevant  to  add-on  this  the  anniversary  of  his  detection— 
a  few  further  particulars.  The  execution  of  this  arch-trai¬ 
tor,  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  is  described  by  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness,  in  an  extremely  scarce  tract  among  the  Harleian  MSS. 
(1606),  and  which  contains  also  some  curious  notices  of 
their  previous  behaviour  while  in  prison,  &c. 

“  In  the  time  of  their  imprisonment,”  says  this  author, 
“  they  seemed  to  feele  no  part  of  feare,  but  rather  feasted 
with  their  sinnes,  than  fasted  with  sorrow  for  them  ;  were 
richly  appareled,  fared  deliciously,  and  tooke  tobacco  out  of 
measure,  with  a  seeming  carelessness  of  their  crime,  as  it 
were  daring  the  law  to  passe  upon  them.”  “  On  being  car¬ 
ried  from  the  Tower  by  water  to  Westminster,  before  they 
came  into  the  Hall,  they  made  some  halfe  houres  stay  or 
more  in  the  Star  Chamber;  whither  being  brought,  and  re¬ 
maining  ’till  the  Court  was  all  ready  to  heare  them,  it  was 
strange  to  note  their  carriage,  even  on  their  very  counte¬ 
nances,  some  hanging  downe  the  heade,  as  if  their  heartes 
were  full  of  doggednes,  and  others  forcing  a  stearne  looke, 
as  if  they  would  force  death  with  a  frowne,  never  seeming 
to  pray,  except  it  were  by  the  dozen,  upon  their  beades, 
and  taking  tobacco,  as  if  that  hanging  were  no  trouble  to 
them.” 

The  conspirators  tried  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the 
following  eight  persons: — Digby,  the  two  Winters,  Grant, 
Rockwood,  Caies  or  Kies,  Bates,  and  Johnson,  alias  Fawkes. 
Four  of  these,  viz.  Digby,  the  elder  Winter,  Grant,  and 
Bates,  were  executed  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  Jan.  30, 
1606;  the  other  four,  consisting  of  the  youngerWinter,  Rock- 
wood,  Caies,  and  Guy  Fawkes,  were  executed  in  Old  Palace- 
yard,  on  the  following  day.  The  behaviour  of  the  whole  is  de¬ 
scribed,  and  generally  displayed  much  firmness ;  and  our 
aathor,  vindictively  as  he  seems  to  speak  of  them  in  his  ac¬ 
count,  confesses  that  “  men  that  saw  them  goe  to  their  exe¬ 
cution,  did  in  a  sorte  grieve  to  see  such  proper  men  in  shape, 
goe  to  so  shamefull  an  end  ;”  Digby,  in  particular,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  noble  and  imposing  appearance. 

Fawkes’s  txecution  is  thu3  noticed  : — “  Last  of  all  came 
the  great  devill  of  all,  Fawkes,  alias  Johnson,  who  should 
have  put  fire  to  the  powder ;  his  body  being  weake  with  tor¬ 
ture  and  sickness,  he  was  scarce  able  to  go  up  the  ladder, 
but  yet  with  much  ado,  by  the  helpe  of  tke  hangman,  went 
hie  enough  to  brwake  his  necke  with  the  fall  ;  who  made 
no  long  speech,  but  after  a  sorte  seeming  to  be  sorry  for  his 
sffence,  asked  akinde  of  forgiveness  of  theKing  and  tne  State 
for  his  bloodie  intent,  with  his  crosses  and  his  idle  ceremo¬ 
nies,  made  his  end  up  the  gallowes  and  the  blocke,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  beholders,  that  the  land  was  ended  of  so 
wicked  a  villaine.” 

The  vault  or  cellar  in  which  the  barrels  of  gunpowder 
were  lodged,  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  been  engraved  in 
Smith’s  Antiquities  of  Westminster ;  who,  from  its  style  of 
architecture  and  other  circumstances,  conjectures  it  to  have 
been  a  kitchen  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  Westminster,  as  built 
by  Edward  the  Confessor.  When  the  plot  was  determined 
on,  says  that  writer,  Piercy,  one  of  the  conspirators,  hired 
for  their  use  a  house  next  adjoining  the  Parliament  House, 
where  thev  began  to  make  their  mine  about  the  11th  No¬ 
vember,  1604  This  bouse  was  situated  a  little  north  ot  the 
King’s  entrance  to  the  Prince’s  Chamber,  which  latter  ad¬ 
joined  it  on  the  south-east,  and  it  was  in  the  cellar  under  that 
where  this  business  undoubtedly  commenced  Guy  Fawkes, 
in  his  “  Confession,”  says,  that  when  they  came  to  the  very 
foundation  of  the  walls  of  this  house,  which  had  certainly 
once  formed  part  of  the  Palace,  and  was  three  yards  thick, 
they  found  their  further  progress  a  matter  of  such  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  that  they  took  to  them  Robert  Winter.  He  adds,  it 
was  about  Christmas  when  they  brought  their  mine  to  the 
wall,  and  about  Candlemas  they  had  wrought  the  wall  half 
through.* 

While  they  were  working  upon  the  wall,  they  heard  a 
rushing  in  a  cellar  of  removing  coals.  This  noise  was  in 
the  next  room  or  cellar  ;  and  fearing  they  were  discovered, 
they  sent  Fawkes  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  who,  on  his 
return,  brought  word  that  it  was  a  cellar  where  coals  had 
been  laid,  and  were  selling,  and  that  the  cellar  was  to  be 
let.  Upon  this  intelligence,  Piercy  immediately  went  and 
hired  it,  as  being  directly  under  the  Parliament  House,  and 
they  laid  into  it  twenty  barrels  ot  gunpowder,  which  they 
covered  with  billets  and  faggots  to  prevent  discovery.  It 
was  about  Lent  when  they  laid  in  these  twenty  barrels  ;  on 
tire  26th  of  July,  they  added  ten  barrels  more,  and,  according 
to  the  tract  last  quoted,  four  hogsheads  more  ou  the  20th  ot 
September;  but  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  speech  on  the 
trial,  says  there  were  thirty-six  barrels. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  the  place,  Mr.  Smith  observes, 
the  quantity  of  powder  laid  in,  must  seem  greatly  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  till  the  astonishing 
thickness  of  the  stone  walls  is  considered,  bawkes  describes 
the  foundation  wall  as  .  9  feet  thick,  and  ether  walls  have 
been  found,  on  admeasurement,  6  feet  85  inches  thick. 
The  size  of  the  cellar  is  large, ^being  seventy-seven  feet  long 
by  twenty  feet  four  inches  wide  ;  and  if  the  force  of  the  pow¬ 
der  had  not  been  sufficient  to  blow  all  these  stone  walls  to 
pieces,  the  explosion  would  have  found  its  way  out  at  the 
doors,  without  affecting  the  building  above.  The  whole  was 
intended  to  have  been  fired  by  a  train  or  match,  which  would 
burn  a  certain  time  before  it  took  eiiect,  during  which  time 
it  was  intended  Fawkes  should  have  made  his  escape. 

The  means  of  this  plot  being  discovered  by  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lord  Monteagle,  son  to  the  Lord  Mot  ley,  is  well 
known;  but  it  remained  until  lately  a  secret,  that  this  inti¬ 
mation  came  from  a  lady,  and  that  affection  for  a  brother 


prompted  the  warning,  while  iove  for  a  husband,  unfortu¬ 
nately  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  suggested  such  means  as 
were  best  calculated  to  secure  him  from  detection.  This 
lady  was  Mary,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Abington,  Esq.  of  Hens- 
lip,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  and  the  eldest  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Lord  Morley  ;  and  consequently  the  eldest 
sister  of  Lord  Monteagle.  Greenwood,  the  Jesuit,  met  at 
Master  Abingtou’s  bouse,  with  Hall,  another  Jesuit.  Pen¬ 
nant  observes,  that  “  to  this  day,  the  manner  in  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  directed  the  discovery  is  unknown.”  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  fact:  his  concluding  remark  is  right,  that  the 
plot  was  evidently  confined  to  a  few  persons  of  desperate 
zeal  and  wickedness,  who  did  not  dare  to  trust  so  dreadful  a 
secret  to  the  multitude.  “  The  success,”  he  says,  “  they 
knew  must  be  followed  up  by  a  general  insurrection  and 
completion  of  their  wishes.  The  opportunity  would  have 
been  too  irresistable,  even  to  those,  who,  in  cool  blood  would 
have  rejected  with  horror  a  plan  so  truly  diabolical.”  Dr. 
Ducarel’s  statement,  copied  by  this  author,  of  Guy  Fawkes’s 
having  lived  at  Vauxhall,  and  been  Lord  of  the  Manor  there, 
has  long  been  exploded,  and  could  only  have  arisen  from  a 
similarity  of  name.  Vauxhall,  or  Fauxhall,  received  its  name 
from  Fulk,  or  Falcasius  de  Brent,  a  proprietor  in  the  reign 
of  John.  The  infamous  miscreant  mentioned,  probably  never 
had  a  foot  of  land  in  England  in  Ifis  life.  [See  Nichols’s  Hist, 
of  Lambeth,  Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey,  &c.] 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  it  is  still  the  practice  for  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  wi  h  proper  officers,  previously  to  the  opening 
of  every  new  Session  of  Parliament,  to  make  a  search  for 
combustibles  in  all  the  rooms  and  cellars  under,  or  nearly 
under  each  House  of  Parliament. 

*  Bishop  of  Lincoln’3  Relation  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  smali  8vr. 
1679. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  Waits,  may  be 
amusing  at  this  period  of  the  year: — 

Waits  originally  ar»3e  from  musicians  attending  on  great 
personages,  Mayors,  and  bodies  corporate,  generally  fur¬ 
nished  with  superb  dresses,  or  splendid  cloaks. 

In“Rymer’s  Fcedera,”  there  is  an  account  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Minstrels  and  Waits  in  the  service  of  the 
Court,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  account  of 
the  allowances  to  the  Waits,  at  this  early  period,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  A  Wayte,  that  nightelye  from  Mychelina3  to  Shreve 
Thorsday,  pip  the  the  watche  withen  this  courte  tower 
tymes  ;  imthe  somere  nyghtes  iij  tymes,  and  makethe  bon 
gay te  at  every  chambeie  doare  and  offyee,  as  well  for  feare 
of  pyckeres  and  piUers.  He  eatheth  in  the  halle  with  myn- 
strieiles,  and  takethe  lyverey  at  nyghte  a  Ioffe,  a  galone  of 
alle,  and  for  somere  nyghtes  ij  candles  pick,  a  bushel  of 
coles;  and  for  wintero  mghtes  half  a  loafe  of  bread,  a 
galone  of  alle  iiij  candles  pich,  a  bushel  of  coles ;  daylve 
whilste  he  is  presente  in  Court- for  his  wages  in  cheque  roale 
allowed  ii'jd.  ob.  or  else  iij  d.  by  the  discression  of  the 
stewarde  and  tressorere,  and  that,  after  his  cotninge  and 
diseruinge,  also  cloathinge  with  the  houshoide  yeomen  or 
mynstrielles  lyke  to  the  wages  that  he  takethe ;  and  he  he 
syke  he  taketh  twoe  loves,  ij  messe  of  great  meate,  one 
gallone  of  ayle.  Also,  he  partethe  with  the  houshoide  of 
general  gyfts,  and  hathe  his  beddmge  carried  by  the  comp¬ 
trollers  asoygonent;  and  under  this  yeoman  to  be  a  groome 
watere.  Yf  he  can  excuse  the  yeoman,  in  his  absence,  then 
lie  takethe  rewarde  clothemge,  meat,  and  all  other  things 
[  lyke  to  other  grooms  of  houshold.  Also  th  s  yeoman 
1  waighte  at  the  makinge  of  Knightes  of  the  Bathe,  for  his 
attendance  upon  them  by  nyghte  tynie,  in  watchinge  in  the 
cnapelle  patlie  to  his  fee  all  the  watchinge  clothinge,  that 
the  Knight  shall  swear  upon  him.” — Your  Constant  Reader, 


The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  Newspapers  may 
be  amusing  to  the  Literati  in  that  department : — 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  world  was  in  London. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  are  several  Newspapers,  which 
were  printed  while  the  Spanish  Armada  was  in  the  English 
Channel,  during  the  year  1588.  In  that  year  a  Newspaper 
was  published  by  Christopher  Barkes,  printer  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  entitled  “  The  English  Mercurie  1”  Newspapers 
were  at  first  occasional,  and  afterwards  weekly.  In  1622, 
Nicholas  Butler  published  in  London,  a  weekly  Newspaper, 
in  4to.,  the  title  of  which  was,  “  The  Certain  News  of  the 
present  week.”  Another  weekly  Paper  was  publishhd  in 
London,  in  1 1 626,  and  said  to  be  printed  for  Mercurius  Bri- 
tannicus.  In  a  collection uf  pamphlets,  which  was  accumu¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Charles  Tooker,  there  were  Newspapers  from 
1621  to  1640.  Before  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  there  had 
been  published  more  than  a  hundred  Newspapers,  with 
different  titles  ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  R-storation,  there 
were  upwards  of  80  other  Newspapers.  In  the  year  1792, 
there  ware  printed  in  London  12  daily  Newspapers,  nine 
evening  Papers,  and  nine  weekly  P.ipets.  In  that  year  were 
also  published  in  England,  69  different  Country  Papers. 
The  whole  number  of  Newspapers  printed  in  England,  in 
1792,  was  15,005,760.  The  value  of  Newspapers  in  a  free 
country,  is  truly  great,  as  they  form  one  of  the  best  securi¬ 
ties  of  freedom.  Junius  says — “Let  it  be  instilled  into  your 
children,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  the  palladium  of 
all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman.” 
And  it  is  observed  by  Hume,  that  “  it  is  sufficiently  known, 
that  despotic  power  would  steal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not 
extremely  watchful  to  prevent  its  progress,  and  were  there 
notan  easy  method  of  conveying  the  alarm  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  And  nothing  is  so  effectual  to 
this  purpose  as  the  Liberty  of  the  Press ;  by  which 
all  the  learning,  wit,  and  genius  of  the  nation,  may 
be  employed  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  every  one  animated 
to  its  defence.  We  may  conclude,  that  the  liberty  of  Britain 
is  gone  for  ever,  whenever  any  attempts  to  wrest  away  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press  shall  succeed. — Your  Constant  Reader,  j 


EXTRACTS  FBj^ 

B  URCKH AUNT’S  t^AFELS. 

There  is  scarce  an  instance  of  any  Christian  or 
Jew  in  Syria  being  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
power  or  riches  which  he  may  have  acquired.  The 
Christian  Abd  el  Ahad  resided  at  Djcbail  a  few  i 
years  ago;  his  brother  Djordjos  Das,  at  Deir  el 
Kamma-r ;  they  were  the  head  men  of  the  Emir 
Beshir,  and  in  fact  were  more  powerful  than  their 
master:  they  were  both  put  to  death  in  the  same 
hour,  by  the  Emir’s  orders  :  Abd  el  Hak  at  Anti¬ 
och,  Hannah  Kubbe,  at  Ladakic,  and  Karally,  at 
Aleppo,  furnish  similar  examples.  The  Jew  Hayrie, 
the  banker  at  Damascus  and  Acre,  is  supposed  to 
be  worth  300,0001.  sterling  )  he  has  lost  his  nose,  j 
his  ears,  and  one  of  his  eyes  in  Djezzar’s  service  ; 
yet  his  ambition  is  such,  that  he  prefers  a  preca¬ 
rious  existence  with  power,  in  Syria,  to  the  case 
and  security  which  he  might  enjoy  by  emigrating 
to  Europe.  . 

On  the  breaking-out  of  the  war  between  Rutland,  i 
and  the  Porte,  the  Emir  Beshir  offered  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker,  the  English  consul  at  Aleppo,  a  refuge  in  the 
Franciscan  Convent  of  Ilarissa,  within  hi's  terri¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Barker  accepted  the  offer,  and  resided 
there  two  years  with  great  advantage  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  name,  from  his  prudence  and  liberality.  The  j 
French  Consuls  on  the  coast,  by  express  orders 
from  their  Government,  repeatedly  applied  to  the 
Emir  to  remove  Mr.  Barker  :  he  tsmee  tore  their 
letters  in  pieces,  and  returned  them  by  the  messen¬ 
ger,  as  his  onlyauswer. 

The  Jews  esteem  Tiberias  as  one  of  the  four 
holy  cities  of  the  Talmud  and  they  observe  a 
singular  custom  here  in  praying  : — 

“  While  the  Rabbin  recites  the  psalms  -of  David,  or  the 
prayers  extracted  from  them,  the  congregation  frequently 
imitate,  by  their  voice  or  gestures,  the  me’auiug  of  somo  re¬ 
markable  passages  ;  for  example,  when  the  Rabbin  pronoun- 
ces  the  words, ‘Praise  the  Lord  with  the  semndof  the  trumpet 
they  imitate  the  soundof  the  trumpet  tlirov*  gh  their  closed  fists. 
When  ‘  a  horrible  tempest*  occurs,  they  p  uff  and  blow  to  re- 
I  present  a  storm;  or  should  lie  mention  ‘k>£  cries  of  the  righ- 
I  teous  in  distress,’  they  all  set  up  a .  loll'd  screaming;  and  it 
j  not  unusually  happens  that  while  some  are  still  blowing  the 
storm,  others  have  already  begun  the  ku'ies  of  the  righteous 
thus  forming  a  concert  which  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  a  sreft-1 
lous  Hebrew  to  hear  with  gravity.”  ! 

j  At  Nazareth,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  will  be  long  remembered 
with  gratitude.  After  the  retreat  o  f  the  French,  Djeizar 
Pacha  resolved  to  massacre  all  the  Christians  in  his  Pachalik, 
and  sent  orders  to  that  effeetto  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth.  The 
British  commander  remonstrated  in  tLe  strongest  terms,  and 
menaced  Acre  with  a  bombardment  unless  the  bloody  mandate 
was  revoked.  Djezzar  gave  way  without  hesitation.  Mr. 
Burckfiardt  frequently  beard  both  T  rks  and  Christiana  say 
of  Sir  Sidney,  “his  word  was  k<vo' God’s  word,  it  never 
failed!” 

Mr.  Burckhardt  passed  the  night  iu  an  Arab  encampment. 
He  alighte(Ut  the  tent  of  aSheik, -who  was  dying  of  a  lanco 
j  wound  which  he  had  received,  a  few  Jays  before ;  but  such 
was  the  hospitality  of  his  enteftaiuers,  that  he  did  Dot  learn 
the  Sheik’s  misfortune  till  the  ,/ollowlng  day.  The  sick  man 
lay  in  the  women’s  apartEfenf*  a  lamb  was  killed,  and  a  friend 
of  the  family  did  the-honours  oftVe  table, 
j  1  he  Christians  of  Kerek  are  excellent  marksmen  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  courage.  Not  long  since  a  party  of  the 
Rowella  on  Sunday,,  when  the  mv»  were  absent,  robbed  the 
Christian  encampment  ofall  the  •'  cattle.  Seven  and  twenty 
young1  men,  on  the  first  alarm,  pursued  the  thieves,  in  number 
400,  mounted  on  camels,  and  Jnany  of  them  armed  with  fire¬ 
locks.  The  battle  lasted  two  hours,  when  the  Rowella  tied 
with  the  loss  of  43  killed,  a  groat  many  wounded,  all  their 

The  Christians  lost  only  four  men 


and  120  camels. 


booty, 
killed, 

“Their  custom  of  entertaining  strangers  is  much  the  same 

as  at  tszalt;  they  have  eight  Meozels  or  Medhafes,  for  there- 
cephon  ot  guests,  six  of  which  belong  to  the  Turks,  and  two 
to  the  Christians  ;  these  expenses  are  not  defrayed  by  a  com- 
mon  purse  ;  but  whenever  a  stronger  takes  up  his  lodging 
?,*  °-  4t,ie ,  Medhafes,  one  of  the  people  present  declares 

,  1  he  intends  to  furnish  that  day’s  entertainment,  and  it  is 

toll.  provide  a  dinner  or  supper,  which  he  sends 

to  the  Medhate,  and  which  is  alvvays  in  sufficient  quautitv  for 
a  large  company.  A  goat  or  a  lamb  is  generally  killed  on  the 

casmn,  and  barley  lor  the  guest  s  horse  is  also  furnished 

J.I  ws  a.?,trall£er  entejs  the  towu,  the. people  almost  come  to 
blows  wit  hone  another  in  their  eagerness  to  have  him  for  their 

guest,  and  there  are  Turks  wiu>  every  other  day  kill  a 
fortius  hospitable  purpose.  Indeed  it  is  a  custom  here  even 
with  resnect  to  their  own  neighbours,  that  whenever  a  visitor 
enters  a  house,  dinner  or  supper  is  to  be  immediately  set  be 
fore  him.  I  heir  love  ofentertainiffg  strangers  is  carried  to  such 
a  length,  that  not  long  ago,  whew  a  Christian  silversmith  w  |10 
came  from  Jerusalem  to  work  for  the  ladies,  and  who  beW 
an  lbdusti  toils  man,  seldom  stirred  out  of  his  shop  when  on 
he  point  of  departure  after  a  tw{>  months’  residence  f  l 
the  principal  families  of  the  tow  n  sent  him  a  lamb  saving  ,  f 
it  was  not  just  that  he  should  lo*e  his  due,  though  he  dfd 
choose  t9  come  to  dine  with  then,.  The  more  a  m  exD  ' 
upon  h.s  guests  the  greater  is  l.is  .reputation  adff! 


. ■  ■  ;  ikt-- 

It  is  considered  an  unpardonable  meanness  at  KSrek  to  sell 
or  exchange  butter  for  any  of  the  necessaries  or  life.  Their 
consumption  of  this  article  is  very  great,  one  of  their  common¬ 
est  dishes  being  a  pudding  made, of  sour  milk  and  a  profusion 
of  butter.  There  are  families  who  thus  devour  upwards  of 
teu  hundred  weight  of  butter  in  a  year.  If  a  man  is  known 
to  have  sold  or  exchanged  this  article,  his  daughters  Or  sist¬ 
ers  remain  unmarried,  for  no  on#  would  dare  to  connect  him¬ 
self  with  the  family  of  a  Bay  a  etSamjn,  or  seller  of  butter, 
the  most  insulting  epithet  that  cfW  be  applied  to  an  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  Kerek.  Tin's  custom  is  pfeuliar  to  this  one  place,  and 
is  unknown  to  the  Bedouins. 

“  It  is  very  unfortunate  for  European  travellets  that  the 
idea  of  treasures  being  hidden  in  ancient  edifices  is  so  strongly 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs  and  Turks;  nor  are  they  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  watching  all  the  stranger’s  steps  ;  they  believe  it 
is  sufficient  for  a  true  magician  to  have  seen  nnd  observed  ihe 
spot  where  treasures  are  hidden  (of  which  he  is.  supposed  to 
be  already  informed  by  the  old  books  of  infidels  who  lived  on 
the  spot),  in  order  to  be  able  afterwards,  at  his  ease,  to  com¬ 
mand  the  guardian  of  the  treasure  to  set  the  whole  before 
him.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  tell  them  to  follow  me  and  see 
whether  I  searched  for  money;  their  reply  was,  ‘of  course 
you  w  ill  not  dure  to  take  it  out  before  us,  but  We  know  that 
if  you  are  a  skilful  magician  you  will  order  it  to  follow  you 
through  the  air  to  whatever  place  you  please.’  If  the  travel¬ 
ler  takes  the  dimensions  of  a  building  or  a  column,  they  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  magical  proceeding.  Even  the  most  li¬ 
beral' minded  Turks  of  Syria  reason  in  the  same  manner,  and 


the  more  travellers  they  see,  the  stronger  is  their  conviction 
that  their  object  is  to  search  for  treasures.  ‘.Maon  delayl,’ 

‘  he  lias  indications  of  treasure  with  him,’  is  an  expression  I 
have  heard  a  hundred  times.” 

Speaking  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  priests  of  Sinai  on 
scriptural  subjects,  Mr.  Burckhardt  observes, 

“  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  individual  amongst  them, 
who  lias  read  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  among  Eastern  Christians  in  general  there  is  one  in  a 
thousand,  of  those  who  can  read  that  has  ever  taken  that 
trouljle.  They  content  themselves,  in  general,  with  their 
prayer-books,  lituigies,  and  histories  of  saints;  few  of  them 
read  the  Gospels,  though  more  do  so  in  Syria  than  in  Egypt; 
the  reading  of  I  lie  v.  hole  of  the  Scripture  is  discountenanced  ' 
by  the  clergy  ;  the  wealthy  se’dom  have  the  inclination  to  pro-  i 
secute  the  study  of  the  holy  writings,  and  no  others  are  able  ' 
tp  procure  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Bible,  or  one  printed  in 
the  two  establishments  in  Mount  Libanus. 

“  The  Turkmen  women  do  not  hide  themselves,  even  before 
strangers;  but  the  girlsseldom  enter  the  men's  room,  although 
they  are  permitted  freely  to  talk  with  their  father's  guests.  I- 
was  much  struck  with  the  elegance  of  their  shapes  and  the 
regularity  of  their  features  :  their  complexion  is  as  fair  as.  that 
of  European  women;  as  they  advance  in  age  the  sun  browns 
thorn  a  y ttle ;  as  to  their  moralSj  chastity  bccoms  a  neceasarv 
virtue  where  ev«n  a  kiss  is  punished  with  death  by  the  father 
or  brother  of  tfio  unhappy  offender. 

“  I  could  mention  several  instances  of  the  extreme  severity 
vji  the  Turkmans  upon  this  subject;  but  one  may  suffice. 
Tnree  brothers  taking  a  ride,  and  passing  through  an  insu¬ 
lated  valley,  met  their  sister  receiving  the  innocent  caresses 
of  her  lover.  By  a  common  impulse  they  all  three  discharged 
their  fire-arms  upon  her,  and  left  their  fallen  victim  upon  the 
ground,  while  the  lover  escaped  unhurt;  my  host,  Mohammed 
Ali,  upon  being  informed  of  the  murder,  sent  bis  Servant  to 
bring  the  body  to  his  tent,  in  order  to  prevent  the  jackalls 
from  flavouring  it;  the  women  were  undressing  and  washing 
the  bi»dy  to  commit  it  to  the  grave,  when  a  slight  breathing 
convinced  them  that  the  vital  spark  was  not  yet  extinguished ; 
iu  short,  the  girl  recovered.  She  was  no  sooner  out  of  imme¬ 
diate  danger  than  one  of  Ali’s  sons  repaired  to  the  tent  of  his  - 
friends,  the  three  brothers,  who  sat  sullen  and  silent  round 
the  fire,  grieving  over  the  loss  of  their  sister.  The  young  man 
entered,  and  saluted  tin  in,  and  said,  ‘  I  come  to  ask  you,  in 
the  name  of  my  father,  for  the  body  of  your  sister  ;  my  family 
wishes  to  bury  her.’  He  had  no  sooner  finished,  than  the 
brothers  rose,  crying,  ‘if  she  was  dead,  you  would  not  have 
asked  for  her,  you  would  have  taken  the  body  without  our  per¬ 
mission.’  .  Then  seizing  their  arms,  they  were  hurrying  out  of 
the  tent,  in  search  of  the  still  living  victim  ;  but  Mohammed 
Ali’s  son  opposed  the  authority  of  his  father  and  his  own  re¬ 
putation  of  courage  to  their  brutal  intentions;  be  swore  be 
would  kill  the  first  wiio  Nliould  leave  the  tent ;  told  them  that 
they  had  alrea'dy  sufficiently  revenged  the  received  injury, 
and  that  if  their  sister  was  not  dead,  it  was  the  visible  pro-, 
lection  of  the  Pi ophet  that  had  saved  her ;  and  thus,  lie  at 
last  persuaded  them  to  grant  his  request.  The  girl  was 
nursed  for  three  months  in  Mohammed  Ali’s  family,  and  mar¬ 
ried  after,  her  complete  recovery  to  the  young  man  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  misfortune.” 


Dr-  Holland  was  with  Mr.  Rogers  at  Pies  turn, 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have 
written  his  verses,  dated  from  that  place.  Some 
months  after,  Sidney  Smith  met  Dr.  Holland  at  a 
dinner,  and  inquired  whether  it  were  true  that 
Rogers  had  written  any  thing  at  the  moment  of 
their  visit.  “No— not  that  I  remember— only  a 
verse  or  two.”  “  Only  averse  or  two!”  inter¬ 
rupted  Sidney  Smith — “  Only  a  verse  or  two — 
why,  Rogers  takes  to  his  bed.  after  writing  a  ver.'-e 
or  two  : — he  has  straw  flung  down  before  the  door ; 
his  knocker  is  muffled  ;  his  friends  send  to  inquire 
after  him;  and  his  servant  answers,  ‘As  well  as 
can  be  expected.’  ” 


A  gentleman,,  travelling  in  a  stage  coach,  had 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  grimaces  of  a  pup¬ 
pyish  dandy.  The  dandy  made  one  of  his  low 
jokes,  and  accompanied,  it;  as  usual,  with  his 
own  loud  laugh ;  instead  of  joining  in  which 
his  fellow  traveller  very  leisurely  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  when  the  dandy  exclaimed  “  Law  !  Sir 
do  you  take  snuff  V’  The  gentleman  Very  com-  I 
posedly,  and  in  a  certain  tone  of  voice,  replied 
(offering  his  box  at  the  same  time)  “  Yes 
i  blackguard” 


*  T' 


TOBACCO. 


Tobacco  was  brought  to  England  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  1570,  who  that  year  made  his  first  expe- 1 
dition  against  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  Lo- 
bel  informs  us,  that  it  had  been  cultivated  in  this 
kingdom  previously  to  that  date.  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh  brought  the  Virginia  tobacco  to  this  country 
about  the  year  1586,  and  it  is  related  that  he  was 
the  first  who  brought  Tobacco  into  repute  ;  but,  by 
the  caution  he  took  in  smoking  it  privately,  it  ap¬ 
pears  he  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be  copied. 
But  sitting  one  day  in  a  deep  meditation,  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  inadvertently  called  to  his  | 
man  to  bring  him  a  tankard  of  small  ale;  the  fellow 
coming  into  the  room,  threw  all  the  liquor  in  his 
master’s  face,  and  running  down  stairs,  bawled  out 
“  Fire!  help!  Sir  Walter  has  studied  till  his  head’s 
on  fire,  and  the  smoke  bursts  out  of  his  mouth  and 
nose.”  After  this,  Sir  Walter  made  it  no  secret, 
and  took  two  pipes  just  before  he  went  to  be  be- 
i  headed. 

!  Snuff  did  not  come  into  fashion  untiT  after  the 
|  Restoration,  from  which  we  presume  it  was  a  French 
invention. 

It  is  stated  in  most  botaoical  works,  that  the  To¬ 
bacco  of  Virginia  was  introduced  in  1570.  This 
was  prior  to  the  discovery  of  that  part  of  America; 
but  the  date  agrees  with  the  year  that  the  Tobacco 
of  Peru  was  obtained. 

It  appears  by  Lord  Bacon’s  account,  that  the 
,  Tobacco  of  the  former  country  was  not  held  in  so 
great  esteem  in  his  time  as  that  of  the  latter :  he 
says,  “  The  English  Tobacco  hath  small  credit,  as 
being  too  dull  and  earthy  :  nay,  the  Virginian  To¬ 
bacco,  though  that  be  in  a  hotter  climate,  can  get 
no  credit  for  the  same  cause.” 

Gerard  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Tobacco  of  our 
own  growth  would  best  suit  English  constitutions, 
as  that  of  America  would  agree  with  the  health  of 
Americans :  he  adds,  “  Notwithstanding,  it  is  not 
so  thought  nor  received  of  our  tabackians:  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  English  prouerbe,  *  Far  fecht  and 
deere  bought  is  best  for  ladies.’  ”  Some  biogra¬ 
phers  state,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  no  objection 
to  the  tobacco-smoke,  while  others  insinuate  that 
she  preferred  the  sviokers  l 

James  the  First  wrote  a  treatise  expressly  against 
it,  entitled  A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco.  By  a  Bull 
of  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth,  such  are  excommuni¬ 
cated  as  take  Tobacco  in  Churches. 

Tile  smoking  of  Tobacco  is  carried  to  such  an 
excess  by  the  Turks,  that  they  are  rarely  to  be  seen 
without  a  pipe,  and  never  enter  upon  business  with¬ 
out  smoking,  which  often  gives  them  an  advantage 
over  the  Christians  with  whom  they  have  either 
commercial  or  political  transactions,  as  they  smoke 
a  considerable  time,  and  reflect  before  giving  a  re-  j 
ply  to  any  question.  To  visit  them  on  business  pre-  ! 
viously  to  their  morning  pipe,  would  only  subject 
the  intruder  to  their  caprice  and  ill  humour.  An  in¬ 
genious  friend,  who  has  resided  several  years  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  had  opportunities  of  associating  with 
the  higher  classes  of  that  city,  assures  us  that  two 
thousand  pounds  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  Turk 
to  give  for  the  amber  mouth-piece  of  a  tobacco  pipe 
exclusive  of  the  bowl  or  the  pipe,  the  latter  of 
which  is  made  of  a  branch  of  the  jasmine  tree  for  I 
the  summer  use,  while  those  for  winter  smoking  are  i 
uniformly  made  of  the  branches  of  the  cherry  tree,  j 
In  order  to  obtain  them  of  a  regular  size  without 
being  tapering,  the  young  shoots  of  these  trees 
have  a  weight  affixed  at  their  extremities  to  bend 
them  downwards,  which  prevents  the  sap  from  re¬ 
turning  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  causes  them 
to  swell  equally  in  all  parts.  The  rind  or  bark  is 
carefully  preserved  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fume 
through  the  pores  of  the  wood.  The  wealthy  Turks 
pride  themselves  on  the  beauty  and  number  of  their 
pipes ;  and  the  principal  servant  in  their  establish¬ 
ment  has  no  other  charge  than  that  of  attending  to 
the  pipes  and  tobacco,  which  are  presented  to  the 
master  or  his  guests  by  a  servant  of  an  inferior 
rank.  These  pipes  are  so  regularly  and  effectually 
cleaned,  as  always  to  have  the  delicacy  of  a  new 
tube  ;  while  the  German  pipe,  on  the  contrary,  is 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
in  use.  We  are  told  by  the  same  friend  that  he  has 
seen  among  the  lower  clas6  of  Armenians  and  Jews 
in  Turkey,  some  smokers  who  could  consume  the 
whole  Tobacco  of  a  bowl  twice  the  size  of  those 
used  in  England,  and  draw  the  entire  fumes  into 
their  bodies  at  one  breath,  which  they  discharge 
front  their  ears  as  well  as  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 


i  ■->  ,  .  -  '  V  •  - - - 

’Tobacco  is  one  of  those  rank  and  poisonous  weeds 
which  only  grow  on  rotten  soils  and  dunghills,  such 
as  fresh  woodlands,  and  will  not  thrive  well  on  any 
others.  It  was,  therefore,  a  proper  plant  to  exhaust, 
the  abundant  vegetable  manure  that  many  parts  of 
America  afforded,  when  first  it  began  to  be  culti¬ 
vated.  It  is  a  tall  herbaceous  plant,  growing  erect 
with  a  fine  foliage,  and  rising  with  a  strong  steiyi 
from  six  to  nine  feet  high.  The  seeds  of  this  plant 
are  extremely  small  ;  but  so  numerous,  that  it  has 
been  calculated  that  a  single  plant  will  produce 
about  350,000,  each  capsule  containing  about  a 
thousand !  It  thrives  best  in  a  warm,  kindly,  rich 
soil,  light  and  inclined  to  be  sandy;  it  likes  the 
southern  declivity  of  a  hill.  It  thrives  well  in  most 
I  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
|  century  state  that  it  prospered  in  England.  Lord 
1  Bacon  says,  te  Tobacco  is  a  thing  of  grbat  price,  if 
it  be  in  request :  for  an  acre  of  it  will  be  worth  (as  is 
affirmed)  two  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,  towards 
charge.”  He  adds,  “  The  charge  of  making  the 
ground,  and  otherwise,  is  great,  but  nothing  to  the 
profit.” 

Ministerial  policy  hgs  prohibited  its  cultivation 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  France.  It  seem  an 
extraordinary  stretch  of  power  for  any  Government 
to  interfere  with  what  seeds  a  landed  proprietor  may 
sow,  or  what  plants  he  may  cultivate  on  his  own 
soil  ;  yet  individuals  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
axiom,  that  private  benefit  must  give  place  to  pub¬ 
lic  good. 

Coles  says,  in  1657,  “  It  prospers  well  about 
Winscomb  in  Glocestershire,  where  I  think  the 
planting  of  it  is  now  discontinued,  because  the  store 
that  came  from  thence  was  an  hinderance  to  the 
public  revenue  coming  in  for  the  custome  of  that 
which  is  brought  from  beyond  seas.” 

By  various  Acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  Tobacco  is  forbidden  to  be  planted  in 
England,  on  forfeiture  of  forty  shillings  for*  every 
rod  of  ground  thus  planted,  excepting  in  physic 
gardens,  where  it  is  allowed  in  quantities  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  half  a  pole  of  ground.  Justices  of  Peace 
have  power  to  issue  warrants  to  constables  to  search 
after  and  destroy  the  same.  It  appears  that  walnut- 
tree  leaves  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  To¬ 
bacco  ;  5  Geo.  c.  11,  forbids  the  cutting  of  walnut- 
tree  leaves,  or  other  leaves  (not  being  Tobacco- 
leaves),  or  colouring  them  so  as  to  resemble  Tobac¬ 
co  ;  or  selling  the  same,  mixed  or  unmixed  for 
Tobacco  ;  under  a  penalty  of  forfeiting  five  shillings 
a  pound,  &c. 

A  French  Natural  Historian*  relates,  that  in 
1750  Maryland  and  Virginia  produced  to  England 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  Tobacco; 
of  which,  he  says,  the  English  kept  one  half  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  exported  the  remainder 
to  France;  for  which  the  latter  country  paid  annu¬ 
ally  the  sum  of  9,200,000  livres,  or  about  383,3331. 
English  money. 


This  vegetablestill  continues  to  form  so  considera¬ 
ble  a  branch  of  commerce  in  this  country,  that  a 
store-room  has  lately  been  erected  in  the  London 
Docks,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  housing  To¬ 
bacco,  which  covers  with  one  roof  a  space  of  nearly 
six  acres  of  ground,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  largest 
room  ever  built.  This  immense  store-room  is,  when 
empty,  an  object  of  wonder;  but  on  seeing  it  full  of 
Tobacco,  our  amasement  must  be  increased,  by  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  extent  of  our  trade,  and  on  the  sin¬ 
gular  destination  of  such  an  enormous  heap  of  half- 
putrefied  leaves. 

The  old  writers  attribute  so  many  wonderful  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues  to  this  plant,  that  we  are  unable  to 
name  a  complaint  for  which  they  did  not  make  it  a 
cure.  Burns,  scalds, {poisons,  dropsy,  agues,  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  head,  breast,  lungs,  &c — even  hunger 
and  the  gout,  were  all  to  be  relieved  by  this  veget¬ 
able.  “  Tobacco,”  says  Lprd  Bacon,  “  comforteth 
the  spirits,  and  discharged!  weariness;  which  it 
worketh,  partly  by  opening,  but  chiefly  by  the  opiate 
virtue,  which  condensed)  the  spirits.” 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  spoken  of  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  medical  writers  in  such  a  manner  as  has 
almost  occasioned  its  dismissal  from  modern  prac¬ 
tice  ;  at  least  frorrt  internal  use  :  but  this  circum¬ 
stance  has  not  deterred  Dr.  Fowler,  a  physician  of 
eminence  in  Staffordshire,  from  commencing,  an 
inquiry  into  its  medicinal  effects.  He  has  published 
the  result  of  his  experiments,  which  seem  to  be 
accurately  and  faithfully  related.  That  tobacco, 
under  proper* regulations,  may  be  administered  in- 
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REPAIRS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Extensive  repairs, 

Both  up  and  down  stairs,  .  >  . 

Have  been  made  in  a  House  which  is  no  man  s, 

Although  ’cis  a  place 
Which',  as  matter  of  grace, 

Is  by  some  call’d  the  House  of  the  Commons  (a) 

The  Commons,  ’tis  true, 

Have  no  more  to  do 
(By  the  Commons  I  mean  the  whole  people, 

Without  further  comment) 

With  the  House  at  this  momeut 
Than  they  had  when  a  Church  with  a  steeple  [oj> 

Be  this  as  it  may, 

The  repairs,  as  they  say, 

Are  very  extensive  and  thorough  l 
For  Rats ,  they  now  find, 

Have,  time  out  of  mind, 

Made  the  building  but  one  ratten  burrow  (0). 

Near  the  Treasury  Bench, 

They  say  that  the  stench 
Could  hardly  be  borne  for  a  minute; 

And  was  only  endur’d 

By  those  most  inur’d,  .  . 

And  who  all  their  life  long  had  liv  d  in  it. 

The  workmen  confest, 

That  full  many  a  nest 
They  disturb’d  just  behind  it  and  routed : 

If  you  ask  ’em  they  show  one 
That  looks  like  a  new  one, 

That  it  is  so  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

The  nest  is  well  feather’d, 

Which  the  old  Rat  had  gather  d, 

For  all  that  wa3  soft  he  laid  tax  on  ; 

And  the  outside  of  all 
Was  the  greasy  old  caul 
Of  a  never-feed  Barrister’s  caxon  (a). 

Ask  C-pl-y  and  W-rr-n 
(Both  with  crowns  barren)  (e) 

If  a  Barrister’s  wig  with  the  hair  in, 

Is  not  far  the  best, 

Of  all  things  for  the  nest 
Of  a  Rat  that  loves  ends  and  cheese-paring  f 
The  old  Uat  whom  they  found 

Weigh’d  many  a  pound  , 

(Some  others  were  with  him— -they  got  em), 

He  was  not  over  quick,  / 

Head  and  Body  were  thick. 

Though  far  the  most  broad  in  the  b— tt— m. 

And  with  this  one  fat 
Was  a  little  black  rat, 

Of  the  Arches  breed  (./),  or  what  they  call  so : 

You  readily  can  tell 
I  don’t  mean  Fr-m-ntle, 

Though  lie  in  the  nest  was  snug  also(g). 

Now  leaving  these  vermine, 

The  wise  ones  determine 
To  repair  all  the  seats  and  the  cushions  (A); 

Which  were  very  much  worn 
And  in  some  places  torn 
By  many  late  shiftings  and  pushings. 

Excuse  the  expression, 

If  I  say  that  last  Session 
Fat  placemen  became  so  uneasy, 

That  much  perspiration 
On  the  score  of  taxation, 

Made  the  seats  on  that  side  very  greasy. 

The  lengthen’d  debate 
On  the  Lord  Adt-c — e, 

Made  the  place  that  he  fill’d  quite  unpleasant : 

His  stew  and  his  fret, 

I  shall  never  forget, 

Nor  will  any  man  who  was  then  present. 

The  motion  of  Cr — t-y 
Against  the  “  Dog  Steevy”  (i), 

And  W — n  the  appointed  Prestder  (k), 

Wore  out  W — n’s  new- seat 
With  his  fidget  and  heat, 

Two  yards  underneath  him  or  wider. 

The  speeches  of  H — e 
Caus’d  many  to  fume. 

And  thus  far  produc’d  a  disbursement : 

Each  Cabinet  Minister 
He  often  put  in  a  stir, 

While  he  shew’d  what  the  words  “  public  purse’’  meant. 
Br— gh-m  like  a  tiger 
With  patrius  vigor  (1), 

Put  in  terror  the  Crown-understrappers, 

And  occasion’d  a  charge, 

Already  too  large 

For  new  cushions  as  well  as  new  wrappers. 


(a)  “  Very  extensive  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  now  in  progress.” — Courier. 

( b )  It  is  not  ot  much  importance  whether  St,  Stephen’s  was  a 
Church  or  a  Chapel,  or  with  or  without  a  steeple. 

,  (c)  “  The  rats  have  bored  under  the  flooring  in  many  places.”— 

I  Courier. 


\ 


(d)  I  he  Right  Honourable  C.  W.  W— n  was  called  to  the 
Bar,  but  never  had  an  opportunity  of  practising : 

Sedjinem  impensct  non  serval  prodiga  Roma. — Juv. 

(e)  This  parenthesis  alludes  merely  to  their  baldness.— The 

Solicitor-General, however,  hides  his  with  scratch:  a  scratch  of 
a  different  kind  sometimes  [on  dit )  hides  that  of  Mr.  Ch.  J 
W - N. 

,  (/)  There  is  a  particular  sort  of  rat  that  breeds  in  Arches, 
do  not  refer  here  of  course  to  the  “  Court  of  Arches.” 

(g)  “  His  Grace  the  Duke  was  most  imperative.”  It  is  doubtful 
if  it  were  necessary  that  he  should  have  been  so. 

(A)  “  The  cushions  of  the  benches,  Ministerial  as  well  as  Oppo¬ 
sition,  also  the  secondary  coverings  of  the  benches  are  being  reno¬ 
vated.” — Courier.  6 


[i)  King  James  (see  Miss  Aikin’s  Memoirs)  always  called  the 

ipn  Finlr**  Rfrrrfwnu  Anr  ~  Ox--  •  « 


then  Duke  of  Buckingham  his  “  Dog  Steevey ”  or  Steenie,  because 


he  was  very  handsome,  and  resembled  the  picture  of  St  Stenhon 

K.r  T.rr,^  Tile  c  „  l  •,  i  II  „  -  „nf„.  •  UlCpUCU 


;  been  applied  to 


by  Julio  Romano.  The  same  familiar  stile  ha 
his  present  Gr — e,  but  not  from  the  same  cause, 

(A)  President  of  the  Board  of  C - 1.  The  motion  here 

ticed  touched  upon  all  the  Rats  of  this  race. 

(0  Hor.  L.  IV.  Ode  IV. 


no- 


■  •  ****?..  f 

.  ’  •  And  if  one  side  were  new 
It  would  not  well  do, 

That  the  other  relain  its  condition  : 

The  expence  is  thus  run  up, 

Both  sides  must  be  done  up, 

The  Treasury  and  Opposition  ( m ). 

The  chiefest  improvement 
Consists  in  the  movement, 

And  power  of  each  ventilator  ( n ) ;  ^ 

For  in  all  the  late  years 
It  plainly  appears 

They  were  needed  both  stronger  and  .greater. 

Those  fitted  up  now 
Are  too  small  they  allow, 

And  very  defective  I’m  sure  are ; 

For  the  House  I  have  nam’d 
Has  always  been  fam’d 
For  unwholesome,  corrupt  and  impure  air. 

Then  let  us  all  pray 
By  night  and  by  day 

Henceforth  that  there  be  not  a  fault  heard; 

That  the  House  and  those  in  it. 

Let  who  will  begin  it,  , 

May  be  speedily,  thoroughly  alter  d.  . 

Im)  “  Ministerial  as  well  as  Opposition  be.nch^5’-/“rneW 
Lj>  In  addition  to  the  ventilators  already  formed,  tw 
ones  of  considerable  dimensions  are  being  constructed.  — 


SONG  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

BY  T.  CAMPBELL. 

Again  to  the  battle,  Achaians  ! 

Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  defiance  ;  ^ 

Our  land,  the  first  garden  of  Liberty’s  tree— 

It  has  been,  and  shall  yet  be  the  land  of  the  tree ; 

For  the  cross  of  our  faith  is  replanted, 

The  pale  dying  crescent  is  daunted, 

And  we  march  that  the  foot-prints  of  Mahomet  s  slaves 
May  be  wash’d  out  in  blood  from  our  forefathers’  graves. 

Their  spirits  are  hovering  o’er  us, 

And  the  sword  shall  to  glory  restore  us. 

Ah  !  what  though  no  succour  advances, 

Nor  Christendom’s  chivalrous  lances 

Are  stretch’d  in  our  aid— be  the  combat  our  own ! 

And  we’ll  perish  or  conquer  more  proudly  alone ; 

For  we’ve  sworn,  by  our  Country  s  assaulters, 

By  the  virgins  they’ve  dragg  d  from  ouf  altars, 

By  our  massacred  patriots,  our  children  in  chains, 

By  our  heroes  of  old  and  their  blood  in  our  veins, 

That  living,  we  shall  be  victorious, 

Or  that  dying,  our  deaths  shall  be  glorious. 

A  breath  of  submission  we  breathe  not ; 

The  sword  that  we’ve  drawn  we  will  sheathe  not ; 

Its  scabbard  is  left  where  our  martyrs  are  laid, 

And  the  vengeance  of  ages  has  whetted  its  blade. 

Earth  may  hide— waves  engulph— fire  consume  us, 

But  they  shall  not  to  slavery  doom  us : 

If  they  rule,  it  shall  be  o’er  our  ashes  and  graves; 

But  we’ve  smote  them  already  with  fire  on  the  waves, 

And  new  triumphs  on  land  are  before  us, 

To  the  charge !— Heaven’s  banner  is  o’er  us. 

This  day  shall  ye  blush  for  its  story, 

Or  brighten  your  lives  with  its  glory. 

Our  women,  Oh,  say,  shall  they  shriek  in  despair, 

Or  embrace  us  from  conquest  with  wreaths  in  their  hair 
Accursed  may  his  memory  blacken, 

If  a  coward  there  be  that  would  slacken 

Till  we’ve  trampled  the  turban  and  shown  ourselves  worth 

Being  sprung  from  and  named  fpr  the  godlike  of  earth. 

Strike  home,  and  the  world  shall  revere  us 
As  heroes. descended  from  heroes. 

Old  Greece  lightens  up  with  emotion 
Her  inlands,  her  isles  of  the  Ocean ; 

Fanes  rebuilt  and  fair  towns  shall  with  jubilee  ring, 

And  the  Nine  shall  new-hallow  theit^  Helicon  s  spring. 

Our  hearths  shall  be  kindled  in  gladness, 

That  were  cold  and  extinguish’d  in  sadness; 

Whilst  our  maidens  shall  dance  with  their  white-waving  arms, 
Singing  joy  to  the  brave  that  deliver’d  their  charms, 

When  the  blood  of  yon  Musulman  cravens 
Shall  have  crimson’d  the  beaks  of  our  ravens. 


BREADALBANE’S  march. 

Strike  up  the  pibroch,  ’till  echoes  the  mountain— 

Strike  up  the  pibroch,  ’till  echoes  the  fountain  ; 

Quick  draw  your  broad  swords,  and  on  for  the  foray,  i 
And  hey  for  the  hills  and  the  mountains  of  Moray  ! 

Strike  up  the  pibroch,  ’till  hills  of  Kindrogan 
Ring  with  the  notes  of  the  terrible  slogan  !— 

Strike  up  the  pibroch,  ’till  mountain  and  Corri 
Shall  wail  for  the  sons  of  the  mountains  of  Moray ! 

Wave  shall  each  bush,  each  briar  and  bramble— 

Shake  shall  each  cairn  with  the  tread  of  the  Campbell; 
Wave  shall  our  banners,  all  bloody  and  gory, 

O’er  the  dead  sons  of  the  mountains  of  Moray  ! 

Quake  shall  each  ravine,  each  torrent,  and  river : 

Benledi,  Ben-lavvns,  and  Benlomond  shall  quivjsr— 
Breadalbane,  undaunted,  shall  triumph  in  glory 
O’er  the  proud  sons  of  the  mountains  of  Moray  ! 

Quick  on  his  foes  see  the  Campbell  is  rushing— 

See  from  their  bosoms  life’s  torrents  fast  gushing! 

While  the  coronach  echoes  from  mountain  and  corri, 

A  sad  wiiliwa  to  the  daughters  of  Moray  ! 


X. 


Bath:  a  Rhapsody. 

CF  RAT  Toy-shop  of  Rnglaiul,  its  pride  and  its  pleasnre, 
Whore  millions*  in  search  of  felicity  roam; 

For  where  can  the  busy  more  relish  their  leisure, 

Or  where  can  the  idle,  man  feel  more  at  home > 


Hail  Bath  !  the  delight  of  the  ear  and  the  eyes  ! 

Where  grandeur  joins  comfort  wherever  we  go, 
On  your  easy  acclivities  palaces  rise. 

And  quiet  and  neatness  preside  here  below.* 


No  Mulcibers  here,  with  their  functions  mechanic 
And  vapours  dare  use  both  the  sky  and  the  sun  ill, 
To  frighten  tile  Dandies  with  thunders  volcanic, 

Or  tarnish  our  shops  with  thick  smoke  from  a  funnel. 


The  site  is  90  healthy,  the  people  so  frisky, 

While  oft  to  the  neighbouring  hill  they  repair 
On  horseback,  in  coaches,  or  snug  in  a  whisky, 
That  none  but  the  Doctors  look  comfortless  here. 


Old  JRxons  parboil’d,  and  in  vigour  renew’d, 

To  the  Temple  of  Courtship,  the  Pump-room,  repair; 

There  hobble  along  in  pursuit  of  the  ‘  Nude,’ 

And  dream  of  no  sins  but  the  sin  of  despair. 

Of  your  fresh  country  maidens,  how  great  is  the  plenty, 
Who  flock  here  to  learn  the  new  modes  and  be  courted, 

From  the  bloom  of  fifteen  to  the  blossoms  of  twenty, 
Their  roses  and  lilies  all  fresh  as  imported. 

To  describe  such  fine  forms,  and  their  delicate  features, 
In  vain  1  may  call  on  my  muse  o’er  and  o’er, 

So  I  leave  the  description  of  such  magic  creatures 
To  the  writer  of  Beppo,  or  loving  Tom  Moore. 

Here  are  wives  for  the  young,  and  for  those  of  mid  age, 
From  the  nymph  who  trips  on  with  a  far-darting  eye, 

To  the  matron  still  rosy,  and  steady,  and  sage, 

To  the  widow  so  busy,  so  cautious,  and  sly. 

The  Music’s  so  loud  and  so  clear,  on  the  floor 
See  the  lame  and  the  deaf  all  begin  to  look  big: 

The  deaf,  all  in  unison,  cry  out  encore. 

And  the  lame  shake  their  aucles  and  call  for  a  jig. 


Ah  !  say  who  that  is  not  a  Turk  or  a  Rabbi, 

Or  one  of  those  people  that  nobody  knows. 

Who,  when  he  shall  hear  the  sweet  chimes  of  the  Abbey, 
Does  not  feel  in  his  bosom  the  calm  of  repose. 

Hire  Charity  learns,  join’d  with  caution  and  law, 

To  attend  to  the  poor,  and  the  idle  dismiss, 

The  honest  to  aid,  and  the  vagrant  to  awe, — 

Ye  Monmouth-street  mumpers,  what  say  ye  to  this? 


If  Books  are  requested  to  shorten  the  morning, 
Variety  here  is  the  favourite  plan  ; 

To  Upham  see  daily  what  crouds  are  resorting, 
Employing,  and  plaguing,  and  praising  the  man. 


Though  millions  come  here  to  got  jid  of  diseases, 

And  with  pleasure  dismiss  both  the  doctor  and  nurse ; 
Yet  a  man  in  rude  health  may  come  here  if  he  pleases, 
And  get  rid  of  ull  tumours  ho  finds  in  his — purse. 


Lo  !  now  convalescent,  the  time  to  beguile, 

See  widows  and  widowers  hasten  to  mingle. 

And  entrapp’d  by  an  ogle,  and  charm’d  by  a  smile. 

Forget  their  lost  consorts  and  blush  to  be  single. 

What  greater  enjoyments  lias  life  then  to  offer, 

That  in  Bath,  charming  Bath,  ’tis  not  easy  to  Gnd, 
Provided  you  furnish  t/enleely  your  coffer, 

Apd  leave  your  dull  cares  and  bad  humours  behind! 

*  The  Parades.  T. 


LESLIE’S  MARCH  TO,  SCOTLAND. 

The  following  inimitably  fine  song,  so  full  of  caustic  irony  and 
bitter  ridicule,  is  preserved  in  “  Hogg’s  Jacobite  lielics.”  We  can 
remember  a  time,  (not  very  far  distant,)  when  the  last  stanza  would 
have  formed  an  admirable  description  of  certain  processions  which 
used  lo  disturb  the  Metropolis  and  the  Hammersmith  road.  Our 
readers,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  country  during 
the  Commonwealth,  need  not  be  informed  who  Leslie  was,  or  of 
what  materials  the  army,  here  so  characteristically  described,  was 
composed. 

March !  March !  Pinks  of  election, 

Why  the  devil  don’t  you  march  onward  in  order? 

March !  March !  dogs  of  redemption, 

Ere  the  blue  bonnets  come  over  the  border. 

You  shall  preach  !  You  shall  pray—  s 

You  shall  teach  night  and  day — 

You  shall  prevail  o’er  the  kirk  gone  a  whoring — 

•  Dance  in  blood  to  the  knees— blood  of  God’s  enemies*- 
The  daughters  of  Scotland  shall  «ing  you  to  snoring. 

March!  March!  dregs  of  all  wickedness— 

Glory,  that  lower  you  can’t  be  debased, 

March!  March!  dunghills  of  blessedness 
March  and  rejoice,  for  you  shall  be  raised, 

Not  to  board — nor  to  rope, 

But  to  faith  and  to  hope, 

Scotland’s  athirst  for  the  truth  to  be  taught  her— 

Her  chosen  virgin  race,  how  they  will  grow  in  grace  ; 

Round  as  a  neep— like  calves  for  the  slaughter. 

Ttiarch !  march  !  scourges  ot  heresy ; 

Down  with  the  kirk  and  its  whillabalury— 

March !  March  !  down  with  Supremacy, 

And  the  kist  fu’  o’  whistles  that  maks  sic  a  c*cary  ; 

Firemen  and  pipers,  braw, 

Merry  de’ils  tak  them  a’ ; 

Gown,  lacc  and  livery — lickpot  and  ladle, 

Jockey 'shall  wear  the  hood, 

Jenny  the  sark  of  God, 

For  I-  and  petticoat,  dishclout  and  daidlo. 

March!  March!  blest  ragamuffins; 

Sing  ns  ye  go,  the  hymns  of  rejoicing . 

March!  March!  justified  ruffians, 

Chosen  of  heav’n — to  glory  you’re  rising, 

Ragged  and  treacherous, 

Lousy  and  lecherous, 

Objects  of  misery,  scorning  and  laughter  ; 

Never,  O  happy  race, 

Magnified  so  was  grace,  , 

Host  of  the  righteous !  rush  to  tho  slaughter . 


ftbmCioly’s  Illustrations  of  Dagley's  (Jems,  just  published. 
THE  GENIUS  OF  DEATH: 

Represented  a  Wingtnl  Boy,  hit  weeping  eyes  covered  tvith  hit  left  arm,  and 
trailing  a  torch  reversed  in  his  right-hand. 


■What  U  Death  ?  Tis  to  be  tree ! 

No  raorv  to  love,  or  hope,  or  fear— 
To  Join  the  meat  equality : 

Ail  alike  are  humbled  there!  \ 
Tim  mighty  grave 
WrajH  lord  and  slave  ; 

Nor  pride  nor  poverty  dares*  come 
Within  that  refuge-home,  the  tomb  I 

Spirit  with  the  drooping  whig. 

And  the  ever  weeping  eye. 

Thou  of  all  eftrth’s  kings  art  king! 
Empires  at  thy  footstool  lie! 
Beneath  thee  strew ’d 
Their  multitude 
Rink,  like  waves  upon  the  shore; 
Storms  shall  never  rouse  them  more! 


What’s  the  grandeur  of  the  earth 
To  the  grandeur  round  thy  throne! 
Riches,  glory,  beauty,  birth. 

To  thy  kingdom  all  have  gone. 
Before  thee  stand 
The  wondrous  band ; 

Bards,  heroes,  sages,  side  by  side. 
Who  darken’d  nations  when  they  died ! 

Earth  has  hosts ;  but  thou  canst  shew 
Many  a  million  for  her  one ; 
Through  thy  gates  the  mortal  flow 
Has  for  countless  years  roll’d  on : 
Back  from  the  tomb 
No  stop  has  come ;  , 

There  fix'd,  till  the  last  thunder’s  sound 
Shall  hid  thy  prisoners-bc  unbound  l 


CUPID  CARRYING  PROVISIONS: 

The  Ood  is  laden  with  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  note  across  his  shoulder , 
and  trudging  on  with  a  tieai'i y  took  towards  the  ground. 


There  was  once  a  gentle  time 
Whcnne  the  worlde  was  in  its  prime; 
And  everie  day  was  liclydaye, 

Amf  everie monthe  was  lovolio  May  — 
Cupide  thermo  habile  but  to  goe 
Writhe  his  purple  wingps,and  bowc ; 
And  in  blossomed?  vale  and  grove 
Everie  shepherds  kncltc  to  Love. 

Thenne  a  rosie,  (’.implode  cheefce, 

And  a  blue  eye  fonde  and  meeke ; 

And  a  rit lgletto- wrest h en ne  browo. 
Like  hyacynthes  on  a  bed  of  snowe; 
And  a  lowe  voice  silverre-swecte 
From  a  lippe  without  deceite ; 

Onlie  those  the  hcartes  couldc  move  ■ 
Of  the  simple  sWaines  to  love. 

But  thatte  time  is  gone  and  paste ; 
Canne  the  summerre  alwayos  last,- } 


And  the  swaincs  are  wiser  growne. 
And  the  heart.e  is  turnede  to  stone. 
And  themaidenrle’s  rose  may  witherre, 
Cupide's  fled,  no  manne  knowes 
whithefre!  < 

But  anotherre  Cupide’s  come, 

With  a  browe  of  care  and  gloomo ; 
Fixede  upon  the  earthlie  moulde, 
Thinkinge  of  the  sullenne  gotde : 

In  his  hande  the  bowe  no  more. 

At  his  backe  the  househoide  store, 
That  the  bridalle  eolde  mOstc  buye ; 
tlselesse  nowe  the  smile  and  sighe : 
But  he  weares  the  pinion  stiile, 
Flyiuge  at  the  sightc  of  ille. 

Oh,  for  the  old*  true-love  time, 
YVhenne  the  worlde  was  In  its  prune! 


GENIUS  BOUND  : 


A  Tkmi-nude  Winged  Female , 
Glorious  Spirit !  at  whose  birth 
Joy  might  fill  the  conscious  earth ; 

Yet  her  joy  be  dash’d  with  fear. 

As  at  untold  danger  near; 

A  coaiet  rising  on  her  gloom. 

Or  to  light  lior,  or  consume  ! 

Beauty  is  upon  thy  brow! 

Such  sad  beauty  as  the  bow. 

Child  of  shower  and  sunbeam,  wears, 
Waked,  and  vanishing,  in  tears ; 

Yet  to  its  splendid  moment  given 
Colours  only  lit  by  heaven. 

Thou  canst  take  the  lightning’s  wings, 
And  *ee  the'  deep  forbidden  thing*  •  — 
With  thy  starry  sandal  tread 
On  the  ocean’s  treasure  bed; 


with  her  arms  bound  behind  her. 

’  Or  make  the  rolling  clouds  thy  throne ; 
Height  and  depth  to  thee  are  one! 

Prophet  Spirit!  thou  canst  sweep 
Where  the  unborn  nations  sleep ; 

Or,  from  the  ancient  ages  1-shroud 
To  judgment  call  their  soeptred  crowd; 
Earth  has  to  thee  nor  birth,  nor  tomb — 
Nor  past,  nor  present,  nor  to  come 

Yet  here  thou  sitt’st,  while  earth  and 
heaven 

Are  to  thy  radiant  empire  given. 

Alas !  I  see  the  manacle! —  - 
And  all  thy  soul  has  felt  the  6tcel ; 

Thy  wing  of  fire,  thy  beauty,  vain— 
For  Genius  dies  beneath  the  chain  ! 


The  folio  wing  curious  Poetry  is  from  the  Rev.  Daniel  Ly- 
son’s  Magna  Britannia,  in  his  History  of  Widdicombe,  in 
the  Moors : — 

“  The  parish  church  was  much  damaged  by  lightning  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1638,  dining  t he  time  of  Divine  Service, 
hy  which  awful  event  some  of  the  congregation  then  assem¬ 
bled  were  killed.  The  particulars  are  recorded  in  some 
verses,  still  remaining  in  the  church.  They  were  written  by 
a  person  who  was  present  at.  the  time  : — 

In  token  of  our  thanks  to  GOD  these  tables  were  erected. 

Who,  in  a  dreadful  thunder-storm,  our  persons  here  protected, 
Within  this  church  of  Widdicombe,  ’mongst  many  fearful  signs. 
The  manner  of  it  is  declared  in  these  ensuing  lines  : 

In  sixteen  hundred  thirty-eight',  October  twenty-first. 

On  the  LORD’S  Day,  at  afternoon,  when  people  were  addressed 
To  their  devotion  in  this  church,  while  singing  here  they  were 
A  psalm,  distrusting  nothing  of  the  danger  then  so  near, 

A  crack  of  thunder  suddenly,  with  lightning,  hail,  and  fire, 

Fell  on  the  church  and  tower  here,  and  ran  into  the  choir  ; 

A  sulphureous  smell  came  with  it,  and  the  tower  strangely  sent, 
The  stones  abroad  into  the  air  with  violence  were  rent ; 

Some  broken  small  as  dust,  or  sand,  some  whole  as  they  came  out 
From  of  the  building,  and  here  lay  in  places  round  about ; 

Some  fell  upon  the  church,  and  break  the  roof  in  many  places  ; 

Men  so  perplexed  were  they  knew  not  one  another’s  faces. 

They  all,  or  most,  were  stupified,  that  with  so  strange  a  smell. 

Or  other  force,  whate’er  it  was,  which  at  that  time  befel. 

One  man  was  struck  dead,  two  wounded,  so  they  died  few  hours 
after . 

No  father  could  think  on  his  son,  nor  mother  mind  her  daughter. 
One  man  was  scorch’d,  so  that  he  lived  but  fourteen  days  and  died, 
Whose  clothes  were  very  litte  burnt,  but  many  there  beside 
Were  wounded,  scorched,  and  stupified  in  that  so  strange  a  storm, 
Which  who  had  seen  would  say  ’twas  hard  to  have  preserved  a 
worm. 

The  different  affections  of  people  then  were  such 
That,  touching  some  particulars,  we  have  omitted  much  ; 

But  what  we  here  related  have  its  truth  in  most  men’s  months; 
Some  had  their  skin  all  over  scorched,  yet  no  harm  in  their  clothes. 
One  man  had  money  in  his  purse,  which  melted  was  in  part, 

A  key  likewise,  which  hung  thereto,  and  yet  the  purse  not  hurt, 
Save  only  some  black  holes,  so  small  as  with  a  needle  made. 
Lightning,  some  say,  no  scabbard  hurts,  but  breaks  and  melts  the 
blade. 

One  man  there  was  sat  on  the  beir  that  stood  fast  by  the  wall. 

The  bier  was  tore  with  stones  that  fell — he  had  no  harm  at  all ; 

Not  knowing  how  he  thence  came  forth,  nor  how  the  bier  was  torn. 

1  Thus  in  this  doleful  accident  great,  numbers  were  forborne. 

Amongst  the  rest  a  little  child,  which  scarce  knew  good  from  ill. 
Was  seen  to  walk  amidst  the  church,  and  yet  preserved  still. 

The  greatest  admiration  was  that  most  men  should  be  free 
i  Among  so  many  dangors  here  which  we  did  hear  and  see. 

The  church  within  so  filled  was  with  timber,  stones,  and  fire. 

That  scarce  a  vacant  place  was  seen  in  church  or  in  the  choir; 

Nor  had  we  memory  to  strive  from  those  things  to  be  gone. 

Which  would  have  been  but  work  in  vain  all  was  so  quickly  done. 
The  wit  of  man  could  not  cast  down  so  much  from  oft'  the  steeple, 
From  oft' the  churches  roof,  and  not  destroy  much  of  the  people; 

But  HE  who  rules  both  air  and  fire,  and  other  forces  all, 

Hath  us  preserv’d,  bless’d  be  his  name,  in  that  most  dreadful  fall. 

If  ever  people  had  a  cause  to  serve  the  LORD  and  pray 
For  judgment  and  deliverance,  then  surely  we  are  they; 

Which,  that  we  may  perform  by  the  assistance  of  his  grace, 

That  we  at  last  in  time  may  have  with  him  a  dwelling-place, 

All  you  that  look  upon  these  lines  of  this  so  sad  a  story, 

Remember  who  hath  you  preserved,  ascribe  unto  his  glory 
The  preservation  of  your  lives,  who  might  have  lost  your  breath 
When  others  did,  if  mercy  had  not  stepp’d  ’twixt  you  and  death. 

We  hope  that  they  were  well  prepared,  although  we  know  not  how 
’Twas  then  with  them,  it’s  well  with  you  if  you  are  ready  now.” 


ASTONISHING  pacts 

REGARDIN'*  THK- 

VJi UL TS  OF  ST.  jUiCflM’S,  DUBLIN 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland  contains  a  very  singular  subtorraiicous  cu¬ 
riosity — a  burial-place,  which,  irom  the  ehyraieal 
-properties  of  the  soil,  acts  with  a  certain  embalm¬ 
ing  influence  upon  U>e  bodies  deposised  within  it. 

I  speak  of  the  vaults  beneath  St.  Michan’s  Church 
— a  scene  where  those  who  have  the  firmness  to  go 
down  and  look  death  iu  the  face,  will  find  an  in¬ 
structive  commentary  upon  the  doctrines  of  moral 
hurpiliation  that  are  periodically  preached  above. 

You  descend  by  a  few  steps  into  a  long  and  nar¬ 
row  passage  that  runs  across  the  siteofthe  church; 
upon  each  side  there  arc  excavated  ample  recesses, 
in  which  the  dead  are  laid.  There  is  nothing  offen¬ 
sive  iu  the  atmosphere  to  deter  you  ftom  entering, 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  is,  to  find  that  de¬ 
cay  has  been  more  busy  with  the  tenement  than  the 
tenant.  In  some  instances,  the  coffins  have  altoge-  j 
ther  disappeared  ;  in  others,  the  lids  or  sides  have 
mouldered  away,  exposing  the  remains  within,  still 
unsubdued  by  death  from  their  original  form.  But 
the  great  co  qneror  of  flesh  and  blood,  an  d  of  hu- 
tpuii  pride,  is  not  to  be  baffled  with  impunity.  Even 
Lis  me  cy  is  dreadful.  It  is  a  poor  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  hold  togetheffor  a  century  or  so,  until 
your  coflin  tunibl  s  in  about  your  ears,  and  then  to 
re-appear,  half  skeleton,  half  mummy,  exposed  to 
the  gazes  of  a  generation  that  can  know  nothing  of 
your  name  an  1  character  beyond  the  prosing  tradi¬ 
tion  of  some  moralizing  sexton.  Among  these  rem¬ 
nants  of  humanity,  for  instance,  there  is  the  body 
of  a  pious  gentlewoman,  who,  while  she  continued  j 
above  ground,  shunned  the  eyes  of  men  in  the  re-  j 
cesses  of  a  convent.  But  the  veil  of  death  has  not 
been  respected.  She  stands  first  on  the  sexton’s 
list  of  posthumous  rarities,  and  one  of  the  most  va¬ 
luable  appendages  of  his  office.  She  is  his  buried 
treasure.  Iler  sapless  cheeks  yield  him  a  larger 
rent  than  some  acres  of  arable  land;  and  what  is 
worse,  now  that  she  cannot  repel  the  imputation,  he 
calls  her  to  her  face,  “  the  Old  Nun.”  In  point  of 
fact,  1  understood  that  her  age  was  one  hundred 
and  eleven,  not  including  the  forty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  her  second  burial  in  St.  Michan’s. 

Death,  as  has  been  often  observed, is  a  thorough 
Radical,  and  levels  all  distinctions.  It  is  so  in 
this  place.  Beside  the  Nun  there  sleeps,  not  a 
venerable  abbess,  or  timid  novice,  or  meek  and  holy 
friar,  but  an  athletic  young  felon  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  who  had  shed  a  brother’s  blood,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  for  the  oifence  to  the  close  custody  of  St. 
Michan’s  vaults.  This  was  about  130  years  ago. 
The  offender  belonged  to  a  family  of  some  con¬ 
sideration,  which  accounts  for  his  being  found  in 
such  respectable  society. 

The  preservative  quality  of  these  vaults  is 
various  in  its  operation  upon  subjects  of  different 
ages  and  constitutions.  With  regard  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  persons  who 
had  been  temperate  livers  enjoy  any  peculiar 
privileges.  The  departed  toper  resists  decay  as 
sturdily  as  the  ascetic  ;  supplying  Captain  Morris 
with  another  “  reason  fair,  to  fill  bis  glass  again.’’ 
But  it  is  ascertained  that  children  are  decomposed 
almost  as  rapidly  here  as  elsewhere.  Of  this,  a 
touching  illustration  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  female 
who  died  iu  child-birth,  about  a  century  ago,  and 
was  deposited  in  St.  Michan’s.  Iler  infant  was 
laid  in  her  arms.  The  mother  is  still  tolerably 
perfect;  exemplifying,  bv  her  attitude,  the  pa¬ 
rental  “  passion  strong  in  death ;”  but  the  child 
has  long  since  melted  away  from  her  embrace.  I 
inquired  her  name,  and  was  rather  mortified  to 
find  that  it  has  not  been  preserved. 

But  I  was  chiefly  affected  by  the  relics  of  two 
persons,  of  whom  the  world  has  unfortunately 
heard  too  much:  the  ill-fated  brothers,  John  and 
Henry  Sheaics.  I  had  been  told  that  they  were  ^ 
here,  and  the  moment  tire  light  of  the  taper  fell 
upon  the  spot  they  occupied,  I  quickly  recognised  j 
them  by  one  or  two  circumstances  that  forcibly 
recoiled  the  dose  of  their  career  :  the  headless 
•trunks,  and  the  remains  of  the  course,  unadorned, 
penal  shells,  to  which  it  seemed  necessary  to  public 
justice  that  they  should  be  consigned.  Henry’s  head 
was  lying  by  his  brother’s  sjde— John’s  had  [not 
been  completely  detached  by  the  blow  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  ;  one  ligament  of  the  neck  still  connects 


. - ; -  . 

5t with  the  body.  I  knew  nothing  of  these  victims 

Ol  ill-timed  enthusiasm,  except  from  historical  re¬ 
ports  ;  but  the  companion  of  my  visit  to  their 
grave,  had  been  their  contemporary  and  friend,  and 
he  paid  their  memories  the  tribute  of  a  few  tea  s  ; 
heiingered  long  beside  them,  and  seemed  to  find  a 
sad  gratification  in  relating  several  particulars 
connected  with  their  fates.  Many  of  the  ancodotes 
Which  he  mentioned  have  been  already  published. 
Two  or  three,  which  interested  me,  I  had  not  heard 
before.  “  It  was  not  to  be  expected,”  he  said, 
“  that  such  a  map  a9  John  Sheares  could  have  es¬ 
caped  the  destiny  that  befel  him — his  doom  w  as 
fixed  several  years  before  his  death.  His  passion 
for  liberty,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  incurable  ;  for 
it  was  consecrated  by  its  association  with  another 
passion,  to  which  every  thing  seemed  justifiable. — 
You  have  heard  of  the  once  celebrated  Made- 
fnyiselle  Therouane.  John  Sheares  was  in  Paris 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
Was  introduced  to  her.  She  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  cfeature  ;  wild,  imperious,  and 
fantastic  in  her  patriotic  paroxysms  ;  but  iu 
her  natural  intervals,  a  beautiful  and  fasci¬ 
nating  woman.  He  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
her,  and  not  the  less  so  for  the  political  enthusiasm 
that  would  have  repelled  another.  I  have  heard 
that  he  assisted,  in  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guard,  at  the  storming  of  the  Bastile,  and  that  he 
encountered  the  peril  as  a  means  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  object  of  bis  admiration.  She  re¬ 
turned  that  sentiment,  but  she  would  not  listen  to 
his  suit.  When  he  tendered  her  a  proposal  of  mar¬ 
riage,  she  produced  a  pistol,  and  threatened  to  lay 
him  dead  if  he  renewed  the  subject.  This  I  had 
from  himself.  But  her  rigour  did  not  extinguish 
his  passion.  He  returned  to  Ireland  full  of  her 
image,  and,  I  suspect,  not  without  a  hope  that  the 
success  pf  t.be  fatal  enterprise  in  which  he  em¬ 
barked  might  procure  him,  at  a  future  day,  a  more 
favourable  hearing;  hut  of  this  and  all  his  other 
hopes  you  see”  (pointing  to  his  remains)  “  the 
lamentable  issue.”  I  asked  whether  his  mistress 
had  heard  his  fate,  and  how  she  bore  it.  My 
friend  replied,  “  When  I  was  at  Paris,  during  the 
short  peace  of  Amiens,  I  asked  the  same  question, 
but  I  met  with  no  one  that  had  personally  known 
her."  was  then  living,  in  a  condition,  however, 

I  to  which  death  would  have  been  preferable.  She 
was  in  a  miserable  state  of  insanity,  and  confined 
in  a  public  institution.  John  Shears;”  he  conti¬ 
nued,  “  flung  himself  into  the  revolutionary  cause 
from  principle  and  temperament ;  but  Henry 
wanted  the  energy  of  a  conspirator,  of  this  he  was 
forewarned  by  an  accident  that  I  know  to  have 
occurred.  .Shortly  after  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
an  United  Irishman  (it  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1797)  he  was  present  at  the  election  for 
the  city  of  Dublin  ;  a  riot  took  place  at  the  hust¬ 
ings,  the  military  interfered,  and  the  people  fled  in 
confusion  ;  a  tradesman  who  resided  in  the  vici¬ 
nity,  hearing  the  shouts,  hastily  moved  towards  the 
spot  to  inquire  the  cause.  The  first  person  he  met 
was  Henry  Sheares,  pallid,  trembling,  and  almost 
gasping  for  breath.  He  asked  what  had  happened. 
Sheares,  with  looks  and  tones  importing  extraordi¬ 
nary  perturbation,  implored  him,  if  he  valued  his 
lite,  to  turn  back.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
the  interrogator  could  obtain  an  intelligible  account 
o!  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  danger.  As  soon 
as  he  had  ascertained  the  fact,  ho  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Sheares,  and  said,  *  Mr.  Sheares,  I  know  more  of 
|  some  matters  than  you  may  be  aware  of;  take  a 
friend’s  advice,  and  hjjive  no  more  to  do  with  poli¬ 
tics  ;  you  have  not  nerves.  Sir,  for  the  business  you 
have  engaged  in.’  But  the  infatuation  of  the 
times,  and  the  influence  of  his  brother’s  character 
I  and  example,  prevailed.  When  the  catastrophe 
came,  John  Shears  felt,  when  too  late,  that  he  should 
have  offered  the  same  advice.  This  reflection  em¬ 
bittered  his  last  moments.  It  also  called  forth 
some  generous  traits  that  deserve  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  His  appeal  to  the  Cotirt  in  behalf  of  his  bro-  I 
ther,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  trial,  is  a  mo-  I 
del  of  natural  pathos;  hut  I  know  of  nothing  more 
pathetic  in  conduct  than  a  previous  scene,  which 
Curran  once  described  to  me  as  he  had  witnessed 
it.  When  Curran  visited  them  in  prison  to  receive 
instructions  for  their  defence,  John  Sheares  rushed 
forward,  and  embracing  his  knees,  implored  him 
to  intercede  for  Henry  ;  for  himself  he  offered  to 
plead  guilty;  to  die  at  an  hour’s  notice ;  to  reveal 


all  that  h*  knew  with  the  exception  of  names  ;  to  j 
do  any  thing  that  might  he  fairly  required  of  him,  j 
provided  the  Government  would  consent  to  spare 
Ids  brother.” 

The  preserving  power  of  the  vaults  of  Saint  Mi- 
chan’s  was  long  ascribed  by  popular  superstition 
to  the  peculiar  holiness  of  the  ground,  hut  modern 
philosophy  has  inwrought  the  miracle  by  explain¬ 
ing,  on  chymical  principles,  the  cause  of  the  phe-  ! 
noiuenoii : — “  Water  is  a  sure  decayer  of  vour 
whoreson  dead  body/’  The  walls  and  soil  of 
these  vaults  abound  with  earbonite  of  lime  and 
I  argillaceous  oarth  ;  a  compound  that  absorbs  the 
moisture  which  is  necessary  to  the  putrefactive, 
i  process.  In  all  weathers  the  place  is  perfectly  free 
j  from  damp.  The  consequence  is,  thatanimal  mat* 

|  ter  being  exposed  to  such  an  atmosphere,  though  ’ 
it  undergoes  important  chymical  changes,  and  soon 
ceases  to  he  strictly  flesh,  yet  retains,  for  a  length 
of  time,  its  external  proportions.  I  had  occasion 
to  observe  a  circumstance  that  proves  the  uncom¬ 
mon  drynesS  of  the  air.  One  of  tire  recesses,  which 
is  fastened  up,  is  the  burial-place  of  a  noble  family. 
On  looking  through  the  grating  of  the  door,  we 
saw  two  or  three  coronets  glittering  from  the  re¬ 
mote  extremity  of  the  cell,  as  brightly  as  if  they 
had  been  polished  up  the  day  before.  The  attend¬ 
ant  assured  us  that  it  was  more  than  a  year  since 
any  one  had  entered  the  place.  He  inserted  a  ta¬ 
per  within  the  grating  to  give  us  a  fuller  view,  when 
his  statement  was  corroborated  by  the  appearance 
of  an  ample  canopy  of  cobweb,  extending  from 
wall  to  wall  of  this  chamber  of  death,  and  which 
it  must  have  cost  the  artificers  many  a  weary  day 
and  night  to  weave.  A  curtain  of  the  same  se¬ 
pulchral  gauze  overhung  the  spot  where  the 
Sheareses  rest. 

I  had  seen  the  catacombs  of  Paris,  hut  I  was 
more  interested,  and  made  to  feel  more  for  others 
and  myself  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Michan’s. 

, 

When  Bob  Roy  Macgrcgor  was  on  his  death-, 
bed  a  gentleman,  whom  he  had  reason  to  consider 
as  an  enemy,  came  to  geetiim.  On  behig  requested 
to  admit  the  visitor  to  his  bail  side,  he  said,  “  No 
enemy  shall  see  Rob  Roy  in  the  posture  of  defeat. 
Raise  me  up  ;  put  on  my  clothes,  and  buckle  on 
my  arms,  then  admit  him.”  He  was  obeyed  ;  the 
guest  was  received  with  cold  civility  by  the  dying 
man,  and  in  a  short  time  departed.  (t  Now/’  said 
Rob  Roy,  "now  help  me  to  bed  and  call  in  the  piper.”  j 
The  piper  appeared,  Rob  Roy  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  desired  him  to  play  cha  tails  mi  tuilsadgh,  j 
and  not  to  cease  while  he  continued  to  breathe. 
He  soon  expired,  with  the  “  voice  of  war"  pealing 
around  him. 


The.  existence  of  an  organized  system  of  mendi¬ 
city  in  the  metropolis,,  is  noticed  bv  w'riteis  as 


tu, i‘l v  ns  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  from  whom 


I  it  appears,  that  beggars  had  then  tlv>ir  several 
degrees,  that  they  were  well  acquainted-  .with  the 
modern  modes  of .  deception,  and  used,  a  language- 
of  their  own.  Those,  “  who  may  ho  called  idle 
I  beggars/’  says  Holiingshed,"  do  what  they  canto 
continue  their  misery ;  they  do  stray  and  wandei 
about  as  creatures  abhorring  all  labour,  and  evene 
hm.e  -t  exercise,  ami  will  not  he  delivered  from  their 
pervert io;,  hut  continue  it  through  their  o.wne  lewd- 
rosm  and  frown  id  disposition.”  He  then  desert  es 
the  tricks  of  these  impostors  in  his  day,  and  con¬ 
clude?,  by  asserting,  “that  it  was  not  then  full 
threescore  years  since  this  trade  began  ;  but  how 
R  hath  prospered  since  that  time,”  lie  ados,  “  it  m 
pasie  to  lodge,  for  they  are  now  supposed,  ot  one 
ami  another,  to  amount  to  above  10,000  persons, 
as  I  have  heard  reported." 


Saint  Michael  was  an  archangel  who  presided 
over  the  Jewish  nation,  and  had  an  army  ot  angels 
under  his  command  and  conduct;  he  fought  also 
with  the  Dragon,  or  Satan,  and  his  angels;  and, 
contending  with  the  Devil,  he  disputed  about  the 
body  of  Moses.  This  festival  has  been  kept  with 
great  solemnity  ever  since  the  .sixth  ccntuiy. 
About  this  time  of  the  year,  it  lias  been,  and  still, 
continues,  the  custom  to  elect  the  Governors  ° 
towns  or  cities.  On  the  election  of  a  Bailiff  at 
Kidderminster ,  the  inhabitants  assemble  m  t  ie 
principal  streets  to  throw  cabbage-stalks  at  cat  t 
other.  \ 


A  SINGULA  It  CHAR  ACT  Eli. 

The  famous  Kabris,  son-in-law  of  the  King  of 
the  Savages  of  the  island  of  Noukahiwa,  lately  died 
suddenly  at  Valemciennes,  where  he  went,  as  to 
many.oiher  towny,  to  show  himself  for  a  small  sum. 
The  Biographic  des  Homme s  vivaus  contains  the 
following  notiy- of  this  singular  character I 

**  Joseph  kabris,  born  at  Bordeaux,  was  taken 
prisoner  on  board  a  French  ship,  where  he  was  a 
sailor,  and  conducted  to  England,  where  he  obtain¬ 
ed  p/rmis^.on  to  enter  on  board  a  whaler,  destined 
for /the  South  Sea.  Escaped  from  the  wreck  of  this 
ves'spl,  yfhich  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Noukahiwa 
(Sfaii.it  Catherine),  Vn  the  Great  Ocean,  Kabris  fell 
i/ito  the  hands  of  the  Anthropophagi,  who  were  pre¬ 
paring-  to  make  him  suffer  the  fate  of  Marion,  and 
I  perhaps  of  La  Pe rouse  ;  the  club  was  actually  lifted 
that  was  to  fell  him  to  the  earth,  when  Valmaiska, 
the  young  daughter  of  the  King,  demanded  a'bd 
obtained  mercy  'for  him,  and  shortly  afterwards 
married  him,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  th« 
gastronomes  of  the  country,  in  whom  the  good 
condition  of  Kabris  had  excited  a  hope  of  enjoying 
the  most  exquisite  cheer. 

“  The  morning  afier  his  marriage  feast,  to  which 
Kabris  hqd  appealed  with  a  mantle  madip  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree  like  that  worn  by  the  King,  the  Mo¬ 
narch  tatooed  him  himself  as  the  Noblrs  of  the  land 
are  tatooed  ;  he  traced  on  the  left  side  of  his  lape 
^he  sign  which  distinguishes  the  Royal  family  of 
Noukahiwa.  He  was  then,  invested  with  theifu no¬ 
tion  of  Grand  Judge,  and  acquitted  himself  with  . 
much  prudence  and  cleverness,  which  was  pro-^ 
muted  by  the  simplicity  of  the  language  and  laws 
pf  this  people,  who  do  not  yet  embarks  the 
inarch  of  justice  with  numerous  forms.  The 
thief  is.  tied  for  several  days  to  a  free.  ,  An  as-  | 
sass,in  is  killed  by  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
his  body  is  divided  between  the  different  tribes.— - 
The  traitor  is  flayed  alive,  and  tlirowp  into  the  $ea, 
a^  he  is  thought  not  worthy  even  of  being  eaten.— 
Kabris  had  been  for  nine  years  the  father  of  a  family,  j 
and  enjoyed  in  his  eminent  character  of  Judge,  | 
family  happiness  and  »hp  favours  of  fortune,  wljen  he 
was  carried  away,  as  he  says,  in  his  sleep,  by  the 
Russian  Captain  Krusenslern. 

“  When  he  arrived  at  Petersburg!),  bp  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Swimming  in  the  Imperial 
’  School  lor  the  Navy,  and  lie  returned  to  France 
in  1817,  on  board  the  vessel  w  hich  went  to  Russia  lo 
bring  back  the  jwmaiuJer  pf  the  French  troops.  It 
seems  that  Captain  Krusenstern  had  no  othre  motive 
for  carrying  away  Kabris  but  to  shew  this  prodigy 
to  his  Sovereign.  When  he  awoke,  far  fiom  Val¬ 
maiska  and  Iris  children,1  he  made  many  useless  com¬ 
plaints,  but  forced  tp  resign  himself  to  his  fate,  to 
make  it  more  agreeable,  lie  solicited  permission  to 
return  to  France.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Paris  he 
was  presented  to  the  King,  who  shewed  him  signs 
of  his  good  will,  aud  some  time  afterwards  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  receptiqn  from  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  was  then  in  that  capital. 

•t  Before  returning  to  his  native  town,  Kabris  | 
shewed  himself  to  the  public  to  levy  un  it  the  fuuds  ; 
necessary  for  his  journey  to  Bordeaux,  from  where 
he  proposed  to  reluru  tp  the  South  Sea,  desiring 
again  to  propound  the  oracles  of  justice  to  the  ; 
savages  of  Noukahiwa,  whose  manners  he  pretends 
{  to  have  improved.  Kabris  was  possessed  of  good 
!  sense  and  some  instruction,  and  in  his  answers  d is-  ; 
played  a  degree  of  frankness  which  does  not  permit  j 
us  to  apply  to  his  stories,  at  least  not  too  rigctvously,  j 
the  epithet  of  tiresome,  which  originate*  in  that  j 
country  where  he  was  born.  People  who  are  fond 
of  observing  curious  relations  have  remarked  that 
this  inau,  whose  greatness  had  departed  like  a 
dream,  chose  the  Cabinet  des  Illusions  ns  the  place 
to  shew  himselfin,  and  the  Solon  of  Noukaliitva'sup- 
,  plied  the  place  of  the  dog  AJunito,  at  a  theatre  of 
;  Manonnettes .” 

The  “  Moat"  and  the’  “  Beam." — In  some 
papers  vre  find  it  mentioned,  with  great  indignation 
and  horror,  that  the  Infidel  Turks  at  Smyrna,  See. 
have  offered  Greek  women,  bays.aLiict  girls,  far  sale 
at  their  shops  and  bazaars. — And  yet,  in  the  same 
papers  are  to  be  found  advertisements,  witl|  the 
names  of  professingChristians  at  the  bottom,  such  j 
as  this: — “  For  sale,  a  Negro  Family,  consisting  of  : 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  six  children}  either  together  or  ; 
single,  as  may  suit  the  purchaser.  They  are  sold  ■ 
for  no  fault,  hut  to  raise  money. — Inquire  ot  A.  B.  i 
C.  D.  &c." — Boston  Centintl. 


i$tscellante& 


Comparative  Population. — The  following- 
table  exhibits  the  comparative  Population  of  the  twelve 
principal  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  France: 


ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 
London,  Westminster,  A 
Southwark,  and  the  >1,225,694 
adjoining  parishes. .  J 
Glasgow,  with  suburbs  147,043 
Edinburgh, with  Leith  ^  jgg 


and  their  suburbs  . .  J 
mchestcr,  with  Sal-  \  133733 
ford . . . j. . .  J  ' 1 


Liverpool  .  118,972 

Birmingham,  with  Aston  106,722 

Bristol  and  suburbs..  87,779 

Leeds  and  suburbs  ...  83,796 

Plymouth,  with  Dock  \  gi  212 

and  suburbs . J  ’ 

Norwich . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  \ 
with  Gateshead  . . .  J 
Portsmouth,  with  Portsea 


FRANCE. 

Paris . 720,000 

Lyons . 115,000 

Marseilles.  .102,000 

Bourdeaux  .  92,000 

Rouen  . . .  86,000 
Nantes  ....  77,000 

Lille .  60,000 

Strasburg..  50,000 

Toulouse  ..  50,000 
Orleans....  42,000 

Metz  . .  42,000 

Nimes .  40,000 


50,288 
46,948 
45,048 

0 

Population  of  England  in  1377- — As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  historical  curiosity,  we  sub  join  the  population  of 
the  principal  towns  of  England  in  the  year  1377,  when 
an  enumeration  was  made  on  account  of  a  poll-tax  : — 


London  . 

York . . 

. .  4000 

Bristol . 

. .  4000 

Plymouth. .  . 

. .  4000 

Coventry  . . . 

Norwich . . . . 

. .  3500 

Lincoln .  5000  Gloucester  r  Each 

Sarura, Wiltshire  5000  Leicester  -j  somewhat  V3000 

Lynn .  5000  Shrewsbury  l  more  than  J 

In  that  remote  age  the  total  population  of  England 
was  2,300,000;  hut  the  proportion  of  town  population 
was  far  smaller  than  at  present,  since  the  number  of 
tow  ns  containing  above  3000  inhabitants  was  only  18. 


The  Devil’s  Tavern. — The  Devil’s  Tavern, 1 

immortalized  by  Ben  Jonson,  was  situated  in  Fleet-st. 
near  Temple-bar,  on  the  site  where  Childs’-place  now 
stands.  The  poet  wrote  his  Leges  Conviviales,  for  a 
club  of  wits  who  assembled  in  a  room  at  this  tavern, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Apollo,  over  the  chimney  of 
which,  the  laws  were  preserved. 

In  an  ancient  MS.  preserved  at  Dulwich  College, 
there  are  some  of  this  comic  writer’s  memoranda,  which 
prove  that  he  owed  much  of  his  inspiration  to  good  wine, 
and  the  convivial  hours  he  passed  at  this  tavern.  The 
following  passages  from  the  MS.  justify  the  opinion. 

“Mem.  I  laid  the  plot  of  my  Volpone,  and  wrote 
most  of  it,  after  a  present  of  ten  dozen  of  palm  sack, 
from  my  very  good  Lord  T—  ;  that  play,  I  am  positive, 
will  last  to  posterity,  and  be  acted,  when  I  and  envy  be¬ 
friends,  with  applause. 

“Mem.  The  first  speech  in  my  Cataline,  spoken  by 
oylla’s  ghost,  was  writ  after  I  parted  with  my  friends 
at  the  Devil’s  Tavern  ;  I  had  drank  well  that  night,  an.( 
had  brave  notions.  There  is  one  scene  in  that  play 
which  I  think  is  flat,  I  resolve  to  drink  no  more  water 
with  my  wine . 

“Mein.  Upon  the  20th  of  May,  the  King  (heaven 
reward  him)  sent  me  a  hundred  pounds.  At  that  time 
1  went  often  times  to  the  Devil ;  and  before  I  had  spent 
forty  of  it,  wrote  my  Alchymist. 

“  Mem.  The  Devil  an  Asse,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and 
some  other  comedies  which  did  not  succeed,  (written) 
by  me ;  in  the  winter,  honest  Ralph  died  ;  when  I  and  i 
my  boys  drank  bad  wine  at  the  Devil.” 

Ho\y  to  kill  the  D — l.> — A  lad,  aged  twelve 
years,  in  Westerly,  (Rhode  Island,)  one  day  last  week, 
going  to  pasture  after  his  cows,  had  occasion  to  pass 
through  a  wood,  where  he  discovered  on  a  tree,  at  some 
distance  from  the  ground,  a  large  and  furious  looking 
|  animal.  The  boy  ran  home  and  told  his  parents  that 
he  had  seen  the  devil !  His  father  promised  his  son  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  if  he  would  kill  him.  The  boy  took 
his  father’s  gun,  charged  it  well,  and  repaired  with  all 
bast  to  the  woods,  where  he  again  found  the  aforesaid 
animal.  Having  placed  a  stake  almost  directly  under 
him  to  rest  bis  gun  upon,  lie  fired,  and  down  fell  a  Pan¬ 
ther,  weighing  140  pounds,  which  he  quickly  dispatched. 

— American  paper. 

•  Historical  Doubts. — A  facetious  correspon- ' 
dent  of  the  Liverpool  Kaleidescope,  in  a  note  to  the  ! 

I  editor,  gives  the  following  specimen  of  historical  re¬ 
search,  worthy  of  being  classed  with  the  good  things 
uttered  by  Cowslip,  in  O’Keeffe’s  farce  of  the  Agreeable 
Surprise  “lam  somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  the 
auctioneer,  who,  at  a  sale  of  antiques  put  up  a  helmet, 
with  the  following  observation  “This,  Ladies  and 
Gemnicn,  is  a  helmet  of  Romuls,  the  Roman  Founder; 
but  whether  it  was  a  brass  or  iron  founder  I  can’t 
tell.” 


Royal  Bon  Mot.- — A  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 

who  has  been  recently  appointed  to  one  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  having  been  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence  to  receive  the  seals  of  office,  was  observed  on 
lus  retirement  to  rub  his  chin  in  a  very  contemplative 
mood.— I  hope,  said  a  friend,  “that  you  met  with  a 
gracious  reception”— '4  don’t  know  what  to  think  of 
ler  tf>e.new  Secretary;  his  Majesty,  withappa- 
rently  peifect  sincerity,  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should 
°J  t  ,a  example  of  my  late  predecessor,  which  I  am 
a  raid  means  that  nothing  would  give  him  so  much 
pleasure,  as  that  I  should  cut  my  throat. 

The  Irish  papers,  in  describing  a  Lite  due]  at 
Watei  ford,  say  that  one  of  the  combatants  was  shot 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  bone !  But  this  is 
nothing  to  the  real  Irish  bull  of  a  man  named  Hendrick 
vvfio,  a  tew  days  ago,  lodged  a  complaint  at  the  Dublin 
I  olice-office,  against  a  comrade  named  Lawless  for 
cheating  him  out  of  his  share  of  the  produce  of  a  set  of 
harness  which  they  had  stolen  out  of  a  coach  house  that 
morning  !  Hendrick  told  his  story  with  great  2,?/ 

and  mentioned  where  the  harness  had  heeti  sold  but 

was  quite  astonished  when  the  .Magistrates  ordered 

'  Wv!eie'V“^-  8earcU  was  ‘“‘“eSiatTmfffor 


To  the  curious  it  may  be  not  uninteresting  to 
be  informed  that  an  ingenious  sportsman  in  the  vicinity 
of  (Newport,  R.  I.)  lias  lately  iuvented  what  appears 
to  be  entirely  a  novel  mode  of  trapping  birds,  animals, 
&c.  It  is  founded  on  the  principle  ot  the  fondness  of 
some  animals  to  associate  with  each  other— and  is  effect¬ 
ed  merely  by  placing  a  mirror  in  a  suitable  trap,  so 
situated  that  the  animal,  in  passing  to  and  from  its 
usual  haunts,  may  see  itself  reflected,  and  is,  somehow 
or  other,  curiously  impelled  to  approach  the  glass,  and 
consequently  entrapped;  for  instance,  in  order  to  take 
minks,  musk-rats,  &c.  a  common  box-trap  is  made  use 
of,  with  a  mirror  at  the  entrance  and  ( opposite  the 
mouth);  this  being  placed  on  the  margin  of  a  river  or 
pond  of  water  frequented  by  them,  they  will  necessarily 
see  themselves  in  it,  and,  like  Narcissus,  fall  in  love 
with  their  shadows,  and  are  instantly  taken.  The 
inventor  has  not  only  been  successful  in  taking  the 
above  animals,  but  he  assures  me  that  he  has  recently 
caught  rabbits  and  partridges  in  one  of  this  construc¬ 
tion,  and  that  no  less  than  two  dozen  mice  were  taken 
in  one  night,  without  any  other  bait. — American  paper. 

Sir-Loin. — The  sirloin  of  beef  is  said  to  owe 
its  name  to  King  Charles  II.  who  dining  upon  a  loin  of 
beef,  and  being  particularly  pleased  with  it,  asked  the 
name  of  the  joint  ?  On  being  told,  he  said,  “for  its 
merit  then  I  will  knight  it,  and  henceforth  it  shall  be 
called  Sir-Loin.” 

In  a  ballad  of  “The  new  Sir  John  Barleycorn,”  this 
circumstance  is  thus  mentioned : 

“  Our  Second  Charles  of  fame  facete, 

On  loin  of  beef  did  dine; 

He  held  his  sword,  pleas’d,  o’er  the  meat. 

Arise,  thou  lam’d  Sir-Loin.” 

In  another  ballad,  “  The  Gates  of  Calais,”  it  is  thus 
noticed : 

“  Renowned  Sir-Loin,  oft  times  decreed. 

The  theme  of  English  ballad; 

On  thee  our  Kings  oft  deign  to  feed. 

Unknown  to  Frenchmen’s  palate ; 

Then,  how  much  doth  thy  taste  exceed 
Soup  meagre,  frogs,  and  salad!” 

Foote. — Foote  being  in  company  one  evening 
with  two  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  conversation 
chanced  to  turn  on  some  polemical  points  in  divinity; 
and  the  two  churchmen,  with  considerable  warmth, 
took  different  sides  of  the  argument.  During  the  cleri¬ 
cal  combat,  Foote  took  no  other  part  in  the  dispute, 
than  to  fill  their  glasses,  in  order  to  enable  nature  to 
sustain  the  unusual  exertion.  At  last  one  of  them  turned 
to  Foote,  and  begged  that  he  would  take  part,  as  he 
could  sometimes  be  as  argumentative  as  he  could  be 
witty.  “Not  I,”  replied  Foote,  “I  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  meddle  in  family  affairs _  j 

!  The  Brain. — A  small  pressure  of  the  brain 
diminishes,  a  stronger  destroys  the  sensibility  of  the 
whole  body.  There  was  some  years  since  a  beggar  at  [ 
t  Paris,  part  of  whose  skull  had  been  removed,  without 
injuring  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  a  wound.  This 
being  healed,  he  wore  a  plate  upon  the  upper  part  where  I 
the  skull  was  wanting,  to  prevent  the  brain  from  being 
hurt  by  every  accidental  touch.  For  a  small  piece  of 
money  this  poor  creature  took  off  the  plate,  and  allowed  ; 
the  brain  to  be  gently  pressed,  by  laying  a  handkerchief 
or  some  such  light  subject  upon  it;  this  immediately  j 
occasioned  a  dimness  of  sight  and  drowsiness;— the  j 
pressure  being  somewhat  augmented,  he  became  quite  j 
insensible,  with  high  breathing,  and  every  symptom  of 
a  person  in  an  apoplexy;  from  which  state  lie  never 
failed  soon  to  recover  upon  the  pressure  being  removed. 
As  this  experiment  was  attended  with  no  pain,  it  was 
often  repeated,  and  always  with  the  same  effect. 

The  following-  singular  circumstance  is  related 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Sporting  Magazine  for  the 
present  month  : — “  A  circumstance  worthy  of  record  in 
the  Sporting  Magazine  occurred  on  Nov.  22d  with  Mr. 
Villebois’  (Hampshire)  hounds,  unique,  I  believe,  in  its 
way.  This  was  a  pack  appearing  at  cover,  consisting 
of  sixteen  couples  and  a  half,  all  got  by  one  bound  (old 
Pontiff)  out  of  four  bitches,  viz.  Vengeance,  Milliner, 
Notable,  and  Thoughtless.  The  veteran  sire,  and  the 
four  mothers,  were  also  ;n  the  field  ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  old  Vengeance,  like  a  second  Niobe,  1 
appeared  on  this  day  with  her  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters,  all  the  produce  of  two  litters  only,  not  one 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  qualifications  required  for  those  who  practiced 
as  surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  were,  that  they  should  be 
able  to  “  wryte  and  reid,  to  Icfiaw  anatomic,  and  like¬ 
wise  to  ktiaw  all  the  vaynes  of  the  samyn,  that  he  may 
male  Jlewbothemea  in  dew  time,”  together  with  “a 
complete  knowledge  of  shaving  beards  and  cutting 
hair.” 

Degrees  of  Precedence  in  Georgia. — In 
Georgia,  a  tract  of  country  partly  subject  to  the  Turks 
and  partly  to  the  Persians,  a  merchant  is  less  respected 
than  a  mechanic,  and  a  mechanic  less  than  a  husband¬ 
man  ;  but  one  of  the  most  respectable  employments  in 
Georgia,  is  that  of  a  public  executioner  :  the  profession 
is  deemed  honourable,  and  the  professors  all  rich.  If 
any  man  can  trace  a  hangman  among  his  ancestors,  he 
is  extremely  proud  of  it,  and  never  fails  to  mention  it 
1  witli  exultation  ;  at  the  same  time  observing  that  no- 
j  thing  is  so  noble  as  executing  justice,  and  that  the 
safety  of  the  state  depends  upon  the  extermination  of 
criminals. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  Opinion  of  Women. — At  a 
dinner  where  there  were  many  females  present,  Dr. 
Johnson  maintained  that  “ladies  set  no  value  on  the 
[  moral  character  of  men  who  pay  their  addresses  to  them; 

I  the  greatest  profligate  will  be  as  well  received  (he  said) 
as  a  mail  of  the  greatest  virtue,  and  this  by  a  very  good 
woman, — by  a  woman  who  says  her  prayers  three  times 
a-day.” — The  ladies  endeavoured  to  defend  their  sex 
from  this  charge,  but  be  roared  them  down.  “No,  no; 
(he  continued)  a  lady  will  take  Jonathan  Wild  as  rea¬ 
dily  as  St.  Austin,  if  he  has _  threepence  more;  and  what 
is  worse,  her  parents  will  give  her  to  him.  Women  have 
a  per petual  envy  of  our  vices;  they  are  less  vicious  than 
we,  not  from  choice,  but  because  we  restrict  them;  they 
are  the  slaves  of  order  and  fashion. 


jHtscellantes 


On  the  Prevention  of  Sea  Sickness. — In  a 
late  voyage  from  Calais  to  London,  I  began  to  speculate 
on  t  he  cause  of  sea-sickness,  and  referring  it  primarily 
to  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  I  considered  its  proximate 
effect  on  the  animal  system.  It  was  evident  that,  as 
the  whole  body  was  the  patient  of  the  rockings  of  the 
vessel,  the  stomach,  and  other  moveable  viscera,  would 
librate  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  with¬ 
out  the  usual  energy  ot  the  will,  and  that  correspond¬ 
ing  muscutar  force  with  which  tha  actions  and  re¬ 
actions  of  all  the  parts  are  generally  in  harmony.  This 
unnatural  movement,  and  the  resulting  friction  and 
i  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  viscera,  I  consequently 
determined  to  be  the  immediate  causes  of  sea-sickness. 
It  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  phenomenon, 
like  all  other  phenomena  of  matter ,  had  its  cause  in 
certain  special  motions,  and  that  the  cure  could  only 
!  be  found  in  counteracting  motions.  I  seated  myself  in 
|  a  chair  upon  the  deck,  and  commenced  a  sharp  libra- 
I  tion  of  the  body,  such  as  it  receives  in  trotting ;  and,  in 
!  a  few  minutes,  the  previous  nausea  abated.  In  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  I  recovered  my  spirits;  in  half  an  hour 
!  felt  a  desire  to.  eat,  which  I  indulged,  to  the  surprize  j 
I  and  disgust  of  those  who  were  vomiting  around  me  ;  in  j 
fine,  I  kept  up.the  action  more  or  less  during  the  three 
hours  in  which  we  were  in  rough  water,  in  which  time 
1  emptied  my  pockets  of  eatables;  and,  afterwards,  I 
was  ns  well  as  though  I  had  merely  taken  my  customary 
morning’s  ride. — Monthly  Magazine. 

Extraordinary  Effects  of  Galvanism. — 
The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  the  gal¬ 
vanic  principle  to  the  human  body  under  certain  dis¬ 
eases,  has  long  been  doubted,  and  even  held  in  derision  ; 
but  we  have  lately  witnessed  so  powerful  an  effect  from 
this  kind  of  operation,  that  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
laying  the  same  before  our  readers.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  town  are  aware  that  there  is  now 
residing  in  King-street  a  man  named  Foulds,  who  lor 
upwards  of  two  years  had  lost  the  use  of  his  lower 
extremities,  and  was  to  be  seen,  upon  crutches,  drag¬ 
ging  his  legs  alter  him,  at  once  an  object  exciting  our 
greatest  pity  and  commiseration.  This  poor  fellow  | 
had  been  favoured  with  the  most  respectable  medical 
advice,  both  in  and  out  of  a  hospital,  and  was  at  length  J 
given  up  as  incurable.  A  benevolent  and  venerable  , 
Quaker,  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  (  of  Croydon,  and  of  the 
Haymarket,  London)  happened  to  be  visiting  lately  in 
this  town,  and  hearing  of  the  poor  man’s  miserable  situ¬ 
ation,  he,  with  that  philanthrophy  which  has  long  mark¬ 
ed  his  character,  was  induced  to  attempt  his  relief. — 
With  feelings  of  pity  he  entered  the  poor  man’s  abode, 
and  by  the  persevering  use  of  Galvanic  Points  (an  I 
instrument  resembling  Metallic  Tractors)  the  patient 
sufferer  was  enabled  in  a  short  time  to  lay  aside  his 
crutches,  and  walk  to  church,  to  pour  out  his  grate¬ 
ful  praise  to  God  for  blessing  the  means  thus  made 
use  of  for  restoring  him  to  the  use  of  his  limbs. — Maid¬ 
stone  Journal. 

London  Taverns. — “  A  tavern,”  says  an  old 
writer,  “  is  a  common  consumption  of  the  afternoon, 
and  the  murderer  or  maker  away  of  a  rainy  day.  To 
give  you  the  total  reckoning  ot  it,  it  is  the  busy  man’s 
recreation,  the  idle  man’s  business,  the  melancholy 
man's  sanctuary,  the  stranger’s  welcome,  the  inns  of 
court  man’s  entertainment,  the  scholar’s  kindness,  and 
the  citizen’s  country.  It  is  the  study  of  sparkling  wits, 
and  a  cup  of  canary  their  hook.” 

A  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  man-  , 
ners  of  the  people  in  regard  to  taverns.  Formerly  they 
were  the  general  place  of  resort  for  men  of  genius,  rank, 
and  fortune;  and  even  princes  did  not  disdain  to  visit 
them.  How  much  taverns  were  frequented  by  the 
literati  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  the  Tatler,  and  other  British  essayists,  bear 
abundant  evidence;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  many 
of  these  papers  were  produced  at  a  tavern,  or  originated 
in  the  “  wit  combats”  that  frequently  took  place.  Al¬ 
though  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  extravagant  in  his 
uxoriousness,  yet  who  has  not  admired  that  passage  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife,  written  from  a  tavern,  in 
which  he  assures  her  that  he  will  he  with  her  “  within 
half  a  bottle  of  wine?”  The  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  respect  to  the  company  frequenting  taverns,  is 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  increased  expense;  but  j 
the  extravagant  charges  of  tavern-keepers,  in  Queen  ; 
Anne’s  time,  were  not  less  deservingof  complaint  then,  i 
than  they  are  now.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  gave  a 
dinner  to  a  few  friends  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  in  Pall- 
Mall,  was  charged  twenty-one  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eight-pence  for  four  dishes  and  four,  that  is,  first  and 
second  courses,  without  wine  or  dessert. 

Wines. — Swift,  speaking  of  the  common  use 
of  tea,  said,  the  world  must  he  circumnavigated  before 
a  washerwoman  could  have  her  breakfast.  The  more 
expensive  luxury  of  wines  has,  however,  caused  more 
countries  to  be  explored  for  its  gratification  than  ever 
the  palate  of  poverty  required:  we  have  wines  from 
every  soil, 

- 11  from  Teois  placid  tide. 

To  where  the  Save  inflates  the  Danubes’s  pride.” 

Our  mountain  wine  comes  from  the  mountains  around 
Malaga;  our  sherry  from Xeres,  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
where  the  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Christ¬ 
ians  and  Saracens,  that  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Spain 
by  the  latter;  our  malmsey  was  from  Malvasia,  in  the! 
Peloponnesus, — a  wine  which,  according  to  the  Italian 
proverb,  is  manna  to  the  mouth,  and  balsam  to  the  j 
brain.  It  would  be  endless,  however,  to  enumerate  all 
the  varieties  of  wine  we  have  at  one  period  or  other  1 
possessed.  In  former  times,  the  variety  was  perhaps 
greater  than  it  is  even  at  present.  Harrison  mentions 
hfty-six  French  wines,  and  thirty-six  Spanish,  Italian, 

&c.  To  which  must  be  added,  several  home-made 
wines,  such  as  Ypocras,  Clarey,  Bracket,  &c. ;  tor 
which,  receipts  may  be  found  in  Arnold’s  Chronicle. 

The  quantity  of  wine  drank  in  Great  Britain  is  more, 
in  proportion,  than  in  any  other  country  not  producing 
its  own  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  of  twenty-four  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  fifty  pipes  of  Port  wine,  which 
were  shipped  frem  Oporto  in  1821,  twenty-three  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  pipes  were  sent  to 
Great  Britain  alone ! 


[~  jffltscellames* _ 

Charcoal. — A  correspondent  states,  that  the 
medical  qualities  of  pulverized  charcoal  are  daily  deve¬ 
loping  themselves.  In  addition  to  its  value  in  bilious 
disorders,  two  ounces  of  the  charcoal,  boiled  in  a  pint 
of  fresh  milk,  may  he  taken  in  doses  of  a  wine  glass  full, 
by  adults,  every  two  hours,  in  the  most  obstinate  dysen-  | 
,  tery,  until  relief  is  imparted,  which  lias  not  failed  to  be 
the  effect  in  almost  every  instance.  It  is  harmless,  and 
the  experiment  may  be  safely  tried.  Charcoal  made 
from  maple  wood  is  the  purest  that  can  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained. — A  m  eric  an  paper. 

'  Richard  Cromwell. — Richard  Cromwell, when 

nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  London  as 
a  witness  in  a  civil  suit,  tried  in  Westminster  Hall.— 
After  the  trial  was  over,  lie  had  the  curiosity  to  go  into 
the  House  "of  Lords,  which  was  then  sitting.  While  he 
stood  at  the  bar,  it  was  whispered  about  that  the  once 
|  supreme  head  of  the  state  was  present;  on  which, 

;  Lord  Bathurst  went  to  the  bar  and  conversed  freely 
with  the  ex-protector  of  the  commonwealth,  for  some 
time.  Among  other  things  he  asked  Mr.  Cromwell  how 
long  it  was  since  he  had  been  it  that  house  !  “  Never, 

my  lord,”  answered  Richard,  since  1  sat  in  that  chair.” 
pointing  to  the  throne. 

It  is  said  that  when  Mr.  Cromwell  was  in  court  on  the 
trial  above  alluded  to,  the  counsel  for  the  opposite  party 
reviled  the  good  and  inoffensive  old  man,  with  the  crimes 
of  his  father;  but  was  reproved  by  the  judge,  who, 
mindful  of  his  former  greatness,  ordered  a  chair  to  be 
brought  for  him,  and  caused  him  to  sit  covered.  To 
the  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  she,  on  hearing  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  commended  the  Judge  for  his  conduct. 

Dr.  WRlcot.— I  us^ed  to  meet  Peter  Pindar  in 
dinner-parties  at  Sir  Richard  Phillips’s.  He  was  6he 
of  the  strongest-heatted  arid  shrewdest  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  had  k  terfaro  round  of  stories,  but  they 
wefe  ■eicfflletft,  arid  wolild  bear  repetition.  He  acted 
as  Well  fi9  spdke,  and  imitated  the  tones  of  his  speakers 
with  great  felicity.  Many  of  his  stories  were  farces, 
in  which  he  represented  all  the  dramatis  persona \ 

He  wrote  against  the  court,  but  was  neither  a  patriot 
fior  politician.  His  court  Scandal  was  derived  from 
Well  jie,  the  Prihce’s  eftok,  and  his  poems  whie  well 
received  at  Carlton-House.  He  hated  democracy,  and 
always  lavditred  Aristocratic  Opinions  and  practices. 
The  sale  of  his  early  pieces  was  prodigious, — 10,  20,  and 
even  80,000  copies  went  off  in  a  month  or  two.  This 
rendered  him  a  desirable  object  of  bookselling  specula¬ 
tion;  and  about  the  year  1795,  Robinson,  Golding,  and 
Walker,  entered  into  a  treaty  to  grant  him  an  annuity 
for  his  published  works ;  and,  on  certain  conditions,  for 
his  unpublished  ones.  Wliilfe  this  was  pending,  Peter 
hstd  an  attack  of  asthma.  Which  he  did  not  conceal  6r 
patlllate;  but,  at  meetings  of  the  parties,  his  asthma 
arivays.ihterrnpted  the  business.  A  fatal  result  was 
of  course  anticipated,  arid,  instead  of  a  sum  of  money 
an  annuity  of  250/.  per  annum  was  preferred.—  | 
Soon  after  the  bond  was  signed,  Peter  called  on  W al- 
ker,  t.H*  manager  for  the  parties,  who,  surveying  him 
with  it  scrutinizing  eye,  asked  him  how  he  did  ? — 
“Much  better  thank  you,  (Said  Peter)  :  I  have  taken 
measure  ot  my  asthma;  the  fellow  is  troublesome,  but 

I  know  his  strength,  and  am  his  master.”— “  Oh !  said 

Walker,  gravely,  and  turning  into  an  adjoining  room,  1 
where  Mrs.  W.  a  prudent  woman,  had  been  listening 
to  the  conversation.  Peter,  aware  of  the  feeling,  paid 
a  keen  attention  to  the  husband  and  wife,  and  heard 
the  Utter  exclaim,  “  There  now,  did’nt  I  tell  you  he 
woud’nt  die;— fool  that  you’ve  been— 1  knew  lie  woud’nt 
die.”  Peter  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  outlived  all  the  par¬ 
ties,— receiving  the  annuity  for  24  years,  during  which 
various  efforts  were  Used  to  frustrate  his  chums;  for 
-  his  works,  after  that  period,  never  petted \,£  100  per 
annum;  and  such  is  the  fluctuation  of  public  favour, 
that  his  latter  pieces  seldom  paid  for  the  expenses  of  j 
Drintinc. — Monthly  Mae. 

Wolcot  and  Paine. — Dr.  Wolcot  once  chanced  ! 
to  call  in  at  a  respectable  ale-house,  where  the  then 
celebrated  Tom  Paine  was  the  oracle  of  a  convivial 
party.  Paine,  though  of  social  habits,  seldom  conversed 
long  ou  any  subject  without  betraying  the  violence  of 
his  political  opinions ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  he  indulged 
largely  in  the  rights  of  man.  Among  other  things^  he 
contended,  that  in  Parliament,  instead  of  the  questions 
being  decided  by  the  majority,  they  should  be  carried  by 
the  minority.  lie  attempted  to  illustrate  Jiis  argument, 
by  observing,  that  the  proportion  of  men  of  sense  to  the  < 
ignorant,  was  but  as  one  to  ten  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
(lie  wisest  portion  of  mankind  were  always,  iu  the  mi¬ 
nority, on  any  question  that  was  decided.  This  doctrine 
was  loudly  gpplauded  by  the  company,  and  not  the 
slightest  opposition  made  to  it,  when  Dr.  Wolcot  gravely 
rose.  “Your  argument,  Mr.  Paine,”  said  lie,  “  is  very 
cogent,  though  not  entirely  convincing.  I  shall  not, 
however,  dispute  the  question  with  you,  but  merely  en¬ 
tertain  a  decidedly  negative  opinion,  and  leave  it  to  this 
good  company  to  determine*.” 

Paine,  who  saw  himself  surrounded  by  his  admirers, 
immediately  rose,  and  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  company.  “Gentlemen,  you,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  in  ail  deliberative  assemblies,  the  minority 
ought  to  govern  the  majority,  express  the  same  by  hold- 
ingup  your  hands.”  Instantly  the  hand  of  every  person 
present  was  held  up  in  favour  of  the  motion,  except  that 
ot  Dr.  W;dcof,  who  now  rose,  and  in  that  sarcastic  hu¬ 
mour  wine.-  he  could  so  well  display,  said,  “Gentlemen, 

I  thank  you  for  this  decision  in  my  favour.  You  seem 
surprised,, gentlemen,  but  1  repeat  the  expression;  this 
decision  iu  my  favour;  for  I  am  that  wise  minority 
which  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  govern  your  ignorant  ma-  j 
jority  ;  therefore,  I  carry  the  vote  :  let  it  be  recorded.” 

Luccock,  in  his  notes  on  Rio  Janeiro,  says, 

“A  purple  bird,  called  a  Sabiar,  was  shot  near  Saint 
Gonzales,  and,  though  badly  wounded,  immediately  set 
up  a  full  and  melodious  song,  which  continued  until  its 
latest  moments.”  Could  this  bird  have  been  the  Swan 
of  the  ancients,  whosedying  song  is  so  often  alluded  to? 

A  Bishop  at  sea  in  a  gale  of  wind,  heard  one 
of  the  people  say,  in  five  minutes  we  shall  he  in  heaven. 
God  forbid  cried  the  Bishop. 


r 


THE  TREAD  MILL. 

Reflections ,  Metaphysical,  Physiological ,  and 

cited  during  a  protracted  Commitment  to  the  labour  of 

the  Tread  'Mill;  jf 

“  Down  !  thou  climbing  sorrow  ?  —Lear. 

In  order  to  introduce  myself  with  due  formality  to  the 
humane  reader,  I  have  to  observe  that  Iwas  found  ^i^lty 

of  the  crime  for  which  I  was  arraigne  •  n  tial 

'  lano-nao-e  of  the  Recorder,  “  after  a  patient  and  impaitial 
tri  i!  hv  the  testimony  of  respectable  and  unvarying  wit- 
'  „  J fd  «d  LteUigrent  Judge,  and  by.  a  =ful 

and  considerate  jury  f  and  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
h ml  labour  in  the  Tread-mill.  My  first  appearance  on 
those  boards  was  in  March  last.  On  the  evemng  prions 
«?,!»?. «<.  the  Keeper  ™ 

following  morning,  at  halt -past  seien,  my  , 
would  be  required  in  company  with  other  peifoimeis. 
There  is  alwavs  considerable  interest  produced  by  new 
situations  and  modes  of  employment ;  but  on  that  occasion 
the  interest  partook  more  of  alarm  than  of  cunositj .  A  y 
inquiries  were  directed  to  ascertain  it  there  required  any 
particular  talent  to  comprehend  or  dexterity  m  limb  to  ex¬ 
ecute  the  task  that  had  been  assigned.  I  he  keeper  assured 
me  that  the  performance  was  adapted  to  the  meanest  capa¬ 
cities:  “Sir,  it  only  consists  inputting  the  best,  toot  foremost; 
you  have  only  to  consider  yourself  in  a  marching  regiment 
—  it  requires  no  previous  study*,”  adding  that  in  one  pai ti¬ 
tular  it  might  be  compared  to  swimming,  which  is  nei  ei 
forgotten  !  and  that  the  latter  result  W'as  the  object  of  t  ic 
contriver.  Atthe  appointed  hour  in  the  morning  I  ascended 
a  few  steps,  which  conducted  me  to  my  appointed  station  on 
the  Mill.  Our  society  was  select,  and  clad  in  the  same  uni¬ 
form;  and  it  gave  me  sincere  pleasure  to  find  that  neither 
competition  nor  jealousy  existed,  although  we  all  wore  the 
yellow  stocking'.  A  profound  silence  was  maintained  foi 
the  first  three  hours,  when  the  person  who  worked  on  my 
right  hand  said,  “They  intend  to  convert  this  into  a  corn- 
mill.”  The  person  on  my  left  overhearing  him,  replied,  “  1 1 
is  a  cursed  contrivance  "for  corns  ;  my  teet  are  blistered 
already.”  Throughout  the  toilsome  travel  ot  the  day  I 
observed,  with  satisfaction,  that  no  man  made  a  false  step. 
At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  day’s  performance 
concluded. 

By  degrees  I  became  better  acquainted  with  my  associates, 
the  majority  of  whom  concurred  in  reprobating  the  inven¬ 
tion  ;  they  considered  it  impossible  to  effect  a  moral  refor¬ 
mation  by  teaching  a  man  to  be  a  foot-pad.  But  there  were 
same  so  physically  callous  and  morally  unrelenting  that  the 
discipline  seemed  to  make  not  the  slightest  impression  on 
their  bodies  or  minds.  A  fellow  who  was  a  lamplighter 
laughed  at  the  labour;  he  sa;d  it  was  much  easier  than  his 
own  trade,  and  he  should  consider  the  period  of  his  commit¬ 
ment  as  a  holiday.  A  short  thickset  lad,  who  was  a  pot- 
hoy,  declared  that  drawing  beer  all  day  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  was  much  more  fatiguing.  A  chimney-sweeper 
said  it  was  a  clean  and  genteel  profession ;  and  a  radical 
affected  to  admire  the  invention,  because  it  proceeded  on 
revolutionary  principles.  A  humorous  chap,  who  was  clas¬ 
sically  educated,  and  had  a  poetical  turn,  called  the  Mill  the 
Gradt/s  ad  Parnassum,  and  the  labour  scanning.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  same  unvarying  and  monotonous  rotation 
continued  during  the  period  of  mv  commitment. 

It  now  remains  to  communicate  the  reflections  that  occur¬ 
red  while  I  was  a  working-bee  in  this  hive  of  reform.  For 
the  first  week  the  treading  was  distressing,  and  accompanied 
with  considerable  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  calves  of  the  legs 
and  muscles  ot  the  thighs ;  this  however  gradually  dimi¬ 
nished,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  I  performed  the  labour 
with  alacrity,  and  viewed  it  as  a  species  of  training.  The 
appetite  was  much  increased ;  hut  for  this  salutary  symptom 
there  was  no  extra  provision;  the  means  of  satisfying  the 
increase  being  denied.  As  the  toil  proceeded,  the  thread  of 
life  was  spun  from  a  staple  progressively  finer ;  and  when 
the  six  months  had  expired,  a  very  delicate  filament  appeared 
to  connect  the  body  and  soul.  This  labour,  with  restricted 
diet,  would  be  a  certain  remedy  in  cases  of  obesity  ;  and  the 
mill  might  be  safely  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
and  their  deputies ;  masters  and  wardens  of  companies  ; 
churchwardens,  overseers,  and  sidesmen  ;  butchers’  wives 
and  fat  landladies. 

1  hat  the  1  read-mill,  under  proper  regulation,  may  be¬ 
come  a  valuable  agent  in  the  cure  of  chronic  disorders,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  valetu¬ 
dinarians  may  he  accommodated  with  some  establishment 
tor  this  purpose.  In  wet  weather,  under  proper  shelter,! 
sufficient  exemse  might  be  taken  in  the  open  air  without 
the  chance  of  catching  cold;  and  as  the  circular  wheel 
resembles  the  cylinder  of  a  hand-organ,  a  trifling  expense 

sTin  Urh  "  StVf  de%h.tful  tunes,  commenfingS 
solemn  adagios,  and  progressively  advancing  to  the  o-ave 

«d  the  rapid  march  Sfil, 
telle  I,  will  at  some  future  period  develooc  the  improvement: 
of  which  this  salutary  engine  is  susceptible 

The  effects  produced  on  the  mind,  by  the  operation  of  th< 
Tiead-mill  are  highly  interesting,  and  deserve  to  be  accu 
rately  communicated.  Although  it  may  he  described  as  tin 
dull  unvaried  toil  that  excruciates  the  spirit,  and  renders  tlx 
passing  moments  tiresome  and  disgusfing,  Vet  it  has  v  v 
Peculiar  effects  on  the  intellectual  is  peJception? 

in  a  great  degree  quiescent,  there  are  abundant  opportuni 
ties  tor  reflection.  The  eye  dwells  only  011  the  hoards  that 
forma  paling  to  intercept  the  view;  conversation  is  Johl 
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uv  me  strict  injunction  to  preserve  silence, 
there  is  a  physiological  reason  for  the  stillness  that  prevails. 
In  all  states  ot  exertion,  where  the  labour  exhausts  thei 
strength,  mUm  is  the  order  ot  the  day— the  respiration  is 
too  actively  employed  to  permit  a  sufficient  supply  of  breath 
for  continued  articulation.  That  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
is  termed  attention,  becomes  wonderfully  improved,  and  in 
consequence,  the  memory  is  enabled  to  revert  to  i  he  formei 
incidents  of  life  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  to  keep  the 
immediate  subject  of  thought  steadily  in  contemplation.— 
One  of  my  comrades,  who  was  a  strolling  player,  rehearsec 
many  parts  while  in  the  act  of  treading,  and,  by  his  owr 
account,  with  greater  facility  than  he  had  ever  done  before 
and  this  he  explained  by  ascribing  it  to  the' relief  he  expe¬ 
rienced,  while  “plodding”  round  about  “his  weary  way,’ 
iu  fixing  his  attention  on  those  dramatic  scenes  with  which 
he  had  heretofore  stored  his  memory.  He  pleasantly  callei 
it  learning  by  rote. 

The  reader  and  the  public  will  now  expect  that  I  shoulj 
detail  the  practical  operation  of  this  discipline  and  interide 
castigation  on  the. moral  character;  and  this  explanatioi 
I  wiil  cheerfully  give,  as  far  as  its  effects  on  myself  am 
others  with  whom  1  have  conversed,  may  be  considered 
fair  criterion.  It  is  supposed  that  idleness  is  the  source o 
vicious  propensities,  and  interred  that  a  return  to  industriou 
habits  will  engage  the  mind  in  honourable  pursuits.  Thi 
is.  the  ordinary  mode  of  reasoning;  but  it  is  founded  01 

false  premises.  The  life  of  a  thief,  so  far  from  being  in¬ 
active,  is  a  series  of  vigilant,  laborious,  and  hazardous 
enter  prizes.  He  is  compelled  to  exert  ins  faculties  in  the 
contrivance  of  stratagems  to  circumvent  the  most  wary, 
and  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  justice.  When  other  mortals 
are  at  rest,  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of  sleep,  he  prowls 
.  about,  regardless  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
conceals  himself  in  ditches  that  he  may  spring  upon  the 
traveller.  If  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  bank-notes,  or 
in  counterfeiting  coin,  his  exertions  are  more  laborious  and 
longer  continued  than  those  of  the  honest  artisan.  Cupidity 
is  the  stimulus  to  his  unremitted  toil,  and  the  fear  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  apprehension  banishes  the  refreshment  ot  sleep. 
Ever  on  the  alert  to  avoid  detection,  he  is  compelled  to  seek 
bv-paths,  and  traverse  immense  tracts,  that  he  may  more 
effectually  screen  himself  from  danger ; — he  shuns  the  j 
garish  eye  of  day,  and  often  fasts  till  nature  is  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted.  When  there  is  a  reward  proclaimed  for  his  caption, 
he  views  his  own  species  with  distrust,  knowing  that  the 
thirst  of  gain  will  induce  even  his  associates  to  betray  him ; 
and  he  feels  that  he  can  no  longer  confide  in  the  wretched 
female  on  whom  he  has  lavished  his  plunder.  Mankind 
appear  to  have  conspired  against  him,  and  he  regards  his 
fellow  as  an  antagonist.  It  is  not  idleness  that  is  the  cause 
of  his  delinquency,  for  the  propensity  to  thieving,  in  all  its 
departments,  is  a  stimulus  that  constantly  goads  him  to 
practice;  it  is,  the  eagerness  to  attain  promptly  that  which 
he  considers  the  object  of  his  wishes, — the  desideratum  that 
|  appears  to  constitute  his  immediate  happiness.  A  child  steals 
gingerbread — a  school-boy  robs  an  orchard.  When  the 
sexual  feelings  are  developed,  the  incentive  to  gratification  is 
increased,  and  urges  the  more  hazardous  attempts.  The 
apprentice  drains  his  master's  till,  or  appropriates  the  money 
he  has  collected  in  his  service  to  decorate  his  person,  that  he 
may  indulge  with  greater  facility  in  some  low  amour.  The 
exhilaration  kindled  by  fermented  liquors,  or  the  produce  of 
distillation,  presents  a  new  source  of  pleasurable  feeling. 
Under  the  influence  of  wine,  the  bashfulness  and  timidity, 
inseparable  from  chastity  and  decorum,  are  utterly  dispersed ; 
tlie  tongue  acquires  extraordinary  facilities  of  expression, 
scorns  confinement  and  the  dullness  of  fact,  and  sallies  in  to 
the  gayer  regions  of  falsehood  and  imagination. 

Among  all  the  conveniences  that  can  be  enumerated, 
especially  with  the  community  to  which  I  belong,  a  lie  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  preference.  It  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  the  character  of  a  thief,  and  has  presented 
abundant  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  gentlemen  of  the  long- 
robe  to  detect  it  oy  cross-examination.  Its  excellence 
depends  on  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  produced,  and 
on  the  unblenching  effrontery  with  which  it  is  maintained. 
Young  beginners  generally  hesitate,  colour  up,  and  look 
down  ;  the  eye  of  the  proficient  rivets  your  attention  by  a 
point-blank  regard.  The  emoluments  of  all  professions  and 
the  profits  of  trade  are  founded  on  this  convenience  ;  and 
the  science  of  producing  belief  in  the  mind  of  another, 
i  delicately  termed  persuasion,  is  the  tru e“moyen  de parvenir." 
Thus  the  desire  of  gratification  produces  the  activity  which 
distinguishes  the  restless  life  of  a  rascal ! 

Speaking  from  the  moral  benefits  I  have  derived  from  this 
Mill,  my  expectations  are  not  raised  to  any  high  degree:  it 
may  in  the  outset  be  felt  as  a  punishment;  but  this,  like  the- 
nap  of  a  new  coat,  soon  wears  off,  and  by  habit  becomes 
merely  a  salutary  exercise.  It  may  possibly  be  employed 
with  advantage  for  the  correction  of  beggars,  who  arc  really 
idle ;  but  to  reform  thieves  it  is  wholly  inadequate.  It  tends  j 
to  confer  no  character,  and  operates  by  degradation.  Per-  j 
sonally,  I  feel  that  1  have  performed  my  task;  it  is  no 
employment  by  which,  when  at  large,  I  can  obtain  a  living. 

1  was  discharged  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  must  continue 
the  practice  of  peculation  to  subsist.  My  principles  are 
unaltered,  and  1  am  condemned  to  herd  with  the  most 
abandoned  of  my  species.  In  the  lapse  ot  forty  years  I  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  various  prisons,  repeatedly  tried  at 
the  different  assizes,  often  whipped  in  the  press-yard  at  New¬ 
gate,  and  more  publicly  at  the  tail  ot  the  tumbril.  Once 
my  stubborn  neck  has  bowed  in  the  pillory,  and  my  golis  j 
hear  the  record  of  incandescent  iron.  I  have  been  twice 
transported;  and  now,  with  philosophic  composure,  as  the 
Loon  nl'.  juxa aiul  infirmity,  wait  mv  turn  at  the 
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MODEjRN  GALLANTRY,  an  excellent  MORAL  LESSON 
[From  the  London  Magazine.] 

In  comparing’  modern  with  ancient  manners,  we  arc  pleased 
to  compliment  ourselves  upon  the  point  of  gallantry,  as  upon 
a  thing  altogether  unknown  to  the  old  classic  ages.  This 
has  been  defined  to  consist  in  a  certain  obsequiousness,  or 
deferential  respect,  paid  to  females,  as  females. 

I  shall  believe  that  this  principle  actuates  our  conduct, 
when  1  can  forget  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  era 
from  which  we  date  our  civility,  we  are  but  just  beginning 
to  leave  oft  the  very  frequent  practice  of  whipping  females 
in  public,  in  common  with  the  coarsest  male  offenders. 

1  shall  believe  it  to  be  influential,  when  1  can  shut  my  j 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  in  England  women  are  still  occasion-  j 
ally— hanged! 

1  shall  believe  in  it,  when  actresses  are  no  longer  subject 
to  be  hissed  off  the  stage  by — gentlemen / 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  Dorimant  hands  a  fish-wife 
across  the  kennel  ;  or  assists  the  apple-woman  to  pick  up  " 
her  wandering  fruit,  which  some  unlucky  dray  has  just 
dissipated. 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  the  Dorimants  in  humbler  life,  | 
who  would  be  thought  in  their  way  notable  adepts  in  this  j 
refinement,  shall  act  upon  it  in  places  where  tney  are  not 
known,  or  think  themselves  not  observed — when  I  shall  see 
the  traveller  for  some  rich  tradesman  part  with  his  admired  J 
box-coat,  to  spread  it  over  the  defenceless  shoulders  of  the 
poor  woman,  who  is  passing  to  her  parish  on  the  roof  of  the 
same  stagr-coa  h  with  him,  drenched  in  the  rain — when  I 
shall  no  longer  see  a  woman  standing  up  in  the  pit  of  a 
theatre,  till  she  is  sick  and  faint  with  the  exertion,  with 
men  about  her,  seated  at  their  ease,  and  jeering  at  her  I 
distress ;  till  one,  that  seems  to  have  more  manners  or  con-  ^ 
science  than  the  rest,  significantly  declares  “she  should  be 
welcome  to  his  seat,  if  she  were  a  little  younger  and  hand¬ 
somer.’’  Place  this  dapper  warehouseman,  or  that  rider,  in  a 
circle  of  their  own  female  acquaintance,  and  you  shall  con¬ 
fess  you  have  not  seen  a  politer-bred  man  in  Lothbury  ! 

Lastly,  I  shall  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  some  such 
principle,  influencing  our  conduct,  when  more  than  one  half 
of  the  drudgery  and  coarse  servitude  of  the  world  shall  cease 
t  >  be  performed  by  women. 

Until  that  day  comes,  I  shall  never  believe  this  boasted 
point  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  conventional  fiction  ;  a 
pageant  got  up  between  the  sexes,  in  a  certain  rank,  and  at 
a  certain  time  of  life,  in  wdiich  both  find  their  account 
e  jually. 

I  shall  be  even  disposed  to  rank  it  among  the  salutary 
fictions  of  life,  when  in  polite  circles  I  shall  see  the  same 
attentions  paid  to  age  as  to  youth,  to  homely  features  as  to 
handsome,  to  coarse  complexions  as  to  clear  ;  to  the  woman, 
?s  she  is  a  woman,  not  as  she  is  a  beauty,  a  fortune,  or  a 
title. 

I  shall  believe  it  to  be  something  more  than  a  name, 
when  a  well-dressed  gentleman,  in  a  well-dressed  company, 
can  advert  to  the  topic  of  female  old  age ,  without  exciting, 
and  intending  to  excite,  a  sneer;  when  the  phrases  “anti¬ 
quated  virginity,”  and  such-a-onc  has  “  over-staid  her  mar¬ 
ket,”  pronounced  in  good  company,  shall  raise  immediate 
offence  in  man  or  woman  that  shall  hear  them  spoken. 

Joseph  Paice,  of  Bread-street  hill,  merchant,  and  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company — the  same  to 
whom  Edwards,  the  Shakespeare  commentator,  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  fine  sonnet — was  the  only  pattern  of  consistent 
gallantry  I  have  met  with.  He  took  me  under  his  shelter 
at  an  early'  age,  and  bestowed  some  pains  upon  me.  i  owe 
to  his  precepts  and  example  whatever  there  is  of  the  man  of 
business  (and  that  is  not  much)  in  my  composition.  It  was 
not  his  tault  that  1  did  not  profit  more.  Though  bred  a 
Presbyterian,  and  brought  up  a  merchant,  he  was  the  finest 
gentleman  of  his  time.  He  had  not  one  system  of  attention 
to  females  in  the  drawing-room,  and  another  in  the  shop,  or 
at  the  stall.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  made  no  distinction. 
But  he  never  lost  sight  of  sex,  or  overlooked  it  in  the  casual¬ 
ties  of  a  disadvantageous  situation.  I  have  seen  him  stand 
bare-headed— smile,  if  you  please — to  a  poor  servant  girl, 
while  she  has  been  inquiring  of  him  the  way  to  some  street, 
in  such  a  posture  of  unforced  civility,  as  neither  to  embarrass 
her  in  the  acceptance,  nor  himself  in  the  offer  of  it.  He  was 
no  dangler,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  after 
women :  but  he  reverenced  andupheld,  in  every  form  in  which 
it  came  before  him,  womanhood .  1  have  seen  him — nay, 

smile  not — tenderly  escorting  a  market-woman,  whom  he 
had  encountered  in  a  shower,  exalting  Ins  umbrella  over  her 
poor  basket  of  fruit,  that  it  might  receive  no  damage, 
with  as  much  carefulness  as  if  she  had  been  a  Countess,  i  o 
the  reverend  form  of  Female  Eld  be  would  yield  the  wall 
(though  it  were  to  an  ancient  beggar-woman),  with  more 
Ceremony  than  we  can  afford  to  show  our  grand  am  s.  He 
was  the  Preux  Chevalier  of  Age  ;  the  Sir  Calidore,  or 
Sir  Tristan,  to  those  who  have  no  Calidores  or  Tristans  to 
defend  them.  The  roses,  that  had  long  faded  thence,  still 
bloomed  for  him  in  those  withered  and  yellow  cheeks.. 

He  was  never  married,  but  in  his  youth  he  paid  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  beantiful  Susan  Winstanley  old  \\  instanley  s 
daughter,  of  Clapton — who  dying  in  the  early  days  of  their 
courtship,  confirmed  in  him  the  resolution  of  perpetual 
bachelorship.  It  was  during  their  short  courtship,  that  lie 
told  me,  that  lie  had  been  one  day  treating  his  mistress  with  a 
profusion  of  civil  speeches — the  common  gallant  lies  to 
which  kind  of  thing  she  had  hitherto  manifested  no  lcpug- 
nance — but  in  this  instance  with  no  effect.  He  could  not 
obtain  from  her  a  decent  acknowledgment  in  return.  She 
rather  seemed  to  resent  his  compliments.  He  conk  not  set 
it  down  to  caprice,  for  the  lady  had  always  shown  herseit 
above  that  littleness.  When  he  ventured,  on  the  following 


day,  finding  her  a  little  better  humoured,  to  expostulate  with 
her  on  her  coldness  ofyesterday,  she  confessed,  with  her  usual 
frankness,  that,  she  had  no  sort  of  dislike  to  his  attentions  • 
that  she  could  even  endure  some  high-flown  compliments  • 
that  a  young  woman,  placed  in  her  situation,  had  a  rio-ht  to 
expect  all  sort  of  civil  things  said  to  her;  that  she  hoped 
she  could  digest  a  dose  of  adulation,  short  of  insincerity’ 
wiih  as  little  injury  to  her  humility  as  most  young  women  • 
but  that— a  little  before  lie  bad  commenced  his  compliments 
-  she  had  overheard  him  by  accident,  in  rather  rouo-h 
language,  rating  a  young  woman,  who  had  not  brought 
home  lus  cra  vats  quite  to  the  appointed  time,  and  she  thought, 
to  herseit,  “As  I  am  Miss  Susan  Winstanley,  and  a  young 
f  !,.v— a  repute«l  beauty,  and  known  to  be  a  fortune,— I  can 
have  toy  choice  ot  the  finest  speeches  from  the  mouth  of  this 
very  fine  gentleman  who  is  courting  me— but  if  1  bad  been 
poor  Alary  Such-a-one,  ( naming  the  milliner}— *nd  had 

failed  of  bringing  home  the  cravats  to  the  appointed  hour 
—though  perhaps  I  had  sat  up  half  the  night  to  forward 
them- — what  sort  of  compliir#ents  should  I  have  received 
then  ?  And  my  woman’s  pride  came  to  my  assistance  ;  and 
1  thought  that  it  it  were  only  to  do  me  honour,  a  female,  like 
myself,  might  have  received  handsomer  usage  ;  and  I  was 
determined  not  to  accept  any  tine  speeches,  to  the  com¬ 
promise  of  that  sex,  thy  belonging  to  which  was,  after  all, 
my  strongest  claim  and  title  to  them.” 

1  think-  the  lady  discovered  both  generosity,  and  a  just 
way  of  thinking,  in  this  rebuke  which  she  gave  her  lover  ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  imagined,  that  the  uncommon  strain 
of  courtesey,  which  through  life  regulated  the  actions  and 
behaviour  of  my  friend  towards  all  of  woman  kind  indis¬ 
criminately,  owed  its  happy  origin  to  this  seasonable  lesson 
from  the  lips  of  bis  lamented  mistress. 

I  wish  the  whole  female  world  would  entertain  the  same 
notion  of  these  things  that  Miss  Winstanley  showed.  Then 
we  should  see  something  of  the  spirit  of  consistent  gallan¬ 
try  ;  and  no  longer  witness-the  anomaly  of  the  same  man — 
a  pattern  of  true  politeness  to  a  ■wife — of  cold  contempt,  or 
rudeness,  to  a  sister — the  idolater  of  his  female  mistress — the 
disparager  and  despiser  of  his  no  less  female  aunt,  or  unfor¬ 
tunate — still  female— maiden  cousin.  Just  so  much  respect 
as  a  woman  derogates  from  her  own  sex,  in  whatever  condi¬ 
tion  placed — her  handmaid,  or  dependant — she  deserves  to 
have  diminished  from  herself  oil  that  score;  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  feel  the  diminution,  when  youth,  and  beauty,  and 
advantages,  not  inseparable  from  sex,  shall  lose  of  their 
attraction.  What  a  woman  should  demand  of  a  man  in 
courtship,  or  after  it,  is  first — respect  for  her,  as  she  is  a 
woman;  and  next  to  that  to  be  respected  by  him  above  all 
other  women.  But  let  her  stand  upon  her  female  character, 
as  upon  a  foundation  ;  and  let  the  attentions,  incident  to 
individual  preference,  be  so  many  pretty  additaments, 
and  ornaments — as  many,  and  as  fanciful,  as  you  please — 
to  that  main  structure.  Let  her  first  lesson  be — with  sweet 
Susan  Winstanley — to  reverence  her  sex.  ELIA. 


II unce  v.  Pritchard  and  Bagwell. — Mrs.  Margaret  Bunce,  a  lean, 
dirty,  slovenly  woman,  apparently  between  lifty  and  sixty  years 
old,  complained  that  she  had  been  grossly  assaulted  by  Miss  Eliza 
Pritchard  and  Miss  Hannah  Maria  Bagwell — a  pair  of  little 
stunted  damsels  from  the  back  settlements  of  Drury-lane  ;  who, 
according  to  their  own  account,  maintain  themselves"  very  com- 
\  futthh/  by  going  a  charrin,”  but,  nevertheless,  calling  each  other 
“  Miss!” 

“  Please  your  Worship,”  said  Mrs.  Bunce,  “  I  lives  in  Siiort’s- 
gardens,  and  these  ladies  lives  in  Charles-street,  and  I  can  get  no 
•  comfort  for  ’em,  night  nor  day.  They’in  always  at  me  tor  ever¬ 
lasting,  go  out  when  I  will ;  and  yesterday  afternoon  they  pounced 
j  upon  me  as  I  were  standing  in  l)oory- lane,  and  give  me  this  here 
j  black  eye;  and  my  nose  bas  been  as  yellow  as  a  marygoold  ever 
|  since,  as  your  Worship  may  see. 

Have  you  any  witness  ?  asked  the  Magistrate. 

|  "  Yes  ;  your  Worship — I  was  standing  talking  to  this  lady  at 

the  very  time,”  replied  Mrs.  Bunce,  pointing  to  a  meagre  young 
woman,  in  a  ragged  burden  apron,  a  worn-out  man’s  coat,  and  an 
old  muddy  hat,  something  in  the  form  of  a  barber’s  bason.  “  I 
was  talking  to  this  lady  at  the  very  time.” 

The  lady  came  forward,  dabbed  a  curtsy,  and  wiped  her  face 
with  the  corner  of  her  apron, 

"  Oh  !  this  lady,”  said  his  Worship;  "  and  what  may  ynnr 
name  be,  Miss?” — "Julia  Legge,  your  Worship.’ — "And  pray 
may  I  ask  what  occupation  you  follow,  Miss  Julia  hegge  ?  . 

j  "  I  sejls  vauter  cresses  and  sweeps,  crossings,  your  Worship, 
replied  the  gentle  Julia  ;  and  then  she  wiped  her  weather-beaten 
!i  charms  again,  and  substantiated  every  word  Mrs.  Margaret  Bunce 
had  uttered. 

"  Miss  Eliza  Pritchard,  and  Miss  Hannah  Maria  Bagwell,  what 
.  have  you  to  say  for  yourselves?”  asked  the  Magistrate. 

They  answered,  "in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice,”  "Vyyour 
Vorship  ve’ve  this  ere  to  say  as  ve  never  did  nuttin  o’  the.  sort, 
and  that  there  lady  (Miss  Julia  Legge)  vasn’t  there  at  the  time. 

[  Mrs.  Bunce  and  the  gentle  Julia  hearing  tliis,  lilted  up  eyes  and 
hands  in  astonishment,  and  opened  a  fresh  volley  of  evidence, 

!  which  concluded  with  a  declaration  from  Mrs.  Bunce,  that  she 
j  never  went  to  see  her  own  mother  that  they  did  not  lie  in  wait  for 
|  and  attack  her.  ) 

I  "  Your  mother  !”  said  the  Magistrate,  "  why  how  old  are  you  ! 

I  Me,  your  Worship — why  I’m  turned  of  forty. 

|  And  pray  how  old  may  your  mother  be  ? 

j  Why,  your  Worship,  I  reckon  she  must  be  fifty — or  there- 
1  about ! 

There  was  a  general  and  involuntary,  though  very  ungallant 
burst  of  laughter  at  this  broad  guess,  and  poor  Mrs.  Bunce  seemed 
!  a  good  deal  coufused,  but  at  length  the  gentle  Julia  took  upon  her 
fair  self  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Bunce’s  mamma  was  seventy-eighl,  to 
her  own  certain  knowledge. 

At  last  it  was  ordered  that  the  young  ladies,  Miss  Eliza  Pritchard 
abd  Miss  Hannah  Maria  Bagwell,  should  find  bail  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  Mrs,  Margaret  Bunce  ;  and  not  being  prepared 
with  any,  they  followed  the  turnkey  to  his  strong  hold, — weeping 
!  as  they  went. 


WF&K  •  '  S 


“  VV  MANSER  AND  MATTER  ” 

TRANSLATE!*  FROM  BALTASAR  GRACIAN,  A  SPANISH  WRI 
TER,  WHO  FLOURISHED  IN  THE  SEYCEN'IEETH  CENTURY. 


In  all  things,  circumstance  is  as  necessary  as  substance, 
or  even  more  30.  The  first  tiling  which  presents  itselt  to 
our  notice,  is  not  the  essence  but  the  appearance.  After 
examining  the  exterior  we  notice  the  interior.  By  the  rind 
of  the  manner,  we  discern  the  fruit  of  the  substance  ;  the 
same  as  we  judge  persons  whom  we  know  not,  by  their  car¬ 
riage  or  exterior.  Manner  is  that  part  of  merit  Which  strikes 
the  eye  ;  and  since  it  is  very  easy  to  be  acquired,  no  one  i3 
excusable  who  possesses  it  not. 

Truth  is  overwhelming,  reason  Has  authority,  and  justice 
is  powerful  ;  bar  they  each  lose  their  lustre,  if  a  pleasing 
manner  does  not  accompany  them  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
if  they  have  it,  they  become  still  more  valuable.  A  graceful 
manner  supplies  every  deficiency,  even  where  reason  is  ab¬ 
sent  ;  it  gilds  contempt ;  it  paints  wrinkles ;  it  hides  imper¬ 
fections  ;  and,  finally,  disguises  all  things. 

Neither  great  zeal  in  a  Minister,  or  courage  in  a  Cap- 
tain,  nor  science  in  a  literary  man,  nor  power  in  a  Prince, 
is  sufficient,  if  that  important  quality  be  Wanting  ;  but  no 
employment  requires  it  more  than  a  sovereign  command.  It 
is  a  ineai)3  of  engaging  superiors  to  be  more  humane  than 
!  despotic.  When  a  Prince  gives  up  his  superiority  on  the 
score  of  humanity,  there  is  a  double  obligation  of  esteem 
raised.  Juan  Ruffo,  in  his  Apothegems,  observes,  “  the 
Prince  who  vfishes  to  be  beloved  treats  his  subj  cts  like 
children  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  desires  their  hatred, 
he  has  only  to  treat  them  like  slaves.  The  fear  of  subjects 
unaccompanied  by  love,  is  like  lime  without  water  in  order  to 
build  with.”  in  the  first  place,  obtain  good  wishes,  and 
then  every  thing  will  follow.  Gain  benevolence  and  univer¬ 
sal  approbation,  either  by  inclination,  or  artificial  means, 
for  those  who  admire,  examine  not  Whether  the  manner  be 


natural  or  fictitious. 

There  are  things  of  little  importance  in  themselves,  and 
yet  by  manner  are  esteemed  ;  thus  the  past  is  rendered 
new  and  again  becomes  fashionable  :  for  modes  that  pre¬ 
vail,  soften  unpleasant  things  of  old  times.  Taste  is  conti¬ 
nually  advancing  in  its  progress,  and  never  recoils  ;  it  seeks 
novelties,  and  is  occasionally  deceived  by  trifling  changes  in 
what  is  old.  Circumstances  varied  in  a  small  degree,  makes 
things  revive;  they  destroy  the  mouldy  smell,  and  annihilate 
that  wearying  phrase  worn  out,  which  is  always  insupporta¬ 
ble,  especially  in  imitations ;  these  never  can  show  the  subli¬ 
mities  of  an  original. 

The  powers  of  the  mind  exhibit  this  truth  in  a  still  more 
striking  point  of  view.  Although  things  be  ever  so  well 
known,  yet  they  are  still  listened  to  with  delight,  provided 
the  orator  or  historian  speaks  or  writes  them  in  a  new  man¬ 
ner.  Wheh  things  are  exquisitely  drawn,  they  may  be  re. 
peated  even  to  the  seventh  time  ;  however,  although  they 
may  not  tire,  yet  they  cease  to  call  forth  admiration  ;  they 
require  seasoning,  if  they  are  to  engage  the  attention.  No¬ 
velty  is  caressed ;  it  charms  the  taste — it  always  produces 
delight. 

The  same  thing  said  by  two  different  persons  willf  pro¬ 
duce  contrary  effects ;  one  will  excite  pleasure  the  .oilier 
pain.  How  important  is  it  then  to  understand  the  means  to 
attain  a  knowledge  of  this  requisite  ;  since  a  pleasing  manner 
creates  delight,  and  a  disagreeable  one  pain  !  Since  man¬ 
ner  is  so  remarkable  a  quality,  what  shall  we  say  of  one  that 
is  positively  and  designedly  bad  in  men,  especially  jin  those 
men  who  hold  a  public  situation  ?  “  There  is  only  a  trifling 

defect  in  thine  air  and  carriage,”  said  a  wise  man,  “  how¬ 
ever  it  is  enough  to  occasion  ev.  ry  body  to  be  disgusted  with 
thee.”  On  the  contrary,  an  agreeable  exterior  indicates  a 
cultivated  mind,  and  beauty  raises  in  us  an  idea  that  good 
temper  accompanies  it. 

An  elegant  manner  pleases  and  gilds  a  refusal  so  well, 
that  it  is  more  esteemed  than  an  acquiescence  ill-granted. 
It  sweetens  truths  so  skilfully,  that  they  pass  for  delicacies ; 
and  sometimes  even  it  appears  to  flatter,  when  telling  men 
not  what  they  really  are,  b,ut  what  thev  ought  to  be. 


“  ON  APPLICATION  AND  GENIUS.” 

(fkom  the  same  ) 

Eminence  cannot  be  obtained  without  one  or  other  of 
these  requisites  ;  but  when  both  these  qualities  are  united, 
they  make  a  great  man. 

An  inferior  mind,  by  continual  application,  surpasses  a 
sublime  one  that  exerts  itself  not.  Reputation  is  acquired  by 
labour.  What  is  easily  learnt  is  of  little  value.  Application, 
however,  does  not  always  succeed,  since  it  is  so  difficult  to 
force  the  mind  out  of  its  track.  It  is  more  praiseworthy  to 
desire  to  be  moderately  clever  in  an  elevated  situation,  than 
to  excel  in  one  more  humble. 

Aristotle  says  that  three  things  are  necessary  fora  man  to 
possess,  whatever  may  be  his  profession,  if  he  intends  to  be 
eminent, — viz.,  nature,  study,  and  exercise. 


American  Jeux  e-’Esprit  ! — A  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
IP ellssley  Pole ,  (according  to„the  English  papers),  has  un¬ 
fortunately  been  so  simple  as  to  lose  at  sport  the  trifling  estate 
of  60,000/.  per  annum — and  what  is  still  more  distressing, 
has  been  obliged  to  retire  to  Paris  to  struggle  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood  on  his  wife’s  miserable  jointure,  of  7,000/.,  or  31,000 
doll,  per  annum— not  above  6,000  doll,  more  than  our  Presi¬ 
dent  receives  !  Io  add  still  further  to  his  distress  and  mol¬ 
lification,  some  of  his  creditors  have  been  ruthless  and  un¬ 
feeling  enough  to  seize  upon  a  few  moveables,  found  at  his 
country  residence,  among  which  articles  they  had  the  mean¬ 
ness  to  expose  to  public  sale,  “  A  mahogany  Boot  Jack, 
which  only  brought  the  paltry  sum  of  31.  13s.  6d.— besides 
stripping  bis  windows  of  their  curtains,  a  pair  of  which  sold 
for  no  more  than  941.  10s.!  !!  Hard  as  adamant  must  be 
that  heart  which  refuses  to  bleed  at  the  bare  recital  of  the 
above  distresses  !  The  sufferings  among  the  poor  in  Ireland 
in  contrast  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  flea-bite >  —  New 
York  Paper. 
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MAXIMS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  BALTASAR  GARCIAN, A  SPANISH  WRITER 
WHO  FLOURISHED  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


“  On  Fortune  and  Fame.” 

The  one  is  as  changeable  as  the  other  is  constant.  The 
first  exists  during  life,  and  the  second  after  death.  This 
resists  oblivion,  that  is  opposed  to  envy.  Fortune  is  some¬ 
times  acquired  by  the  assistance  of  friends.  Fame  is  only 
obtained  by  means  of  industry.  The  desire  of  reputation 
brings  forth  Virtue,*  Virtue  and  Greatness  run  in  parallel 
lines.  Cato  observes  that  nobody  would  be  virtuous,  if 
once  glory  was  separated  from  virtue.  Fame  is  the  sister  of 
giants,  and  she  is  always  either  applauded  or  execrated. 
Othon  was  signalized  by  two  great  actions,  one  of  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  eternally  condemned,  and  the  other  to  be  ever¬ 
lastingly  praised,  according  to  Tacitus.  Duobus  facinori- 
bus  altero  flagitiossimo,  altero  egregio,  tantumdem  apud 
posleros  meruit  bona  Jama,  quantum  mala.  Hist.  2. 

“  On  Knowledge  and  Worth.”| 

These  two  qualities  united  in  men  produce  immortality, 
since  they  are  immortal  in  themselves.  Man  is  great  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  has  information  :  and  he  who  knows  nothing 
is  in  darkness.  Prudence  and  power  are  eyes  and  hands  to 
the  man  who  possesses  knowledge.  However,  unless 
science  be  accompanied  by  worth,  it  is  of  little  importance. 

“  The  shortest  day  in  the  life  of  a  learned  man,”  says  Se¬ 
neca,  “  is  of  more  value  than  the  whole  life  of  an  ignorant 
mi>n,  however  long  it  may  be.”f  One  of  the  Grecian  sages 
observed  “  that  health  caused  the  pleasures  of  the  body, 
and  knowledge  those  of  the  mind.”  Pope  Julian  II.  said 
“  Literature  was  silver  in  plebeians,  gold  in  nobles,  and 
diamonds  in  princes.” 

“  Do  not  anticipate  failure.” 

The  fear  of  not  succeeding  in  what  is  undertaken,  shows 
the  weakness  of  him  who  executes.  If  the  mind  is  in  sus¬ 
pense  when  in  the  heat  of  passion,  as  soon  as  the  fire  shall 
have  cooled  it  will  reproach  thee.  All  actions  done  in 
doubt  are  dangerous,  it  will  be  better  to  abstain  from  them. 
Prudence  is  not  satisfied  with  probability,  it  always  marches 
with  certainty.  How  should  an  enterprise  succeed,  if,  as 
soon  as  conceived,  fear  steps  in  ?  And  if  a  resolution,  hav- 
ing  reason  and  truth  for  prompters,  has  an  unfortunate 
termination,  what  can  be  expected  from  that  undertaking 
which  is  commenced  with  a  wavering  mind  and  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  failure  ? 

“  On  complaints.” 

Complaints  are  always  ruinous  to  credit ;  they  rather  ex¬ 
cite  a  desire  in  others  of  giving  offence,  than  compassion  or 
consolation  ;  they  open  a  passage  for  those  who  are  listeners, 
to  be  guilty  of  the  same  things,  as  the  individuals  of  whom 
we  are  complaining;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  injuries  done 
by  the  first,  serve  as  an  excuse  for  those  committed  by  the 
second.  “  When  thou  art  dissatistisfied,”  says  Juan  Ruffo  to 
his  son,  “  hide  it  if  thou  canst ;  for,  notwithstanding,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  the  common  saying,  “  relating  one’s  misfortunes  to 
others  is  a  method  which  will  render  them  less  irksome,’ 
yet  there  is  more  honour  in  keeping  them  secret,  since  it 
shows  a  degree  of  courage  and  strength  of  mind.  It  is  much 
better  policy  to  publish  the  services  which  have  been  render¬ 
ed  us,  because  it  may  act  as  a  stimulant  to  induce  others  to 
oblige  us  also.  It  frequently  happens  that  when  favours  con¬ 
ferred  by  those  who  are  absent  are  made  the  subject  of  con¬ 
versation,  they  become  a  means  of  securing  the  favours  of 
persons  who  are  present;  it  is  like  selling  the  credit  of  the 
former  to  the  latter.  A  prudent  man  will  never  make  public 
either  his  own  disgraces  or  defects,  but  will  rather  mention  . 
favours  and  honours  conferred  upon  him  :  inasmuch  as  these 
tend  most  powerfully  to  preserve  the  esteem  of  his  friends, 
and  induce  his  enemies  to  treat  him  with  respect.” 

*  .Tacitus  says,  that  “  from  a  contempt  of  reputation  springs  a 
contempt  of  virtue” — Contemptus  famss  e'  contemptu  virtutis  ;  and 

(that  it  is  proper  for  good  men  to  aspire  to  the  greatest  things— Opti- 
mos  mortalium  altissima  cupere.  Ann.  4. 

1  t  Unus  dieshominum  eruditorum  plus  patet  quant  iicperiti  longis- 
sima  setas. — Ep.  78. 

The  Chesnut.— “  This  fruit,”  says  Mr.  Savage,  (h  hiS 
collection  of  curious  facts,  entitled  Memorabitiat  “  is  *  na¬ 
tive  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  take  its  flaw* 
from  Castanea,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  where  anciently  if  gl:eW 
in  great  plenty.  Gerard  says,  that  in  his  time  thefe  were 
several  woods  of  chesnuts  in  England,  particularly  one  near 
Fevers  ham,  in  Kent.  This  tree  grows  sometimes  to  an 
amazing  size.  There  is  one  at  Lord  Ducie’s,  at  Portworth, 
in  the  conntv  of  Gloucester,  which  measures  19  yards  in 
circumference,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  in 
his  History  of  that  County,  as  a  famous  tree  in  King  John’s 
time  ;  and  by  Mr.  Evelyn  in  kis  Sylvu,  to  have  been  so 
remai  kable  for  its  magnitude  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  as 
then  to  be  called  ‘  the  great  chesnut  of  Portworth  ;’  whence 
it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  standing  hefore 
the  conquest.  Formerly  great  part  of  London  was  built 
with  chesnut  and  walnut  timber.” 

Origin  of  the  Corinthian  Order  of  Architecture.— 

A  marriageable  young  lady  of  Corinth  fell  ill,  and  died. 
After  the  interment,  her  nurse  collected  together  sundry 
ornaments  with  which  she  used  to  be  pleased,  and  putting 
them  into  a  basket,  she  placed  it  near  her  tomb.  Lest  they 
should  be  injured  by  the  weather,  she  covered  the  baskvt 
with  a  tile.  It  happened  that  the  basket  was  placed  on  a 
root  of  acanthus,  which,  in  the  spring,  shot  forth  its  leaves, 
and  these,  turning  up  the  side  of  the  basket,  naturally 
formed  a  kind  of  volute,  in  the  turn  given  by  the  tile  to  the 
leaves.  Callimachus,  a  sculptor,  passing  that  way,  was 
struck  with  the  elegance  of  the  basket,  surrounded  by  the 
leaves  of  the  acanthus ;  and,  according  to  this  example,  he 
afterwards  made  columns  for  the  Corinthians,  ordaining  the 
proportions  such  as  constitute  the  Corinthian  order. 
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^  MAXIMS ,  '"v'','“* 

TRANSLATED  FROM  RALTASAR  GRACIAN.  A  SPANT^TT  ax7T?t  1 
TER,  WHO  FLOURISHED  IN  THE  SE VENTEETH  CENTTTRV 

“  It  is  better  not  to  miss  one’s  aim  once,  than  to  succeed 
well  a  hundred  times.” 

When  the  sun  shines  no  one  observes  it;  but  when  he  is  ; 
eclipsed  everybody  notices  it.  The  vulgar  do  not  reckon  1 
the  blows  thou  givest,  but  only  those  which  are  ineffectual; 
Wicked  men  are  more  known  by  murmuring  complaints  ; 
than  good  men  by  approbation.  Although  success  may  ac-  ; 
company  several  efforts,  yet  it  will  not  efface  one  failure.  ! 
Be,  then, not  deceived  ;  and  be  assured  that  envy  will  remark 
all  they  faults,  but  not  one  of  thy  praise-woi  ty  actions. 

Let  the  end  be  pursued.” 

Some  are  industrious  only  in  beginning,  and  leave  every¬ 
thing  unfinished.  1  hey  invent,  but  they  do  not  continue  to 
the  end ;  their  minds  are  so  inconstant.  They  never  ac¬ 
quire  reputation,  since  they  have  no  steadiness  to  complete 
their  designs.  The  defect  of  Spaniards  is  impatience  exhi¬ 
bited  in  their  pursuits,  whilst  the  Germans,  on  the  conti ary, 
are  constant  and  patient  in  them.  This  is  their  virtue. — 
These  see  the  end  of  affairs,  but  affairs  see  the  end  of 
The  -former  labour  until  they  have  conquered  a  difficulty, 
and  then  they  remain  contented  with  having  conquered  it  ; 
they  know  not  how  to  profit  by  the  victory ;  they  show  they 
can  doit,  but  they  show  also  they  will  not.  If  the  design  is 
good,  why  not  finish  the  work  ?  if  bad,  why  begin  it  ? 

“  Never  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  do  not  demand  it.” 

If  too  great  satisfaction  is  given  even  to  those  who  ask  it, 
that  is  a  fault.  To  apologise  before  required  is  to  accuse 
oneself.  If  one  is  let  blood  when  in  good  health,  it  indi¬ 
cates  sickness,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  A  voluntary  excuse 
awakens  discontentment  that  slept.  A  prudent  man  will  not 
show  in  the  slightest  degree  that  he  perceives  a  suspicion 
arising  in  another,  since  it  is  encouraging  resentment  at  his 
own  expense;  he  will  only  endeavour  to  stifle  that  suspicion 
by  honourable  conduct. 

“  Abuse  not  favours  ” 

Do  not  employ  much  interest  to  obtain  trifling  things,  lest 
you  waste  what  might,  be  useful.  Great  friends  are  only  to 
be  solicited  on  important  occasions.  Let  the  sacred  anchor 
lie  preserved  tor  the  last  extremity.  If  we  are  prodigal  of 
the  great  when  little  is  sought,  where  will  be  the  resource 
when  necessity  urges?  In  these  times  there  is  nothing  more 
valuable  than  patrons,*  imr  any  thing  more  precious  than 
favour;  it  makes,  and  Ki&rs,  even  to  giving  intellect  and 
taking  it  away.  Fortune  has  always  been  as  cruel  to  sages 
as  Nature  and  Fame  have  been  favourable  to  them.  It  is 
better  to  preserve  friends  than  riches.  The  first  step  to 
]  ascend  to  fortune  is  more  difficult  to  mount  than  a  mountain. 
All  the  difficulty  is  in  this  first  ascent,  because  Favour,  the 
prime  minister  and  confidant  of  Fortune,  is  there  posted. 
She  holds  out  her  hand  to  assist  some  in  their  ascent,  but 
never  aids  a  good  man,  niA  one  who  really  merits  it.  She 
invariably  selects  the  worst.  As  soon  as  she  perceives  a 
fool  or  an  ignorant  man,  she  beckons  him  to  her,  but  she 
permits  a  thousand  wise  men  to  wait.  And  although  every 
body  complains  of  such  conduct,  yet  it  amounts  to  nothing, 
since  she  unheedingly  hears  all  that  is  uttered.  Why,  O 
Riches,  do  you  quarrel  "  ith  good  men  ?  Why  do  you  not 
aid  them  in  time  of  need?  Is  it  true,  as  every  body  cries, 
that  you  are  always  with  the  vulgar,  and  that  you  accom¬ 
pany  the  greatest  scoundrels  upon  earth  ?  To  these  ques-. 
tions  Riches  replies,  “  If  good  men  see  me  so  seldom  among 
them;  it  is  their  fault,  and  not  mine.  It  is  because  they  do 
not  earnestly  seek  me.  They  deceive  not ;  they  cheat  not; 
they  lie  not;  they  cajole  not;  they  corrupt  not;  they  do  not 
suck  the  blood  of  others;  they  do  not  flatter  ;  they  are  not 
intriguing  men.  How  then  can  they  become  possessed  of 
me,  since  they  neglect  the  means  of  obtaining  me  ?”f 
“  Do  n«t  always  follow  the  same  track.” 

Tt  is  well  sometimes  to  vary  your  course  in  order  to  frus¬ 
trate  curiosity,  especially  that  of  your  envious  neighbours; 
for  if  they  remark  the  uniformity  of  your  actions,  they  will 
learn  how  to  injure  your  enterprizes.  It  is  very  easy  to 
shoot  the  bird  which  flies  in  a  direct  line,  but  not  so  easy  the 
one  whose  flight  is  in  an  irregular  one.  Neither  should  the 
same  trick  be  always  resorted  to,  since  it  would  soon  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Malice  is  continually  on  the  watch,  and  it  requires 
much  skill  to  elude  its  prying  search.  A  good  player  never 
plays  the  card  that  his  adversary  expects,  and  still  less  the 
one  he  wishes. 

*  Ne^ue  enim  cuiquam,  says  the  younger  Pliny.  Ep.  23.  lib.  6.  tam 
clarum  statim  ingenium  est,  ut  pussit  emergere,  nisi  i Hi  materia, 
occasio,  fautor  etiam  commendatorque  contingat — i.  e.  There  is  no 
one  who  has  sufficient  intellect  and  good  fortune  to  advance  himself, 
if  he  has  not,  besides  the  matter  and  occasion,  also  a  patron  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  into  notice. 

t  We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  arguments  with  our  author 
on  his  opinions,  otherwise  we  could  acjduce  many  examples  where 
i  good  men  have  obtained  riches,  without  employing  the  means  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  necessary  to  their  possession. 

Penner — A  Pen  case. — In  the  inventory  of  the  goods  of 
Hen.  5.  Rol.  Pari,  is  the  following  article:— Un penner7  et 
1  ynkhorn  d’arg ’  dorrez  ;  and  again,  m.  20,  1  pennere  et  1 
come  covert  du  velvet  blay. 

Authentic  Anecdote. — In  the  theatres  of  Paris  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  when  a  person  leaves  his  place  in  the  pit,  to  tie  his 
handkerchief  to  the  back  of  his  seat,  to  secure  it.  A  young 
man  recently  did  so  during  a  representation,  but  an  English¬ 
man  had  taken  his  place  in  his  absence.  The  first  owner 
claimed  it  on  his  return ;  the  Englishman  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  give  it  up,  and  a  dispute  arose,  in  which  the  Trench- 
man  maintained  his  right  as  founded  on  custom,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  spectators  whether  such  a  handkerchief  w  as 
not  always  respected  ?  Many  of  the  by-standers  continue 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  adding,  that  they  did  not  dou 
that  the  Englishman  would  readily  give  up  his  seat.  1  »e 
latter  consented,  but  on  resigning  it  over,  said  to  the  claim¬ 
ant  with  sarcastic  coolness,  “  I  did  not  suppose  that  in  is 


MAXIMS, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  BALTASAR  GARCIAN,  A  SPANISH  WRI¬ 
TER,  WHO  FLOURISHED  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

“  One  part  of  the  world  ridicules  the  other,  and  both  laugh 
at  their  common  follies.” 

Every  thing  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  caprice  of 
mankind:  what  pleases  one  disgusts  another.  That  person 
is  guilty  of  folly  who  wishes  all  things  to  be  conlormable  to 
i  is  humour.  Perfections  are  not  dependent  upon  a  single 
approbation.  Tastes  are  as  various  as  human  countenances, 
and  the  differences  between  them  are  as  numerous.  There 
is  no  defect  without  a  partisan.  If  what  thou  doest .  please 
not  some,  be  not  discouraged,  since  there  will  not  be  want¬ 
ing  others,  who  approve  it  :  but  be  not  puffed  up  with  the 
approbation  of  the  latter,  neither  dejected  with  the  censure 
of  the  former.  The  approbation  of  men  really  gifted  with 
knowledge,  is  the  only  rule  by  which  can  be  known  what  is 
worthy  of  esteem.  Civil  life  turns  not  upon  a  single  opi¬ 
nion,  nor  a  single  custom. 

“  Never  exaggerate.” 

It  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  wise  man  never  to 
speak  in  superlatives,  since  they  either  wound  truth  or  pru¬ 
dence.  Exaggeration  is  a  sort  of  prostitution  of  reputation  ; 
it  betrays  either  a  feeble  understanding  or  bad  taste.  Ex¬ 
cessive  praises  awaken  curiosity,  and  spur  up  envy  ;  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  merit  correspond  not  to  the  price  set  upon  it, 
as  it  generally  happens,  common  opinion  having  discovered 
the  deception,  turns  the  flatterer  and  the  flattered  into  ridi¬ 
cule.  Consequently  a  prudent  man  will  act  with  great  cau¬ 
tion,  and  will  rather  offend  by  speaking  in  terms  too  hum¬ 
ble  than  too  exalted.  Excellence  is  rarely  met  with,  and 
deserves,  when  found,  a  proper  degree  of  estimation.  Ex¬ 
aggeration  is  a  kind  of  falsehood,  and  it  requires  much  ex¬ 
perience  to  use  terms  of  praise  that  will  not  draw  down 
upon  the  individual  using  them  this  judgment,  “  that  he  is 
either  a  man  of  bad  taste,”  or  what  is  worse,  “  of  a  weak 
mind.” 


“  The  peaceable  man  is  generally  one  of  a  long  life.” 

In  order  to  live,  it  is  necessary  to  let  live.  Peaceable 
people  not  only  live,  but  they  reign.  We  must  hear  and 
see,  but  then  we  need  not  speak  what  we  have  gained  by 
either.  A  day  passed  without  dispute  is  generally  followed 
by  a  night  of  sleep.  To  live  long  and  to  live  pleasantly  is  to 
live  twice  ;  hut  this  is  the  fruit  of  interior  peace.  There  is 
not  a  greater  folly  than  taking  to  heart  what  really  ought 
not  to  affect  us ;  or  of  not  being  interested  in  what  con¬ 
cerns  us. 

“  Foresee  offences,  and  turn  them  into  favours.” 

There  is  more  skill  in  avoiding  offences  than  in  avenging 
them.  It  is  great  wisdom  to  make  a  confidant  of  the  man, 
whom  we  foresee  may  become  an  enemy,  unless  trust  is  re¬ 
posed  in  him.  Transform  into  buttresses  those  things 
which  menace  qur  lives.  We  stop  the  passage  of  a  foreseen 
injury,  hy  applying  courtesy.  It  is  truly  to  know  how  to 
live,  when  we  can  change  displeasing  things  into  pleasant 
ones. 

“  To  know  how  to  forget.” 

This  is  rather  good  fortune  than  an  art.  Things  which 
would  be  better  forgotten,  are  frequently  remembered  the 
best.  Memory  has  not  only  the  incivility  of  tailing  when 
wanted,  but  tiie  impertinence  of  obtruding  itself  when  not 
wanted  ;  in  every  thing  which  produces  pain  it  is  prodigal, 
but  when  pleasure  is  the  subject  it  is  then  sterile.  Some¬ 
times  the  remedy  of  the  evil  consists  in  forgetting,  and  then 
we  forget  the  remedy.  Be  then  accustomed  to  have  the  me¬ 
mory  under  thy  will,  since  it  depends  so  much  upon  it,  whe¬ 
ther  thou  art  happy  or  miserable.  Themistocles  replied  to  a 
man  who  promised  to  teach  him  the  art  of  memory,  that  he 
would  rather  be  taught  to  forget.  Tacitus  says  that  it  is  n  >t 
iu  the  power  of  man  to  lose  his  memory. 


I 


Superstition. — Cardinal  de  Retz,  in  his  Memoirs,  relates, 
that  while  in  Spain,  he  was  shown  a  man  who  had  served 
seven  years  as  door  keeper  in  a  Cathedral, without  a  leg,  but 
recovered  that  limb  merely  by  the  rubbing  of  some  holy  oil 
on  the  stump.  The  Cardinal  is  positive  he  saw  him  with  two 
legs.  This  miracle  was  vouched  by  all  the  Canons  of  the 
Church,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa,  were  appealed 
to  for  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  1  • 


Answer  given  to  the  Challenge  of  a  Duellist. — “  T 
have  two  objections  to  this  duel  matter,  the  one  is  lest  I 
should  hurt  you,  and  the  other  is  lest  you  should  hurt  me. 

I  do  not  see  any  good  it  would  do  me  to  put  a  bullet  through 
any  part  of  your  body ;  I  could  make  no  use  of  you  when 
dead  for  any  culinary  purpose,  as  I  would  a  rabbit  or  a 
turkey.  I  am  no  cannibal  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  men  !  Why  ' 
then  shoot  down  a  human  crea  ure  of  which  I  could  make 
no  use  ?  A  buffalo  would  be  better  meat.  For  though 
your  flesh  might  be  delicate  a. id  tender,  yet  it  wants  that 
firmness  and  consistency  which  takes  and  retains  salt.  At 
j  any  rate  it  would  not  be  fit  for  long  voyages.  You  might 
make  a  good  barbacue,  it  is  true ;  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
|  racoon  or  an  opossum  ;  but  people  are  not  iu  the  habit  of 
i  b  H'baciiing  any  tiling  human  now.  As  to  your  hide  it  is  not 
worth  taking  oft,  being  little  better  than  that  of  a  year-old 
colt.  As  to  myself  I  do  not  like  much  to  stand  in  the  war 
of  any  thing  harmful.  I  am  under  apprehensions  you  might 
hit  me.  That  being  thecasv,  I  think  it  most  advisable  to  stay 
at  a  distance.  If  you  want  to  tiy  your  pis  pi,  take  some 
object,  a  tree  or  a  barn-door,  ab  ut  my  dimensions.  If  von 
li  t  that,  send  me  word,  and  I  shall  acknowledge  that  If  I 
had  been  in  the  same  place  you  might  also  have  hit  me. — 
American  Paper. 


Newspapers. — If  the  sheets  published  in  Engia.;  :  •  i 
1821,  were  laid  in  a  circle  upon  onr  globe,  a  child  might: 
l  walk  on  paper  round  the  earth;  and  if  thestainp  duties  were 
j  also  distributed  in  shillings,  he  might  easily  pick  up  one 
|  shilling  at  every  third  step! 


British  Naval  Officers  in  the  "Russian  Service. 

The  Sovereigns  of  Russia  have  been  particularly 

fortunate  in  the  characters  of  the  British  Officers  who  have 
from  time  to  time  attached  themselves  to  the  Russian  Navy, 
which  within  our  own  times  could  boast  a  Iistot  English  Otncers, 
not  excelled  in  merit  or  valour  by  their  more  fortunate  coun¬ 
trymen  engaged  to  fight  the  battles  ol  their  native  land  ;  and  so 
great  vvaslheirzeal  toset 'an example  to  the  Russians  under  their 
command,  that  fourteen  out  of  thirty-six  English  officers  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  Swedish  war  in  less  than  two  years 

The  great  Catherine,  from  an  ear  ly  period  of  her  reign, 
adopter!  the  policy  of  forming  her  navy  on  the  model  ot  that 
of  England,  and  for  that  purpose  confided  the  construction  of 
her  ships  to  Mr.  Ycames,  a  very  scientific  builder,  and  the 
command  of  them  to  the  late  Admiral  Sit;  Samuel  Grcig,  whose 
merit  she  early  appreciated,  and  who  justified  her  patronage 
by  bis  signal  victories  over  the  Turks  and  Swedes,  and  whose 
son,  Admiral  Alexis  Greig,  is  the  worthy  representative,  in  all 
his  estimable  qualities,  of  his  excellent  father. 

The  year  1790,  when  Catherine  was  disappointed  in  her  aim 
of  crushing  the  Turks  by  the  vexatious  interposition  of  Gos- 
tavus  of  Sweden,  rallied  round  her  flag  a  bevy  of  as  distin¬ 
guished  youugl  English ‘officers  as  could  well  be  assembled, 
their  own  country  being  then  in  a  state  of  profound  repose. 
The  effect  of  the  Swedish  war  was  to  save  Turkey,  but  tire 
naval  engagements  in  the  Baltic  were  otherwise  indecisive; 
although  on  every  occasion  the  English  officers,  as  far  as  their 
personal  influence  or  example  could  extend,  amply  sustained 
the  national  character,  and  several  fell  in  exertions  of  heroism 
worthy  of a  better  cause.  Capt.  Trevenue,  a  name  still  remem¬ 
bered  and  regretted  in  the  British  service,  fell  in  one  engage¬ 
ment,  while  within  a  few  days  his  brother-in-law  Capt. 
Dennison  was  killed  in  an  attack  of  gunboats,  while  serving 
under  the  famous  Prince  of  Nassau  against  the  Swedish 
galley-fleet  commanded  by  the  King  in  person.  Capt.  Mar¬ 
shall  also  lost  his  life  on  the  same  occasion;  his  ship  sunk 
under  him,  and  went  down  with  colours  flying. 

In  the  battle  of  the  galley-fleet,  a  spirited  young  Irishman 
of  the  name  of  Macaithy  was  second  in  command  of  one  of 
the  Russian  galley-frigates  (commanded  by  Commodore  Den-  ' 
nison,  who  was  killed,  as  before  alluded  to,  in  the  same 
engagement,)  which  entered  so  warmly  into  the  action,  that 
she  found  herself  surrounded  by  the  whole  of  the  Swedish 
|  gallies,  on  board  of  one  of  which  was  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
t  Captain  now  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith;  in  this  situation 
219  men,  out  of  her  complement  of  about  300,  were  killed  and 
wounded  before  she  struck — a  carnage  so  tremendous  that, 
when  Sir  Sidney  boarded  her,  he  reproached  Macarthy  with 
not  having  sooner  surrendered,  upon  which  that  gallant  officer 
observed,  that  it  never  should  be  said  that  an  Englishman  was 
the  first  to  strike  a  Russian  flag,  and  that  he  would  sooner 
than  have  done  so  perished  with  every  soul  on  board.  This  j 
gallant  reply  was  so  much  admired  by  Sir  Sidney,  that  he 
desired  Macarthy  to  consider  him  for  the  future  a9  his  friend, 
and  that  should  they  ever  meet  in  the  British  service,  he  would 
use  lushest  endeavours  to  forward  his  promotion,  and  which 
he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  do.  By  a  singular  concatenation 
of  events,  this  same  Macarthy  was  the  means  of  introducing 
the  celebrated  Capt.  Wright  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  by  whom 
they  were  both  received  as  midshipmen  on  board  the  Diamond 
frigate,  commanded  by  him,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  both  afterwards  died  prematurely; 
Wright  being  murdered  in  the  Temple  at  Paris,  and  Macarthy 
beiug  lost,  while  cruizing  off  Jersey,  in  a  gun-vessel  under 
his  command. 

Admiral  Tate  was  at  this  period  the  senior  Biitish  officer  in 
the  Russian  service,  and  was  highly  respected  for  his  private 
wortli  and  professional  talents.  He  has  lately  died  full  of 
years  and  honour,  and  has  been  .succeeded  by  Admiral  Crown, 
whose  more  active  services  have  obtained  for  him  greater  dis¬ 
tinctions  than  any  ever  hitherto  betowed  by  Russia  on  a 
foreign  officer,  he  being  at  this  time  full  Admiral  of  the  Jmperial  , 
Fleet,  and  decorated  with  almost  all  the  orders  of  the  empire,  j 


Anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Beyle,  a  French  officer. — While 
on  service  in  Piedmont,  I  was  detached  with  a  party  of  dra¬ 
goons  into  the  woods  that  skirt  the  vale  of  Sesia,  to  prevent 
tire  smuggling  that  went  on  there.  Upon  arriving  at  night  in 
that  wild  and  desolate  tract,  T  perceived  among  the  trees  the 
[  ruins  of  an  old  chateau,  which  I  entered.  To  my  great  sur¬ 
prise,  it  was  inhabited.  I  found  within  it  a  nobleman  of  the 
1  country.  He  was  a  person  of  an  inauspicious  appearance, 

|  about  six  feet  high,  and  forty  years  of  age.  He  gruffly  sup¬ 
plied  me  with  a  couple  of  rooms.  My  billeting-officer  and  I 
amused  ourselves  there  with  music.  After  a  few  days  we 
discovered  that  this  man  had  a  female  in  his  custody,  whom 
we  laughingly  called  Camilla.  We  were  far  from  suspecting 
the  horrid  truth.  In  about  six  weeks  she  died.  I  felt  an 
impulse  of  melancholy  curiosity  to  see  her  in  her  coffin.  I  gave 
a  gratuity  to  the  monk  who  had  charge  of  her  remains ;  and 
towards  midnight,  under  the  pretext  of  sprinkling  holy  water, 
he  introduced  me  into  the  chapel  where  she  lay.  I  found  there 
one  of  those  magnificent  figures  which  continue  beautiful  even 
in  the  bosom  of  death.  She  had  a  large  aquiline  nose,  whose 
contour,  so  expressive  at  ofice  of  elevation  and  tenderness,  I 
never  can  forget ; — I  quitted  the  mournful  spot.  Five  years 
after,  being  with  a  detachment  of  my  regiment  that  escorted 
the  Emperor  when  he  went  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy,  I 
contrived  to  learn  the  whole  story.  I  was  told  that  the  jealous 
husband,  Count  *  *  *,  had  found  attached  to  his  wife’s  bed 
an  English  watch,  the  property  of  a  yoimg  man  of  the  little 
town  in  which  they  resided.  On  that  very  day  lie  carried  her 
off  to  the  mined  chateau,  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  of  Sesia. 
He  uttered  not  a  syllable,  but  in  answer  to  all  her  entreaties 
he  coldly  and  silently  shewed her  the  English  watch,  which  he  1 
always  kept  about  his  person.  He  thus  passed  neatly  three 
years  with  her.  At  length  she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the 
flower  of  her  age.  The  husband  made  an  attempt  to  stab  the 
owner  of  the  watch — missed  him— fled  to  Genoa — threw  him¬ 
self  on  board  a  ship,  and  has  never  since  been  heard  of’ 


Traits  of  the  Manners  of  Women  at  Paris. 

|  There  never  was  a  finer  day :  in  the  garden  of  the  j 
Tluiilleries  I  met  Madame  P.  and1  her  daughter,  a  young  lady 
of  seven  years  old.  She  was  in  a  morning  dress,  iu  which 
nothing  was  spared  to  heighten  the  effect  of  her  charms.-  I 
addressed  her.  t“  Is  it  yon?  Man  Diew!  (says  she)  -Mr.  V. 
from  What  part  of  the  eiSmurv  do  you  .crime  ?  it’s  quite  an  age 
since  we  saw  you.”—  ‘  Mnifainc,  business,  and  a  thousand^eii- 
eittnstaiices,  have1  prevented  rue  the  pleasure-of  paying  you  j 
ipy  respects.*— .“.-Hiuvus'er,  you  ..shall. nut'  escape  me  now.” — 
‘••Madame,' von  flatter  me  too  much.’— “  I  Shall  return,  and  you  ; 
will  have  the  complaisance  to  aycompaitV-  me.”- — ‘  Nothing  can 
make  - HH*j Mat-fa  rue,  imire-.bap-ityi’s-fu  • 

I  presented  her  my  arm,  ahtCwe  soon  arrived.  A  small 
beautiful  apart  merit ,  well furnished,  glas'scs.-atl round,  an  cle- 
g;pif  sofa,  vvii,s  mounted  with  a  tasteful  canopy,  die  whole 
lumg  wllbeiubnfideml  cambric  :  in  short,  it  was  the  sanctum y 
bfuili  tirat  could  dazzle  the -inVagiiiatiffti.  ‘  11  ;  '  f 

"  JeannctOn,”  (who  was  within  call,)  “wjiat  have  you  fir 
dinner?”  ‘Madame,  some  lentils.' — “  E  that  all?  Monsieur 
dines  here  :•  add  a,  little  salad."— ‘-Madame,  infmiudy  grateful, 

but - V  “No,  I  will  take  mi  excuse  ,  1  have  ..determined -it,. 

and  yon  shall  dine.  VVliOumy  husband  roiia-ns from  Wnhujeau^ 
lie  will  be, very  happy  to.  see  you.”. — ‘  Madame;  I  know  not 
liow,to,Tefsist,'. .  .  1  . 

Monsieur  makes  his  appearance,  “Ol  the  kind-hearted 
man.”  •  Setting  compliments;  aside., .let  us  approach  the  table 
(said  he);  for  I  breakfasted  hit-nine,  and  it  is now  half-past 
four,  and  I  can  eat  with  appetite.’’—  We  passed  into  itie  din- 
log-room,  sumptuously  arranged  j  the  table  co  vered  with  a  dis¬ 
play  qf ornamental  plated  ware  ;  no  knife,  but  a  silver  spoon* 
and  . fork  for  each  guest,  with  napkins,  .aucl  every  Q««  w  small 
loaf  to  themselves.  As  the  French  town  it,, it  was  supeib. 
Presently  was  ushered  in,  witbgreat  pomp,  a  small  tureen, 
likewise  apparently  of  silver, fin  nished.with  its  splendid  cover, 
and  standing  on  a  dish  of  the  same  metal.  Tf  was  soup,  which 
had  been  served  up  the  day'  before,  for'  Madame  :'bnt  we 
were  not  to  be  entirely-  forgotten  ;  •  for  Jenwieton  soon  i;e-y 
turned,  and  with,  a  .gravity  almost  pontifical,  placed  on  the 
centre  of  the-  table  a  dish-of  the  finest  English  porcelain,  large. 

!  enough  if  any  tiring  were  to  follow  it.  T  raised  iny  eyes,  and 
saw  faming  about  two  quar  ts  <tf  lentil--,  four  large  onions,  and 
[/three  -crusts  of  brpad.  This  way  of  serving  ii  dinner  ap¬ 
peared  tp.  pie  at  first  very  singular;  but  in  this  respect  every 
one  judges  for  himself.  ■» 

Ah  to  I  lie  rest,  the  lentils  were  well  dressed,  and  I  was  - 
hungry,  and  ate.  my  part,  and  in  so  doing,  did  well,  for  I  had 
only  to  wait  for-the  small  salad, ‘  which  'Madame  had  ordered  i 
on  my  arrival,  to  shew  me  respect.  In  came  all  of  a  sudden  ' 
the  desser  t ;  -which  consisted  of  a  morsel  of  Gruyire ‘  cheese,  j 
five  large  apples,  with  tlieir  cheeks  upwards,  and  two  dozen  j 
raw*  chesnutS.  Site  offered  me- some  cheese,  which.  I  readily  j 
accepted;  as  to  the  rest  of  this  magnificent. finish,  it  was  p to-  j 
bahly  only  designed  by  way  of  ceremony,  as  I  was  not  asked  : 
to  taste  them  ;  though  I  could.just  disco  vet  lira  t  each  article 
was  served  in  the  finest  porcelain  of  .Sevres.  In  the  mean- 
while,  Monsieur  begged  me  to  excuse  their  frugality.  '“Yonr 
amiable  friend  knows  perfectly  well  the  difficulty  of  circum¬ 
stances,”  said  Madame.  .  1 

“Jeannefon!  my  milliner— is  she  .come?”  ‘Yes  Madame, 
she  I ((s  brought  the  hat,  the  two  raps,  and  a  turban,  which 
von  ordered.’— “  Have  you  paid  her -the  six  ionis?”  ‘  Yes, 
Madame.  The  shb'oihaker  lus  also  brought  Motisreui’s  shoe, 
which  lie  has  mended,-  anil  asks  fifteen  sons.’- — “  I  think  dear  . 
enough-  Has  he  also  brought  my  boots  ofr  the  blossom  co-. 
lour,  which  pleased  me?”  ‘  No,  Madame,  he  says  lie  cau’t  sell  ; 
them  for  lesv  than  twelve  francs.”— 9  Welt,  let  it  he,  so  ;„for  I 
never  beat  slmekeepers  down  for  such  trifling  objects.’— 

4  Monsieur’s  taylor  is  here,  who-desii  efr  to  know  if  my  master 
wishes- a  sort  out  forthe  winter.’  “No:  tell  him  that  last 
year's  is  good  enough.  Besides,.I  must  have  two  doniljetts,  and 
four  robes;  'and  lean  hardly  support  even  that  expense,  Hold! 
here  are  twelve  kbu'8:  take  what  is  necessary  tor  Uiystipper, — I  . 
have  a  box  to  night  at  the  Theatre  Italian,  and  I  hope  Mon¬ 
sieur  V.  will  do  me  the  honour  of  his  company.”  I  went  with 
her  to  the  opera,  but  took  care  not  to  return  to  supper;  the 
twelve  sous  had  spoiled  my  Appetite,  and  T  repaired  to  my  hotel, 
sent  for  the  tiaiteur,  and  very  soon  made  up  for  iny  abstemious¬ 
ness  at  my  lady's, — the  brilliant,  elegant,  astonishing,  and  daz*  j 
|  zling  Madame  P..  .  .  . 


Man  of  the  World’s  Dictionary. - Abridgment: 

An  excellent  method  of  disfiguring  an  author’s  productions. 

Absence  diminishes  weak  passions,  and  increases  strong  ones  ; 
as  the  wind  blows  out  a  candle,  but  nourishes  a  fire. 

Abuse  of  Words. — A  traveller  stopped  on  Iris  way  by  a  tor. 
rent,  asks  a  villager  on  the  opposite  bank  to  shew  him  the  ford. 
‘  Go  to  the  right,”  shouts  the  countryman!  He  takes  the  right, 
and  is  drowned.  The  other  runs  up,  crying  “  Oh!  how  unfor¬ 
tunate!  I  did  not  tell  yop  to  go  to  your,  lmt. to  my  right.” 

Amateur. — A  man,  who  is  wither  poet,  painter, nor  orator; 
but  who,  nevertheless,  reads  verses,  judges  pictures,  and  never 
misses  an  academic  sitting. 

Babbler.— A  tiresome  person,  who  tells  yon  all  that  lie  thinks, 
L  a  that  he  wishes,  all  that  he  knows— and,  when  that  fails  him, 
all  that  he  does  not  know. 

Bashfulness.— An  old  word.  A  fourth  Grace,  which  eives 
value  to  the  other  three.  , 

Blow. — The  conclusion  of  a  conversation,  and  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  duel. 

Circumstances — The  patrimony  of  a  man  of  genius. 

Conqueror. — One  who  is  always  in  the  right,  and  has  no  want 
of  people  to  prove  it. 

Expectation.— A  state  of  delusion,  whatever  be  the  reality 
j  which  is  to  follow.  . 

j  Fast  iny. — On  the  approach  qf  Holy  Week,  a  great  ladv  said 

to  her  friend,  “  We  must,  however,  mortify  ourselves  a  little  " 

1  “  Well,”  replied  the  other,  “  let  us  make  our  servants /ast  ” 


; 


f 


FEMALE  RESOLUTION. 

Peter  Henry  Bruce,  who  was  bom  at  the  castle  of 
Detring,  in  Westphalia,  in  1G92,  and  whoserved  in  the  Prussian 
and  Russian  armies,  tells  the  following  curious  story: — “At 
the  house  where  I  lodged  with  the  colonel,  in  1700,  I  was  told 
a  very  remarkable  story  that  happened  between  my  landlady 
and  her  former  husband,  who  was  a  native  of  this  town  ;  his 
name  was  Niepels,  and  he  was  a  captain  of  dragoons  in  the 
Dutch  service  ;  he  courted  our  landlady  at  the  Hague,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  there,  and  after  a  solemn  pro¬ 
mise  of  marriage,  he  seduced  and  then  left  her  pregnant.  Her 
father  was  so  incensed  at  her,  that  he  turned  her  ont  of  the 
house;  but  an  aunt,  taking  compassion  on  her,  kept  her  till 
she  was  brought  to  bed,  and  afterwards  supplied  her  with  a 
little  money,  w  ith  which,  unknown  to  any  of  her  friends,  she 
equipped  herself  in  men’s  clothes,  bought  ahorse,  and  went 
and  offered  herself  as  a  volunteer  in  Captain  Neij  els’  troop  ; 
her  offer  was  accepted,  and  she  continued  some  time  in  the 
troop.  The  Captain  used  sometimes  to  tell4  his  volunteer  that 
he  was  very  like  an  old  mistiess  of  his,  but  never  had  the  least 
suspicion  that  he  was  speaking  to  the  very  person:  she  staid 
till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  when  Captain  Niepels,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  his  father’s  death,  left  tin*  service,  anil  went  home  to 
take  possession  of  his  estate.  By  this  accident  she  seemed  not 
to  lose  sight  of  any  apport  unity  to  call  the  Captain  to  an  account, 
which  was  the  sale  motive  of  Iter  adventure:  however,  she 
followed  him,  but  laid  aside  the  cavalier,  and  resumed  the 
female,  and  arriving  at  Maestricht,  she  prevailed  upon  his 
maid  servant  (for  a  little  money)  to  allow  her  to  sleep  in  a 
private  room  in  the  house  for  one  night,  as  she  was  a  stranger, 
and  did  not  clmse  to  lodge  in  any  public  inn.  Having  thus 
broken  the  ground,  and  got  admission,  she  had  an  opportunity 
to  reconnoitie  the  house,  partfculaily  the  Captain’s  apartment, 
who  was  generally  abroad  the  whole  day,  and  came  home  late 
at  'light,  She  kept  very  close,  tillshe  thought  every  body  in 
the  house  was  asleep,  and  then  proceeded  with  a  candle  in  one 
hand,  and  a  poniard  in  the  other,  to  his  bed  side,  she  awaked 
him,  and  asked  if  he  knew  her,  and  upon  his  demanding  what 
had  brought  her  there,  she  told  him,  that  lie  must  now  resolve 
to  perforin  his  engagement  to  her,  otherwise  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  him  to  death.  The  Captain  thought  proper  to 
refuse,  and  at  the  same  time,  called  to  his  servants  ;  but,  before 
any  of  them  could  arrive,  she  struck  him  in  the  breast  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  defence  lie  could  make,  she  gave  him 
several  other  wounds  in  different  parts  of  his  body  :  the  servants 
at  length  came  to  his  assistance,  and  finding  their  master 
streaming  with  blood,  they  sent  for  a  magistrate  and  guards  to 
secure  her.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lady  never  offerer!  to  move 
off,  but  continued  upbraiding  him  with  his  treachery,  although 
he  entreaten  her  to  save  herself,  as  lie  thought  himself  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  ;  at  last  the  magistrate  came  with  a  guard  to 
conduct  her  to  prison,  which  the  Captain  would  not  suffer,  but 
begged  them  to  send  for  a  pi  iest,  to  whom,  on  his  arrival,  he 
confessed  how  much  lie  had  injured  the  young  woman,  and  de¬ 
sired  him  in  presence  of  the  magistrate,  to  marry  them  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time ;  which  accordingly  lie  did.  Upon  the  surgeon’s 
declaring  that  none  of  the  wounds  were  mortal,  the  guard  was 
withdrawn  ,  and  he  the  careful  attendance  of  the  surgeon,  and 
the  no  less  tender  care  of  his  now  spouse,  the  Captain  soon 
recovered  of  his  wounds.  They  lived  afterwards  in  the 
greatest  harmony  for  several  years,  till  an  ill  fated  accident 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  One  evening  they  were  walking  toge¬ 
ther  before  the  Trowen  Port,  and  passing  by  an  arsenal,  where 
a  number  of  old  useless  arms  were  lying,  a  gentlewoman 
in  their  neighbourhood,  with  whom  they  lived  in  great  intima¬ 
cy,  met  them,  and  taking  up  an  old  rusty  pistol,  said  jocularly 
to  Captain  Niepels,  that  it  was  decreed  lie  should  die  by  the 
hands  of  women  ;  which  lie  actually  did,  for  the  pistol  went  off, 
and  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  He  left  three  daughters, 
who  were  now  marriageable;  Ids  widow  our  (landlady)  some 
time  after  his  death,  married  his  nephew.” 

Singular  Discovery  of  a  Murder. — (Extract  of  a  recent 
letter  from  Noyogorod.)— “  A  nobleman  in  this  province  be¬ 
ing  out  hunting  with  other  noblemen,  perceived  in  a  forest  a 
bear  muzzled  find  tied  to  a  tree;  the  animal  appeared  to 
be  very  t^me,  and  by  his  Wailings  indicated  that  something 
particular  was  the  matter  with  him.  The  nobleman  gave 
orders  to  untie  him,  on  which  the  bear,  led  by  a  countryman 
with  a  rope*  immediately  ran  to  a  neighbouring  spot,  and 
began  very  'eagerly  to  scratch  up  the  ground  ;  the  creature 
only  wanted  language  to  show  that  something,  which  nearly 
conc.erned "him,  was  here  buried.  The  possibility  of  this 
was  evident  ta  the  nobleman,  and  he  ordered  his  people 
to  dig  npdihe  spot  pointed  out  by  the  bear,  wliich  consisted  ot 
very  loo^e  eartli.  To  the  no  little  astonishment  and  horror  of 
all  present,  they  soon  found  two  dead  bodies  covered^with 
blood,  wliich  appeared  to  have  been  recently  interred,  lhey 
made  a  bier  of  young  trees  on  which  they  laid  the  bodies  and 
conveyed  them  lo  the  next  villiage.  The  bear,  still  led  by  a 
peasant,  goes  first,  and  seems  to  follow,  like  a  dog,  a  scent  that 
he  havttf  the  murderers  of  his  masters.  He  is  sufteied  to  fake 
bis  own  way,  and  they  soon  reach  a  village  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  when  lie  halts  at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  and  Ins  former 
wailing  is  changed  to  a  dreadful  roarjng.  Tins  induces  the 
noblentiiri  to  call  together  *  lie  male  inhabitants,  and  place  them 
in  a  certain  order,  thinking,' perhaps,  by  the  help  of  the  bear,  to 
discover  the  murderers,  as  of  course  all  deny  any  knowledge 
of  the  deed.  The  people  belonging  tn  tlie  lint,  before  whic 
the  bear  stopped,  also  came  up  from  anothei  , 
scarcely  had  they,  according  to  the  nohleman’>  destre^pUced 
themselves  with  the  others,  when  the  bear,  »it 
howl,  rushed  upon  two  tall  fellows,  whom  only  tie  ^ 
mnz/.ie  saved  from  his  fury.  He  was  removed  tron ‘  y 

force,  but  the  persons  so  singularly  accused  were  immediately 
subjected  to  a  strict  examination.  They  con£®5,  a  *  Br_ 
two  bear  leaders,  who  laid  money  about  them,  h  . 

dered  by  them  in  the  forest,  and  hastily  buried I  ;  eavjnf 
horn  of  the  parly  having  made  them  flyprecipi  a  .ft  jer 
the  bear  tied  to  the  nee,  by  which  the  discovery  o 
was  effected  in  a  manner  almost  incredible,  and  i  - 
were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  will  be  brought 
to  the  punishment  which  they  so  justly  deserve. 


p r ct i rf? if m a hTTat'ta  CAME .  "7^ 

M  r.  Broughton,  who,  in  1803,  commanded  the  escort 
of  the  British  resident  at  the  Court  of  Seindia,  furnishes 
a  lively  picture  of  a  Muhratta  eamp,  or  rather  town. 

“  Onmarclringdaystheftct'nmw/rt.orqnartcr-masler-eencra! 

"loves  off  at  an  ea  ly  hour,  and  on  reaching  the  ground  where 
'  the  army  is  to  encamp,  he  plants  n  small  white  flag,  in  mark 
the  spot  where  the  tents  of  the.  Muha  raj,  or  Prince,  air-  to  be 
pitched.  The  (lags  iff  she  different  bazars  or  markets  are  then 
fixed  as  they  arrive,  always  in  the  same  relative  situation  to 
each  other,  and  generally  in  ns  straight  a  line  as  the  ground 
■writ  admit.  The  shops,  called  dahnns,  are  pitched  in  two  lines 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  thus  form  one  giand  street 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  army.  This  street  often  ex¬ 
tends  from  three  to  four  miles ;  the  Prince’s  tents,  being  situ¬ 
ated  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  length  from  the  front,  hav* 
in*,:  only  t‘-  •  maiket  called  chuoree  bazar  in  the  real.  The 
Ctiieis  encamp  to  the  l  ight  and  left  of  the  pi  iocipal  street ;  gene¬ 
rally,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  particular  bazar. 

if  Their  respective  encampment*  are  made  without  the 
smallest  attention  to  regularity,  cleanliness,  or  convenience; 
men,  horses,  and  bullocks,  are  a||  jumbled  together  in  n  mass, 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  hv  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
in  a  continued  series  of  comfortless  confusion.  This  forms 
what  is  termed  bitra-lushkar,  or  main  army  ;  and  is  generally 
about  as  many  hundred  yards  in  breadth  —that  is,  from  flank 
to  flank,  as  it  is  miles  in  length  from  front  to  rear  ;  timsexacily 
reversing  tho  order  of  encampment  wliich  obtains  in  the 
disciplined  armies  of  Europe. 

a  At  the  door  of  every  tent  is  a  fire,  the  smoke  of  which, 
being  too  heavy  to  ascend,  spreads  throughout  the  whole  camp, 
where  it  serves  to  keep  t lie  people. warm,  to  drive  the  flies 
away  from  the  cat  Me, and  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  alt  those  who 
aro  unused  to  so  gross  an  element.  A  Maliratta  army  in  a 
march  exhibits  an  assemblage  of  the  most  grotesque  objects 
and  gionps  imaginable.  Women  are  intermixed  with  the  un-n; 
such  a*  possess  the.  means  accompany  (lie  army  on  horseback, 
galloping  among  the.  crowd  as  fearlessly  as  the  men,  and  tak¬ 
ing  no  more  care  than  the  latter  to  conceal  their  faces.  It  is 
common  enough  to  see  a  woman  tiding  aside  behind  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  keeping  her  seat  with  equal  gracefulness  and  case, 
while  he  urges  the  horse  to  the  height  of  his  speed.” 

Mr.  Broughton  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  young 
female,  who  served  iii  Sejudia’s  army,  undiscovered,  for  two 
or  three  veal's.  It  wa-  observed,  that  shq  always  dressed  her 
own  dinner,  ami  ate  it,  and  pet  formed  her  ablutions  by  herself; 
but  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  he.  spx  was  entertained,  till 
it  was  discovered  by  the  nt- fosity  of  a  young  comrade,  who 
followed  her  when  she  '.vent  to  bathe.  After  this,  she.  conti¬ 
nued  to  serve  for  some  months,  resolutely  declining  the  patro- 
nage  of  Scindia’s  consort,  who  proposed  to  receive  her  into  her 
own  family,  as  well  as  the  offers  of  that  Prince  to  promote  her 
in  the  corps  to  which  she  belonged.  To  the  honour  of  every 
party  concerned  he  it  recorded,  that  when  her  sex  was  reveal¬ 
ed  she  experienced  only  increased  respect  and  attention  tiom  ' 
Iter  comrades ;  not  an  individual  presuming  to  utter  a  word 
that  might  insult  her,  or  breathing  a  doubt  that  could  affect 
her  reputation.  Ir  was  at  length  discovered  that  she  had  an 
only  brother  confined  for  debt  at  Bopal,  and  that  tiiis  affec¬ 
tionate  creature  had  the  coinage  to  enrol  herself  as  a  common  , 
soldier,  ami  to  persist  in  exposing  her  person  to  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  a  military  life,  with  the  generous  idea  of 
raising  money  sufficient  to  procure  his  liberation.  WhenScindia 
wad  infoi mod  of  this  circumstance,  ho  ordered  her  discharge 
to  be  made  out,  and  furnished  her  wiih  a  letter  to  the  Nabob 
of  Bopal,  warmly  lecnmtnending  both  herself  and  her  brother 
to  his  favourable  notice  and  protection. 

|  Anecdote  of  Moreau  and  Pichegru. — Moreau’s  cele¬ 
brated  letter  to  the  French  Government,  stigmatising  Piche- 
grtt,  is  well  known;  and  the  latter  was  consequently  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  England,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Bona¬ 
parte:  He  resided  at  Brompton,  where  he  had  lived  retired, 
with  only  his  friend  Rousilhm  occasionally  visiting  him.  Col. 
T.  then  a  field  officer  in  the  Guards,  was  exercising  his  men 
with  the  sword,  in  the  br.i  rack-yard  at  Knightsbridge,  when 
Pichegru,  passing  through  the  barracks,  had  nearly  been 
wounded  in  a  motion  of  one  of  the  men :  the  apology  ot  the  officer 
induced  an  interview,  and  the  interview  an  intimacy.  After 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1801,  Colonel  T.  determined  to  visit 
Paris ;  and  as  it  was  the  anxious  wish  of  Pichegru  to  he  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Moreau,  he  commissioned  his  fiiend  to  endeavour  to 
bring  it  about.  But  well  knowing  the  system  of  espionage  adop¬ 
ted  by  Buonaparte,  the  difficulty  appeared  insurmountable. 
Instiucted  liowev  r  by  Pichegm,  Colonel  T.  got  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Madame  Tallieu  ;  but  the  instant  lie  stated  the  purpose 
of  his  visit,  and  Pichegrn’s  name  was  uttered,  she  betrayed 
the  greatest  alarm  ;  she  instantly  secured  the  doors  of  the  room, 

:  and  drew  her  visitor  to  ail  adjoining  boudoir.  Colonel 
T.  then  opened  his  commission — “  I  am  to  tell  Therese” 
— 4  Enough,’  exclaimed  Madame  Tallien,  *  I  know  the  signal 
— and  I  know  the.  purpose,  too,  with  which  yon  have 
sought  me.  It  shall  be  done :  but,  however  ill  the  com- 
I  plimunt  to  an  officer  and  a  stranger,  never  be  seen  in  this 
house  again,  and  if  you  meet  me,  don’t  speak.  We  lire  sur¬ 
rounded  by  spies;  every  servant  is  a  spy — and  our  lives  may 
*  pay  the  forfeit.’  Some  days  passed, *and  no  further  intimation 
!  was  given,  till  an  anonymous  letter  was  sent  to  Col.  T.  desiring 

him  lo  call  on  M - ,  a  miniature  painter,  to  sit  for  his  like- 

ness.  Here  he  was  led  to  understand,  that  an  interview  with 
Moreau  might  be  brought  about,  by  offering  a  favourite  horse 
for  disposal,  and  that  General  M.  would  see  the  “  Englishman’s 
non  parc.il."  Still  the  same  system  prevented  an  explanation  ; 
but  with  the  sang  froid  which  distinguished  Moreau,  lie  con¬ 
trived  to  shew  Col.  T.  his  garden.  In  this  short  interview,  the 
same  charge  was  given,'  never  to  notice  the  General  in  public 
— but  a  clear  understanding  took  place.  The  parties  met 
occasionally — but  as  strangers;  till,  one  evening,  at  a  ball 
given  by  Madame  Reeamier,  at  which  all  the  faction  at  Paris 
was  present,  Moreau  contrived  to  single  out  Col.  T.  and 
briefly  addressed  him — C’estfait.” — Thus  was  that  important 
reconciliation  between  these  eminent  men  effected,  the  secret 
of  which  has  never  been  explained  till  now. 


«A  BRIEEB^NOTF.  OF  THREE  ITALIAN  TEACHERS  OPj 

OFFENCE.”  ,l 

The  following  Extract  is  taken  from  George  Silver’s  Paradoxes  of 
Defence,  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  a  striking  picture  of  the  Manners  of  that  time,  and  elucidates 
several  obsolete  words  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  and  other  ancient 
Writers.  The  book  is  now  become  extremely  scarce. 

“  There  were  three  Italian  Teachers  of  Offence  in  my  time.  The 
first  was  Signior  Ilocko  :  the  second  was  Jeronimo,  that  was  Signior 
Rocko  his  boy,  that  taught  gentlemen  in  the  Blacke- Fryers,  as 
vsher  for  his  maister  insteed  of  a  man:  the  third  was- Vincentio. 
This  SigniorRocko  came  into  England  about  some  thirtie  yeares  past; 
he  taught  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  court;  he  caused  some 
of  them  to  weare  leaden  soales  in  their  shoes,  the  better  to  bring  them 
to  nimblenesse’of  feet  in  their  fight.  He  disbursed  a  great  summe  «f 
mony  for  the  lease  of  a  faire  house  in  Warwicke-lane,  which  he  called 
his  colledge,  for  he  thought  it  great  disgrace  for  him  to  keepe  a 
fence-sehoole,  he  being  then  thought  to  be  the  only  famous  maister 
of  the  arte  of  armes  in  the  whole  world.  He  caused  to  be  fairely 
drawne  and  set  round  about  his  schoole  all  the  noblemen’s  and  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  armes  that  were  his  schollers,  and  hanging  right  under  their 
armes  their  rapiers,  daggers,  gloves  of  male  and  gauntlets.  Also,  he 
had  benches  and  stooles,  the  roome  being  verie  large,  for  gentlemen 
to  sit  round  about  his  schoole  to  behold  his  teaching.  He  taught 
noue  commonly  under  twentie,  fortie,  fifty,  or  an  hundred  pounds. 
And  because  all  things  should  be  verie  necessary  for  the  nobtemen 
and  gentlemen,  he  bad  in  his  echoole  a  large  square  table,  w  th  a 
greene  carpet,  done  round  with  a  verie  brode  rich  fringe  of  gold,  al- 
waies  standing  upon  it  a  verie  faire  standish  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  with  inke,  pens,  pin-dust,  and  sealing-waxe,  and  quiers  of 
verie  excellent  fine  paper  gilded,  readie  for  the  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  (upon  occasion)  to  write  their  letters,  being  then  desirous  to 
follow  their  fight,  to  send  their  men  to  dispatch  their  businesse.  And 
to  know  how  the  time  past,  he  had  in  one  corner  of  his  schoole  a 
clocke,  with  a  verie  fairie  large  dial!  ;  he  had  within  that  schoole,  a 
voomethe  which  was  called  his  privie  schoole,  with  manie  weapons 
thereip,  where  he  did  teach  his  schollers  his  secret  fight,  after  he  had 
perfectly  taught  them  their  rules.  He  was  verie  much  beloved  in 
the  Court. 

“  There  was  one  Austen  Bagger,  a  verie  tall  gentleman  of  his 
handes,  not  standing  much  upon  his  skill,  but  carrying  the  valiant 
hart  of  an  Englishman,  upon  a  time  being  merrie  amongst  his  frendes, 
said  he  would  go  fight  with  Signior  Rocco,  presently  went  to  Signior 
llocco  his  house  in  the  Blackfriers,  and  called  to  him  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  Signior  Itocco,  thou  that  art  thought  to  be  the  only  cunning 
man  in  the  world  with  thy  weapon,  thou  that  takest  upon  thee  to  hit 
anie  Englishman  with  a  thurst  upon  any  button,  thou  that  takest f 
upon  thee  to  come  over  the  seas,  to  teach  the  valiant  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  England  to  fight,  thou  cowardly  fellow  come  out  of 
thy  house  if  thou  dare  for  thy  life ;  I  am  come  to  fight  with  thee. 
Signior  Rocco  looking  out  at  a  window,  perceiving  him  in  the  street  j 
to  stand  readie  with  his  sword  and  buckler,  with  his  two-hand  sworde 
drawne,  with  all  speed  ran  into  the  street,  and  manfully  let  flie  at 
Austen  Bagger,  who  most  bravely  defended  himselfe,  and  presently 
closed  with  him,  and  stroke  up  his  heeles,  and  cut  him  over  the 
breech,  and  trode  upon  him,  and  most  grievously  hurt  him  under  his 
feet :  yet  in  the  end  Austen  of  his  gootf  nature  gave  him  his  life,  and 
there  left  him.  This  wa3  the  first  and  last  fight  that  ever  Signior 
Rocco  made,  saving  once  at  Queene  Hith  he  drew  his  rapier  upon  a 
waterman,  where  he  was  thoroughly  beaten  with  oares  and  stretchers, 
but  the  oddes  of  their  weapons  were  as  great  against  his  rapier,  as  was 
his  two-hand  sword  against  Austen  Bagger’s  sword  and  buckler, 
therefore  for  that  fray  he  was  to  be  excused. 

“  Then  came  in  Vincentio  and  Jeronimo  ;  they  taught  rapier-fight 
at' the  Court,  at  London,  and  in  the  countrey,  by  the  space  of  sea- 
ven  or  eight  yeares  or  thereabouts.  These  two  Italian  fencers,  es¬ 
pecially  Vincentio,  said  that  Englishmen  were  strong  men,  but  had 
iiis  cunning,  and  they  would  go  hacke  too  much  in  their  fight,  which 
was  great  disgrace  unto  them.  Upon  these  words  of  disgrace  against 
Englishmen,  my  brother  Toby  Silver  and  myselfe  made  challenge 
against  them  both,  to  play  with  them  at  the  single  rapier,  rapier  and 
dagger,  the  single  dagger,  the  single  sword,  the  sword  and  target, 
the  sword  and  buckler,  and  two  hand-sword,  the  staffe,  battell-axe, 
and  morris  pike,  to  be  played  at  the  Bell  Savage  upon  the  scaffold, 
where  he  that  went  in  his  fight  faster  backe  then  he  ought,  of  Eng¬ 
lishman  or  Italian,  shold  be  in  danger  to  breake  his  neckeoffthe 
scaffold.  We  caused  to  that  effect,  five  or  six  score  bils  of  challenge  , 
to  be  printed,  and  set  up  from  Southwarke  to  the  Tower,  and  from 
hence  through  London  unto  Westminster  ;  we  were  at  the  place  with 
all  these  weapons  at  the  time  appointed, 'within  a  bow-shot  of  their 
fence  skoole  :  many  gentlemen  of  good  accompt,  carried  manio  of 
the  bils  of  chalenge  unto  them,  telling  them  that  now  the  Silvers 
were  at  the  place  appointed, with  all  their  weapons,  looking  for  them, 
and  a  multitude  ot  people  there  to  behold  the  fight,  saying  unto 
them,  Row  come  and  go  with  us  (you  shall  take  no  wrong)  or  else 
you  are  shamed  for  ever.  Do  the  gentlemen  what  they  eould,  these 
gallants  would  not  c'ome  to  the  place  of  triall.  1  vertly  thinke  their 
cowardly  feare  to  answere  this  chalenge,  had  utterly  shamed  them 
indeed,  had  not  the  maieters  of  defence  of  London,  within  two  or  three 
daies  after,  bena  drinking  of  bottell  ale  hard  by  Vincentio’*  schoole, 
in  a  hall  where  the  Italians  must  of  necessitie  passe  through  to  go  to 
their  schoole:  and  as  they  were  coming  by,  the  maisters  of  defence 
did  pray  them  todrinke  with  them,  but  the  Italians  being  vorie  cow- 
ardly,  were  afraide,  and  presently  drew  their  rapiers:  there  wras  a 
pretic  wench  standing  by,  that  loved  the  Italians  ;  she  ran  with  out- 
crie  into  the  street,  helpe,  helpe,  the  Italians  are  like  to  lie  slaine  ; 
the  people  with  all  speede  came  running  into  the  house,  and  with 
their  cappes  and  such  things  as  they  could  get,  ported  the  fraie,  for 
the  English  maisters  of  defence,  meant  nothing  less©  than  to  foilo 
their  handes  upon  these  two  faint- harted  fellows.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  after,  all  the  court  was  filled,  that  the  Italian  teachers  of  fence 
had  beaten  all  the  maisters  of  defence  in  London,  who  set  upon  them 
in  a  house  together.  This  wan  the  Italian  fencers  their  credit  againe, 
and  thereby  got  much,  still  continuing  their  false  teaching  to  the  end 
of  their  lives. 

“  This  VinceKtio  proved  himselfe  a  stout  man  not  long  beforfe  he 
died,  that  it  might  be  scene  in  his  life  time  he  had  bcene  a  gallant, 
and  therefore  no  maruaile  he  tooke  upon  so  highly  to  teach  English¬ 
men  to  fight,  and  sp  set  forth  bookes  of  the  feates  of  anises.  Upon 
a  time  at  Weis  in  Somersetshire,  as  he  was  in  great  braverle  amongst 
manic  gentlemen  of  good  accompt,  with  great  boldness®  be  gave  out 
speeches,  that  he  had  bene  thu3  manie  yeares  In  England,  and  since 
the  time  of  his  first  comming,  there  was  not  in  it  one  Englisman, 
that  could  once  touch  him  at  the  single  rapier,  or  rapier  and  dagger. 
A  valiant  gentleman  being  there  amongst  the  rest,  his  English  hart 
did  rise  to  heare  this  proude  boaster,  secretly  sent  a  messenger  to  one 
Bartholomew  Bramble,  a  friend  of  his,  a  verie  tall  man  both  of  his 
hands  and  person,  who  kept  a  schoole  of  defence  in  towne;  the  mes¬ 
senger  by  the  way  made  the  maister  of  defence  acquainted  with  the 
mind  of  the  gentleman  that  sent  for  him,  and  of  all  what  Vincentio 
had  said  ;  this  maister  of  defence  presently  came,  and  amongst  all 
the  gentlemen  with  his  cap  off,  prayed  maister  Vincentio  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  take  a  quart  cf  wine  of  him.  Vincentio  verie 
scornefully  looking  upon  him,  saidunte  him.  Wherefore  should  you 
.  give  me  a  quart  of  wine  ?  Marie,  sir,  said  he,  because  I  heare  vou 


are  a  famous  man  at  your  weapon.  Then  presently  said  thegcnlle- 
man  that  sent  for  the  maister  of  defence;  Maister  Vincentio,  I  pray 

you  bid  him  welcome,  he  is  a  man  of  your  profession.  My  profession  ! 
said  Vineeutio  :  what  is  my  profession  ?  Then  said  the  gentleman, 
He  is  a  maister  of  the  noble  science  of  defence.  Why,  said  Maister 
Vincentio,  God  make  him  a  good  man.  But  the  maister  of  defence 
would  not  thus  leave  him,  but  prayed  him  againe  he  would  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  take  a  quart  of  wine  of  him.  Then  said  Vincentio,  I  have  no 
need  of  thy  wine.  Then  said  the  maister  of  defence  :  Sir,  I  have  a 
schoole  of  defence  In  the  towne,  will  It  please  you  to  go  thither?  Thy 
schoole!  said  maister  Vincentio;  what  shall  1  do  ot  thy  skoole? 
Play  with  me  (said  the  maister)  at  the  rapier  and  dagger,  if  it  please 
you.  Play  with  thee!  said  maister  Vincentio.  If  1  play  with  thee, 

I  will  hit  thee,  1,2,  5,  4,  thrustes  in  the  eie  together.  Then  said 
the  maister  of  defence,  If  you  can  do  so,  it  is  the  better  for  you,  and 
the  worse  for  me,  but  surely  1  can  hardly  belcevc  that  you  can  hit 
me  :  but  yet  once  againe  I  hartily  pray  you,  good  Sir,  that  you  will 
go  to  my  schoole,  and  play  with  me.  Play  with  thee  !  said  maister 
Vincentio  (very  scornefully)  ;  by  God,  me  scorne  to  play  with  thee  ! 
With  that  word  scorne,  the  maister  of  defence  was  verie  much 
moved,  and  up  with  his  great  English  fist,  and  stroke  maister  Vin¬ 
centio  such  a  boxe  on  the  eare  that  he  fell  over  and  over,  his  leggos 
,pist  against  a  buttcrle  hatch,  whereon  stood  a  great  blacke  jacke  ; 
the  maister  of  defence  fearing  the  worst,  against  Vincentio  his  rising, 
catcht  the  blacke  jacke  into  his  hand,  being  more  than  halfe  full  of 
beere.  Vincentio  lustily  start  up,  laying  his  hand  on  his  dagger,  and 
with  the  other  hand  pointed  with  his  finger,  saying  very  well  :  I 
will  cause  to  lie  in  the  jraile  for  this  geare,  1,  3,  4,  yeares.  And 

well,  said  the  maister  ot  defence,  since  you  will  drinke  no  wine,  will 
vou  pledge  me  in  beere?  1  drinke  to  all  the  cowardly  knaves  in 
England,  and  I  thinke  thee  to  be  the  veriest  coward  of  them  all: 
with  that  he  cast  all  the  beere  upon  him  :  notwithstanding  Vincen¬ 
tio  having  nothing  but  his  guilt  rapier,  and  dagger  about  him,  and 
the  other  for  his  defence  tiie  blacke  jacko,  would  not  at  that  time 
%bt  it  out :  but  the  next  day  met  with  the  maister  of  defence  in  the 
streete,  and  said  unto  him,  You  remember  how  misused  a  me  yester¬ 
day,  you  were  to  blame,  me  be  an  excellent  man,  me  teach  you 
how  to  thrust  two  foote  further  than  anie  Englishman,  but  first  come 
you  with  me  :  then  he  brought  him  to  a  mercer’s  shop,  aud  said  to 
the  mercer,  Let  me  see  of  ygur  best  6ilken  pointes  ;— the  mercer  did 
presently  shew  him  some,  of  seven  groates  a  dozen  ;  then  he  payeth 
fourteen  groates  for  two  dozen,  and  said  to  the  maister  of  defence, 
There  is  one  dozen  for  you,  and  here  is  another  for  me;  this  was  one 
of  the  valiantest  fencers  that  came  from  beyond  the  seas,  to  teachEng- 
iishmen  to  fight,  and  this  was  one  of  the  manliest  frayes,  that  I  have 
heard  of,  that  ever  he  made  in  England,  wherein  he  shewed  hiin- 
selfe  a  fare  better  man  in  his  life,  than  in  his  profession  he  was,  for 
he  professed  armes,  but  in  bis  life  a  better  Christian.  He  set  forth 
in  print  a  booke  for  the  use  of  the  rapier  and  dagger,  the  which  lie 
called  his  practice.  I  have  read  it  over,  and  because  1  finde  there-  i 
in  neither  true  rule  for  the  perfect  teaching  of  true  fight,  nor  true 
ground  of  true  fight,  neither  sense  or  reason  for  due  proofe  thereof, 

1  have  thought  It  frivoious  to  recite  any  part  therein  contained  ; 
yet  that,  the  truth  hereof  may  appeare,  let  two  men  being  wel 
experienced  in  the  rapier  and  dagger  fight,  choose  any  of  the  best 
branches  in  the  same  booke,  and  make  tryall  with  force  and 
agility,  without  the  which  the  truth  betweene  the  true  and  false  fight 
can  not  be  known®,  and  they  shall  find  great  imperfections  therein,  j 
Andagatir,  for  proof®  that  there  is  no  truth,  neither  in  his  rnW  1 
grounds  or  rapier  fight,  let  tryall  be  made  in  this  manor  :  Set  two  | 
uuskilfull  men  together  at  the  rapier  and  dagger,  being  valiant,  and  J 
you  shall  see,  that  once  in  two  boutes  there  shall  either  one  or  both  j 
of  them  be  hurt.  'Then  set  two  skilful  men  together,  being  valiant 
at  the  rapier  and  dagger,  and  they  shall  do  the  like.  Then  set  a 
skilful  rapier  and  dagger-man  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  a  va¬ 
liant  man  having  no  skill  together  at  rapier  and  dagger,  and  once 
in  two  bouts  upon  my  credit  in  all  the  experience  I  have  in  fight, 
the  uuskilfull  man,  do  the  other  what  he  can  for  his  life  to  the  con- 
trarie,  shall  hurt  him,  and  most  commonly  if  it  were  in  continuance 
of  fight,  you  shall  see  the  unskilfull  man  to  have  the  advantage. 
And  if  I  should  chuse  a  valiant  man  for  service  of  the  prince,  or  to 
take  part  with  me  or  anie  friend  of  mine  in  a  good  quarrel!,  1  would 
chuse  the  unskilfull  man,  beiag  unencombred  with  false  fights,  be¬ 
cause  such  a  man  standeth  free  in  his  valour  with  strength  and  agi- 
litie  of  bodie,  freely  taketh  the  benefit  of  nature,  fighteth  most 
brave,  by  loosing  no  opportunitie,  either  soundly  to  hurt  his  encmie, 
or  defend  himselfe,  but  the  other  standing  for  his  defence,  upon  his 
canning  Italian  wordes,  Pointoreversa  the  Imbrocata  Stocata,  and  be¬ 
ing  fast  tyed  unto  these  false  fightes,  standeth  troubled  in  his  wits, 
and  nature  therebv  racked  through  the  largeness  or  false  lyings,  or 
spaces,  whereby  he  is  in  his  fight  as  a  man  half-maimed,  loosing  die 
oportnnitie  of  times  and  benefit  of  nature,  and  whereas  before  being 
ignorant  these  false  rapier  fights,  standing  in  the  free  libertie  of  na¬ 
ture  given  him  by  God,  he  was  able  in  the  field  with  his  weapon  to 
answere  the  valiantest  man  in  the  world,  but  now  being  tied  unto 
that  false  fickle  uncertain  fight,  thereby  bath  lost  in  nature  his  free¬ 
dom®,  is  now  become  scarce  halfe  a  man,  and  everie  boye  in  that 
fight  is  become  as  good -a  man  as  himselfe. 

“Jeronimo  this  gallant  was  valiant,  and  would  fight  indeed,  and 
did,  as  you  shall  heare.  He  being  in  a  coch  with  a  wench  that  he 

loved  well,  there  was  one  Cheese,  a  verie  tall  man,  in  his  fight  na- 

tsrall  English,  for  he  fought  with  his  sword  and  dagger,  and  in  ra¬ 
pier  fight  had  no  skill  at  all.  This  Cheese  having  a  quarrell  to  Je¬ 
ronimo,  overtooke  him  upon  the  way,  himselfe  being  on  horsebacke, 
did  call  to  Jeronimo,  and  bade  him  come  forth  of  the  coche  or  he 
would  fetch  him,  for  he  was  come  to  fight  with  him.  Jeronimo  pre¬ 
sently  went  forth  or  the  cocli  and  drew  his  rapier  and  dagger,  put 
himselfe  into  his  best  ward  or  stoenta,  which  ward  was  taught  by 
himselfe  and  Vincentio,  and  by  them  best  allowed  of  to  be  the  best 
ward  to  stand  upon  in  fight  for  life,  either  to  assault  the  enemie,  or 
stand  and  watch  his  comming,  which  ward  it  should  seerne,  he  ven¬ 
tured  his  life  upon,  but  howsoever  with  all  the  fine  Italianated  skill 
Jeronimo  had,  Cheese  with  his  sword  within  two  thrustes  ran  him 
into  the  bodie  and  slue  him.  Yet  the  Italian  teachers  will  sayt  that 
an  Englishman  cannot  thrust  straight  with  a  sword,  because  the  hilt 
will  not  suffer  him  to  put  thl  forefinger  over  the  crosse,  nor  to  put 
the  thumbe  upon  the  blade,  nor  to  hold  the  pummell  in  the  hand, 
whereby  we  are  of  necessitie  to  hold  faste  the  handle  in  the  hand  ; 

by  reason  whereof  we  are  driven  to  thrust  both  compasse  and  short, 
whereas  with  the  rapier  they  can  thrust  both  straight  and  much  fur¬ 
ther  theh  we  can  with  the  sword,  because  of  the  hilt :  and  these  be 
the  reasons  they  make  against  the  sword. 

Negroea  are  apt  to  steal,  but  are  ao  very  credulous,  they  ] 

are  easily  detected.  Captain  Young,  of  Grenada,  gave  a  black 
butcher  of  the  name  of  Caffee,  a  hog  to  kill I ;  when  the  Captain 
went  to  see  It,  Caffe®  said,  “  Dis  very  fine  hog,  Massa,  but  1  never  see 
a  hog  like  him  in  ail  my  life,  he  have  no  liver,  no  light.  Captain 
Youiv'— “  That  is  strunge,  Caffee;  let  me  see  in  the  book.”  He- 
took  a* memorandum-book  out  of  hi*  pocket,  turned  over  the  leaves, 
and  looked  very  earnest— **  1  see  Caffee  go  to  hell  bottom— hog  have 
'iver  and  hsrhts.”  Caffee  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  said,  **  O, 

,  Massa,  Caffee  no  go  to  hell  bottom-hog  have  liver  and  lights/’  He 
n  andtrembling.  awaited  his  punishment.  Capt  Young 
l/and  made  him  a  present  of  them.  There  was  a  black 
’who  had  been  on  the  Island  of  St.  Kill’s,  when  Uod- 


re8toied  the 


only  laugbe 

in 


ncy  defeated  the  French  licet  j  ho  had  seeu  the  action,  and  was  never 
tired  of  speaking  of  it,'  nor  hit  auditors  of  listening.  He  always 
concluded  with  this  remark.  “  l>e  French  ’land  ’tiffer  but 
Bnglith  'tand  far  ’tilTer ;  do  all  de  same  as  game  cock,  de  die  o’n  the 
tot."  The  Dahomatis  (of  Dahomy,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea),  in  the  beginning  of  the,  jear  1727,  had  never  seen 
a  white  man  j  and  when  their  victorious  prince  and  his  army,  in  their 
rout  through  Whidah,  first  met  with  some  .Europeans  in  the  town  of 
Tabi,  they  were  so  shocked  at  their  complexion  and  their  dress,  that 
they  were  afraid  to  approach  them,  and  eould  not  be  persuaded 
that  they  were  mpn,  till  ■  they  heard  them  speak,  and  were  assumed 
by  the  WWdanese  that  these  were  the  merchants  whio  purchased  all 
tbe  slaves  that  ware  Sold  in  Guinea. 


The  following  is  an  extremely  curious  account  of  the  execution  of 
the  Traitors  concerned  in  the  memorable  gun-powder  plot  in  the 
reign  of  James  1.  It  js  re-printed  from  n  very  rare  tract  of  13 
.caves;— “  London :  Imprinted  for  Jeffrey  Charlton  and  are  to 
be  solde  at  his  shop,  at  the  Great  North  dore  of  Towles.— 1606.” 

The  title-page  and  address  of  the  writer  run  thus _ 

THE  ARAIGNEMENT  AND  EXECUTION  OF  THE 
LATE  TRAYTORS j 

WITH  A  RELATION  OF  THE  OTHER  TRAYTORS,  WHICH 
WERE  EXECUTED  AT  WORCESTER,  THE  27  OF  JA¬ 
NUARY  LAST  PAST. 

To  all  faithful  and  obedient  subjects.  ,, 

Gentle  Reader ;  the  horrible  and  abhominable  Treason  of  the 
Traytours  lately  executed,  with  many  others,  some  already  executed 
at  Worcester,  and  others  their  confederates,  whome  God  of  his  mer- 
cie  at  his  good  pleasure  bring  to  light,  and  give  the  due  punishment 
of  their  deserts  !  This  treason,  I  say,  so  horrible  and  detestable  in 
the  sight  both  of  God  and  man,  for  which  their  bewitched  hearts  not 
having  that  true  repentance,  that  in  true  Christiansmay  be  required: 
I  have  set  thee  down  a  briefe  discourse  touching  the  Arraignement 
of  these  that  were  here  in  London  and  Westminster,  upon  just-con¬ 
demnation  executed  upon  Thursday  and  Friday  being  the  30,  and 
31.  dayes  of  Januarie  lastpitft,  to  the  joy  of  all  true  subjects,  that 
living  under  so  blessed  and  gracious  a  King,  may  rejoice  to  see  the 
cutting  off  of  all  such  accursed  traytors.  as  entend  the  death  of  his 
Mnjestie,  and  subversion  of  the  whole  Kingdome:  and  so,  beseech¬ 
ing  Gop  to  roote  out  n^l  such  wicked  weedcs  as  may  be  hurtfull  in 
so  good  a  ground  as  this  our  Land,  which  I  hope  donth  cotitaine  a 
world  of  loving  subjects  unto  his  Majestic,  and  their  Conntrce, 
which  do  continually  pray  to  God  to^  blesse  his  Majestie,  with  our 
gracious  Queene.  Prince  Henrie,  and  the  rest  of  his  royall  Pro¬ 
geny  with  long  life,  a  blessed  peace,  and  never  ending  liapp  nesse, 
and  to  continue  his  holy  Worde  and  blessed  Peace  among  us,  and 
to  give  us  all  grace  with  one  heart,  ever  to  love  and  serve  him  in  all 
true  faithfulnesse, — I  end,  Your  loveng  Friend,  T.  H. 


Jl  briefe  J)iscoursc  upon  the  Arraignement  and  Execution  of  the  8. 
Traylors,  Digbie,  the  two*  Winters, ,  Grant,  Ruckwood, 


Caics, 


Bates,  and  Johnson,  alias  Faulks,  four  of  which  were  executed  in 
Paules  Churchycard  in  London,  upon  Thursday  being  the  30.  of 
January;  the  other  4,  in  the  olde  Pallace  in  Westminster,  over 
mgainst  the  Parliament  House,  upon  Friday  next  following. 

Not  to  aggravate  the  sorrow  of  the  living  in  the  shame  of  the 
dead,  but  to  disswade  the  idolatrously  blinded,  from  seeking  their; 
owne  desstruction,  in  the  way  to  damnation,  I  have  here  briefely 
set  downe  a  discourse  of  the  behaviour  and  carriage  of  the  eight  per¬ 
sons  afore  named,  from  the  time  of  their  imprisonment  to  the  instant 
of  their  death; — thegiaturc  of  their  offence,  the  little  shew  of  their 

sorrow ;  their  usage  in  prison,  and  their  okstinacic  to  their  end _ 

First,  for  their  offence,  it  is  odious  in  the  cares  of  all  humaine  crea¬ 
tures,  that  it  could  hardly  be  believed,  that  so  many  monsters  in  na¬ 
ture  sbquld  carry  the  shapes  of  men  :  Mnrther,  oh,  it  is  the  crying 
sinne  of  the  world,  and’such  an  intended  murthcr,  as,  had  it  taken 
effect,  would  have  made  a  worlde  to  crie,  and  therefore  the  horror 
thereof  must  needcs  be  hatefull  to  the  whole  world  to  heare  of  it. 

Men  that  saw  them  goo  to  their  execution,  did  in  a  sortie  grieve, 
to  see  such  proper  men  in  shape,  goe  to  so  shamefull  an  end,  but 
the  end  was  proper  to  men  of  so  unproper  minds,  who,  to  satisfie  a 
blinded  conccite,  would  forget  their  duties  t«  God  and  their  King, 
and  unnaturally  seeke  the  ruine  of  theire  Native  Countrie : — They 
are  said  to  be  borne  unhappy,  that  arc  not  some  way  profitable  to 
their  Country  ;  and  then,  how  accursed  are  they  borne,  that  seeke 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  Kingdome! 

Papistes  will  perhaps  idly  say,  it  was  a  bloody  execution  ; — but  in 
respect  of  their  desert,  in  the  blood  they  entended  to  have  shedde, 
it  was  a  mercifull  punishment;  for,  if  Jezabel  a  Queen,  for  seeking 
the  murthcr  of  one  private  man,  was  throwne  out  of  a  windowe, 
and  fedde  upon  by  doggs;  how  can  these  people  bee  thought  to  be 
cruelly  used,  that  could  entend  and  practise  so  horrible  a  villainy, 
as  the  death  of  so  gracious  a  King,  Queene,  and  Prince,  so  Noble 
Peeres,  and  the  ruine  of  so  flourishing  a  Kingdome  ! 

But  sipce  my  entent  is  chieflie  to  make  report  of  the  manner  of 
their  demeanors  from  the  prison  to  the  Arraignment,  anil  from  j 
thence  to  Execution  ;  l  will  truly  set  downe,  what  I  have  gathered, 
touching  the  same.  After  their  apprehension  in  the  countrie,  and 
brought  up  to  London,  upon  the  apparance  of  thejr  foule  treason, 
before  his  Majcstie’s  most  Honorable  Councpll,  they  were  by  their 
commaundement  committed  to  his  Majestie’s  Tower  of  London, 
where  they  wanted  nothing,  that  in  the  mercy  of  a  Christian  prince, 
was  thought  fit,  and  indeed  too  good  for  so  unchristian  offenders. 

For  in  the  time  of  their  imprisonment  they  seemed  to  feele  no 
part  of  feare,  either  of  the  wrath  of  God,  the  doomeof  Justice,  or 
the  shame  of  Sinne;  but  as  it  were,  with  seared  consciences,  sense¬ 
less  of  grace,  lived,  as  not  booking  to  die,  or  not  feeling  the  sorrow 
of  their  sinnes;  and  now  that  no  subtile  foxe,  or  rather  goose  that 
would  faine  seame  a  foke,  shall  have  cause  to  say  or  thinke,  that  the 
Justice  of  the  Lawe  hath  not  beene  truely  ministred,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Divine  Will,  behold  here  a  true  report,  as  I  said  | 
before,  of  their  behaviour,  and  carriage,  from  their  apprehension,  i 
to  their  imprisonment,  and  from  condemnation  to  their  execution.  | 
—In  the  time  of  their  imprisonment,  they  father  feasted  with  their 
sinnes,  than  fasted  with  sorrow  for  them ;  were  richly  apparelled, 
fared  deliciously,  and  tooke  tobacco  out  oi  measure,  with  a  seeming 
cai  elessnessc  of  their  crime,  as  it  were  daring  the  Law  to  passe  upon 
them  ;  but  the  Almightie,  and  ctur  most  mercifull  good  God  first 
revealed  them,  his  Majesties  and  his  Counsaile3  carelull  bead  ap¬ 
prehended  them,  the  Law  plainly  did  discipher  them,  Justico  gave 
judgement  on  them,  and  Death  made  an  end  of  them.— But  to  come 
to  their  arraignment,  and  to  deliver  the  manner  of  their  behaviour. 
After  they  went  from  the  Towei  by  water  and  come  to  Westminster 
before  they  came  into  the  hall,  they  made  some  halfe  ho wre  s  stay,  , 
or  more  in  the  Star  Chamber;  whither  being  brought,  and  remaui- 
inz  til  the  court  was  all  ready  to  heare  them,  and  according  to  the 
lawe  give  judgement  on  them,  it  was  strange  to  note  their  carnage 
even  on  their  very  countenances;  some  hanging  downe  the  heade, as 
If  their  hcartes  were  full  of  doggednes,  and  other  forcing  a  sterne 
lookc,  as  if  they  would  feare  death,  with  a  frowne,  never  seeming 
to  pray,  except  it  were  by  the  dozen,  upon  their  beades,  and  tn  ing 
tobacco,  as  if  that  hanging  were  no  trouble  to  them,  saying  little  but 
commendation  of  their  conceited  religion,  craving  mercy  of  ney- 


the^GoXnor  Vhe  King^for^their 'offences,  and  making  their  con¬ 


sciences,  as  it  were,  as  wide  as  the  woridc;  and  to  the  very  o-ates  I 
of  hell,  to  be  the  cause  of  their  hellish  courses  to  make  a  worke ' 
meritorious.  ,  1 

Now  being  come  into  the  hall,  and  upon  the  scaffold  at  the  bnrre 
standing  to  answerc  to  their  indictements,  they  all  pleaded  not 
guiltie;  but  were  all  found  guiltie. 

Digbie,  without  craving  mercie,  or  favour,  of  cither  God,  or  the 
King,  made  only  five  worldly  requests;  that  his  wife  might  have 
,  her  jointer ;  his  children  the  lands  mtailcd,  by/his  father ;  his  sisters 
their  legacies  in  his  hand  unpaid  ;  his  debts  paide ;  and  for  his  death’ 
to  be  beheaded  and  not  hanged.  ' 

Robert  Winter  in  like  manner  thinkeing  himselfe  alreadic  halfe  a 
saint  for  his  whole  viliainie,  said  little  to  any  purpose  that  eyther 
mad«  shew  of  sorrow,  or  sought  mercy,  but  only  made  a  request  to 
the  King  for  mercy  towards  hia  brother,  in  regardo  of  his  offence  as 
he  saide,  through  his  onely  perawasion. 

His  brother  sayed  little;  but  with  a  guiltie  conscience,  swallowed 
up  a  cScealed  griefe,  with  little  shew  of  sorrow  for  that  time. 

Graunt,  stubborne  in  his  idolatrie,  seemed  nothing  penitent  fori 
his  villanic,  asked  little  mercy,  but  as  it  were,  careless  of  grace,  re¬ 
ceived  the  doome  of  his  desert.! 

The  yonger  Winter  saide  little,  but  to  excuse  the  fowlcness  of  bis 
fact,  in  being  drawn*:  in  by  his  brother,  and  not  of  his  owne  plotting, 
with  little  talke  to  little  purpose,  troubled  the  time  the  lesser  while? 

Ruckwood,  out  of  a  studied  speech,  would  faine  have  made  his 
bringing  uppe  and  breeding  in  idolatrie,  to  have  been  some  excuse  1 
to  his  villanie;  but  a  faire  talke,  could  not  helpe  a  fowle  deed  -  and 
therefore,  being  found  guiltie  of  the  treason,  had  his  judgement  with 
the  rest  of  the  traytors. 

-  Now  after  thoir  condemnation  and  judgement,  being  sent  bncke 
to  the  Tower,  there  they  remained  till  the  Thursday  following ;  upon 
sleddes  and  hurdles  they  were  drawne  into  Poules  Churchyearde : 
Fowre  of  them,  *viz.  Everarde  Digbie,  the  elder  Winter,  Graunt, 
and  Bates^of  whome  I  forgat  to  speake,  having  no  great  matter  to 
speake  of,  but  only  that  being  a  viliainie,  and  hopingof  advancement 
by  the  same,  he  had  the  rewarde  of  a  traytor. 

*  Now  these  foure,  being  drawn  to  the  scaffolde,  made  one  pur¬ 
pose  for  their  execution  : — First  went  up  Digbie,  a  man  of  a  goodly 
personage,  and  a  manly  aspect ;  yet  might  a  warie  eye,  in  the  change 
of  his  countenaunce,  beholde  an  imvardc  feare  of  death  ;  for  his  co¬ 
lour  grew  pale  and  his  eie  heavie  ;  notwithstanding  that  hee  enforced 
him  selfe  to  speake  as  stoutly  as  hee  could,  his  speech  was  not  long 
and  to  little  good  purpose,  onely  that  his  belied  conscience,  being 
but  indeed  a  blinded  conceit,  had  led  him  into  this  offence,  which  in 
respect  of  his  Religion  ( alias  indeede  idolatrie)  hee  held  no  offence, 
but  in  respect  of  the  Law  he  held  an  offence,  for  which,  he  asked 
forgivenesse  of  God,  of  the  King,  and  the  whole  Kingdome  ;  and 
so  with  vaine  and  superstitious  crossing  of  himselfe,  betooke  him  to 
hL  Latine  prayers,  mumbling  to  himselfe,  refusing  to  have  any 
prayers  of  any,  but  of  the  Romish  caiholicks,  went  up  the  ladder, 
and, with  the  helpe  of  the  hangman,  made  an  end  of  his  wicked  daies 
in  this  world. 

After  him,  went  Winter  up  to  the  scaffolde,  where  he  used  few 
words  to  anie  good  effect ;  without  asking  mereie  of  either  God  or 
the  King  for  his  offence,  went  up  the  ladder,  and  making  a  few 
prayers  to  himselfe,  staid  not  long  for  his  execution. 

After  him  went  Grauftt,  who  abhominabfy  blinded  with  his  hor¬ 
rible  idolatrie,  though  he  confessed  his  offence  to  bee  hainous,  yet 
would  faine  have  excused  it  by  his  conscience,  for  religion  : — a 
bloodie  religon,  to  make  so  bloody  a  conscience  !  but  better  that  his 
bloode.  and  all  such  as  he  was,  should  be  shed  by  the  justice  of 
law,  then  the  bloode  of  many'  thousandes  to  have  been  shedde  by 
his  villanie,  without  law  or  juttice!  But  to  the  purpose  :  having 
used  a  fewe  idle  wordes,  to  ill  effect,  he?  was,  as  his  fellowes  before 
him,  ledde  the  way  to  the  baiter, — and  so,  after  his  crossing  of  hiin- 
gelfc,  to  the  last  part  of  his  tragediu.' 

Last  of  them  came  Bales,  who  seemed  sory  for  his  offence, 
and  asked  forgiveness  of  God,  and  the  King,  and  of  the  whole 
Kingdome  ;  prayed  to  God  for  ths  preservation  of  them  all,  and  as 
hee  sayed,  onely  for  his  love  to*  bis  maister,  drawne  to  forget  his 
ducty  to  God,  his  King  and  Countrie  :  and  therefore  was  uow 
d  rawne  from  the  Tower  to  Faults  Churchyeard,  and  there  hanged 
and  quartered  for  his  treacherie.  Thus  ended  that  daye’s  business. 

The  next  day  being  Friday,  were  drawne  from  the  Tower  to  the 

old  Palace  In  Westminster  over  against  the  Parliament  Hou-o,  Tho¬ 
mas  Winter  the  yonger  brother,  Rn-kewoode,  Cayes,  and  Fauikcs 
the  miner,  justly  called  the  Devill  of  the  Vault :  for  had  he  not  beene 
a  devill  incarnate,  he  had  never  conceived  so  villanous  a  thought, 
nor  been  employed  in  so  damnable  an  action. 

The  next  day  being  Friday,  were  drawne  from  the  Tower  to  the 
oldc  Palace  in  Westminster,  Thomas  Winter,  Rookewoode.  Caies, 
and  Faulkes;  where  Winter  first  being  brought  to  the  scaffolde,  made 
little  speech,  but  seeming  after  a  sort  as  it  were  sorry  for  his  offence, 
and  yet  crossing  himself,  as  though  those  ware  wardes  to  put  by  the 
devill’s  stoccadoes,  having  already  made  a  wound  in  hi->  soule,  of 
which  he  had  not  yet  a  full  feeling,  protesting  to  die  a  true  eatho- 
lieke,  as  hee  said,  with  a  very  pale  and  dead  colour  went  uppe  the 
ladder,  and  after  a  swing  or  two  with  the  halter,  to  the  quartering 
block  was  drawn,  and  there  quickly  dispatched. 

Next  him  came  Ruckwood,  who  made  a  speech  of  some  longer 
time,  confessing  his  offence  to  God,  in  seeking  to  shedde  blood, 
and  asking  therefore  mercy  of  his  divine  Majestie,  his  offence  to  the 
King,  of  whose  Majestie  hee  likewise  humbly  asked  forgiveness,  his 
offence  to  the  whole  State,  of  whom  in  generall  he  asked  forgive¬ 
nesse,  beseeching  God  to  bless  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  all  his 
royall  progenie,  and  that  they  might  long  live  to  reigne  in  peace, 
and  happinesse  over  this  Kingdom  ;  but  last  of  all,  to  marre  all  the 
pottage  with  one  filthy  weede,  to  mar  this  good  prayers  with  an  il 
conclusion,  he  praiqd  God  to  make  the  king  a  catholicke,  otherwise 
a  papiste;  (which  God  for  his  mercy  ever  forbid  !)  ami  so  beseeching 
the  king  to  bee  good  to  his  wife  and  children,  protesting  to  die  in  his 
idolatry,  a  Romish  catholicke,  hee  went  uppe  the  ladder,  and  hang- 
,  ing  till  he  was  almost  dead,  was  drawne  to  the  blocke,  where  he  gave 
j  his  last  gaspe. 

I  After  him  came  Caies,  who,  lilce  a  desperate  villaine,  using  little 
speech,  with  small  or  no  shew  of  repentance,  wente  stoutelieup  the 
ladder,  where,  not  staying  the  hangman's  ttirne,  turned  himselfe  off 
with  such  a  leape,  that  with  the  swing  he  brake  the  halter;  but  after 
his  fall,  was  quickly  drawne  to  the  blockc,  and  there  was  quiekiie 
divided  into  foure  partes. 

Last  of  all  came  the  great  devill  of  all,  Faulkes,  alias  Johnson, 
who  should  have  put  fire  to  the  powder: — his  body  being  wealce  with 
torture  and  sickness,  he  was  scarce  able  to  go  up  the  ladder,  but 
yet  with  much  ado,  by  the  helpe  of  the  hangman,  went  hie  enough 
to  breake  bis  tiecke  with  the  fall ;  who  made  no  long  speech,  but  af¬ 
ter  a  sort,  seeming  to  be  sorrie  for  his  offence,  asked  a  kindc  of  for¬ 
giveness,  o  1  the  King,  and  the  State,  for  his  bloodie  intent,  with 
his  crosses  and  iiis  idle  ceremonies,  made  his  end  upon  the  galiowes, 
and  the  blocke,  to  the  great  joy  o?  the  beholders,  that  the  land  was 
ended  of  so  wicked  a  villaine. 

Ihus  have  I  ended  my  discourse  upon  the  arraignment,  and  exe¬ 
cution  oi  these  eight  traytors,  executed  upon  Thursday,  and  Friday 
^astJ?ast’,n  Faules  Church  Yard  and  the  old  pallace  at  Westminster. 

[Ihe  remaining  part  of  the  account  relating  to  the  execution  of 
the  traitors  at  Worcester,  as  mentioned  in  the  title  page,  is  not  of  : 
j  equal  interest  with  the  preceding.] 


—  RES  ting  NOT  I  CFSTK^  [ 

LITERARY,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  MECHANICAL,  &C. 

Prodigious  Tree. — A  description  of  the  tree 
of  Kebyrbor,  In  the  island  of  tliatjiame,  situated  12 
miles  N.E.  of  Baroatcli,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cot- 
naline  Mines,  lias  been  read  to  the  Literary  Society 
of  Bombay,  by  J.  Copland,  M.D.,  vvho  had  per¬ 
sonally  visited  it.  He  says,  “  Its  leafy  colonnades, 
its  verdant  arcades,  its  immense  festoons,  the  spa¬ 
cious  area  that  this  giant  of  the  forefets  covers  with 
its  shade,  its  enormous  trunks,  all  concur  to  attest 
its  antiquity,  and  I  experienced  emotions  similar  to 
what  are  felt  in  the  vast  basilicos  of  the  gothic 
order,  while  the  freshness  which  emanated  from  the 
thick  foliage  seemed  to  give  me  new  life.  The 
ground  which  this  tree  covers  with  its  branches,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge,  is  about  3  or  4  acres!  They 
ascend  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  visible  in  a  radius 
of  many  miles  ;  at  certain  distances,  the  tree  appears 
like  a  hill,  forming  one  extremity  of  the  island.” 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  snakes  occasionally 
exert  their  po  wers  o  ffascinalion  upon  human  beings, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this.  An 
i  old  Dutch  woman,  who  lives  at  the  Twelve  Mile 
Creek  in  the  Niagara  district,  sometimes  gives  a 
minute  account  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was 
charmed  by  a  serpent ;  and  a  farmer  told  me  that  a 
similar  circumstance  occurred  to  his  daughter.  It 
was  on  a  warm  summer  day,  that  she  was  sent  to 
spread  wet  clothes  on  some  shrubbery  near  the  house. 
Her  mother  conceived  that  she  remained  longer  than 
was  necessary,  and  seeing  her  standing  unoccupied 
at  some  distance,  she  called  to  her  several  times,  but 
no  answer  was  returned.  Onapproaching,  she  found 
her  daughter  pale,  motionless,  and  fixed  in  an  erect 
posture.  The  sweat  rolled  down  her  brow7,  and 
her  hands  were  clenched  convulsively.  A  large 
rattlesnake  lay  on  a  log  opposite  the  girl,  waving 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  kept  his  eyes  sted- 
fastly  fastened  upon  her.  The  mother  instantly 
struck  him  with  a  stick,  and  the  moment  he  made 
oft’,  the  girl  recovered  herself  and  burst  into  tears; 
but  was  for  some  time  so  weak  and  agitated,  that  she 
could  not  walk  home. — Sketches  hi  Upper  Canada. 

Adhesive  Felt.— Mr.  William  Wood,  of  Bow, 
i  Middlesex,  has  discovered  that  a  light  felt  of  hide 
or  hair,  or  mixture  of  hide,  hair,  and  wool,  when 
saturated  with  tar, is  highly  elastic  and  water-proof, 
and  conceiving  the  useful  application  of  tl|c  sub¬ 
stance  as  a  lining  for  the  sheathing  of  ships,  he 
manufactures  it  in  an  expeditious  and  economical 
manner,  in  sheets  of  suitable  size  for  that  purpose  : 
such  sheets  being  attached  to  the  external  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  ship,  by  simply  nailing  with  copper 
nails,  are  covered  with  planking.  The  substance 
he  terms  Adhesive  Felt :  it  possesses  the  property 
!  of  elasticity  in  so  considerable  a  degree,  as  to  stretch 
uniformly  without  fracture  or  injury  either- to  its 
texture  or  its  complete  impermeability  to  water, 
whenever  the  ship’s  seams  are  opened  by  straining 
in  hard  weather,  or  in  more  dangerous  cases  of  the 
starting  of  planks,  or  the  breaking  of  timbers  as  in 
stranding.  In  all  such  cases  this  material  forms 
an  impenetrable-and  elastic  case  or  garment  for  the 
whole  ship’s  bottom,  and  in  the  case  of  thtf  opening 
of  seams  by  straining,  it  recovers  its  first  dimensions 
with  the  return  of  the  part  so  opened  in  the  release 
1  of  the  strain;  in  such  cases  it  generally  falls  into 
the  openings  in  a  certain  degree  so  as  to  render 
them  afterwards  more  secure  against  a  recurrence. 
He  also  finds  it  to  be  a  complete  protection  against 
every  destruction  of  worm  in  all  climates:  this 
destructive  animal  is  never  known  to  penetrate  the 
material  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  liair,  or  hair 
and  wool,  is  prepared  for  felting  by  the  operation 
of  dressing  or  bowing,  as  in  the  practice  of  hat¬ 
making,  and  is  felted  in  the  usual  manner.  Sheets 
or  portions,  thus  felted,  are  dipped  into  the  melted 
tar  and  pitch,  certain  stated  proportions  to  each 
other,  and  then  undergo  a  slight  compression  to 
take  away  the  extraneous  or  dripping  quantity  of 
the  material ;  they  are  then  exposed  for  a  short  time 
to  air  to  dry  and  cool,  when  they  are  fit  for  use. 

Poor  Wilkie,  after  having  produced,  upon  the 
subject  of  Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  most  exquisite  and 
unrivalled  painting,  is  in  sad  distress  at  having  dis¬ 
covered,  since  his  performance  has  been  before  the 
public,  that  he  has  inadvertently  been  guilty  of  an  | 
anachronism,  in  representing  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  characters  eating  oysters — on  the  20th  of 
June.- — The  late  Mrs.  Cosway  felt"  a  similar  degree 
of  chagrin  at  discovering,  after  the  exhibition  of 
what  was  considered  her  chef  d’oeuvre,  that  the 
principal  figure  had  two  left  legs. 

Insects. — The  last  Edinburgh  Review  con¬ 
tains  a  very  interesting  article  on  Entomology,  from 
which  the  following  detached  notices  are  extracted : 

“Of  all  the  descriptions  of  armies  of  locusts  that  we 
have  read,  nothing  conies  near  to  that  of  Major  Moore, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  HindooPantheosi.  When  ■ 
at  Poonah,  *  he  was  witness  to  an  immense  army’  of 
these  animals,  ‘  which  ravaged  the  Mahratta  country, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  Arabia.’  ‘The 
column  which  they  composed  extended  [Major  Moore 
was  informed]  500  miles;  and  so  compact  was  it,  when 
oil  the  wing,  that,  like  an  eclipse,  it  completely  hid  the 
sun,  so  that  no  shadow  was  cast  by  any  object;  and 
some  lofty  tombs,  distant  from  his  residence  not  200 
yards,  were  rendered  quite  invisible.’  Hasselquist  tells 
us,  that  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli  once  raised  an  army  of 
4000  men,  to  fight  the  locusts  that  had  invaded  his 
dominions.  Queen  Christina,  on  the  same  principle,  had 
a  train  of  artillery  in  her  study,  to  waraeainst  the  fleas. 


their  strength  is  in  their  weakness.  Man,  with  all  his 
machinery  and  his  strategy,  is  not  a  match  for  these 
myriads  of  insignificant-looking  creatures,  that  assail 
him  in  all  quarters:  in  his  liver,  his  stomach,  his  skin, 
his  house,  his  books,  his  food,  his  pleasures,  and  his 
repose.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  all  that  might 
not  drive  him  out  of  creation,  were  there  no  remedies 
provided  against  the  consequences  of  that  fertility  with 
which  they  are  so  conspicuously  gifted.  The  termites, 
or  white  ant  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  is  the  most 
dexterous,  at  least  in  the  art  of  demolishing  the  wood 
of  houses,  and  other  matters  of  a  solid  nature.  In  a  few 
nights  they  wilt  destroy  all  the  timber-work  of  a  large 
apartment,  leaving  nothing  but  the  external  coats  of  the 
wood,  which,  in  the  end,  they  also  demolish.  These  j 
operations  are  carried  on  by  a  regular  system  of  mining.  : 
Kcempfer,  an  author  worthy  of  all  credit,  relates  that, 
during  one  night,  the  termites  entered  from  the  floor 
into  one  of  the  legs  of  his  table,  traversing  the  board  in 
the  same  manner  by  a  concealed  passage  as  big  as  his  i 
finger,  and  returning  down  through  the  opposite  leg 
into  the  floor  below.  They  have  even  attacked  and 
destroyed  ships.” 

“  The  care  which  insects  take  in  depositing  theireggs, 
and  the  provision  which  they  lay  up  in  many  cases  for 
the  larvre,  are  universally  known.  It  is  not  common 
with  them,  howev  £  ,  to  pay  much  personal  attention  to 
the  eggs  when  once  laid,  nor  to  have  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  their  young.  But  the  earwig,  a  much  ‘tra¬ 
duced’ and  motherly  animal,  say  our  authors,  sits  on  its 
eggs,  and  if  they  are  forcibly  dispersed,  will  collect  them 
again.  The  young  ones,  when  '  hatched,  creep  like  a 
brood  of  chickens  under  the  belly  of  their  gentle  mamma, 
who  suffers  them  to  mush  between  her  feet,  and  will 
often, Goer  dibqtid,  sit  on  them  in  this  posture 
for  some  hours.’  A  certain  field  bug,  the  utmexuriscus, 
‘conducts  her  family  of  30- or  40  young  ones  as  alien 
does  her  chickens.  She  never  leaves  them ;  and  as 
soon  as  she  begins  to  move,  all  the  little  ones  closely 
follow,  and  whenever  she  stops,  assemble  in  a  cluster 
round  her.’  A  branch  of  a  tree  thus  peopled  having 
been  cut  off,  the  mother  shewed  every  symptom  of  exces¬ 
sive  uneasiness.  In  other  circumstances  such  an  alarm 
would  have  caused  tier  immediate  flight ;  but  now  she 
never  stirred  from  her  young,  but  kept  beating  her  wings 
incessantly  with  a  very  rapid  motion,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  them  from  the ,  apprehended 
danger,’  Thus  also  spiders  parry  about  their  nest  or 
egg-bag,  which  they  protect  with  the  greatest  care  ; 
and  even  after  they  are  hatched,  the  young  ones  are 
carried  about  on  tiie  mother’s  back.  The  care  which 
bees  and  ants  show  for  their  eggs  and  their  young  is  so 
generally  known  as  to  require  no  notice.” 

“The  Cancer  lfhnlangium,  L.  is  provided  with  very 
long  legs,  and  is  entirely  co'*red  with  glutinous  hairs. 
By  means  of  its  cutting-hands,  it  snips  off  the  leaves  of' 
j  the  small  foci  in  the  pools  which  it  inhabits,  and,  by 
attaching  them  to  these  hairs,  it  becomes  tindistinguish- 
uble  from  the  plant  itself.  Tints  dressed,  it  lies  on  its 
back,  with  its  claws  extended  upwards,  making  imme¬ 
diate  prize  of  the  small  shrimps  or  other  insects  that  fly 
to  the  kala  plant  for  shelter.  So  perfect  is  the  decep¬ 
tion,  that  we  only  discovered  this  trick  by  finding  that 
a  plant  which  we  had  placed  in  our  book  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  drying  it,  turned  round,  and  ran  away.  We 
had  the  curiosity  afterwards  to  examine  the  metamor¬ 
phosed  animals  in  their  own  element,  when  we  found 
that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  shew  any  marks  of 
life,  hut  the  entrance  of  a  shrimp  among  their  leaves. 
When  stripped  of  their  borrowed  plumes,  they  escaped 
with  great  rapidity.” 

“The  vitality  of  some  insects  is  a  very  provoking 
circumstance  to  us  miserable  mortals  who  die  when  the 
brains  are  out— and  long  before.  The  females  of  moths 
and  butterflies  will  not  die  upon  any  provocation,  till 
they  have  laid  their  eggs.  There  are  fifty,  and  fifty  j 
more,  that  will  go  on  living  and  performing  all  their 
usual  functions  without  wings,  or  legs,  or  heads.or  intes¬ 
tines.  They  are  as  comfortable  when  impaled  on  a  pin  I 
and  stuck  into  a  pill-box,  as  in  their  native  element. 
At  least  they  make  love,  and  eat  each  other;  and  what  j 
more  is  wanted  to  prove  that  they  are  happy?  Some 
mites  will  live  in  alcohol  (Acarus  Vegetans);  so  do  tile 
coccinellae-.  Dr.  Franklin  brought  flies  from  America 
in  a  pipe  of  Madeira,  and  revived  them  in  London, 
Caterpillars  may  be  frozen  to  the  hardness  of  a  stone, 
and  yet  revive.  We  know  not  why  all  these  creatures 
should  not  be  immortal. 

“  The  Scarabteus  Vernalis  lays  its  eggs  in  small  balls 
of  dung,  which  it  rolls  up  for  that  purpose;  but  if  it 
meets  with  a  sheep-pasture,  it  is  wise  enough  to  adopt 
what  it  finds  ready  made.  The  caterpillar  of  the  com- 
1  nion  yellow  butterfly  fastens  itself  to  a  wall  by  means 
of  a  silk  thread,  which, to  insure  its  adhesion,  is  attached 
to  a  flat  preparatory  web  laid  on  the  stone.  But  upon 
being  furnished  wijh  a  piece  of  muslin,  instead  of  the 
1  latter,  it  fastened  the  thread  without  any  previous  pre¬ 
paration.  Thus,  many  other  insects,  if  deprived  of  the 
substances  which  they  commonly  use  for  their  nests, 
will  find  substitutes  in  something  else.  On  a  similar  ! 
principle  of  accommodation,  many  of  them  alter  their 
plans  if  disconcerted  by  an  accident,  varying  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  new  case. 
The  end  of  a  cylindrical  cell,  constructed  for  the  head 
of  a  caterpillar,  having  been  cut  off,  and  there  being 
no  room  to  replace  it  properly,  the  animal  changed 
its  place  and  adapted  it  to  receive  the  tail ;  making  a 
new  head-piece  at  the  other  end.  In  the  beautiful  geo¬ 
metrical  web  of  the  garden-spider,  many  guys  are  re¬ 
quired  tokeep  it  tense,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown 
away  by  the  wind.  These,  however,  cannot  be  fixed  by 
any  invariable  rule,  as  they  depend  on  the  forms  and 
distances  of  the  various  supports.  Moreover,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  they  are  distributed  always  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  If  the  position  of  a  branch  is 
altered,  or  a  support  taken  away,  a  new  guy  is  carried 
out  to  some  convenient  part ;  and,  when  it  comes  to  blow 
the  spider  may  be  seen  strengthening  his  standing  rig¬ 
ging,  exactly  at  the  places  where  his  building  is  in  want 
of  most  support.  Dr.  Darwin  remarked  that  a  wasp, 
which  he  watched,  attempted  to  carry  away  a  large 
fly  which  it  had  caught ;  when,  after  various  at¬ 
tempts,  in  which  the  wind,  by  acting  on  the  dead  ani¬ 
mal’s  wings,  had  impeded  its  flight,  it  alighted  on  the 
round  with  its  prize,  snipped  off  the  wings,  and  then 
ore  away  the  carcase  with  ease.” 


Dress  and  Fashions  of  the  English 

From  the  first  rkjcent  of  the  Romans  tOthc  * 
tulddld.  of  the  last  century. 

Before  the  first  descent  of  thuRomans, clothes 
were  almost  unknown  in  this  island  ;  even  the  inha- 
hitants  of  the  northern  extremities  went  as  naked 
as  those  of  the  southern  parts:  whilst  the  natives  of 
tire  Continent,  in  10  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies, 
were  covered  from  head  to  foot.  Upon  the  secbnd 
descent  of  the  Romans,  some  of  the  Britons  wore 
loose  skins  hanging  over  tlteir  shoulders?  these 
were  soon  after  changed  for  long  jackets,  and  their 
heads,  except  the  crowns,  were  shaven.  By  degrees, 
as  they  became  morfe  civilized,  the  Roman  dress 
prevailed  among  them.  This  gave  way  to  that  of 
the  Lombards,  which  consisted  of  large  white  gar¬ 
ments,  trimmed  with  broad  lace  of  various  colours. 

A  short  time  before  the  Conquest  they  were  ail 
dressed  very  gay,  their  coats  reaching  to  the  mid¬ 
knee,  their  hair  Cut,  their  beards  shaven,  and  their 
arms  laden  with  bracelets.  The  njen  and  women 
both  painted  their  faces.  Robert,  eldest  son  to  the 
Conqueror,  wore  short  hose  or  stocking's, and  thence 
derived  the  name  of  court-hose,  he  having  been  the 
first  who  introduced  them  in  this  island.  Henry  I. 
abolished  many  parts  of  the  fashions  of  his  juvenile 
years,  which  he  considered  as  indecent.  Tltese,  we 
apprehend,  consisted  of  a  kind  of  doublet  with  short 
skirts,  and  of  breeches  and  stockings  all  of  a  piece, 
which,  sitting  very  tight  upon  the  body,  displayed 
its  mouldings  too  exactly  for  the  eye  of  delicacy. 
He  also  prohibited  the  wearing  of  long  hair  with 
false  locks  or  perriwigs. 

The  short  mantle  was  introduced  by  Henry  II. 
whence  derived,  the  name  of  court-mantle;  and  it 
was  at  this  period  that  silk  was  first  brought  from 
Greece  into  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Silken 
dresses  were  now  highly  fashionable;  and  embroi¬ 
dery  was  also  about  this'  time  transplanted  from 
Italy  into  England,  and  ornamented  the  cdrtrt  ha¬ 
bits  of  Henry  II. 

From  these  improvements  in  the  luxury  of  dres», 
arose  that  pomp  and  magnificence  which  wer6  dis¬ 
played  in  the  coronation  robes  of  kings,  thepiantlgs, 
the  dalmatica  with  sleeves,  the  hose  anil,  sandals* 
the  honourable  habiliments,  and  robes  of  state,  as 
well  as  the  sacerdotal  garment. 

The  extravagance  of  dress  now  became  so  great, 
that  many  statutes  were  made  toj>revent  the  abuses 
Of  it,  as  we  find  in  an  ancient  historian  called  Enlo- 
ginm,  who  says,  “The  commons  were  besotted  in 
excess  of  apparel,  in  widesurcoats  reaching  to  their 
loins,  some  m  a  garment  reselling  to  their  beefs, 
close  before,  and  strutting  out  on  the  sides,  so  that 
on  the  back  they  made  men  seem  women,  aud  this 
they  call  by  a  ridiculous  name, — gown:  theit  hoods 
are  little,  tied  under  the  chin,  and  buttoned  like 
the  women’s,  but  set  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones:  their  litripippes  reaching  to  their  heels  all 
jagged,  They  have  another  weed  of  silk  which  I 
they  call  paltock  ;  their  hose  are  of  two  colour^,  or 
pied,  which,  withjatchets,  which  they  call  herlots, 
they  tie  to  their  paltocks  without  any  breeches. 
Their  gjrdles  are  of  gold  and  silver,  some  worth  £0 
marks:  Their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and 
piked  niore  than  a  finger  long,  crooked  upwards, 
which  they  call  crackowes,  resembling  the  devil’s 
claws,  which  were  fastened  to  the  knees  with  chains 
of  gold.and  sUyer.”  -  :  .  s"  I 

The  “ Book  of  Worcester”  reporteth,  that  “in 
the.year  1369  they  [began  to  use  caps  of  different 
colours,  especially  red  with  costly  linings;  and  in 
1372  they  first  began  ‘  to  wanton  it  in  a  new  round 
short  garment  called  a  cloak.’”  [ 

Historians  are  very  sparing  in  their  accounts  of 
the  dresses  and  fashions  of  their  times;  and  it  is 
somewhat  unaccountable  that  we  may  form  a  better 
idea  of  the  habits,  both  civil  and  military,  in  the 
time  of  Ring  36hn,  Henry  III.,  and  the  succeeding 
ages,  from  their  monuments, old  glass  windows,  and  ; 
ancient  tapestry,  than  from  the  writings  of  the  most  j 
accurate  historiographers  of  those  periods.  We  are  ; 
glad  to  avail  ourselves,  however,  of  the  assistance 
of  Chaucer  the  poet,  who  describes  the  dresses  in 
the  time  of  Richard  II,  “Alas,”  says  he,  “may 
not  a  man  see,  as  in  our  days,  the  sinful  costly  array 
of  clothing,  and  namely,  in  too  much  superfluity  of 
clothing,  such  that  nvaketb  it  so  dear,  to  the  harm 
of  the  people,  not  only  the  costs  of  embroidering, 
the  diiguised  indenting,  or  barring,  ounding,  plat¬ 
ting,  winding  or  bending,  and  semblable  waste  of 
doth  in  vanity;  but  there  is  also  the  postly  fur¬ 
ring  in  their  gowns,  so  much  pouncing,, of  chissel 
to  make  holes,  so  much  dogging  of  sbeiia-forcbe, 
witlt  the  superfluity  in  length  of  the  aforesaid 
gowns,  trailing  in  tbe  dung  and  the  mire.  On  horse, 
and  also  on  foot,  as  well,  of  man  as  of  woman, 
that  all  that  trailing  is  verily  in  effect  wasted, 
consumed,  and  threadbare,  and  rotten^  with  dung 
rather  than  given  to  the  poor*  Now,  as  to  .the 
outrageous  array  of  Women,  God  wot !  that  though 
the  visages  of  some  of  them  seem  full  chaste,  and 
debonuaire,  yet  notify  iu  her  array  and  attire,  iico* 
rotissness  and  pride.  I  say  not  that  honesty  in  cloth* 
ing  of  man  or  woman  is  uncoverable,  but  assert  5 
the  superfluity  of  disordioate  quantity  of  clothing  ; 
is  reproveahle.”  f  .  -  •  ■  -  -  'I 

About  this  period  a  gown  called  a  git,  or  jacket 
without  sleeves,  a  loose  cloak  like  a. herald’s  coat 
of  arms,  called  a  tabard,  short  breeches  called  a 
court  pie,  aud  a  gorget  called  a  chevesail,  were  first 
introduced,  prior  to  the  use  of  bands,  which  they 
afterwards  wore  about  their  necks. 


Side-saddles  for  women  were  brought  in  by  Anne, 
wife  to  Richard  It.  '  Before  f liis  time  the  ladies 
rode  astride  like  the  men.  She  also  introduced  a  ! 
high  head-dress,  resembling  hprns,  and  long  gowns 
with  trains,  so  that  she  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  leaders. of  female  fashions  to 
be  met  with  iu  history.  <v 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  long  pocketing 
sleeve  was  first  brought  into  use;  and  a  few  years 
after,  he  first  became  the  principal  object  of  fashion¬ 
able  attention,  when  a  proclamation  was  issued,  that 
“  men’s  shoes  should  not  be  above  six  inches  in 
breadth  over  the  toes.”  About  this  period  the 
women,  not  to  be  less  ridiculous  titan  the  men,  raised 
their  hips  by  fox-tails  under  their  clothes,  which 
somewhat  resembled  our  more  modern  hoops;  and 
the  men,  piqued  to  be  rivalled  in  absurdity,  short¬ 
ened  their  garments  so  much  that  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  enact,  that  “  no  person  under  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  lord  should  wear  from  that  time  any  gown 
or  mantle  that  was  not  of  a  sufficient  length  to  cover 
his  buttocks,  in  tbe  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for. 
every  defanlt,”  Even  the  clergy  caught  the  fash¬ 
ionable  infection,  though  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
the  clergy  of  England  never  wore  silk  or  vel  vet  till 
they  were-intioduced  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  silk  and  embroidery  were  worn 
by  the  priests  in  Rome  almost  as  Soon  as  these  im¬ 
provements  in  the  luxury  of  dress  were  introduced 
into  Europe. 

The  dresses  of  the  laitcentnry,  with  but  few  de¬ 
viation,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  under  the 
,  French  fashions.  In  the  beginning  of  that  century 
prevailed  large  perriwigs,  long  waists,  short  coats, 
fringed  gloves,  and  laced  era  vats.  The  women  wore 
high-forked  caps,  with  round  hoops;  and  patches 
and  paint  were  first  introduced  among  the  British 
ladies  at  this  period.  Patches  were  routed  towards 
the  close  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  as  Addison  insisted 
that  “  every  patch  argued  a  pimple ;”  and  to  wash 
away  their  impression,  an  inundation  of  cold  creams 
and  lotions  rushed  in  from  the  continent.  The  men 
now  began  to  curtail  their  wigs,  and  the  women  to 
diminish  the  height  of  their  caps;  but  to  counter¬ 
balance  these  losses,  the  first  added  a  large  weighty 
bag  hanging  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  latter  stif¬ 
fened  and  extended  their  petticoats  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  quantity  of  whalebone.  This  men  now  judged 
that  a  sword  under  the  elbow  instead  of  hangiug  at 
their  knee  was  more  convenient  and  portable;  and 
conscious  of  the  hostility  of  the  weapon,  they  endea- 
j  Toured  to  hide  it  by  the  length  of  their  skirts,  which 
reached  to  tbe  middle  of  their  legs.  Another  signal 
was  given,  and  short  coats,  coming  only  to  the  first 
button  of  the  knee-breeches,  long  swords  hanging 
entirely  under  tbe  coat,  with  sword-knots  that  reach¬ 
ed  almost  the  top  of  the  shoe,  came  now  into  nse. 
Hats  of  a  most  enormous  size,  cocked  with  a  fierce 
point  before,  and  shoes  with  heels  and  tops  of  an 
immoderate  height,  were  the  prevalent  wear. 

The  ladies  turned  up  their  hats  before  and  behind 
to  look  as  bold  as  the  men  ;  they  wore  their  hair 
hanging  in  ringlets  behind,  and  the  extent  of  their 
hoops  was  almost  as  immeasurable  as  they  were  ri¬ 
diculous  and  inconvenient.  Shortly  after  the  men 
cropt  their  hats,  diminished  their  bags,  raised  their 
swords,  and  extended  their  skirts  almost  down  to 
their  shoes;  and  the  ladies,  piqued  at  the  false  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  men,  who  nearly  hid  all  their  legs  with 
their  skirts,  shortened  their  petticoats  to  their  an¬ 
kles,  and  displayed  their  bosoms  most  unreservedly. 

About  the  year  1760,  the  mens’  coats  were  once 
more  shortened,  and  their  hats  diminished  to  tiie 
size  of  a  Scotch  bonnet,  though  we  were  then  pos¬ 
sessed  of  all  Canada,  the  source  of  beaver :  and  a 
disorder  in  the  head  which  could  not  support  the 
viq|ent  heat  of  perriwigs.,  seertM rmivertnlly  to  have 
prevailed,  from  the  magistrate  upon  the  bench  to 
the  link-boy  iu  the  street :  so  that  a  few  straggling 
hairs, 'dressed  d.  Vails  de  pigeon,  d la  grec,  or  in  a 
club  or  bag,  were  to  be  met  with,  either  at  the  clio- 
coiate-hoHse,  St. -James’s,  or  tire  soup-cellar  in  St. 
Giles’s. —  Literary  Register, 

Frederick  the  Great. — Voltaire,  speaking  of  the 
King  of  Prussia’s  conquest  of  Silesia,  says,  ‘  He  has 
written  the  history  of  that  conquest,  and  he  shewed 
me  the  whole  of  it.  Here  follows  one  of  the  curious 
paragraphs,  in  the  introduction  to  these  annals, 
which  I,  in  preference,  carefully  transcribed,  as  a  | 
thing  unique  in  its  kind :  “Add  to  the  foregoing 
considerations,  I  had  troops  entirely  prepared  to  act : 
this ,  the  fulness  of  my  treasury,  and  the  vivacity  of 
my  character,  were  the  reasons  why  I  made  war  upon  [ 
Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary .”  I 
And  a  few  lines  after  he  has  these  very  words :  i 
“  Ambition,  interest,  and  a  desire  to  make  the  world  j 
speak  of  me,  vanquished  allt  and  tear  was  determined  ; 
on.”  From  the  time  that  conquerers,  or  fiery  spirits 
that  would  be  conquerers,  first  were,  to  the  present  1 
hour,  I  believe  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  ever  done 
himself  so  much  justice.  Never  man,  perhaps,  felt 
reason  more  forcibly,  or  listened  more  attentively 
to  his  passions ;  but  this  mixture  of  a  philosophic 
mind,  and  a  disorderly  imagination,  have  ever  com-  1 
posed  his  character.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  ! 
that  I  prevailed  on  him  to  omit  these  passages,  when  1 
I  afterwards  corrected  his  work ;  a  confession  so  j 
uncommon  should  have  passed  down  to  posterity, 
and  have  served  to  shew  upon  what  motives  the 
generality  of  wars  are  founded.  The  authors, 
poets,  historians,  and  academician  declaimers,  cele¬ 
brate  these  fine  exploits,  but  here  is  a  monarch  who 
performs  and  condemns  them.’ — From  Dr.  Towers’s 

I/ifo  sxf  _ *  1.  V! 


i'A  T.EHES  TfiSG  STO'h  Y.: ' 

[From  a  New  York  Paper.] 

la  the  -year  1814,  a  trader  married,  a  beautiful 
gqmiw  of  mhe  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
the  Omawhaw  nation.  This  match,  on  the  part  of 
the  husband,  was  ujdocerh  by  the  following  circum- 
stances : — Being;  an  active,  intelligent,’  'W<3^h!ter- 
prising  mail;  he  had  introduced  tffe '  A  merican,  j 
trade  to  the  Missouii  Indians,  and  had  gained  great 
influence  hmongsi  them  by  his  bravery  and  ingenu¬ 
ous  deportment.  But  he  at  length  perceived  that 
his  influence  was  ■gradually  dechniug,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  presence  and  wives  of  many  rival 
traders*  to  whom  his  enterprise  had  opened  the  way, 
and  tlsat  his  customers  were  gradually  forsaking 

him.  .  i 

Thus  circumstanced,  in  o’tder  to  regain  the 
i  e-round  he  had  lost,  lie  determined  to  seek  a  matri- 
!  monial  alliance  with  on«f  of  the  most  powerful  fami< 

■  lies  of  the  Omatvhaws.  In  pursuance  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  he  selected  a  squaw,  whose  family  ^nd  friends 
were  such  as  lie  desired.  He  addressed  himself  to 
her  parents,  agreeably  to  the  Indian  custom,  and 
informed  them  that  he  loved  their  daughter;  that 
he  was  very  sorry  to  see  her  in  the  state  of  poverty 
common  to  her  nation,  and  although  he  possessed 
a  wife  among  the  white  people,  yet  be  wished  to 
have  one  also  of  the  Omawhaw  nation.  If  they 
would  transfer  their  daughter  to  him  in  marriage, 
he  would  obligate  himself  to  treat  her  kindly;  and 
as  he  had  commenced  a  permanent  trading  esta¬ 
blishment  in  their  country,  he  would  dwell  during 
a  portion  of  the  year  with  her,  and  the  remainder 
with  the  white  people,  as  the  nature  of  his  occupa¬ 
tion  required.  Mis  establishment  should  lie  her 
home  and  that  of  her  people  during  her  life,  as  he 
never  intended  to  abandon  the  trade.  In  return 
he  expressed  his  expectation,  that  for  tins  act  the 
nation  would  give  him  the  refusal  of  their  peltries, 
in  order  diat  he  might  be  enabled  to  comply  with 
Ins  engagement  to  them.  Me  further  promised 
that  if  the  match  proved  fruitful,  the  children 
should  be  made  known  to  the  white  people,  and 
would  probably  be  qualified  to  continue  the  trade 
afier  his  dead). 

'file  parents  replied  with  thanks  for  his  liberal 
offers,  and  for  Ins  deposition  to  have  pity  on  them, 
they  would  not  object  to  the  connexion,  and  hoped 
that  their  daughter  would  accept  of  him  as  a  hus-  j 
band. 

The  parents  then  retired,  and  opened  the  subject 
to  the  daughter  ;  they  assured  her  that  her  proposed 
husband  was  a  great  man,  greater  than  any  of  the 
Omawhaws  :  that  lie  would  do  much  for  her  and 
for  them,  and  concluded  by  requesting  her  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  wishes  of  the  white  man.  She  replied 
that  ail  they  said  was,  without  doubt  true,  and  that  j 
agreeable  to  his  request,  she  was  willing  to  become 
his  wife. 

The  agreement  being  thus  concluded,  the  trader 
!  made  presents,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the 
I  nation,  and  conducted  his  interesting  prize  to  Ins 
1  bouse. 

I  The  ensuing  autumn  she  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
;  him  return,  having  now  conceived  for  him  the  most 
1  tender  attachment.  Upon  Ins  visit  the  following 
j  season,  she  presented  him  with  a  fine  daughter,  born 
in  his  absence,  and  whom  she  had  nursed  with  the 
fondest  attention.  With  die  infant  in  her  arms,  she 
had  duly  sealed  her. elf  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and 
followed  the  downward  course  of  a  stream  with  her 
eye,  to  gain  the  earliest  notice  of  his  approach.  Thus 
time  passed  on.  Tire  second  year  a  father  greeted 
a  sun,  and  obtained  his  squaw’s  reluctant  consent  to 
take  their  daughter  with  him  on  his  return  voyage 
to  the  country  of  the  white  people.  But  no  sootier 
had  he  commenced  his  voyage,  although  she  had 
another  charge  upon  which  to  lavish  Iter  caresses, 
than  her  maternal  fondness  overpowered  her,  and 
she  ran  crying  and  screaming  along  the  river-side 
in  pursuit  o!  the  boat,  tearing  out  her  long  flowing 
j  hair,  and  appearing  to  be  almost  bereft  of  reason. 
On  tier  return  home,  siie  gave  away  every  thing 
she  possessed,  cut  oft  he  hair,  went  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  remained  inconsolable.  Site  would  often 
say  that  she  well  knew  that  her  daughter  would  be 
better  treated  than  she  could  be  at  home,  but  she 
could  not  avoid  regarding  her  own  situation  to  be 
the  same  as  if  the  Wahconda  had  taken  away  her 
j  offspring  for  ever. 

One  day,  in  company  with  six  other  squaws,  she 
i  was  engaged  in  her  agricultural  labours,  her  infant 
boy  being  secured  to  h';s  cradle-like  board,  which 


sue  mm  care i u i iy  retimed  against  a  tree  at  a  wiuh;  j 
distance.  I  hey  were  discovered  by  a  war  party  o!  j 
•  Sioux,  who  rushed  towards  them  with  the  expecta-  ■; 
lion  of  gratifying  their  vengeance  by, securing  their  j 
scalps.  Art  exclamation  from  .her  companions  di¬ 
rected  her  attention  to  the  common  enemy,  and  in 
her  fright  she_  fled  precipitately  ;  but  suddenly  re¬ 
collected  her  child,  she '  swiftly  returned  foil  in’  th*-  I 
lace  of;  the  Sioux',  snatd-ied  her-child  from  the  tree  ,  ( 
and  turned  to  save  its  lii  'e,  more,  precious  than  he  r , 
own.  Site  was  closely  pur-ued  by  ope  of  tU-e 
quern v,  when  she  arrived  -  vt  aj'euee  which-  separated 
her  from  the  trading-house  .  A  moment's  hesitation 
here  would  have  been  fst:  tl,  and  exerting  all  Mr 
strength,  she  threw  the  bhn'd,  with  its  board,  as  far 
as  siie  Could  on' the  opposiu  ?  si4e.a 

Fourof  th.e. squaws  were,  tomahawked,  and  the 
others  escaped,  of  which m  umber  the  mother 
one,  having  succeeded  in  be  tt ring  oft  her1  child  «»- 

ioj  uted. Il!  ’  :  'P.'»n«oj  «<  ■  Y,  niiisih.  MfiawU  had 

The  trader,  on  his  arrival  at  the  settlements, 

learned  that  his  wiqte,  qr  ci>  nfizeM, .  -wife  had  died 
during  his  absence,  and  after  a  short  interval:  de¬ 
voted*  tb  the  usual  .formalities;  of  mbnming,  he 
united  his  destinies  with  another  and  highly  amia¬ 
ble  Lady.  The  second  season  h  of  w>fe  accompa-j 
med  ium  on  his  annual  voyage  up  the  Missouri,  to 
his  trading-house,  the  abode  of  bis  tgquaw. 

Previously  to'his  arrival y  boWe Very  be  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  hfs  dependant's  jW  the.tndding  house, 
l  directing  them  to  prevent  his  squaw  from  appeal  jn^ 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife.  She  was  a;  ;cordiug»y 
sent  off  to  the  village  .of  her  nabob,  a  dis  tUnceyol 
sixty  or  seventy  mines'.  But  she 'could  not  l/mg  re¬ 
main  -there,  and  sboti  returned  with, her  little  l>>y  on 
her  back,  and  accompanied  by  sonfe  of  her  frie..'qd>, 
she  encamped  uear  her  Irusjband  s  residence,  hi  he 
sent  her  son  to  the.utr.«der,  whaitrealfed;  him  aftec  ^  , 
tionately.  On  the  succeeding  day  the  tradej-  stilt'  ' 
for  his  squaw,  and  after  making her  some  pressing 
lie  directed  Iter  to  accompany  her  triends  who  were 
then  on  their  way  to  their  hunting  grounds.  lu^yir 
She  departed  without  a  murmur,  as  it  is  hot-un¬ 
usual  with  the  Omawhaws  ta'se'tld'oft'  one  of  their 
wives,  on  same  occasions,  while  they  remain  with' the 

j  favourite  one.  ft  In  j1  | 

'  About  two  months  afterwards  the  trader  recalled, 

S  Iter.’  Overjoyed  with  what  she  supposed  to  be  her 
good  fortune,  *!Ve  lost  no  time  in  presenting  herself 
before  the  husband  whom  she'  tenderly  loved  ;  but 
great  was  h’eV  disappointment  when  her  husband 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  child,  and  re-  j 
pounced  for  the  future  any  association  with  herself, 
directing  her  return  to  Iter  people,  and  to  provide 
for  her  future  well-being  in  any  Way  she  might 

Overpowered,  by  her  feelings  on  this  demand  and  | 
repudiation,  she  rail  from  the  house,  and  finding  a 
periogue  on  the  river,  she  paddled  over  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side;  and  made  her  escape  into  the  forest 
with  her  child.  The  night  was  cold,  and  attended 
with  a  fall  of  snow  and  bail.  Reflecting  upon  her 
disconsolate  condition,  she  resolved  to  return  again 
in  the  morning;  and  with  the  feelings  of  a  wile  and 
mother/  to  plead  her  cause  before  the  arbiter  of 

her  fate,  and  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  cruel  sen- 

,  I 

tence. 

Agreeably  to  this  determination,  she  once  more 
approached  him,  upon  whom  she  had  claims  para¬ 
mount  to  those  of  any  other  individual.  “  Mere  is 
our  child,”  said  she,  “  I  do  not  question  your 
fondness  for  him,  but  he  is  still  more  dear  to  me. 
You  say  you  will  keep  him  for  yourself,  and  drive 
me  far  from  yoy.  But  no,  1  will  remain  with  him  ; 

1  can  find  some  hole  or  corner  into  which  I  may 
creep,  in  order  to  be  near  him,  and  sometimes  to 
j  see  him.  If  you  will  not  give  me  food  I  will  nevei- 
theless  remain  until  1  starve  before  your  eyes,” 

The  trader  then  offered  her  a  considerable 
!  present,  desiring  her  at  the  same  time  to  go  and 
leave  the  child.  But  she  said,  “  Is  my  child  a  dog 
that  I  should  sell  him  for  merchandise  ?  You  can¬ 
not  drive  me  away  ;  you  tnav  beat  me,  it  is  true, 

!  and  otherwise  abuse  me,  but  I  will  still  remain, 
i  When  you  married  me  you  promised  to  use  me 

|  kindly  as  long  as  I  should  be  faithful  to  you  ; 

that  I  have  been  so  no  one  can  deny.  Ours  was 
j  not  a  marriage  contracted  for  a  season,  it  was  to 
terminate  only  with  our  lives.  1  was  then  a  young 
!  gi|-|,  and  might  have  been  united  to  an  Omawhaw 
j  o hi eV,  but  I  am  an  old  woman,  having  had  twochil- 

j  dren,’  and  what  Omawhaw  will  regard  me  ?  Is  hot 

j  my  right  paramount  to  that  ol  your  other  wife  ; 

she  had  heard  of  me  before  you  possessed  her,  It 
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IS  true  her  skin  rs  whiter  than  mine,  hVfTVr 
heart  cannot  he  more  pure  townrcls  you,  M,ir  her 
fidelity  more  rigid.  Do  not  take  the  child  from 
my  breast,  I  cannot  bear  to  /tear  it  cry,  and  not  be 
present  to  relieve  it;  permit  me  to ‘retain  it  until 
the, spring,  when  rt  will  be  able  to  eat,  and  then, 
if  it  must  be  so,  take  it  from  my  sight,  that  1  may 
part  w«h  it  hut  once.” 

Seeing  her  thus  inflexible  ihe  trader  informed 
her  Um  she  might  remain  there  if  she  pleased,  but 
that  the  child  should  be  immediately  sent  down  to 
the  settlements. 

The  affectionate  mother  had  thus  far  sustained 
herself  during  the  interview  with  the  firmness  of 
conscious  virtue,  and  successfully  resisted  ihe  im¬ 
pulse  Oi  her  feelings,  but  nptwre  now  yielded,  the 
tears  coursed  rapidly  over  her  cheeks,  and,  clasping 
■  ier  hands,  and  bowing  her  head,  she  burst  into  an 
agony  of  grief  exclaiming,  “  Why.  did  tbe  Wah- 
ooncl <«  hate  me  so  much  as  to  induce  rue  to  put  my 
child  again  into  your  power.” 

1  he  feelings  of  the  unhappy  mother  were,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  relieved.  iVIr.  Dwugbei ty  communicated 
the  circumstances  of  the  c«se  to  Major  O’Falkm, 
who  immediately  and  peremptorily  ordered  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  child  to  jits  mother,  and  informed 
the  trader  that  any  further  attempt  to  wrest  it  from 
her  should  be  at  his  peril. 


To  the  EDITOR  of  the  BRITISH  TRA  FELLER. 


Parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster, 
Sir,  Oct.  16,  1820. 

Allow  me  a  corner  in  your  paper  for  some  fety 
observations  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  metropolis — I  mean  the  noctur¬ 
nal  administration  of  what  is  called  justice — in 
other  words,  the  proceedings  in  those  parochial 
tribunals  termed  watchhouses.  A  few  nights  since 
a  friend,  whose  turn  it  \va3  to  fulfil  the  office  of 
night  constable,  solicited  my  company,  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  passing  the.  night  in  the  society  of 
the' parish  beadle,  and  I  accepted  the  invitation. 
At  eight  o’clock,  repairing  to  the  watch-house,  we 
found  the  usual  preparation  of  a  go^d-'fire ;  and, 
seating  ourselves,  were  midis turbetTrill  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after  nine,  when  the  “charging”  commenced 
— and  that  in  high  style.  The  first  “  charge”  was 
a  young  woman  neatly  dressed,  and  altogether  of 
respectable  appearance,  hjit  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  seme  “  cordial ” — whether  that  of 
Messrs.  Deafly,  or  the  “ full  ’proof”  of  Messrs. 
Hodges,  is  not  material.  It  appeared  that  tho 
young  woman  had  made  a  purchase  of  some  tea  in 
Regent-street;  but  the  guardian  of  the  night,  fan¬ 
cying  that  she  passed  him  “  rather  in  a  modish 
way,”  without  further  ceremony  brought  her  to  the 
watchhouse.  On  being  interrogated,  “  Sir,”  said 
she  to  the  constable,  “  I  am  exposed  as  the  rocks 
“  of  the  sea  to  the  rude  waves,”  pointing  at  the 
same  time  contemptuously  to  the  watchman,  who 
immediately  retorted,  “  Come,  come— no  matter 
“  for  that — I  charge  her  with  being  drunk,  and 
“-that’s  enough.”  The  argument  was  deemed  unan¬ 
swerable,  and  the  poor  damsel  was  forthwith  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  infernal  regions,  until  Reason  should 
resume  her  seat.  Scarcely  had  she  been  taken 
off  when  our  ears  were  assailed  by  an  up¬ 
roar,  proceeding  from  distant  voices,  which, 
however,  became  tremendous  on  a  near  ap¬ 
proach,  “  D — n  ’em,  in  with  ’em ;  haul  away. 
I’ll  be  d — d  if  you  get  loose ;  up  with  ’em 
— don’t  pull  so — I’m  coming  in  as  fast  as  I  caii — - 
You’ll  tear  my  coat  off'  my  back — never  mind  that 
— I  make  no  resistance,  gentlemen — you’ll  throt¬ 
tle  me — hold  him  stiff,  Flanagan — there,  in  with 
him  |” — and  in  bounced  a  whole  postse  comitatu* 
of  prisoners,  dragged  in  by  those  merciful  guardians 
of  the  night,  yclept  watchmen.  Being  of  size  , 
somewhat  diminutive,  I  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
rear  of  the  constable’s  awful  high-backed  lea-  j 
them  seat  of  justice — but  perceiving  that  there  i 
was  no  danger  of  blows,  I  now  came  from  behind 
my  intrenchment.  The  prisoners  were  six  in  num-  . 
ber — and  all  of  respectable  appearance.  Of  watch¬ 
men,  there  were  nine — three  of  the  captives  having 
been  honoured  with  a  double  allowance  of  lateral 
knuckle-squeezing  in  the  neck.  As  soon  as  the 
group  could  be  marshalled  into  charging  order, 
oue  of  the  Charleys,  assuming  the  office  oi  orator, 
opened  the  charge.  “  Your  honour,  as  I  was  at 
“  my  post  I  heard  these  two  falling  out,  and 
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“  abusing  one  another,  and  so  knowing  that  a  mob  1 
“  would  soon  come  about — I  sprung  my  rattle  and  ! 
“  seized  ’em — so  they  uxt  what  that  was  for,  and 
"  just  as  I  thought,  every  body  as  passed  came  to 
pi-sga  y&t  vas  .thjb  master,  (till  there  was  six  ofe’m, 

*f  so  we  took  ’em  all — and  here  they  ate  after  a 
'  “  pretty  pulley  hauley — and  I  charges  ’em  vith 
"  breedinga  distui  bailee  .and  making  a  bread)  of  the 
£  peace.”  The  constable,  with  uo  small  degree  ofas- 
!  tonishment,  inquired  if  he  charged  them  all — «»  To 
.  *c  be  sure,  vy  should’nt  we  Sir/— they  were  all  to- 
“  gm her  collected  oo  my  beat,  and  here  they  are,  I 
.‘and  I  charge* ’email.”  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
j  six  were  strangers  to  each  other-  the  four  last  captured  1 
|  were  passing,  and  had  only  stopped  out  of  curiosity,  when 
J  the  o' her  watchmen,  who  had  come  up  on  hearing  the  rattle 
,  seized  every  .one.  The  four  were  instantly  discharged  in  spite 
i  of  the  remonstrances,  violence,  and  even  menaces  of  the  Char* 
leys— but  the  original  disputants  were  doomed  to  solace 
the  solitude  of  the  lady  who  had  preceded  them.  The  third 
charge  was  a  lad  about  lo,  of  delicate  appearance,  and 
elegantly  attired,  against  whom  was  preferred  a  charge  of 
creating  a  disturbance.  “Sir,”  said  the  watchman,  “  this 
‘here  gentleman  was  coming  up  Regent-street  humming  a 
“  soug-How  did  you  know  it  was  a  song,  did  you  hear  any 
“words? — All’s  one  for  that — he  was  humming  in  this 
‘*  manner”— squeezing  out  a  growl  not  unlike  the  grumbling 
of  a  bull — “  well,  go  on — “so  says  lgive  over  that — well, 
“did  he  give  over? — yes,  he  gave  over.  Then  what  did 
“  you  bring  him  here  for  ?  Why,  I’ll  tell  yon,  by  G— d  he  said 
“  he  was  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  so  thinks  1  I’ll  bring  his  Lord- 
“  ship  to  the  watchhouse,aud  so  1  sprung  my  rattle,  and  lu  re’s 
“  his  Lordship.”  This  you  may  think  a  ludicrous  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  as  nearly  as  1  can  recollect  what  actually 
passed— that  it  is,  in  substance,  correct,!  solemnly  aver.  The 
young  gentleman,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  assumed  j 
the  title  of  Lord  Grosvenor,  declared  that  the  only  manner,  I 
tin  which  the  word  “Grosvenor”  had  been  used,  was  ' 
in  describing  his  residence  to  be  at  No.  7,  North  Audley-  : 
street,  Grosvenor-square— that  he  had  only  just  left  the  Royal 
Paris  Hotel,  where  he  had  supped  alone— and  was  walking  J 
quietly  home,  humming  a  tune.  That  this  charge  wa9  dis-  I 
missed,  it  were  a  libel  on  the  good  sense  of  my  friend  to  doubt. 

—  To  go  through  the  successive  scenes  of  the  night  would  re¬ 
quire  more  space  than  you  can  possibly  afford:  suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  in  the  whole,  sixteen  individuals  were  condemned 
to  pass  the  night  of  Saturday — certainly  not  in  solitude,  but 
i  in  a  heterogeneous  group,  of  the  drunk  and  the  sober — the  re¬ 
spectable  and  the  profligate — the  clean  and  the  filthy — with¬ 
out  fire,  or  candle.  In  one  corner  of  the  miserable  dungeon, 
of  thirteen  feet  six  inches  square,  is  a  privy,  of  which  imagi¬ 
nation  may  supply  the  description.  In  tliis  den  of  filth,  re¬ 
freshment  is  restricted  to  water,  and  the  supply  of 
that,  only  at  the  caprice  of  the  guardians  of  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  this  great  city.  Whether  other  li¬ 
quor,  which  might  in  this  place  be  designated  as  the  durum 
polabile,  be  attainable,  I  know  not — though  I  much 
doubt  whether  any  part  of  the  globe  exists  in  which  it  may 
not  be  found — the  aesarts  of  Africa,  perhaps,  excepted.  -  As 
those  occurrences  happened  on  the  night  of  Saturday — the 
inmates  of  the  dungeon,  were  consigned  to  captivity  until  the 
forenoon  of  Monday — a  period,  from  the  midnight  of  Saturday, 
of  six  and  thirty  hours.  Such  ns  might  have  had  the  power 
of  inducing  two  housekeepers  to  rise  from  their  beds  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  could  be  liberated  on  bail — but  of  the 
multitude  that  crowd  our  streets,  hew  few  are  those  who  can, 
in  emergency,  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  1  So  atten¬ 
tive  ar*  we  become  to  the  duties  of  religion,  that  to  henr  the  ; 
charges  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbatli — by  which  probably  | 
some  hundreds  of  English  men  and  women  in  the  various 
watchhouses  of  the  metropolis  might  be  restored  to  liberty —  j 
were  an  exercise  of  every-day  duty,  altogether  inconsis'.ent  j 
with  the  holy  observance  of  Sunday!  Such,  Sir,  are  my 
reflections  on  the  scenes  I  witnessed  in  that  .seat  of  noc¬ 
turnal  justice — a  watchhouse.  I  will  no  further  tres¬ 
pass,  than  to  submit  the  following  queries,  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  such  as  may  be  imbued  with  the  perverse 
and  blind  determination  of  believing,  that  in  England  our  ju¬ 
risprudence  is  in  every  branch  the  wisest  in  construction,  and  j 
the  purest  in  administration,  of  the  civilized  globe. 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  discretionary  in  the  constable  of  the 
night  to  receive  a  charge?  Can  he,  if  in  his  judgment  there 
be  not  adequate  ground  of  detention,  dismiss  the  party 
j  charged  ? 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  within  the  power  of  the  constable  to 
commit  a  watchman  to  custody,  for  gross  misbehaviour — wnn- 
tonly  taking  up  persons  on  groundless  charges,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extorting  money — iusulting  language  to  the  consta¬ 
ble — or  other  gross  and  palpable  misconduct  ? 

3rdly.  To  what  fund  or  purpose  are  applied  the  various 
sums  extracted  from  “charges”  brought  before  the  consta¬ 
ble,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  fines  or  discharge  fees  ? 

E.G. 

Salutes  were  formerly  fired  with  the  guns  shotted, 
and  sometimes  not  without  danger  to  the  persons 
so  honoured.  Mile,  de  Moutpensier  tells  us  of 
an  instance  in  which  she  was  so  saluted,  to  the 
great  discomfit  of  her  att-ndants,  both  men  and 
women  ;  and  site  gives  a  remarkable  one,  in  which 
the  bort  de  la  Scnrpe,  at  Douai,  fired  ball  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  passage  or  Louis  XIV.,  and  some  of 
tlm  shot  passed  near  his  coach.  VV’hitelock,  iri 
giving  an  account  of  some  rejoicing  for  one  of 
Lrom well’s  victories,  tells  us,  the  ships  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  fired  great  and  small  shot  on  the  occasion. 


ROYAL  RESIDENCES. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  variety  of  Royal  residences  (ex¬ 
clusively  of  what  may  be  termed  the  great  or  national 
Palaces)  which  the  partiality  of  different  Sovereigns  for  pat- 
ticular  spots,  occasioned  to  be  erected  in  former  times  ;  and 
the  neighbourhoods  of  which,  like  Brighton  in  the  present 
day,  once  derived  a  temporary  eclat  from  that  circumstance, 
but  are  now  scarcely  known.  An  account  of  some  of  these, 
principally  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  follow' ;  they,  how 
ever,  probably  include  a  small  part,  a3  more  Palaces  are 
ascribed  to  King  John  atone,  than  what  we^  have  noticed. 
A  list,  with  au  account  of  the  whole,  could  it  be  collected, 
would  bymo  means  form  an  unentertaining  work. 

Havering  Bower,  in  Essex. — Neaily  one  of  the  first  of 
these,  was  an  ancient  retreat  of  our  Saxon  kings;  particu¬ 
larly  of  that  simple  Saint,  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  took 
great  delight  in  it  as  being  woody,  solitary,  and  fit  for  devo¬ 
tion.  “  It  so  abounded,”  says  the  legend,  “  with  warbling 
nightingales,  that  they  disturbed  him  in  his  devotions.  He 
therefore  earnestly  prayed  for  their  absence ;  since  which 
time  never  nightingale  was  heard  to  sing  in  the  park,  but 
many  without  the  pales,  as  in  other  places. ”  It  was  named 
Bower,  from  some  fine  bower,  or  shady  walk,  like  Rosa¬ 
mond’s  Bower,  at  Woodstock.  Here  the  Confessor  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  built  a  Palace,  or  perhaps  improved  one  ;  it 
was  of  freestone  and  leaded.  Some  parts  of  the  walls  are 
gt ill  standing.  Beside  this  Palace  there  was  another  called 
Pergo,  which  seems  to  have  been  always  a  jointure  house  of 
a  Queen  consort.  Here  died  Joan,  Queen  of  Henry  IV.  It 
was  certainly  one  of  the  Royal  seats  in  the.re:gn  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  for  during  her  progress  into  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
in  1570,  she  resided  here  some  days.  It  was  subsequently 
the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Archer,  and  was  pulled  down  in 
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Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  formerly  famous  for  its 
magnificent  Palace,  built  by  King  Henry  I  ,  who  joined  to 
it  a  very  large  park,  inclosed  with  a  wall,  which,  according 
to  John  Rosse,  was  the  first  park  in  England.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  before  she  was  confined  to  the  Tower,  was  kept 
prisoner  here  by  her  sister  Mary.  Rosamond's  Bower,  near 
this,  was  built  by  Henry  II.,  and  exhibited  some  remains 
until  of  late  years. 

The  term  “  King  John’s  Palace,”  has  been  applied  to  so 
many  old  buildings,  that  if  at  all  correct,  be  must  hav£  had 
more  residences  than  any  other  English  Sovereign.  Few  of 
the  places,  however,  so  ascribed,  bear  any  decisive  evi¬ 
dences  of  being  even  of  his  age.  Near  the  metropolis  may¬ 
be  mentioned  among  others,  Bermondsey  Abbey  and  Holy- 
well  Priory,  Shoreditch;  at  both  of  which  there  are  public- 
houses,  which  have  his  head  for  signs.  Besides,  there  have 
been  mentioned,  as  the  sites  of  Palaces  of  this  King,  Old  Ford, 
Tottenham-court-road,  and  various  other  neighbourhoods. 

King’s  Langley,  Herts,  was  a  favourite  spot  with  Henry 
III.  who  built  a  Royal  Palace  there,  some  mins  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen.  King  Richard  II.  and  his  Queen,  kept 
a  Christmas  at  this  Palace,  and  were  buried  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  monastery,  though  afterwards  removed  to  Westminster, 
by  Henry  V.  Here  was  also  born  and  buried,  E  imund  of 
Langley,  Duke  of  York,  sun  of  Edward  ill.  The  Palace, 
park,  and  manor,  were  given  by  James  I.  to  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  at  his  death  to  his  brother  Charles,  who, 
after  he  came  to  the  throne,  granted  them  to  Sir  Charles 
Morrison.  The  Earl  of  Essex  is  now  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

Eltham  was  a  celebrated  retreat  of  our  ancient  monarchs. 
It  was  early  in  possession  of  the  Crown,  but  having  been 
fraudulently  obtained  by  Anthony  B  e,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
he  beautified  the  capital  mansion,  and  left  it  to  Eleanor  the 
Queen  of  Edward  I.  Edward  II.  frequently  resided  here ; 
and  here  I113  Queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  had  the 
name  of  John  of  Eltham.  Possibly  from  this  circumstance 
it  is  im propel ly  called  “  King  John’s  Palace;”  unless  it 
should  have  obtained  that  appellation  from  the  sumptuous 
entertainment  given  here  by  Edward  Ill.  to  the  captive 
King  John  of  Franca.  Henry  VII.  built  the  front  of  this 
Palace  toward  the  moat,  but  it  was  neglected  after  Green¬ 
wich  became  the  favourite  country  residence  of  his  succes¬ 
sors.  Our  princes  often  celebrated  their  festivals  at  Eltham 
with  great  pomp.  One  of  tiie  last  of  these  feasts  was  held 
here  at  Whitsuntide,  1515,  when  Henry  VIII.  created  Sir 
Edward  Stanley  Baron  Monteagle  for  his  services  atFlodden 
Field.  Part  of  the  stately  hall  which  was  the  scene  of  these 
feasts,  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  is  used  as  a  barn. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  at  Greenwich,  was  fre¬ 
quently  carried  thence  to  Eltham,  when  an  infant,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  and  this  Palace  she  visited  in  a  summer 
excursion  round  the  country,  in  1559  Considerable  remains 
of  this  celebrated  Palace,  besides  those  of  the  great  hall, 
still  exist. 

Richard  II.,  before  he  came  to  the  Crown,  resided  at  the 
Palace  of  Bennington,  built  by  his  father  Edward  the 
Black  Prince.  In  1396,  his  young  Queen,  Isabel,  was  con¬ 
veyed,  amid  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people,  from  Kensing¬ 
ton  to  the  Tower.  Henry  V.  was  here  when  the  Clergy 
complained  to  him  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  At  what  time  it 
was  demolished  is  not  known. — See,  for  further  particulars 
of  this  Palace,  History  of  Lambeth. 

Richmond  Palace  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  Henry 
VII.  Here  Edward  III.  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  he¬ 
roic  son  Edward  the  Black  Prince ;  and  here  also  died  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  Queen  of  Richard  II.,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
taught  the  English  ladies  the  use  of  the  side-saddle,  before 
which  time  they  rode  astride.  Richard  was  so  afflicted  at 
her  death,  that  he  deserted  and  defaced  the  Palace  ;  but  it 
was  repaired  and  beautified  by  Henry  V.,  who  founded  three 
religious  houses  near  it.  It  was  destroyed,  in  1497,  by  fire, 
when  it  whs  magnificently  rebuilt  by  Henry  VII. ,  who  named 
it  Richmond,  from  having  himself  borne  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Richmond  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  The  exterior  of 
this  grand  pile,  as  finished  by  him,  may  be  judged  of  from 


the  Antiquarian  Society’s  print,  and  two  or  three  other  repre¬ 
sentations  ;  and  a  very  curious  account  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  and  likewise  in  Nichols  s 
Royal  Progresses.  Besides  this  structure,  Henry  repaired 
and  enlarged  the  Manor-house  of  Working,  in  Surrey, 
which  had  been  the  inheritance  and  residence  of  his  mother, 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  who  died  there.  Fine 
brick  foundations,  and  the  shell  of  a  guard-room,  are  still 
remaining,  of  this  Royal  Palace.  This  monarch  also  rebuilt 
Baynard’s  Castle,  London,  and  made  it  an  occasional  re¬ 
sidence. 

Greenwich  Palace,  called  Placentia,  was  one  of  the 
most  favourite  country  residences  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  also  of 
his  daughter,  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  Palace,  which  was 
first  erected  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Greenwich  Hospital.  It  was  enlarged  by 
Henry  VII.,  and  completed  by  Henry  VIII.;  but  being  after¬ 
wards  suffered  to  run  to  decay,  was  pulled  down  by  Charles 
IL,  who  began  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  lived  to  see  the 
first  wing  finished.  He  also  enlarged  and  walled  the  Park. 
The  part  of  the  Palace  now  remaining  is  converted  into  a 
residence  for  the  ranger.  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
were  both  born  here;  and  here  also  Edward  VI.  died.  It 
appears,  from  prints  of  it  near  their  time,  to  have  been  a 

very  grand  and  extensive  pile. 

Nonsuch  was  another  retreat  of  this  Monarch  which  well 
merits  description.  This  was  situated  in  Surrey,  near  Ep¬ 
som,  and  obtained  its  name  from  its  unparalleled  beauty. 
Hentzner,  speaking  of  this  Palace,  says,  “  It  was  chosen 
for  his  pleasure  and  retirement,  and  built  with  an  excess  of 
magnificence.  One  would  imagine  every  thing  that  archi¬ 
tecture  can  perform  to  have  been  employed  in  this  one  work  ; 
there  are  every  where  so  many  statues  that  seem  to  breathe, 
so  many  miracles  of  consummate  art,  that  it  may  well 
claim  its  name  of  Nonsuch.”  He  speaks  with  equal  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  gardens.  King  Charles  IL  gave  this  fine 
structure  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  pulled  it  down, 
and  sold  the  materials.  This  Prince  had  Palaces  also  at 
Dartford,  Eastham,  Greenfield-house,  Hanworth,  Hunsdon ; 
and  at  London  (besides  the  established  Palace  of  Westmin¬ 
ster),  those  of  St.  James’s,  Whitehall,  and  Bridewell. 

The  Palaces  and  country  seats  of  Elizabeth  were  extremely 
numerous.  The  following  were  some  of  the  principal — viz. 
Enfield,  Hatfield,  Barn  Elms,  Beddington,  Loughton 
Mary-la-bonne,  Islington, Newington,  &c.  a  description  of  a  1 
of  which  would  be  too  long  forjnseition  here.  We  shall  only 

notice  two  or  three.  , 

Enfield.— The  lodge  or  Palace  at  this  place  was  a  brick 
building,  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  and  bought  of  him  by  Hemy  VIII.,  as  a  nur¬ 
sery  for  the  Royal  children.  Edu  ard  VI.  went  from  hence 
to  the  Tower,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1547-  And 
in  1557,  the  Queen  (then  Princess  Elizabeth)  was  escorted 
from  Hatfield  to  Enfield-place,  by  a  retinue  of  twelve  ladies 
in  white  satin,  on  ambling  palfries,  and  twelve  yeomen  in 
green,  all  on  horseback,  that  her  Grace  might  hunt  the  hart. 
Hatfield,  from  which  she  went  on  this  occasion,  was  a  Pa¬ 
lace  at  which  she  resided  several  yeais  before  she  came  to 
the  throne.  William,  second  son  ot  Edward  III.  was 
named  William  ot  Hatfield,  from  being  born  here.  James  I. 
exchanged  this  Palace  for  Theobalds,  with  the  Kail  ol 
Salisbury. 

The  antient  mansion  at  Barn  Elms,  called  “Queens 
Elizabeth’s  Dairy,”  was  another  of  this  Princess’s  occa¬ 
sional  residences,  as  was  Beddmgton,  Loughton,  near  Ep- 
ping;  the  “  Lodge”  at  Islington,  the  Grove  at  Newington, 
and  nearer  town  the  Royal  Palace  ot  Mary-la-bonne.  In 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Progresses,  it  is  recorded  that  “  on  the 
the  3d  of  February  1600,  the  Ambassadors  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  and  other  Muscovites,  rode  through  the 
city  of  London  to  Mary-la-bonne-park,  and  there  hunted  at 
their  pleasure,  and  shortly  after  returned  homewatd.”  NVhat 
a  contrast  .to  the  present  state  of  this  parish,  now  entirely 
covered  with  magnificent  streets  and  squares,  which  form  a 
part  of  the  metropolis  ! 

Theodalds,  in  Herts,  was  the  delight  of  James  L,^  who 
exchanged,  as  just  observed,  Hatfield  for  it  with  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  Its  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are  described 
to  have  been  in  the  style  of  those  at  Nonsuch.  It  was 
granted  away  by  Charles  II.,  and  is  now  private  property. 
King  James  died  at  this  Palace,  and  the  room  in  which 
he  expired  was  in  existence  until  1765,  when  that  and  the 
other  remains  of  the  Palace  were  totally  destroyed. 

Of  our  other  Monarchs,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  Charles  I.  had  a  residence  at  Oatlands,  and  a  second, 
it  is  supposed,  at  Hackney.  Charles  II,  at  Winchester,  be¬ 
sides  Ham  House,  afterwards  the  s^at  of  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
Hale  ;  and  William  and  Mary  at  Kensington,  still  a  Royal 
Palace,  and  where  the  former  breathed  his  last.  George  II. 
seems  to  have  been  much  attached  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
the  partiality  of  our  late  venerable  Sovereign  for  Windsor, 
as  well'  as  of  his  present  Majesty  for  Brighton,  are  well 
known. 

When  the  town  of  Sheffield  first  became  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery,  a  very  curious  knife,  calculated  for 
a  variety  of  uses,  was  executed  with  great  care,  and  sent  to 
the  Cutlers’  Company  in  London.  On  one  of  the  blades  was 
engraved  the  following  challenge  : 

“  Sheffield  made  both  haft  and  blade  ; 

London,  for  thy  life,  show  me  such  another  lemfe.” 

The  London  cutlers,  to  show  that  they  were  not  inferior  to 
their  more  northern  brethren,  fini-hed,  and  sent  down  to 
Sheffield,  a  pen-knife,  containing  only  one  well-tempered 
blade,  in  which  was  a  cavity,  and  in  the  cavity  a  piece  of 
straw  fresh  and  unsinged.  Some  lines  on  the  blade,  men¬ 
tioning  this  fact,  induced  the  Sheffield  cutlers  to  break  it, 
when  they  found  the  straw,  and,  unable  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done,  nr  to  imitate  it,  they  confessed 
themselves  surpassed  in  ingenuity. 


chan&es  m  the  engljsh  language. 

EXEMPLIFIED  in  the  STYLES^^IFFERENTEARLYWRITEUS 

William  the  Conqueror  had  his  primary  schools,  whefe 
French  was  taught  and  the  English  language  forbidden,  and 
all  Ii;s  defcfs,  laws,  and  charters,  were  iii  that  language. 
Matthew  Paris  says  the  Saxons  and  Mercians  used  the 
Saxon  character  in  all  their  writings  until  the  time  of  Al¬ 
fred,  alfei'  which  it  wfts  disused  gradually,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  that  King  hating  received  his  education  through 
the  meditim  of  French  tutors.  It  is,  hOweVer,  detrain.  that 
for  a  long  period  afterwards  ottr  ancient  charters  exhibit  an 
■  intermixture  of  the  Saxon. 

All  judicial  prqceedi'ngs  were  in  French  until  the  38th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  iff.  ;  afterwards  Latin  and  French 
(both  barbarous,  and  tof  (he  most  part  incorrect)  were  the 
two  languages  in  which  the  leafh’td  preferred  to  convey 
their  thoughts  to  each  other.  The  English  partaking  of 
both,  and  originating  with  the  Saxons,  was  for  a  lohg  time 
I  consigned  to  the  illiterate  mass  of  the  people,  and  conse- 
tjfuentlv  suffered  daily  mutilation  ;  even  after  it  became  cus¬ 
tomary  t6  eriC'oiiiagfc  Its  use,  the  progress  towards  perfec- 
tio'n  was  extremely  doubtful.  We  shall  give  a  few  specimens 
of  ofa'r  language  Jo  fcfrrbriblogifcafl  sefies,  which,  consisting 
of  extracts  froth  respecfahle  Authors,  will  exhibit  fiat  only 
the  change  of  vVoids  afid  fiiiodds  of  e^pressio'n,  birt  givC  fhe 
style  peculiar  to  each.  '  , 

The  following  Saxon  version  of  the  LofiD’s  Fi  dyir  is  said 
to  have  been  written  about  the  year  700,  and  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  source  of  our  language,  even  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  day  :  — 

“  Urin  Faddr"  thic  arth  ip  Heofnas,  sic  gehalgud  thin 
noma  ;  to  cymeth  thin  rye  ;  sic  thin  willa  sue  is  in  Heofnas, 
and  in  Eortho  j  urin  hlaf  oforwishie  sel  us  to  daig,  und 
forgefe  us  seylda  urna,  sue  we  forgefan  scyld  gum  urum,  und 
no  inlead  usig  in  custnang.  Ah  gefrigusick  from  ifle.” 

The  next  two  extracts  are  from  the  Leiger  Boke  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great  Priory  in  Smithfield,  wiitten  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I. ;  and  the  opening  of  the  Rhyming  Chronicle 
of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  composed  neat  the  same  time. 

"  For  as  mooche  that  the  met  itory  and  notable operacyons 
of  famose  goode  and  devoute  fadeis  in  God  sholde  be  re¬ 
membered,  for  instruccion  of  aftercumers,  to  theyr  consola- 
cion  and  encres  of  devoc  on  ;  thys  abbrevyat  tretess  shal 
compendiously  expiesse  and  declare  the  wonderful,  and,  ot 
celestial  concel,  gracious  fundacion  of  our  hoely  placys  callyd 
the  Priory  of  Seynt  Bartholomew  yn  Smythfyld.” 

Engelond  ys  a  god  lond  ich  wene,  of  eche  lond  best, 

Y  set  in  the  end  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  west. 

The  see  gorth  hym  al  aboute,  he  stont  as  an  yle, 

From  south  to  north  he  ys  eight  hondred  myle ; 

And  foure  hundied  myle  brode  from  est  to  west  to  wend, 

A  mydde  the  lond  as  yt  be,  and  nought  as  by  the  ende.” 

The  Mercers  of  London,  in  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  1386  (10  Rich.  II.),  address  them  as  “the  most 
noble  and  worthiest  Lordes,  moost  ryghtful  and  wysest 
Conseille  to  owre  liege  Lord  the  King,’*  and  complain  to 
them  of  “  the  many  wronges,  subtiles,  and  also  open  op¬ 
pressions  ydo  to  hem  by  longe  tyme  there  before  passed.” 
Of  which  they  “  prayen  them  wyth  mecknesse,  for  oon  the 
grettest  remedye,  with  other,  specialich  to  enforce  a  certain 
statute  there  mentioned,”  &c. 

Piers  Plowman,  a  contemporary  writer  with  Chaucer, 
but  less  known,  opens  the  work  called  “  his  Visions”  with 
the  following  poetical  passage  :  — 

In  a  somer  seyson,  whan  softe  was  the  sonne, 

Y  shop  into  shrobbes  as  y  a  shepherde  were, 

In  ahit  as  an  ermite,  unholy  of  workes, 

Th’t  wente  forthe  in  the  worlde  wondres  to  hure, 

And  sawe  mony  cellis,  and  selcouthe  thynges. 

As  on  a  May  morneynge,  on  Malverne  hulles, 

Me  by  fel  for  to  slepe  for  weyrynesse  of  wandryng, 

And  in  a  lande  as  Ich  lay,  lenede  Ich  and  slepte, 

And  merveylously  me  mette,  as  Ich  may  zow  telle, 

Al  the  welthe  of  this  worlde,  and  the  woo  bothe, 

Wynkyng  as  it  were  wyterly  Ich  saw  hyt 
Of  truyth  and  of  trecherye,  of  treason  and  of  gyle, 

.  Al  Ich  saw  slepynge,”  &c.  , 

Which, paraphrased,  or  putinto  modern  language,reads  thus  : 

In  early  summer,  when  the  sunshine  was  mild,  I  withdrew  myself 
into  a  solitary  place,  surrounded  with  shrubs,  in  habit  not  like  an 
anchorite,  who  keeps  his  cell,  hut  like  one  of  those  unholy  hermits 
who  wander  about  the  world  to  sse  and  hear  wonders  ;  and  on  a  May 
morning,  reclining  in  a  glade  among  the  Malvern  hills,  I  slept  irora 
fatigue,  and,  dreaming,  beheld  all  the  wealth  and  woe  of  the  world  ; 
together  with  its  virtues  and  vices,  truth  and  treachery.  All  tins  l 
saw  sleeping,  &c. 

In  a  representation  ef  the  Commons  to  Henry  VI.,  pre¬ 
sented  1444,  to  coin  halfpence  and  farthings  of  silver,  they 
state  the  necessity  to  be  so  great  “  that  men  travailling  over 
countries,  for  part  of  their  expenses  were  obliged  to  departe 
oure  Sovereigne  Lordes  coigne — that  is,  to  wete  a  peny  into 
two  peces,  or  elles  forgo  all  the  same  peny  for  the  paiement 
of  a  half-peny ;  and  that  the  pour  retaillours  of  vitailles  for 
the  same  cause  oftentymes  mowe  not  sell  their  sayd  vitualles 
and  thynges,”  &c.  . 

The  language  of  epistolary  writing,  a  few  years  latei, 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  or  one 
of  the  Paston  family,  among  those  published  by  Sir  John 
Fenn.  It  is  dated  1452.  ,  , 

“  As  for  Paston  he  ys  a  swvr  (esquire)  of  wurchyp  and  ot 
gret  lyvelode  and  I  worthe.  He  vvyl  not  sPen^  a“e  'Y8 
good  at  onySj  but  sparyt  yerF?  C  mark  or  jcli.  He  may  uo 
hys  etinemy  a  scherewd  (shrewd)  turne,  and  nev  tai  t  e 
worse  in  hys  howsholde,  tier  the  less  me’  abovtn  lym  ;  ye 
may  not  do  so,  but  yf  it  be.  fof*  j  sestin,  I  comayll  vow  no  o 
continu  long,  as  ye  do  I  wulle  consalle  yow  to  se  e  les  e 
wyth  Paston.  God  have  you  in  hys  kepyng.  Be  your  poor 
brndyr,  Wyllyam  Paston.” 

Caxton,  the  celebrated  printer,  gives  us  a  cunous  SP^J‘ 
men  of  the  orthography  and  style  of  Edward  the  oui  s 
day,  in  the  .introduction  to  one  of  his  works,  in  w  m.  e 
'ells  us,  that  many  gentlemen  censured  him,  because  in 
his  translacyons  he  had  over  curyous  termes,  whic  cou  e 
not  be  understande  of  comyn  peple  ;  and  that  those  peisons 
requested  him  to  use  olde  and  homely  termes  in  his  ians  a 
cyons.  As  he  fayne  wolde,  hp  says,  satisfye  every  tnan.  so 
to  do  he  toke  an  olde  boke  and  redde  therein  ;  but  e  o 


th’Englyshe  was  so  rude  and  broad,  that  he  could  not  wele  I 
understande  it.”  Ar.d  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  “  that  the  Lord  | 
Abbot  of  Westminister  did  show  to  him  late  certayne  evv- 
dences,  wryten  in  olde  Englyshe,  for  to  reduce  it  into  our 
Englyshe  then  used  ;  but  that  it  was  wreton  in  such  wyse, 
that  it  was  more  lyke  to  Duche  than  Englyshe,  so  that  he 
roude  not  reduce  ne  brynge  it  to  be  understonden.  And 
certaynly  our  language,”  he  concludes,  “  now  used,  varyeth 
ferre  from  that  which  was  spoken  whan  I  was  borne  ;  for  we 
Englyshe  men  ben  born  under  the  domynacyon  of  the  mone, 
which  is  never  stedfaste  but  ever  waverynge,  wexyng  one 
season,  and  waneth  and  dyscreath  another  season.  And 
that  comyn  Englyshe  that  is  spoken  in  one  shyie  varyeth 
from  another.” 

Dem  Lydgate,  the  Monk  of  Bury’s  English,  is  as  rude  as 
Caxton’s.  One  of  the  heads  of  his  chapters  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  quaint  title: — “Howe  Nimbroth  builte  the  towne  of 
Babilon  ;  to  save  him  from  Noie’s  Floude,  which  for  his 
pride  was  put  from  hys  magnifice’ece,  and  his  towre  with 
sodayne  leun  smitten  doune.” 

The  language  of  Henry  VHth’s  day  became  somewhat 
more  refined,  but  was  still  very  quaint.  In  his  own  will, 
after  committing  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  the  Saviour,  &c. 
he  prays  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  these  words  : 
— “  Sweetest  Ladye  of  mercye,  verie  mother  and  virgin, 
wel  of  pitie,  and  surest  refuge  of  all  needful,  moste  humblie, 
moste  entirelie,  I  beseech  thee ;  and  for  mie  comforte  in  this 
behalfe.  I  truste  also  to  the  singular  mediation,  and  praiess 
of  all  the  Holie  Cornpanie  of  Heaven  ;  that  is  to  saye,  I 
angeles,  archangeles,  patriarks,  profits,  apostles,  evangelists, 
martirs,  confessors  and  virgines ;  and  especiallie  to  mine 
accustomed  avowrs  I  call  and  crie,  St.  Michall,  St.  George, 
St.  Anihony,  St.  Edwarde,”  &c.* 

Leonard  Cockes,  a  schoolmaster,  who  dedicated,  in  1532, 
a  treatise  on  rhetorick  to  Hugh  Farryndon,  the  last  Abbot  of 
Reading,  uses  in  his  address  a  somewhat  more  modern  lan¬ 
guage.  He  inscribes  it  “  To  the  Reverende  Father  in  God, 
and  his  singuler  good  Lorde,  the  Lord  Hugh  Fanyngton, 
Abbot  of  Redynge,  his  pore  client  and  perpetuall  servant, 
Leonard  Cockes,  desyreth  longe  and  prosperous  lyfe,  with 
encrease  of  honour.” — And  he  acknowledges  his  bounden 
obligations  to  him  for  selecting  him  from  “  the  grete  nom- 
bre  of  conynge  men  within  the  realme,  as  worthy  for  to 
have  the  charge  of  the  instruction  and  brynging  up  of  such 
youth  as  resorted  to  the  gramer  schole  (in  the  Abbey), 
founded  by  his  antecessours — on  which  account  he  had  stu¬ 
died  a  long  space  what  thynge  he  might  do  next  for  the  di¬ 
ligent  occupyenge  of  himself  in  his  service.” 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  formed  a  new  era  in  the  English 
language.  Dr.  Gale,  a  physician  of  eminence  at  the 
commencement  of  this  reign,  in  a  volume  of  his,  en¬ 
titled,  “  Certaine  Workes  of  Chirm-aerie,”  written  in 
the  then  favourite  form  of  a  dialogue  affords  us  a 
curious,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing  specimen  of  the 
style  of  that  day,  in  the  opening  of  his  first  colloquy. 

“  Phoebus,  who  chasith  awaye  the  darke  and  uncomfortable 
night,  castynge  his  goldyne  beames  on  my  lace,  woulde  not 
sofer  me  to  take  anye  longer  slepe  ;  but  said.  Awake,  for 
shame,  and  beholde  the  handy  worke  of  our  sister  Flora  ; 
how  she  hath  revested  the  earth  wyth  moste  beautyfull  co¬ 
lours,  mewaylouslye  set  in  trees,  plantes,  herbes,  and 
flonres;  in  so  muclie,  that  the  olde  and  wetheryd  cote  of 
wynter  is  quite  done  away,  and  put  out  of  remembrance. 
At  whiche  vvordes  of  Phcebus,  my  heart  quickened  in  me, 
and  all  desire  of  slepe  was  eftsoons  f  orgotten.  Wherefore  1 
am  now  cumme  into  this  beautiful  mydowe  to  recreate  tuy- 
selfe,  and  gather  some  of  their  pleasant  herbes  and  flonres, 
whiche  here  doe  growe,”  &c, 

•  It  would  be  needlessly  taking  up  the  reader’s  time  to  give 
examples  of  later  date,  as  tbe  works  of  the  best  authors  at 
different  succeeding  periods  are  g<  nerally  known.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  quotations  being  for  tbe  most  part  Irom books  of  great 
scat  city,  it  not  on  «»th  r  accounts,  mav  i'  terest  from  novrlty 

*  The  Scotch  about  this  period  was  still  more  barbarous.  In  a 
treaty  between  James  IV.  and  Henry  VII.,  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera,  it  is 
specilied  that  a  Diet  should  be  held  “  for  the  personate  meting  ot  the 
said  kyieges,  at  sic  a  place  as  could  be  betwix  tharoe  agreit,  quhare 
the  said  kingesshoud  be  the  grace  of  God,  common  ( commune)  upon 
uthir  gretz  intelligences,  for  the  increasing  of  more  lufe,  amyte,  and 
tenderness  betwix  thame,  their  realmes,  larges  and  subjects.” 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  horse  which  an  Irish 
Gentleman  offers  for  sale: — 

SPANKER,  the  property  of  O - D — -.  Saturday,  September  the 

16th,  will  be  Sold,  or  Set  up  for  Sale,  at  Sligo,  a  strong,  staunch, 
steady,  sound,  stout,  safe,  sinewey,  serviceable,  strapping,  supple, 
swift,  smart,  sightly,  sprightly,  spirited,  sturdy,  spunky,  shining, 
surefooted,  sleek,  showey,  smooth,  well-skinned,  sized  and  shaped 
Sorrel  Steed,  of  superior  symmetry,  styled  Spanker,  with  small  star 
and  snip,  square-sided,  slender-shouldered,  sharp-sighted,  and  steps 
supereminently  stately  free  from  strain,  sprain,  spavin,  spasms, 
sinus,  strangles,  stringhalt,  stranguary,  sulilation,  seed-shedding, 
sciatica,  staggers,  seeling,  scouring,  sellander,  sarcocele,  star-gazing, 
surfeit,  strumous-swelling,  seams,  sorranees,  scratches,  shingles, 
splint,  Squint,  squirt,  scurf,  scabs,  scars,  sores,  scattering,  shuffling, 
shambling,  scampering,  straddling,  slouching,  or  skue  stunted  gait,  or 
symptoms  of  secretion,  or  sickness  of  any  sort.  He  is  neither  stiff- 
mouthed,  shabby-coated,  sinew-shrunk,  spur-galied,  slight  carcased,  , 
star-footed,  saddlc:backed,  shell-toothed,  splay-footed,  slim-gutted,  I 
short-winded,  sag  eared,  surbated,  skin-scabbed,  star-coated,  slack- 
sleazy,  or  shoulder-shotten,  or  slipped,  and  is  sound  in  the  shanks, 
sword-point,  spine,  and  stille-joint has  neither  sleeping  evil,  snag-  i 
gle-teeth,  sanious-ulcers,  sick-splewn,  sand-cracks,  setfast,  scliirrous, 
scissures,  scrofulous,  or  subcutaneous  sores,  swelled  sheath,  sarcoma, 
stegnosis  in  staling,  or  shattered  hoofs.  Nor  is  he  sour,  sulky,  surly, 
stubborn,  or  sullen  in  temper; — neither  shy  or  skittish,  slow,  slug¬ 
gish,  squabby,  or  stupid;— be  never  slips,  strips,  strays,  stalks  starts, 
stops,  shakes,  strides,  snivels,  snuffles,  slavers,  shudders,  scambles, 
snorts,  spatters,  scrunches,  swallows  his  wind,  stumbles  or  stocks  in 
his  stulLor  stable,  and  scarcely  or  seldom  sweats.  Has  a  showy,  stilish 
switch  tail  or  stern,  and  a  sate  set  of  shoes  on;  can  subsist  on  soil, 
stubble,  sainfoin,  sheaf-oats,  spoon-wort,  straw,  sedge,  sorrage  or 
scutch-grass  ;  carries  sixteen  stone  with  surprising  speed  in  his 
stroke,  over  a  six-foot  sod  or  stone-wall.  His  Sire  was  the  sly  Sober¬ 
sides,  on  a  sister  of  Spiddle-shanks,  (from  the  select  stud  of  Squire 
Splashaway,)  by  Sampson,  a  sporting  son  of  Sparkler’s,  (by  that  senri- 
nitic  superlative  stallion  Stingo,)  who  won  the  sweepstakes  and  sub¬ 
scription  plates  last  season  at  Strangford. — Ilis  selling  price,  Seventy- 
six  Pounds,  Sixteen  Shillings  and  Sixpence  sterling. 

At  same  time  will  be  Sold  or  Swapped,  a  snug,  safe,  substantial,  ser¬ 
viceable,  second-hand  Saddle,  with  secure  stuffing,  seat,  skirts,  straps, 
stirrups,  studs,  and  a  strong  Surcingle; — also  a  solid  silver  Snaffle  und 
sharp  steel  Spurs. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 
burial  of  cardinal  yvolsey. 

"  This  Cardinal, 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly,  ^ 

Was  fashion’d  to  much  honour  from  Ins  cradle. 

Shaksfeare’s  Henry  CHI.  , 
The  celebrated  antiquary  Browne  WiUis,  who  received  his 
education  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford  (founded  by 
the  Cardinal),  took  great  pains  a  century  ago  to  J”co'et  te 
place  of  his  interment,  with  a  view.oi  removing  his  u  mains, 
and  burying  them  at  Oxford  ;  but  the  result  was  unsuccess- 

,  •  -c _ 1 1 ir rst tr  mtnr  tn  hp  known  what  became  or  the 

formation  elicited  from 


body  of  this  once  great  man;  the  in 

his  inquiries,  is  nevertheless  curious. 

«  as  to  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  sepulchre,  says  lie, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Charlett,  “  the  best  account  I  have  met 
with  is  from  one  Mr.  John  Hasloe,  whose  grandfathei,  Ar¬ 
thur  Barefoot,  was  gardener  to  the  Countess  or  Devonshne, 
who  lived  at  Leicester  Abbey  before  the  civil  wars.  He 
tells  me. that  the  church  stood,  part  of  it,  in  what  is  now  a 
little  garden,  and  the  east  end  of  it  in  the  orchard  (which 
Wss  formerly  called  the  New  Garden),  where  his  grand¬ 
father  with  others  digging,  found  several  stone  cofnns,  the 
cavities  of  which  did  not  lie  uppermost,  but  were  inverted 
over  the  bodies.  That  among  these  be  discovered  Cardi¬ 
nal  Wolsey’s  (Mr.  Hasloe  forgets  by  what  means  lie  knew 
it),  which  the  Countess  would  not  suffer  to  be  stirred,  but 
ordered  it  to  be  covered  again,  and  bis  grandfather  laid  a 
great  heap  of  gravel  over  it,  that  he  might  know  the  place, 
which  gravel  still  remains  there. 

“  in'  short,  as  1  have  been  ever  zealous  concerning  this 
our  founder,  so  t  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  whatever  I  dis¬ 
cover  about  him,  and  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me, 
and  I  should  be  willing  to  contribute  thereto,  if  his  body 
fcoubi  be  translated  to  Christ  Church.  This  our  College 
ought  in  gratitude  to  do.  Methinks  though  I  am  but  a  mean 
person,  I  would  gladly  undergo  the  charge  of  removing  the 
'Cardinal's  body,  if  it  was  only  into  the  next  parish  church, 
rather  ihan  it  should  rest  so  obscurely.”  He  afterwards,  in 
'another  letter  lo  the  same  person,  dated  l/Ub  informs  his 
friend  of  his  going  to  Leicester  to  search  for  the  Cardinal’s 
which  he  had  thoughts  of  having  taken  up  and  brought 
to  Bletchley,  to  hold  his  own  ashes.  From  this  it  appears 
'that  he  found  some  coffin  on  the  spot,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  Wolsey’s,  but  no  body,  in  which  case  its  identity  must 
be  very  doubtful.  Bishop  Fanner  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Char¬ 
lett,  written  afterwards,  says — “  As  for  the  place  where  the 
Cardinal  himself  was  buried,  our  friend  Tony  from  Caven¬ 
dish  tells  us,  ’twas  in  St.  Marie’s  chapel,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Leycester,  but  I  don’t  find  that  one  of  those  many  depen¬ 
dents  and  •servants  that  he  bad  raised  were  so  grateful  as  to 
erect  the  least  monument  for  their  master.  I  believe  the 
place  where  his  bones  lay  can’t  now  be  traced.” 

The  anecdote  of  his  being  placed  in  the  stocks  by  Sir 
Ami  as  Fawlet  for  speaking  derogatively  of  that  magistrate, 
and  the  humble  method  the  latter  took  to  appease  him  when 
lie  rose  to  power,  by  placing  the  Cardinal’s  arms  and  conu¬ 
sance  over  the  Temple  gateway,  are  well  known.  These,  a 
writer  (1680)  says,  were  then  decayed,  having  been  carved  in 
a  very  mouldering  stone,  but  the  arms  of  Pawlet,  with  the 
cfs&vterings,  remained  there  in  glass  until  that  day.  The 
same  writer  continues — “  Remains  of  him  show  that  he  was 
a  great  master  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Dr.  Pell  tells  me,  that 
he  finds  in  a  preface  to  a  grammar  of  one  Haynes,  school- 
mastn" -of  Christ  Church,  London,  that ’twas  he  that  made 
the  1  Accidence’  before  Lilly’s  Grammar.” — “  He  was  a 
jgtoat  builder,  as  appears  by  Whitehall,  Hampton  Court, 
Esher,  in  Surrey,  a  noble  house,  built  ot  file  best  burnt  brick 
that  ever  I  saw&$  stately  gatehouse  and  hall.  This  noble 
house  (a  fit  pail  ace  for  a  Prince)  was  bought  about  1666,  by 
a  vintner  af  London,  who  is  since  broke,  and  the  house  is 
sold  and  pulled  downe  to  the  ground,  about  1678.  I  have 
the  draught  of  the  house  among  my  Surrey  papers.  He  had 
a  very  stately  cellar  for  his  wines,  about  Fish-street,  called 
Cardinal  Wolsey’s  Cellar.  He  built  the  stately  tower  at 
•Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  and  that  noble  Palace  at  Win¬ 
chester  (where  he  was  Bishop)  called  Wolsey  House.  I  re- 
niem:  er  it  pretty  well  standing  1647;  now  I  thinke  it  is  most 
pulled  dwwne.  His  noble  foundation  of  his  College  of  Christ 
Church,  the  pi  esent  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  more  taken 
with,  when  at  Oxford,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  buildings  he 
sawe  there;  besides  which  he  built  several  other  places. 
Concerning  this  great  Cardinale’s  fall,  see  the  histories  of 
the  times.  Returning  to  London  from  York*,  he  died  at 
Leicester,  where  he  lies  buryed  (to  the  shame  of  Christ 
Church  men)  yet  without  any  monument. 

“  A  palace  or  a  co’ledge,  for  his  grave. 

Yet  here  he  lies  ioterr’d,  as  if  that  all 
Of  him  to  be  remember’d  were  his  fall. 

And  though  from  his  own  store  Wolsey  might  have 
Nothing  but  earth  to  earth, — nor  pompous  weight 
Up-m  him  hut  a  pebble  or  a  quayte. 

If  thou  art  thus  neglected,  what  shall  wee 
Hope  after  death,  that  are  but  shreds  of  thee 
CHAUCElt’s  OAK. 

“  Dunniogton  Castle,  near  Newbury,  was  his ;  a  noble 
seate  and  strong  Castle,  which  was  held  by  Charles  I.  •  but 
since  dismantled.— Mem.  Neer  this  castle  was  an  ’oak, 
under  which  Sir  Geoffery  was  wont  to  sitt,  called  Chaucer’s 
Oake,  which  was  cut  downe  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  •  and 
so  it  was. that  the  person  who  did  it,  was  called  into  the 
Starre  Chamber,  and  was  fined  for  it.  Judge  Richardson 
h  trrangued  against  him  long,  and,  like  an  orator,  had  to- 
piques  from  the  Druids,  &c.  His  picture  is  at  his  old  house 
at  Woodstock,  neer  the  paike  gate,  a  foot  high,  halfe  way. 
It  has  passed  from  proprietor  to  proprietor.”  J 


PICTURE  OF  FAIR  ROSAMOND. 

Dr.  Gale,  in  a  letter  to  Hearne,  1714,  tells  him  of  a  pic-  I 
ture  of  Fair  Rosamond,  which  he  had  just  purchased,  and 
which  he  thus  describes:  — 

“  l  have  nothing  at  present  to  entertain  your  speculations 
with,  but  only  that  I  have  lately  and. accidentally  purchased 
an  ancient  but  fine  picture  of  the  beautiful  Rosamond.  It  is 
painted  on  a  pannel  of  wainscot,  and  represents  her  in  a 
three-quarter  proportion,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  times, 
a  straight-bodied  gown  of  changeable  red  velvet,  with  targe 
square  sleeves  of  black  flowered  damask  facings,  turned  up 
•about  the  bend  of  her  arms,  and  close  sleeves  of  a  pearl- 
coloured  satin  puffed  out,  but  buttoned  at  the  wrist,  ap¬ 
pearing  from  under  the  large  ones  ;  she  has  several  rings 
set  with  precious  stones  on  her  fingers.  Her  breast,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fine  flowered  linen,  gathered  close  at  the  neck, 
like  a  ruff.  Her  face  is  charmingly  fair,  with  a  fine  blush  in 
her  cheeks.  Her  hair  of  a  dark  brown,  parted  with  a  seam 
from  the  middle  of  her  forehead  upwards  under  her  coifure, 
which  is  very  plain,  but  a  gold  lace  appears  above  it,  and  it 
is  covered  with  a  small  cap  of  black  silk.  She  is  looking 
very  intensely  upon  the  fatal  cup,  which  she  holds  in  one 
hand,  and  the  cover  in  the  other,  as  going  to  drink  it.  Be¬ 
fore  hey  is  a  table  covered  with  black  damask,  on  which 
there  lies  a  Prayer  Book,  open,  writt  in  the  ancient  black 
character.  The  whole  piece  is  extremely  well  preserved. 

I  take  it  to  have  been  done  about  Harry  the  Seventh’s 
time.” 

Whatever  curiosity  might  be  attached  to  this  picture,  as 
si  work  of  art  of  the  time  mentioned,  it  could  not,  from  the 
Doctor’s  own  account,  have  had  the  smallest  claims  to  ge¬ 
nuineness.  The  dress  is  not  the  dress  of  Rosamond’s  age, 
nor  could  the  artist  have  had,  so  long  after  her  death,  any 
adequate  authority  to  paint  from.  A  picture  of  Jane  Shore, 
another  unhappy  Royal  favourite,  much  later,  still  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Provost  of  Eton’s  lodgings,  and  which  lias  been 
engraved,  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  is  an  original. 

SIR  THOMAS  MOORE. 

“  After  he  was  beheaded,  his  trunke  was  interr’d  in 
Chelsey  Church,  neer  the  middle  of  the  south  wall,  where 
was  some  slight  monument  erected,  which  being  worne  by 
time,  about  1644,  a  Knight  of  Chelsey  (no  kinne  to  him), 
at  his  own  proper  costs  and  chardges,  erected  to  his  memory 
a  handsome  monument  of  marble.  His  head  was  upon 
London-bridge  ;  and  there  goes  this  story  in  the  family,  viz. 
that  one  day,  as  one  of  his  daughters  was  passing  under  the 
bridge  gate,  looking  on  her  father’s  head,  savd  she  *  That 
head  has  layne  many  a  time  in  my  lappe,  would  to  God  it 
would  fall  into  my  lappe  as  I  passe  under.’  She  had  her 
wish,  and  it  did  fall  into  her  lappe,  and  is  now  preserved  in 
a  vault  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury.  The  de¬ 
scendant  of  Sir  Thomas  is  now  (1680)  Mr.  Moore,  of 
CUelston,  in  Herefordshire,  where,  among  a  great  many 
things  of  value  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  was  his  chap,  i 
which  they  kept  for  a  relique.  Methinks  ’tis  strange  that 
all  this  time  he  is  not  canonized,  for  he  merited  highly  of 
the  church.” 

Demosthenes  valued  himself  upon  facetiousness  and 
raillery,  to  which  he  was  an  absolute  stranger — Cicero 
aimed  to  excel  in  poetry  ;  but  the  line  upon  his  own  Consul¬ 
ship,  which  Juvenal  has  preserved,  is  a  standing  jest  fipflrt 
his  poetical  talents. — Ben  Jonson  was  a  writer  of  excellent 
comedies  ;  but  he  doted  on  his  Sejanus,  and  Catiline,  which 
are  miserable  tragedies. — The  Alma,  of  Prior,  is  the  great¬ 
est  effort  of  his  genius  ;  but  the  author  was,  or  pretended  to 
be,  such  a  stranger  to  the  merit  of  it,  that  he  spoke  of  his 
Alma  always  as  a  slight  performance,  and  as  a  mere  effort  of 
amusement.  Solomon,  a  poem  of  merit,  but-  rather  tedious 
trom  ifs  plan,  was  his  favourite  child,  and  whoever  paid  him 
a  visit  was  sure  to  have  a  dose  from  Solomon  and  some 
glasses  ol  sack,  so  that  “Sack  and  Solomon,”  became  a 
proverbial  .expression  among  Prior’s  friends — The  historical 
pictures  of  Hogarth  were  much  deareFto  him  than  his  fine 
originals  ot  humour,  and  for  one  compliment  bestowed  on  hi 
Sigismunda,  he  would  have  given  his  Harlot’s  Progress,  and 
his  Election  to  the  Devil. — On  one  occasion  Cibber  acted 
Othello,  and  Mrs.  Clive  Desdemona,  need  «e  add  that  a 
merrier  audience  was  never  assembled  together. — Jarvis  was 
a  good  painter,  at  least  he  was  cried  up  by  Pope  and  the  wits 
,  his  day.  as  eminent  in  portraiture,  but  Jarvis  valued  him¬ 
self  upon  understanding  Spanish,  and  in  his  old  age  set 
about  and  completed  a  translation  of  Don  Quixote  —Gay, 
the  author  of  the  Beggar  s  Opera,  in  his  younger  year*  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Sir  Godfrey  Ktieller.  He  wrote  a  copy 
of  verses,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Knight,  and  in  which 
he  pushed  panegyric  as  far  as  it  well  could  go;  so  far,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  author  was  afraid  lest  Sir  Godfrey’s  modesty 
should  be  offended.  However,  in  that  he  was  mistaken,  he 
swallowed  the  honey  with  much  pleasure  and  delight.  He 
told  Gay  “  that  his  poem  was  very  fine,  very  fine,  indeed, 
and  very  true,  but  you  have  forgotten  one  thing,  Mr.  Gay, 
you  have  taken  no  notice  of  my  military  genius.”  “  Sir,’* 
said  Gay,  “  I  never  knew  you  had  any  pretence  of  that 
kind.”  “  My  good  friend,  by  G — d,  I  should  have  been  a 
general  of  an  army,  for  when  I  was  at  Venice  all  ihe  pla<  e  of 
St.  Mark  was  in  a  smoke  of  gunpowder,  and  1  did  like  the 
smell  of  it,  Mr.  Gay.  I  should  have  been  a  general,  Mr. 
Gay.” 

Lord  Bacon. — A  short  time  before  the  death  of  this  dis 
tinguished  personage,  he  was  visited  by  the  Marquis  d’Effiat, 
a  Frenchman  of  rank  and  learning.  Lord  Bacon  was  ill, 
and  received  him  in  his  bed-chamber,  with  t lie  curtains 
drawn.  The  Marquis,  on  entering  the  room,  paid  to  him 
this  very  elegant  compliment “  Your  Lordship  resembles 
the  Angels  :  we  have  all  heard  of  them  ;  we  are  all  desirous 
to  see  them;  andfwe  never  have  that  satisfaction.” 


CUSTOMS  AT  DEATHS. 


The  u  Vulgar  Errors  ”  of  Browne,  with  the  interest¬ 
ing  notes  and  additions  of  Mr.  Ellis,  recently  published,  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  a  curious  detail  of  the  various  customs  formerly 
observed  at  deaths,  and  several  of  which  are  yet  retained  in 
different  parts  of  England.  The  article,  as  given  in  the 
work,  is  prolix,  and  contains  some  extraneous  matter,  which 
we  think  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  In  the 
following  extracts  we  have  selected  only  the  parts  most  en¬ 
tertaining:  they  are  ranged  under  several  heads,  as — “  The 
Passing  Bell,”  “  Watching  the  Dead,”  “Setting  Salt  or 
Candles  on  the  Body,”  “  The  carrying  of  Torches  and 
Lights,”  “  Funeral  Sermons,”  See. 

The  Passing  Bell,  so  called  from  its  denoting  the  pass¬ 
ing  or  departing  of  any  one  from  life  to  death,  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  invite  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  the 
person  who  was  dying,  but  was  not  yet  dead  :  and  though  in 
some  instances  superstitiously  used,  has  its  meaning  clearly 
pointed  out  in  a  clause  in  the  “  Advertisements  for  Due  Or¬ 
der,”  &c.  in  the  seventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  en¬ 
joins  “  that  when  anye  Christian  bodie  is  in  passing,  that 
the  bell  be  toled,  and  that  the  Curate  be  speciallie  called  for 
to  comfort  the  sicks  person  ;  and  after  the  time  of  his  passing, 
to  rings  no  more  but  one  short  peale  ;  and  one  before  the 
buriall,  and  another  short  peale  after  the  buriall.”  Grose,  re- 
feiring  to  the  old  Catholic  belief  on  this  subject,  treats  it 
rather  ludicrously,  though  its  intention,  as  just  described, 
was  evidently  serious.  “  The  Passing  Bell,”  says  he,  “  was 
anciently  rung  for  two  purposes ;  one  to  bespeak  the  prayers 
of  all  good  Christians  for  a  soul  just  departing;  the  other, 
to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits  who  stood  at  the  bed’s  foot, 
and  about  the  house  ready  to  seize  their  prey,  or  at  least  to 
molest  and  terrify  the  soul  in  its  passage  ;  but  by  the  ringing 
of  that  bell  (for  Durandus,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century, 
inform  us  evil  spirits  are  much  afraid  of  bells)  they  were  kept 
aloof;  and  the  soul,  like  a  hunted  hare,  gained  the  start,  or 
had  what  is,  by  sportsmen,  called  law.” 

In  the  diary  of  Robert  Bind,  preserved  in  “  Fragments 
of  Scottish  History,”  &c.  is  the  following  curious  entry: — 
“  1566,  the  25  of  October,  word  came  to  the  towne  of  Edin- 
burghe,  from  the  Queine,  yat  hir  Majestie  was  deadly  seike, 
and  desirit  ye  bells  to  be  runge,  and  all  ye  peopile  to  resort 
to  ye  Kirk  to  pray  for  her,  for  she  was  so  seike  that  none 
lepsied  her  life”  (expected  her  to  live.)  Bourne  supposes, 
that  from  the  saying  mentioned  by  Bede,  “Lord have  mercy 
on  my  soul,”  which  St.  Oswald  uttered  when  he  fell  to  the 
earth,  has  been  derived  the  distich  so  often  introduced  in 
ballads  on  the  melancholy  occasion  of  a  coming  execution  : — 
“  When  the  bell  begins  to  toll, 

Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul !” 

In  a  very  rare  book  entitled  “  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,” 
(1614)  the  author  relates  a  droll  anecdote  concerning  the 
ringing  out  at  the  burial  of  “  a  rich  churle  and  a  begger  who 
were  buried  at  one  time,  in  the  same  churchyard,  and  the 
bells  rang  out  amaitie  for  the  miser.  Now  the  wiseacre, 
his  son,  and  executor,”  says  he,  “  to  the  ende  the  worlde  1 
might  not  thinke  that  all  that  linging  was  for  the  begger, 
but  for  his  father,  hyred  a  trumpet  ter  to  stand  all  the  ringing 
while  in  ths  belfrie,  and  between  every  peale,  to  sound  his 
trumpet,  and  proclame  aloud  and  saye,  sirres,  this  next  peale 
is  not  for  R,  but  for  muster  N, — his  father.”  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  more  intended  at  present  by  tolling  the  Passing 
Bell,  but  to  inform  the  neighbourhood  of  some  person’s 
death. 

The  Je  ws  used  trumpets  instead  of  bells.  The  Turks  do 
not  permit  the  use  of  them  at  all.  The  Greek  Church  under 
their  dominion  still  follow  her  old  custom  of  using  wooden 
boards,  or  iron  plates  full  of  holes,  which  they  hold  in  their 
hands  and  knock  with  a  hammer  or  mallet,  to  call  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  church.  China  has  been  remarkably  famous  for  its 
bells.  Father  Le  Compte  tells  us,  that  at  Pekin,  there  are 
seven  bells,  each  of  which  weighs  120,00Ulbs.| 

Watching  with  the  Dead. — This  is  called  in  the  North 
of  England  the  Lake  IVake,  a  name  plainly  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  lie  or  lice,  a  corpse,  and  wcece  or  ivake,  a 
vigil  or  watching.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Chaucer,  in 
his  “  Knight’s  Tale  :” 

“  Shall  not  be  told  by  me 
How  that  arcite  is  brent  to  ashen  cold, 

Ne  how  that  there  the  Liche-wake  was  y-hold 
All  that  night  long.” 

Pennant,  in  describing  Highland  ceremonies,  says,  “  The 
Late  Wake  is  a  ceremony  used  at  funerals.  The  evening 
after  the  death  of  any  one,  the  relation  or  friends  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  meet  at  the  house,  attended  by  a  bagpipe  or  fiddle, 
the  nearest  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  opens  a 
melancholy  ball,  dancing  and  greeting — that  is,  crying  vio¬ 
lently  at  the  same  time  ;  and  this  continues  till  daylight,  but 
with  such  gambols  and  frolics  among  the  younger  part  of 
the  company,  that  the  loss  which  occasions  their  meeting, 
is  often  more  than  supplied  bv  the  consequences  of  that  night. 
If  the  corpse  remain  unbuiiW  fbr  two  nights,  the  same  rites 
are  renewed.  Thus,  Scythian-like,  they  rejoice  at  the  deli¬ 
verance  of  their  friends  out  of  this  life  of  misery.”  The 
custom  in  North  Wales,  we  are  informed  by  the  same  writer, 
is,  “  the  night  before  a  dead  body  is  to  be  interred,  the 
friends  and  neighbours  of  the  deceased  resort  to  the  house 
the  corpse  is  in,  bringing  with  them  some  small  present  of 
bread,  meat,  and  drink  (if  the  family  be  something  poor), 
but  more  especially  candles,  whatever  the  family  be,  and 
tlus  night  is  called  wyl  nos,  whereby  the  country  people  seem 
to  mean  a  watching  night.  Their  going  to  such  a  house, 
they  say,  is  i  witior  corph,  to  watch  the  corpse  ;  but  wylo  ; 
signifies  to  weep  and  lament,  and  so  wyl  nos  may  be  a 
night  of  lamentation.  While  they  stay  together  on  that 
night,  they  are  either  singing  psalms,  or  reading  some  part 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Whenever  any  body  comes  into  a 
room  where  a  dead  body  lies,  especially  on  the  wyl  nos,  and 
the  dav  of  its  interment,  the  first  thing  he  does,  he  falls  on 


The  “  Irish  Hudibras”  (1689)  humorously  describes  an 
Irish  wake — 

“  To  their  own  sports  (the  Masses  ended) 

The  mourners  now  are  recommended. 

Some  sit  and  chat,  some  laugh,  some  weep, 

Some  sing  cronuns,  and  some  do  sleep  ; 

Some  court,  some  scold,  some  blow,  some  puff. 

Some  take  tobacco,  some  take  snuff. 

Some  play  the  trump,  some  trot  the  hav, 

Some  at  machan  *,  some  noddy  play  : 

Thus  mixing  up  their  grief  and  sorrow. 

Yesterday  buried  kill’d. to-morrow.” 

Laying  out,  or  streeking  the  Body. — Durand,  at  the 
remote  period  at  which  he  lived,  gives  a  pretty  exact  account 
of  some  of  the  ceremonies  used  at  laying  out  the  body,  as 
I  practised  at  preser.*  in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  lay- 
I  ing  out  is  called  streeking.  He  mentions  the  closing  of  the 
eyes,  the  decent  washing,  dressing  and  wrapping  up  in  a 
clean  winding-sheet,  or  linen  shroud,  as  well  as  other  an¬ 
cient  observances.  The  interests  of  our  woollen  manufac¬ 
ture  have  interfered  with  this  ancient  rite  in  England.  To 
the  laying  out  may  be  added  the  very  old  custom  of  setting 
salt,  and  placing  a  lighted  candle  upon  the  body,  both  of 
which  are  used  to  this  day  in  some  paits  of  Northumberland. 
The  sale,  a  little  of  which  is  set  in  a  pewter  plate  upon  the 
corpse,  is,  according  to  the  learned  Morex,  an  emblem  of 
eternity  and  immortality.  It  is  not  liable  to  putrefaction 
itself,  and  preserves  other  things  that  are  seasoned  with  it 
from  decay.  The  lighted  candle,  the  same  author  conjec¬ 
tures  to  have  been  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  for  life. 

Aubrey,  in  some  miscellanies  of  his,  among  the  Lans- 
down  MSS.,  at  the  British  Museum,  mentions  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  custom  at  deaths,  observed  in  a  degree  until  his  time 
(reign  of  Charles  II.),  which  he  describes  under  the  name 
of  Sin  Eaters.  “In  the  County  of  Hereford,”  says  he, 
“  was  an  old  custome  at  Funeralls,  to  hire  poor  people,  who 
were  to  take  upon  them  the  sinnes  of  the  party  deceased. 
One  of  theme,  (he  was  a  long  lean  ugly  lumeutable  raskal), 

1  remember,  lived  in  a  cottage  on  Rosse  highway.  The 
manner  was,  that  when  the  corpse  was  brought  out  of  the 
house,  and  layed  on  the  biere,  a  loafe  of  bread  was  brought 
out  and  delivered  to  the  sinne  eater  over  the  corpse,  as  also 
a  mazar  bowl,  of  maple,  full  of  beere  (which  lie  was  to 
drink  up),  and  sixpence  in  money :  in  consideration  he  took 
upon  him,  ipso  facto,  all  the  the  sinnes  of  the  defunct,  and 
freed  him  or  her  from  walking  after  they  were  dead.”  This 
custom,  he  supposes,  had  some  allusion  to  the  scape-goat 
under  the  Mosaical  law. 

Funeral  Sermons. — Speaking  of  the  frequency  of  these 
formerly,  and  their  present  disuse  : — “  Even  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  as  the  infamous  Mother  Crcswell,  the  procuress  in  the- 
reign  of  Charles  II,”  our  author  observes,  “  mast  have  her 
Funeral  Sermon.  “  She,  according  to  Granger,  desired  by 
will  to  have  a  sermon  preached  at  her  funeral,  for  which  the 
preacher  was  to  have  I ()/. ,  but  upon  the  express  condition 
that  he  only  spoke  well  of  her.  A  preacher  was  with  some 
difficulty  found,  who  undertook  the  task.  He,  after  a  sermon 
preached  on  the  general  subject  of  morality,  and  the  good 
uses  to  be  made  ot  it,  concluded  by  saying — ‘  By  the  will  of 
the  deceased,  it  is  expected  l  should  mention  her,  and  say 
nothing  but  what  is  well  of  her.  All  I  shall  say  of  her, 
therefore,  is  this  :  —  she  was  born  well,  she  lived  well,  and  • 
she  died  well,  for  she  was  born  with  the  name  of  Creswell, 
she  lived  in  Clerkenwell,  and  she  died  in  Bridewell.” 

*  A  game  of  cards. 

Hogarth,  who  prided  himself  on  his  skill  as  a  physiogno¬ 
mist,  struck  with  the.extraordinary  atrocities  of  the  notori¬ 
ous  Mother  Brownrigg,  felt  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  her. 
He  accordingly  called  one  morning  on  his  friend,  Mr.  Cat- 
ton,  an  ingenious  artist  and  academician,  then  living  in 
Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  Akerinan,  the  keeper  of  New¬ 
gate,  to  request  the  favour  of  his-accompanying  him  to  the 
Old  Bailey.  Catton,  determining  to  put  his  brother  painter’s 
supposed  art  to  the  test,  feigned  an  excuse  for  stepping  out 
for  a  short  time,  promising  to  go  with  him  the  moment  he 
returned.  He  then  went  to  Akerman,  told  him  who  was 
abo  rt  to  visit  the  prison,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  bring 
Brownrigg  forward  as  some  other  female  prisoner  on  whose 
aspect  he  was  was  desirous  he  should  exercise  his  skill,  as 
he  had  doubts  respecting  her  alleged  guilt.  This  settled 
with  the  gaoler,  he  hurried  back  to  Hogarth,  and  they  soon 
arrived  at  Newgate  together.  Akerman  expressed  his  wish 
as  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  Brownrigg  was  brought  to 
the  caricaturist  as  another  woman.  But  she  no  sooner  en¬ 
tered  the  room  than  Hogarth,  taking  Akerman  and  Catton 
aside,  exclaimed  to  the  former,  “  Good  God  !  you  have, 
Sir,  in  your  custodv,  two  Mother  Brownriggs!  for  that  wo¬ 
man’s  features  tell  me  that  there  is  no  cruelty,  no  crime  of 
which  she  is  not  capable.” 

Quick  one  day  passing  through  Broker-bow,  Moorfields, 
was  seized  upon  by  a  barker,  who  pulled  him  into  the  shop, 
and  began  puffing  off  his  tables  and  chairs.  Quick,  being 
infirm,  made  little  resistance,  but  asked  the  man  if  he  was 
master  of  the  shop  ?  “  No,  S:r,  but  I  will  fetch  him  im¬ 

mediately.”  The  man  returned  with  his  master.  “  Are 
you  master  of  the  shop,  Sir?”  “  Y«s,  Sir)  what  can  I  do 
for  you  ?”  “  Only  just  hold  your  man  a  minute,  whilst  I  go 

out!” 

A  person  of  this  town,  wishing  to  be  informed  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  labouring  man  whom  he  intended  to  employ,  ; 
wrote  to  a  respectable  inhabitant  to  whom  he  was  referred, 
and  from  whom  he  received  the  following  note,  the  pith  of 
which  we  have  piinted  in  italics  : — “  Mr. - ,  begs  to  in¬ 
form  Mr. - that  he  has  known -  for  a  number  ot 

years,  and  never  knew  any  thing  wrong  of  him  but  that  of 
being  an  honest  and  industrious  young  man  ! !  I”— Plymouth 


DANISH  THE  Ainu. 

We!  have  often  wondered  that  the  ^^^^p^^hneighbours’ 

who  have  almost  exhausted  tne  stores  of  ou  genius  apply 

do  not  in  the  present  deficiency  of  nat.ve  com.c  gen.us,  apply 
themselves  to  the  Danish  Theatre  The  Danes  have  me  cam* 

poet,  inferior  only  to  Moliere  in  broad  hunio  {  materials 
him),  and  many  of  his  pieces  would  furnwh  excellent  matena 

For  farces.  The  following  extract  from  his  Don  to  J  J 
brados;  or,  Pride  and  Poverty ,  would  almost  seem  to  hi  e  be 
written  expressly  to  ridicule  tne  absurd  pretensio  >  .  tj,e 

but  imbecile,  and  what  is  still  worse,  pennyless  ultras,  whom 
battle  of  Waterloo  brought  from  their  garrets.  .  ,  • 

Act  II.  Scene  l.—Dan  Ranudo de  Cohbrados,  Donna  Olympia, 
Lady,  Pedro ,  a  Lacquey. 

Don  Ranudo — No  Donna  Olympia !  he  was  not  the  founder -  of 
our  family.  I  can  shew  from  our  Genealogical  KeS‘3^r  ^^  ' 
brados  who  was  in  Etremakura  fifty  years  before  the  Moors  en 
tered  Spain.  We  are  much  more  noble  than  you  suppose. 

Donna  Olympia- Is  it  possible!  Show  me  how,  Don  Ranudo. 
Do  a ‘it  miu  do — See  here,  this  Antonio  de  Cohbrados  was  much 

MDonna  Olympia— Indeed  I  would  not  have  been  l8n"”nt  ®f 
this  for  a  million.  I  always  imagined  that  I  had  lowered  myself 
by  my  alliance  with  you  ;  my  own  Genealogical  Register  1  have 
as  much  at  my  fingers’  end  as  my  Ave  Maria,  from  Juliano  v 
Monte  Ricco  down  to  my  father  Ranudo  Melchior  de  Monte 

Don  Ranudo—  In  this  you  are  to  be  commended,  Donna  Olym¬ 
pia,  that  you  keep  it  constantly  engraven  in  your  memory,  for  it 

is  the  most  precious  jewel  that  we  possess. 

Pedro— I  fancy,  Sir,  it  is  also  the  only  one,  for  every  thing  else  in 
the  house  would  not  fetch  a  single  piece  of  eight  if  brought  to  the 


hammer. 

Don  Ranudo— That  is  nothing,  Pedro,  my  name  and  my  Ge¬ 
nealogical  Register  are  sufficient  wealth  tor  me.  Whenever  1 
read  in  this  book  the  deeds  of  my  ancestors  my  gratification  is 
greater  than  if  I  were  at  the  most  splendid  entertainment. 

Pedro—  [  can  easily  conceive  why  you  Sir  and  my  Lady  care 
i  nothing  for  food;  for  having  five  or  six  score  Colibrados’s  in  your 
belly,  you  can  have  room  for  nothing  else.  I  have  always  ima¬ 
gined  when  I  heard  the  grumbling  in  your  honour’s  inside,  that  it 
was  these  old  Colibradoses,  for  old  heroes  like  them  must  be 
quarrelsome  even  after  their  death.  But  when  the  same  grum¬ 
bling  takes  place  in  mine,  it  is  a  sign  of  hunger;  it  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  afFair  with  me,  and  as  I  have  a  common  stomach  I  must 
have  food  for  it,  and  without  it  I  can  serve  you  and  my  Lady  no 
longer. 

Donna  Olympia — How  shocking  these  vulgar  people  are !  I 
can’t  help  actually  believing  that  they  must  be  made  of  coarser 
materials  than  ourselves,  and  have  a  soul  different  from  that  of 
persons  of  quality.  Their  whole  thought  is  of  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing.  Do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  people  of  such  low  condition 
can  really  expect  salvation  ? 

Don  Ranudo—  Why  yes,  in  a  certain  sense  I  think  they  may  be 
saved;  but  not  so  completely  as  we  persons  of  quality;  for  as 
there  is  a  difference  between  low  men  and  brutes,  there  is  also  a 
difference  between  people  of  high  and  low  condition.  I  don’t 
mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  their  salvation,  though  from  the 
brutal  opinions  they  entertain,  we  are  hardly  warranted  in  pre¬ 
dicting  much  good  for  them. 

Pedro — lam  glad  to  hear  that  yonr  honour  is  to  have  something 
in  the  next  world,  if  you  have  nothing  in  this. 

1  Donna  Olympia — Pedro,  remember  who  you  are,  and  whom 
you  are  speaking  to  ;  you  seem  to  have  quite  forgot  yourself. 

Pedro — The  only  enjoyment,  my  Lady,  which  I  have  in  the 
house  here  is  my  liberty  of  speech,  I  have  no  other  cosolation, 
and  if  you  take  from  me  my  liberty,  it  may  then  be  said  I  serve 
from  pure  generosity.  Give  me  only  what  other  servants  have, 
and  I  will  be  as  respectful  as  the  best  of  them 

Don  Ranudo — Nay,  Donna  Olympia,  allow  him  his  liberty ; 
Emperors,  K:ngs  and  Princes,  you  know,  bear  with  raillery  from 
the  jesters  they  keep;  in  this  we  shall  only  show  our  quality. — 
Remember  however,  Pedro,  though  we  allow  you  to  say  what 
you  please  to  ourselves,  you  must  not  fail  in  your  respect  when 
others  are  present. 

Pedro  — l  say  then,  your  Honour’s  quality  in  this  world  is  a 
tree  which  bears  only  bad  fruit,  namely,  pride,  hunger  and  thirst; 
therefore,  it  will  perhaps  bear  something  better  in  the  next  world. 

Don  Ranudo — Nonsense,  Pedro — People  of  quality  are  never 
poor;  they  are  called  riccos  hombres,  rich  people. 

Pedro— Yes,  that  is  true  they  are  called  rich  people,  just  as 
monks  are  called  God’s  servants;  for  the  latter  are  just  as  godly 
as  the  former  are  rich. 


Don  Ranudo — What  are  you  thinking  of,  Donna  Olympia! 
You  seem  very  contemplative. 

Donna  Olympia— l  am  thinking  how  it  happens  that  no  poel 
appeared  this  year  with  verses  at  our  birth-days. 

Pedro. — Ha,  ha!  I  see  your  Ladyship  does  not  know  our 
poets.  There  are  now  no  magnets  in  our  house  for  gentry  of  this 
description.  If  you  were  to  write  out  in  regular  order  all  the 
titles  of  the  house,  and  hang  them  over  the  door,  and  our  neigh 
hour  the  tailor,  was  to  put  a  steak  or  a  pastey  in  his  parlour,  yot 
would  see  which  was  the  strongest  attraction.  I  know  all  the 
poets  in  the  place,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  for  a  dinn^i 
would  not  reckon  me  up  a  genealogy  from  King  Solomon  anc 
maintain  stoutly  that  I  was  of  higher  rank  than  either  your  ho. 
nour  or  my  lady.  7 

Donna  Olympia — I  can’t  help  laughing  at  Pedro.  It  woulc 
rather  be  a  bad  joke,  Pedro,  to  reckon  you  up  a  genealogy  fron 
King  Solomon— that  would  be  making  a  Jew  of  you,  Pedro 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  Bi^t  I  see  piy  daughter  Eugenia,  and  I  an 
always  glad  to  see  her. 

Don  Ranudo.— She  resembles  her  ancestors  everv  wav  stil 
more  than  her  sister.  '  7 

Olympia  - When  I  see  her,  I  see  a  living  image  of  my  mother 
Donna  Elvira,  in  whose  footsteps  she  closely  treads 

Don  Ranudo  - She  deemed  her  quality  and  her  family  riami 
her  most  valuable  jewel.  ] 

Olympia  —So  will  Eugenia,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken  Hei 
sister  again  has  something  common  in  her  mien  and  carriage 
which  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to;  it  seems  to  me  also  that  sh< 
is  too  familiar  with  people  in  inferior  stations.  Last  week  I  saw 
her  speak  to  a  citizen’s  wife  as  if  she  had  been  her  equal  Yoi 
may  be  sure  I  did  not  spare  her  for  it.  -  1  * 

Don  Ranudo— That  you  ought  not  to  have  done,  Madam  •  foi 
we  may  be  familiar  with  peasants,  citizens  and  servants  withou 
any  danger,  but  when  we  have  to  do  with  people  who  pretend  ti 
be  our  equals,  then  we  must  stand  on  our  quality  •  for  the  forme 
view  the  familiarity  as  condescension,  but  the  latter  as  a  rKht 

Olympia— Very  true;— hut  here  she  comes.  °  ‘ 

Enter  Eugenia. 

Olympia-Come  hither,  my  dear  Eugenia  ;  you  look  for  all  th 
world  like  your  grandmother  Elvira,  and  I  hope  you  will  f„lln,, 
in  her  footsteps.  lov 


Olympia — one  nan  always  her  rank  and  quality  pefore  her  eyes, 
and  esteememthem  more  than  other  thing. 

Eugenia — That  will  I  also  do;  but . 

Olympia — What  do  you  mean  with  your  but? 

Eugenia — Nothing,  Mama;  but . 

Olympia — But!  YVhy  that  but ? 

Pedro — Can’t  your  Ladyship  guess  what  the  but  means?  It  is 
the  same  as  if  she  said,  “  But  I  have  made  a  very  bad  breakfast 
to-day.’* 

Olympia— What  breakfast,  then,  has  she  received  ? 

Pedro — The  same  as  the  test  have  received ;  for  we  have  none 
of  us  broke  our  fast  except  t  he  black  cat,  and  he  lives  by  hunting. 

I  Sir  W.  C- - s,  coming  from  a  City  feast,  in  an  Aldermanic 

state  of  repletion,  was  accosted  by  a  beggar,  who  implored  charity 
irf  the  most  moving  terms,  concluding  with  “  Pray  give  me 
something,  Sir,  I  am  so  hungry.”  “  Give  you,  Sirrah,  give  you,” 
cried  the  Baronet,  “  I’d  give  you  fifty  pounds  for  your  appetite.” 

The  celebrated  Haydn  composed,  from  his  18th  to  his  73d 
year,  i  13  overtures;  163  pieces  (or  the  viola  di  Gamba;  20  diver¬ 
timentos  for  various  instruments;  3  marches,  24  trios,  6  violin 
solos,  15  concertos  for  different  instruments,  30  services,  83  quar¬ 
ters,  66  sonatas,  42  duetts,  5  German  puppet-operas  (a  perform¬ 
ance  which  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  was  much  attached 
to),  5  oratorios,  366  Scotch  airs,  and  400  minuets  and  waltzes.— 
He  was  born  in  1730,  and  died  May,  1809. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  P.  visiting  a  country  Clergyman,  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  preach  to  his  congregation,  which  his  friend  consented 
to  on  condition  that  he  adapted  the  language  of  his  sermon  to 
the  illiterate  capacities  of  his  parishioners,  and  that  he  used  ho 
hard  words.  After  the  sermon  was  over  Dr.  P.  asked  his  friend 
whether  he  had  not  strictly  observed  the  conditions?  The  other 
replied  that  he  lwd  used  several  words  beyond  the  comprehension 
of ids  hearers,  and  instanced  the  word  felicity,  for  which  he  would 
have  substituted  happiness.  Dr.  P.  contended  that  one  word  was 
as  plain  as  the  other;  and,  to  prove  it,  proposed  calling  in  the 
ploughman,  and  putting  it  to  him,  which  was  done.  “  Well, 
Robin,  do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  felicity  ?  “  Ees, 

Sir,”  said  Robin  (scratching  his  head,  arfd  endeavouring  to  look 
wise),  “  ees,  Sir,  I  thinks  as  how  I  does.”  “  Well,  Robin, 
speak  up.”  “  Wy,  Sir,  I  doesn’t  know  disactly ,  but  I  thinks  it’s 
some’a?  inside  of  ?  pig !” 

The  celebrated  Lessing  was  remarkable  fora  frequent  absence  j 
of  mind.  Having  missed  money  at  different  times,  without  being  I 
able  to  discover  who  took  it,  he  determined  to  put  the  honesty  of 
his  servant  to  a  trial,  and  left  a  handful  of- gold  on  the  table.— 
“  Of  course  you  counted  it,”  said  one  of  his  friends.  “  Count 
it,”  said  Dosing,  rather  embarrassed  ;  “  no,  I  forgot  that.” 

A  celebrated  vocal  performer  was  praised  in  an  Italian  Lady’s 
presence:  “  Yes,”  she  said,  “  a  fine  voice,  but  a  bad  heart!  My 
brother,  the  Cardinal,  made  a  soprano  of  him,  and  he  never 
evinced  the  least  gi  atitude.” 

Joseph  Peter  Buchoz,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  at  Nancy,  who  died  at  Paris  a  few  years  since,  was  a  very 
voluminous  writer.  His  works,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1782,  as 
enumerated  by  himself  in  a  catalogue,  printed  at  that  period,  of 
ten  pages  in  (olio,  consisted  of  Folios  88,  Quartos  7,  Octavos  71, 
Duedecimos  128,  Sexdecimos  18 — Total  319.  So  that  he  has  a 
fair  claim  to  the  title  Haller  has  given  him  of  “  Polygraphus.” 
His  works  were  chiefly  relative  to  Natural  History;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  expended  200, 000  livres  in  printing  and  engraving.— 
During  the  latter  part  of  liis  life  lie  was  reduced  to  great  distress; 
ibut  a  short  time  before  his  death  the  French  Governmeht  granted 
\hini  a  pension  of  1,200  livres. 

A  countrywoman  being  at  vespers,  and  the  curate  singing  very 
badly,  wept  aloud  every  time  she  heard  him  sing.  The  curate 
perceiving  this,  called  her  to  him,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  her 
grief.  “  Alas  !  sir,”  answered  she,  “  I  had  an  ass  who  was  the 
best  beast  in  the  world,  but  unfortunately  he  was  devoured  by  a 
wolf.  As  I  loved  him  very  tenderly,  I  never  hear  you  sing  but 
I  think  of  my  poor  beast ;  for  nothing  can  be  so  like  as  his  voice 
!and  yours.” 

Tie  original  Lockitt  happened  to  be  incorrect  on  the  seventieth 
night  of. the  run — Mr.  Rich  was  in  a  rage — the  Actor  gave  the 
retort  courteous  with — “  Zounds,  Sir,  do  ye  think  a  man  can 
remember  to  eternity  !  !  ” 

In  a  celebrated  comic  epistle  “  to  Gorges  Edmond  Howard ,” 
to  which  are  appended  notes,  very  humourously  hitting  off  the  style, 
and  borrowing  the  name  of  George  Faulkner,  of  burlesque  ce¬ 
lebrity,  the  annotator  describes  the  Corporation  of  Dublin;  as 
“  remarkable  for  two  things— loyally  and  thick  legs — in  token  and 
forthe  display  whereof  (continues  he)  they  go  in  their  robes,  and 
on  foot,  every  4th  of  November,  round  the  statue  of  his  sacred 
Majesty,  King  William  III.  in  College-green.” 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  Arnaut  dress  is  their  boots,  which 
they  wear  in  war  and  in  travelling;  they  are  of  silver,  sometimes 
gilt  and  curiously  worked.  They  are  in  general  made  to  cover 
the  back  and  inside  of  the  leg  about  half  way  from  the  instep ; 
and  being  of  different  pieces  united  together,  yield  to  the  motion 
of  the  leg.  Two  circular  and  concave  bits  of  silver  are  fitted  to 
the  ancle  bones,  to  defend  that  prominent  and  tender  part,  so 
easily  injured  in  travelling  on  foot  amongst  rocks  and  forests;  they 

I  are  sometimes  worn  also  on  the  outside  of  the  knees. 

I  -  -  -  -  -  1 

Between  two  and  three  centuries  ago  it  was  the  custom,  as 
stated  in  the  old  chronicles,  “  for  enamoured  maydes  and  gentil- 
women”  to  give  to  their  favourite  swains,  as  tokens  of  their  love, 
little  handkerchiefs,  about  three  or  f«ur  inches  square,  wrought 
round  about,  often  in  embroidery,  with  a  button  or  tassel  at  each 
corner,  and  a  little  one  in  the  centre.  The  finest  of  these  favours 
were  edged  with  narrow  gold  lace  or  twist ;  and  then,  being  fold¬ 
ed  up  in  four  cross  folds,  so  as  the  middle  might  be  seen,  they 
were  worn  by  the  accepted  lovers  in  their  hats,  or  at  the  breast. 
These  favours  became  at  last  so  much  in  vogue,  that  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time  they  were  sold  ready-made  in  the  shops,  from  sixpence 
to  sixteen-pppce  a  piece,  lokens  were  also  given  by  the  gentle¬ 
men,  and  accepted  *y  their  fair  mistiesses;  thus  described  in  one 
of  Beaumont  apd  Fletcher’s  plays : 

“  Given  ear-rings  we  will  wear, 

Bracelets  of  our  lover’s  hair; 

Which  they  on  our  arms  shall  twist, 

( With  our  names  carved)  on  our  wrist.” 


JOCULAR  TENURES. 


Some  of  the  services  to  be  performed  to  the  Crown,  bv 
this  species  of  tenure,  3how  the  extreme  simplicity  in  eating 
and  living  of  the  Sovereign  at  these  early  periods. 

William  Russi  held  the  manner  of  Henningford  by  the 
service  of  finding  for  our  Lord  the  King  “one  spindle  full 
of  yarn  (worsted),  when  the  King  should  go  into  Ireland,  to 
repair  the  pavilion.’* 

William  de  Alesbury  held  lands  in  Buckinghamshire  by 
the  service  of  finding  “  straw  for  the  King’s  bed,  and  to 
straw  his  bed  in  winter,  and  also  finding  for  the  King,  when 
he  should  come  to  Aylesbury  in  the  summer,  straw  for  his 
bed,  and  grass  or  rushes  to  strew  his  chamber.”  Shakspeare 
mentions  this  custom  of  strewing  rushes,  in  several  places  of 
his  dramas,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
(Part  II.  Act  V.)  where,  at  the  Coronation  procession 
of  Henry  V.,  two  grooms  enter  strewing  of  rushes,  and  the 
first  groom  calls  out 

“•  More  rushes  !  more  rushes  /” 

Straw  was  used  for  the  King’s  bed  as  late  as  the  time  of 
denry  Vi. I. — (See  Archccologia,  v.  iv.  p.  312.) 

The  manor  of  Wilmington,  Kent,  was  anciently  held  by 
the  service  of  finding  for  the  King  “  one  pot-hook  for  his 
meat,”  whenever  he  should  come  that  way.  Henry  the 
Third's  Queen’s  goldsmith  was  to  render  yearly  to  the  King 
‘  a  pot  of  honey”  for  lands  at  Newington,  Surrey;  Wil¬ 
iam  Gardiner  held  an  estate  in  Lancaster  “  to  find  pot- 
lerbs  and  leeks  for  the  King,  when  he  came  to  the  Castle 
there.”  And  another  paid  for  land  elsewhere  “  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  dressing  such.”  Emmer  de  Hamon  held  an  estate 
by  the  service  of  “  cutting  out  the  linen  clothes  of  the  King 
and  Queen.”  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  Royal 
tenures,  however,  was  one  where  a  William  Hopperhost 
leld  land  by  the  service  of  keeping  for  the  King  six  damsels 
Imeretrices),  and  another  by  which  Hamo  de  Gatton  held 
the  manor  of  Gateshull,  by  the  service  of  being  “  marshal 
of  twelve  girls  who  followed  the  King’s  Court.”  The 
former  service  is  called  “  Pimp  tenure,”  and  has  occasioned 
much  dispute  and  some  merriment,  as  being  supposed  to 
mean  that  these  were  women  kept  for  the  King’s  pleasures.- 
Good  reasons,  however,  have  been  given  by  late  writers  for 
dissenting  from  this  opinion;  the  term  “  meretrices”  being 
explained  by  them  to  mean  merely  washerwomen,  or  laun¬ 
dry-maids. 

Among  other  singular  tenures  granted  by  subjects  the 
ollowing  are  enumerated  : — 

In  the  manor  of  Stoneiey,  Warwickshire,  there  were 
anciently  four  bondmen,  whereof  each  held  one  messuage 
and  certain  land,  by  the  service  of  “  making  the  gallows, 
any  hanging  the  thieves  there.”  Each  of  which  I?ondmen 
was  to  wear  a  red  clout  between  his  shoulders,  upon  his 
upper  garment,  Sir  Edward  Coke  says  this  is  the  worst 
species  of  tenure  be  ever  heard  of. 

Ralph  Scales  gave  the  Knights  Templars,  170  acres  of  ara¬ 
ble  and  also  other  land  in  Essex  ;  and  they  had  other  lands 
lere,  the  tenants  of  some  of  which  “  was  to  ear  in  lieu  of  ail 
services.”  Memdtscubit  pro  omni  servitio.  But  the  next 
tenure  was  still  more  ludicrous  : — “  A  farm  at  Brook  Home, 


m  Langsell,  in  the  parish  of  Ramston,  111  the  county  of 
York,  paid  yearly  to  Godfrey  Bosville,  Esq.  a  snow  bah  at 
Midsummer,  and  a  red  rose  at  Christmas .”  Tins  extraor¬ 
dinary  service,  the  editor  supposes,  was  fulfilled  by  presenting 
a  preserved  or  dried  rose,  as  it  is  not  specified  that  it  should 
be  fresh  gathered.  And  as  to  the  snow  ball,  he  easily 
accounts  for  it  by  remarking,  that  he  has  himself  ofc?elv^ 

snow  in  the  caverns  or  hollows  upon  the  high  moois  ira  the 

neighbourhood  in  the  midst  _ 

CUSTOMS  OF  MANORS. 

The  custom  in  the  town  of  Montgomery,  with  scolds  and 
incontinent  women,  was,  “  that  when  they  were  taken,  they 
were  adjudged  to  the  goging  stoole,  (backing  stool)  ami 
there  to  stand  with  their  feet  naked,  and  their  hair  hanging 
and  dishevelled  for  such  time,  as .they  might  be  seen  by  aU 
persons  passing  that  way.”  And  m  the  Hundred  ot  Sand¬ 
wich  in  Kent,  the  execution  of  felons  condemned  to  death, 
n  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  was 1  by  drowning 
and  in  the  year  1315,  a  complaint  was  made  by  the  prior  of 
Clirist  Church,  fo,  -’.ha,  J  had  directed  <h. com-  •  * 

certain  stream,  ca'Ued  the  Gestlyng,  that  felons  could 

be  executed  for  want  of  water.  XTrp*j 

ANCIENT  FORMS  OF  GRANTS 
The  following  is  a  Charter  of  King  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  : —  .... 

“  Ich  Edward  Koning, 

Have  yeoven  of  my  forest  the  keeping  . 

Of  the  Hundred  of  Chelmar  and  Dauncing 
To  Randolph  Pepperking,  and  to  lm  kindling 
With  harte  and  hinde,  doe  and  bokke, 

Wild  foule  with  his  flocke  _ 

Partrich,  tesaunte  ben,  and  feasaunte  coc  , 

With  green  and  vvilde  stob  and  stokk,  . 

To  kepen  and  to  yeomen  by  aU  her  mlKh 
Both  by  day  and  eke  by  night. 

And  hounds  for  to  bolde  : 

Four  greyhoundes  and  six  raches 
For  hare  and  fox,  and  wilde  cattes. 

And,  therefore,  ich  made  him  my  booke, 

Witteness  the  bishop  Wolston, 

And  booke  ylei  ed  many  on 
And  Sweuyne  of  Essex  our  brother. 

And  teken  him  many  other. 

And  our  Steward  Howelin 
That  besought  me  for  him.” 


v,. 
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JOCULAR  TENURES. 

The  foliowing  are  some  of  the  most  amusing  tenures, 
customs  of  manors,  forms  of  ancient  deeds,  &c.,  in  the 
new  edition  of  that  entertaining  and  very  interesting  work, 
Blount’s  Jocular  Tenures  : — 

TENURES  BY  GRAND  SERJEANTY,  &c. 

Robert  Agyllon  held  one  carucate  of  land  in  Addington, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  by  the  service  “  of  making  one 
mess,  in  an  earthen  pot,  in  the  kitchen  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  called  diligrout]  and  if 
there  be  fat  or  lard  in  the  mess,  it  is  called  maupigyrum.” 
This  tenure,  which  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  Henry 
II.,  was  performed  at  the  Coronation  of  his  late 
Majesty,  and  appears  to  have  been  continued  Jregularly 
through  the  long  period  between  the  two  reigns.  At  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  Thomas  Leigh,  Esq.  (to  whom 
this  service  was  then  adjudged  in  right  of  his  manor) 
brought  up  to  the  king’s  table,  a  mess  of  the  same  pottage 
called  grout,  or  diligrout,  and  it  was,  by  the  Lord  High 
Chamberlain,  presented  to  the  king,  who  accepted  the  ser¬ 
vice,  but  did  not  eat  of  the  pottage.  There  does  not  exist, 
we  are  told,  any  ancient  receipt  for  the  making  of  this  dish, 
but  it  is  conjectured  that  it  may  be  the  same  called  in  certain 
cookery  receipts  of  the  13tli  century,  “  Bardolph.”  The 
family  of  Bardolph  having  been  about  that  date,  lord  of  this 
manor,  and  which  was  a  pottage  consisting  of  “  almond 
mylk,  the  brawn  of  capons,  sugar  and  spices,  and  chicken 
parboyled  and  clopped,  &c.” 

Solomon  de  Campis,  (At-fie!d)  held  lands  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  of  the  King,  by  the  singular  service  of  “  holding  the  head 
of  our  lord  the  King,  as  often  as  he  should  pass  over  sea, 
if  it  should  be  needful” — (i.  e.  if  his  Majesty  should  chance 
to  be  sea  sick  ) 

Lady  Haioisc  de  London,  held  the  manor  of  Essegarston, 
in  Wales  by  Serjeantry — “  to  conduct  the  vanguard  of  the 
King’s  army,  as  oltan  as  lie  should  go  into  Wales  with  one  ; 
and  in  returning  to  biing  up  the  rereward  of  the  said  army.  ’ 
This  appears  a  singular  tenure  for  a  female,  hut  was  not  of 
a  nature  so  strange  as  modern  times  may  imagine.  For  in 
Shakspeare’s  Henry  VI.  (Part  III.  act  iii,  scene  3  ),  Queen 
Margaret,  bids  Warwick  tell  King  Edward  IV. 

- “My  mourning  weeds  are  laid  aside. 

And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on.” 

It  was  once  no  unusual  thing  for  Queens  themselves  to 
appear  in  armour,  at  the  head  of  their  forces.  The  suit 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  wore,  when  she  rode  tfiiough  the 
lines  at  Tilbury,  to  encourage  the  troops  on  the  approach  ot 
tl;e  Armada,  in  1588,  may  be  still  seen  at  the  Tower. 

Service  tkrformeu  at  the  Edinburgh  Banquet.— 
The  honourable  service  of  attending  on  the  King,  with  a 
silver  basin  and  ewer  and  a  napkin,  for  his  Majesty 
to  dip  his  hands,  which  was  performed  by  William 
Howhon  Crawfurd,  the  younger,  of  Braehead  and  Crawfurd- 
land,  in  place  of  his  mother,  the  proprietrix  of  Braehead, 
in  the  county  of  Mid  Lothian,  being  the  tenure  by  which 
these  lands  are  held,  has  its  origin  in  the  following  very  in¬ 
teresting  story,  related  ot  an  ancestor  of  the  present  family 
of  Hinvisoti  of  Braehead: — “  One  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland 
(James  II.  or  III-),  travelling  incog,  (as  was  frequently  his 
custom)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cramoud  Bridge,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  gang  of  gipsies,  then  very  numerous  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  King  long  gallantly  defended  himself;  but  they 
at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  the  ground,  when  a 
husbandman,  named  Howison,  and  his  son,  employed  in 
thrashing  grain  in  a  barn  hard  by,  hearing  the  noise  of  the 
scuffle,  came  out,  and,  seeing  one  man  attacked  by  so  many, 
gallantly  sided  with  the  weaker  party,  and  dealt  such  lusty 
blows  with  their  flails  among  the  gipsies  as  put  them  to 
flight,  and  rescued  the  stranger  from  his  perilous  situation. 
They  afterwards  conducted  him  to  their  humble  dwelling, 
and,  having  presented  him  with  a  basin  of  water  and  napkin 
to  remove  the  blood  and  dirt  from  the  bruises  received  in 
the  contest,  they  gave  him  such  refreshment  as  their  house 
afforded.  Tradition  adds,  that  when  the  stranger  laid  aside 
his  cloak,  the  farmer  perceived  by  his  apparel  that  he  was  a 
person  of  some  distinction,  and  placed  him  accordingly  at 
the  head  of  his  board.  This  was  at  first  declined;  but  the 
farmer  persisted,  saying  “  he  was  master  there,”  and  the 
stranger  was  obliged  to  comply.  Before  going  away,  the 
stranger,  after  many  thanks,  invited  his  deliverer  to  visit 
him  in  Edinburgh,  and  desired  him  to  inquire  at  the  Castle 
for  “ane  James  Stuart,”  who  would  gratify  the  curiosity  he 
had  expressed  of  seeing  that  fortress.  “  Wow,  man,”  ob¬ 
served  the  farmer,  “  I  would  like  to  see  the  Castle  ;”  consi¬ 
dering  this,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  he  had  rendered.  At  no  distant  period  the  farmer 
availed  himself  of  the  invitation,  and,  having  asked  for  his 
friend,  as  directed,  was,  with  due  astonishment,  ushered 
into  an  assembly  of  nobles  and  courtiers,  among  whom  he 
recognised  his  old  friend  “  James  Stuart.”  Hd  again  re¬ 
peated  his  gratitude,  and  at  the  same  time  informed  him 
that  the  King  was  present,  whom  he  would  soon  find  out  by 
being  the  only  person  covered.  “Then,”  said  the  bewil¬ 
dered  farmer,  “  it  maun  be  either  you  or  I.”  After  divert¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  farmer’s  simplicity,  the  now-disclosed 
monarch  desired  the  farmer  to  name  a  boon  such  as  he  could 
be3tow,  for  his  deliverance.  The  honest  rustic  modestly  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  summit  of  his  earthly  wishes  was  to  become 
proprietor  of  the  lands  which  he  occupied  as  bondsman ; 
which  was  cheerfully  complied  with  by  the  Monarch,  and  11 
crown  charter  of  the  lands  of  Braehead  was  immediately 
prepared,  wjth  the  reddendo  of  holding  a  .basin  of  water  and 
a  napkin  for  the  King  to  wash,  when  required  so  to  do,  in 
commemoration  of  the  friendly  office  performed  by  the  hus¬ 
bandman  to  the  Sovereign,  on  rescuing  him  from  the  gipsies. 

Coroner. — This  word,  says  Leland,  does  not,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed,  mean  an  Officer  on  the  Crown  side  ;  out  it 
is  a  contraction  of  two  British  words,  Corpli-Lotuw) ,  a 


A  JFO UL D- BE  Id  E R MI  1 

(From  the  Dumfries  Courier .) 

Not  long  ago,  a  good  looking  young  man  called 
at  oar  office,  and  inquired  if  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  rep  rt,  that  the  young  Duke  of  Bqc'fleuch 
had  beet)  advertising  for  a  hermit !  At  this  ques¬ 
tion  we  very  naturally  stared  ;  but  perceiving 
that  the  youth  was  quite  serious,  we  thought  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  quizzing  him  a  little.  At 
first  lie  pretended  that  his  inquiries  related  solely 
to  a  friend,  but  in  tho  course  of  conversation  wc 
easily  discovered  that  the  candidate  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  herniitship  was  no  other  than  the  youth 
himself.  “  Well/*  said  we  “  and  what,  pray, 
may  be  your  particular  qualifications  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  question?  You  are  yet  a  very  your.g  man, 
as  the  smoothnees  of  your  chin  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cates,  although,  in  the  ease  of  a  hermit,  a  long 
heard  is  as  necessary  an  appendage  as  a  piper  is  to 
a  Highland  regiment.  In  the  summer  months  no 
one  would  certainly  pity  you  amidst  the  beautiful 
woods  of  Drumlanrig,  with  the  partridge  to  chirp 
you  to  repose,  and  the  lark  to  cheer  you  with  his 
morning  song,  even  if  you  never  saw  a  human  face 
excepting  when  your  own  was  reflected  from  the 
running  brook.  But  in  winter,  wheft  every  thing 
is  changed — when  the  rain  beats,  the  wind  howls, 
and  the  lion  roars,  your  solitude,  of  course,  would 
not  be  quite  so  agreeable;  and  are  you  quite  sure 
that  you  would  not  tire — that  you  would  not,  in 
short,  steal  away  some  dark  December  night  to 
get  a  crack  with  Jenny  Newbigging,  the  miller's 
rosy  cheeked  daughter,  whom  you  so  often  saw 
home  from  the  Thornhill  dancing  school  ?”  At 
this  question  our  visitor  looked  rather  abashed, 
and  seemed  to  say  by  bis  blushing,  “  wha,  I  won¬ 
der,  can  hae  tell’d  you  about  my  friend  Jenny 
but  quickly  recovering  himself,  he  replied,  “  I 
shaved  my  beard  because  I  was  coinin’  in  to  the 
toun,  hut  it  would  soon  grow  langeneugh  if  I  waul- 
to  let  it  alane;  and  forbye  that,  whan  sae  mony  o’ 
the  neighbours  are  gaun  awa  i’  the  Thamsan’s 
ships  to  bide  in  the  big  wuds  o’  America,  it  wad  be 
nae  great  hardship  surely  to  stay  in  the  beautifu’ 
wee  wud  o’  Drumlanrig.”  O  !  ho  !  thought  we, 
you  are  not  such  a  Sawney  after  all,  and  dismissed 
the  man  with  an  assurance  that  if  ever  two  most 
unlikely  events  came  to  pass — first,  that  a  hermit 
should  be  required  for  the  domain  of  Drumlanrig, 
aud  secondly,  that  we  should  have  any  thing  to  say 
with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  that  he,  of 
all  men,  would  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
named  as  the  successful  candidate. 

Not  many  days  after  this  interview,  we  were 
waited  upon  by  another  youth,  booted,  spurred, 
and  great  coated  ;  and  whose  appearance  altogether 
bespoke  him  at  least  the  son  cf  a  substantial 
farmer*  After  many  cautious  inquiries,  as  to  our 
personal  identity,  he  proceeded  to  open  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  mission—1 r‘  You  are  Mr.  M.,  you  say,” 

“  Yes,  at  your  service,  sir.”  “  Aweel,  you  see,  ! 
was  recommended  to  you  as  a  good  hand  for  wri¬ 
ting  me  a  skit.”  “  A  skit !  what  do  you  mean  by 
that?”  “  Ou  (laughing)  yiou’re  joking  me  now  ; 
you  surely  ken  what  a  skit  is.” — “  0!  a  satire,  a 
lampoon— is  that  what  you  mean?” — “Aye,  just 
a  bi  t  skit,  ye  ken.”  “  Well,  and  what  may  be  the 
subject?”  “Ou,  ye  see  there  was  a  mill  heating 
down  at  our  place  the  ither  week,  and  there  was 
some  inyeeted,  and  some  that  warna  inveeted— 
and  some  that  got  farther  ben  than  ithers;— X 
mean  some  that  war  weel  served,  and  ithers  that 
warna  just  sae  weel  served  :  and  as  the  thing  has 
created  a  vast  o’talk,  there’s  a  wheen  o’  us  that 
wad  like  to  hae  a  skit  written  on’t,  rather,  may 
be,  a  touch  past  orrlinair.”  On  this  we  affected  to 
look  very  grave,  and  told  the  man  candidly,  that 
we  never  dealt  in  personalities,  cautioning  him  at 
the  same  time  as  to  the  probable  consequence  of 
his  projected  skit.  At  this  rebuff  he  appeared 
rather  disappointed— so  much  so  that  he  attempted 
to  reason  the  point  with  us,  and  muttered  as  he 
left  the  office — “  Weel,  but  I  didna  mean  you  to  doV 
lor  naetbing,  and  if  you  wad  come  into  the  King’s 
Arms  and  tak’  a  glass,  I  wad  pay  you  onv  thin  Tin 
reason,  you  like  to.  ask.”  0> 

“  What  must  I  do,”  said  the  f  Jon.  J.  W.  Ward 
to  Lord' Byron,  “  wh«t  must  I  do  to  be  re.Whifc-5 
ged  ?”  ‘‘  You  must  first,”  answered  the  Noble 

Poet,  ”  be  re- Warded,”  ■  , 


A  DREARY  COUNTRY  AND  MEAGRE 
r  '  A  CCOMMODATION . 

A  Fragment. 

Mr.  Coxe  thus  speaks  of  the  roads  of  Boland, 
and  of  the  inconvenience  of  travelling: — “  I  never 
saw  a  road  so  barren  of  interesting  scenes  as 
from  Cracow  to  Warsaw.  Thenj  is  not  a  single 
object  throughout  the  whole  tract  which  can  for  a 
moment  diaw  the  attention  of  the  most  inquisitive 
traveller.  The  countvWNr  the  most  part, is  level, 
with  little  variation  of  sirrface,  and  is  chiefly  over¬ 
spread  with  vast  tracts  of  thick  gloomy  forests, 
and  even  where  the  country  was  more  open,  the 
distant  horizon  was  always  skirted  with  wood. 
The  trees  were  mostly  pines  and  firs,  intermixed 
with  beach,  birch,  and  small  oaks.  The  occasional 
breaks  in  the  forest  presented  some  pasture  ground, 
and  here  and  there  a  few  meagre  crops  of  corn. 
Without  having  actually  traversed  it,  I  could 
hardly  have  conceived  so  comfortless  a  region — a 
forlorn  stillness  and  solitude  prevailed  almost 
throughout  the  whole  extent,  with  few  symptoms 
of  an  finhabited  and  still  less  of  a  civilized  coun¬ 
try.  Though  in  the  high  road  which  unites  Cracow 
to  Warsaw,  in  the  course  of  about  258  English 
miles,  we  met  in  our  progress  only  two  carriages 
and  about  a  dozen  carts.  The  country  was  equally 
thin  of  human  inhabitants— a  few  straggling  vil¬ 
lages,  all  built  of  wood,  succeeded  one  another  at 
long  intervals,  whose  miserable  appearance  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  wretchedness  of  the  country 
around  them.  In  these  assemblages  of  huts,  the 
only  places  of  reception  for  travellers  were  hovels, 
belonging  to  Jews, totally  destitute  of  furniture  and 
every  species  of  accommodation.  Eggs  and  milk 
were  our  greatest  luxuries,  and  could  not  always 
be  obtained.” 

Flexibility  of  the  HujUn  Frame.— J.  Clark, 
a  well-made  man,  and  rather  stout,  exhibited,  in 
the  most  natural  manner,  every  species  of  deform¬ 
ity  and  dislocation  to  which  the  human  form  is  li¬ 
able.  He  frequently  diverted  himself  with  the 
tailors,  who  came  to  measure  him  for  clothes,  by 
changing  h:s  posture,  and  apparently  his  shape, 
when  the  clothes  were  brought  home.  He  could 
dislocate  the  vertebrae  of  his  back,  and  other  parts 
of  his  body,  and  resume  their  proper  form,  at  his 
pleasure.  He  once  presented  himself,  in  this  situ¬ 
ation,  as  a  patient,  before  Molins,  a  famous  sur¬ 
geon,  who,  shocked  at  his  appearance,  reffised  to 
attempt  the  cure.  He  often  passed  for  a  cripple 
with  persons  who,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  had 
been  conversing  with  him.  Upon  these  occasions 
he  would  not  only  change  the  position  of  his  limbs, 
but  alter  his  features  and  countenance.  He  could 
assume  all  the  professional, characteristic,  and  sin¬ 
gular  faces  which  he  had  observed  at  the  theatre, 
a  t  the  Quakers’  meeting,  or  any  other  place  of  pub¬ 
lic  resort.  He  was  by  profession  a  posture-master, 
and  died  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
King  William. 

Adventure  of  a  Dog-.— In  the  summer  of  1818, 
Jesse  I).  Knight,  who  had  resided  many  years  near 
Poquestow  Creek,  in  Philadelphia  county,  emi¬ 
grated  with  his  family  to  Ohio,  where  he  settled 
near  Zanesville.  He  took  with  him  a  large  dog, 
which  he  highly  valued.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
dog  was  missing,  and  no  account  could  be  obtained 
concerning  him  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length 
he  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  master's  brother, 
wbeie  the  family  had  resided  some  time  previous 
to  their  removal.  Ije  seemed  much  rejoiced  that 
he  had  got  back  to  his  old  quarters;  but  he  was 
lank,  and  very  much  reduced  in  flesh,  having  evi¬ 
dently  met  with  poor  living'  in  his  travels.  It  is  j 
supposed  he  came  glone  more  than  3000  miles,  de¬ 
fending  for  .sustenance  on  what  he  could  pick  up 
by  the  way.  .  ■ 

j  Canon  of  Criticism. — The  Cardinal  de  Retz 
I  asked  Menage  one  day  to  give  him  some  idea  of 
poetry,  that  he  might  be  able  to  form  a  sort  of 
judgment  of  the  mass  that  was  brought  to  him. 

“  Sir,”  said  Menage,  “  this  is  a  matter  that  would 
occupy  more  time  than  you  could  spare  ;  but  I’ll 
tell  you  what  you  may  do — whenever  they  lead 
any  of  their  poems  to  you,  say  a.ta  venture/  That's 
very  bad' — you’ll  seldom  he  wrong.” 


SELF  IMMOLATION . 

i  j  Early  In  January,  a  warrior  died  at  Kennedy,  and 

|  was  burnt  in  a  well  about  six  feet  deep — tbe  same 
day  his  wife  prior  to  his  death  told  him  she  would 
go  with  him,  and  the  same  night  dreamt  her  hus¬ 
band  came  to  her  when  asleep,  and  hit  her  upon 
the  shoulder,  saying,  “  Arc  you  asleep,  are  you 
coming."  Upon  this  she  immediately  rose  and; 
gave  her  child -to  her  family,  saying,  “  Take  it,  I 
shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,"  and  de¬ 
sired  things  might  be  prepared,  as  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  burn  herself  at  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  all  the  offers  of  money,  and  persuasions  of 
her  brother  and  family,  were  of  no  avail.  The 
Rajah  and  Tassalder  did  all  in  their  power  to  di£» 
suade  her  from  committing  tin’s  rash  act,  but  she 
replied — “  Why  trouble  yourselves  about  me,  or 
my  life,  as  I  have  promised  to  burn  myself  where 
my  husband  has  been  burnt,  and  am  determined  to 
do  it  ?”  As  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  prohibit 
the  poor  girl  making  away  with  herself,  she  at  a 
little  after  four  o’clock  left  her  dwelling,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  her  family,  and  proceeded  to  a  tank  near 
the  village  where  her  husband  had  been  burnt,  and 
after  making  the  usual  ceremonies,  walked  three 
times  round  the  well.  Her  brother  and  other  rela¬ 
tions  had  hold  ofher  hand,  when  she  quitted  their 
hold  and  plunged  into  the  well  and  sat  down, 
when,  dreadful  to  relate,  wood,  oil,  and  ghee  were 
thrown  upon  her  by  a  few  people.  She  was  quite 
composed,  and  requested  the  people  not  to  throw 
any  more  upon  her,  as  she  was  with  her  husband  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  she  was  con- 
sum  d  to  ashes,  without  a  groan  or  shriek.  Not  a 
tom-lom  was  heat,  nor  did  the  natives  shout,  as 
generally  is  the  case.  All  seemed  horror  struck 
at  what  they  had  witnessed.  On  the  forenoon  of 
the  day  she  was  to  burn  herself,  she  bathed,  put 
on  clean  linen,  ate  betel,  and  held  in  her  hand  a 
small  looking-glass,  upon  which  she  continually 
kept  looking.  The  poor  creature  was  only  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  had  one  child. — Calcutta 
Journal. 

Method  of  Destroying  a  Shark. — The  shark 
is  such  an  enemy  to  our  seafaring  brethren,  that 
sailors  have  as  little  compassion  for  this  animal  as 
he  has  for  them.  This  sea-tiger  follows  a  vessel 
for  several  days,  and  snaps  at,  and  swallows,  indis¬ 
criminately,  every  thing  thrown  in  the  sea.  The 
sailors,  taking  advantage  of  this  propensity,  heat 
a  brick  intensely  hot,  which  they  cover  with  sail 
cloth  dipped  in  oil  very  thick,  and  binding  it  tight 
with  twine  throw  it  overboard.  The  greedy  glut¬ 
ton  swallows  it  at  a  venture,  and  perhaps  conceives 
it  at  first  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  gentle  sto¬ 
machic.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  the  sea 
all  in  a  foam  with  his  dying  and  spasmodic  convul¬ 
sions — and  the  upturned  white  belly  of  the  mou-  . 
ster  proclaims  to  the  delighted  mariners  that  the 
j  hour  of  his  tyranny  is  over. 

Disinterestedness*— -Marshal  de  Boucicaut 
left  but  one  son,  only  three  or  four  years  old,  who 
was  afterwards  Marshal  of  France  and  Governor 
of  Genoa.  This  great  gr.cat  man  did  not  study  to 
heap  together  riches  for  the  heir  of  his  name  and 
his  glory.  Careless  as  to  pecuniary  advantages, 
his  sole  care  was  to  leave  him  models  of  virtue. 
His  friends  were  one  day  blaming  him  for  not  hay¬ 
ing  turned  to  better  account  the  favour  of  his 
master,  King  John — “  I  have  not,"  said  he,  “  sold 
any  part  of  the  inheritance  which  I  received  from 
mv  ancestors  ;  neither  have  I  increased  it.  If  my 
son  be  a  good  man,  he  will  have  enough;  but  it  he 
be  worthless,  he  will  have  too  much,  and  it  will  be 
a  pity  he  should  possess  so  much." 

j  TurUJi  hi  ran  .,/  Honesty.—*  An  officer  belonging  to 
the  Court  of  the  son  of  the  I'arha  ot  Egypt,  died  lately 

I  at  Medina.  When  he  died,  no  property  belonging  to 
him  could  be  found,  except  a  few  piastres  in  his  pocket. 
Soon  after,  a  woman  came  to  the  palace  with  a  bag  of 
800  piastres  in  sequins,  saying,  that  the  officer  ha< 
left  it  with  her,  and  had  never  called  to  Hike  it  back. 
The  Pacha  took  the  bag  and  put  the  woman  in  prison, 
accusing  her  of  having  conceal'd  more  than  she  ha- 
given  up.  A  Turk  cannot  conceive  that  a  person  can 
be  honest. 


'  KILLING  OF  A.  TIG  Ell. 

PONDICHERRI,  April  12. 

A  tiger  has  been  shot  this  morning  at  Gondi. 
chern,  in  town,  and  in  Mr.  de  Baussett’s  house. 
You  will  think  this  a  fable,  or  that,  under  tbe  de¬ 
nomination  of  tiger,  I  speak  of  the  least  animal  of 
the  kind,  but  you  will  be  mistaken.  1  mean  a  first 
size  panther,  measuring  within  the  tail  four  feet 
four  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  as  every  one  here  can  give  evidence.  It 
seems  that  this  animal  came  astray  into  the  town 
last  night,  and  it  was  found  this  morning  en¬ 
trenched  in  an  half  decayed  earth-made  shelter, 
generally  used  in  this  country  to  keep  paddy  in, 
and  named  patailli,  which  was  placed  in  an  old 
open  magazine,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  was  customary  to  close  therein  a  few  geese; 
and  the  boy  who  came  in  the  morning  to  take 
them  out,  missing  one  of  them,  looked  into  the 
patailli  to  see  if  it  was  not  concealed  in  it,  when 
the  tiger,  at  his  appearance,  made  a  start  ;  the 
boy  ran  away  into  the  street,  and  happily  has  only 
been  slightly  wounded.  The  tiger  came  cut  also, 
and  ventured  at  about  ten  yards  into  another 
compound,  by  a  large  gate  half  shut,  much  in¬ 
juring  in  his  road  an  old  woman  who  was  standing 
on  the  threshold  ;  she  received  two  severe  blows, 
one  on  the  shoulder,  the  other  on  the  back,  and 
seems  severely  hurt.  The  tiger  crossed  the  yard, 
and  by  the  jmean$  of  a  heap  of  fire  wood  lying 
close  to  the  wall,  scaled  it,  and  fell  into  Mr.  de 
Baussett’s  garden  ;  he  then  entered,  close  to  the 
main  house,  a  small  bathing  room,  the  door  of 
which  was  sheltered  by  a  wooden  staircase,  leading  ; 
to  the  top  of  it,  so  that  nobody  could  approach  to  1 
have  a  sight  of  the  animal.  S  >me  of  our  sports-  ; 
men,  and  four  invalided  sepoys,  gathered  in  the  j 
house,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  tiger,  when  j 
once  or  twice  he  made  an  attempt  to  escape,  and 
each  time  returned  unhurt  to  the  same  place.  A 
Nacoda  of  a  vessel  in  the  roads,  who  was  present, 
pretended  that  he  could  magnetise  and  tame  the  tiger 
like  a  dog.  He  therefore  boldly  advanced  before 
the  door,  and  began  his  wonder,  wheit  the  tiger 
made  a  howl,  which  the  old  Nacoda, interpreted  in 
his  favour,  and  said  was  a  sneeze  of  good  omen, 
and  that  a  second  would  be  a  sign  of  entire  sub¬ 
mission.  But  the  tiger  beginning,  perhaps,  really 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  magnetism,  or  the  as¬ 
cendancy  of  the  magneriser  on  him,  started  on  the 
Nacoda,  and  made  him  retire  with  a  scratched 
back.  We  now  endeavoured  to  get  the  tiger  out 
from  the  room  by  the  means  of  some  straw,  See. 
which  we  burnt  from  the  top  of  the  room,  by  an 
oval  aperture  in  the  wall,  about  seven  feet  from 
the  ground  ;  and  it  is  most  extraordinary  chat  this  j 
animal,  pressed  by  the  heat,  rather  than  come  out  j 
by  the  door,  which  was  opened,  preferred  jumping 
out  by  the  hole,  which  he  did  with  all  the  nimble¬ 
ness  and  swiftness  of  a  cat,  although  the  opening 
only  just  afforded  a  passage  to  his  body,  and  al¬ 
though  lie  was  obliged  to  elevate  himself  perpen¬ 
dicularly  at  that  height  from  the  ground  !  Several 
shots  were  immediately  fired,  without  success. 
The  tiger  ran  away  from  us,  and  tried  to  jump 
over  a  wall  <  ppiishe;  about  twelve  feet  high,  but 
he  only  reiched  part  of  the  height,  fell  down,  and 
again  returned  upon  us  with  increased  rage  and 
fury,  when  Mr.  C.  Krusee,  who  happily  had  still 
-his  musket  1  >aded,  fired  and  killed  the  animal, 
when  it  fully  approached  him,  and  he  was  only 
I  two  yards  distant  ! 

Singular  Epitaph. — In  acbureh  at  Amsterdam 
there  is  a  very  antient  funeral  monument  of  white 
marble,  on  which  are  engraved  a  pair  of  slippers  of 
a  very  singular  kind,  with  this  inscription  ( Effen 
Nyt')  which  means  exactly ;  and  the  story  of  this 
singularity  ii  this  : — A  man  who  was  very  rich,  but 
who  was  a  bon  vivant,  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  was  to  live  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  no 
longer.  Under  the  impression  of  this  idea,  he  calcu¬ 
lated,  that  if  he  spent  so  much  a  year,  his  estate 
and  his  life  would  empire  together ;  it  accidently 
happened  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  either  of 
his  calculations:  he  died  precisely  at  that  time 
which  he  had  presented  to  himself  in  fancy,  and 
J  had  then  brought  his  fortune  to  such  a  predica¬ 
ment,  that  alter  tbe  paying  of  his  debts  he  had 
nothing  left  but  a  pair  of  slippers  :  his  relations 
buried  him  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  had  the 
slippers  carved  on  his  tomb,  with  the  above  laconic 
device. 


J.v  EHEHING  L\  PARIS. 

Being  disappointed  in  my  expectation  to  witness  the  represen¬ 
tation  at  Bertram  last  night,  by  the  interference  of  the  Authorities, 
who  prohibited  the  performance  of  that  melo-draine,  I  accepted 
the  invitation  of  a  friend  to  accompany  him  an  bal .  We  set  oft 
at  half-past  ten  o’clock  for  the  Boulevardes  des  Italiens,  and  were 
set  down  at  the  Porte  Cocher  of  a  respectable  looking  mansion- 
entered,  and  ascended  the  staircase.  I  was  surprised,  on  my 
reaching  the  entresol,  to  find  a  person  there  stationed  in  a  little 
temporary  bureau,  who  demanded  oar  billets,  “Voila!  said  my 
companion,  exhibiting  a  card,  and  laying  down  a  piece  of  twentj 
francs — the  Commis  took  the  money,  bowed  his  bead,  and  we 
mounted  to  the  first  slory,  where  we  were  introduced  into  a 
splendid  suite  of  apartments,  in  one  of  which,  a  gentleman  and 
lady  were  waltzing  to  the  music  of  two  violins  and  a  flageolet,  a 
considerable  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  looking  on.  All 
this  taking  place  so  rapidly,  that  I  had  not  time  to  ask  an  explana¬ 
tion  from  my  friend  of  what  appeared  very  extraordinary— the 
payment  of  a  Napoleon  for  admission.  Previous  to  entering  the 
rooms,  a  slight  suspicion  occurred  to  me  that  "  all  was  not 
right,”  so  I  determined  to  see  it  ont  ;  but  when  I  found  myself 
enveloped  in  a  crowd  of  beautiful  and  magnificently  dressed 
women,  and  of  fashionable,  dashing  looking  men,  most  of  them 
decorated,  I  made  inwardly  the  amende  honorable  for  the  unworthy 
and  reprehensible,  though  transient,  thought  that  had  obtruded — 
and  I  paid  my  respects  to  “the  (arty  of  the  house,”  with  perhaps 
more  than  ordinary  ceremony,  for  my  friend  intimated,  when  I 
was  drawing  up  for  a  third  bow,  that  I  had  done  enough,  He 
led  the  way  . into  another  room,  where  were,  ou  loungers  and 
ottomans,  other  and  similar  personages  to  those  I  have  mentioned  ; 
we  reached  a  third,  illuminated  by  a  splendid  lamp,  and  here 
were  placed  two  tables,  at  which  I  found  quite  a  crowd  engaged 
at  that  game,  which  is  with  the  Parisians  a  rage — a  passion — 
Ecarte.  Here  my  friend  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  could  no 
longer  look  to  him  for  information  or  protection  ;  desired  ine  not 
to  risk  more  than  one  piece  at  a  time  if  I  played  or  betted,  anti 
having  acknowledged  several  acquaintances,  led  a  young  lady  to 
the  Salon  de  danse,  where  they  entered  into  a  Set  of  quadrilles,  i 
—Left  to  myself  in  a  situation  quite  new,  (for  the  aforesaid  | 
suspicion  recurved  ever  and  anon)  I  tried  my  hands  in  my  coat  I 
pockets — changed  to  my  pantaloons — fiddled  with  my  watch  j 
riband,  aftected  an  infinite  deal  of  ease,  and  surveyed  the  party 
assembled.  Atone  table  sat  a  man  of  a  certain  age  ;  he  appeared 
to  be  upwards  of  six  feet  high — wort  three  or  four  orders,  and 
was  addressed  “  man  general j”  by  a  young  fellow  who  leaned  over 
his  chair.  The  opponent  of  the  General  was  a  very  snub-nosed 
excisemanlike  little  fellow,  who  appeared  to  look  at  the  General's 
Aid-de-Camp  with  a  searching  glance.  The  game  was  nearly 
finished,  each  marked  four.  The  Genera!  had  given  the  cards — 
his  opponent  proposed — Impossible!  said  tire  young  man — the 
General  laid  down  his  cards,  eyed  his  adviser  with  a  certain 
expression — refused  to  give — lost  the  game — swept  into  his 
pocket  a  pile  of  gold  that  he  had  previously  deposited,  with  an 
intention  to  play,  I  suppose — rose  from  the  table,  eyed  the  party  | 
once  more  askance,  gave  a  long  t oheu !  and  left  the  room  sans 
ceremonie.  He  had  scarcely  retired,  when  his  antagonist,  the  fair 
hostess,  and  the  General’s  friend,  withdrew  to  a  recess,  where  they 
spoke  together  in  an  under  tone.  I  heard  money  chinking,  and 
supposed  they  were  settling  their  accounts.  My  attention  was  I 
soon  attracted  to  the  other  table,  by  a  female  voice,  pronouncing  1 
iu  tolerably  bad  English,  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  you  play  very 
well  carte.”  This  was  addressed  by  a  bouncing,  handsome  young 
woman,  glittering  in  diamonds,  to  a  young  fellow,  about  five  and 
twenty,  whose  stiff  and  well-bleached  cravat  proclaimed  that  it 
had  been  wrung  by  the  hard  hand  of  some  peasant  nearer  to 
Bayswater  than  to  Passy.  His  note-case,  dilated  with  paper,  had 
rivited  the  attention  of  all  present.  Mr.  “  Green"  acknowledged 
the  compliment  with  a  bow,  cut  the  cards,  and  wot)  the  deal.  The 
•stakes  were  then  deposited — Two  double  Napoleons  each.  A 
tall,  brown  young  woman,  withau  aquiline  nose,  and  piercing  black 
eyes,  prayed  of  Mr.  Green  to  allow  her  to  go  five  francs  with  him, 
which  entitled- her  to  direct  his  play  ;  he  acceded,  turned  up  king, 
and  won  the  col.  The  countenance  of  his  fair  antagonist  fell— his 
partner,  in  a  tone  of  rage  that  surprised  me,  exclaimed,  with  the 
air  of  a  person  uttering  a  curse,  some  Italian  word,  that  sounded 

like  Gadsonkes!  or  Cadsokes, — (perhaps  I  use  false  quantity) _ 

what  it  could  have  been  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  but  a  young  lady 
near  me  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  blush.  Madame  now  dealt, 
and  to  her  great  surprise  (for  it  rarely  happened,  she  said), 
turned  up  Cesar.  She  also  held  a  jeu  de  regie,  exposed  her 
cards,  and  marked  thr  e.  My  countryman  again  dealt,  once  more 
turned  up  a  king — the  lady’s  cards  fell  into  her  lap,  she  apologised, 
but  found  she  had  got  one  too  many — a  nr-w  deal  followed,  and 
Mr.  Green  lost  the  game.  The  Italian  lady  was  inconsolable  on 
his  account,  and  took  his  seat  to  encounter  Madame  la  Baronne. 
The  Englishman  laid  down  10  Napoleons,  an  act  of  confidence 
which  flattered  his  successor.  I  found  he  had  served  six  months 
in  a  certain  regiment  of  Hussars  near  London.  He  proved  that 
he  was  equally  gall  ant  and  gal/anf,  for  he  doubled  the  stake  after 

liis  friend  lost  the  first  roup.  All  must  submit  to  their  destiny  ! _ 

Green’s  “  Maid  of  Lodi”  was  overthrown  ;  or,  shall  I  tell  y0U  in 
confidence— I  much  fear  she  “threw  him  over.”  His ‘blood 
mounted,  and  he  once  more  entered  the  lists  with  the  laughfer- 
loring  dame  opposite,  with  whose  cards  a  lively  young  Marquis 
was  always  playing  some  sportive  trick.  Green  threw  down  a 
bank-note,  and  said  with  an  air  of  caution — "  la  moitie  du  billet  ” 

“  what!  a  soldier,  and  afraid  !”  said  Madame  la  Baronne.  “  As 
you  please,  then,  Madame.”  The  billet  was  lost — it  was  for  a 
thousand  francs ! 

“  Double  or  quit,”  said  the  Baroness.  Green  hesitated— the 
Italian  suggested  that  it  would  he  impolitic  to  refuse  a  ladv  and 
with  good  grace  he  consented— lost  once  more.  “  Will  you  try  : 
again?”  Green  availed  himself  of  the  rule  which  declares  that  I 
the  loser  must  retire— but  all  present  declined  to  interfere  with  j 
his  game.  Various  contributions  were  now  tendered  to  la 
Baronne  from  ail  sides— she  became  a  perfect  Dante — it  rained 
gold  into  her  lap.  She  placed  all  ou  the  table  with  e  most  oro 
voking  air,  and  said,  “k  la  masse.”  “  La  moitie  encore  '’’  said 
Green.  “  Comment,  Monsieur  !”  said  his  Italian  friend  — 
Moucjif.7,  vous  L\  Ciuxdf.u.e  ?” — an  idiomatic  phrase  that 
even  the  inexperienced  Green  well  understood.  He  blushed  to 
the  tips  of  the  fingers.  I  have  already  said  that  he  w  as  brave  and 
gallant.  In  him  the  first  was  native  and  loyal  ;  the  second  pure 
and  legitimate.  He  proved  both  by  an  act  that  merited  better 


°rtu!»e.  o,  signora,  I  am  an  Engfitliiiiai]  and  a  bachelor—  rj 
not  a  Frenchman  — much  less  a  French  husband— a  tout!'’  At 
the  first  part  of  this  speech,  the  hands  of  the  various  chevaliers 
were  raised  to  their  mustachios  in  deadly  ire  ;  but  the  three  con¬ 
cluding  words  reconciled  them  to  the  affront  for  the  present,  and 
they  humanely  postponed  cutting  his  throat,  as,  in  case  he  lost, 
they  calculated  on  saving  them  the  trouble.  The  game  went  on— 
the  Signora,  who  appeared  to  have  caught  cold,  again  backed  the 

Captain;  she  coughed  Irequently - (Heaven  forgive  me!  I 

thought  she  did  so  significantly.)  Green  had  marked  four— his 
opponent  two— it  was  her  deal— encore  le  Roi !  Green  had  a  quint 
to  a  knave — “  Si  vous  voulez,  Madame  la  Baronne.”  The  Baroness, 
delighted,  had  uttered  the  first  syllable  of  acquiescence,  “  Corn — •” 
when  she  was  arreted  by  a  cough  from  the  Italian,  that  closely 
resembled  a, scream — she  refused— won  the  vol — with  it  the  game,  | 
and  11,000  francs  from  Green,  the  remainder  of  his  last  500/. j 
the  produce  of  his  commission,  which  he  sold  since  bis  arrival  in 
Paris.  Poor  fellow!  The  tears  started  from  his  eyes-he 
affected  to  smile — stretched  his  hand  to  an  English  Officer  who 
had  just  entered  the  Salon — gave  one  reproachful  glance  at  the 
Signora,  and  left  the  house  iu  a  state  of  mind  which  may  easily 
be  conceived.  He  had  arrived  in  Paris  only  two  months  before 
with  his  sister,  and  brought  with  him  his  “  child’s  portion,”  of 
5,000/.,  intending  to  place  it  in  the  French  Funds,  and  to  live 
economically  on  the  interest.  He  met  a  certain  Baronet _ was  in¬ 

troduced  by  him  to  the  Salons— and  here  behold  the  consequence  ! 

Although  an  utter  stranger  to  the  unfortunate  young  man,  I  had 
the  weakness  to  feel  and  submit  to  a  depression  of  spirits  at  his 
fall,  and  therefore  determined  to  retire.  This  was  no  easy 
matter,  for  I  had  to  puss  through  the  ball-room,  where  a  double 
set  of  quadrilles  was  then  performing— a  regular  master  of  the 
ceremonies  giving  the  word  of  command,  with  the  air  of  a  Marshal 
of  France — Chain  Anglais ! — Chain  des  dames!  fyc.  Never  had  1 
seen  a  dozen  finer  women  than  the  danseuses,  and  the  female  spec¬ 
tators— but  perhaps  on  too  large  a  scale  :  there  was  scarcely  a  I 
woman  present  under  five  feet  seven— all  were,  or  affected  en  bon 
jwwt— all  were  magnificently  apparelled— and  all  the  dresses  1 

contained  a  portion  of  that  faraotls  winter  colour,  coquelicot,  which 
Catalani’s  good  taste  and  tact  induced  her  to  prefer,  at  all  sea¬ 
sons,  amongst  her  ornaments— a  hint  to  the  brunettes  and  brunnes, 
which  I  am  surprised  those  of  your  country  have  not  more  get 
nerallv  taken.  After  the  set,  refreshments  were  served,  consist¬ 
ing  of  punch  du  rhutn  !  punch  a  la  Romaine,  sherbets,  orgeat, 
capillaire,  lemonade,  eau  sucree,  &c.  &c.  The  company  prome¬ 
naded,  or  assembled  in  groups. 

Who  can  say  that  the  French  area  changeable  people?  A 
beautiful  young  woman  was  passing  my  friend,  rather  in  haste  ; 
he  must  have  been  very  intimate  with  her,  for  he  asked  what  she  j 
wanted  in  this  familiar  way — “  Dit  done !  vous  dernandez  de  ] 
quelque  chose  !"  What  was  her  reply  ?  That  precisely,  and  in  the 
exact  words  of  Madame  Rambouillet  to  a  similar  question  pot  to 
her  by  Yorick  half  a  century  ago.  I  hurried  ou— passed  through 
a  chamber  which  I  had  not  yet  beeu  in,  and  which  was  dimly 
lighted  by  a  well-trimmed  lamp.  Some  persons  were  conversing 
in  whispers  in  an  alcove — (I  could  just  see  that  the  couch  was  of 
blue  and  silver,  with  a  suitable  canopy).  Aware  that  I  had  in¬ 
truded,  I  redoubled  my  speed — pushed  open  a  door  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  bad  ocular  demonstration  that  the  lady  to 
whom  my  friend  had  just  spoken  was  a  woman  of  veracity — (I 
give  this  incident  to  introduce  a  charming  trait  in  the  French 
female  character.)  Confounded  at  this  new  intrusion,  I  was 
j  *  spooney  enough  to  hesitate  for  a  moment— I  stammered  out — 
Pardon,  Madame — Je  vous  derange .” — “  Du  tout,  Monsieur,”  said 
she,  in  a  sweet,  enchanting,  encouraging  tone,  that  I  shall  never 

forget  “  Entrez,  Monsieur - voila!  She  pointed  to  something 

which  uiy  confusion  prevented  my  seeing,  and,  hardly  compre¬ 
hending  her,  I  fled,  and  effected  my  escape* 

.  Here  then,  sans  badinage,  have  you  a  specimen  of  those  deli¬ 
cious,  delicate  intellectual  evenings,  to  enjoy  which  the  “  Gentle¬ 
men  of  England”  fly.  From  the  sample  can  you  wonder  that  they 

.  ^  shall  not  attempt  to  intrude  further,  as  I  am  about  setting  out 
in  search  of  the  young  ollicer  of  whom  I  spoke — the  Morgue  is 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  my  hotel,  and  if  I  make  not  good 
haste,  the  bodies  may  be  removed. 


A  worthy  clergyman  in  Fife, -having-  occasion,  in  the 
course  ot  Ins  sermon,  to  employ  the  word  catastrophe,  he 
explained  to  his  attentive  hearers  that  it  signified  “  the  end 
or  tail  of  any  thing.”  An  honest  woman,  whose  vocabulary 
was  not  very  extensive,  considered  the  explanation  a  valuable 
addition  to  her  s‘ock  of  knowledge,  and  stored  the  word  in 
net-  memory,  with  the  resolution  of  making  use  of  it  as  she 
tound  occasion.  Some  days  afterwards,  seeinu-  her  Minister 
!  nde  Past>  she  ‘-'ailed  to  him,  “Sir,  there’s  a  whin  kow  at 
|  your  horse  s  catastrophe !" — Cupar  Herald. 


At  a  fashionable  rout,  lately  given  in  Edinburgh,  there 

appeared  a  certain  young  coxcomb,  of  the  name  of  It - , 

almost  proverbial  for  self-conceit  and  emptiness;  and  who 
was  noticed  during*  the  evening  to  haunt,  as  it  were,  a  young 

lady  (Miss  M - ),  who,  on  the  other  hand,  took  every 

opportunity  to  get  rid  of  such  an  impertinent  beau.  Upon 

the  breaking  up  of  the  party,  Mr.  R - ,  buttoning  his 

coat,  made  up  to  bis  supposed  admirer,  and,  accompanied  by 

one  of  his  best  bows,  asked  the  following  civil  question _ 

“  Pray,  ma'am,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 

borne  ?”  Miss  M - — ,  looking  at  him,  responded  with 

the  greatest  sangfroid,  “  Pray,  Sir,  may  I  have  the  pleasure 

ot  asking  the  nursery-maid  to  put  you  to  bed?”  Mr.  R _ 

quite  crest-fallen  at  this  unexpected  “cut  direct,”  turned  on' 
his  heel,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  without  utterine- 
a  syllable.  \  ° 


An  orator  having  written  a  speech  to  he  delivered  on  a 
particular  occasion,  asked  a  literary  friend’s  opinion  of  it. 
The  latter,  after  some  time,  told  him  that  he  had  read  it 
over  three  times — the  first  time  it  appeared  very  good;  the 
second  time  indifferent,  and  the  third  quite  insipid.  «  Then 
(replied  the  orator)  it  will  do,  as  I  shall  only  have  to  speak 
it  once.”  r 


TOBACCO.  n 

There  is  nothing  more  astonishing  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  than  that  unaccountable  sort  of  prejudice  which  some 
people  evince  at  the  introduction  of  any  thing  to  which  they  have 
not  been  accustomed,  be  the  thing  ever  so  good  or  advantageous. 
This  kind  of  feeling  occasioned  it  to  be  debated,  on  lirst  adopting 
the  use  of  potatoes,  whether  they  were  really  lit  for  food,  or  were 
not  rather  a  vegetable  poison  ;  it  occasioned  the  resistance  of 
■  small-pox  inoculation  years  ago,  and  of  the  vacine  in  the  present 
day,  as  “  flying  in  the  face  of  Uud,”to  adopt  a  phrase  of  some 
old  Ladies, — as  great  fatalists  in  these  Matters  as  the  Turks  ;  but 
it  is  in  no  instance  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  that  of  the 
first  bringing  of  Tobi.eco  into  this  country.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  a  king  of  England,  two  centuries  back,  and  that  one  of  the 
poorest  and  neediest  of  our  Monarchs,  would  have  written  a  tract, 
io  the  bitterest  style  of  invective,  expressly  to  hinder  the  use  of  a 
commodity,  the  duties  on  which  now  yield  to  the  State  more  than 
the  amount  of  his  whole  revenue?  Not  but,  we  believe,  could  bis 
Majesty  have  been  sensible  of  wbat  it  might  have  been  made  to 
produce  (such  was  bis  love  or  want  of  money),  he  would  have 
spoken  of  it  in  more  moderate  terms  than  be  has  done  in  the 
following  extract.  The  King  we  allude  to,  is  James  I.  who  in 
bis  “  Counter  blast  to  Tobacco,”  says, — 

“  That  it  is  not  only  a  common  lierbe,  which,  though  under 
divers  names,  grows  almost  every  where,  but  was  first  found  out 
by  the  barbarous  Indians;”  and  asks,  his  “  good  countrymen  to 
consider,  what  honours  or  policy  can  move  them  to  imitate  the 
(  manners  of  such  wild,  godlesse  and  slavish  people  ?”  He  pro¬ 
ceeds — “  It  is  not  long  since  the  first  entry  of  this  abuse  amongst 
us  here  (as  this  present  age  can  very  well  remember  both  the 
first  author,  and  forms  of  its  introduction),  and  now  many  in  this 
kingdome  have  had  such  a  continual!  use  of  this  unsavourie  smoke, 
that  they  are  not  able  to  forbeare  the  same,  no  more  than  an  old 
drunkard  can  abide  to  be  long  sober.  How  several  are  by  this 
custome,  disabled  in  their  goods,  let  the  gentrie  of  this  land  bear 
witnesse  ;  some  of  whom  bestow  300/.,  some  400/.  a-year,  on  this 
precious  stinke.  And  is  it  not  great  vanitie  and  uncleanesse  that 
at  the  table,  a  place  of  respect,  men  should  sit  tossing  of  tobacco 
pipes,  and  smoking  of  tobacco  one  to  another,  making  the  filthy 
stinke  thereof  to  exhale  across  the  dishes  and  iul'ect  the  wine  ; 
but  no  other  time  nor  action  is  exempted  from  the  publioke  use  ; 
of  tliis  uncivill  tricke — for  n  man  canuot  heartily  welcome  bis 
friende  at  his  home,  but  straight  they  must  in  hand  with  tobacco  ;  . 
yea,  the  mistresse  cannot  in  more  manerly  kind  entertaine  her  ser¬ 
vant,  than  by  giving  him  out  of  her  faire  band  “  a  pipe  of  tobacco,” 

“  a  weed,”  be  adds,  “  the  smoking  whereof,  is  loathsome  to  the  eye,  ‘ 
hntefull  to  the  nose,  harmful!  to  the  braine,  dangerous  to  the  ' 
lungs,  and  in  the  blacke  stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembles 
the  Stigian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.”  lie  is  still  more 
bitter  in  bis  “  witty  apnphthaym’s,”  in  which  he  avers,  that  “  to¬ 
bacco  is  the  lively  image  and  pattern  of  hell  ;  for  that  it 
has  by  allusion  in  it  all  the  parts  and  vices  of  the  world, 
whereby  bell  may  be  gained.  For  first,  it  is  a  smoke  ;  so 
are  all  the  vanities  of  this"  world.  Secondly,  it  delighteth 
them  that  take  it ;  s6  do  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Thirdly, 
it  maketh  men  drunken  and  light  in  the  bend;  so  do  all  the 
vanities  of  this  world.  Fourthly,  he  that  taketh  tobacco,  sailh  he 
cannot  leave  it ;  it  doth  bewitch  him — even  so  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  make  men  loath  to  leave  them ;  and,  further,  besides 
all  this,  it  is  like  bell  in  the  very  substance  of  it ;  for  it  is  a 
stinking  loathsome  thing  ;  and  so  is  hell;”  And,  farther,  his  i 
I  Majesty  professed,  that  “  were  he  to  invite  the  devil  to  a  dinner, 
he  should  have  three  dishes:  first — a  pig;  second,  a  poll  of  ling 
and  mustard  ;  and,  third,  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  digestnre.” 

The  king’s  aversion  was  adopted  by  his  courtiers,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  who  all  pretended  a  great  horror  of  smoking.  The  people 
generally,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  this,  or  all  the  other 
methods  which  were  used  to  discountenance  it,  and  in  some  respects 
even  carried  it  to  a  greater  excess  than  at  present,  particularly 
by  sinking  tobacco  in  the  theatres.  Malone  (Hist,  of  the  English 
Stage),  mentioning  the  custom  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  of  spectators 
being  allowed  to  sit  on  the  stage  during  performances,  says,  they 
were  attended  by  pages,  who  furnished  them  with  pipes  and 
tobacco,  which  were  smoked  there,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
bouse : — 

“  When  young  Roger  goe«  to  see  a  play, 

His  pleasure  is,  you  place  him  on  the  stage , 

The  better  to  demonstrate  his  array, 

And  how  he  sits,  attended  hi/  his  page. 

That  only  serves  to  fill  those  pipes  with  smoke, 

For  which  he  pawned  hath  his  riding  cloak.” 

Spring's  to  catch  H'oodcOcks. — 1G1S. 

And  earlier,  in  Skialetheia,  a  collection  of  epigrams  and  satires, 
1598:— 

“  See  yon  him  yonder,  who  sits  oYr  the  stage, 

With  his  tobacco  pipe  now  at  his  mouth  ?” 

This,  however,  was  a  custom  much  excepted  against  by  some, 
as  appears  from  a  satirical  epigram  by  Sir  John  Davis,  1598  : — 

“  Who  dares  affirm  that  Sylla  dares  not  fight? 

He  that  dares  take  tobacco  on  the  stage; 

-  Dares  dance  in  Paul’s,  Ac.” 

But  Hentzner’s  account,  at  this  same  period  (1598),  which 
Mr.  Maloue  has  omitted  to  quote,  as  to  the  custom  mentioned,  is 
far  more  explicit  and  amusing.  Speaking  of  the  London  Play¬ 
house  then,  he  says,  “  Here,  and  every  where  else,  the  English  , 
are  constantly  smoking  of  tobacco,  and  in  this  manner  : — they  ( 
have  pipes  on  purpose,  made  of  clay,  into  the  further  end  of 
Which  they  put  the  herb,  so  dry  that  it  may  be  rubbed  into 
powder,  and  putting  fire  to  it,  they  draw  the  sinoak  into  their  j 
mouths,  which  they  puff  out  again  through  their  nostrils,  like 
funnels,  along  with  it  plenty  of  phlegm  and  defluxion  ot  the  bead.”  j 
Paul  Hentzner’s  Journey  into  Enyland,  1598. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  well  known  to  have  first  introduced  the 
use  of  tobacco  into  England,  and  is  the  person  King  James  bints 
at,  when  he  speaks  of  the  first  author  and  introduction  of  it  being 
then  well  remembered  ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  so  partial  to  it, 
that  he  took,  says  a  nearly  contemporary  writer,  “  a  pipe  of  | 
tobacco  a  little  before  he  went  to  the  scaffold,  which  some  torina! 
persons  were  scandalized  at ;  but,  I  tbinke,”  be  adds,  “  twas 
well,  and  properly  done  to  settle  his  spirits.”  And  the  same 
author  adds  the  following  curious  anecdotes  on  this  subject :  “  In 
ruy  part  of  Norlb  Wilts  (Malmesbury  hundred),  it  were  brought 
into  fashion  by  Sir  Walter  Long.  They  had,  at  first,  silver  pipes, , 
the  ordinary  snrte  made  use  of  a  walnut  shell  and  a  straw. 

I  have  heard  my  grandfather  Lyte  say,  that  one  pipe,  was  handed 
from  man  to  man  round  the  table.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  standing 
at  a  stand  at  Sir  Robert  Poyntz  parke,  at  Acton,  took  a  pipe  of 


tobacco,  which  made  the  ladies  quitt  it  till  he  had  done.  Within 
these  35  years,”  he  adds,  (about  1630)  “it  was  sold  then  for  its 
wayte  in  silver  !  I  have  heard  some  of  our  old  yeomen  neighbours 
say,  that  when  they  went  to  Malmsbnry  or  Chippeuham  market 
they  culled  out  their  biggest  shillings  to  lay  in  the  scales  against 
the  tobacco.  Now  the  customes  of  it,  are  the  greatest  his  Majesty 
(Charles  II.)  hath.”  J 

•  / 

1  A  ludicrous  circumstance  took  place  last  week  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lyme.  A  smuggler  was  carrying  a  pair 
of  tubs  at  his  back,  and  turning  a  corner,  came  in  full  view 
of  the  person  appointed  as  the  receiver  of  seized  liquors. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  his  ready  wit  suggested  the 
following  ingenious  method  of  escape.  Although  he  knew 
J  the  receiver,  the  receiver  knew  nothing  of  him.  He  made 
tip  to  the  receiver  with  his  kegs,  and  laying  them  down 
before  him,  said,  he  was  uncommonly  glad  to  have  met  him 
as  he  had  undertaken  the  hardest  job  be  had  ever  attempted 
in  his  life. — “  Sir,  Master, — the  exciseman  axed  me  to  take 
j  these  tubs  to  you,  and  giedme  2s.  for  the  job,  but  d — n  him 
if  1  had  know’d  they’d  been  so  heavy,  and  would  ha  cut  my 
I  shoulder  so,  (here  tfie  fellow  writhed  most  piteously)  I’d  see’d 
un  to  the  devil  afore  I’d  ha  touched  o’em.”  “  Well,  jjut  my 
j  good  man,”  said  the  receiver,  “what  can  I  do  with  them,  I 
want  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  I  hope  you  will  carry  them 
into  my  house,  which  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther.” — 

I  “  I’d  be  glad  to  oblige,  j^e  Measter,  but  my  shoulder  be  so 
a-rut  that  I  can’t  do  no  such  thing.”  “ Lome,  come,  my 
good  fellow,”  said  the  receiver,  “  try  what  yoa  can  do,  arid 
here’s  2s.  more,  and  when  you  have  brought. ’em  ;ny  wife  will  ! 
give  you  a  cup  of  drink  into  the  bargain.”  “  Well,”  quoth 
the  man,  “  I’ll  try  what  i  can  do,”  and  putting  the  silver 
into  his  pocket,  and  the  liquor  upon  his  back,  the  receiver 
rode  off,  and  the  smuggler  proceeded  on  his  way,  which  we 
may  naturally  suppose  was  in  any  direction  rather  than 
that,  of  the  receiver’s  house. 

When  the  King  some  time  since  honoured  Covent-garden 
with  his  presence,  G. Coleman  “the  younger,”  stood  behind 
his  Majesty’s  chair,  in  full  dress,  as  Lieutenant  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  holding  his  halbert  in  his  hand.  On 
seeing  him  thus  employed,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ob¬ 
served,  that  “Coleman  made  a  very  good  Knave  of  Clubs.1’ 

“  In  that  case,  my  Lord,”  replied  the  wit,  “  I  have  the  honour 
to  resemble  your  Grace,  for  the  Knave  of  Clubs  is  the  Hero 
of  Loo ,  and  your  Grace  is  the  Hero  of  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Bishop,  who  sorrte  years  since  was  Muster  of  Merchant 
Taylors’  School,  being  requested  by  a  friend  to  pay  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  his  son’s  education,  made  the  following 
reply  : — “  My  dear  Sir,  my  mode  is  to  throw  the  learning  I 
possess  among  the  boys,  to  be  scrambled  for  ;  and  of  course 
those  who  are  the  most  shrewd  and  the  most  alert  will  pick 
up  the  largest  portion.” 

i  he  tide  ot  King,  given  to  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms, 
is  expressi  ve  of  his  being  the  chief  or.  head  of  the  State.  The  i 
■  Hebrew  word  Rosch  is  considered  as  the  root  of  all  the  pre¬ 
sent  titles,  denoting  Kingly  or  Sovereign  power:  namely, 
the  Punic  Resch,  the  Scythian  Reix,  the  Latin  Rex,  the 
Spanish. /few,,  and  the  french  Rot.  The  present  English 
appellative,  King,  is,  however,  generally  derived  from  the 
j  knghsh  Gyving,  cunning  or  wise ;  and  it  is  past  dispute 
that  all  the  German  nations  stiled  their  ancient  Monarchs, 
according  to  their  different  dialects,  Konig,  Kuniug,  Komng, 
King.  When  the  Romans  held  their  dominion  over  tliis  I 
country,  London  was  governed  by  a  Prefect;  but  during 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  this  city,  like  other  maritime  towns, 

:  was  under  the  guardianship  of  a  Portreve,  Portoreve,  or 
Portgrave,  synonimous  terms,  each  expressive  of  his  being  i 
the  Geref  or  Governor,  of  a  port  or  town,  adjoining  to,  or 
having  a  direct  communication  with  the  Sea  ;  as  Shire  Reve, 
whence  our  word  Sheriff,  was  the  Geref,  or  Governor,  of  a 
Shire  or  County. 

As  a  gentleman  was  travelling,  a  few  days  since,  by- 
coach,  through  Berkshire,  he  was  accosted  in  the  following 
j  manner,  in  the  middle  of  the  nighq  by  Itis  companion,  a 
sti anger  probably  ot  the  Sister  Kingdom: — “Pray,  Sir, 
can  you  oblige  me  by  saying  whether  we  arc  on  this' or  the 
other  side  of  Reading  ?” 

1  he  late  lamented  and  respected  Mr.  Todd,  of  Acton, 
Middlesex,  when  the  Act  was  pat  in  force  for  writing  the 
owner  s  name  at  length  on  Taxed  Carts,  instead  of  “Amos 
Todd,  Aeton,  a  Taxed  Cart,”  caused  the  following  anagram 
to  be  inscribed — “  A  most  odd  Act  on  a  Taxed  Cart  /” 

j  ,  QJeen  Anne,  one  day  changing  her  dress,  desired  Dr. 
j  Madox,  Bishop  ot  Worcester,  to  read  prayers  in  an  adjoining 
room  the  Prelate  was  silent.  The  Queen  sent  to  know  the 
reason.  The  Bishop  replied—”  he  would  not  read  the  word 
ot  God,  or  rather  whistle  it,  through  a  keyhole.” 

In  this  age  of  competition,  even  the  inimitable  compositions 
of  pulling  and  poetry,  in  use  by  the  sellers  of  tickets,  u<  d 
physic,  and  blacking,  have  not  completely  escaped  attempts 
at  imitation.  A  manufacturer  of  brimstone  matches,  at  Bury, 
in  Suffolk,  has  placarded  his  shop  in  large  letters. 

“  Use  Tomkins  Matches. 

Sold  within  by  the  real  Maker. 

These  Matches  are  so  good  and  fine, 

The  Fire  so  soon  does  catch  ’em. 

In  Wood,  in  Brimstone,  and  Design, 

Not  Hell  itself  can  match  ’em.” 


p  MRS.  GARRICK. 

In  our  obituary  of  this  day  will  be  found  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  death  of  this  once  celebrated  lady.  Site  died  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  at  her  house,  Adelphi-terrace,  full 
of  years,  being  in  her  99th,  having  survived  her  husband, 
the  inimitable  David  Garrick,  43  years  and  9  months,  he 
having  died  there  on  the  20th  January,  1 779. 

Mrs.  G.  was  married  in  July,  1749.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Violetti,  and  she  was  a  native  of  Vienna, 'but  chose,  as 
Murphy  says,  “to  grace  herself  with  an  Italian  name.” 
From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  “  she  was  an  elegant 
figure,  and  as  a  dancer  greatly  admired  for  the  uncommon 
elegance  which  she  displayed  in  all  her  movements.”  In 
early  life  she  unquestionably  possessed  great  personal  at¬ 
tractions,  as  the  portraits  of  her  at  Hampton  (which  we  had 
lately  the  opportunity  of  seeing),  bear  witness. 

“  Signot  a  Violetti/’  says  Murphy,  “was  patronised  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Burlington,  who,  it  was  generally  understood, 
gave  her  a  fortune  of  six  thousand  pounds.”  This,  at  least, 
seems  t®  attach  some  degree  of  credit,  if  it  does  not  confirm 
the  accounts  of  this  lady  which  is  detailed  at  great  length  in 
“  Lee  Lewes’s  Memoirs,”  vol.  II.  page  66,  which  might 
otherwise  be  regarded  as  a  fiction.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  particulars  of  this  romantic  narrative,  and  as  they  seem 
to  have  been  unknown  to,  or  escaped  the  notice  of,  the 
various  biographers  of  the  great  actor,  and  are  in  themselves 
not  uninteresting,  we  give  them  as  follow  :  — 

“  MR.  GARRICK’S  MARRIAGE,  &c. 

“  It  is  rather  singular  that  Mr.  Garrick’s  numerous  biogra¬ 
phers  should  have  entirely  omitted  not  the  least  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  of  Iris  marriage  with  Signora  Violetti ; 
particularly  as  they  have  thought  proper  to  trouble  the 
world  with  the  most  circumstantial  and  minute  account  of 
his  foibles,  peculiarities,  and  eccentricities. 

“  The  late  Earl  of  Cork  and  Burlington,  that  distinguish¬ 
ed  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  had,  during  his  tour  through  Italy, 
an  amour  with  a  young  lady  of  family,  in  the  city  ef  Flo¬ 
rence.  Their  intimacy  produced,  at  a  naturally  expected 
period,  a  sweet  pledge  of  their  endearments.  His  Lordship 
was  unfortunately  called  home  before  he  could  have  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  the  dear  offspring  ot  his  tender  at¬ 
tachment  ;  and  the  mother,  although  she  was  abandoned  by 
her  relatives  for  the  disgrace  she  had  brought  upon  her 
family,  sought  in  her  infant  the  only  comfort  she  could  find 
1  for  the  absence  of  its  beloved  father.  Family  consider* 
j  ations  obliged  him,  soon  after  bis  return  from  Italy,  to  form 
a  matrimonial  connection  with  a  native  of  his  own  country. 
But  this  union  of  family  prudence  and  accommodation  could 
not  obl.terate  his  fond  remembrance  of  his  former  love,  nor 
the  affection  which  lie  felt  as  a  parent.  In  a  word,  he  de¬ 
serted  neither  the  Italian  lady  nor  his  child  :  he  sent  ample 
remittances  to  her,  and  actually  corresponded  with  her  by 
letters  and  several  trusty  messengers,  whom  he  employed 
fur  the  purpose  of  hearing  faithfully  the  state  of  the  mother 
and  her  infant,  who  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  was  his 
own.  'lhe  lovely  girl  received  from  her  well-bred  mother  a 
virtuous,  and  an  accomplished  education.  She  was  the  de- 
j  light  of  her  parents;  and  the  great  advances  she  made  in 
every  branch  of  politeness  and  elegance,  rendered  her  capa¬ 
ble  of  adorning  the  most  exalted  spheres  of  life.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  before  she  arrived  at  womanhood  she  lost  her  mo¬ 
ther,  whom  he  had  the  affliction  to  see  gradually  falling  the 
victim  of  a  cause  too  latent  for  her  to  discover ;  and  as  her 
mother  never  gave  her  the  least  personal  knowledge  of  her 
real  father,  she  thus  found  herself,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
i  1,1  situation  of  an  orphan,  without  a  parent  to  guide,  pro¬ 
tect,  or  cherish  that  period  of  female  life,  when  all  around  is 
danger  and  delusion.  She  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  from  her  mother  that  her  father  was  of  a  family 
both  honourabe  and  noble.  His  Lordship  having  ear¬ 
ly  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  amiable  woman, 
immediately  formed  a  plan  for  completing  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  daughter,  which  the  mother  had,  with  his 
liberal  and  powerful  assistance,  considerably  advanced 
towards  a  state  of  singular  perfection.  To  effect  this 
desirable  purpose,  he  wrote  to  a  person  at  Florence,  in 
whom  he  had  great  confidence,  to  take  instantly  charge  of 
the  young  creature.  This  person,  however,  proved  so  un¬ 
faithful,  as  to  appropriate  the  greater  part  of  the  allowance 
i  t,,at  should  have  supported  and  educated  the  absent  daugh- 
!  ter  with  every  splendour  and  accommodation  becoming  her 
descent.  She  was  even  thankful  to  him  for  an  engagement 
he  obtained  for  her  as  a  dancer  in  the  Opera-house  of  the 
G' eat  Duke;  so  much  was  she  deceived  by  the  pretences 
and  representations  of  this  perfidious  monster,  that  she  even 
received  the  most  trifling  allowance  as  the  gratuity  of  his 
own  beneficence.  Her  appointment  as  a  dancer  soon  reach¬ 
ing  the  ears  of  her  noble  father  and  protector,  made  him 
resolve  that  she  should  no  longer  continue  at  such  a  distance 
tom  his  care  and  observance.  Being  arrived  at  the  most 
precarious  time  of  life,  and  her  situation  being,  in  every 
respect,  truly  hazardous,  still  more  determined  him  to  dis¬ 
patch  a  messenger  for  her,  who  engaged  her  to  come  to  Eng¬ 
land  at  a  much  greater  salary  than  she  could  ever  possibly 
expect  to  have  m  Italy.  The  effer  was  irresistible,  and  either 
Hirn^i  rnti  u  VVhat  ,folIovved»  or  a  desil’e  t :  visit  Other 

S  ti,  E,igS  "*kc  'he  e"rliest  com. 

afteioiir.  KfclJi.S  «•» 

manager  of  Drury-lane  Theatre, 
her  fit st  appearance,  charmed 


i  he  graces  that  attended 

spectator  i„  her  faeoor.  ••  Siie  “o„ 
the  swains,  and  rivalled  all  the  fair.” 


of  all 

her  native  handmaid,  waked  "on 'all  her  stepf/’and  D^me 
Foi tune,  however  cruel  to  others,  lavished  upon  her  the 
most  desirable  ot  her  bounties. 

teaJf!STraU,st  almost  anticipate  my  informing  them 
that  the  iNoble  Loid,  her  father,  although  undei  covert,  was 
not  the  less  zealous  or  inactive  in  establishing  her  reputa- 


I  huh.  ne  Jiuewjse embraced  every  opportunity  ot  conversing  | 
with  his  fair  offspring  i tv  her  native  language,  in  which  he 
found  her  possess  all  the  perfection  his  most  anxious  wishes  • 
could  have  formed.  But  these  frequent  and  pleasing  con¬ 
versations  to  both  were  not  yet  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
the  parent,  who  was  naturally  impatient  to  have  the  mutual 
enjoyment  that  arises  from  filial  and  parental  intercourse, 
uncontrouled  by  disguise,  and  unfettered  by  mystery.  No¬ 
thing  could  possibly  ease  the  solicitude  of  the  anxious  parent 
bwt  providing  her  an  asylum  under  h  s  own  roof.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  desirable  object,  required  the  greatest  delicacy 
and  discretion.  His  Lordship  being  blessed  with  a  daugh¬ 
ter  *  some  years  younger  than  Signora  Violetti,  this  circum¬ 
stance  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  having  his  fair  exotic 
the  tutoress  of  her  unknown  sister.  Signora  winning  inces¬ 
santly  on  his  affections,  increased  his  impatience  to  effect  his 
purpose  of  having  her  in  his  family.  As  his  daughter 
by  his  Lady  frequently  accompanied  him  to  the  theatre, 
he  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance,  to  create  an  esteem 
in  her  for  her  unknown  relation,  the  admired  dancer. — 
Particularly  specifying  her  graces  and  excellences,  he  soon 
caused  his  honourable  daughter  to  feel  warmly  in  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  Signora.  Finding  that  he  had  thus  far  succeeded  in 
his  wishes,  he  asked  her  one  night  as  they  were  sitting  in  the 
stage  box,  if  she  would  approve  of  Signor  Violetti  as  com¬ 
panion  and  tutoress  in  the  Italian  tongue,  in  which  he  in¬ 
formed  her  that  she  was  most  eminently  perfect,  and  that 
her  other  accomplishments  were  equally  excellent.  He  was 
happy  to  find  his  ardent  wishes  almost  anticipated,  by  the 
ready  and  pleased  compliance  of  the  young  lady.  Signora 
was,  therefore,  conveyed  the  same  night  in  his  Lordship’s 
carriage,  to  the  town  mansion  in  Piccadilly. 

“  This  fair  and  amiable  stranger  at  home  found  her  accom¬ 
modations  in  that  abode  of  hospitality,  in  every  respect 
equal,  and  even  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  her 
heart.  And  she  felt  herself  for  the  first  time  in  a  stdte  of 
happiness,  in  which  nature  had  more  concern  than  reason 
at  present  could  explain.  But  as  the  tenor  of  human  com¬ 
fort  was  not  meant  to  consist  in  a  continuity  of  satisfaction, 
her’s  was  soon  interrupted  by  him  who  wounds  every 
breast,  either  to  fill  it  often  with  the  balm  of  enjoyment,  or 
the  bitterness  of  affliction.  Love  sat  heavy  on  her  breast,  and 
pallid  on  her  cheek.  Her  charms  withered,  and  her  health 
decayed ;  until  nature,  exhausted,  obliged  her  to  recline 
on  the  couch  of  sickness.  Here,  to  the  great 
alarm  and  concern  of  her  unknown  relations,  she  lan¬ 
guished  a  considerable  time.  Her  amiable  pupil  was 
uncommonly  concerned;  perhaps  the  ties  of  nature  la¬ 
tently  increased  the  affliction ;  the  ablest  physicians  were 
obtained  for  her  relief;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  care, 
ability,  and  tenderness,  that  were  employed  for  her  recovery, 
the  violence  of  her  indisposition  frustrated  every  endeavour. 
Her  own  delicacy  would  not  permit  her  to  divulge  the  se¬ 
cret  cause  of  her  malady.  Although  it  threatened  her  with 
almost  an  instantaneous  dissolution,  yet  the  hopes  of  a  cure 
could  not  induce  her  to  acknowledge  herself  the  victim  of 
affection.  His  Lordship  felt  the  bitter  pangs  of  a  loving 
parent,  distressed  by  the  visible  decline  of  an  amiable 
daughter.  He  saw,  with  extreme  distress,  the  tender  plant 
that  he  was  with  so  much  care  and  anxiety  fostering,  wither 
beneath  the  cold  hand  of  an  invisible  disease.  His  Lady 
was,  likewise,  greatly  affected,  and  sympathized  with  her 
Noble  partner,  for  the  loss  they  were  all  likely  to  sustain. 
Her  Ladyship,  however,  not  despairing  of  a  remedy  being 
found,  took  the  most  prudential  and  effectual  method,  by 
delicately  searching  the  tender  heart  of  the  afflicted  fair  one. 
Doctor  Mead,  the  Esculapius  of  his  day,  pronouncing  her 
disorder  beyond  his  power,  or  even  that  of  medicine,  to  re¬ 
move,  prompted  the  good  lady  to  divine  the  cause.  She 
was  convinced  that  love  alone  was  the  disturber  of  her  mind, 
and  the  destroyer  of  her  frame.  Assured  of  this,  her  Lady¬ 
ship  made  her  fair  guest  a  visit,  resolving,  :f  possible,  V 
discover  the  latent  cause  of  her  indisposition.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  she,  with  gieat  address,  asked  her  where  she 
felt  the  most  pain  ?  and  in  what  manner  particularly 
site  was  affected  ?  Not  receiving  to  these  questions, 
and  some  others  of  a  similar  native,  the  most  explicit 
answers,  her  first  suspicions  were  shll  stronger  con¬ 
tinued.  \\  ith  till  the  tender  de  icacy,  therefore,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  her  amiable  character,  she  seized  her  hand  with 
benign  sympathy,  and  declared  she  was  most  extremelv 
happy  to  have  discovered  that  the  cause  of  her  malady  was 
not  incurable.  ‘  The  cause  is  love,’  S  lid  she,  ‘  and  for  which 
I  think  a  ceitain  cuie  may  he  found  ’  The  change  she  per¬ 
ceived  this  observation  made  in  her  fair  patient,  confirmed 
its  propriety.  She  then  entieated  the  indisposed  damsel  to 
own  to  tier,  who  was  the  object  of  her  affection;  and,  pro¬ 
mised,  upon  her  honour,  not  to  betray  her  confidence.  She 
farther  prevailed,  by  assuring  her  that  she  would,  were  it 
possible,  obtain  for  her  the  object  of  her  languishing  desires. 

‘  l  have  so  great  an  opinion  of  your  discretion,  my  dear 
Signora,’  continued  the  worthy  Lady,  ‘  that  you  could  not 
possibly  fix  your  affections  on  an  improper  object,  that  I  am 
the  more  impatient  to  know  who  he  is,  that  I  may  the 
sooner  find  the  means  of  restoring  you  to  your  wonted 
chamrs,  health,  and  happiness.  My  Lord  is  deeply  affl  cted 
in  consequence  of  your  indisposition.  He  is,  indeed,  much 
more  distressed  than  I  could  have  thought  he  could,  with  all 
his  tenderness  of  nature,  have  been  for  any  stranger  to  his 
blood,  even  as  amiable  as  you  are,  my  dear  Signora.’ 

“  *0,  my  dear  Madam  i’  said  the  much  to  be  pitied  youno- 
lady,  ‘spare  me,  spare  me  !  I  dare  not  confess  my  weak¬ 
ness,  even  to  you — all-gracious  as  you  have  been  to  your 
orphan  charge.  And  I  cannot  express  the  remorse  1  feel  at 
my  being  obliged  to  behave  with  ingratitude  to  your  dear 
Lord,  by  concealing  from  him  as  well  as  from  you,  two 
such  generous  benefactors,  what  preys  upon  my  existence 
and  must  finally  bear  me  to  my  grave.’ 


*  She  was  afterwards  married  to  the  most  Noble  Marquis 
tingtou  ;  who,  on  the  demise  of  lys  father,  came  to  the  title 
ot  Duke  of  Devonshire 


of  Har- 
aucl  estate 


My  dear  Signora,'  replied  the  lady,  ‘  'tis  now  in  your 
power  to  acquit  yourself  of  all  conceived  obligation  to  both 
him  and  me,  by  so  far  convincing  us  we  deserve  your  confi¬ 
dence,  as  to  trust  us  with  the  important  secret.  "\Ve  would 
wish  to  have  this  assurance  of  your  reposing  in  our  zealous 
efforts  being  exerted  in  your  welfare.  It  is  no  idle  curiosity 
that  urges  my  intreaty,  but  an  indescribable  interest  I  feel 
in  your  favour.  Should  there  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  any 
insuperable  bar  to  an  honourable  union,  that  can  alone  re¬ 
store  you  to  your  former  peace  of  mind,  the  secret  shall  - 
ever  remain  undiscovered  to  the  impertinence  of  inquiry,  or 
the  censure  of  malignity.* 

“  The  above  candid,  sincere,  and  interesting  declaration  of 
the  good  lady  was  too  prevailing.  It  won  at  once  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  afflicted  fair  one.  Site 
confessed  ‘  that  Mr.  Garrick  was  the  object  of  her  esteem  ; 
but  that  he  was  as  yet  entirely  ignorant  of  being  the  cause  of 
what  she  had  so  severely  felt  from  her  tender  attachment.’ 

“The amiable  lady,  with  the  greatest  concern,  heard  this 
confession,  and  told  her  with  symptoms  of  apprehension, 
that  she  feared  the  possibility  of  her  desires  ever  being  gra¬ 
tified  by  the  attainment  of  their  object :  that  Mr.  Garrick 
was  a  young  fellow  universally  caressed  by  families  ef 
the  first  distinction,  and  one  who  had  been  already  sus¬ 
pected  of  aspiring  to  rank  and  fortune  in  a  matrimo¬ 
nial  alliance.  She  represented  likewise  to  her  languishing 
patient  many  other  difficulties  ;  but,  finding  they  had  visibly 
affected  the  tender  state  of  the  now  all-desponding  fair,  she 
assured  her  that  no  means  should  be  left  untried.  She  beg¬ 
ged  that  neither  languor  nor  hopeless  grief  should  be  suf¬ 
fered  tc  prey  any  longer  wn  her  almost  exhausted  frame. 

‘  Confide,’  said  she,  ‘  in  my  Lord’s  good  offices,  and  be 
assured  of  our  best  efforts  being  exerted  to  obtain  you  conso¬ 
lation  and  relief.’ 

“  His  Lordship  was  rejoiced  that  bis  Lady  had  obtained  the 
secret  cause  of  bis  beloved  (although  uuavowed)  daughter’s 
indisposition  :  in  proportion  to  its  concealment  having  caused 
him  the  greatest  uneasiness,  its  discovery  afforded  him  plea¬ 
sure.  Being  possessed  of  the  truth,  his  hopes  of  his  child’s 
speedy  recovery  began  to  revive.  Knowing  Garrick’s  love 
for  money  was  the  ray  of  his  expectation,  and  the  guide  of  his 
measures,  Mr.  Garrick  was  instantly  sent  for  to  his  house. 
He  had  no  sooner  arrived,  and  inquired  after  the  health  of 
Signora,  then  hisLordship  opened  the  negociation  of  Hymen, 
by  informing  him  with  a  smile,  ‘  that  the  lady’s  indisposi¬ 
tion  was  not  to  be  removed  by  any  other  than  one  Doctor 
Garrick,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  his.’ 

“  ‘  Pray,  my  dear  Lord,’  said  the  astonished  manager,  ‘  ex¬ 
plain  yourself.’ 

«  *  Well,  Sir,’  answered  his  lordship,  *  should  you  find, 
upon  the  strictest  inquiry,  that  Signora  Violctti  is  a  lady  of 
family  and  fortune,  and  possessed  of  every  virtui  indispensi. 
bie  to  the  honour  of  the  female  character,  do  you  think  you 
could  satisfactorily  receive  her  from  my  hands,  with  a  portion 
of  ten  *|'  thousand  pounds  ?  And  here  let  me  inform  you 
that  she  is  my  daughter.’ 

“  The  enraptured  Garrick  gave  his  Lordship  ten  thousand 
thanks  for  the  unmerited  honour  and  fortune  to  which  he 
so  unexpectedly,  but  generously  invited  him.  He  at  the 
same  time  declared,  with  all  due  decorum,  *  that  the  lady  - 
was,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  acquaintance  with  lief,  far 
from  being  indifferent  to  either  his  views  or  his  wishes  ;  and 
that  he  had  ever  felt  more  than  a  common  interest  in  her 
favour.’ 

*  You  add  to  my  satisfaction,  and  relieve  the  parental  ap¬ 
prehensions  I  felt  for  the  recovery  of  my  daughter,’  replied 
his  Lordship;  ‘  until  the  cause  of  her  complaint  was  disco¬ 
vered,  the  fear  of  losing  my  child  was  my  constant  afflic¬ 
tion.  And  now.  Doctor,  if  you  please,  I  will  conduct  you 
to  your  patient.  My  Lady  will,  1  know,  accompany  us.’ 

“  When  Mr.  Garrick  entered  the  chamber,  he  flew  to  the 
bed-side  of  his  enamoured  fair,  and  acted  his  part  with  as 
much  grace,  and  perhaps  more  nature,  than  he  had  ever 
performed  it  on  the  stage.  His  Lordship  then  pleasantly 
informed  her,  that  her  Doctor  had  been  in  danger  of  the 
same  disorder,  and  from  the  same  cause — an  obstinate  and 
unnecessary  silence.  From  this  auspicious  hour  the  God  of 
Health  rebloomed  her  cheek,  and  re-illuminated  her  eye- 
And  the  English  Roscius  continued  unremitting  in  his  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  young  lady,  whose  cure  was  speedily  effect¬ 
ed,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Noble  family. 

“  The  nuptials  being  celebrated,  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  the 
ingenious  city  poet,  inscribed  a  very  pretty  copy  of  verses  to 
Mrs.  Garrick,  wherein  he  describes  Fortune  irvseardh  of  a 
favourite  daughter.  After  many  a  weary  step,  she  stopped 
her  giddy  wheel  at  Burlington-gate,  where  she  found  the 
object  of  her  inquiry,  and  lavished  on  her  the  choicest  of  her 
favours.” 

t  Mr.  Murphy  mentions  the  sum  to  have  been  six  thousand  pounds. 

This  venerable  lady,  it  is  said,  visited  Westminster  Abbey 
about  a  month  ago,  and  addressing  the  Clergyman  who  at¬ 
tended  her,  she  said,  “I  suppose  there  is  not  room  enough 
for  me  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  my  dear  David  ”  The  Cler¬ 
gyman  assured  her  that  there  would  be  room  enough.  She 
then  said  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  “I  wish  to  know,  not 
that  I  think  I  am  likely  soon  to  require  it,  for  I  am  yet  a 
mere  girl,  but  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  feelings  against 
the  time  when  1  must  submit  to  the  will  ot  Heaven.” 

In  the  character  of  the  late  Mrs.  Garrick  there  was  a  sin¬ 
gular  mixture  of  parsimony  and  liberality.  She  has  been 
known  to  give  fifty  pounds  at  one  time  to  the  poor  at 
Hampton,  and  on  the  instant  deny  herself  the  common 
comforts  of  life  Her  wine-cellar  she  has  not  opened  for 
many  years  together,  and  a  dish  of  tea  was  the  usual  extent 
of  her  hospitality.  She  always  stated  herself  to  be  poor,  as 
an  apology  for  the  ruinous  condition  in  which  the  house 
and  offices  at  Hampton  now  are.  To  save  fuel  and  secure 
herself  from  damp,  a  room  in  the  attic  served  her  “  for 
parlour,  for  kitchen  and  hall.”  She  kept  one  female  ser¬ 
vant  at  Hampton,  who  resided  with  her  many  years  ;  and 
;  to  compensate  the  poor  woman  and  a  numerous  family  (for 


her  wages  were  small  indeed)  me  nouse  and  grounds  were 
shown  to  visitors,  unknown  to  the  old  lady.  The  furniture 
of  the  house  at  Hampton  is  exactly  as  it  was  left  by  Garrick  ; 

'  and,  except  the  curious  old  china  and  the  paintings,  worth 
very  little.  The  chairs,  sofas,  and  chandeliers  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  (the  fashion  of  the  tinges  in  which  Garrick  lived), 
are  unworthy  a  common  tavern  of  the  present  day.  There 
j  are  several  portraits  of  Mrs.  Garrick  in  different  apartments, 
taken  when  young,  by  which  it  would  seem  her  appearance 
was  then  extremely  fascinating.  Mrs.  Garrick’s  greatest 
pride  was  (when  health  would  permit)  in  promenading  her 
picturesque  grounds,  and  explaining  with  enthusiastic  de¬ 
light  the  age  and  date  of  each  tall  tree,  planted  by  herself 
and  Mr.  Garrick.  We  believe  there  is  not  another  instance, 
— with  the  exception  of  Pope’s  Lord  Bathurst,— of  a 
person  living  to  witness  so  many  noble  trees  grow  from 
sapling  to  complete  maturity  in  the  lifetime  of  the  proprietor 
and  occupant.  During  the  summer  months  she  would  in¬ 
dulge  in  an  occasional  walk  on  the  lawn  and  terrace  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  at  the  end  of  which  Garrick  built  the 
mausoleum  for  the  statue  of  Shakespeare  and  the  celebrated 
chair;  here  Mrs.  Garrick  would  sip  her  tea,  and,  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  one  female  or  so,  recount  the  pleasures  she  enjoyed 
in  the  same  place,  in  the  society  and  conversation  of  her 
husband,  and  their  noble  and  learned  guests. 

Garrick  loved  his  wife,  but  he  was  anxious  that,  after  his 
death,  she  should  not  only  continue  a  widow,  but  remain  in 
this  country  ;  his  will  contains  many  restrictions  on  these 
points.  In  case  she  married  or  went  abroad,  she  was  not 
only  to  be  deprived  of  one-third  of  her  income,  but  entirely 
of  the  houses  and  furniture  both  at  Hampton  and  on  the 
Adelphi-terrace.  Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Garrick’s  constant 
complaint  about  her  property,  and  the  narrowness  and  ina¬ 
dequacy  of  her  income,  she  has  left  nearly  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  behind  her.  She  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  and 
when  at  Hampton,  if  health  and  the  weather  permitted, 
used  to  attend  the  Chapel  at  Isleworth  on  a  Sunday. 

Her  “  ruling  passion”  was  to  consider  all  dramatic  effort 
as  trifling  when  compared  with  Garrick — he  was  indeed  the 
“  god  of  her  idolatry.” 

The  anglers  will  recollect  two  stately  willows  on  the  lawn, 
1  rendered  sacred  by  the  temple  appropriated  to  Shakspeare  : 
they  were  plapted  by  Garrick,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
storm,  which  prayed"  fatal  to  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Garrick  was 
seen  running  about  the  grounds  in  the  wildest  disorder,  ex- 
,  claiming  “  Oh  my  Garrick !  my  Garrick!” 

Her  letter  of  remonstrance  against  Kean’s  Abel  Drugger 
was  : — “  Dear  Sir,  you  don’t  know  how  to  play  Abel  Drug - 
ger .”  His  reply  was — “  Dear  Madam,  I  know  it.” 

George  Garrick  and  David  were  inseparable  friends,  as 
well  as  brothers ;  the  former  used  constantly,  on  returning 
to  the  theatre,  to  inquire  at  the  stage  door  if  David  had 
wanted  him.  On  surviving  his  "brother  but  a  very  short 
period,  Charles  Bannister  gravely  remarked,  “  It  was  no 
wonder,  since  David  wanted  him!” 

Of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  it  may  be  said  that  a  fonder  pair 
never  existed.  “  In  sweetest  harmony  they  lived”  to  the 
latest  period  of  thtir  lives.  We  may  therefore  fairly  pre¬ 
sume,  that  when  the  widow  died  “  David  wanted  her.” 

Mrs.  Garrick  was  in  the  habit  of  making  a  pilgrimage 
every  year  to  her  husband’s  tomb  in  Westminster-Abbey,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death.  The  manner  in  which  she 
lingered  about  the  stone  under  which  the  ashes  of  her  hus¬ 
band  rest,  attracted  upon  one  occasion  the  notice  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  to  whose  care  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  is  intrusted. 
They  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  be  accommodated  with 
a  chair?  She  replied  iu  the  negative  ;  adding,  that  her  chief 
desire  vvas  to  he  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  The  vergers 
accordingly  retired.  On  rejoining  them,  she  asked  them 
whether  the  seventh  volume  of  some  edition  of  Shakspeare 
(probably  Johnson’s)  had  been  placed  upon  her  husband’s 
coffin  at  the  time  of  his  funeral  ?  They  answered  that  thev 
did  not  know,  or  that  they  had  not  heard  of  such  a  circum¬ 
stance.  On  opening  the  vault,  for  the  purpose  of  consign¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Garrick  herself  to  it,  the  volume  of  Shakspeare  (in 
question)  was  found  upon  Garrick’s  coffin  ;  the  binding  vvas 
quit-  perfect,  but  the  paper  was  much  decayed,  and  the  let¬ 
ter-press  entirely  defaced,  in  consequence  of  the  dump. 

I  On  Tuesday  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mrs.  Garrick, 
namely,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rackett  (accompanied  by  a  ne¬ 
phew)  and  Fred  rick  Beltz,  Esq.,  proceeded  from  the 
Adelphi-terrace,  in  Mrs.  G.’s  favouiite  crane-necked  cha¬ 
riot,  to  the  celebrated  residence  at  Hampton.  They  had 
previously  been  partially  occupied  with  separating  the  pro¬ 
perty  at  the  Terrace,  setting  apart  what  is  to  go  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick’s  will ;  that  which  has  been  otherwise  disposed  of  by 
the  wills  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  and  the  portions 
of  property  that  are  to  he  disposed  of  by  auction  :  and,  in 
completion  of  these  preliminary  labours,  the  executois  went 
to  Hampton,  where,  during  Tuesday  and  yesterday,  they 
were  wholly  occupied  with  such  laborious  proceedings.  They 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  distinguishing  the  books,  of  which 
there  are  here,  as  well  as  at  the  Adelphi-terrace,  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity,  besides  those  that  are  “  given”  to  the  public, 
and  will  now  be  forwarded  to  the  British  Museum  for  public 
inspection,  as  well  as  custody.  Most  of  the  books  are  in 
excellent  condition,  notwithstanding  the  constant  use  that 
was  made  of  the  library,  particularly  the  large  one  at  the 
house  in  the  Adelphi-terrace.  The  rich  and  extensive  stores 
in  those  libraries  were  constarttly  made  to  contribute  to  the 
entertainment  and  edification  of  Mrs.  Garrick.  She  regu¬ 
larly  read  for  several  hours  a  day,  during  the  subsequent  pe¬ 
riod  of  her  existence^ — never  less  than  four  hours  each  day, 
even  when  the  weather  permitted  her  to  leave  home  for  a 
journey  to  Hampton,  or  for  an  airing  in  her  chariot;  and 
when  her  impaired  sight  would  not  enable  her  to  read  with 
comfort  to  her3elf,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of 
her  existence,  she  regularly  had  her  servant  to  read  to  her, 
tor  at  least  four  hours,  and  for  six  hours  on  those  days  on 


which  s¥e  was  unable,  on  account  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
weather,  to  leave  her  residence. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  GARRICK.  | 

Mrs.  Garrick  was  a  lady  of  what  may  be  termed  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  character,  and  one  whose  merits  have  recently 
been  unworthily  depreciated  ;  not  that  such  depreciation 
will  carry  much  weight  with  it,  since  Garrick  himself,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  boundless  taste  and  generosity — a  gene¬ 
rosity  and  taste  that  cause  tears  to  mantle  in  the  eyes,  and 
an  indignant  energy  to  mark  the  countenances  of  those  who 
live  and  who  knew  David  Garrick — even  he  was  not  suf¬ 
fered  to  escape  from  the  opprobrium  which  the  charge  of 
meanness  is  sure  to  affix  to  Character,  especially  celebrated 
character.  Such  was  Mrs.  G.’s  indefatigable  character,  that 
during  the  last  season  she  went  to  the  theatres  four  times, 
and  sometimes  oftener,  during  the  week,  besides  the  in¬ 
variable  course  of  reading,  taking  the  air,  visiting  Hampton, 
See.,  already  mentioned.  Even  on  the  day  on  which  she 
died,  Mrs.  G.  had  made  arrangements  to  go  to  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  to  be  present  at  its  opening.  In  the  morning  ol 
that  day  she  was  very  well ;  soon  afterwards,  however,  she 
was  taken  ill,  and  was  soon  a  corpse.  But  it  has  been  er¬ 
roneously  stated  that  Mrs.  G.  died  in  the  sheets  in  which  her 
revered  husband  had  expired.  She  had  always  guarded 
them,  it  is  true,  with  religious  care,  and  had  frequently 
said  that  it  was  her  wish  to  die  in  the  sheets  in  which 
her  “  dear  David”  had  breathed  his  last ;  but  such 
was  the  suddenness  of  her  indisposition,  that  there  was 
not  the  opportunity  of  complying  with  her  affectionate 
wish.  Mr.  Carr,  the  solicitor,  of  John-strcet,  Bedford-row, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  G.  and  her  intimate 
thoughts  and  particular  wishes,  on  coming  to  town  after  Mrs. 
G.’s  decease,  caused  her  remains  to  be  laid  on  those  care¬ 
fully-treasured  sheets.  Her  wish  to  be  buried  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  was  also  earnestly  attended  to  ;  but  at  one  time 
it  was  thought  that  it  could  not  be  complied  with,  owing  to 
Mrs.  G.  being  a  Catholic,  and  to  the  reluctance  to  consent  j 
to  a  female  being  buried  in  the  Abbey,  except  she  should  be  j 
of  the  Royal  Family,  or  celebrated  for  her  literary  talents  ; 
and  the  Dean  of  Westminster’s  permission  was  obtained  only  i 
on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  Friday  mdrning  on  which 
Mrs.  Garrick  was  buried.  Mrs.  G.’s  coffin  was  placed  in 
the  vault  above  that  of  her  deceased  husband. 

There  have  been  many  removals  of  the  property  since  the 
personal  attendance  of  the  executors.  The  celebrated  mul¬ 
berry-tree  chair  used  to  be  stationed  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  statue  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  octagonal  temple  built 
by  Mr  Garrick  on  the  lawn  fronting  the  Thames,  specially 
for  the  reception  of  that  beautiful  statue  by  Roubilliac  ;  but 
since  the  executors  have  been  at  Hampton,  they  have  caused 
it  to  be  removed  to  the  drawing-room,  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged,  arranging  the  books,  &c. 

There  have  been  many  visitors  at  the  Adelphi-terrace  as 
well  as  at  Hampton,  endeavouring  to  gain  views  of  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  ;  but  the  executors 
have  given  strict  orders  not  to  admit  any  strangers,  to  which 
the  several  domestics  have  strictly  attended.  Many  persons 
have  gone  in  their  carriages,  but  they  failed  to  obtain  the 
desired  inspection.  _ 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rackett  and 
Frederick  Beltz,  Esq.  the  executors  under  the  late  Mrs 
Garrick’s  will,  left  Hampton,  after  having  been  wholly  oc¬ 
cupied  during  two  days  in  looking  over  the  books,  paintings,  j 
&c.  separating  what  are  to  go  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  articles  that  are  disposed  of  as  legacies,  from  those  that 
are  to  be  brought  to  the  hammer.  To  the  Rev.  J.  Rackett 
Mrs.  Garrick  has  left  100?.  in  prints  and  hooks ;  and  to  Mr. 
Beltz  50 ?.  in  books  and  prints,  and  100?.  in  money.  Mr. 
Beltz  belongs  to  the  Herald’s  College,  and  is  a  Member  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society.  He  bad  long  been  (as  well  as  Mr. 
Rackett)  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Mrs.  Garrick,  and 
was  her  confidential  adviser  in  many  of  her  affairs,  especially 
as  to  transmitting  money  to  Vienna.  A  niece  of  Mrs.  G., 
on  her  own  side,  now  lives  at  Vienna ;  and  to  that  niece  she 
wills  a  life-interest  in  the  residue  of  her  property. 

According  to  present  arrangements,  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  two  sales  by  auction  ;  one  in  the  town  residence  on 
the  Adelphi  Terrace,  and  the  other  at  Hampton.  Many 
things,  however,  that  are  at  present  at  Hampton,  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  removed  to  town  ;  and  large  quantities  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  that  were  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Hampton  mansion 
have  been,  by  orders,  and  under  the  personal  inspection  of 
the  executors,  brought  into  the  drawing  and  neighbouring 
rooms. 

As  mentioned  ih  a  previous  article,  the  celebrated  chair 
made  from  the  Mulberry  Tree  planted  by  Shakspeare,  lias 
been  removed  from  the  temple  on  tke  lawn  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  That  chair,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  constructed 
according  to  a  design  furnished  by  Hogarth  ;  and  it  certainly 
is  an  elegantly-finished  and  appropriately-decorated  piece  of  J 
furniture.  The  lovers  of  Shaksperian  leliques  will  learn  with 
regret  that  it  has  sustained  some  injuries,  appearing  to  have 
been  chipped  in  several  parts  by  persons  who  were  anxious 
(but  who  showed  their  anxiety  in  a  moat  unjustifiable  man¬ 
ner)  to  possess  portions,  however  small  they  might  be,  of 
the  memorable  tree.  The  dilapidations,  however,  to  which 
the  chair,  so  sacred  to  the  admirers  of  Shakspeare  and  of 
Garrick,  has  hitherto  been  subjected,  have  now,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  terminated.  It  is  understood  at  Hampton  that  the 
chair  is  to  accompany  Roubilliac’s  statue  of  Shakspeare,  and 
that  both  are  to  be  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  They  ought 
not  to  be  separated.  The  statue,  and  all  the  collection  of  old 
English  plays,  were  “  given”  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  for  the  time  being,  “  for  the  use  of  the  public  ;” 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  chair.  However,  as  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick’s  will  gives  the  power  to  sell  the  property,  not  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of,  after  Mrs.  G’s  life,  “  by  public  or  private 
sale,  as  they  shall  think  proper,”  doubtless  both  will  be,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  secured  to  the  public.  Garrick,  like 
Shakspeare,  belonged  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  guardianship  of  | 


their  names,  and  of  what  may  tend  to  gratify  the  admirers  j 
of  the  genius  ot  their  possessors,  ought  to  be  secured  to  the  j 
country.  Should  that  be  the  case,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  such  may  be  the  result,  we  trust  that  the  celebrated 
chair  will  be  stationed  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  statue, 
for  it  was  so  placed  by  Garrick  in  his  Shakspeare  Temple  ; 
and  further,  that  means  may  be  taken  to  secure  the  chair, 
as  well  as  the  statue,  from  the  unhallowed  hands  of  those 
who  would  only  touch  that  they  might  clandestinely  des’roy. 

Having  spoken  of  Shakspeare’s  Temple,  it  may  be  due 
to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mr.  Garrick — for  the  widow  was  indefatigable  in  her  efforts 
to  guard  what  she  knew  her  “  dear  David”  held  in  enthusi¬ 
astic  esteem — to  correct  statements  that  originated  with  a 
contemporary  respecting  those  who  made  inroads  on  the 
Garrick  property  without  leave.  It  stated,  in  illustration  of 
Mrs.  G.’s  manners,  that  a  gentleman  got  on  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  branch  of  the  River  Thames  that  passes  the 
mansion  and  lawn;  and  that  Mrs.  G.  thereupon  threw  up  an 
attic  window,  hallooed  lAost  lustily,  indulged  in  oaths,  and 
desired  the  trespasser  to  “  get  off.”  In  the  first  place,  such 
is  the  distance  from  the  house  to  the  island,  the  fore-court, 
the  pftblic  carriage  road,  the  wide  lawn,  part  of  the  river 
only  intervening,  that  a  person  might  halloo  from  a  window 
;tr;  the  Morning  Herald  Office  to  an  offender  on  Waterloo 
bridge  with  as  much  chance  of  being  heard,  as  Mrs.  G.  had 
of  making  herself  audible  to  the  culprit  on  the  island.  But 
to  perfect  the  story,  the  exact  words  were  given— “  What 
do  you  do  there  ? — Get  off!”  Unfortunately  for  the  accuracy 
of  this  story — which  indeed  requires  nothing  farther  to  be 
stated  to  show  its  extreme  improbability — the  island  did  not 
belong  to  Mrs.  G.— that  island,  with  another  a  little  lower 
down,  had  been  rented  on  lease  by  Mr.  Garrick,  but  the 
leases  have  long  since  expired.  However,  the  islands  that 
did  not  belong  to  the  Garrick  family  were  willed  away  by  the 
same  character  with  as  much  propriety  as  Mrs.  G.  was 
stated  to  have  hallooed  to,  and  to  have  been  distinctly 
heard  by  the  gentlenajin  on  the  island  1  It  is  true  that  Mrs. 
G.  was  tenaciously  particular  in  protecting  the  lawn  from  in¬ 
terlopers,  towards  one  end  of  which  lawn  is  stationed  the 
Shaksperian  Temple ;  and  when  that  fact  is  stated,  when  it 
is  known  what  the  temple  contained — when  it  is  recollected 
what  is  the  present  state  of  the  mulberry-tree  chair,  after 
all  the  care  that  has  been  taken — when  it  is  known  what  li¬ 
berties  Sunday -u  uter  parties  some-how  or  other  consider 
themselves  privileged  to  take — and  when  Mrs.  G.’s  enthusi¬ 
astic  veneration  for  what  had  belonged  to  her  “  dear  David” 
is  borne  in  mind,  it  must  cease  to  be  matter  of  surprise  or 
blame,  that  she  sometimes  warned  persons  from  the  lawn. 
This  Mrs.  G.  has  frequently  done  ;  and  if  she  were  not  in¬ 
stantly  obeyed,  she  proceeded  in  no  very  ceremonious  man¬ 
ner.  She  was  angry  to  find  trespassers  there,  being  per¬ 
suaded  that  sensible  people  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  an 
offence  ;  and  if  they  did  not  immediately  obey  her  commands 
to  “  get  off,”  she  would  speak  and  act  with  much  indigna¬ 
tion.  On  one  occasion  she  found  a  fisherman  (but  no  Apos¬ 
tle)  prowling  about  the  (to  her)  sacred  Temple  ;  and  as  he 
did  not  very  promptly  comply  with  the  mandate  to  retire, 
Mrs-  Garrick,  with  her  own  hands,  so  indignantly  ass's  ed  the 
offending  fisherman  to  re-embark,  that  he  came  in  contact 
with  old  Father  Thames  (who  was  as  little  cereno  nou  s  is 
Mrs.  G.),  before  he  regained  the  safety  and  indepm  'erne  of  j 
his  own  bark. 

For  some  years  past,  however,  Mrs.  G.  even  when  re¬ 
maining  at  Hampton,  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  wander 
along  the  garden,  through  the  grotto  or  archway,  to  the 
lawn  by  the  water’s  edge,  except  to  pay  an  occasional  and 
transient  visit  to  the  statue  of  Shakspeare,  and  to  sit  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  her  “  dear  David’s”  favourite  chair;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  now  upwards  of  a  year  since  she  last  visited 
Hampton.  At  stated  periods,  she  sent  persons  thither  in 
her.own  caniage  to  convey  orders,  to  pay  bills,  &c.  but 
even  when  she  was  accustomed  to  be  at  Hampton,  so  se¬ 
cluded  were  her  habits — not  morose  but  retired,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Hampton  hardly  ever  knew  that  Mrs.  G.  was 
there,  except  they  happened  to  see  the  coachman  and  foot- 
man  about,  or  when  Mrs.  G.  went  out  to  take  an  airing. 
The  present  housekeeper,  a  respectable  elderly  woman, 
with  children  and  grandchildren,  had  been  regularly  en¬ 
gaged  by  Mrs.  Garrick  for  upwards  of  twenty  years;  and 
previously  to  that  period  she  was  occasionally  employed  by 
Mrs.  G.  To  Mrs.  Walton,  the  housekeeper,  at  Hampton, 
Mrs.  G.  has  left  1000?.  besides  having  for  many  years  be¬ 
haved  well  to  her  and  her  children.  To  the  coachman,  who 
had  been  with  Mrs.  G.  only  about  half  a  year,  she  has  left 
•30?. ;  and  he,  as  well  as  the  footman,  who  used  to  read  to 
his  Mistress  latterly  for  four  or  six  hours  a  day,  have  related 
that  though  Mrs.  Garrick,  from  her  retired  habits,  might* 
appear  odd-tempered  in  the  estimation  of  some,  they  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  have  cross  or  angry  words  from 
her.  To  all  her  servants  Mrs.  G.  has  left  something,  with 
the  exception  of  two  weekly  labourers  employed  in  the  gar¬ 
dens.  At  Hampton,  the  inhabitants  speak  well  of  her  • _ 

she  did  not  keep  any  company,  but  she  joined  in  the  chari¬ 
ties  of  the  place.  She  had  not  the  means  of  her  “  dear 
David,”  as  she  constantly  styled  our  immortal  Roscius,  but 
where  charities  were  concerned,  she  imitated  his  example; 
and  of  the  memory,  the  taste,  and  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick,  there  ai  e  some  aged  inhabitants  who  speak  most  ar¬ 
dently,  and  it  might  be  added,  delightfully. 

Mrs.  Garrick’s  hatchment  is  now  placed  over  the  portico  in 
front  of  the  mansion  at  Hampton  ; — that  of  Mr.  Garrick  is 
in  Hampton  Church,  where  the  Garrick  family  still  have  a 
pew,  and  where  Mrs.  G.’s  hatchment  will  eventually  have  a 
place.  There  are  fourteen  hatchments  in  this  church  • 
amongst  others,  those  of  King  George  III.  and  his 
Queen,  placed  there  on  their  being  removed  from  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  _  Hampton  is  a  Royal  parish,  the.Palace  being 
within  its  precincts.  _ * _ 


Sb«  leaves  to  Mrs.  Siddons  a  pair  of  gloves,  which,  were 
Shakspeare’s,  and  were  presented  to  her  late  dear  hus¬ 
band  during  the  Jubilee  at  Stratford,  by  one  of  her 
(Mrs.  S.’s)  family. 

To  the  Theatrical  Fund  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

To  Hannah  More,  one  hundred  pounds. 

To  Christopher  Garrick,  her  nephew,  the  gold  snuff-box, 
eet  with  diamonds,  given  her  late  husband  by  the  King  of 
Denmark. 

To  Nathaniel  Egerton  Garrick,  the  snuff-box  given  to  her 
late  husband  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

To  her  nephew,  Christopher  Garrick,  and  his  wife,  all  the 
plate  which  was  bought  upon  her  marriage  ;  also  a  service 
of  pewter,  which  her  husband  used  when  a  bachelor,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Garrick,  with  a  wish  that  the  same  should 
always  remain  with  the  head  of  tire  family;  also  the  picture 
of  her  husband  in  the  character  of  Richard  the  Third,  which 
was  purchased  by  her  after  her  husband’s  decease. 

To  Nathaniel  Egerton  Garrick,  a  portrait,  painted  by 
Zoffany,  of  her  husband  withont  a  wig,  which  she  bought 
after  his  decease  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  to  whom  it  had  been 
given  as  a  present. 

To  Dowager  Lady  Amherst,  her  ring  set  with  diamonds, 
having  King  Char  les’s  oak  in  it,  and  a  small  gold  box  used 
for  keeping  black  sticking  plaister. 

To  Lady  Anson,  wife  of  Sir  Win.  Anson,  her  dejeune  set 
of  Dresden  porcelain,  and  to  the  said  Sir  Win  Anson  her 
gold  antique  cameo  ring. 

To  the  St.  George’s  Hospital,  Middlesex  ditto.  Lying- 
in  ditto,  Magdalene  ditto.  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  and 
Society  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  one?  hundred  pounds  each. 

To  the  London  Orphan  Society  fifty  pounds. 

Three  hundred  pounds  to  he  invested  in  the  name  of  the 
Vicar  of  Hampton  for  the  time  being,  and  the  interest  ex¬ 
pended  in  a  supply  of  coals  for  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

To  Archdeacon  Pott  two  hundred  pounds  towards  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  poor  children  of  St.  Martin’s  parish. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archer,  Minister  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel,  in  Wanvick-street,  one  hundred  pounds,  and  a  far¬ 
ther  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  education  of  the 
Charity  Children  of  Warwick-street  Chapel. 

There  are  innumerable  other  legacies  ot  articles  of  plate, 
jewels,  linen,  &c.  and  money  to  a  considerable  amount,  but 
of  no  material  public  interest.  Her  executors  are  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Rackett  and  Frederick  Beltz,  Esq.  To  the  former 
she  leaves  books  and  prints  to  the  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  to  the  latter  fif  y  pounds  in  books  and  prints, 
and  one  hundred  pounds  in  money.  After  discharging  the 
numerous  legacies,  her  debts  and  funeral  expenses,  Mrs. 
Gariick  directs  the  residue  of  her  estate,  including  a  bond 
for  six  thousand  pounds  due  from  the  late  and  present  Duke 
bf  Devonshire  to  the  late  Mr.  Garrick,  to  be  converted  into 
cash,  and  afterwards  invested  in  Austrian  securities  for  her 
niece  Elizabeth  de  Saar,  wife.of  Peter  de  Saar  of  Vienna, 
for  her  sole  use  and  benefit  during  her  life,  and  after  her 
death  to  her  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Garrick  conceived,  by  her  misconstruction  of  a 
clause  in  her  husband’s  will,  that  she  was  entitled  to  all  the 
estates  and  property  not  specified,  as  “  Next  of  Kin,”  and 
in  that  case  her  disposable  estate  would  have  been  very 
large  ;  but  the  Chancellor  decided  against  her,  and  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Garrick’s  relations,  so  that  Mrs.  Garrick  had  at  her 
disposal  only  fourteen  thousand  pounds.  The  mansion  and 
grounds  at  Hampton,  together  with  the  two  islands  oraytes 
on  the  river  Thames  opposite  the  gardens,  and  all  the 
hotrses  and  cottages  in  that  quarter ;  the  house  on  the  Adel- 
fthi-terrace,  the  furniture  and  pictures  both  there  and  in  the 
house  at  Hampton,  will  now  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Gar- 
lick’s  relations.  The  old  lady  was  penurious  and  liberal  hy 
turns,  both  as  it  respected  herself  and  those  about  her.  If 
she  had  a  roasted  chicken  for  dinner,  she  would  herself  the 
second  day  grill  the  legs,  and  the  third  day  mince  the  re¬ 
mainder.  She  was  full  of  suspicion  as  to  being  over¬ 
reached,  though  often  charitable,  especially  towards  worthy 
objects.  The  solitary  housekeeper  at  the  bouse  at  Hampton 
led  a  very  miserable  life  whilst  her  mistress  was  there.  At 
Hampton  and  in  the  Adelplri  she  resided  generally  in  the 
upper  rooms,  and  not  in  the  best  apartments,  where  fires 
were  seldom  if  ever  lighted.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  her 
life  she  became  testy,  and  morose  in  temper,  and  could 
upon  an  occasion  use  strong  expressions.  A  few  years  back, 
a  gentleman,  who  resided  at  Hampton,  was  rowing  in  a  boat 
upon  the  river  in  that  neighbourhood,  when,  for  some  cause 
or  other,  he  got  upon  one  of  the  little  islands  opposite  Gar¬ 
rick’s  grounds.  The  old  lady  being  at  the  window  in  her 
room  in  the  attic  story,  threw  up  the  sash,  and  hallooed 
most  lustily,  preluding  with  an  oath  not  of  the  most  defigate 
description,  “  What  do  you  do  there  ?  £•* 


”ouse  js  agreeably  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  river  Thames,  at  the  distance  ot  about  thirteen  miles 
from  London.  The  seat  was  purchased  by  Garrick  in  1754, 
but  was  then  of  smaller  dimensions  than  at  present,  and  the 
attached  grounds  had  received  little  improvement.  The 
building,  as  it  now  stands,  has  experienced  no  important  al¬ 
teration  since  his  time,  and  its  leading  architectural  cha¬ 
racteristics  is  entir  ely  the  work  of  bis  own  creation.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  taste  of  so  distinguished  and  memorable 
a  contributor  to  “  the  gaiety  of  nations,”  few  will  pass  this 
structure  with  indifference,  and  most  travellers  will  regard 
jt  with  blended  respect  and  curiosity.  It  may  be  observed 
that  many  persons  connected  with  the  factitious  splendour 
©F  the  theatrical  world  affect  a  redundance  of  embellishment 
when  they  construct  a  retirement  from  the  mimic  throne  of 
their  professional  pageantry.  It  was  otherwise  with  this 
great  actor  of  nature.  The  present  chief  front  of  Hampton 


House  was  er  ected  tor  Garrick  by  the  Messrs.  Adams,  and 
it  is  of  a  sedate  and  truly  respectable  character.  The  same  > 
coirect  judgment  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
interior.  We  have  been  recently  favoured  with  an  in¬ 
spection  of  these  premises,  and  have  found  abundant 
cause  to  admire  the  simplicity  of  taste  which  led 
this  unequalled  practitioner  in  the  histrionic  art  to  cul¬ 
tivate  in  family  privacy  the  easy  dignity  of  the  English  Gen¬ 
tleman.  A  ready  excuse  may  be  found  for  some  egotism  in 
a  man  of  so  unique  a  genius.  In  different  apartments  ar  e  , 
paintings  by  Zoffany,  representing  Garrick  and  other  per¬ 
formers  in  various  dramatic  characters.  There  is  also  a 
very  small  portrait  of  Gar  rick  on  pannel  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds  ;  it  is  evidently  the  one  from  which  the  print  is  en¬ 
graved,  which  is  prefixed  to  Murphy’s  Life  of  Roscius,  and 
which  is  about  half  the  size  of  thn  original,  from  which  it  is 
copied.  The  pictures,  like  the  house,  are  but  in  sorry  con¬ 
dition.  This  Villa,  until  her  decease,  was  the  occasional  re* 
sidence  of  Mrs.  Garrick.  The  house  is,  at  present,  we  la¬ 
ment  to  say,  in  a  sad  dilapidated  and  ruinous  condition,  and 
the  offices  and  coach  houses  contiguous  in  comparative 
decay.  This  was  once  a  place  of  ho-pitable  splendour.  In*- 
deed,  so  ambitious  was  Garr  ick  of  the  character  of  hospita¬ 
lity,  that  he  not  only  entertained  his  noble  and  learned 
guests,  but  he  afforded  accommodation  to  their  carriages 
and  servants  as  well  as  themselves  ;  he  attached  to  his  house 
nearly  one  dozen  extra  coach  houses,  all  of  which  remain  to 
this  day.  The  narrowness  of  Mrs.  Garrick’s  income,  and  her 
exceedingly  charitable  disposition,  prevented  her  repairing 
the  house;  she  generally  resided  in  the  attics;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  grounds,  especially  towards  the 
Thames,  are  more  picturesque  and  beautiful  than  they  j 
were  originally.  “  Amongst  other  instances  of  paternal 
regard  for  the  poor,”  says  Davis,  *'  he  had  a  few  years 
before  his  death  instituted  a  little  annual  feast  for  children. 
Every  1st  of  May  he  invited  all  the  children  of  the  village  to 
come  into  his  garden.  There  he  distributed  to  them  large 
piects  of  cake,  with  a  small  present  of  money  ;  and  on  this 
anniversary  I  have  been  told,”  (adds  Davies)  “  it  was  his 
intention  in  future  to  have  increased  his  donations. ”  Lord 
Orford  in  his  “  Letters”  mentions  a  dinner  of  which  he  par¬ 
took  at  Hampton  House,  at  which  were  present  several  of  i 
the  nobility,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  other  distinguished 
characters  :  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1774,  is 
an  account  of  a  Fete  Champetre  given  there,  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  the  temple  of  Shakspeare  and  the  gardens  were 
illuminated  with  six  thousand  lamps.  Our  readers 
doubtless  recollect  that  Dr.  Johnson  after  viewing  the 
expensive  decorations  ot  the  villa  and  the  attached  grounds 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed — “  Ah  !  David,  David  !  these 
are  things  which  make  a  death-bed  terrible.” 
— The  gardens  attached  to  Hampton  House  were  laid  out 
with  much  elegance  of  taste,  under  the  direction  of  Garrick. 
These  grounds  are  divided  from  the  Thames  by  a  public 
road,  beneath  whiclr  is  worked  a  path,  conducting  to  a  fine 
lawn  on  the  border  of  the  river  Thames.  In  a  picturesque 
spot  on  the  back  of  that  river  Garrick  erected  a  Temple  in 
honour  ot  Shakspeare.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  of 
an  octangular  form  ;  a  handsome  portico  in  front,  supported 
by  stone  pillars,  with  a  flight  of  five  or  six  steps  of  the  same 
material.  The  interior  is  adorned  by  a  marble  tatue  of  our 
bard,  executed  by  Roubilliac,  which  possesses  the 
usual  characteristics  of  that  artist.  The  expression 
s  overcharged,  and  it  has  rather  too  much  the  air  of  the 
dancing-master.  Lord  Orford  notices  this  votive  structure 
in  the  following  terms,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Richard 
Bentley  : — “  Garrick  is  building  a  grateful  temple  to  Shak- 
speare.  1  offered  him  this  motto  : — Quod  spiro  et places,  si 
places  tuuni  est .”  Garrick,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  this 
statue  to  his  widow  for  her  life  ;  and  after,  her  decease,  to  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  as  national  property.  Here 
too  w'as  deposited  the  famous  chair,  said  to  be  carved  from 
Shakspeare’s  celebrated  mulberry  tree,  and  other  furniture  ; 
Wut  as  some  depredations  were  committed  during  the  last 
winter,  they  were  removed  into  the  house  for  greater  se¬ 
curity.  As  we  see  no  mention  in  the  will  of  this  precious 
relic,  we  presume  its  fate  will  be  decided  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  other  effects,  by  the  hammer. 

i  SHAKSPERIAN  RELIQUES. 

;  Mrs.  Garrick,  by  her  will,  it  has  been  stated,  u  leaves  to 
!  Mrs.  Siddons  a  pair  of  gloves  which  were  Shakspeare  s,  an d 
were  presented  to  her  late  dear  husband  dating  the  Jubilee 
i.t  Stratford-upon-Avon,  by  one  of  Mrs.  S ’s  fannlv.  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  the  amateurs  in,  and  collectors^  of, 
Shaksperian  reliques,  if  indeed  there  be  any  ”  gloves  in 
existence  that  are  so  described  in  Mrs.  Garrick’s  will,  to 
know  on  what  authority  they  are  termed  “  Shakspeare  s. 
Garrick’s  Shaksperian  reliques  have  been  described  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  article,  mentioning  those  that  had  not  recently  been 
noticed,  the  information  being  founded  on  local  authorities  ; 
but  they  wrere  limited  to  articles  made  from  the  memorable 
mulberry  tree — the  chair  at  Hampton,  designed  by  Hogarth, 
and  the  wand  and  medallion,  presented  to  Mr.  Garrick  by  tire 
Corporation  of  Stratford  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee. 

According  to  writers  who  have  laboriously  sought  to  dis¬ 
cover  something  that  had  belonged  to  Shakspeare,  particu¬ 
larly  Mr.  Wheler,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Stratford,  to 
which  reference  was  made  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  which 
waiter  is  yet  alive,  such  exertions  had  hitherto  been  vain. 
That  Gentleman  has  stated  in  print  that  he  possesses  a  Ring 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  Shakspeare’s  ;  and  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  entertaining  that  belief  are  plausible,  it  not  forcible. 
The  history  of  that  ring,  at  the  present  moment  in  particu¬ 
lar,  merits  brief  notice ;  not  only  as  being  connected  with 
the  name  of  our  immortal  Bard,  but  as  tending  to  show  what 
evidence  exists  regarding  Shakspeare’sRing  or  Gloves.  It  ap¬ 
peals  that  onMarchl6,18iO,  an  ancient  gold  seal-ring, weigh¬ 
ing  12  dwts.,  and  bearing  the  initials  W.  S.  engraved  in 


GARRICK’S  SHAKESPEARIAN  RELIQUES. 

Roman  characters,  was  found  by  a  labourer’s  wife  upon  the 
surface  of  the  Mill  close,  adjoining  Stratford  Church  Yard, 
being  the  exact  spot  whereon  Mr.  Oldaker  has  since 
erected  his  present  Residence.  The  Ring  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  lost  a  good  many  years,  it  being 
nearly  black  ;  and  it  was  purchased  on  the  same  day  by  the 
above-mentioned  Mr  Wheler  for  36s.  (the  current  value  of 
the  gold);  but  previously  to  such  purchase  being  effected, 
the  woman  Bad  unfortunately  destroyed  the  “  precious 
aerugo  she  having  consented  to  have  it  immersed  in  aqua 
fortis  at  a  silversmith’s  shop,  to  ascertain  and  prove  the  j 
metal  colour  which  consequently  restored  its  original.  It  is  of 
tolerably  ltp'ge  dimensions,  and  evidently  a  gentleman’s  ring 
of  Elizabeth’s  age.  Similar  seal  rings  are  represented  on 
contemporary  paintings  and  monuments;  and  the  crossing  of 
the  central  lines  of  .the  W.  with  the  oblique  direction  of  the 
lines  of  the  S.,  exactly  agree  with  the'cliaracters  of  that  day. 
For  proof,  the  curious  investigator  will  not  be  required  to 
wander  further  than  Stratford  Church,  where  the  CJdpton 
and  Totness’s  tomSs  will  furnish  abundant  representations  of 
rings,  and  Shakspeare’s  monument  of  letteis,  per-  I 
fectly  corresponding  in  point  of  shape.  The  connexion 
or  union  of  the  letters  by  the  ornamental  string  and  tassels 
was  then  frequently  used,  of  which  numberless  instances 
may  be  found  upon  seals  and  upon  inscriptions  in  painted 
windows  and  in  the  title  pages  of  books  of  that  period,  and 
for  further  coincidence  of  circumstances,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  over  the  porch  leading  into  the  hall  of  Charlcote- 
house,  near  Stratford  (erected  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  by  the  very  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  said  to  have  prosecuted 
Shakspeare  for  deer-stealing),  that  the  letters  T.  L.  are 
connected  in  a  way  precisely  similar. 

immediately  after  the  finding  of  such  ring,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Wheeler  that  it  might  have  belonged  to  our  great  poet ; 
but  he  candidly  avowed,  notwithstanding  the  strong  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  adduced,  and  which  is  briefly  glanced  at 
above,  that  he  was  aware  that  the  only  probability,  perhaps, 
at  so  distant  a  period,  the  only  possibility,  of  au¬ 
thenticating  it  was  to  discover  an  impression  of  this 
seal-ring  upon  a  letter  of  Shakspeare’s,  or  some 
other  document,  bearing  his  seal  and  signature.  He  insti¬ 
tuted  inquiries  with  the  view  of  being  aided  by  such  evi¬ 
dence  ;  but  in  reply  to  letters  forwarded  to  Mr.  Malone,  and 
also  to  the  Dorset  family,  who  had  been  rumoured  to  pos- 
sess  two  epistles  sent  by  Shakspeare  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
(who  had  been  Lord  Chamberlain)  upon  the  official  business 
of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Wheler  was  answered,  that  they  had 
none  of  the  bard’s  letters  in  their  possession,  nor  had  they 
ever  seen  any  letters  written  by  him  ;  and  that  they  had  no 
impression  of  any  seal  of  his.  It  certainly  is  a  most  extra- 
traordinary  fact,  that  not  a  single  scrap  of  Shakspeare’s 
handwriting  is  known  to  be  preserved,  excepting  the  signa- 
natures  to  his  will,  now  in  Doctors’  Commons,  and  to  a  con¬ 
veyance  and  a  mortgage  of  playhouse  property,  found  by  Mr. 
Albany  Wallis,  among  the  papers  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhaugh.  Mr.  Malone  told  Mr.  Wheler  that  he  thought 
it  extremely  probable  that  the  ring  had  belonged 
to  Shakspeare ;  but  beyond  the  evidence  here  alluded  to 
Mr*  W.  says  he  possesses  no  positive  proof.  He,  however 
was  not  dismayed,  whatever  the  owners  of  Shaksperiau 
gloves  now  may  be;  for,  adds  Mr.  Wheler,  “  I  yet  hope  to 
meet  with  an  inspection  of  the  ring  in  my  possession,  and 
in  this  I  am  more  particularlv  encouraged  by  the  fact,  that 
sirould  success  attend  the  investigation,  this  seal  ring 
would  be  the  only  existing  article  proved  to  have  belonged 
to  our  immortal  poet.”  Mr.  W.  intends  to  leave  this  ring 
to  the  British  Museum. 

With  respect  to  the  articles  possessed  by  Mr.  Garrick, 
made  of  Shakspeare’s  mulberry-tree,  they  are  not  exposed 
to  doubt.  There  was,  however,  another  tree  that  obtained 
a  curious  sort  of  celebrity  on  Shakspeare’s  account. 
The  writer  of  this  article  had  a  much  esteemed  and  in¬ 
telligent  friend  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  a  few  years  ago,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  institute  some  in¬ 
quiries,  and  to  procure  if  possible  a  genuine  piece  of  the 
immortalized  mulberry  tree.  The  correspondence  that  was 
the  result  was  extremely  interesting ;  but  those  letters  only 
shall  be  now  noticed  that  more  immediately  illustrate  the 
object  and  topics  of  this  article. 

In  a  letter,  dated  Stratford,  July  16,  1817,  the  friend 
already  mentioned  observed — “  I  have  had  an  introduction 
to  Mr.  Wheler,  who  wrote  the  History  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  which  I  lately  forwarded  to  you  ;  and  I  inclose  you 
two  impressions  of  the  seal-ring,  to  which  he  refers  in  that 
work,  and  in  all  publications.  He  has  purchased  a  seal¬ 
ring  of  equal  antiquity,  engraved  ivith  a  coat  of  arms.  In 
every  other  respect  and  appearance,  the  two  seals  perfectly 
resemble  each  other  ;  both  are  of  pure  gold.  Do  not  be 
i  nlai  med  thatl  do  not  forward  you  with  this  parcel  the  piece  of 
the  mulbeiry  tree;  I  cannot  now,  but  if  its  possession  were  not 
continued  to  me,  ‘  1  should  not  tell  vou  so  positively  to 
calculate  on  having  it.”  The  second  seal  mentioned  in  this 
letter, as  having  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  is  not  noticed 
in.  that  gentleman  s  book  ;  the  publication  was  in  1810 
this  letter  was  written  in  1 8 1 7.  ‘ 

?  letter,  bom  the  same  place,  dated  August 
-o,  181/,  he  thus  gratilyingly  addressed  a  Shaksperiau  : — 

^  an?  ^PPy  to  sf‘ld  y°u  a  P*et:e  of  the  celebrated  Shak¬ 
speare  s  Mulberry  lree.  It  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Holmes 
(still  a  resident  ot  Stratford),  and  was  cut  from  a  large  log 
(then)  in  his  possession.  When  the  tree  was  destroyed  or 
to  use  the  woodman’s  language,  felled,  Mr.  H.  and  his 
biothewn-jaw,  Capt.  Hobbes,  of  Coventry,  were  present 
and  they  divided  a  large  piece  between  them.  The  latter 
had  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  carved  out  of  his  portion  of  the 
immortal  tree,  which  bust  Capt.  Hobbes  presented  to  the 
Duke  ot  Clarence.  For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  genuineness  ot  the  portions  sent  herewith.  The  niece 
of  while  wood,  which  is  about  four  inches  long,  with  a 


grotesque  head  rudely  carved  at  one  end  of  it,  as  if  it  had 
een  in  en  e  ui  a  seal  handle  or  a  pipe-stopper,  was  cut 
into  such  shape  by  a  Matchmaker  here  ;  it  is  a  bit  of  the 
crab  tree,  under  which  it  is  reported  the  immortal  ^avd_  re¬ 
mained  a  whole  night  after  having  sacrificed  with  large 
libations  to  Bacchus  !  I  also  forward  (knowing  your  Shaks- 
perian  mama),  a  piece  ot  an  organ  key  from  the  church  in 
which  the  remains  ot  Shakspeare  were  buried.  I  hope 
these  four  rehques  (there  are  two  small  pieces  of  the  mul¬ 
berry  tree),  may  prove  acceptable  to  you.” 

Indeed  they  were  !  Those  pieces  of  the  mulberry  tree 
ate  deemeq  by  their  possessor  to  be  about  as  genuine  as  Mr. 
Gamck  8  chan  and  wand;  certainly  quite  as  genuine  (the 
writer  imagines)  as  “  Shakspeare’s  Gloves.” 

In  the  approaching  sales  of  Mr.  Garrick’s  property  at 
the  Adelphi  Terrace,  as  well  as  at  Hampton,  though  the 
admirers  of  Garrick  and  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  lovers  of 
vertu  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  bidding  for  the  mul¬ 
berry  tree  chair,  or  the  collection  of  old  English  plays ;  they 
may  have  the  chance,  except  the  property  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  privately,  that  power  being  granted  under  Mr.  Gar- 
lick’s  will,  of  purchasing  many  articles  alike  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  lovers  of  Shakespeare  and  to  the  friends  of 
Garrick.  The  present  intention  is,  to  have  two  sales  by  public  i 
:  auction,  one  at  Mr.  Ganick’s  town  residence  on  the  Adel-  ' 
phi  Terrace,  »nd,the  other  at  the  delightfully  situated  man¬ 
sion  at  Hampton.  The  chair,  it  is  expected  (at  Hampton), 
will  accompany  Roubiliac’s  statue  ot  Shakespeare  to  the 
British  Museum;  Shakespeare’s  gloves,  given  to  Mr.  Garrick 
at  the  Stratford-upon-Avon  Jubilee,  are  (according  to  a  con¬ 
temporary’s  account),  left  by  Mrs.  Garrick’s  will  to  Mrs. 
Siddons;  but  there  were  other  articles  of  celebrity  given  to  , 
Mr.  Garrick  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  “  Jubilee.” 

Having  mentioned  that  event  which  constituted  an  era  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Garrick,  it  may  not  be  destitute  of  interest 
now  to  mention,  that  it  originated  with  what  might  be 
termed  the  accidental  visit  of  the  celebrated  George  Alex¬ 
ander  Stevens  to  Mr.  John  Payton,  the  then  proprietor  and 
occupier  of  the  White  Lion  Inn,  at  Stratford.  On  that  oc¬ 
casion  Mr.  Payton  invited  several  of  his  acquaintances, 
some  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Corporation,  to  spend 
the  evening  with  his  entertaining  visitor ;  and  the  conver¬ 
sation  that  accrued  was  of  the  most  agreeable  character.  It 
turned  chiefly  on  Shakespeare — the  mulberry  tree — and  the 
newly-erected  edifice  the  Town-hall,  and  becoming  regret 
was  expressed  that  they  possessed  no  statue  to  occupy  the 
empty  niche  left  in  the  north  front  of  the  Hall.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  occurred  as  the  most  apropriate  ;  and  G.  A  Ste¬ 
vens  delighted  with  the  idea,  suggested  an  application  to 
bis  friend  Garrick,  then  in  the  zenith  of  public  favour,  to 
give  a  benefit  at  the  theatre,  or  otherwise  to  promote  a  fund 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  proposed  statue  of  his 
admired  bard.  'This  hint  was  warmly  approved  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  Stevens  observed,  that  as  Garrick  was  fond  of 
“  praise  and  profit,”  (as  he  expressed  himself)  “  Roscius 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  turn  the  measure  to  his  pecu¬ 
niary  advantage,  at  the  same  time  that  the  intimation  would 
gratify  his  vanity.”  Stevens  eventually  addressed  Garrick 
on  the  subject. 

Stevens’s  engagement  took  him  to  Worcester.  In  a  day 
or  two  abet  wards,  he  there  received  Garrick’s  answer.'  Mr. 
Garrick  in  no  way  declined  or  discouraged  the  general  wish 
expressed  by  the  demi-official  application.  For  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Corporation,  Stevens  forwarded  this  letter  to 
the  Town  Clerk,  William  Hunt.  An  extended  correspond¬ 
ence  ensued  between  the  Corporation  and  Mr.  Garrick,  in 
which  the  latter  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  address, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  borough  was  voted  to  him,  which 
freedom  was  conveyed,  to  Mr.  Garrick  in  a  well-wrought 
box,  made  of  Shakespeare’s  Mulberry  Tree. 

Such  were  the  incidents  to  which  that  remarkable  festival 
w,as  indebted  for  its  origin.  Flattered  by  this  judicious  com¬ 
pliment,  and  so  comfbyed,  Mr. Garrick  conceived  the  idea  of] 
celebrating  the  Jubilee  ;  and  his  plan  met  with  the  decided 
approbation  of  the  Corporation  ;  and,  as  all  know,  the  Ju¬ 
bilee  ultimately  took  place,  we  need  not  go  into  particulars 
of  that  event.  It  opened  with  the  firing  of  cannon,  about 
five  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  September  6,  1769; 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  principal  ladies  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  were  serenaded  under  their  windows  by  a  number 
of  young  men  from  the  Theatre  with  the  following  song  ;  — 
Let  beauty  with  the  sun  arise. 

To  Shakespeare  tribute  pay; 

With  heavenly  smiles  and  speaking  eyes 
Give  lustre  to  the  day. 

Each  smile  she  givt-s  protects  his  name  ; 

What  fade  shall  dare  to  frown  ? 

Not  Envy’s  self  can  blast  the  fame 
Which  Beauty  deigns  to  crown. 

At  eight  o’ciot  k  on  the  morning  ot  that  day,  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  assembled,  and  soon  afterwards  appointed  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick  to  the  highly  honourable  and  flattering  office  of  Stewaid, 
and  invested  him  with  the  insignia  of  his  office — namely,  a 
medallion, on  whii  h  was  carved  a  bust  of  Shakespeare,  richly 
set  in  gold,  and  which  Garrick  wore  suspended  at  his  breast 
throughout  the  Jubilee  ;  and  a  wand,  both  of  them  having 
been  made  from  Shakespeare’s  mulberry-tree.  These  parti¬ 
culars  are  detailed,  not  only  because  they  are  omitted  in  the 
meagre  “  Life”  of  Garrick  by  Murphy,  &c.  hut  because 
t hey  afford  information  respecting  the  genuine  Skakspearian 
reliques  possessed  by  Mr.  Garrick.  As  the  Jubilee’ 
has  been  adverted  to  chiefly  with  the  view  just 
mentioned,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add,  (confining 
ourselves  here  to  the  little  known,  but  interesting  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  by  R.  B.  Wheeler,  published  in  1806,  from  the 
Corporation  Records,  & c.),  that,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
jubilee,  after  a  public  breakfast  at  the  Town  Hall,  tile  com¬ 
pany  repaired  to  the  magnificent  octagonal  amphitheatre, 
capable  of  conveniently  boldi  g  1,000  persons  where  The 


uae-ro  inejviemory  oj  onanespeare,  on  the  dedication  of  the 
iMfwly-erecte.cl  Town  Hall,  was  delivered.  In  the  centre  of 
t he  orchestra,  with  his  wand  of  the  mulberry  wood  in  hi3 
hand,  and  the  medallion  suspended  from  his  breast,  ap¬ 
peared  Mr.  Garrick  seated;  above  him,  and  rai-ed  much 
above  the  surrounding  company,  was  placed  the  elegant  sta¬ 
tue  of  Shakespeare, cast  puiposely  for  this  occasion, and  now 
Occupying  the  niche  in  tl.ie  north-front  of  the  hall. — From 
this  situation  Mr.  Garrick  delivered  the  Ode,  which  met  with 
universal  approbation  and  applause.  “  It  was  generally 
allowed  (observes  Mr.  VVheler,  the  laborious,  interesting, 
and  almost  enthusiastic  historian  of  Stratford)  that  in  all  j 
the  characters  in  which  Garrick  ever  appeared,  he  never  ex¬ 
erted  more  powers,  ©r  with  greater  variety  and  judgment,  or 
ever  caused  a  greater  emotion,  or  made  a  stronger  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  minds  of  his  auditors  ;  and  that  the.  ode,  in  point 
of  poetical  merit,  no  less  than  the  speaker  as  to  his  elocu¬ 
tion  and  mode  of  delivery,  was  justly  entitled  to  unbounded 
admiration.  ” 

Having  been  led  into  what  may  be  termed  “  extra-judi¬ 
cial”  details,  in  mentioning  some  of  the  Shakespcrian  reliqnes  , 
possessed  by  Mr.  Garrick,  details,  however,  that  cannot  fail  j 
to  have  their  interest  as  they  ar«  not  noticed  by  Garrick’s 
Biographers;  but  as  thus  much  has  been  said  respecting  the 
Jubilee,  it  may  complete  this  nairative  further  to  remark  that 
on  the  third  day  of  the  Jubilee  there  was  a  full  assembly  at 
the  Town  Hall,  where  Mrs.  Garrick  danced  a  minuet  be¬ 
yond  description  gracefully,  and  joined  in  the  country 
dances,  which  ceased  at  four  o’clock,  and  concluded  the 
gaieties  of  the  Jubilee.  Thus  closed  a  ceremony  which  very 
much  absorbed  the  public  attention,  although  by  some  it 
was  treated  as  a  subject  worthy  only  of  ridicule.  Foote 
went  and  walked  along  the  banks  of  Avon,  to  “  catch  in¬ 
spiration.”  He  was  followed  by  a  crowd  with  their  ears 
open  to  Foote’s  jokes.  Amongst  the  crowd,  he  saw  a  large 
man  most”  first-of-Mayishly”  b'  dizeneu,  who  attracted  the 
attention  of  Foote  as  well  as  that  of  others.  Foote  asked 
him  where  lie  came  from  : — lie  said,  ”  Essex.”  “Essex,” 
quoth  Foote,  “and  who  droHe  you?”  Whereupon  the 
crowd  laughed,  and  tints  were  they  "  inspired”  to  attend  to 
the  solemnities  of  Mr.  Garrick.  Many,  however,  especially  f 
the  admirers  of  Mr.  Garrick,  declared  that  they  were  over¬ 
paid  for  their  fatigue,  expense,  and  disappointment  Irom  the 
loss  of  part  of  their  entertainment,  (owing  to  the  wetness  of 
the  weather,)  by  Mr.  Garrick’s  admirable  recitation  of  the 
Ode  ! 


GARRICK’S  HOUSE  /.V  THE  ADELPHI. 

The  buildings,  termed  the  Adelphi,  form  an  extensive  and 
noble  assemblage  of  streets,  planned  by  the  well-known 
fraternal  architects  the  Messrs.  Adams.  The  principal  range 
of  domestic  structures  in  the  Adelphi  faces  the  l  iver  Thames, 
and  consists  of  dwellings  which  are  at  once  convenient  and 
ornamental ;  are  retired,  and  yet  easy  of  access,  from  the 
chief  marts  of  business  and  pleasure. 

One  of  the  central  of  these  eligible  houses  was  purchased 
by  Garrick  about  the  year  1 77 1  >  and  was  ever  after  inhabited 
by  him  as  a  town  residence.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  it 
to  his  widow  for  her  life. 

His  house,  says  Davies,  was  a  rendezvous  for  excellence 
of  every  kind;  “  for  lights  of  the  church  and  guardians  of 
the  laws  ;  for  the  learned,  the  elegant,  the  polite,  and  the 
accomplished  in  all  arts  and  sciences.”  The  buildings,  al¬ 
though  commodious  rather  than  large  and  superb,  was  deco¬ 
rated  by  him  in  a  style  of  elegance  becoming  the  rank  and 
line  taste  of  his  visitors.  One  of  the  ceilings  is  adorned  j 
with  a  representation  of  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,  from 
the  pencil  of  Zucchi ;  and,  in  the  same  apartment,  is  a 
chimney-piece,  finely  sculptured,  which  is  said  to  hare  cost. 
300/.  His  collection  of  books  and  pictures  were  very  vulua 
ble,  and  many  of  these  remain  nearly  in  the  same  state  as 
when  he  inhabited  the  mansion.  The  libraries  here  and  at 
Hampton,  notwithstanding  his  bequests  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  Mrs.  Garrick,  and  his  nephew  Carrington  Garrick, 
are  stored  with  good  and  useful  books  ;  many  of  which  are 
enriched  with  autographs  and  manuscript  notes,  by  the  wits 
and  distinguished  writers  of  theday.  These  will  prove  a  source 
of  the  greatest  attraction  to  Bibliomaniacs  when  they  shall 
be  put  up  to  auction,  which  they  assuredly  will,  he  having 
in  his  will,  expresslyj  directed  that  they  should  he  so  dis¬ 
posed  of  after  Mrs.  G.’s  decease. 

A  topographical  joke  of  Garrick  respecting  these  pre¬ 
mises,  is  recorded  in  the  European  Magazine.  “  When  he 
first  took  his  house  in  the  Adelphi,  he  was  one  morning 
I  speaking  to  a  gentleman  respecting  its  situation  and  conve¬ 
niences.  But,”  said  the  gentleman,  “  although  the  house 
is  elegant,  there  is  not,  I  believe  any  yard  behind  it  ?”  “No,” 
i  returned  Garrick,  “  there  is  not  absolutely  a  yard ;  but,  1 
think,  the  space  behind  is  thirty-five  inches  /” 

It  was  here  that  Garrick  experienced  the  felicity  of  compe- 
|  tence  ;  here  that  lie  received  men  of  genius,  and  persons  of 
I  elevated  rank  ;  and  it  was  within  these  walls  that  he  lan- 
|  guished  under  the  pressure  of  an  irremmediable  malady;  it 
j  was  in  this  house  that  he  died  on  the  20th  Jan.,  1 77^-  On 
Monday,  the  1st  February,  his  remains  were  attended  to  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  by  a  long-extended  train  of 
friends,  “  who  truly  mourned,”  says  Cumberland,  “  a  man 
so  perfect  in  his  art,  that  nature  hath  not  yet  produced  an 
actor  worthy  to  be  called  his  second.  I  saw  old  Samuel 
Johnson  standing  beside  his  grave  at  the  foot  of  Shakspcare’s 
monument,  bathed  in  tears.”  The  expenses  of  Mr.  Garrick’s 
funeral,  one  of  the  most  splendid  ever  seen  in  this  country, 
were,  it  is  said,  ntver  paid.  The  undertaker  was  ruined  by 
the  job,  and  died  a  beggar.  The  acting  executor,  Mr.  Al¬ 
bany  Wallis,  was  always  tardy  in  paying  Garrick’s  debts. 
Mrs.  Garrick  has  often  been  reproached  for  her  want  ot  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  in  not  erecting  a  mo¬ 
nument  to  his  fame  in  Westminster  Abbey,  w'*ich  was  af¬ 
terwards  done  by  Mr.  Wallis.  The  fact  is,  she  had  not  the 
means,  and  besides,  she  always  thought  Garrick  belonged  to 
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itiEj  tr/ut/c/Liv  rnutr&ifi  i. 

The  orders  of  the  executors  under  Mrs.  Garrick’s  will, 
not  to  suffer  strangers  to  have -any  view  of  the  property  and 
'residences  in  the  Adelphi  and  at  Hampton,  still  continue  to 
be  stiictly  enforced.  Although  the  executors  were  not  on 
the  premises,  they  prohibited  the  granting  of  such  favours 
for  the  present,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  property  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  larger  rooms,  in  premotion  of  the  labour  of 
separating  and  allotting  the  different  articles.  The  drawing 
room  at  Hampton,  into  which  the  exrcutors  have  had 
brought  a  great  quantities  of  the  moveable  property,  the 
pictures,  books,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  celebrated  mulberry- 
tiee  chair,  from  the  Shakspearian  Temple,  is  locked  up  ;  as 
are  the  rooms  at  the  house  on  the  Adelphi. terrace  in  which 
are  placed  the  plate,  books,  paintings,  &c. 

Both  the  houses,  however,  are  in  very  bad  condition. 
They  are  very  much  out  of  repair,  especially  the  residence 
at  Hampton — so  much  so,  that  the  plastering  in  many  places 
has  given  way,  and  even  the  peilings  have  not  entirely  kept 
their  proper  stations.  Some  of  them  are  rudely  patched, 
or  about  to  fall,  owing  to  the  progress  of  damp,  for  the  want 
of  timely  application  of  repairs;  the  bed-room  of  Garrick, 
in  particular,  is  in  a  very  defective  state  of  repair.  From 
the  general  appearance  of  the  premises  at  Hampton,  more 
especially,  it  is  questionable  whether  there  have  been  any 
repairs,  other  than  what  were  absolutely  requisite  ‘‘to  keep 
out  rough  weather,”  since  the  d  eath  of  Mr.  Garrick  ;  the 
paint  seems  to  be  absolutely  worn  off.  As  to  the  outhouses, 
there  is  scarcely  any  doubut  that  they  are  exactly  as  Mr.  ! 
Garrick  left  them.  The  range  of  coach  houses,  eight  in 
number,  with  a  corresponding  extent  of  stabling,  stable 
yard,  &c.,  on  the  right  of  the  residence,  and  of  the 
stabling  regularly  connected  with  the  dwelling,  are  in  a 
deplorably  ruinous  state.  They  have  never  been  made  any 
use  of  since  Mr.  Garrick’s  time,  and  certainly  they  have  not 
been  in  any  way  repaired.  It  has  been  lately  stated  that 
these  coach-houses  and  stables  were  built  by  Mr.  Garrick, 
to  accommodate  the  carriages,  horses,  &c.  of  the  company 
which  he  was  accustomed  t»  have  at  his  delightful  country 
retreat ;  but  this  statement  fe  contradicted  at  Hampton,  it 
being  there  related  that  they  were  originally  built  for  the 
convenience  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  that  they  were 
subsequently  obtained  by  Mr.  Garrick,  as  they  were  con¬ 
tiguous  to  his  residence,  and  as  his  company,  when  he  had 
large  parties,  could  not  always  find  convenient  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  their  vehicles,  cattle,  &c.  at  the  neighbouring  inns. 

The  impei feet  state  of  repair,  which  characterises  the 
present  condition  of  both  residences,  it  is  much  feared, 
especially  by  those  to  whom  legacies  have  been  left,  and  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  residue  of  Mrs.  Garrick’s 
property,  that  such  condition  of  the  houses  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  just  complaint,  and  therefore  eventually  of  a  possible 
diminution  of  those  interests  on  which  they  now  calculate. 
Mr.  Garrick  left  them  for  Mrs.  Garrick’s  use  during  her  life 
for  her  residences,  “  she  keeping  the  houses  and  premises 
in  good  repair,  and  paying  all  quit  rents,  taxes,  and  other 
rents  and  outgoings  for  the  same.”  Burdened  with  this 
condition  (amongst  others),  there  was  left  for  Mrs.  Garrick 
a  clear  annuity  of  1,500/ — a  sum  certainly  small  enough 
to  keep  up  that  state  of  public  appearance  which  appears  to 
have  been  contemplated  by  Mr.  Garrick,  as  still  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  Garrick  property,  when  its  founder  should  be  re¬ 
posing  in  the  grave.  The  property  certainly  is  not  “  in 
good  repair,”  nor  any  thing  like  it  ;  and  the  question  arises 
whether  Mrs.  Garrick’s  executors  may  not  be  obliged  to  put 
the  premises  in  what  may  be  deemed  “good”  repair,  out  of 
the  property  left  by  xVIrs.  Garrick.  If  so,  there  will  be  no 
trifling  reduction  of  the  14,000/.  of  which,  it  is  stated,  Mrs. 
Garrick" died  possessed. 

Those  who  knew  Mrs.  Garrick  intimately,  mainly  account 
for  such  apparent  neglect  of  the  injunctions  of  Mr.  Garrick’s 
will,  as  she  was  so  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic  in  other  re¬ 
spects  in  protecting  and  revering  what  concerned  the  me¬ 
mory  of  her  “  dear  David,” — to  the  heavy  and  vexatious 
law  suits  in  which  she  became  involved  with  Mr.  Garrick’s 
relations  (all  of  whom,  distant  relations  excepted,  she  out¬ 
lived),  as  t«  the  construction  of  that  part  of  her  “dear 
David’s”  last  will  and  testament,  which  concerned  propeitv 
not  specifically  dispossed  of  to  the  testator’s  “  next  of  kin.” 
Mrs.  G.  imagined  lu  rself  entitled  to  such  property,  in  which 
case  her  means  would  have  been  greatly  augmented  ;  but 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  after  a  long  course  of  equitable  litiga- 
?ion,  ultimately  pronounced  a  decree  against  Airs.  Garrick. 
There  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Hampton,  fronting  the  high 
road,  signs  of  this  contest ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  wall  which 
separates  the  lawn  from  the  public  road  leading  to  Hampton 
Palace,  and  next  to  the  house  at  the  end  ot  the  lawn  and  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  Mr.  Garrick  left  to  his  ne¬ 
phew,  David  Garrick,  with  5000/.  in  addition  to  the  50001. 
given  on  his  marriage,  there  appears  a  large  board,  the 
painted  inscription  on  which  desires  all  the  world  that  may 
j  be  travelling  that  way,  to 

!  “  Take  notice,  the  ground  betwexq  Mr,  Prpthero’s  house 

and  this  wail,  from  the  road  to  the  liver,  is  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Garrick.” 

From  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  nephew’s  house,  to  the  lawn 
on  which  stands  the  Shakspeare  Temple,  there  is  an  iron 
gate  to  facilitate  the  communication  betweea  the  two  lawns  ; 
and  the  light  of  way  from  the  nephew’s  lawn  was  secured 
by  grant  to  the  nephew ;  but  the  property  of  the  latter  | 
remained  vested  in  Airs.  Garrick,  as  she  chose  to  tell  the 
world  by  the  aforementioned  board. 

The  nephew  here  alluded  to,  and  whose  name  was  also 
David  Garrick,  was  in  the  Army.  He  was  much  respected 
by  his  uncle,  and  the  nephew  continued  to  reside  on  the 
property  left  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  nephew  (like  the 
uncle)  is  spoken  uncommonly  well  of  by  those  inhabitants 
at  Hampton  who  remember  him.  The  nephew’s  remains 
are  deposited  in  Hampton  church  ;  and  in  the  church,  over 
the  baptismal  pew,  tliere  is  a  .neat  marble  s*ib  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscrintinn  on  it  •  — 


.  GARRICK. 

Near  this  place 
Are  deposited  the  Remains 
of 

DAVID  GARRICK,  Esq. 

Aged  41  Years. 

In  all  the  endearing  characters.of  domestic  life, 

Friend,  Relation,  and  Husband 
He  was  most  amiable, 

Pleasing  in  his  manners, 

And  faithful  in  his  attachments  : 

He  was  not  less  loved  during  his  Life 
Than  regretted  at  his  Death. 

In  a  long  and  painful  illness 
His  patience  did  not  forsake  him. 

And  as  he  suffered  so  he  died, 

In  humble  resignation 
To  the  will  of  GOD. 

The  family  arms  are  beautifully  emblazoned  on  the  marble 
at  the  end  of  this  inscription. 

The  nephew,  David  Garrick,  left  behind  him  no  children. 
His  widow  continued  to  reside  on  her  property  at  Hampton 
for  some  time  subsequent  to  her  husband’s  decease  ;  but  on 
her  again  being  married,  she  retired  to  live 'in  Wales.  She 
married  for  her  second  husband,  a  gentleman  named1  Jones, 
of  considerable  property;  but  he  recently  changed  his 
name,  or  rather  took  an  additional  name,  on  coming  into 
possession  of  further  property.  By  this  marriage  there  is 
one  child.  The  house,  on  being  left  by  Mrs.  Jones,  was  let 
to  yearly  tenants.  It  is  a  large  house,  and  is  very  beauti- 
fuhy  situated  ;  it  is  more  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  than  the  late  Mr.  Garrick’s  residence  ;  it  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  and  the  lawn  in  front  of  it  descends 
to  the  water’s  edge,  and  is,  of  course,  in  line  with  the  Shak- 
speare  Temple  lawn.  Mr.  John  Twining,  the  celebrated 
tea-dealer  of  the  Strand,  occupied  it  for  many  years.  He 
was  the  last  tenant.  He  submitted  to  have  his  rent  doubled, 
and  then,  because  it  was  insisted  that  he  should  repair  the 
house,  Mr.  Twining  left  it.  It  is  now  empty,  and  has  been, 
so  for  some  time.  There  is  a  board  up  announcing  that  it 
is  to  let.  It  also  continues  in  very  imperfect  repair ;  so  that 
the  late  Mrs.  Garrick  was  not  alone  in  neglecting  to  keep 
in  good  repair  the  property  that  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick.  Whether  motives  similar  to  those  that  are  said  to 
have  actuated  the  late  Mrs.'Garrick  influenced  others  we 
know  not. 

That  portion  of  the  Thames,  which  is  immediately  in  front 
of  the  Shakespeare  Temple  Lawn,  appears  to  be  in  great  fa¬ 
vour  with  those  patient,  and,  -said  to  be,  reflective  person-  \ 
ages,  called  anglers.  For  several  days  past  there  have  been 
six,  eight,  and  a  dozen  of  punts  made  expressly  for  this  spe-  ! 
cies  of  highly  intellectual  occupation,  moored  off  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  branch  of  the  Thames,  fi  led  with  gentlemen 
from  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  most  intently  engaged1 
in  angling,  The  appearance  is  curious  to  the  passing  visi¬ 
tor,  and  the  very  stillness  of  their  occupation  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  station  selected  for  that  pur¬ 
suit,  to  which  the  parties  adhere,  during  whole  days,  with 
matchless  philosophhy  or  resignation. 


CEREMONY  OF  MR.  GARRICKS  FUNERAL. 

A  few  days  ago  we'Stated,  that  the  funeral  of  the  late  Mr. 
Garrick  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  ever  seen  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  we  are  now  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  which  we  trust  will  prove 
the  truth  of  our  assertion.  The  greater  part  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  is  a  literal  copy  from  the  bill  delivered  for  the 
funeral  ; — 

Mr.  Garrick  died  at  his  house,  on  the  Adelphi  Terrace, 
the  20th  January,  17/9,  and  on  the  22d  was  placed  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  the  interior  of  which  was  liped  and  decorated 
with  white  satin,  and  his  remains  clothed  in  a  dress  of  the 
same;  the  outer  coffin  was  covered  with  the  richest  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  and  elegantly  ornamented  with  gilt  nails,  handle- 
plates,  &c. ;  on  the  lid  was  placed  an  engraved  gilt  plate, 
containing  the  family  arms,  crtst,  and  motto,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription: — 

DAVID  GARRICK,  Esq.  Obit.  20.  Jan.  1779. 

TEtatis  suae  63. 

The  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  February,  prior  to  which  for  three  days  his  remains 
lay  in  state  in  the  most  solemn  and  sumptuous  manner. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  cards  of  invitation,  inclosed,  sealed, 
and  directed,  and  men  delivering  the  same. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  cards  of  admission  to  see  the  corpse 
lay  in  state,  and  sealing  the  same. 

Four  men  to  keep  the  door,  and  delivering  the  .tickets  to  the 
public. 

Rutting  the  state  room  and  passages  in  complete  deep  mourning, 
and  continuing  the  same  three  days.  ’ 

A  complete  mourning  carpet  for  the  floor. 

Fifty-three  rich  silver  sconces,  with  double  branches,  three  days. 

Twelve  single  branch  ditto,  for  their  Majesties. 

Ninety-six  pound  of  white  wax  candles,  of  four  in  the  pound,  used 
in  the  above. 

A  large  state  velvet  pall,  with  ten  rich  gold  tassels  and  lines,  used 
the  three  days  and  at  the  funeral. 

Twelve  silk  escutcheons  of  the  family  arms  on  ditto. 

•A  state  lid  of  rich  black  ostrich  plumes  the  three  days  laying  in 
state,  and  carried  in  the  procession. 

Twelve  silk  escutcheons  on  ditto. 

A  state  rail,  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  rich  plumes  of  black 
ostrich  feathers,  placed  round  the  corpse. 

Twenty-eight  sfflt  pendants  intermixed  with  the  feathers  on  the  rail 
and  lid. 

Four  silk  escutcheons,  and  four  ditto  crests,  for  the  front  of  ditto. 

Six  large  silver  state  candlesticks,  or  stands,  covered  with  black  vel¬ 
vet,  and  six  large  wsx  tapers  used  in  ditto. 

Twelve  escutcheons  of  arms  used  round  ditto. 

Twelve  crests,  ditto. 

Eight  yards  silvered  verging  round  the  head  of  the  state  room. 

Ninety-six  escutcheons  placed  round  the  state  room  and  passages. 

Four  men  in  proper  dresses,  as  mutes,  to  stand  at  the  door,  and  re¬ 
lieved  every  two  hours  by  four  others,  during  the  lying  in  state. 

Two  men,  as  pages,  in  the  state  room,  and  relieved  by  two  others  as 
before. 

Four  scarves,  hatbands,  and  gloves,  for  the  Clergy  of  St.  Martin’s. 

Ten  do.  do.  for  the  Pall  Bearers. 

Four  crape  hatbands  and  gloves  for  the  Family  Mourners. 

A  superline  state  mourning  cloak,  with  train  for  the  Chief 
Mourner. 

Three  superfine  cloaks  for  the  other  Mourners. 

Two  scarves,  hatbands,  and  gloves,  for  the  Faculty  who  attended. 

Twelve  silk  hatbands,  gloves,  and  cloaks,  for  the  Gentlemen  Per¬ 
formers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Twelve  do.  and  do.  for  the  Gentlemen  Performers  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre. 

Twenty-two  do.  and  do.  for  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Literary  Club. 

Unriv.fnnr  rlf).  and  do.  for  intimate*  Wif»nd« 


•  „  PROCESSION. 

A  Silk -Scarf,  Hatband  and  Gloves,  for  the  High  Constable  of 

Westminster. 

Two  Silk  Hatbands  and  Gloves  for  his  Deputy. 

Seven  Silk  Scarves,  Hatbands,  and  Gloves,  for  Mr.  Ireland,  the  Un¬ 
dertaker  and  six  Assistants  to  conduct  the  Funeral. 

Ten  Men  in  Mourning,  Attendants  on  the  Feathers,  Velvets,  and 

Heraldry. 


sides  on 
Devices, 


Tati  Silk  Hatbands  and  Gloves  for  ditto. 

Four  Silk  Hatbands  and  Gloves  for  the  Constables  of  Drury  Lane 

Theatre. 

Four  ditto  for  the  Constables  of  Covpnt  Garden  Theatre. 

Four  Men  in  Mourning  on  Horseback  with  proper  dresses-  to  lead 
the  Procession. 

Four  Silk  Scarves  and  Stave  Coverings  for  ditto. 

Four  Silk  Hatbands  and  Gloves  for  ditto. 

Two  Men  in  Mourning  to  carry  the  State  Lid. 

Two  Silk  Hatbands  and  Gloves  for  ditto. 

Six  Men  in  Mourning  on  Horseback. 

Six  Silk  Hatbands,  Gloves,  and  Cloaks  for  ditto. 

A  Pennon,  three  yards  and  a  half  long,  painted  on  both 
crimson  Silk,  silvered  and  gilt  Arms,  Crests,  Motto,  and 
fringed  and  socketed. 

A  Gentleman  on  Horseback  to  bear  ditto. 

A  Silk  Scarf,  Hatband,  and  Gloves  for  ditto. 

Two  Men  in  Mourning  as  supporters  to  ditto. 

Two  Silk  Hatbands  and  Gloves  for  ditto, 
i  Six  Men  on  Horseback  as  before. 

Six  Silk  Hatbands,  Gloves,  and  Cloaks  for  ditto. 

A  Surcoat  of  Silk,  gilt,  silvered  and  painted,  Arms  on  both  sides, 
lined  and  fringed.. 

A  Gentleman  on  Horseback  to  bear  ditto. 

A  Silk  Scarf,  Hatband,  and  Gloves  for  ditto.' 

Two  Men  in  Mourning,  as  Supporters  to  ditto. 

Two  Silk  Hatbands  and  Gloves  for  ditto. 

Six  Men  on  Horseback,  as  before. 

Six  Silk  Hatbands,  Gloves,  and  Cloaks,  for  ditto. 

A  Hearse  and  Six  Horses. 

Rich  State  Velvet  Coverings  and  Hammercloth  for  ditto. 

Rich  Plumes  of  Ostrich  Feathers  for  ditto. 

THE  HEARSE, 

full  dressed,  with  Twelve  Shields,  'Pen  Banners,  painted  on  both  sides 
and  fringed  ;  Thirty  Escutcheons,  Thirty-six  Crests,  Twenty- four 
long  Pendants,  and  Six  Crests  for  Shaffroons. 

Two  Silk  Hatbands,  Gloves,  and  Cloaks,  for  Hearseman  and  Postillion. 
Twelve  Men  in  Mourning, 

with  Velvet  Caps  and  Gloves,  and  Truncheons,  to  bear  the  Body  to  the 
Hearse,  and  attend  the  same  as  Pages. 

A  Grand  State  Coach,  covered  with  Black  Cloth,  drawn  by 
Six  Horses  in  Mourning  Harness. 

Ostrich  Feathers,  Velvet  Coverings,  and  Hammercloth  for  ditto.  . 
Twelve  Escutcheons,  Twelve  Crests,  Six  Shaffroons,  and  Twelve  long 
Pcnsiles  for  ditto. 

Three  Men  attending  ditto,  with  Scarfs,  Hatbands,  and  Gloves. 

A  Mourning  Coach  and  Six  Horses,  for  the  Clergy  of  St.  Martin’s. 
Feathers,  Velvets,  Escutcheons,  Crests,  &c.  as  before,  for  ditto. 
Three  Men  in  Mourning, 
as  Pages  to  ditto,  with  Hatbands  and  Gloves. 

Five  Mourning  Coaches,  with  Six  Horses  each,  for  the  Pall  Bearers. 
Feathers,  Velvets,  Escutcheons,  Crests,  See.,  as  before,  for  ditto. 
Fifteen  Men  in ‘Mourning, 
as  Pages  to  ditto,  with  Hatbands  and  Gloves. 

A  Mourning  Coach  and  Six  Horses,  for  the  Chief  Mourner. 

Feathers,  Velvets,  Escutcheons,  Crests,  Se c.  for  ditto. 

Three  Men,  as  Pages  to  ditto,  with  Hatbands  and  Gloves'1; 

Two  Crape  Hatbands  and  Gloves  for  the  Train  Bearers  to  the  Chief 
^  Mourner.  M 

A  Mourning  Coach  and  Six  Horses  for  the  Family  Mourners. 
Feathers,  Velvets,  Escutcheons,  Crests,  Sec.  for  ditto. 

Three  Men,  as  Pages  to  ditto,  with  Hatbands  and  Gloves. 

A  Mourning  Coach  and  Six  Horses  for  the  Faculty. 

.  Feathers,  Velvets,  Escutcheons,  Crests,  Se c.  for  ditto. 

Three  Men,  as  Pages  to  ditto,  with  Hatbands  and  Gloves. 

Two  Men  in  Mourning,  On  Horseback,  to  divide  the  Procession,  with 
Cloaks,  Hatbands,  and  Gloves. 

Four  Mourning  Coaches,  with  Six  Horses  each,  for  the  Gentlemen 
Performers  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lane. 

Feathers,  Velvets,  Escutcheons,  Crests,  &c.  for  ditto. 

Twelve  Men,  as  Pages  to  ditto,  with  Hatbands  and  Gloves. 

Two  Men  in  Mourning,  on  Horseback,  as  before,  with  Cloaks,  Hat- 
hands  and  Gloves. 

Three  Mourning  Coaches  with  six  Horses  each,  for  the  Gentlemen 
Performers  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Covent  Garden. 

Feathers,  Velvets,  Escutcheons,  Crests,  Sec.  for  ditto. 

Nine  Men  as  Pages  to  ditto,  with  Hatbands  and  Gloves. 

Two  Men  in  Mourning  on  horseback  as  before,  with  Cloaks,  Hatbands, 

and  Gloves. 

Five  Mdutning  Coaches,  with  six  Horses  each,  for  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Literary  Club. 

Feathers,  Vetvets,  Escutcheons,  Crests,  &c.  for  ditto. 

Fifteen  Men  as  Pages  to  ditto,  with  Hatbands  and  Gloves,. 

Two  Men  in  Mourning  on  horseback  as  before,  with  Cloaks,  Hatbands, 

and  Gloves. 

Twelve  Mourning  Coaches,  with  six  Horses  each,  for  intimate 
Friends.  . 

Feathers,  Velvets,  Escutcheons,  Crests,  &c.  for  ditto. 
Thirty-six  Men  in  Mourning,  as  Pages  to  ditto,  with  Hatbands  and 

Gloves 

Two  Men  in.  Mourning  on  horseback,  as ‘before,  with  Cloaks, 

•  Hatbands,  and  Gloves. 

The  Procession  was  then  closed  by  the  following  Noblemen  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen’s  Carriages,  the  Servants  wearing  Hatbands  and  Gloves. 


J)r.  Hamilton 
Duke  of  Devonshire 
Lord  Camden 
Lord  Spencer 
Lord  Ossory 
Lady  Spencer 
Lora  Palmerston 
Hon.  R.  Rigby 
Sir  \V.  W.  Wynne,  Bart. 
Hon.  Mr.  Stanley 
Albany  Wallace,  Esq. 

—  Pattison,  Esq. 

R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq. 
Rev.  C.  Garrick 
David  Garrick,  Esq. 
Nathan  Garrick,  Esq. 
Capt.  Schaw 
Dr.  Cadogan 
Mr.  Lawrence 
Mr.  Yates 
Mr.  King 
Lord  Althorp 
Hon.  Topham  Beauclerc 
Sir  C.  Bunbury 
Edmud  Burke,  Esq. 
John  Dunning,  Esq. 
Dean  of  Carlisle 
Dean  of  Fearnes 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnsitoi 
Edward  Gibbon,  Esq. 
George  Colman,  Esq. 
Joseph  Bankes,  Esq. 
Anthony  Bankes,  Esq. 


Wm.  Jones,  Esq. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
Hon.  C.  J.  Fox 
Dr.  George  Fordyce 
Bennett  Langton,  Esq. 

Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Bart. 

Sir  Thomas  Mills,  Knt. 

Henry  Hoare,  Esq. 

John  Robinson,  Esq. 

Gen.  Hale 

Richard  Berringer,  Esq. 

—  Wilmot,  Esq. 

R.  Adams,  Esq. 

Richard  Cumberland,  Esq. 

—  Calvert,  Esq. 

Richard  Cox,  Esq. 

Thos.  Wylde,  Esq. 

Rev.  H.  Bate 

Dr.  Ford 

Thos.  Linley,  Esq. 

Wm.  Ramus,  Esq. 

Hon  Se  llev.  T.  Cholmondeley 

—  Wilson,  Esq. 

—  Airey,  Esq. 

Dr.  Burney 

—  Parsons,  Esq. 

John  Crawford,  Esq. 

Thos.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Mr.  Angelo 

—  Rackett,  Esq. 

Mr.  Churchill 


Mons.  Texier,  arid 
Mr.  Noverre. 

ABBEY,  Sec. 

Scarf,  Hatband,  and  Gloves,  for  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Eight  ditto  and  ditto  for  the  Prebendaries. 

Four  ditto  and  ditty.for  the  Cluiunter,  the  Receiver,  and  the  two  Head 
'  Officers. 

Five  Sirk  Hatbands  and  Gloves  for  the  two  Vergers,  the  Sacrist,  the 
Beadle,  and  Porter. 

Ninety  pair  looped  bound  Gloves,  for  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Choir,  and 
belonging  to  the  College. 

One  hundred  and  forty- three  Hatbands  and  Gloves  for  Servants  with 
the  Private  Carriages. 

Thirty-eight  Yards  of  Cloth,  Sec.  to  put  in  Mourning  the  Pulnit 
Desks,  Sec.  of  St.  Martin’s  Church.  J  ’ 

Forty-eight  Escutcheons  and  Fortv-eight  Crests  for  ditto 
Hatband  and  Gloves  for  the  Clerk  of  St.  Martin’s. 

A  large  Atchievement  of  the  Family  Arms  for  the  Town  House  oro- 

perly  fixed.  F 

Twenty-five  Yards  of  Cloth  for  the  Pulpit,  JJesks,  and  Family  Pew  in 


Forty-eight  Escutcheons  and  Forty  eight  Crests  for  ditto.  ~ 

A  large  Achievement  of  the  Family  Arms. 

A  Scarf,  Hatband,  and  Gloves  for  the  Clergyman  of  Hamnton 
A  Hatband  and  Gloves  for  the  Clerk  of  ditto  P 
Twenty-four  Yards  of  Black  Cloth,  &c.  to  put  in  Mourning  the  Puliiit 
Desks,  &c.  of  Hendon  Church. 

Forty-eight  Escutcheons  and  Forty-eight  Crests  for  ditto, 
twelve  Silk  Escutcheons  after  the  Funeral. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Mourning  Rings  delivered  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  most  of  whom  attended  the  Funeral  •— 

CLERGY  OF  ST.  MARTIN’S. 


Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton 
Rev.  Mr.  East 

Duke  of  Devonshire 
Lord  Camden 
Lord  Spencer 
Lord  Palmerston 
•Lord  Ossory 

Dr.  Cadogan 
Dr.  Schomberg 
Dr.  Tarton 


Rev.  Mr.  Wright 

_ _  „  Rev.  Mr.  Bowyer 

PALL  BEARERS. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stanley 
Hon.  Mr.  Rigby 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  Bart. 
Albany  Wallace,  Esq. 

- Pattison,  Esq. 

FACULTY. 

Perceval  Pott,  Esq. 

- Laurence,  Esq. 


MOURNERS. 

Nathan  Garrick,  Esq. 
- Schaw,  Esq.] 


R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq 
Rev.  C.  Garrick 
David  Garrick,  Esq. 

GENTLEMEN  OF  DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 
Thos.  King  William  Brereton 

- Smith  Jas.  Aickin 

Richard  Yates  - Parsons 

James  Dodd  - Bensley 

Joseph  Vernon  - - Moody,  and 

John  Palmer  John  Badueley,  Esqrs. 

GENTLEMEN  OF  COVENT-GARDEN  THEATRE. 


Charles  Mattocks 
Matthew  Clark 
Francis  Aickin 
Thos.  Baker 
Thos.  Hull 
Robt.  Whitfield 


LITERARY 

Loid  Althorp' 

Sir  C.  Bunbury,  Bart. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
Hon.  C.  J.  Fox 
Hon.  Topham  Beauclerc 
Dean  of  Fearnes 
Dean  of  Carlisle 
•Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
Dr.  G.  Fordyce 
Edward  Gibbon,  Esq. 

■Edmund  Burke,  Esq. 

INTIMATE  FRIENDS. 
Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Bart. 

Sir  Thomas  Mills 


Wm.  Lewis 
Richard  Wraughton 

- Reinhold 

Chas.  Lee  Lewis 
John  Quick,  and 
Richard  Wilson,  Esqrs. 
CLUB. 

Joseph  Bankes,  Esq. 
Anthony  Charnier,  Esq. 
George  Colman,  Esq. 
John  Dunning,  Esq. 
Wm.  Jones,  Esq. 
Bennett  Langton,  Esq. 
Wm:  Scott,  Esq. 

- Chetwynd,  Esq. 

- Hoole,  Esq.  and 

Robert  Quarme,  Esq. 


Henry  Hoare,  Esq. 
Thomas  Harris,  Esq. 
General  Hales 
George  Hardinge 
Richard  Berringer 
Henry  Wilmot 

- - -  Wilmot,  Jun. 

■ - Newport 

Robert  Adams 
Richard  Cumberland 
Thos.  Wylde 

- Calvert,  and 

Richard  Cox,  Esqrs. 
Rev.  Henry  Bate 
Dr.  Ford 
Richard  Tickle 
Thos.  Linley 
William  Lacey 
Thos.  Sheridan 
Nathaniel  Banvell,  and 
Wm.  Ramus,  Esqrs. 

Sir  John  Fielding,  Knt. 
■Sampson  Wright 

Colonel  Ogilvie, 

Captain  Dulf 
Captain  Fanshaw 


Hon.  &  Rev.  T.  Cholmondeley 
Wm.  Whitehead 

- Keate 

- Wilson,  and 

- * Aiiey,  Esqrs. 

Dr.  Burney 
Thos.  Forrest 
■: — Parsons 
J  ohn  Crawford 
Thos.  Vaughan 

- Angelo 

Thos.  Racket,  Sen. 

Thos.  Racket,  Jun.  and 
Chas.  Churchill,  Esq. 

Mons.  De^Lputherbourg 
Mons.  Texier 

- Bennett 

Thos.  Beckett 

- Walker 

Thos.  Johns 

• - Noverre,  and 

■ - Capel,  Esqrs. 

JUSTICES. 

William  Addington,  and 
Jno.  Durson,  Esqrs.  ■ 
OFFICERS. 

Captain  Palmer 
Ensign  Baker,  and 
Ensign  Richardson 

ALSO, 

Miss  Garrick 


Mrs.  Schaw 
Mrs.  D.  Gnrrick,  and 

CASH  EXPENDED. 

Paid  Fees  at  the  Abbey .  47 

One  Huudred  and  Twenty-nine  Mourning  Rings .  135 

Mr.  Fidoe's  Bill  for  making  the  Vault,  &c.  .'. .  15 

Fee  to  the  Dean  thereon  . . . 

The  House  Carpenter’s  Bill  for  preparingfor  hanging  the 

State  Room,  Passage,  &c . .♦. 

Paid  Soldiery  attending . 

Ten  Constables  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  3s.  each 

Ten  Ditto  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  . 

Ten  Ditto  of  St.  Martin’s  . 

St.  Martin’s  Great  Bell . . 

Days  Allowance  to  35  Coachmen,  35  Postillions,  and  164 

Pages  and  Attendants  . . .  12 

Six  dozen  Impressions  from  theCofiin  Plate  . 

Paid  for  Drawing,  Designing  and  Engraving  the  Plate  of 

Invitation  . . . . 

We  conceive  it  right  to  state,  that  we  have  obtained  this 
interesting  account  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Page,  of 
Holborn,  whose  house  supplied  the  requisite  sable  equip¬ 
ments  ou  that  occasion. 

The  expenses  of  the  Funeral,  comprising  all  we  have  here 
enumerated,  amounted  to  only  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  pounds — a  sum  very  far  short  of  what  we  should  have 
expected  for  so  large  and  splendid  a  funeral.  There  is  no 
foundation  in  the  report  of  the  Funeral  not  having  been  paid 
for  ;  and  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  contradict  it. 
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The  following  critique  on  the  works  of  Sir  W. 
Scott,  is  from  a  French  Paper: — 

One  of  the  most  splendid  fortunes  realised  in  our  time  by 
works  of  a  literary  kind,  is  unquestionably  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  It  is  impossible  to  succeed  better  than  he  has 
done  in  acquiring  applause,  esteem,  riches,  and  repu¬ 
tation.  During  the  eight  years  that  Europe  has  been 
thrown  open  to  the  introduction  of  his  writings,  his  works, 
as  soon  as  published,  are  bought  up,  read,  and  admired 
from  Paris  to  Petersburgh.  Speculations  are  entered  into  to 
expedite  the  printing  and  translation,  and  the  greatest  indus- 
-try  applied  in  dividing  the  labour,  in  order  to  publish  in 
French  the  Romance  which  he  has  scarcely  finished  in  the 
English  dialect  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  And  this  Ro¬ 
mance  succeeds  as  well  at  Paris  as  at  Edinburgh,  being  nei¬ 
ther  retarded  by  criticism,  nor  submitted  to -the  wagering  and 
severe  opinion  of  thelearned. 

He  is  perhaps  indebted  to  circumstances  also,  for  this 
universal  success.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  a 
legal  process  as  it  were,  is  commenced  in  Europe,  and  books 
are  the  pleadings  demurred  to  by  party.  Men  of  talent  are 
always  t fie  leaders  of  that  opinion,  held  and  maintained 
against  contrary  opinions.  In  fine,  superiority  gives  offence 
to  something  else  besides  envy.  ,  1 

But  our  novelist  of  Edinburgh  offends  no  person  by  the 


Ter  he  there  sustains — he  neither  expresses  nor  intermed¬ 
dles  with  political  opinions.  While  he  writes  with  the 
warmth  of  a  cotetnporary,  he  is  as  impartial  as  the  histo¬ 
rian  of  a  later  period. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  do  we  mean  to  compare 
him  to  the  great  luminaries  of  literature  ?  We  may  be 
told  that  romance  supplies  copious  sources  of  emotion 


which  such  works  have  frequently  enjoyed  with  great 
and  rapid  success,  without  attaining  real  superiority.  But 
these  objections  can  only  betray  a  want  of  feeling,  and 
an  ignorance  of  the  art  profound  and  simple,  the  natural 
grandeur,  the  fire,  the  truth,  the  eloquence  which  prevail  in 
Ivanhoe,  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian ,  and  Old  Morta¬ 
lity.  These  works  are  not  the  productions  which  may 
be  classed  among  that  species  that  can  be  supposed  inferior, 
irregular,  or  practicable  to  mediocrity  of  talent.  “  These  are 
creations  incomparable,  without  type  or  model.” 

In  applying  to  him  these  words  of  Miiton,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  him  as  a  p  >et,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  his  poetry — pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  his  verse  and  rhime,  appear  to  U3  the  very 
least  part  of  his  talent.  We  admit  that  by  the  same 
course  of  studies  and  ideas  he  has  been  formed  a  poet 
and  novelist ;  but  his  productionsin  each  character  are 
quite  different,  as  we  shall  explain.  His  genius  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  contemplation  of  nature  in  her  simple,  un¬ 
adorned,  and  primeval  State,  as  well  as  by  the  study  of  an¬ 
cient  customs,  chronicles,  and  parchments  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  hence  it  is,  tha^in  his  verse  he  bthe  poet  erudite, 
painting  the  minutest  details  with  too  much  accuracy,  crowd¬ 
ing  into  his  narrative  the  most  trivial  circumstances,  full  of 
forced  expressions,  curious  epithets,  and  learned  allusions  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  ;  hence  it  is  also,  that  his 
verse  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  Greek  poets  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  He  exerts  himself  in  explaining  the  most  Gothic 
recollections  of  northern  superstition,  just  as  Apollonius  or 
Callimachus  raked  together  the  most  obscure  coins  anti  the 
dying  embers  of  that  beautiful  and  brilliant  mythology,  which 
the  genius  of  Homer  kindled  and  caused  to  blaze  forth  with 
inimitable  splendour.  Like  them  he  searches  for  singularity 
ot  costume  and  rarity  of  description  ;  he  is  oppressed  bv  the 
weight  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  not  finding  room  in  his 
verse,  he  deposits  the  incumbrance  in  the  formation  of  a  note. 
This  is  not  the  imagination  of  a  poet  inspired,  who  makes 
no  compilation,  but  who  selects  with  enthusiasm  the  unique 
character  he  has  need  of ;  he  does  not  search  for,  but  sees  at 
once  ;  whose  glance,  to  borrow  the  simile  of  his  country,  is 
like  the  prophetic  glance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides. 

We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  Walter  Scott  is  not,  in  his 
poems,  really  a  poet,  not  even  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
The  multiplicity  of  detail  in  describing  customs  suppresses 
the  real  character,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  portraits  intro¬ 
duces  oblivion  of  the  passion. 

But  give  this  author  the  extended  canvas  of  romance, 
and  the  uncontrolled  liberty  of  prose,  then  will  he  ap¬ 
pear  in  all  the  potency  of  his  vivid  fancy — his  group 
of  local  singularities,  detailed  customs,  and  antique  allusions, 
when  confined  within  the  precise  form  of  verse,  con¬ 
strain  and  obscure  the  fire  of  poetry;  but  expanded  on 
a  long  recital,  commingled  with  explanatory  facts,  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  graceful  movement  of  the  dramatic  story 
which  sustains  them,  they  become  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
interest  and  surprise.  Tnen  it  is,  that,  identified  with  hi3 
personages,  and  particularly  with  the  manners  of  their 
time,  he  communicates  to  his  readers  the  same  illusion,  and 
conducts  them  through  all  its  mazes  successively  ;  he  nei¬ 
ther  pourtrays  things  extraordinary  in  colours  fantastical, 
nor  the  fantastical  itself,  in  such  as  are  disagreeable.  Placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  Vast  macnine  which  lie  himself  has  con¬ 
structed,  he  exhibits  and  directs  its  operations  without  any 
visible  means  of  discovering  -his  agency  ;  first  he  places 
you  in  an  epoch  pregnant  with  historical  events,  where  he 
I  rather  fashions  than  invents  ;  his  imagination  is  truth  itself, 
represented  in  her  natural  garb,  perfect  in  her  form,  no 
imitation,  no  imperfect  reflection. — Such  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  impression  which  Old  Mortality  gives.  After  reading 
the  judicious,  elegant,  and  philosophic  Mr  Hume,  do  you 
not  here  recognise  the  two  revolutions  described  by  him— 
have  you  not  seen,  have  you  not  heard  the  men  who  effected 
them?  Have  not  these  men  acted,  thought,  suffered,  and 
fought  in  your  presence  ?  Have  not  their  passions,  exposed 
to  view,  explained  their  actions,  their  success,  and  misfor¬ 
tunes?  What  reasoning  on  fanaticism  is  equivalent  to  the 
speech  of  Macbriar  ?  What  historical  recital  of  the  abuse 
of  power,  violence,  or  oppressors  of  parties,  can  afford  so 
much  instruction  as  the  simple  painting  which  fortuitously 
represents  the  injustice  which  forced  into  civil  war  the 
young,  amiable,  moderate,  and  virtuous  Henry  Morton  ? 

Where  shall  we  findall  the  variety  of  opinions  sketched  in 
more  vivid  colours  than  among  this  group  of  personages 
without  historic  names,  which  thi3  author  makes  pass  before 
you  as  the  evidences  of  their  time  ? 

Iiankoe  presents  us  with  other  beauties,  and  a  different 
character — an  imagination  truly  epic ;  and,  we  will  venture, 
to  say,  worthy  of  Tasso,  or  perhaps  Homer  himself.  It 
would  be  useless  to  call  to  mind  the  many  instances  of  ta¬ 
lent  evinced  in  the  description  of  the  tournuy  of  Ashby,  of 
Isaac  the  Jew,  the  beauteous  Rebecca,  Brian  de  Bois  Guil- 
belt  the  Tempter,  the  Jolly  Hermit,  and  that  sublime  repre¬ 
sentation  of  King  Richard  that  so  well  unravels  the  ro¬ 
mance,  in  every  line  of  which  the  genius  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  history. J 

So  many  happy  conceptions  and  brilliant  qualities  are, 
however,  not  without  defect.  This  admirable  painter  of  cha- 
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AMERICAN  POETRY. 

AFRICA.  ^ 

iUJURKSSHD  ie*  THE  AGENT  OF  THE  COLONIZATION  SOu,IE  >  , 
BY  A  LADY  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

Band  of.  the  -wise  1  where  science  broke 
Like  morniBg.fTpm  chaotic  deeps 
Wliere.  Moses,  holy  pi oph et,  woke. 

Where  Parsons,  y&uthfal  martyr,  sleeps. 

land  of  the  brave  I  where  Carthage  reared 

haughty  Jtoroc  a  iVtaTTiiXo  3  eves-* > 

Where  Cato, like  a  God  revered, 

indignant  pierced  his  patriot  breast, 
land  of  the  scorned,  the  exiled  race  ! 

Who,  fainting  ’neath  oppressive  toil. 

With  never-ceasing  tears  retrace  , 

Their  palm-tree  shade,  their  fafaers  sfciJ. 

Shall  blest  Benevolent*  extend 
Her  angel  reign  froth  sea  to  sea. 

Nor  yet  one  glance  of  pity  beno. 

Deserted  Africa  t  on  thee  ? 

Shall  Mercy’s  ardent  heralds  haste 
O’er  all  the  earth  with  zeal  benign. 

Dare  baleful  clime,  and  burning  waste. 

Vet  coldly  turn  their  course  from  thin*-? 

Did  nature  bid  the  ton-id  skies 

Glare  fiercely  o'er  thy  desart  glade. 

In  Loathra-gWem  benight  thine  eyes. 

And  el  end  thy  brow  with  ebon  shade? 

And  must  thy  brothers’  hatred  find 
A  doom  that  nature  never  gave  ? 

A  curse' that  nature  ne’er  designed?  • 

The  fetter — and  the  nanie  of  slave ! 

Haste !  lift  from  Afric’s  wrongs  the  veil. 

E’er  the  Eternal  Judge  arise. 

Who  hears  the  helpless  prisoner’s  wail, 

And  counts  the  tears  from  misery’s  eyes. 

Oh  !  e’er  the  flaming  skies  reveal 
That  frown  -which  none  ean  meet  and  live. 

Teach  her  before  his  throne  to  kneel,  _ 

And,  like  her  Saviour,  pray — “  Forgive.” 

STANZAS. 

(from  “  CLIO.”  BY  J.  G.  PERCIVAL.) 

I  saw  the  Sun,  at  the  dawning  of  day, 

Chasing  the  mantling  mist  away. 

And  tinging  it  over  with  gold ; 

The  clouds,  that  before  his  face  were  dnven. 

Were  rich  with  the  deepest  hues  of  heaven. 

And  in  volumes  of  crimson  roll’d; 

The  world  was  blooming  and  bright  and  fair. 

But  nor  life  nor  love  was  moving  there. 

I  saw  that  Sun,  at  his  settingliour. 

Send  over  the  hills  an  amber  shower 
Of  softer  and  mellower  rays  ; 

It  bronz’d  the  trunks  of  the  moss-grown  wood. 

And  bath'd  their  leaves  in  a  golden  flood. 

As  he  sank  in  his  fullest  blaze  ; 

The  world  was  dewy  and  calm  and  fair, 

-But  nor  life  nor  love  was  moving  there. 

I  saw  the  Moon,  at  the  noon  of  night. 

Crowning  the  sky  serenely  bright. 

And  gilding  the  waves  below  ; 

Clear  in  her  beam,  the  white  frost  3hone, 

As  if  over  the  fields  were  loosely  thrown 
A  sparkling  sheet  of  snow  : 

The  world  was  silent  and  pure  and  fair. 

But  nor  life  nor  love  was  moving  there. 

I  saw  on  her  gray  and  purple  wing. 

The  light  and  laughing  spirit  of  spring. 

Strewing  the  earth  with  flowers  ; 

The  leafless  shrubs  Were  hung  with  bloom. 

And  an  airy  wa.ve  of  soft  perfume 

Was  pour’d  from  the  budding  bowers ; 

The  world  was  smiling  and  sweet  and  fair. 

But  nor  life  nor  love  was  moving  there. 

THE  WILDERNESS.— (by  selleck  osborn.) 

There  is  a  wilderness  more  dark 
Than  groves  of  fir  on  Huron's  shore, 

And  in  that  dreary  region— Hark  ! 

What  serpents  hiss,  what  monsters  roar. 

’Tis  not  on  the  untrodden  isles 
Of  vast  Superior’s  stormy  lake. 

Where  social  comfort  never  smil.es, 

Nor  sunbeams  pierce  that  tangled  brake: 

Nor  is  it  in  the  deepest  shade 
Of  India’s  tiger-hunted  wood, 

Nor  western  forest  unsurveyed, 

■Where  crouching  panthers  lurk  for  blood. 

It  is  the  dark  uncultured  soul 
By  education  unrefined. 

Where  hissing  malice — voices  foul. 

And  all  the  hateful  passions  prowl — 

The  frightful  wilderness  of  mind. 


WOMAN. 

In  infancy,  from  Woman’s  breast, 

We  draw  the  food  by  nature  given  ; 

She  li^lls  our  childish  pangs  to  rest,  - 
And  cheers  us  as  a  beam  from  heaven! 

When  Woman  smiles,  she  has  the  power 
To  heal  our  grief-,  to  calm  our  fears ; 

Should  sickness  wound — should  fortune  lour— 
She  shares  our  sorrows,  dries  our  tears! 

And  she  can  soothe  the  cares  of  age, 

As  rolls  Time’s  furrowing  course  along , 

Can  cheer  us  with  the  classic  page, 

Or  charm  us  with  the  magic  song; 

When  stretch’d  upon  the  bed  of  death. 
Departing  nature  struggling  lies ; 

At  that  dread  pause— when  the  next  breath 
May  waft  our  spirit  to  the  skies ; 

■When  the  soul  views  the  narrow  verge. 

Close  on  the  confines  of  the  grave ; 

And  now  it  longs  its  flight  to  urge— 

Now  wishes  for  an  arm  to  save; 

Who  cheers  that  dreary  scene  of  woe? 

Who  speaks  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  love? 

Who  wipes  the  tear-drops  as  they  flow  ? 

'Tis  Woman,  sent  from  heaven  above. 

’Tis  she  receives  our  parting  sigh 
’Tis  she  who  hears  our  latest  breath, 

’Tis  she  who  seals  the  closing  eye, 

And  whispers  peace  and  hope  in  death  ! 

And,  when  the  mournful  scene  is  past, 

. ’Tis  woman  weeps  upon  our  bier; 

Silent,  yet  long,  her  sorrows  last, 

Unseen  .she  sheds  affection's  tear. 

On  earth  she  is  the  truest  friend 
That  is  to  man  in  mercy  given, 

And  when  this  fleeting  life  shall  end, 

She’ll  ljvo  for  purer  joys  in  heaven. 

Oh,  Woman!  Woman!  thou  wast made. 

Like  heaven’s  own  pure  and  lovely  light 

To  cheer  life’s  dark  and  desart  shade,  1 
And  guide  man’s  erring  footsteps  right 


nIts  AND  cages- a  national  MELODY. 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE.  ESQ. 

COME  listen  to  my  story,  white 

Your  needle’s  task  you  ply—  1 

At  what  I  sing  some  maids  will  smile, 

While  some,  perhaps,  may  sifcli. 

Though  Love’s  the  theme,  and  Wisdom  blames 
Such  florid  songs  as  ours, 

Yet  Truth,  sometimes,  like  Eastern  dames, 

Can  speak  her  Thoughts  by  flowers! 

Then  listen,  Maids,  come  listen  while 
Your  needle’s  task  you  ply, 

At  what  I  sins;,  thfirc’s  some  may  smile,  j. 
While  some,  perhaps,  will  sigh  I" 

Young  Cloe,  bent  on  catching  Loves,  1 

Such  nets  had  learn’d  to  frame, 

That  none  in  ali  our  vales  and  groves, 

E’er  caught  so  much  small  game  ! 

While  gentle  Sue,  less  given  to  roam,  ] 

When  Cl'oe’s  nets  were  taking 
These  flights  of  birds,  sat  still  at  homo 
One  small,  neat  Love-cage  making! 

Come  listen,  Maids,  &c. 

Much  Cloo laugh’d  at  Susan’s  task, 

But  mark  how  things  went  on,  ... 

These  light-caught  Loves— ere  yon  could  ask 
Their  name  and  age — were  gone. 

So  weak  poor  Cloe’s  nets  were  wove. 

That  the’  she  charm’d  into  them 
New  game  each  hour,  the  youisgest  Love 

Was  able  to  break  through  them.  j 

Come  listen,  Maids,  &c. 

Meanwhile,  yonng  Sue,  whose  cage  was  wrought 
Of  bars  toor  strong  to  sever— 

One  Love,  with  golden  pinions  caught 
And  caged  him  there  for  ever; 

Instructing  thereby  all  coquets, 

Whate’er  their  looks  or  ages, 

That  tho’  ’tis  pleasant  weaving  nets, 

’Tis  wiser  to  make  cages. 

Thus,  maidens,  thus  do  I  beguile 
The  task  your  fingers  ply  ; 

Mav  ail  who  hoar,  like  SuSan  smile;  i 

Ah!  not  like  Cloe  sigh!  j 


BONNIE  MARY  HALLIDAY. 

Pro-m  ”  Traditional  Tales  of  the  English-  and  Scottish 
Pcms-antry,  by  Allan  Cunningham1’— juet published.] 

BtiNNjs  Mary  Halliday, 

Turn  again,  I  call. you ; 

If  vr>u  £0  to  the  dewy  wood, 

Sorrow  will  befal  you  : 

The  ringdove  from  the  dewy  wood 
la  wailing  sore  and  calling, 

And  Annau-watev,  ’tween  its  banks, 

Is  foaming  f£r  and  falling; 

Gentle  Mary  Holliday, 

Come.my  b-otmie  lady-; 

Upon  the  river'swoody  bank 
My  steed  is  saddled  ready ; 

And ’for  thy  haughty  ki  nsmen’s  threats, 

Mv  faith  shall  never -falter ; 

The  bridal  banquet’s  ready-made,' 

The  priest  is  at  the  altar. 

Gentle  Mary  Hallway, 

■The  towers  of  merry  Preston 

Gave  bridal  candles  gleaming  bright, 

So  busk  thee,  love,  and  hasten : 

Come, busk thee, love,  and  bowne  thee 
Through  Tinwald  and  green  Mouswal: 

Come, be  the  grace 'and'be  the  charm 
To  the  proud  towersof  Machusel. 

Bonnie  Mary  Halliday, 

Turnagain,!  tell  you  : 

For  wit,  an’ grace,  ah’ loveliness, 

What  maidens  may  excel  you? 

Though  Annan  has  its  beauteous  dames, 

Aiid  Corrie  many  a  fair  one, 

Wecanna  want  thee  from  our  sight, 

Thou  lovely  and  thou  rare  one. 

Bonnie  Mary  Halliday, 

When  the  cittern’s  sounding, 

We’ll  miss  thylithsome,  lily  foot, 

Among  the  blithe  lads  bounding: 

The  summer  sun  shaUfreeze  our  vein*, 

The  winter  moon  shall  warm  us,. 

Ere  the  like  of  thee  shall  come  again 
To  clreer  us  and  to  charm  uS. 


MARINER’S  SONG. 

(fiythe  same.) 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast,  -  >  i 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 
Andlve-ntte  the  gallant  mast; 

And  heads  this  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 
While, like  the  eagle  free, 

Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 
Old  England  ontheiep.  .  . 

O,  for  a  soft  and  gentle,  wind ! 

.1  heard  affair -o tie  cry; 

But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze, 

And  white  waves  heaving  high ; 

And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 
The  good  ship  tight  arid  free — 

The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

;  And  merry  men  are  we.  ;  :  / 

There’s  tempesUn  yon  horned  moon. 
And  lightning  in  yon  cloud, 

And  hark  the  music,  mariners, 

The  wind  is  piping  loud ; 

.  The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  flashes  free, 

While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

I  saw,  while  the  earth  was  at  rest, 

And  the  curtains  of  Heaven  were  glowing, 
A  breeze  full  of  balm  from  the  west 
O’er  the  face  of  a  sleepy  lake  blowing : 

It  ruffled  a  wave  on  its  shore, 

And  the  stillness  to  billows  was  broken  i 
The  gale  left  it  calm  as  before; — 

It  slept,  as  if  never  awoken. 

Not  thus  with  the  dull  tide  of  life  : 

One  cheek  may  be  furrowed  by  weeping, 
While,  free  from  the  breezes  of  strife, 
Another  in  peace  may  lie  sleeping. 

The  wave  once  disturb’d  by  the  breeze 
Can  tranquilly  sleep  again  never 
Till  destiny  chill  it,  and  freeze 
The  calm  it  had  broken  for  ever. 


_ 


The  SHEPHERD’S  DREAM,  or  FAIRIES’ MASQUERADE. 
(From  the  same.) 

“  I  had  folded  my  flock,  and  rav  heart  was  o’erflowiug 
I  loiter'd  beside  the  small  lake  on  the  heath; 

The  red  sun,  though  down,  left  his  drapery  glowing 
And  no  sound  was  stirring, I  heard  not  a  breath ; 

I  sat  on  the  turf,  but  I  meant  not  to  sleep, 

And  gazed  o  er  that  lake  which  foi*  ever  is  new, 

Where  clouds  overclouds  appear’d  anxious  to  peep 
From  tli i 8  bright  double  sky  with  its  pearl  and  its  blue. 

Forgetfulness,  rather  than  slumber,  it  seem'd, 

When  in  infinite  thousands  the  fairies  arose 
All  over  the  heath,  and  their  tiny  crests  gleam’d 
In  moek’ry  of  soldiers,  our  friends  and  our  foes. 

There  a  stripling  went  forth,  halfa  finger’s  length  high 
And  led  a  huge  host  to  the  north  with  a  dash ; 

Silver  birds  upon  poles  went  before  their  wild  cry, 

While  the  monarch  look’d  forward,  adjusting  his  sash. 

Soon  after  a  terrible  bonfire  was  seen,  j 

The  dwellings  of  fairies  went  down  in  their  ire. 

But  from  all  I  remember,  I  never  could  glean 
Why  the  woodstack  was  burnt,  or  who  set  it  on  fire. 

The  Uauies  seem’d  to  rise  o’er  a  deluge  of  snow. 

That  buried  its  thousands,— the  rest  rau  away ;  i 

For  the  hero  had  here  overstrain’d  his  long  bow,  l 

Yet  he  honestly  own’d  the  mishap  of  the  day. 

Then  the  fays  of  the  north  like  a  hailstorm  came  on> 

And  follow’d  him  down  to  the  lake  in  a  riot, 

Where  they  found  a  large  stone  which  they  fix’d  him  upon. 

And  threaten'd  and  coax'd  him,  and  hade  him  be  quiet. 

He  that  conquer’d  them  qll,  was  to  conquer  no  more, 

But  the  million  beheld  he  could  conquer  alone; 

And  resting  awhile, he  leap’d  boldly  on  shore. 

When  away  ran  a  fay  that  had  mounted  his  throne. 

’Twas  pleasant  to  see  how  they  stared,  how  they  scamper’d. 

By  furze-hush,  by  fern,  by  no  obstacle  stay’d, 

And  the  few  that’held  council, were  terribly  bumper'd. 

For  some  were  vindictive,  and  some  were  afraid.  ! 

I  saw  tiiey  were  dress’d  for  a  masquerade  train, 

Colour'd  rags  upon  sticks  they  all  brandish'd  in  view. 

And  of  such  idle  things  they  seem’d  mightily  vain, 

Though  they  nothing  display'd  but  a  bird  split  in  two. 

Then  out  rush'd  the  stripling  in  battle  array, 

And  both  sides  determined  to  fight  and  to  maul:  • 

Death  rattled  his  jaw-bones  to  see  such  a  fray, 

And  glory  personified  laugh'd  at  them  all. 

Here  he  fail’d, — lienee  he  fled,  with  a  few  for  his  sake. 

And  leap’d  into  a  cockle-shell  floating  hard  by ; 

It  sail'd  to  an  isle  in  the  midst  of  the  lake. 

Where  they  mock’d  fallen  greatness,  and  left  him  to  die. 

Meanwhile  the  north  fairies  stood  rouud  in  a  ring. 

Supporting  his  rival  on  guns  and  on  spears, 

Who,  though  not  a  soldier,  was  robed  like  a  king; 

Yet  some  were  exulting,  and  some  were  in  tear#. 

A  lily  triumphantly  floated  above. 

The  crowd  press’d,  and  wrangling  was  heard  through  the  whole; 
Some  soldiers  look’d  surly,  some  citizens  strove 
To  hoist  the  old  nightcap  on  liberty's  pole. 

But  methoughtin  my  dream  some  bewail’d  him  that  fell, 

And  liked  not  his  victors  so  gallant,  so  clever, 

Till  a  fairy  stepp’d  forward,  and  blew  through  a  shell  j 
‘  Bear  misfortune  with  firmness,  you’ll  triumph  for  ever.’ 

I  woke  at  the  sound,  all  in  silence,  alone, 

The  moor-liens  were  floating  like  specks  on  a  glass. 

The  dun  clouds  were  spreading,  the  vision  was  gone. 

And  my  dog  scamper'd  round  ’midst  the  dew  on  the  grass. 

I  took  up  my  staff,  as  a  knight  would  his  lance. 

And  said.  ‘  Here’s  my  sceptre,  my  baton,  my  spear, 

And  theie’s  my  prime  minister  far  in  advance, 

Who  serves  me  with  truth  for  his  food  by  the  year.' 

So  I  slept  without  care  till  the  dawning  of  day. 

Then  trimm’d  up  my  woodbines  that  whistled  aufiain; 

My  minister  heard  as  he  bounded  away. 

And  we  led  forth  our  sheep  to  their  pastures  again.” 


ITALY. 

[ From  the  JVew  Monthly  Mag) 

Lost  Italy!  what  though  thy  sweetness  can  cheer 
The  frame  in  disease,  and  the  spirit  in  pain  : 

Though  thy  groves  in  their  greenness  all  lovely  appear, 

Like  the  shades  of  old  Eden  reviving  again; 

Though  thy  gales  in  their  range  shed  a  pleasant  perfume ; 

Though  the  cloud  of  the  storm  from  thy  sky  hath  been  driven; 
Though  thy  streams  through  the  valleys  still  lucidly  flow, 

And  the  flowers  that  around  them  spontaneously  grow 
Seem  as  deep  in  their  tint,  and  as  rich  in  their  bloom. 

As  if  newly  transplanted  from  Heaven : — 

Still  Man’s  doom'd  to  droop  in  thy  fields  of  delight. 

For  the  curse  of  the  slave  hangeth  o’er  him ; 

He  knows  not  the  worth  of  one  home-born  right. 

And  he  loves  not  the  country  that  bore  him. 

Oh!  Liberty!  give  me  the  rock,  were  it  bare,] 

Oti !  leave  me  the  cliff  dark  and  hoary ; 

For  the  one  will  be  rich,  and  the  other  be  fair. 

If  thou  smilcst  on  their  soil  in  thy  glory. 

STANZAS 

SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  WRITTEN  BY  LORD  FITZGERALD  ON 
THE  NIGHT  OF  HIS  BEING  ARRESTED. 

\From  the  Same) 

Oli !  Ireland,  my  country !  the  hour 
Of  thy  pride  and  thy  splendour  hath  pass'd. 

And  the  chain  which  was  spurn’d  in  thy  moment  of  power 
Hangs  hpAvv  around  thee  at  last. 

There  are  marks  in  the  late  of  each  clime. 

There  are  turns  in  the  fortunes  of  men  ; 

But  the  changes  of  realms  or  the  chances  of  time 
Shall  never  restore  thee  again. 

Thou  art  chain'd  to  the  wheel  of  the  foe 
By  links  which  the  world  shall  not  sever; 

With  thy  tyrants  through  storm  and  through  calm  thou  slialtgo, 
And  tiiy  sentence  is  bondage  for  ever. 

Thou  art  doom’d  for  the  thankless  to  toil; 

Thou  art  left  for  the  proud  to  disdain; 

And  the  blood  of  thy  sons,  and  the  wealth  of  thy  soil 
Shall  be  wasted— and  wasted  in  vain  ! 


Thy  riches  with  taunts  shall  be  taken  ; 

Thy  valour  with  coldness  repaid  ;  _ 

And  of  millions  who  see  thee  thus  sunk  and  forsaken 
Not  one  shall  stand  forth  in  thine  did. 

In  the  nations  thy  place  is  left  void ; 

Thou  art  lost  in  lhe  list  of  the  free :  ., 

Even  realm*  by  the  plague  and  the  earthquake  destroy 
Mav  revive — hut  no  hope  is  for  thee. 


THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  OF  MARCH. 

BY  A  TENANT. 

That  “  when  a  Lady's  in  the  case, 

All  other  things  of  course  give  place * 

Was  once  a  doubt  with  me,  friend  Gay  ; 
But  Lady  Day  the  fact  explains. 

Who  never  comes  but  she  distrains. 

And  carries  all  my  things  away  / 

*  Gay’s  Fables. 


THE  .SOLDIER’S  HOME. 

(  f  rom  Bloomfield's  May  Bay  with  the  Muses.) 

"  My  untried  muse  shall  no  high  tone  assume. 

Nor  strut  in  arms; — farewell  my  cap  and  plume  : 

Brief  be  my  verse,  a  task  within  my  power, 

I  tell  my  feelings  in  one  happy  hour; 

But  what  an  hour  was  that!  when  from  the  main 
I  reach’d  this  lovely  valley  once  again! 

A  glorious  harvest,  fill’d  my  eager  sight. 

Half  shock’d,  half  waving  in  a  flood  oflight; 

On  that  poor  cottage  roof  where  I  was  horn 
The  sun  look’d  down  as  in  life’s  early  morn. 

I  gazed  around,  but  not  a  soul  appear’d, 

I  listen'd  on  the  threshold .  nothing  heard ; 

I  rail’d  my  father  thrice,  but  no  one  came ; 

It  w:.s  not  fear  or  grief  that  shook  my  frame. 

But  an  o’erpowering  sense  of  peace  and  home, 

Ot  lolls  gone  hv,  perhaps  of  joys  to  come. 

Tiie  door  invitingly  stood  open  wide, 

I  shook  my  dust,  and  set  my  staff  aside. 

How  sweet  it  was  to  breathe  that  cooler  air. 

And  take  possession  of  my  father’s  chair! 

Beneath  my  elbow,  on  the  solid  frame, 

Appear’d  the  tough  initialsof  my  name, 

Cut  forty  ycais  before! — the  same  old  clock 
Struck  the  same  hell,  and  gave  my  heart  a  shock 
I  never  can  forget.  A  short  breeze  sprung, 

And  while  a  sigh  was  trembling  on  my  tongue. 

Caught  flip  old  dangling  almanacks  behind, 

And  up  they  flew,  like  banners  in  the  Wind; 

Then  gently,  singly,  down,  down,  down,  they  went, 

And  told  of  twenty  years  that  I  had  spent 
Far  from  my  native  land: — that  instant  came 
A  robin  on  the  threshold ;  though  so  tame, 

At  first  he  look’d  distrustful,  almost  shy, 

And  cast  on  me  his  eoai-blaek  stedfast  eye, 

And  seem’d  to  say  (past  friendship  to  renew) 

‘  All  ah  !  old  worn-out  soldier,  is  it  you  ?*• 

Through  the  room  ranged  the  imprison’d  humble  bee. 
And  bomb’d  and  bounc’d,  and  struggled  to  be  free. 
Dashing  against  the  panes  with  sullen  roar. 

That  threw  their  diamond  sunlight  on  the  floor ; 

That  floor,  clean  sanded,  Where  mv  fancy  stray’d 
O'er  undulating  waves  the  broom  had  made. 

Reminding  me  of  those  of  hideous  forms 
That  met  us  as  we  pass'd  the  Cape  of  Storms, 

Where  high  and  loud  they  break,  and  peace  comes  never ; 
They  roll  and  foam,  and  roll  and  foam  for  ever. 

But  here  was  peace,  that  peace  which  home  can  yield ; 
The  grasshopper,  the  partridge  in  the  field. 

And  ticking  clock,  were  all  at  once  become 
The  substitutes  for  clarion,  fife,  and  drum. 

While  thus  I  mused,  still  gazing,  gazing  still 
On  beds  of  moss  that-spread  the  window  sill, 

I  deem’d  no  moss  (riy  eyes  had  ever  seen 
Had  heen  so  lovely,  brilliant,  fresh,  and  green, 

And  guess’ d  some  Iiifaut  hand  had  plac’d  it  there, 

And  prized  its  line,  so  exquisite,  so  rare. 

Feelings  on  feelings  mingling,  doubling  rose. 

My  heart  felt  every  thing  but  calm  repose ; 

I  could  not  rcckhn  minutes,  hours,  nor  years. 

But  rose  at  once,  and  bursted  into  tears; 

Then,  like  a  foCd,  confused,  sat  down  again. 

Ami  thought  upon  the  past  with  shame  ami  pain ; 

I  raved  at  war  and  all  its  horrid  cost, 

And  glory's  quagmire,  where  the  brave  are  lost. 

On  carnage,  five,  and  plunder,  long  I  mused, 

And  cursed  the  murdering  weapons  I  had  UBed. 

Two  shadows  then  I  saw,  two  voices  heard. 

One  bespoke  age,  and  one  a  child’s  appear’d. — 

In  stepp'd  my  father  with  convulsive  si  art, 

Ami  in  an  instant  clasp'd  me  to  his  heart. 

Olose  by  him  stood  a  little  blue-eyed  maid, 

And,  stooping  to  the  child,  the  old  man  said, 

‘  Come  hither,  Nancy,  kiss  me  nijcc  again. 

Tin's  is  your  uncle  Charles,  come  home  from  Spain.’ 

The  child  approach’d,  and  with  her  lingers  light, 

Stroked  my  old  eyes  almost  deprived  of  sight. — 

But  why  thus  spin  my  tale,  thus  tedious  be  ? 

Happy  old  soldier!  what’s  the  world  to  me  ?” 


ON  READING  THE  ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  ' 
ABELARD  AND  ELOIESE. 

By  T.  Crosse,  Esq . 

Deep  in  the  shades  of  solitude  reclin’d 
I  seek  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  my  mind; 

That  anguish  with  fresh  force  returns. 

Tears  every  nerve,  and  through  each  artery  burns  ! 

Thy  woes,  oh  !  Abelard  I  make  mv  own, 

Aniif  ei'l  thy  sorrows,  though  to  me  unknown. 

Awhile  I  view  thee,  high  in  youthful  fame  1 
Each  fierce  Logician  trembling  at  thy  name; 

Grac’d  with  each  art,  with  every  power  to  charm; 

In  action  graceful, in  persuasion  warm. 

Thy  mighty  mind  all  science  could  subdue. 

And  conquest  follow’ d  whore  thy  genius  flew ! 

But  sav,  what  Demon  from  the  realms  of  night. 

Obscur'd  thy  lustre,  and  deform'd  thy  light? 

Curs’d  be  that  hour,  when  Fulbert.’s  niece  was  seen  ; 
When  mutual  glances  taught  what  each  must  mean  ; 
Though  ev'ry  charm,  ami  ev’ry  grace  combin'd 
To  form  her  persrn  and  adorn  her  mind. 

See.  Abelard  the  great,  the  once  renown’d, 

O’er «) me  by  love,  and  prostrate  on  the  ground  ; 
i  n  tendercst  accents  breathe  bis  amorous  fears, 

Or  bathe  the  hand  of  Eloiese  with  tears; 

In  madjung  transport  gaze  o’er  all  her  charms, 

Or  lost  in  langour,  die  within  her  arms  ! 

But  soon  dire  changes  the  love  scene  deform, 

For  vengeful  Rulbert  leads  the  midnight  storni; 

Here  genius  weeps,  here  ev'rv  muse  retires, 

And  quits  abash’d  the  scene  of  loose  desires*  w  _ 


THOUGHTS  IN  RETIREMENT.. 

By  r.  Crosse,  Esq. 

My  soul  is  sick  of  this  tumultuous  scene, 

And  siabs  for  joys  more  artless  and  serene! 

To  me  itis  a  joy  the  trackless  heath  to  rove, 

Or  sit  retired  within  some  shady  grove  ; 

To  hear  no  noise  except, perhaps,  the  sound 
Of  some  sweet  fall  of  water  murmuring  round: 
Without  restraint  from- thought  to  thought  to  stray  ! 
And  give  excursive  fancy, all  her  play ! 

To  place  some  fair  illusive  scene  in  view, 

Such  as  my  mind  in  hippier  moments  knew ; 

When  sweet  retirement  held  me  in  her  arms. 

And  bashful  nature  gave  me  all  her  charms. 

She  gave  me  joys  congenial  to  my  mind. 

Such  as  they  were,  they  left  no  sting  behind ! 

To  me  ’tis  joy  to  hear  the  linnet  sing, 
i  And  mark  the  soft  gradations  of  the  spring  ; 

To  walk  by  hedges  where  the  hawthorn  blows. 

Or  where  the  forest  its1  deep  shadow  throws. 

But  why  should  I  those  charming  scenes  disclose. 
Which  many  a  bard  in  better  verse  has  told  ? 

But  no  young  poet  whom  the  Nine  inspire. 

Nor  e’en  Apollo,  should  he  strike  the  lyre, 

Ban  half  the  raptures  of  my  mind  display. 

When  blooms  the  hawthorn  in  the  month  of  May, 
When  through  tbe’valley  the  still  river  flows, 

And  all  around  the  beauteous  landscape  glows. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

The  following’ three  specimens  of  letter-writing  of  the  last 
century  are  curious.  They  are  preserved  in  a  tract  now  ot  ex¬ 
treme  rarity — by  that  elegant  and  indefatigable  writer,  Lord 
Hailes.  The  first  is  from  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Lenox  to 
King  James  the  First : — 

“  My  Sovereign  Lord — According  to  your  Majesty’s  gracious 

pleasure  signified  unto  me,  I  have  sent  a  young  man  to  attend 
you,  accompanied  with  a  widow’s  prayers  and  tears,  that  be 
may  wax  old  in  your  service  ;  and  in  his  fidelity  and  affection 
may  equal  his  ancestors  departed  ;  and  so  shall  he  find  grace 
and  favour  in  the  eyes  of  my  Lord  the  King  ;  which  will  revive 
the  dying  hopes  and  raise  the  dejected  spirits  of  a  comfortless 
mother. — Your  Majesty’s  most  humble  servant, 

J  J  “KA.  LENOX.” 

The  following  forms  a  good  contrast  to  the  elegant  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  former.  It  is  addressed  to  the  same  Sovereign  by 
the  wife  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  “  ortho¬ 
graphy,”  like  Lord  Duberley’s,  was  “  somewhat  loose,"  and 
needed,  like  his,  the  corrective  hints  of  a  Doctor  Pangloss  : — 

“  May  it  please  your  Majestie — I  have  receved  the  two  boxes 
of  dr  id  ploms  and  graps,  and  the  box  of  violatt  caks  and  chick¬ 
ens,  for  all  which  I  most  humbly  thank  your  Majestie. 

“  I  hope  my  Lord  Annan  lias  tould  your  Majestie  that  I  did 
mean  to  wene  Mall  very  shortly.  I  wood  not  by  any  mens 
a-don  it  till  I  had  furst  made  your  Majestie  acquainted  with 
it .  and  by  reason  my  cousin  Bret’s  boy  has  binn'e  ill  of  latt,  for 
fere  sh  <:e  should  greeve  and  spyle  her  milk,  malts  me  very  de¬ 
sirous  to  wene  her.  And  I  think  shee  is  ould  enufe,  and  I  hope 
will  endure  her  wening  very  well ;  for  I  think  there  was  never 
child  card  less  for  the  breast  than  shee  dos ;  so  I  do  intend  to 
make  trial  this  night  how  shee  will  endure  it.  This  day  pray¬ 
ing  for  your  Majesties’  health  and  longe  life,  I  humbly  take  my 
leave. — Your  Majesty’s  most  humble  servant, 

“  K.  BUCKINGHAM.” 

The  next  and  last  is  from  the  Duke  to  King  James  : — 

“  Dear  Dad  and  Gossip, — Yesterday  we  gothither  so  early, 
that  I  had  time  to  see  over  a  good  part  of  my  works  here.  This 
afternoon  1  will  see  the  rest.  I  protest  to  GOD  the  chiefest 
pleasure  I  have  in  them  is,  that  1  hope  they  will  please  you, 
and  that  they  have  all  come  by  and  fi'om  you.  1  am  now  going 
to  give  my  REDEEMER  thanks  for  my  MAKER.  The  after¬ 
noon  I  will  spend  in  viewing  the  rest.  To-morrow  the - 

threaten  to  be  arly  up,  being  of  my  mind  impatient  to  be  with 
you.  We  shall  have  no  need  of  a  coach  of  yours,  or  Babie 
Charles,  to  make  the  way  short.  I  could  write  to  the  equerries 
to  send  them  to  Thurlo,  seven  miles  on  this  sideof  Newmarket; 
but  I  will  be  beholden  to  none  but  my  kind  master  and  pur¬ 
veyor,  who  never  failed  me  when  I  had  need  ;  therefore  bestir 
thee,  and  (here  are  two  words  illegible)  duty.  I  will  give  no 
thanks  for  nothing,  till  I  may  do  it  on  my  knees;  so  I  crave 
your  blessing,  as  your  Majesty’s  most  humble  slave  and  dog. 

“  STIN1E.” 

Curious  Errata. — M.  de  Flavigny  wrote  a  Treatise  against  j 
Ecchelensis  (wh#  assisted  M.  le  Say  in  his  Polyglot  Bible),  | 
charging  him  with  having  committed  many  errors  in  his . 
share  of  that  work,  and  reproving  him  for  having  reproached  i 
his  fellow-labourers  with  their  faults  while  he  was  blind  to  his 
own.  This  censure  M-  de  Flavigny  pointed  by  the  scriptural 
quotation — “  Quid  vides  festucam  in  oculo  fratris  tui,  et  tra- 
\bem  in  oculo  tuo  non  vides  ?  Ejice  primurn  trubcm  de  oculo 
\tuo,  et  tunc  videbis  ejicer  e  festucam  de  oculo  fratris  tui.  The 
'  compositor,  im  setting  a  crooked  line  straight,  dropped  the  first 
o  in  oculo  out  of  the  form,  and  possibly  then  corrupted,  as  he 
thought,  the  word  wherever  it  occurred  in  the  above  passage, 
giving  to  a  Frenchman  a  totally  different  and  most  mir 
fortunate  turn  to  it,  The  unhappy  M.  de  Flavigny,  thus 
unwittingly  furnished  in  himself  another  example  of  the  sin 
he  was  reproving.  Ecchelens'S,  in  his  answer,  began  with 
charging  the  Doctor  of  an  enormous  prime  committed  upon 
that  passage,  by  presuming,  by  an  unnarallaled  piece  of  im¬ 
piety,  to  correct  the  sacr.ed  text  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  retrench 
a  modest  word,  to  put  in  another  that  was  not  so.  M.  Flavigny, 
in  reply,  swore  publicly,  in  scriptural  terms,  that  he  was  in¬ 
nocent.  He  said,  “  that  sure  a  fever  had  put  the  printer  into 
a  frenzy  when  he  printed  that  word  with  such  a  fault,”  His 
anger  was  not  wholly  extinguished  30  years  after  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  letter.  There  j$  p.  more  modern  example  of  the 
same  unlucky  species  of  error  little  Ipss  scandalous.  About  two 
J or  three  years  ago,  The  Courier  informed  the  world  that  the 
j  King  had  had  a  fit  of  the  goat  at  his  Palace  at  Brighton. 

Polite  Aristooratical  Distinction _ “  Among  the  Natchez  ’ 

says  Robertson,  “a  powerful  tribe  now  extinct,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  a  difference  of  rack  took  place,  with  which  the 
northern  tribe  were  altogether  unacquainted.  Some  families  were 
reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  the 
people  was  considered  as  vile,  and  formed  only  for  subjection. 
This  distinction  was  marked  by  appellations  which  intimated  the 
high  elevation  of  the  one  state  and  the  ignominious  depression  of 
the  other.  The  former  were  called  respectable,  the  latter  the 
stinkards .” 


Secretaries  of  State— Up  to  James’s  reign  there  was  but 
one  Secretary  of  State;  but  on  the  death  of  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  there  were  two  created,  as  if  no  man  could  supply  the  place 
of  that  able  Minister.  This  reminds  one  of  the  promotion  of 
eight  Marshals  of  France  on  the  death  of  Turenne— a  great  com¬ 
pliment  to  his  memory,  which  Madame  de  Cornuel  pleasantly 
explained  by  calling  the  eight  new  Marshals—  Chance  for  M  de 

1  UltENNE. 


Visiting  made  Useful. — The  Chinese  have  visiting  cards  the  ' 
colour  and  size  of  which  are  regulated  agreeably  to  the  rank  and 
estimation  of  the  person  visited.  When  our  Embassy  was  in 
China,  Lord  Macartney  received  from  the  Viceroy  of  Petchebe 
ia  crimson  card— large  enough  to  have  papered  his  bed-chamber  ! 

CA  KmLr?HIiRE  thcERoNE.— -One  of  the  countless  victims  to  the 
Fonthill  Epidemic,  at  the  moment  of  exhibiting  that  infallible 
incipient  symptom  which  betrays  itself  in  a  visit  to  the  princely 
mansion  of  the  I  embrokes,  found  his  attention  arrested  at  the 
very  entrance  by  the  noble  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aure 
LIOs  After  bestowing  on  this  superb  effort  of  the  sculptor’s  ar't 
its  due  degree  of  silent  admiration,  he  turned  to  a  decent  looking 
native  who  stood  nigh,  and  inquired  for  whom  that  fio-nre  ,  I? 
intended?  “  Thot  ther,  Zur?”  was  the  repW,  •« h/s ueT I 
know  t—  tuz  Marquess  O'  Riley's”— Museum.  *  ’  1  1 

BON- Mot— A  Gentleman  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  Lord 
Londonderry  would  be  at  no  more  Slate  Meetings  in 
“  You  are  mistaken,”  replied  his  friend,  “  for  jlis  i 
gone  to  the  Diet  of  Worms.”  ’  S  ^ordshlP  is 


SCOTCH  GLUTTONY  AND  LUXURY  IN  FORMER 

TIMES. 

[from  H0L1NSHED.] 

In  Scotland  they  have  given  themselves  (of  late  years  to  speak 
of)  unto  very  ample  and  large  diet,  wherein  as  for  some  re¬ 
spect  nature  doth  make  them  equal  with  u$,  so  otherwise 
they  far  exceed  us  in  our  much  and  distemperate  gormandise, 
and  so  ingrosse  their  bodies  that  diverse  of  them  do  often 
become  unfit  to  aine  other  purpose  than  to  spend  their  time 
in  large  tabling  and  bellie  cheer.  Against  this  pampering 
of  their  carcases  doth  Hector  Boetius,  in  his  description  ot 
the  countrie,  verie  sliarpelie  inveigh.  Henrie  Wardlaw,  also 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  noting  their  vehement  alteration  from 
competent  frugalitie  into  excessive  gluttonie  to  be  brought 
out  of  England  with  James  the  First  (who  had  been  long 
time  prisoner  there  under  the  fourth  and  fifth  Henries),  doth  ve- 
hementlie  exclaim  against  the  same  in  open  Parliament  holden  at 
Perth,  1433,  before  the  Three  Estates,  and  so  bringeth  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  passe  in  the  end  by  force  of  his  learned  persuasions,  that  a 
law  was  presentlie  made  there  for  the  restraint  of  superfluous 
diet ;  amongst  other  things  baked  meat  (dishes  never  before  this 
man’s  daies  seen  in  Scotland)  were  generally  so  provided  for  by 
virtue  of  this  f^ct,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  anie  one  to  eat  of  the 
same  under  the  degree  of  a  Gentleman,  and  those  onlie  but  of 
high  and  festival  daies,  but  alas  it  was  soon  forgotten. 

Our  old  author  feelingly  deplores  that  fc^e  ancient  simple  mode 
of  living  of  the  men  of  Scotland,  should  liave  given  way  to  these 
excesses  in  the  article  of  baked  meat3.  He  describes  the  men  ot 
former  time*  at  carrying  about  wifb  then*  a  impound,  apiece, 
of  Which,  the  size  of  a  bean,  would  Feast  a  man  for  a  whole  day ; 
land  as  cooling  the  ardour  of  the  stomach  (which'  he  says  is  the 
cause  of  hunger)  by  standing  up  to  their  necks  in  water  for  a 
certain  space  of  lime.  •  England  does  not  escape  his  animadver¬ 
sion  on  the  score  of  luxury,  and  dainty  living: — In  number  of 
■  dishes  and  charge  of  meat,  the  nobilitie  of  England  (whose  cooks 
are  for  the  most  part  musical  headed  Frenchmen  and  strangers)  do 
most  exceed,  sith  no  daie  passeth  over  their  heads,  wherein 
they  have  not  only  beefe,  mutton,  veal,  lambe,  kid,  porke, 
conie,  capon,  pig,  or  so  manie  of  these  as  the  season  yieldeth  ; 
but  also  some  portion  of  red  or  fallow  deer,  beside  great  varietie 
of  fish  and  wildfoul,  and  thereto  stmdrie  other  delicates  wherein 
the  sweet  hand  of  the  seafaring  Portingale  is  not  wanting :  so  that 
for  a  man  to  dine  with  one  of  them,  and  to  taste  of  everie  dish 
that  standeth  before  him  is  rather  to  yield  untb  >a  conspiracie  with 
a  great  deal  of  meat  for  the  speedie  suppression  of  natural  health, 
than  the  use  of  a  necessarie  meane  to  satisfy  himself  with  a  com- 
tent  repast  to  sustaine  his  body  withall. 

A  Repartee. — While  NAPOLEON  was  yet  a  Subaltern  in  the1 
Army,  a  Russian  Officer,  with  much  self-sufficiency,  remarked 
“  that  his  country  fought  for  glory,  and  the  French  for  gain.”— 

‘  You  are  perfectly  right,”  answered  Napoleon,  “for  every  one 
fights  for  that  which  he  does  not  possess.” 

A  Singular  Obstacle. —  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  means  of  preventing  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  King  of  Borneo, 
A  Portuguese  vessel  having  touched  at  that  place,  opened  a  trade 
there  with  great  success.  'File  King  received  the  strangers  with 
special  favour,  and  they  displayed  before  him  the  presents  with 
which  they  were  prepared;  Among  other  things  was  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  represented  in  tapestry.  When 
the  King  of  Borneo  saw  the  bluff  figure  of  Henry  as  large  as  life, 
he  bade  the  Portuguese  pack  up  their  presents,  take  them  on  board, 
ani  leave  his  dominions  immediately.  He  knew,  he  said,  what 
they  brought  him  those  figures  for  ;  that  ugly  man  was  to  come 
out  in  the  night,  cut  off  his  head,  and  take  possession  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  There  was  no  persuading  him  out  of  his  imagination, 
and  the  Portuguese  were  compelled  to  abandon  a  commercial  spe¬ 
culation  which  was  so  auspiciously  commenced. 

Comparison  not  odious— At  the  house  of  Madame  la 
Duchesse  de  Maine,  the  company  were  one  day  amusing  them¬ 
selves  by  comparing  and  finding  ingenious  distinctions  between 
one  object  and  another.  “  What  difference,”  said  the  Duchess  to 
the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,”  is  there  between  me  and  a  watch?” 

11  Madame,”  replied  the  Cardinal,  “  a  watch  marks  the  hours,  and 
you  make  us  foigct  them.” 

An  Pacha.-— When  Ali  was  14  years  of  age,  his  turbulent 
spirit  and  extreme  vivacity  of  temper  displayed  themselves  at  an 
early  period.  In  vain  did  his  father  endeavour  to  direct  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  studies  essential  to  youth ;  escaping  from  the  hands 
both  of  his  father  and  his  preceptors,  and  flying  the  paternal  roof, 
he  would  wander  among  mountains  covered  with  snow,  or  amidst 
forests  of  antediluvian  growth.  A  petulance  and  irritability  un¬ 
common  in  young  Turks,  who  are  naturally  sedate  and. composed, 
were  striking  traits  in  his  character  ;  it  was  only  upon  the  demise 
ot  his  father,  that,  centering  all  his  affections  in  his  beloved  mo¬ 
ther,  he  submitted  himself  to  her  will,  learned  to  read,  appeared 
tractable,  and  adopted  for  his  rule  of  conduct  the  counsels  of 
Khamco.  “  To  my  mother,”  said  he  one  day  to  the  Consul  Ge¬ 
neral  of  France,  “  I  owe  all ;  for  my  father  on  his  death  bed  left 
me  but  a  mere  hole  and  a  few  field’s ;  my  imagination  fired,  by 
the  counsels  of  her  who  has  twice  given  me  existence,  for  she 
has  made  me  a  man  and  a  Vizier,  revealed  to  me  the  secret  of  my 
destiny. .  From  that  moment  I  only  considered  Tepelini  as  the 
natal  aerie,  from  which  I  was  to  dart  upon  the  prey,  rnfne  already 
in  idea.  From  that  moment  I  thought  only  of  power,  treasures, 
and  palaces;  in  fact,  df  all  which  ,time  itself  has  realised,  and 
which  it  still  promises;  for  I  have  not  yet  attained  the  acme  of 
my  hopes.” 

An  Avaricious  Snail— We  relate  the  following  fact  just  as  it 
has  been  communicated  to  us  by  a  most  respectable  geutleman  •  — 

A  friend  of  his,  who  resides  at  Tianmere,  some  time  ago  lost 
from  his  breast  a  gold  pin,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
with  a  small  brilliant  head.  Five  weeks  afterwards,  a  snail  was’ 
observed  in  his  garden,  having  apparently  subsisted  on  a  cast 
away  apple,  in  the  remaining  part  of  which  it  was  then  reposing, 
ihe  person  who  noticed  it  perceived  something  bright  at  its 
mouth;  and  on  examination  he  found  the  lost  breast-pin  the 
whole  of  which,  except  the  head,  had  been  swallowed  bv  the 
snail,  without  proving  fatal  to  it !— Liverpool  Mercury.  1 

Sound  Maxims. — “  If  ordinary  beggars  are  whipped,  the  daily 
be.  gars  in  fine  clothes,  out  of  a  proportionable  respect  for  their 
quality,  ought  to  be  hanged.”— Marquess  of  Halifax.  ' 

There  are  two  other  maxims  of  this  Nobleman,  which  are  quite 
to  the  purpose  “  Arbitrary  power  is  like  most  other  things  that 
I  are  very  hard — they  are  also  very  apt  to  break.” — “  A  People  may 
let  a  King  fall,  yet  still  remain  a  People;  but  if  a  King  let  his 
People  slip  from  him,  he  is  no  longer  a  King.” 


/I  aay.auL.yjn  Jiu r L.AI N T  OF  THE  BEIlAV  mirn 
OF  MARRIED  PEG PLE.  ylOUR 

T,  .  .  ,  _  LFrom  the  London  Magazine  A 

If  the  husband  be  a  man  with  whom  you  have  lived  nn  n  f,«„Ai., 
footing betore  marriage, — if  you  did  not i, 
if  you  did  not  aneak  into  the  house  in  her  train  hi.  *  ,  •’ 

friend  in  fast  habits  of  intimacy  before  their  courtship ° 

twelvemonth  shall  roll  over  your  head,  you  shall  find  your  old  friend 
gradually  grow  cool  and  altered  towards  you,  and  at  last 
tunnies  of  breaking  with  you,  1  have  scarce  a  marrild  friend  of  my 
acquaintance,  upon  whose  firm  faith  I  can  rely,  whose  friendship  did 
not  commence  after  the  period  of  his  marriage  With  some  limit  a 
tions,  they  can  endure  that:  but  that  the%ood man  should  hive 
dared  to  enter  into  a  solemn  league  of  friendship  in  which  they  were 

not  consulted,  though  it  happened  before  they  knew  him _ before  thev 

that  are  now  man  and  wife  ever  met— this  is  intolerable  to  them'. 
Lvery  long  friendship,  every  old  authentic  intimacy,  must  be  brought 
into  their  office  to  be  new  stamped  with  their  currency,  as  a  sove- 
retgn  prince  calls  in  the  good  old  money  that  was  coined  in  some  in. 
terregnum  before  he  was  born  or  thought  of,  to  be  new  marked  and 
minted  with  the  stamp  of  his  authority,  before  he  will  let  it  pass 
current  in  the  world.  You  may  guess  what  luck  generally  befals 
such  a  rusty  piece  of  metal  as  I  am  in  these  new  mintings. 

Innumerable  are  the  ways  which  they  take  to  insult  and  worm 
you  out  of  their  husband’s  confidence.  Laughing  at  all  you  say  with 
a  kind  of  wonder,  as  if  you  were  a  queer  kind  of  fellow,  that  said 
good  things,but  an  oddity,  is  one  of  the  ways :  they  have  a  particular 
kind  of  stare  for  the  purpose :  till  at  last  the  husband,  who  used  to 
defer  to  your  judgment,  and  would  pass  over  sonse  excrescences  of 
understanding  and  manner  for  the  sake  of  a  general  vein  of  observa¬ 
tion  (not  quite  vulgar)  which  he  perceived  in  you,  begins  to  suspect 
whether  you  are  not  altogether  a  humourist— a  fellow  well  enough  to 
have  consorted  with  in  his  bachelor  days,  but  not  quite  so  proper  to 
oe  introduced  to  ladies.  This  may  be  called  the  staring  way  ;  and 
which  has  oftenest  been  put  in  practice  against  me. 

1  hen  there  is  the  exaggerating  way,  or  the  way  of  irony— that  is, 
where  they  find  you  an  object  of  special  regard  with  their  husband, 
who  is  not  so  easily  to  be  shaken  from  the  lasting  attachment  founded 
on  esteem  which  he  has  conceived  towards  you ;  by  never  qualified 
exaggerations  to  cry  up  all  that  you  sav  or  do,  till  the  good  man,  who 
understands  well  enough  that  it  is  all  done  in  compliment  to  him, 
grows  weary  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  so  much  canl 
dour,  and  by  relaxing  a  little  on  his  part,  and  taken  down  a  peg  or 
“  ““  at  length  to  that  kindly  level  of  mode¬ 

rate  esteem— that  decent  affection  and  complacent  kindness”  to- 
you’  *her®  she  herself  can  join  in  sympathy  with  him  without 
much  stretch  and  violence  to  her  sincerity. 

Another  way  (for  the  ways  they  have  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a 
purpose  are  infinite)  is,  with  a  kind  of  innocent  simplicity,  continu¬ 
ally  to  mistake  what  it  wag  which  first  made  their  husband  fond  of 
you\.  V  an  esteem  for  something  excellent  in  your  moral  character 
was  that  which  rivetted  the  chain  which  she  is  to  break  upon  any  ima- 

*^°r  0f„a  Wantj  of  P°*Knancy  »n  your  conversation,  she 

""  I'hought,  my  dear,  you  described  your  friend  Mr _ 

u  a  great  wit.  If, on  the  other  hand, it  was  for  some  supposed  charm 
in  your  conversation  that  he  first  grew  to  like  you, and  was  content  for 
1h'8‘°°T*rlofk  8°me  tr'fling  irregularities  in  your  moral  deportment, 
upon  the  first  notice  of  any  of  these  she  as  readily  exclaims  “  This, 
my  dear,  is  vour  good  Mr.  — 

One  good  lady,  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  expostulating  with  for 

h.n&0«nf  8u  mucfJ  re8pect  as  1  bought  due  to  her  hus- 

band  s  old  frtend,had  the  candour  to  confess  to  me  that  she  had  often 

neard  Mr. - -speak  of  me  before  marriage,  and  that  she  had  con- 

cetveda  great  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  me,  but  that  the  sight  of 
me  had  very  much  disappointed  her  expectations ;  for,  from  her  hus¬ 
band  s  representations  of  me, she  had  formed  a  notion  that  she  was  to 
set  a  hne,tall,officer-like  looking  man(I  use  her  very  words);  the  very 
reverse  ot  which  proved  to  be  the  truth.  This  was  candid  ;  and  I 
had  the  civility  not  to  ask  her  in  return, how  she  came  to  pitch  upon  a 
*  J*r80nalL  accomplishments  far  her  husband’s  friends 
which  differed  so  much  from  his  own  s  for  my  friend’s  dimensions  as 
l!'“r.  a>  possible  approximated  t°  mine;  he  standing  five  feet  five 
MV {“•  8ho“'  m  whlch  I  have  the  advantage  of  him  by  about  half  an 
jmch  :  and  he  no  more  than  myself  exhibiting  any  indications  of  a 
martial  character  in  his  air  or  countenance. 

Curious  Reason  for  Admiration.— A  traveller  men¬ 
tions,  that  of  all  modern  heroes,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  the  most 
popular  in  China  ;  that,  it  is  said,  results  not  from  the  victories  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  nobleman,  for  about  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  Chi. 
nese  know  but  little,  and  care  still  less  it  is  the  name  of  the  noble- 
Duke  that  possesses  such  a  charm  to  the  ears  of  his  admirers;  it  sounds, 
and  it  is  pronounced,very  much  like  a  word  of  Chinese  origin— Wee- 
ling-tong.  As  the  nameofthis  hero  thus  pronounced  contains  three 
distinct  Chinese  words,  he  is  in  their  estimation  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived— perhaps  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  five* 
clawed  dragon,  who,  it  seems,  is  the  guardian  saint  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  . 

>.*  Anecdote  of  Goethe. — A  minor  poet  had  addressed 
some  verses  to  one  of  the  reigriing  family,  which  contained  some 
most  exaggerated  compliments.  In  criticising  the  production,  the  old 
poet  remarked  “  that  there  was  too  much  sugar  in  the  composition ; 
that  princes  were  pleased  at  sugar-plums  being  given  tp  them,  but 
did  not  like  being  pelted  with  sugar-loaves.” 


JL  IF  (7  JL/li  JL  1  VA  viiarAAiu  r  a» 

(From  the  Edinburgh  Observer.) 

The  letters,  of  which  the  following  are  copies,  were  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Cummyng,  Depute  Lord  Lyon  of  Scot¬ 
land.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  them  in  any  publication,  and 
as  their  contents,  more  especially  those  of  the  latter, are  of  a  peculiar, 
(singular,  and  amusing  nature,  the  perusal  of  them  cannot  fail  to  af¬ 
ford  satisfaction  and  entertainment  to  the  generality  of  the  readers  of 
your  paper ; — 

COPY.— LETTER  FROM  KING  JAMES  THE  6TH  to  THE  EARL 
OF  MAR,  LORD  HIGH  TREASURER  OF  SCOTLAND. 

James  R — Right  trusty  and  well  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor, 
We  greet  you  right  haitely  well.  Having  understood,  as  well  by 
your  awin  declaration,  made  to  the  Counsell,  which  yee  desyned 
should  by  them  be  signified  unto  us,  as  by  your  owne  letters,  upon 
your  dewty  and  allegeance,that  some  of  our  subjects  had  an  intention 
to  have  taken  our  deaTest  son  the  Prince,  if  he  had  come  from  Ster¬ 
ling  to  the  Torwood,  and  considering  the  6»me  to  be  a  purpose  of 
no  little  consequence  which  cannot  be  let  pass, but  meriting  deu  tryall 
and  condigne  punisment,  which  cannot  be  well  prosequited  except 
yee  come  hither  in  personne  to  give  us  up  the  dames  of  the  persons 
who  should  have  been  of  the  said  consperacy,  that  we  may  thereafter 
proceedc  in  their  tryall. 

It  is  therefore  our  will  that  vee  faill  not,  all  excuses  sette  aside, 
to  addresse  yourself  hither  in  ull  possible  diligence  to  the  effect  afore- 
said,  for  seeing  yee  have  sette  doune  the  accusation  so  clearly,  wee 
intend  to  proccede  with  no  less  care  in  the  tryall  and  punishment 
thereof.  As  for  our  letter  sent  by  you  to  our  dearest  bed-fellow,  al¬ 
though  you  have  done  nothing  in  the  not  delyvery  thereof,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  direction,  yet,  since  the  contents  thereof  are  not  of  so 
great  consequence  ns  they  are  particularc  or  peculiare,  I  am  not  sure 
;  which,  and  not  fitte  to  come  in  every  man’s  hands,  it  is  cur  will 
that  for  her  better  satisfaction,  ye  delyver  the  same  to  any  of  the 
counsel  I,  to  be  given  to  her,  and  disposed  upon  as  she  pleasetb,  in 
case  she  contincw  in  that  wilfulness,  as  she  will  not  hearc  your  cre- 
dite,  nor  receive  the  same  from  your  own  handes.  In  all  other  things 
concerning  the  transporting  of  our  sonc,  yee  shall  dispose  yourself 
(according  as  our  cousin  the  Duke  of  Lennox  will  particularly  ac¬ 
quaint  you)  to  that  which  is  our  pleasure,  and  advise  with  him  care¬ 
fully,  upon  our  honour  and  his  security,  to  whose  sufficiency  We 
committing  the  rest,  and  looking  for  you  here,  in  all  haste,  We  bid 
you  farewell. — From  our  palace  of  Greenwich,  the  17th  of  May,  1603. 

To  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cousin  and 
Counsellor,  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

COPY - LETTER  FROM  KING  JAMES  THE  6TH  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

THEN  IN  SCOTLAND;  WRITTEN  WITH  HIS  OWN  HAND, 
WITHOUT  A  DATE,  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  THE  LETTER  MEN¬ 
TIONED  IN  THE  KINO’S  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  MAR, 
MAY  THE  I7TII,  1603. 

My  Hairte. — Iramediatelie  before  the  Ressaite  of  your  lcttir  1 
was  purposed  to  have  written  unto  you,  and  that  without  any  greate 
occation,  except  for  freeing  myself  at  your  handis  from  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  sweareness, blit  now  yourelettir  hesgevin  more  maitter  to  wryte, 
although  I  take  small  delyte  to  meddle  in  so  unpleasant  a  proccs.  I 
wonder  that  nather  your  long  knowledge  of  my  naturall  nor  my 
laite  earniste  purgation  unto  you  can  cure  you  of  that  rooted 
erroure  that  any  living  darre  speak  or  inform  me  in  any  wayes  to 
youre  prejudice,  or  vett  that  ye  can  think  thaire  voure  unfriendis 
that  are  bow  servantis  to  me.  I  can  say  no  more,  but  proteste  upon 
the  peril  of  ray  salvation  and  damnation,  that  nather  the  Erie  of  Mar, 
nor  any  flesh  living,  ever  informed  me  that  ye  was  upon  any  papiste  or 
Spanish  course,  or  that  ye  hadde  any  other  thouchtes,  but  a  wrong 
conceaved  opinion  that  he  claimed  interest  in  youre  gone,  or  wolde 
not  deliver  him  unto  you,  nather  does  he  farther  charge  the  noble 
men  that  was  with  you  thaire,  but  that  he  was  informed  that  some 
of  thaime  thocht  by  ferce  to  have  assisted  you  in  the  taking  my  sonne 
out  of  his  friendis  handis  ;  but  as  for  any  other  papiste  or  forrine 
practice,  be  God  he  deeth  not  so  much  as  alleadge  it ;  thairefore  he 
says  he  will  never  presume  to  excuse  them,  since  it  may  imports  your 
offence,  and  thairfore  I  say  over  agane,  leave  these  womanlie  appre¬ 
hensions,  for  I  thank  God  I  carrie  that  love  and  respecte  unto  you 
i  quhich  be  the  law  of  God  and  nature  I  ought  to  do,  be  my  wyfe 
.  and  mother  of  children,  but  not  love  that  ye  are  a  king’s  dauch- 
ter,  for  quither  ye  waire  a  king’s  or  a  cook’s  dauchter,  ye  must 
be  all  alike  to  me,  being  once  my  wyfe.  For  the  respect  of 
youre  honorable  birtbe  and  decente  I  married  you  ;  but  the  love 
and  respect  I  now  beare  you  is,  that  ye  are  my  married  wyfe,  and  so 
partaker  of  my  honoure  as  of  all  my  other  fortunes.  I  beseaehe  you 
excuse  my  rude  plainness  in  this:  for  casting  up  of  your  birthe  is  a 
•  needless  argument  to  me.  God  is  my  witness  I  ever  preferred  you 
to  all  my  bairnes,  much  more  than  to  any  subjecte ;  but  if  you  will 
ever  give  place  to  the  reports  of  everie  flattering  sicophant  that  will 
persuade  you  that  when  I  account  well  of  an  honest  servant  for  his 
bow  service  to  me,  it  is  he  be  compare,  or  prefere  him  to  you,  then 
will  nather  ye  or  I  be  ever  at  reste.  I  have,  according  to  my  pro¬ 
mise,  coppied  so  much  of  that  plotte  quhairof  I  wrote  unto  you  in 
my  last,  as  did  concern  my  sonne,  quhich  herein  is  inclosed,  that  ye 
may  see  I  wrote  it  not  without  cause,  but  I  desyre  you  not  to  have 
any  other  Secretarys  than  youreself.  As  for  yourdool  weide  wearing, 
it  is  all  utterlie  impertinent  at  this  time,  for  sic  reasons  as  the  bearer 
will  show  unto  you,  quhom  I  have  likewise  cammandit  he  irnpairte 
dyvers  other  points  unto  you,  which  for  fear  of  wearieing  your  eyes 
with  my  raggit  hande,  I  have  heirein  omitted,  praying  God,  my 
hairtie,  to  preserve  you  and  all  the  bairnes,  and  sende  me  a  blythe 
meeting  with  you,  and  a  couple  of  thaime. — Your  awin 

JAMES  R. 


Political  Char  acteristIcs.— £From  (he  He  presents 
five,  j— ' Towards  the  end  of  the  last  session  ot  Parliament,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Member  for  Montrose  were  engaged 
in  conversation  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  A  distinguished  member 
of  the  opposition  pointed  them  out  to  Mr.  Smith,  member  tor  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  remarked  that  they  furnished  at  that  moment  an  excellent 
subject  for  a  caricature.  “  O  yes,”  replied  the  member  for  Lincoln, 
tf  there  you  see  Penny-wise  and  Pound-foolish.” 


VoLTAiRE.—The  following  letter  of  Voltaire  was  written 
ibout  the  year  1728,  and  is  at  least  a  curious  specimen  of 
lis  English  style.  It  is  addressed  “  to  john  Brinsdcn  esqr. 
lurham’s  yard  by  charing  cross.  The  letter  bears,  in  a  tri- 
tngular  stamp,  the  words  “  Penny  Post  Paid.  We  have 

preserved  the  orthography: —  ,  „  .  , 

“  Sir— j  wish  you  good  health,  a  quick  sale  of  yr.  burgundy,  much 
latin  and  greek  to  one  of  yr.  children  much  Law,  much  or  cooke  and 
littleton,  to  theother:  quiet  and  joy  to  mistress  brinsdcn,  money  to 
ill.  when  you’ll  drink  yr.  Burgundy  with  mr.  furneze  pray  tell  j  11 
never  forget  his  favours,  but  dear  john  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  kuo 
how  docs  mylady  BnUingbrookc.  as  to  tnylord  j  left  him  so  well  j 
don’t  doubt  he  is  so  still,  but  j  am  very  uneasie  about  mylady.  ir 
she  might  have  as  much  health  as  she  has  Spirit  and  wut,  sure  sn 
would  be  the  strongest  body  in  england.  pray  dear  or.  write  me 
something  of  her,  of  mylord  and  of  you.  direct  yr.  letter  by  t 
penny  post  at  mr.  Cavalier,  Belitery  Square  by  the  Rl.  e«na”K* 
j  am  sincerely  and  heartily  yr.  moat  humble  most  obedient  rambling 
friend  “Voltaire. 


Gross  Ignorance. — A  person  about twenty-one years 
of  age  died  of  a  consumption,  and  was  decently  interred.  About  a 
fortnight  after,  a  person  called  on  his  father,  and  said  his  other  son, 
then  in  Boston,  was  sick  with  consumption,  and  that  he  was  sent  to 
procure  the  heart  of  the  deceased  son,  to  fee  pulverized  and  given  to 
the  living  brother  to  cure  him.  The  credulity  of  the  father  caused 
him  to  assent,  and  the  dead  child  was  disin*erred,  and  his  heart 
taken  out,  and  sent  for  the  purpose  above-mentioned. — New  *  ork 
Statesman. 

Chinese  Women. — The  idolaters  of  beauty, the  Chinese, 
are  Tot  ever  at  the  feet  of  the  beings  whom  they  persecute.  When 
any  of  their  wives  are  indisposed,  they  fasten  a  silken  thread  round 
her  wrist,  the  cord  of  winch  is  given  to  the  physician ,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  motion  which  the  pulsation  communicates  to  it  that  he  ia 
allowed  to  judge  of  the  state  of  his  patient.  This  precaution  of  jea- 
*  lousy  is  almost  unique  in  its  k'nth 

Anecdote.— Crebillon  was  unfortunate  in  his  family. 
His  wife  was  suspected  of  infidelity,  and  his  son  was  licentious  in 
his  writings  and  in  his  conduct.  His  enemies  gave  out  that  ms 
plays  were  written  by  a  brother  of  his,  who  was  a  clergyman.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  they  said  ihat  his  brotheivtt  his  death  had  finished 
four  acts  of  Caiilme ,  and  that  Crebillon  hmiself  was  obliged  to  add 
the  fifth,  which  is  very  inferior  to  the  rest,  and  condemned  the  play. 
One  day  he  was  saying  in  a  company  in  which  his  son  was  present, 
“I  have  done  two  things  in  my  life  which  I  shall  always  repent — my 
Catiline  and  my  son.”  “  And  yet,  Sir,”  said  his  son,  there  are 
many  persons  who  affirm  that  you  are  the  author  of  neither.” 


—  i  L  ^^^SLEEP. 

(by  a  physician.) 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  health  where 
we  sleep.  In  many  houses  the  bed-rooms  are  those 
which  are  found  unfit  for  any  other  purposes.  The 
poor  frequently  sleep  in  holes,  where  they  have 
not  so  much  room  and  air  as  a  dog-  that  is  chained 

in  his  kennel.  Many  people,  in  good  circumstances, 
have  bed-chambers  which  are  so  small,  dark,  and 
dirty,  that  they  would  be  ashamed  to  show  them. 
This  is  an  important  error  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

As  we  commonly  spend  a  third  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  in  our  bed-rooms,  it  behoves  us  that  we 
take  all  possible  care  that  we  may  enjoy  pure  air 
for  so  long  an  interval,  especially  as  we  cannot 
well  renew  it  in  the  night-time.  To  this  end  we 
ou<rht  never  to  sleep  in  the  apartments  in  which  we 
live'during  the  day,  but  choose  for  a  bed-chamber 
a  spacious  room  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  can  be 
opened  in  the  day  for  the  admission  of  pure  air 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  vapours  collected  in  the 
night  The  beds  should  often  be  shaken  up,  and 
these’  as  well  as  the  bed-clothes,  exposed  in  the 
day  to  the  sun  and  air.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
these  rules  if  we  would  secure  ourselves  from  the 
effects  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

Night  is  the  best  time  for  sleep.  It  is  more  quiet 
than  the  day  ;  and  it  is  then  better  for  us  to  be  in 
bed  than  up,  because  the  warmth  of  the  bed  pro¬ 
tects  us  from  the  cold  and  damps  of  night.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  retire  to  rest  before  midnight.— 

It  is  proverbially  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the 
soundest  and  most  wholesome  sleep  is  that  which 
we  obtain  before  twelve  o’clock.  If  we  remain  up 
too  long,  we  waste  too  much  of  our  strength ;  hence 
result  certain  movements  in  the  blood,  which  are  a 
kind  of  consuming  fever.  The  least  degree  of 
fever  in  the  blood  is  well  known  to  occasion  rest¬ 
less  sleep  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  never  advisable  to 
defer  it  till  after  midnight.  It  should  farther  be 
observed,  that  the  occupations  which  we  followlate 
at  night  are  seldom  conducive  to  health.  We  sit 
down  either  to  read  or  write,  and  for  so  unhealthy 
a  posture  as  sitting,  the  day  is  quite  long  enough, 
without  our  devoting  to  it  part  of  the  night  also  ; 
or  to  study,  and  thus  waste  still  more  the  animal 
powers  which  sleep,  ought  to  recruit  and  renew; 
or  to  feasting,  by  which  we  pamper  a  part  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole,  forgetting  that  sleep  is  the 
best  feast  of  the  animal  nature.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son  I  cannot  approve  of  dancing  at  night,  though 
it  has  this  advantage  over  other  nocturnal  amuse¬ 
ments,  that  it  keeps  up  the  transpiration  which  the 
cold  of  night  is  otherwise  liable  to  check.  As  we 
ought  daily  to  comply  with  the  instinct  which  com¬ 
pels  us  to  eat  and  drink  for  our  nourishment,  so  we 
ought  also  to  feed  and  refresh  the.animal  nature  with 
sleep,  and  not  suffer  it  to  fast  beyondthe  proper  time. 

Great  heat,  severe  exertion  either  of  body  or 
mind,  and  hearty  meals,  sometimes  dispose  us  to 
sleep  in  the  day.  It  has  beenasubject  of  frequent 
discussion  whether  sleep  after  dinner  be  wholesome 
or  not.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is,  when  we 
feel  heavy  and  disposed  to  sleep.  Boerhaave  was 
once  of  opinion  thatsleep  after  dinner  is  pernicious, 
and  that  the  school  of  Salerno  was  in  the  right 
to  prescribe  it,  and  on  the  contrary,  to  recommend 
bodily  exercise  after  meals  ;  but  when  he  consider¬ 
ed  that  all  the  animals,  after  appeasing  the  cravings 
of  appetite,  give  themselves  up  to  repose,  and  that 
the  due  digestion  of  food  requires  not  only  a  large 
proportion  of  vital  spirits,  but  also  the  easy  and 
unrestrained  movements  of  the  abdomen,  to  neither 
of  which  bodily  exercise  conduces  ;  he  changed  his 
opinion,  and  with  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other 
eminent  physicians,  recommended  bodily  exercise 
before  dinner,  and  a  nap  after  it,  with  Felix  Plater. 
—The  latter  celebrated  physician  once  attended  a 
meeting  of  his  colleagues,  at  which  this  question 
was  debated.  Every  one  condemned  the  practice, 
when  Plater  rose:  “I  am  now  seventy  years  of 
age,”  said  lie,  “  I  have  always  taken  my  nap  after 
dinner,  and  have  never  been  ill  in  my  life.”  Who 
could  advance  anything  againstsuch  an  argument? 

It  is  an  important  question,  how  long  a  person 
ought,  to  sleep.  Too  long  sleep  overloads,  too 
short  stints  the  animal  nature.  The  best  sleep 
should  continue  no  longer  than  till  we  are  satiated 
with  it.  This  satiety  depends  on  a  hundred  different 
circumstances.  A  lively  disposition  does  not  re¬ 
quire  so  much  sleep  as  a  phlegmatic  temperament. 
We  often  hear  people  complain  that  they  cannot 
sleep  at  night,  who,  nevertheless,  are  hearty  and 
lively  during  tiie  day,  and  who  merely  err  ingoing 
to  bed  too  early  and  lying  too  long.  They  retire 
to  rest,  perhaps,  at  ten  o’clock,  and  awake  at  three 
er  four.  Conceiving  that  to  sleep  well,  they  ought  to 
sleep  the- whole  night  through,  they  call  that  rest¬ 
lessness,  which  is  but  the  effect  of  vivacity.  They 
do  not  require  longer  sleep.  Their  force  is  recruit¬ 
ed  in  a  few  hours;  after  which  they  ought  to  rise, 
anticipate  the  sun,  and  pursue  their  occupations.— 
I  he  same  is  the  case  with  the  indolent,  whose  head 
and  hands  are  alike  employed.  For  them  it  were 
better  that,  the  day  were  twice  as  long,  or  that  they 
made  no  difference  between  day  and  night.  They 
.should  only  lie  down  when  they  are  sleepy,  and 
rise  as  soon  as  they  awake,  and  fall  to  some  kind 
of  work  or  other.  I  know  a  person  who  has  by 
this  method  relieved  himselt  from  sleepless  nMits 
He  rose  as  soon  as  lie  awoke,  be  the  hour  what  it 
would;  employed  himself  for  an  hour,  or  till  he 
grew  sleepy,  then  lay  down  again,  and  slept  till 
morning  In  a  short  time  he  could  sleep  the  whole 
night  through,  especially  after  taking  bodily  ex¬ 
ercise  m  the  day.  Sandorius  observed  that  a 


person  w i 1  ty  -s 1  r o in  eTsfht  to  ten  hours,’  Iran- 
spires  but  little  in  the  first  five.  In  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  the  transpiration  increases,  and  lie  becomes 
lighter  in  weight  as  well  as  in  feeling.  In  a  longer 
continuance  ot  sleep  the  transpiration  again  di¬ 
minishes.  The  blood  gradually  circulates  more 
slowly.  He  feels  chilly,  and  the  limbs  become 
heavy.  Instead  of  acquiring  new  strength,  he  is 
oppressed  with  a  lassitude,  which  makes  him  more 
anil  mere  sleepy,  and  against  svliich  Sanctorius 
recommends  bodily  exercise  and  strong  excitement 
of  the  passions. 

The  position  of  the  body  in  sleep  is  likewise  a 
point  of  some  consequence.  The  head  ought  not 
to  be  too  low,  and  there  should  be  nothing  to  ob- 
struct  the  free  movement  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
For  this  reason,  all  night-clothes  ought  to  be  loose. 
The  body  ought  to  be  equally  covered,  and  none  of 
the  limbs  should  be  in  such  a  posture  as  to  keep 
the  muscles  in  action.  If  you  fall  asleep  with  your 
hands  clasped,  you  find  on  awaking  that  your  fingers 
are  dead  and  have  no  feeling.  If  you  he  with 
crossed  legs,  they  either  contract  that  sensation 
which  is  called  being  asleep,  or  you  get  the  cramp 
in  them.  It  is  hurtful  to  sleep  much  sitting  on  a 
chair  ;  for  if  the  legs  hang  down  they  are  apt  to  be 
swoln  in  the  morning,  and  if  they  are  laid  upon 
another  chair,  this  position  compresses  the  abdo¬ 
men,  Some  maintain  that  it  is  best  to  lie  on  the 
right  side,  that  the  heart  may  move  with  greater 
freedom.  The  most  rational  course  in  this  particu-, 
lar  is,  for  each  individual  to  be  guided  by  his  own 
feelings,  aad  to  change  his  posture  according  y. 
Neither  the  light  of  day,  nor  even  moonlight, 
should  be  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  eves  during 
sleep  ;  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  a  dry  burning 

heat  in  the  day-time,  and  frequently  to  inflammation. 

Every  one  would  be  glad  to  know  by  what  means 
sleep  may  be  promoted  ;  for  nothing  is  more  un¬ 
pleasant  than  to  be  weary  and  yet  have  to  wait  tor 
sleep.  The  best  method  is  fatigue,  either  by  bodily 
or  mental  labour.  There  are  other  means  for'  pro¬ 
moting  sleep,  most  of  which,  however,  ought  only 
to  be  known  in  order  to  be  avoided.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  pernicious  to  sleep  in  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  strong  odours.  They  confuse 
the  head,  injure  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  cause 
headache  and  dizziness. 

On  this  occasion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  warn  the 
reader  against  the  introduction  of  the  vapour  of 
coal  or  charcoal  into  bed-chambers.  .  It  produces 
restless  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  heaviness,  stupor, 
nay,  even  death  itself,  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  strength.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  approve  the 
practice  of  warming  beds  with  burning  coals;  for 
which  purpose  bottles  of  hot  water  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  dare  should  also  he  taken  to  keep  bed¬ 
rooms  well  ventilated  and  free  from  damp  and 
humidity.  Hence  they  should  face  the  sun,  and 
not  be  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  house.  Cold  in 
the  head,  and  loss  of  hearing,  are  frequently  com¬ 
plaints  with  persons  who  sleep  in  damp,  close  rooms. 

Among  the  surest  and  most  innocent  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  sleep,  I  can  recommend  wine  and  tobacco; 
but  both  must  be  used  with  moderation.  A  slight 
degree  of  exhilaration  is  soon  succeeded  by  drow¬ 
siness.  These  means  and  employment  are  sufficient 
to  produce  wholesome  sleep  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  avoid  whatever  is  liable  to  disturb  it,  and 
among  other  things,  too  profuse  suppers,  by  which 
the  stomach  is  overloaded.  I  should,  nevertheless, 
not  dissuade  healthy  persons,  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  practice,  from  eating  moderate  suppers  ;  for 
fasting  also  is  found  to  prevent  sleep.  It  is  a  bad 
habit  to  drink  tea,  coffee,  or  a  great  quantity  of  any 
thin  beverage  before  retiring  to  rest:  these  things 
only  defeat  the  object  of  those  who  are  obliged  to 
invite  slumber.  They  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
attain  their  end  by  drinking  a  glass  or  two  of  wine, 
smoking  a  pipe,  and  reading  a  few  pages  of  some 
dull  poet. 

Milton.— -There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  Milton’s  prose,  that,  combined  with  the 
strong  feelings  of  a  liberal  mind,  renderit  very  interest¬ 
ing.'  Whether  some  of  his  notions  had  or  had  not  led 
him  astray,  it  is  evident  that  his  heart  was  innocent, 
and  under  the  direction  of  religion.  A  knowledge  of 
human  nature  appears  in  the  following  passage,  while 
it  forcibly  impresses  a  lesson  not  more  political  than 
moral: — “For  this  is  not  the  liberty  which  we  can  hope 
for,  that  no  grievance  shall  ever  arise  in  the  common¬ 
wealth;  that,  let  no  man  in  this  world  expect.  But 
when  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered, 
and  speedily  reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil 
liberty  attained  that  wisemen  look  for.”  Thisandotlier 
observations  occur  in  thecOurse  of  his  “  Areopagitrca.” 
the  motives  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  necessarily 
imply  a  rational  tenderness  for  the  preservation  of  judi¬ 
cious  and  useful  works.  Milton  had  remarked  what 
Horace  alluded  to,  in  his  Victim  vendentem ,  thus  e 
odores!  “He  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable 
creature —God’s  image  :  hut  he  who  destroys  a  good 
book,  kills  reason  itself,—  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it 
were  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burthen  to  the 
earth  ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up,  for  purposes 
to  a  life  beyond  a  lif eS’—StephensianU. 

Conjugal  Tenderness. — After  the  fatal  duel 
between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Molmn,  in 
which  both  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  first  exchange 
of  shots,  the  body  of  the  latter  was  conveyed  to  Ins  own 
house  in  Gerrard-street.  The  only  sensation  his  Lady 
is  said  to  have  felt  on  the  occasion  was  extreme  dis¬ 
pleasure  that  the  bloody  corpse  of  hei;  husband  should 
have  been  flung  upon  her  “  best  bed,  to  the  gi  eat  de- 

_ .  Hid  counterpane  and  furniture. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  CHRISTMAS.  ~ 

Close  the  shatters,  and  draw  the  curtains  together 
and  pile  fresh  wood  upon  the  hearth  !  Let  us  have, 
for  once,  an  innocent  auto  da  fe.  Let  the  hoarded  j 
corks  be  brought  forth,  and  branches  of  crackling 
laurel.  Place  the  wine  and  fruit  and  the  hot  ches- 
nuts  on  the  table.  And  now,  good  folks  and  chil- 
i  dren,  bring  your  chairs  routed  the  blazing  fire. — 
Put  some  of  those  rosy  apples  upon  your  plates.— 
We’ll  drink  one  glass  of  bright  sherry  “to  our 
absent  friends  and  readers,”  and  then  let  us  talk  a 
little  about  Christmas. 

And  What  is  Christmas? 

Why,  it  is  the  happiest  time  of  the  year.  It  is 
the  season  of  mirth  and  cold  weather.  It  is  the 
time  when  Christmas-boxes  and  jokes  are  given  ; 
when  misletoe,  and  red-berried  laurel,  and  soups, 
and  sliding,  and  school-boys,  prevail  ;  when  the 
j  country  is  illuminated  by  fires  and  bright  faces;. 

|  and  the  town  is  radiant  with  laughing  children. 

And  this  night  is  Christmas  Eve.  Formerly  it 
was  a  serious  and  holy  vigil.  Our  forefathers  j 
observed  it  strictly  till  a  certain  hour,  and  then  re¬ 
quited  their  own  forbearance  with  cups  of  ale  and 
Christmas  candles,  with  placing  the  yule  clog  on 
the  fire,  and  roaring  themselves  thirsty  till  morning. 
— Time  has  altered  this.  We  are  neither  so  good 
as  our  forefathers  were,  nor  so  bad.  Wre  go  to 
bed  sober;  but  we  have  forgotten  their  old  devo¬ 
tions.  Our  conduct  looks  like  a  sort  of  compro¬ 
mise  ;  so  that  we  are  not  worse  than  our  ancestors 
we  are  satisfied  not  to  be  better  :  but  let  that  pass,  j 
I  —What  we  now  call  Christmas  Eve  (there  is  some- 
I  thing  very  delightful  in  old  terms :  they  had 
[always  their  birth  in  reason  or  sentiment)  was 
i  formerly  Mcedrcnack ;  or.  The  Night  of  Mothers ! 

I  — How  beautifully  does  this  recal  to  one’s  heart  that 
holy  tale,  that  wonderful  nativity,  which  the  east¬ 
ern  shepherds  went  by  night  to  gaze  at  and  adore, 
(it  was  the  winter  wild. 

When  the  heaven-born  child 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lay;) 
a  prodigy,  which,  had  it  been  invention  only, 
would  have  contained  much  that  was  immaculate  and 
sublime  ;  but,  twined  as  it  is  with  man’s  hopes  and 
fears,  it  is  invested  with  a  grand  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  interest. 

But  to-night  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  so  we  will  be 
merry.  Instead  of  toast  and  ale,  we  will  content  our¬ 
selves  with  our  sherry  and  chesnuts;  and  we  must  put 
up  with  coffee  or  fragrant  tea,  instead  of  having  the  old 
JYassail-bov.il ,  which  formed  part  of  the  inspiration  of 
i  our  elder  poets.  We  were  once  admitted  to  the  mys-  . 
teries  of  that  fine  invention,  and  we  respect  it  accord- 
!  ingly.  Does  any  one  wish  to  know  its  merits?  Let  | 
him  try  what  he  can  produce,  on  our  hint,  and  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  us  for  ever.  The  “  Wassail-bowl”  is,  indeed,  a 
great  composition.  It  is  not  carved  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  (the  outside  may,  but  it  is  not  material,)  nor  i 
shaped  by  Michael  Angelo,  from  the  marble  quarries  of 
Carrara;  but  it  is  a  liquor  fit  for  the  lips  of  the  Indian  ; 
Bacchus,  and  worthy  to  celebrate  his  return  from  con¬ 
quest.  It  is  made — for,  after  all,  w‘c  must  descend  to , 
particulars — it  is  made  of  wine,  with  some  water,  (but  t 
;  parce ,  precor,  vrecor  !)  with  spices  of  various  sorts1 
I  and  roasted  apples,  which  float  in  triumph  upon  its  top. 
iThe  proportions  of  each  are  not  important;  in  fact, 
they  should  be  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  drinkers. 
The  only  caution  that  seems  necessary  is  to  “  spare  | 
the  water.”  #  j 

One  mark  and  sign  of  Christmas  is  the  music  ;  rude  j 
enough,  indeed,  but  generally  gay,  and  speaking  elo¬ 
quently  of  the  season.  Music,  at  festival  times,  is  com¬ 
mon  to  most  countries.  In  Spain,  the  serenader  twangs 
his  guitar :  in  Italy,  the  musician  allures  rich  notes  from 
his  C'remona:  in  Scotland,  the  bag-pipe  drones  out  its 
miserable  noise :  in  Germany,  there  is  the  horn,  and  the 
pipe  in  Arcady.  We  too,  in  our  turn,  have  our  Christ-  : 
mas  “  Waits,"  who  witch  us  at  early  morning,  before  I 
cock-crow,  with  strains  and  welconpings  which  belong  | 
to  night.  They  wake  us  so  gently,  thdt  the  music  seems 
to  have  commenced  in  our  dreams,  and  we  listen  to  it 
till  we  sleep  agaiu.  Besides  this,  we  have  our  songs, 
from  the  young  and  the  old,  jocose  and  tit  for  the  time. 

;  What  old  gentleman  of  sixty  lias  not  his  stock  ;  his  one, 
or  two,  or  three  frolicksome  verses.  He  sings  them  for 
the  young  folks,  and  is  secure  of  their  applause  and  his 
own  private  satisfaction.  Ilis  wife,  indeed,  perhaps, 
says,  “ Really ,  my  dear  Mr.  Williams,  you  should  now 
give  over  these/’  &c. ;  but  he  is  more  resolute  from  op¬ 
position,  and  gambols  through  his  “  Flowery  meads  of 
May,”  or  “  Beneath  a  shady  bower,”  while  the  children 
hang  on  his  chin,  trembling,  uutdneable  net  s  in  de¬ 
lighted  and  delightful  amaze. 

Leaving  now  our  eve  of  Christmas,  its  j  :k-  s  a  w.l  songs, 
and  warm  hearths,  we  will  indulge  ourselves  a  lew 
1  words  upon  Christmas  Day.  It  is  lib*  a  das  <*1  vic¬ 
tory.  Every  house  and  church  is  as  gr<  n  .<  -  pin;.— 

I  The  laurel,  that  never  dies,  the  holly,  with  its  armed 
leaves  and  scarlet  berries,  the  misletoe,  under  which 
one  sweet  ceremonial  is  (we  hope  still)  performed,  aie 
seen.  Every  brave  shrub  that  has  life  and  verdure 
1  seems  to  come  forward  to  shame  the  reproaches  of  men, 

'  and  to  show  them  that  the  earth  is  never  aeacl, 

;  never  parsimonious.  Then,  what  gay  dresses  are  inter¬ 
mixed,  art  rivalling  nature!  Wo  to  the  rabbits  anil 
the  hares,  and  the  nut-cracking  squirrels,  the  foxes,  ana  j 
all  children  of  the  woods,  for  furriers  shall  spoil  them  of  , 
their  coats,  to  keep  woman  (the  wonder  of  creation)  > 
warm.  And  wo  to  those  damsels  (fair  anachronisms) 
who  will  not  fence  out  the  sharp  winter;  for  rheuma¬ 
tisms  and  agues  shall  be  theirs,  and  catarrhs  shall  be 

their  portion  in  spring.  . 

Our  population  looks  more  alive  than  at  other  L^es. 
Quick  walking  and  heaps  of  invitations  keep  the  bloo 
warm.  Every  one  seems  hurrying  to  a  dinner,  liie 
breath  curls  upwards  like  smoke  through  the  frosty  air, 
the  eyes  glisten  ;  the  teeth  are  shown;  the  muscles  o 
.the  face  are  rigid,  and  the  colour  of  the  cheek  has  a  j 
;  fixed  look,  like  a  stain.  Hunger  is  no  longer  an  enemy. 

I  We  feed  him,  like  the  ravenous  tiger,  till  he  pants  ana  j 
I  sleeps,  or  is  quiet.  Every  body  eats  at  Christmas.  ie 
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derate  fare  for  dainties.  The  apprentice  abjures  his 
chop,  and  plunges  at  once  into  the  luxuries  of  joints  and 
puddings.  The  school-boy  is  no  longer  at  school.  He 
dreams  no  more  of  the  coming  lesson,  or  the  lifted  rod; 
but  mountains  of  jelly  rise  beside  him,  and  blanc-mange 
with  its  treacherousfoundations, threatens  tooverwhelm 
I  his  fancy;  roods  of  mince  pies  spread  out  their  che- 
I  qnered  riches  before  him  ;  and  figures  (only  real  on  the 
i  6th  of  January)  pass  by  him,  one  by  one,  like  ghosts 
before  the  vision  of  the  king  of  Scotland.  Even  the 
servant  has  his  “  once  a  year”  bottle  of  port;  and  the  • 
beggar  his  “  alderman  in  chains.” 

Oh!  merry  piping  time  of  Christmas  !  Never  let  us 
permit  thee  to  degenerate  into  distant  courtesies  and 
formal  salutations.  But  let  us  shake  our  friends  and 
1  familiars  by  the  hand,  as  our  fathers  and  their  fathers  j 
1  did.  Let  them  all  come  around  us,  and  let  us  count  i 
1  how  many  the  year  has  added  to  our  circle.  Let  us  i 
enjoy  the  present  and  laugh  at  the  past.  Let  us  tell 
old  stories  and  invent  new  ones — innocent  always,  and 
ingenious  if  we  can.  Let  us  not  meet  to  abuse  the 
world,  but  to  make  it  better  by  our  individual  example,  i 
Let  us  be  patriots,  but  not  men  of  party.  Let  us  look 
as  the' time — cheerful  and  generous,  and  endeavour  to 
make  others  as  generous  and  cheerful  as  ourselves. 

Christmas  within  Doors  in  the  North  of 
Germany. — (Extracted  from  Satyr  one's  Letters.) — 
There  is  a  Christinas  custom  here  which  pleased  and 
interested  me.  The  children  make  little  presents  to 
their  parents,  and  to  each  other;  and  the  parents  to 
the  children.  For  three  or  four  months  before  Christ-  j 
mas  the  girls  are  all  busy,  and  the  boys  save  up  their 
pocket-money,  to  make  or  purchase  these  presents. — 
What,  the  present  is  to  be  is  cautiously  kept  secret,  and 
the  girls  have  a  world  of  contrivances  to  conceal  it — 
such  as  working  when  they  are  out  on  visits  and  the 
’  others  are  not  with  them  ;  getting  up  in  the  morning 
I  before  day-light,  &c.  Then  on  the  evening  before 
i  Christinas  day,  one  of  the  parlours  is  lighted  up  by  the 
i  children,  into  which  the  parents  must  not  go:  a  great 
yew  bough  is  fastened  on  the  table  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  wall  ;  a  multitude  of  little  tapers  are  fastened 
in  the  bough,  but  not  so  as  to  burn  it  till  they  are  nearly 
burnt  out;  and  coloured  paper,  &c.  hangs  and  flutters 
from  the  twigs.  Under  this  bough  the  children  lay  out 
in  great  order  the  presents  they  mean  for  their  parents, 
still  concealing  in  their  pockets  what  they  intend  for 
each  other.  Then  the  parents  are  introduced — and 
each  presents  his  little  gift — and  then  bring  out  the  rest 
one  by  one  from  their  pockets,  and  present  them  with 
kisses  and  embraces.  Where  I  witnessed  this  scene, 
there  were  eight  or  nine  children,  and  the  eldest  daugh- 
i  ter  and  mother  wept  aloud  for  joy  and  tenderness;  and 
!  the  tears  ran  down  the  face  of  the  father,  and  he  clasped 
!  all  his  children  so  tight  to  his  breast — it  seemed  as  if 
lie  did  it  to  stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising  within  him. 

I  was  very  much  affected.  The  shadow  of  the  bough  j 
and  its  appendages  on  the  wall,  and  arching  over  on  the 
ceiling,  made  a  pretty  picture — and  then  the  raptures 
of  the  very  little  ones,  when  at  Inst  the  twigs  and  their 
,  needles  began  to  take  fire  and  snap — O  it  was  a  delight 
for  them  ! — On  the  next  day,  in  the  great  parlour,  the 
parents  lay  out  on  the  table  the  presents  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  :  a  scene  of  more  sober  joy  succeeds,  as  on  this 
day,  after  an  old  custom,  the  mother  says  privately  to 
each  of  her  daughters,  and  the  father  to  his  sons,  that 
which  he  has  observed  most  praiseworthy  and  that 
which  was  most  faulty  in  their  conduct.  Formerly,  and 
still  in  all  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout 
North  Germany,  these  presents  were  sent  by  all  the 
parents  to  some  one  fellow,  who  in  high  buskins,  a 
v  bite  robe,  a  mask,  and  an  enormous  flax  wig,  person¬ 
ates  the  Kneclit  Rupert,  i.  e.  the  servant  Rupert.  On 
Christmas  night  he  goes  round  to  every  house  and  says, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  his  master,  sent  him  thither — the 
parents  and  elder  children  receive  him  with  great  pomp 
-%f  reverence,  while  the  little  ones  are  most  terribly 
l  frightened.  He  then  inquires  for  the  children,  and  ac-  I 
cording  to  the  character  which  he  hears  from  the 
parents  he  gives  them  the  intended  presents,  as  if  they 
came  out  of  Heaven  from  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  if  they  should 
I  have  beeu  bad  children,  he  gives  the  parents  a  rod,  and, 
in  the  name  of  his  master,  recommends  them  to  use  it 
frequently.  About  seven  or  eight  years  old  the  children 
are  let  into  the  secret,  and  it  is  curious  how  faithfully 
they  keep  it ! 

Macklin. — In  175-4,  Macklin  took  a  formal 

leave  of  the  stage,  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  himself 
in  a  favourite  scheme  he  had  contemplated ;  that  of  sud¬ 
denly  making  his  fortune,  by  the  establishment  of  a  ta¬ 
vern  and  coffee-house  in  thePiazza,  Covent-garden.  To 
this  plan  he  afterwards  added  a  school  of  oratory,  under 
the  title  of  the  “British  Inquisition.”  The  first  part  of 
this  plan  was  opened  on  the  11th  of  March,  1154,  by  a 
public  ordinary,  (which  was  to  be  continued  every  day 
at  fouro’clock,  price  three  shillings)  where  every  person 
was  permitted  to  drink  port,  claret,  or  whatever  liquor 
he  should  choose- — a  bill  of  fare,  we  must  confess,  very 
encouraging,  even  in  those  times  ;  and  which,  from  its 
cheapness  and  novelty,  drew  a  considerable  resort  of 
company,  which  generally  consisted  of  wits,  authors, 
players,  templars,  and  lounging  men  of  the  town.  From 
the  table,  the  company  passed  to  the  school  of  oratory. 
Foote,  who  was  frequently  of  the  party,  sometimes  dis¬ 
concerted  the  orator  in  his  lecture,  though  he  was  as 
taciturn  as  the  rest  at  the  ordinary.  On  one  occasion, 
Macklin  undertook  to  shew  the  causes  of  duelling  in  Ire- 
laud  ;  and  why  it  was  much  more  the  practice  of  that 
natron  than  any  other?  In  orderto  this  in  his  own  way, 
he  began  with  the  earliest  part  of  the  Irish  history  ;  and 
after  getting  aB  far  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
was  again  proceeding,  when  Foote  spoke  to  order,  and 
desired  to  know  what  was  the  hour?  “  What  was  that 
todo  with  duelling  ?”  said  Macklin;  but,  however,  I 
will  satisfy  you ;  it  is  half  past  ten  o’clock;  and  now  for 
your  reasons  for  interrupting  me?  “Why,”  said  Foote, 

“  because  about  this  time  of  the  night,  every  gentleman 
in  Ireland,  that  can  possibly  afford  it,  is  in  his  third 
bottle  of  claret,  consequently  is  in  a  fair  way  of  getting 
I  drunk  ;  fi‘om  drunkeuuess  proceeds  quarrelling,  and 
from  quarrelling,  duelling;  so  there’s  an  end  of  the 
chapter.”  The  company  seemed  fully  satisfied  with 
this  abridgment ;  and  Macklin  shut  up  his  lecture  for 
that  evening  in  great  dudgeon. 


AN  A  CUE  OF  HARES  ! 

Not  far  above  Amesbury,  is  a  little  village  called  NeJ/ter- 
haven,  where  I  once  saw  an  acre  oj  hates  .  , 

(October  last)  coursing  at  Everly,  a  tew  miles  off  5  and  one 
of  the  party  happening  to  say  that  he  had  seen  an  acre  oj 
hares,  at  Mr.  flicks  Bceche’s,  at  Netherhaven,  we,  who 
wanted  to  see  the  same,  or  to  detect  our  informant,  sent  a 
messenger  to  beg  a  day’s  coursing,  which  being  granted,  we 
went  over  the  next  day.  Mr.  Beeche  received  us  very  po¬ 
litely.  He  took  us  into  a  w  heat  stubble  close  by  his  paddock, 
his  son  took  a  gallop  round,  cracking  his  whip  at  the  same 
time;  the  hares  (which  were  very  thickly  in  sight  before), 
started  all  over  the  field,  ran  into  a  flock  like  sheep,  and  we 
all  agreed  that  the  flock  did  cover  an  acre  of  ground  !  Mr. 
Beeche  had  an  old  greyhound  that  I  saw  lying  down  in  the 
shrubbery  close  by  the  house,  while  several  hares  were  sit¬ 
ting  and  skipping”  about,  with  just  as  much  confidence  as 
cats  sit  by  a  dog  in  a  kitchen  or  a  parlour.  Was  this  in- 
stinct  'm  either  dog  or  hares  ?  Then  mind,  the  same  grey¬ 
hound  went  amongst  the  next  course  with  us  upon  the  distant 
hills  and  lauds,  and  then  he  ran  as  eagerly  as  the  rest,  and 
killed  the  hares  with  as  little  remorse.  Philosophers  wijl 
talk  a  long  while  before  they  will  make  me  believe  that  this 
was  instinct  alone.  I  believe  that  this  dog  had  much  more 
reason  than  one  half  of  the  Cossacks  have  ;  and  I  am  sure 
he  had  a  great  deal  more  than  many  a  negro  that  I  have  seen. 
— {Cobbett’s  Register,  December  7«)  *. 

(From  the  Stirling  Journal.) — There  is  at  present  living, 
at  a  place  called  Glenarie,  six  miles  from  Inverary,  a  person 
of  the  name  of  John  Monro,  at  the  advanced  age  of  95, 
who  makes  a  point  of  walking  daily,  for  the  sake  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  the  six  miles  betwixt  his  residence  and  Inverary,  or  to 
the  top  of  Tullich-hill,  which  is  very  steep,  and  distant 
about  two  miles.  Should  the  rain  pour  in  torrents,  so  much 
the  better,  and  with  the  greater  pleasure  does  he  perambu¬ 
late  the  summit  of  the  hill  for  hours  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm.  Whether  it  is  natural  to  this  man,  or  whether  it  is 
the  effect  of  habit,  cannot  be  said  ;  but  it  is  well  known  he  1 
cannot  endure  to  remain  any  length  of  time  with  his  body  in 
a  dry  state.  During  summer,  and  when  the  weather  is  dry,  he 
regularly  pays  a  daily  visit  to  the  river  Area,  and  plunges 
himself  headlong  in  with  his  clothes  on  ;  and  should  they  get 
perfectly  dry  early  in  the  day,  so  irksome  and  disagreeable 
does  his  situation  become,  that,  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  luxury.  He  delights  in 
rainy  weather,  and  when  the  “  sky  lowers,  and  the  clouds 
threaten,”  and  other  men  seek  the  “  bield  or  ingle  side,’* 
then  is  the  time  that  this  “  man  of  habits”  chooses  for 
enjoying  his  natural  element  in  the  highest  perfection.  He 
never  bends  his  way  homewards  till  he  is  completely 
drenched;  and,  on  these  occasions,  that  a  drop  may  not  be 
lost,  his  bonnet  is  carried  in  his  band,  and  his  head  left 
bare  to  the  pattering  of  the  wind  and  rain.  He  at 
present  enjoys  excellent  health  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  habits,  he  has  been  wonderfully  fortunate  In  escap-  j 
ing  colds,  a  complaint  very  common  in  this  moist  cli¬ 
mate — but  when  he  is  attacked  whether  in  dry  weather 
or  wet  weather,  whether  in  summer  or  winter,  his  mode  of 
cure  is  not  more  singular  than  it  is  specific.  Instead  of  con¬ 
fining  himself  and  indulging  in  the  ardent  sweating  pefions 
so  highly  extolled  among  the  gossips  of  his  country,  he  re* 
pairs  to  his  favourite  element,  the  pure  streams  of  the  Area* 
and  takes  one  of  his  usual  headlong  dips,  with  his  clothes  on. 
He  then  walks  about  for  a  few  miles,  till  they  become  dry, 
when  the  plan  pursued  never  fails  to  check  the  progress  "of 
his  disorder.  Iq  other  respects,  the  writer  has  never  heard 
any  thing  singular  regarding  his  manners  or  habits. 

(From  the  Stirling  Journal.)— In  addition  to  what  we 
mentioned  regarding  the  habits  of  the  old  .man  of  95,  near 
Inverary,  we  have  received  the  following  particulars.  A 
few  days  ago  illness  compelled  him  to  confine  himself  to 
bed.  The  circumstance  being  unusual,  excited  alarms  in 
his  aged  partner,  and  she,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  recommended  that  the  doctor  should  be  sent  for— “  Na 
na,  Jenny,”  said  he,  “  nane  o’  your  doctors  forme,  I  maun 
hae  the^auld  doctor— gae  awa’.out  to  the  burn  an’  bring  in  a 
stoup  o’  cauld  water,  an’  toum  it  owre  me  in  the  bed,  an’ 
deil  a  doctor  amang  them  will  bring  me  sooner  to  my 
feet  again.”  Jenny,  like  a  loving  and  obedient  wife,  set  in¬ 
stantly  about  fulfilling  the  commands  of  her  ancient  lord 
and  master,' but  not  to  the  full  letter  of  the  law.  — Having 
no  predilection  for  the  comforts  of  a  wet  bed,  she  demurred 
as  to  obeying  the  clause  which  regarded  that  part  of  the 
mandate,  and,  by  some  assistance,  John  was  placed  on  the 
floor,  completely  soused  with  cold  water,  put  to  bed  a^ain 
where  he  slept  soundly,  and  awakened  quite  refreshed  'next 
morning  ready  to  commence  his  usual  perambulations. 
Honest  John  has  another  propensity,  but  in  which  he  does 
not  stand  single  among  his  hardy  countrymen.  He  has  no 
objections,  whilst  his  back  is  enjoying  the  mountain  streams, 
hough  Jus  stomach  should  be  regaled  with  a  drop  of 

mountain  dew  ”  It  often  happens  that  the  latter  proves 
an  overdose,  and  poor  John  in  the  morning  finds  that  he  is 

^Z,,te(! 1  ae, USUal  debt  t0  intemperance, 
in  the  fonn  of  headaches  and  lassitude.  He  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  apply  for  relief  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  “taking  a 

n is  ter  the"  *  fr  is  called  on  to  admi- 

mstei  the  never  fading  -  restorative- John  starts  from  his 

couch  and  gets  a  few  gallons  of  the  Area  thrown  over  his 
peison,  and  always  with  the  desired  effect.  He  has  been 

of “which  *  ffi°r  P8"8,11.  f°r  the  !aSt  sixty  Years -the  duties 
of  which  office  requires  him,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  stand  at 

the  chui ch-door,  as  the  people  are  retiring  from  service 
and  gives  proclamation  of  sales,  or  such  other  matte  S  as 
require  to  be  made  public.  The  same  plan  is  still  nil! 

over  most  parts  of  the  highlands.  The  notice  is  given  in 
Gaelic,  and  invariably  commences  in  the  old  wav  with— “  O 


yes — two  times  O  yes — three  times  O 


yes. 


PITHY  LETTERS. 

Letter  from  Sir  George  Rodney  to  the  Governor  of  Box- 

ladies:—  "  I 

“  Dear  General — The  battle  is  fought  and  the  day  is  our  s. 
The  English  flag  is  victorious  :  we  have  taken  the  French 
Admiral,  with  nine  other  ships,  and  sunk  one. 

“  G.  B.  R.” 

Letter  transmitted  by  Captain  Walton  to  his  Commander, 
Admiral  Bvng : — 

“  We  have  taken  and  destroyed  all  the  Spanish  ships  and 
vessels  which  were  upon  the  coast :  the  number  as  per 
margin.” 

M.  du  Casse  to  Admiral  Benbow: — 

“  Cartbagena,  August,  1702. 

“  Sir_I  had  little  hopes,  on  Monday  last,  but  to  have 
supped  in  your  cabin;  yet  it  pleased  Goo  to  order.- other¬ 
wise  :  I  am  thankful  for  it.  As  for  those  cowardly  Captains 
who  deserted  you,  hang  them  up ;  for,  by  G — d,  they  de¬ 
serve  it.  *  “DU  CASSE.” 

From  a  Creditor  to  a  Gentleman  : — 

“  Sir — If  you  do  not  pay  me,  I  will  arrest  vou. 

“  L.  G.” 

“  Sir — Arrest  and  be  d — d.  __  “  B.  J.” 

The  Rambler  suspected  .■““There  liafi  lieetl  a  Sui'ious 
statement  published  in  the  liti  rary  world,  of  Dr.  Johnson 
having  been  suspected  of  writing  his  Ramblers  to  satirize  a 
Country  Club.  '  The  suspicion,  however,  was  a  great  com- 
pliment  to  the  author-  Miv  Murphy  folates  that  when  the 
Ramble?  was  first  published  ih  separate  numbers,  aS  they 
were  objects  of  attention  to  multitudes  of  people,  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  Society  that  met  every  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  in  summer,  at  Romford,  in  Essex,  and  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bowlin$-greefi  Club.  These  men 
seeing  one  day  the  cllrtfactCr  of  Sii'tiicutus,  the  foi  tune-hunter, 
or  TesiHcct,  the  Old  Maid— another  day  some  account  of  a 
person,  who  spent  his  life  in  hoping  for  a  legacy— or  of  him 
who  is  always  prying  into  other  folks’  affairs,  began  to  think 
that  they  were  betrayed,  and  that  sortie. one  of  the  colepie  sat 
down  to  divert  himself  by  giving  to  the  public  portraits  of  all 
the  rest.  Filled  with  wrath  against  the  traitor  of  Romford, 
one  of  them  resolved  to  write  to  the  printer,  and  inquire  the 
authors  name.  Samuel  Johnson  was  tile  reply.  No  more 
was  necessary : — Samuil  Johnson  was  the  natne  of  the 
Curate,  and  soon  did  he  obtain  the  reproach  of 
every  one  for  turning  his  friends  into  ridicule,  in  a 
manner  so  cruel  and  unprovoked.  Id  Vain  did  the  guiltless 
Curate  protest  his  innocence: — one  was  sure  that  Aliqui 
meant  Mr.  Twirrn,  and  that  Cilpidus  was  but  another  name 
for  neighbour  Baggs'-  till  the  poor  parson,  unable  to  contend 
any  longer  against  ■  such  reasoning,  rode  ,  to  London,  and 
bought  them  juii  satisfaction  concerning  the  writer,  who 
1,0111  blsbwn  knowledge  of  general  manners,  quickened  by 
a.  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  had  happily  delineated,  though 
unknown  to  himself,  the  Members  of  the  Romford  Bowling- 1 
green  Club, 

The  papers  in  the  Spectator,  said  to  be  written  by  Addison*  . 
are  marked  with  the  initial  letters  C,  L,  1,0  ;  but  the  An¬ 
notators  are  not  determined  as  to  their  actual  signification. 
Some  impute  them  to  vanity,  presuming  that  Addison  in¬ 
tended  to  personify  himself  with  the  Muse  Clio  ;  others  state 
that  the  letters  stood  for  the  initials  of  the  places  whence 
the  different  papers  were  dated  :  as  C,  from  Chelsea  ;  L, 
from  London ;  I,  from  Islington  :  and  O,  either  from  Ox¬ 
ford,  or  tram  his  Office,  during  his  sojourn  at  these  several 
residences.  This  latter  supposition  is  doubtless  more  correct, 
and  the  opinion  may  be  corroborated  by  transposing  the 
letters  (for  there  is  no  absolute  rule  Wily  they  should  follow, 
as  above,  C,  L,  I,  0)  into  the  Latin  word  Loci,  of,  or  at, 
the  place  at  which  he  might  have  resided  at  the  time  he 
wrote  his  various  speculations.  At  all  events,  this  is  as  fair 
a  presumption  as  that  of  imputing  vanity  to  a  man,  whose 
whole  writings  are  diametrically  opposite  from  the  slightest 
tincture  of  that  foible,  and  whose  sole  object  was  to  en¬ 
lighten,  admonish,  and  correct  the  existing  vices  of  his  day; 
whose  labours  were  incessantly  directed  to  the  awakening  in 
the  human  mind  a  just  consideration  of  the  important  pur¬ 
poses  of  our  existence,  and  of  the  duty  we  o\Ve  to  ourselves 
to  spend  an  honourable  and  meritoi ious  life ;  whose  inesti¬ 
mable  services  to  the  moral  world  are  sufficiently  apparent ; 
whose  familiar  style  and  elegant  simplicity  have  blended  en¬ 
tertainment  with  instruction,  have  imperceptibly  excited  the 
most  powerful  and  extensive  interest,  and  have  improved 
the  heart  by  informing  the  mind. 

- _ r  f 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mollison,  Minister  of  Montrose,  had  been 
long  in  the  practice  of  dragging  Anti-Christ  into  his  prayers. 
This  term  becoming  unfasiouable  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution,  when  the  Altar  and  the  Throne  be¬ 
came  the  favourite  theme,  and  jostled  out  Anti-Christ — a 
simple  woman,  one  of  his  parishioners,  meeting  him  om 
day,  says — “  Sir,  1  hae  something  to  speer  at  ye,  but  ye 
maunna  tak  it  ill.”  “  Na,  na,”  rejoins  Mr.  Mollison,  “  I’ll 
no  tak  it  ill.”  “  0  dear  me,”  says  she,  “  Is  yon  Annie 
Christie  dead,  or  is  she  better,  that  ye  prayed  sae  long 
about,  as  I  ne’er  hear *ye  speak  o’  her  now  ?” — Greenock 
Advertiser.  '  ■ 

....  .Hill  mill  yfl 

Waller,  the  poet,  was  treated  with  great  kindness  and 
familiarity  by  King  James,  who  asked  him  how  he  liked  one 
of  the  pictures  ;  “  My  eyes,”  said  Waller,  “  are  dim  and  I 
do  not  know  it.”  The  King  said  it  was  the  Princess  of 
Grange.  “  She  is,”  said  Waller,  “  like  the  greatest  woman 
in  the  world.”  The  King  asked  “  who  was  that?”  and  was 
answered  “  Queen  Elizabeth.”  “  I  wonder,”  said  the  King, 

you  should  think  so;  but  I  must  confess  she  had  a  wise 
council.  “  And,  Sir,”  said  the  poet,  “did  your  Majesty! 

I  ever  know  a  fool  chuse  a  wise  one  ?” 


MICHAELMAS  GOOSE. 

«  Michadnias  ”  says  Bail^T  “  is  a  festival  appointed  hv 
the  Church  to  be  observed  in  honour  of  St.  Michael  the 
Arch-Angel,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  ho’st  of 
Heaven,  as  Lucifer  is  of  the  infernal  host;  and  as  he  was 
supposed  the  protector  of  Jewish,  so  he  is  now  esteemed  the 
guardian  and  defender  of  the  Christian  Church.” 

I  he  custom  of  having  a  roast  goose  for  dinner  on  Michael¬ 
mas,  or  St.  Michael’s  Day  (September  the  29th),  is  of  very 
ancient  standing;  but  whence  it  originated  is  unknown. 
Churchill  tell  us,  that 

- - “  By  custom  (right  divine) 

Geese  are  ordain’d  to  bleed  at  Michael’s  shrine;” 
yet  the  cause  why,  remains  unexplained,  though,  as  Beck¬ 
with  remarks  in  his  new  edition  of  Blount’s  “  Jocular 
Tenures,  it  was  probably  for  no  other  reason  but  that 
Michaelmas  Day  was  a  great  festival,  and  geese  at  that  time 
most  plentiful.  We  learn  from  the  same  work,  that  as  long 
ago  H3  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  IV.,  among  other  services, 
John  de  la  Hay  was  bound  to  render  to  William  Barnaby, 
Lord  of  Lustres,  in  Herefordshire,  for  a  parcel  of  the 
demesne  lands,  “  xxd.  and  one  goose  fit  for  the  Lord’s 
dinner  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch-Angel 
This  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  goose¬ 
eating  on  St.  Michael’s  Day ;  and  it  is  demonstra¬ 
tive,  also,  that  the  vulgar  opinion  which  attributes  the 
origin  of  the  custom  to  Queen  Elizabeth  having  received  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  whilst  she  was 
eating  a  goose  on  this  day,  cannot  be  truth.  Like  evidence 


TheV  bring  some  fowle  at  Midsummer ;  a  dish  of  fish  in  Lent. 
At  Christmasse  a  capon,  at  Michaehnasse  a  Goose  ; 

And  somewhat  else  at  new  yere’s  tide,  for  fear  their  lease 
fie  loose.” 

There  is  a  popular  saying,  that  “  if  you  eat  goose  of 
Michaelmas  day,  you  will  never  want  money  all  the  year 
round  ;”  and  it  is  not  improbabls  that  this  adage  has  been 
the  death  of  many  a  goose  at  this  season,  for  far  more 
people  are  influenced  by  these  kind  of  proverbs  than  are 
willing  to  own  it. 

in  Dealing’s  “  History  of  Nottingham,”  it  is  mentionedx 
that  “  hut  roasted  geese”  have  been  formerly  given  in  that 
town,  by  the  old  Mayor,  on  Michaelmas  day,  at  his  own 
house,  previously  to  the  election  of  a  new  Mayor. 


Bettekto.v,  'he  celebrated  actor,  had  a  small  farm  near 
Reading,  in  Berkshire,  from  which  the  tenant  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  at  the  time  of  Bartholomew  fair,  to  pay  his  rent.  Bet¬ 
terton  took  him  to  the  fair,  and  going  to  one  Crawley’s  pup¬ 
pet-show,  offered  two  shillings  for  himself  and  his  tenant 
Roger.  “  No,  no.  Sir,”  said  Crawley,  “  we  never  take 
money  from  one  another.”  This  affronted  Betterton,  who 
threw  down  the  money,  and  they  entered.  Roger  was 
highly  diverted  with  Punch,  and  bred  a  gryat  noise,  being 
a  merry  fellow,  by  saying  that  he  would  drink  with  h  m. 
Betterton  told  him  he  was  only  a  puppet  made  up  of  sticks 
and  rags.  However,  Roger  still  cried  out  that  he  would 
go  and  drink  with  Punch,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded, 
when  taken  behind  the  scenes,  that  the  object  of  his  admi¬ 
ration  was  not  alive.  At  n;ght  Betterton  took  Roger  to  the 
theati  e,  where,  in  The  Orphan,  he  playt  d  Castulio  to  Mrs. 
Barry’s  Monimia.  “  Well,  Roger,”  said  Betterton,  at  the 
.end  of  the  play,  “  how  did  you  like  our  acting  ?”  “  Why, 

I  don’t  know,”  replied  Roger,  “  but  it’s  well  enough  for 
sticks  and  rags” 


Foote  having  employed  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Forfeit 
to  do  a  job  for  him,  whobept  it  long  after  the  time  he  had 
promised  to  bring  it  home,  was  making  his  apoUgy  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  got  into  a  foolish  scrape  about  the  antiquity 
of  his  family  with  another  artist,  who  gave  him  such  u 
drubbing  as  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  a  considerable  time. 
“  Forfeit,  Forfeit,”  said  Foote,  “  why  surely  you'  have  the 
best  of  the  argument,  as  I  can  prove  your  family  to  be  not 
only  several  thousand  years  old,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  mmerous  of  any  on  the  face  of  the  globe.”  “  Aye?” 
said  the  man,  quite  transported  with  joy  ;  “  pray  on  what 
authority?” — “  On  the  authority  of  Shakspeare 

*  All  the  souls  that  are  were  forfeit  once.’  ” 


A  young  gentleman  having  occasion  to  ask  a  lady  for  the 
snuffers  across  the  table,  addressed  her  in  the  following 
strain : — “  Most  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  charming 
lady,  will  your  ladyship,  by  an  unmerited  and  undeserved 
condescension  of  your  infinite  goodness,  please  to  extend 
to  your  most  obsequious,  devoted,  and  very  humble  servant, 
that  pair  of  ignipotent  digests,  that  I  may  exasperate  t he  , 
excrescences  of  this  nocturnal  cylindric  luminary,  in  order 
that  the  refulgent  brightness  of  its  resplendent  brilliancy 
paay  dazzle  the  vision  of  our  ocular  optics  more  potently.” 

Maecenas  was  several  times  separated  from  his  wife 
Terentia,  who  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  very  capricious. 
But  such  was  his  affection  for  her,  that  a  new  formal  con¬ 
nexion  as  often  took  place.  *Hence  it  was  observed  by 
Seneca  that  Maecenas  had  been  twenty  times  married,  and 
yet  never  had  but  one  wife. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  Professor  ol  Glasgow, 
named  Zachary  Boyd,  translated  the  Bible  into  rhyme,  and 
left  the  M.S.  to  that  University,  with  a  legacy  ot  .1,000/.  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  printing  it.  The  Universty  ret  user  o 
accept  the  money,  but  retained  the  M.S.  I  bat  they  con¬ 
sulted  both  their  own  credit  and  that  ot  the  Testator,  in  no 
publishing  it,  will  appear  from  the  following  specimen  : 

“  Jonah  was  three  days  in  the  whale’s  belly ,  without  lire  or  candle, 
it  a  .  _  j _ .1  • _ ituli  out*  handle  . 


FROM  THE  ANECDOTES  OF  A.  STEPHENS,  ESQ. 
OF  PARK-HOUSE,  CHELSEA. 

In  London  arid  Paris  there  are  tribes  of  men  who  live  bv  writ-  j 
ing  for  the  public  press.  There  is  constant  employment  in 
Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Newspapers  for  those  who  combine 
some  talent  with  much  industry.  As  quality  is  not  reducible 
|  to  any  previous  standard,  payment  is  generally  made  by  the 
printed  sheet ;  and,  the  measure  being  superficial,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  the  productions  are  also  superficial. 
Thought  is  the  material  of  the  writer  by  the  sheet,  and  is  the 
gold  with  which  he  contrives  to  gild  a  certain  number  of 
pages.  Of  course  he  lays  it  on  in  proportion  to  the  price  he 
is  paid,  and  we  have  single  and  double  gilding,  and  plating 
of  various  thicknesses  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  metallic 
arts.  It  is  amusing  to  carry  this  idea  through  the  pages  of 
a  review  or  magazine.  The  writers  and  the  readers  are  con¬ 
stantly  at  issue.  The  former  is  endeavouring  to  beat  out  his 
small  stock  of  thoughts  into  the  greatest  number  of  pages, 
in  eking  them  out  by  antitheses,  comparisons,  figures,  and 
well-rounded  periods ;  while  the  weary  reader  is  vainly  look¬ 
ing  for  original  ideas  and  useful  conclusions.  Their  objects, 
however,  are  different.  The  author  must  eat,  and  must  till 
a  certain  number  of  pages  ;  and  the  reader  must  be  content 
if  he  catch  one  good  thought  in  a  thousand  words  ;  or. in  ten 
thousand,  if  the  3tyle  be  easy,  graceful,  and  flowing.  Small 
type  and  matters  of  fact  are  the  bane  of  authorship.  A 
close-printed  page,  and  the  details  of  art  and  science,  are  as 
much  dreaded  by  a  practised  author  as  a  whipping-cart  by  a 
pickpocket.  On  the  contrary,  essays  about  nothing,  about 
trifles,  or  common-place  topics  ;  or  reviews  which  admit  of 
long  quotations,  strung  together  with  short  paragraphs,  are 
perennial  blessings.  Of  the  former  an  industrious  writer 
cannot  produce  a  sheet  in  a  month,  while  of  the  latter  he 
can  produce  a  sheet,  day  after  day,  before  he  dines.  In  my 
early  days  the  “  Monthly  Review”  used  to  give  three  guineas 
a  sheet,  or  four  shillings  a  page,  quotations  included  ;  and  it 
transcended  and  has  outlived  the  “  Critical,”  because  the 
latter  paid  but  two,  and  therefore  only  had  the  aid  of  those 
writers  who  could  not  get  engagements  in  the  “  Month¬ 
ly.”  The  magazines  in  general  paid  but  two,  but  the 
“  European”  paid  three.  Phillips  got  the  ill-will  of  the 
other  proprietors  by  paying  five  and  upwards ;  but  then 
he  undid  his  authors  by  his  small  type,  and  by  his 
matters  of  fact,  of  which  he  exhausts  them,  in  succes¬ 
sion,  in  a  few  months.  The  “  Edinburgh  Review”  gave 
ten  guineas  for  essays ;  the  “  Quarterly”  followed  at 
fifteen  ;  others  have  given  as  much  ;  and  while  the  public, 
or  any  considerable  portion  of  the  public,  are  gratified  by 
long-winded  essays,  this  species  of  publication  will  succeed. 

Peg  Fryer  was  a  favourite  actress  in  the  reign  of  Charles  j 
the  Second,  and,  after  a  long  absence,  returned  to  the  stage 
merely  by  way  of  a  visit,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First. 
Charles  Mollay,  Esq.  took  a  farce  called  the  Half-pay  Officer, 
from  a  tragi-comedy  of  Sir  William  D  venaut’s,  entitled 
Love  and  Honour t  and  prevailed  on  Mrs.  Fryer  to  take  once 
more  her  original  character  of  Lady  Richlove,  which,  being 
that  of  an  old  woman,  suited  her  years.  Accordingly  she 
was  thus  announced  in  the  bills  of  Lincoln’>-inn-fields 
Theatre  : — “  Lady  Richlove  by  the  famous  P>  g  Fryer,  who 
has  not  appeared  upon  the  stage  these  fifty  years,  and  who 
will  d-mce  a  jig  at  the  end  ot  the  farce.”  A  few  remem¬ 
bered  her,  ami  went  to'the  theatre  to  see  an  old  favourite,  j 
but  mosc  went  out  of  curiosity  to  see  Mrs.  Fryer  then  (17-0), 
eighty-five  years  of  age.  This  extraordinary  woman  sus¬ 
tained  her  part  with  great  spirit,  and  was  rec-ived  with  tlie 
most  gratifying  applause  But  when  she  was  to  dance,  she 
came  on  the  stage  apparently  quite  exhausted  by  hr r  exer- 
tions,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  herself,  made  her  ob'  - 
dience  to  the  audience,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  ihe 
orchestra  struck  up  the  Irish  trot,  and  the  animated  old 
woman  danced  her  promised  jig  with  the  nimbleness  and  , 
vivacity  of  five-and  twenty,  laughing  at  the  surprise  of  the 
audience,  «nd  receiving  unbounded  applause.  Mrs.  Fryer, 
>ftt  r  this,  kept  a  tavern  and  ordinary  at  Tottenham  court, 
and  her  house  was  continually  thronged  with  company,  who 
went  out  of  curiosity  to  converse  with  this  extraordinary  old 
woman. 

Kitty  White,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Rich,  received,  during  hei 
initiation  of  Mr.  O’Brien  of  Drury  Lane,  some  instruction 
how  to  perform  wi'h  propriety  the  character  of  Sylvia,  in  j 
the  Recruiting  OJjicer.  One  day,  as  he  was  thus  employed, 
'observing  hat  the  lady  misconceived  his  directions,  and  re¬ 
peated  a  passage  vety  improperly,  he  told- her  it  was  a  pa¬ 
renthesis,  and  therefore  required  a  different  tone  of  voice, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  volubility  than  the  rest  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  “A  parenthesis!”  said  Miss  White,  “What's 
that?”  Her  mother,  who  happened  to  he  present,  blushing 
.for  her  daughter’s  ignorance,'  imtned  ately  exclaimed  “Oh 
what  an  infernal  limo  of  an  actress  you  will  make  '•  not  to 
know  the  meaning  of  ’ prentice ,  and  that  it  is  the  plural 
number  of  ’prentices .” 

Thainas  Kouli  Khan,  in  consequence  of  his  invasion  of 
India,  brought  the  Great  Mogul  into  subjection,  and  carried 
with  him,  out  of  Hindustan,  a  treasure,  which,  in  effects, 

I  silver,  gold,  and  jewels,  was  valued  at  more  than  seventy 
j  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  This  conqueror  occasioned  the 
loss  ot  near  two  hundred  thousand  lives.  Amid  the  cruel¬ 
ties  exercised  by  him  in  India,  a  Dervise  had  the  courage  to 
present  a  writing  to  him,  couched  in  these  terms  : — “  If 
thou  art  a  god,  net  as  a  god  ;  if  thou  art  a  prophet,  conduct 
us  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  if  thou  art  a  king,  render  the 
I  people  happy,  and  do  not  destroy  them.”  To  which  the 
barbarian  made  the  following  reply  ; — “  I  am  no  god,  to  act 
as  a  god  ;  nor  a  prophet,  to  show  the  way  of  salvation  ;  nor 
a  king,  to  render  the  people  happy  ;  but  1  am  he  whom  Goo 
sends  to  the  nations  which  he  has  determined  to  visit  with  ' 
his  wrath.” 


Fach't  Fancies,  and  Recollections. 

“Trivial,  fond  records.” 

1 ~ord  Mansfield.— About 
fesliip  then  presiding  in  his 


ll,eir  re8oln,lon 
n MansfeJ^bow- 
ever,  persevered,  and  went  to  Westminster-HMtas 
usual,  but  there  was  not  a  single  barrister  present : ; 
on  which  his  Lordship  called  on  the  attorneys, 
and  in  some  instances  on  the  parties  themselves,  to 
open  the  cases,  which  they  did  with  various  abili¬ 
ties,  and  his  Lordship  actually  tried  neatly  20 
causes;  observing,  on  leaving  the  Court,  that  u 
there  had  not  been  so  much  talking,  he  believed  full 
as  much  justice  had  been  done,  as  if  the  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe  had  been  present. 

Barthe,  the  French  dramatic  author,  was  re- 
markable  for  selfishness.  Calling  upon  a  fiiend, 
whose  opinion  lie  wished  to  have  upon  a  new  come¬ 
dy,  he  found  him  in  his  last  moments,  but,  notwith¬ 
standing,  proposed  to  him  to  hear  it  read.  “  Consi¬ 
der,”  said  the  dying  man,  “I  have  not  more  than 
an  hour  to  live.”  ‘  Aye,’  replied  Barthe,  ‘  but  this 
will  only  occupy  half  that  time.’ 

Portrait  Painting. — Rigo,  tire  painter,  who 
was  among  the  men  of  science  and  art  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  French  expedition  into  Egypt,  fell  in  at 
Cairo  with  a  caravan  from  Nubia.  As  the  trader 
of  the  caravan  had  a  countenance  which  displayed 
the  national  features  in  a  very  striking  manner,  Rigo 
resolved  to  paint  his  portrait,  but  was  obliged  to 
give  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  before  be 
could  induce  him  to  comply  with  his  wish.  At  first 
the  Nubian  seemed  content  with  the  picture;  but 
as  soon  as  the  colours  were  laid  on  he  uttered  a  lond 
cry  of  horror,  and  all  endeavours  to  appease  him 
were  fruitless.  He  escaped  to  bis  home,  where  he 
related  that  his  head  and  half  his  body  had  been 
taken  away  by  the  painter. —  Some  days  after,  Rigo 
led  another  Nubian  into  his  workshop,  who  was  no 
less  struck  with  horror  at  seeing  the  picture  than 
the  man  whom  it  represented  had  been ;  and  told 
all  his  countrymen  that  lie  had  seen  a  great  number 
of  lopped-off  heads  and  limbs  in  the  Frenchman’s 
house.  They  laughed  at  him:  however,  to  satisfy 
themselves  about  the  matter,  six  of  them  went  to 
visit  Rigo.  They  were  seized  with  the  same  panic 
at  the  sight  of  his  paintings,  and  no  entreaties  could 
prevail  upon  them  to  remain  in  the  house. 

Bells  of  the  Ancients. — Bells  were  known  to 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  certain  ac¬ 
count.  But  the  bells  of  the  ancients  were  very 
small  in  comparison  with  those  of  modern  times, 
since,  according  to  Polydore  Virgil,  the  invention 
of  such  as  are  hung  in  the  towers  or  steeples  of 
Christian  churches  did  not  occur  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  fourth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  ;  when 
they  were  introduced  by  Paulinns,  bishop  of  Nola. 
The  Jews  certainly  employed  bells,  since  they  are 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  mention  of 
them  by  Thucydides,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Suidas, 
Aristophanes,  and  other  ancient  writers,  prove  that 
they  were  used  in  Greece;  while  Plautus,  Ovid, 
Tibullus,  Statius,  and  a  variety  of  Latin  authors, 
speak  of  bells  as  being  in  use  among  the  Romans. 
But  these  bells  of  the  ancients  were  all  made  for 
the  hand;  or  were  of  a  size  to  be  affixed  to  other 
musical  instruments,  like  those  which  were  occa¬ 
sionally  appended  to  the  drum.  Whether,  when 
detached  from  other  instruments,  they  were  used  on 
general  occasions,  or  only  in  particular  ceremonies, 
or  as  signals,  is  not  known;  nor  have  we  any  clue 
by  which  to  guess  whether  they  were  tuned  in  con¬ 
cordance  with  any  scale,  or  whether  they  were  uni¬ 
sons  to  each  other,  or  not  formed  to  any  particular 
pitch,  but  merely  used  as  sonorous  auxiliaries  to 
other  instruments,  without  any  regard  to  their  agree¬ 
ment  of  tone  either  with  one  another,  or  with  the 
instruments  they  accompanied. 

Very  singular  Character. — In  the  year  1776 
died  at  Catslioge,  in  Leicestershire,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hagamore,  possessed  of  the  following  effects,  viz. 
7001.  annum,  and  10,0001.  in  money,  which  (he 
dying  intestate)  fell  to  a  ticket-porter  in  London. 
He  kept  one  servant  of  each  sex,  whom  he  regularly 
locked  up  every  night.  His  last  employment  in  the 
evening  was  to  go  round  his  premises,  let  loose  his 
dogs,  and  fire  his  gun.  He  lost  his  life  tlins :  Going 
one  morning  to  let  out  his  servants,  his  dogs  fawned 
upon  him  and  suddenly  threw  him  into  a  pond,  where 
he  was  found  breast-high  ;  the  servants  heard  his 
(  calls  for  assistance,  but  being  locked  up,  could  of 
course  afford  him  none.  He  had  30  gowns  and  cas¬ 
socks,  100  pair  of  breeches,  100  pair  of  boots,  400 
pair  of  shoes,  and  80  wigs— yet  lie  always  wore  his 
own  hair !  58  dogs,  80  wagons  and  carts,  and  80 
ploughs— but  used  none  ;  50  saddles  and  furniture, 
30  wheelbarrows,  60  horses  and  mares,  200  pick- 
axes,  200  spades,  74  ladders,  249  razors,  and  as 
many  walking-sticks  as  a  toyman  in  Leicester- 
square  offered  81.  for! 

Law  Forms. — Not  long  since  an  attempt  was 
made  to  invalidate  an  indenture,  because,  though 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
written  was  not  cut  at  the  top  !  The  Judge  desired 
to  look  at  the  deed,  and  taking  his  seissars  from 
bis  pocket,  he  quietly  zigzagged  it,  and  returned  it 
to  the  profound  la  wyer  by  whom  the  q  itible  had 
been  started,  as  a  valid  instrument! 


lads,  Fancies,  and  Recollections. 

“Trivial*  fond  records/’ 

Not  50  years  ago,  a  dissenting  clergyman  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  who  belonged  to  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  body,  before  dispensing  the  Sacrament  in 
a  very  small,  though  on  that  occasion  a  very  crowd¬ 
ed  meeting-house,  debarred  from  partaking  of  it  all 
those  magistrates  who  were  not  duly  elected ;  all 
those  ministers  who  did  not  preach  the  Gospel ;  all 
those  men  who  refused  to  pay  taxes  to  support  a  j 
lawful  government,  and  all  those  who  did  so  to 
support  an  unlawful  one;  all  those  who  indulged  in 
polygamy,  or  having  two  wives  at  one  time !  and  all 
those  who  did  not  marry  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  so! 

The  celebrated  comedian  Mathews  has  this 
year  brought  forward  an  entertainment,  entitled  The 
Youthful  Days  of  Mr.  Mathews.  Of  this  piece  the 
London  Magazine  says, 

“  The  early  life  of  an  actor  is  the  very  essence  of  ex¬ 
perience.  It  hath  a  strange  garb— motley-coloured— it 
is  made  of  shreds  and  patches,— it  is  a  gorgeous  panto¬ 
mime  with  a  bright  opening,  and  a  long  train  of  cuffs 
i  and  changes.  Mr.  Mathews  runs  it  all  through,  even 
j  from  his  boyish  days  ;  he  unfolds  to  us  the  whole  inys- 
1  tery  of  breaking  away  from  home,  of  acting  by  stealth 
j  in  nooks  and  comers,  of  getting  up  three-pair-of-stairs 
tyrants  and  garret- Romeos, —of  going  mad,  in  short,  at 
seventeen,  and  following  the  bedlamite  muse  with  that 
incurable  frenzy  against  which  St.  Luke,  and  not  St. 
Covent  Garden,  has  set  his  face. 

“  Mathews  proceeds  to  relate  the  anecdotes,  and  to 
sketch  the  characters,  which  he  met  with  during  his 
strolling  life,— and  certainly  nothing  can  he  given  with 
more  vivacity,  originality,  and  effect.  Familiar  jests 
are  spiced  anew,  and  relish  of  a  first  flavour  ;  and  well 
known  men  are  drawn  and  grouped  with  the  band  of  a 
Hogarth.  Cooke,  who  led  a  sort  of  fairy  life  of  inebriety, 
and  actually  lived  in  cups,  is  finely  painted  on  a  strong 
back -ground,  and  shines  out  through  a  spirit-varnish, 
like  one  of  the  genuine  old  masters !  Macklin,  too,  in 
all  the  rugged  energies  of  age,  is  well  and  faithfully 
given.  We  never  heard  Mr.  Curran  speak,  but  the 
portrait  looks  as  if  it  were  a  likeness,  and  bears  about  | 
it  that  characteristic  mark  which  answers  for  its  truth.  ! 
At  the  York  theatre  Mr.  Mathews  became  acquainted 
with  that  whimsical,  original,  charming  old  man,  Tate 
Wilkinson,  the  manager,  and  having  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  his  command,  he  took  a.  whole  length  of  this 
singular  and  delightful  personage;  it  is  to  our  taste  ; 
the  most  spirited  and  pleasant  portait  in  his  collection. 
Tate  was  old  when  Mathews  became  acquainted  with 
him  ;  but  age  seemed  only  to  have.wnrmea  and  ripened 
the  eccentricities  and  quaint  virtues  of  his  character; 
and  it  would  appear  that,  like  the  aloe,  he  blossomed 
!  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years.  He  had  a  peculiar 
manner  of  cocking  up  his  wig,  or  wiglet,  slouching  his 
hat,  and  wearing  the  collar  of  his  coat  back  upon  his 
shoulders,  so  as  to  leave  the  nape  of  his  neck,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  plate,  open  to  all  lookers-on.  He  was  an 
ardent  admirer  and  a  profound  judge  of  good  acting; 
and  the  moment  any  performer  in  his  company  showed 
genius,  Tate  procured  him  an  engagement  at  a  London 
theatre,  “  for  he  was  too  good  to  stay  at  York.”  His 
conversation,  expressed  in  a  slouched  manner  after  the 
fashion  of  his  hat,  generally  treated  of  about  five  sub¬ 
jects  at  once,  in  the  proportion  of  three  sympathies  to 
about  two  antipathies.  He  let  none  of  them  drop,  but 
kept  them  all  in  play  like  the  juggler  with  his  balls. 
He  seemed  weaving  a  conversation  of  several  different 
threads,  so  exactly  did  he  take  each  subject  in  its  turn 
and  work  it  in.  Mrs.  Siddons, — Dimond’s  dinner, — • 
his  own  hatred  of  rats, — Kemble’s  Rolla, — and  Garrick, 
— nearly  made  a  topic  for  him,  and  a  very  charming 
rondeau  did  he  play  upon  them.  Mathews  pourtrays 
all  the  tedious  kindness,  and  odd  peevishness,  aud  mot¬ 
ley-coloured  plaid-pattern’d  discourse,  and  dramatic 
judgment  of  this  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  of  actors,  to  the 
perfect  life.  He  comes  forward  on  the  stage,  Tate,  to  ■ 
the  very  collar  of  his  coat.  We  could  listen  to  this  old 
man  till  we  were  aa  old  as  lie! 

“  Mathews  introduces  us  to  many  other  charac¬ 
ters  of  a  more  ideal  kind,  compounded  of  the  whims 
picked  from  clusters  of  men.  Mr.  Augustus  Fipley, 
the  young  gentleman  who  is  convinced  ‘  the  line  of 
beauty’ is  preserved  in  his  person;  and  Mr. Trombone, 
the  little  bass  singer  who  ‘  could  reach  G.’  are  thus  fa¬ 
shioned.  But  all  real,  all  imaginary  characters  must 
sink  before  the  dear,  melancholy,  merry  man  of  Wales, 
Mr.  Llewellyn  ap  Llydd,  who,  with  the  person  of  old 
Daniel  Lambert,  has  the  spirit  of  Mercutio.  Had  Fal- 
statf  taken,  as  he  promised,  *  to  live  cleanly  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ought,’  he  would  have  learned  Welsh,  and 
survived  in  Mr.  Llewellyn.  We  are  now  convinced, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  first  of  men  was  a  Welsh¬ 
man.  O !  commend  us  to  his  pleasant  lamentations — 
his  plump  distress — his  charming  trouble! — pining  fat¬ 
ter  and  pining  fatter,  he  waddles  and  wanders  from 
spring  to  sea,  from  sea  to  well,  from  well  to  pump, 
from  pump  to  sea,  from  sea  to  spring,  from  spring  to 
well — round  he  goes, — round  he  gets, — there  is  no  end  ! 
— 'Am  I  thinner,  think  you?’  uttered  forever  in  a  mild, 
sleek,  melancholy  chuckle— and  again,  and  yet  again 
echoed  with  yet  a  tenderer  mirth— ‘Am  I  thinner?’ 
We  loved  him  by  description;  but  when  we  saw  him  in 
the  last  act  come  on  the  stage  all  in  nankeen,  and  fat, 
and  smiles,  yellow  as  butter,  and  alfuost  of  the  same 
material — we  could  have  made  him  an  offer.  He  looked 
like  the  jolly  Autumn  in  his  person,  with  all  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  Spring  in  his  manners.  Hjs  eye,  the  colour  of 
the  leek,  swam  in  his  countenance  in  a  fine  faint  green 
light!— He  seemed  fairly  to  have  got  the  better  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  to  be  a  Welshman  fit  for 
heaven.  What  an  ethereal  Bonassusl— He  describes 
his  walking  in  the  Fives  Court  by  mistake.  What  a 
swell  must  they  have  considered  him  there !  Spring 
himself  could  not  have  doubled  up  that  Primrose  hill  of 
a  belly— Randall’s  little  arm  could  not  have  compassed 
that  wondrous  neck,  and  the  chancery  suit  must  have 
dropped!  The  Gas-man  would  have  shrunk  from  his 
fatal  lugger,  and  have  patted  his  cheek!  What  a  crea¬ 
ture  to  have  ‘gone  to  scale!’ — For  the  present  we  bid 


farewell  to  dear  A p  Llydd  !  but  often  shall  we  drop  IiT 
during  the  coming  months  to  hear  tils  nightingale  note 
— ‘Am  I  thinner— am  I  thinner?’  Such  a  man  can 
never  fall  off!” _  - _ _ 


Facts,  Fancies,  and.  Recollections. 

“  Trivial,  fond  record*.” 

Police  of  Paris. — The  following  curious  fact, 
which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  illus¬ 
trates  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  the  system  of 
espionage  was  carried  at  that  time : 

A  party  sat  down  to  dinner  at  a  public  table,  when  a 
gentleman  sticking  his  fork  into  a  fowl,  began  to  dissect 
tt,  and  as  he  cut  off  the  head,  he  said  with  a  laugh,  “  Here 
goes  the  head  of  the  Emperor.”  No  observation  was 
made,  and  they  proceeded  with  their  dinner ;  but  in 
the  course  of  it  the  waiter  came,  and,  tapping  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  shoulder,  told  him  he  was  wanted  in  the 
hall.  On  entering  the  hall,  he  was  accosted  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  asked  him  if  he  was  not  the  gentleman 
who,  at  dinner,  had  said,  “  Here  goes  the  head  of  the  , 
Emperor.”  He  replied  he  was,  'but  what  of  that?’  ! 
“  You  must  come  with  me,”  said  the  gentleman.  ‘With 
you !’  he  exclaimed,  and  putting  his  hand  on  his  pocket, 
presented  it  full  of  money  to  the  officer, and  was  turning 
away.  “Stay,”  said  the  officer,  “I  am  not  thus  to  be 
dealt  with;  you  must  instantly  obey  my  summons.” 
‘Alas,’  said  the  gentleman,  ‘  1  am  then  to  be  torn  from 
my  wife  and  children,  and  hurried  to  a  dungeon,  for 
such  a  trifle  as  that:  my  life  and  mv  liberation  are  most 
precious,  and  important  to  my  family  ;  I  will  give  you 
(and  he  named  an  enormous  sum)— to  liberate  me,  and 
for  ever  conceal  the  affair.*  “  No,”  said  the  inflexible 
gendarme,  “I  am  above  the  largest  bribe  you  can  offer, 
and  you  must  instantly  go,  for  1  dare  not  parley  with 
you  any  longer.”  The  gentleman  then  took  a  card 
from  bis' pocket,  which  he  held  up  to  the  view  of  the 
gendarme,  who  immediately  made  his  obeisance  to 
him  and  departed.— Now  the  fact  is,  the  gentleman 
himself  was  a  superintendent  of  these  spies!  The 
waiter  in  the  tavern  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Government. 
He  made  the  observation  respecting  the  head  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  hearing  of  tne  waiter,  t6  prove  his 
vigilance ;  he  was  true  to  his  charge,  and  directly 
apprised  one  of  the  gendarmes  of  the  seditious  and 
treasonable  words  that  had  escaped  the  stranger’s  lips. 
He  then  tempted  the  gendarme  with  these  liberal 
offers,  and  finding  him  faithful,  his  object  was  accom¬ 
plished  :  and  informing  him  by  the  card  which  he  car¬ 
ried  about  him,  and  which  bore  the  secret  sign,  who  he 
was,  there  the  matter  ended,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

A  Man  Eating  his  own  Words ! — A  gentle¬ 
man,  who  resided  some  years  in  Russia,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  whimsical  manner  in  which 
libellers  are  there  punished:  “While  I  resided  at 
Moscow,  there  was  a  gentleman  who  thought  fit  to 
publish  a  quarto  volume,  in  vindication  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  subject,  grossly  reflecting  upon  the  unli¬ 
mited  power  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  exposing  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  the  whole  legislature  (if  it  may  be  so  called) 
of  that  empire.  The  offend  er  was  immediately  seized 
by  virtue  of  a  warrant  signed  by  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  officers  of  the  State ;  lie  was  tried  in  a  summary 
way  ;  his  book  was  determined  to  be  a  false  libel, 
and  the  author  was  condemned  to  eat  his  own  words. 
This  senteuce  was  literally  carried  into  execution 
on  the  following  day.  A  scaffold  was  erected  in  the 
most  populous  part  of  the  town  ;  the  Imperial  Pro¬ 
vost  was  the  executioner,  and  all  the  magistrates  at¬ 
tended  the  ceremony.  The  book  was  severed  from 
the  binding,  the  margins  cut  off,  and  every  leaf 
rolled  up,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the  form  ofa 
lottery  ticket  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  wheel  by 
the  bluecoat-boy.  The  author  of  the  libel  was  then 
served  with  them  separately,  by  the  Provost,  who 
put  them  into  his  mouth,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of 
the  spectators.  The  gentleman  had  received  a  com¬ 
plete  mouthful  before  he  began  chew ;  but  he  was 
obliged,  upon  pain  of  the  severest  bastinado,  to 
swallow  as  many  of  the  leuves  as  the  Czar’ssergeant- 
sttrgeon  and  physician  thougnt  possible  for  him  to 
do  without  immediate  hazard  of  his  life.  As  soon 
as  they  were  pleased  to  determine  that  it  Vtould  be 
j  dangerous  to  proceed,  the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
was  suspended  for  that  time,  and  resumed  again  the 
j  next  day,  at  the  same  place  and  hour,  and  strictly 
conformable  to  the  same  ceremony.  It  was  three 
days  before  the  execution  was  over,  and  I  attended 
it  regularly,  and  was  convinced  that  the  gentleman 
actually  swallowed  every  leaf  of  the  book :  thus,  I 
think,  he  may  be  very  justly  said  to  have  eaten  his 
own  words.” 

Hard  Times. — A  lady  well  known  in  the  beau 
monde ,  whose  equipage  cuts  a  distinguished  figure 
at  Doncaster  Races,  apologised  to  a  friend  for  ap¬ 
pearing  there  this  year  with  a  humble  four-in-hand 
and  four  out-riders,  saying,  that  “her  coachman 
wished  to  come  with  six  horses,  as  usual,  but  she 
thought  it  right,  in  these  hard  times,  to  come  incog.” 

High  Civilization  ! — W e  last  week,  during  one 
of  the  rainy  mornings,  met  a  nightman  driviug  his 
filth-cart  under  the  cover  of  a  purple  umbrella. — 
Norfolk  paper. 

Extraordinary  Effect  of  Alarm  in  a  Horse. — A 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester  sent  his 
servant  to  the  post-office  on  a  clumsy  sort  of  a  horse, 
that  had  never  been  known  to  leap  before  that  day. 
It  so  happened  that  a  glazier,  who  had  been  mend¬ 
ing  some  windows  at  his  house,  asked  the  servant 
to  let  him  ride  behind  him.  No  sooner  was  he 
mounted,  than  the  horse,  hearing  the  crate  of  glass 
rattling  at  his  back,  started  off  at  full  speed,  and 
coining  to  the  lodge-gate,  which  was  5  feet  t>  niches 
high,  spiked  on  the  top,  and  the  ground  on  each  side 
of  it  paved,  he  cleared  it  all  ill  his  stroke;  and,  won¬ 
derful  to  say,  neither  of  his  riders  (although  it  was 
the  glazier’s  first  appearance  on  horseback)  were 
thrown  front  their  seats,  orreceived  any  injury  from 
their  perilous  situation. — Sporting  Magazine. 


Facts,  Fancies ,  and  Recollections. 

‘‘  Trivial,  fon<i  records.” 


LordClarendon. — It  is  said  that  when  this  cele¬ 
brated  statesman  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
law,  his  father  exhorted  him  with  great  earnestness 
t«  shun  the  practice,  too  common  in  that  profession, 
of  straining  every  point  in  favouv  of  prerogative,, 
and  perverting  so  useful  a  science  to  tiie  oppression  1 
of  liberty;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  these  rational 
and  virtuous  counsel/,,  which  he  reiterated  w/d,  ear¬ 
nestness,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  apoplexy, and 
expired  in  his  son’s  presence.  This  circumstance  gave 
additional  weight. t(/  t lie  principles  which  he  inculcated. 

Francis  I.  hfl‘10Aiicei~3f  ranch  I.  was  a  prince 
who  cnomiragqd  and  the  fine  arts,  from  the 

real  love  life  ban  for* them*.  When  Benevento 
BejlWri  loftf  plHV/  'fe’  was  to  have  the  | 

pmrvuajge  «jf  Francis  most  nobly  i 

replied,  “  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  have  so  great  an  artist  | 
as  yourself  to  patronise.” 

Singular  Epigram. — The  following  epigram  j 
is  written  in  fonr  different  languages  on  a  window  ■ 
in  the  Warwick  Arms  inn,  at  Warwick  : 

In  questa  casa  trouverate 
Tout  ce  qu’on  peut  souhaiter, 

Vinum,  panem,  pisces,  cames. 

Coaches,  chaises,  horses,  harness. 

Cross  Dialogue. — A  writer  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  gives  the  following  pleasant  illustration 
of  a  cross  dialogue :  “  Talking  of  incongruities  puts 
me  iu  mind  of  the  steam-boat,  and  of  a  conversation 
between  two  parties,  one  conversing  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  the  other  settling  the  ingredients  of  a  wed¬ 
ding  dinner,  whose  joint  colloquies,  as  I  sat  between 
them,  fell  upon  my  ear  in  the  following  detached 
sentences.  “Thank  heaven!  my  Sally  is  blessed 

!  - with  a  .calf’s”  head  and  a  pig’s  face.”  “Well,  if 

I  should  have  another  baby  I  shall  have  it  immedi- 

I  ately - skinned  and  cut  in  thin  slices.”  “I  love 

j  to  see  little  Tommy  well  dressed - in  the  fish 

kettle,  over  a  charcoal  fire.”  “  To  behold  the  little 

dears  dancing  before  one, - in  the  frying  pan.’* ! 

“And  to  hear  their  innocent  tongues - 'bubble 

and  squeak.”  “  My  eldest  girl  is  accomplished 

- with  plenty  of  sauce.”  “  I  always  see  the 

young  folks  put  to  bed  myself - and  smothered  in 

onions.”  “And  if  they  hjive  been  very  good  chil¬ 
dren,  I  invariably  order- - the  heart  to  be  stuffed 

and  roasted,  the  gizzard  to  be  peppered  and  deviled, 
and  the  sole  to  be  fried.” 


Politeness  in  Death  / — The  Duke  de  Crillou 
was  at  Avignon  at  the  period  when  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
mond  died  there;  and  having  entered  his  chamber 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  latter  was  dying,  he 
had  nearly  been  witness  to  a  remarkable  scene, 
which  had  just  taken  place  between  the  expiring 
Nobleman  and  a  German  Baron,  also  one  of  the  most 
polite  men  of  his  country.  The  Duke  feeling  him¬ 
self  dying,  desired  to  be  conveyed  to  bis  arm-chair; 
when  turning  towards  the  Baron,  “  Excuse  me,  Sir,” 
said  he,  “  if  I  should  make  some  grimaces  in  your 
presence;  but  my  physician  tells  me  that  I  am  on 
the  point  of  death.”  ‘  Ah,  my  Lord  Duke !’  replied 
the  Baron,  *  I  beg  that  yon  will  not  put  yourself 
under  any  constraint  on  my  account.’ 

English  or  Saxon  Language ,  in  wbatparticulars 
it  borrows  from  the  French. — All  the  words  of  ne¬ 
cessity  are  derived  from  the  German,  and  the  words 
of  luxury,  and  those  used  at  table,  from  the  French, 
The  sky,  the  earth,  the  elements,  the  names  of  ani¬ 
mals,  household  goods,  and  articles  of  food, — all 
these  are  the  same  in  German  as  in  English ;  the 
fashions  of  dress,  and  everything  belonging  to  the 
kitchen,  luxury,  and  ornament,  are  taken  from  the 
French  :  and  to  such  a  degree  of  exactness,  that 
the  names  of  animals  which  serve  for  the  ordinary 
food  of  men,  such  as  ox,  calf,  sheep,  when  alive,  are 
called  the  same  in  English  as  in  German  ;  but  when 
they  are  served  np  for  the  table  they  change  their 
names,  and  are  called  beef,  veal,  mutton,  after  the 
French.  Every  reader  will  readily  seethe  reasons. 

Cattle  Fish. — The  noise  of  this  fish,  on  being 
dragged  ont  of  the  water,  resembles  the  grunting 
of  a  hog.  When  the  male  is  pursued  by  the  sea 
wolf,  or  other  ravenous  fish,  he  shuns  the  danger  by 
stratagem:  he  squirts  his  black  liquor,  sometimes 
to  the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  by  which  the  water 
becomes  black  as  ink,  under  shelter  of  which  he 
baffles  the  pursuit  of  liis  enemy.  This  ink,  or  black 
liquor,  lias  been  denominated,  by  M.  le  Cat, csthinps 
animal ,  and  is  reserved  in  a  particular  gland.  It 
may  serve  either  for  writing  or  printing;  in  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  ways  the  Romans  used  it.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
Indian  ink,  mixed,  with  rice. 

A  few  days  since  a  gentleman  sent  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

Dear  Sir, — A  stranger  who  has  just  now  visited  me,  I  have 
directed  on  to  you,  soliciting  lor  him  a  place  at  your  table,  where 
I  hope  j’ou  will  find  him  an  agreeable  addition  to  your  other 
guests,  and  his  communications  not  devoid  of  good  taste. 

It  may  easily  he  conceived,  what  an  agreeable 
surprise  was  occasioned  on  the  stranger  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  shape  of  a  very  fine  Hare,  which 
doubtless  received  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  Explanation! — When  the  late  Doctors  P. 
and  S.,  eminent  physicians,  were  on  a  shooting  par¬ 
ty,  they  missed  every  shot  for  some  time.  The 
gamekeeper  requested  leave  to  follow  the  last  covey 
then  on  the  wing;  adding,  “  for  I  will  soon  doctor 
them.”  ‘What  do  you  mean,  fellow,’  quoth  Dr.  P. 
*  by  doctoring  them  ?’  “  Why  kill  them,  to  be  sure," 

_ I*.  .1  .  •  .  .  .  .  .** 
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Take  him  and.  cut  him  out  in  juntf. 

freron,  ' 

The  ioarnalifiy  was  a  great  antigonnt  o 
Uni  He  was  mech' pleated  wuh  *=  j.m, 
which  Dr  .  Johnson  one  day  gave  him  of  this  cult 
guifhed  writer.  V.r  eft  eximii  »  £«* 

fam  liter  arum,  A  man  of  great  genius,  bat  of  very 
Jiule  learning  ;  “  a  character  no\v  afenbed  to  hmi 
by  his  meatcrt  admirers,  who  have  to  lament,  that 
U  JpiteCf  hi^wit,  and  the  elegance  of  ha  IwjgNfc  | 
he  fee  it  ever  be  called  a  cknu-fcavant,  a  fctotilt 
t  knowledge  and  in  literature.”  Speak, fig  of  an 
impudent,  foohfn  fatyncal  writer,  he  ufed  to  fay, 
ft  \haf  fellow’s  face  feerns  qu*e  to  call  upon  you 

tor  a  flap.” 

il.  DE  St.  RAYMOND1. 

This  Gentleman,  who  was  guillotined  under  the 

Stagy  inary  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  at  Pvns,  lat 
‘for  his  picture,  for  his  wife  andchildren  $  few  hoiirs 
before  he  fuffered.  He  fent  it  to  themj  accompanied 
with  fome  French  verfes,  which  have  been  Tranflated 
by  a  young  Lady  of  great  polnenefs  and  elegance  of 
manners,  at  Reading  : 

Wonder  not,  latelt  objects  of  my  tare,  ^ 

The  hue  of  fadncfs,  if  thofe  features  wear  , 

For-  as  my  face  the  fltillful  Arlift  drew, 

■  l  faw  the  feaffold,  and  I  thought  car  yoi. 

CATHERINE  ir,  empress  or  RUSSIA. 

J>  was  obferved  at  Petetfburgh,  that  this  l^tpreis, 
l/ho  had  been  no  very  great  frequenter  of  public 
worftip,  focn  after  the  the  execution  of  Lours  AVI. 
Hint  in  folemh  proceffio^  feith  naked  feet  and  up¬ 
lifted  eyes,  to  the  church  of  St.  Alexander  Ncwiki. 

';V  KING  JAMES-  ii.  . 

The  iaft  time  He  wat  at  Oxford,  laid  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  «  Church  and  King  meanj.Sir,  the  fame 
thing  ,  they  inufl  both  Hand  or  fall  together.  He 
bdded,  “  1  would  recommend  humility  to  the  Unt- 
lerfrty  of  Oxford,  and  that  you  fliould  all  preach  by 
liedrt  l  the  preachers  beyond  fea  are  well  accepted 
for  lb  doing  i  you  are  indeed  good  fcholars,  bu  t 
when  yoli  grow  up  you  feeconie  lazy,  and  Idle  all 

you  have  gotten.”  . 

*  No  Bithop  no  King,  fays  t£e  acute  HArrIngton 
In  hi*  Oceana. 

WTLMOT,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 

This  penitent  r^ebleraan  fajd,  in  his.  lalt  illnefs, 
h  Mr.  Hobbes  was  my  rdin.  Thefe  Fhilofophers 
haVe  undone  tne.”.  Then  laying  his  hands  ppon  his 
^ible,  lie  Xaidi  “  There  is  true  philofophy  !  This 
Is  the  wifdom  that  fpeaks  to  the  heart !” 

*  “  I  think,  Sir.”  faid  the  Coimtefs  of  TAL.MoNb  oBe  day 
fe>  Voltaire,  “  a  true  philofopher  ihould  never  writccbut 
to  ehdeivour  to  render  mankind  lefs  •wicked  and  lefs  un¬ 
happy  than  they  are.  Now  you  do  Quite  tile  contrary: 
you  atte  always  writing  againft  that'  religion  which  alone  is 
able  to  re  ft  rain  wickedncfs,  and  to  afford  mankind  coniola- 

l!on  in  misfortunes. 

ST.  MALACHI.  ,  •> 

fn  the  piophecies  attributed  to  this  Saint,  who 
was  Bi(hop  of  DotVn  in  It  eland,  and  which  ffrcditt 
the  number  of  Topes  that  are  to  reign  under  charac- 
teriflib  epithets  hnd  deflgnatmns,  the  prfefent  Pope 
is  called  Ptregrtnus  Apojlolicui>  or  the  Apoflolic 
Traveller,  a  name  well  inked  to  the  jotjrriey  he  took 
fome  years  ago  to  Vienna  ro  confer  v^ith  the  Eni- 
jeror.  ‘Three  Popes,  according  6P|*.  Kala'chi, 
ire  to  fucceed  Him,  and  therl  a  greSit  jjerfccution  is 
to  take  place  in  the  Church,  of  which  Petr  r  the 
Roman  is  to  be  the  chief,  who  is  tb  f&ed  his  flock  in 
areat  tribulation,  which  being  over,  the  fevenrhil!ed 
City  is  tb  be  deftroyed;  and  the  tfeititndbus  Jud&b 
of  all  is  to  Judge  his  people.  It  is  laid,  that  in  thfc 
foom  of  the  Vatican,  In  which  the  portraits  of  the 
Popes  are  placed,  there  is  tooth  on/y  far  one  more. 

DESMAH1S. 

The  oppreffive  fenfation,  and  the  caufe  of  ennui 
vyere  never  better  defciibed  than  by  this  elegant 
French  poet  : 

ENNUI. 

Ce  fommeil  fatiguant  de  Fame, 

Ne  de  contrainte  &  du  loifif, 

Dc  nos  jour*  ufe  plus  la  trame 
Qc  la  douleur  &  le  plaiflr. 

Of  the  dull  opprefiive  fleep, 

Born,  of  conftralnt  and  too  much  leirure. 

More  on  the  ftretch  life’s  thread  you  keep 
Than  either  anguith  or  than  pleafure. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  a  learned  Phyfician  in 
this  metropolis,  that  many  perfons  incur  difordeps 
that  lead  often  to  death  bv  ' 
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Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET* 

L’ETOILE.  | 

It  is  faid  that  this  elegant  writer  compofed  always 

by  candle-light,  and  that  when  he  fet  to  work  in 
the  day,  he  had  the  windows  (hut  up,  and  lighted 
candles.  Like  Moliere  and  Malherbe,  he  was 
in  the  ufe  of  always  reading  his  verfes  to  an  old  maid- 
fervant.  M.  Pelisson,  who  tells  this  anecdote, 
obferves,  that  he  perhaps  thought  that  his  verfes 
were  not  complete  till  they  became  pofleffed  of  a 
certain  kind  of  beauty  which  was  perceivable  by 
every  perfon, 

CAMUS,  BISHOP  OF  BELLAV, 

Was  the  great  friend  of  the  good  St.  Francois 
de  Sales,  whofe  life  he  wrote.  Obferving  that 
many  Clergymen  ceafed  to  preach  as  foon  as  they 
became  Bifhops,  he  faid,  “  That  a  bifhepric  was  a 
cag.”  Politics,  he  defined,  artem  non  tam  regendi 
quam  fallendi  homines  :  little  thinking  that  mankind 
are  fo  foolifh  and  loconfiderate  that  they  cannot  well 
be  governed  without  being  occafionally  duped. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  having  one  day  com¬ 
plained  to  him  of  his  want  of  memory,  M.  de  Bel-  | 
lay  faid,  you  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  your 
portion,  fince  you  have  a  mod  excellent  judgment, 
in  which  part  of  human  intelledf  I  am  fadly  defefiive. 
i  The  good  Saint  burit  out  a  laughing,  and  embracing 
I  him  very  tenderly,  faid,  “  I  know  well  that  you 
I  always  fpeak  as  you  think:  you -are,  however,  the 
only  perfon  that  I  ever  heard  charge  himfelf  with 
wantof  judgment.  Do  not  defpair ;  time  will  bring 
you  judgment  with  itfelf.  It  is  one  of  the  fruits  of 
experience  and  of  age.” 

CHAPELAIN 

Was  no  great  friend  to  the  fair  fex  ;  he  ufed  to  fay,  ■ 

i  that  the  mofl  intelligent  of  them  had  but  half  reafon. 

|  Chapelain’s  poem  of  the  Pucelle,  or  of  the  Maid  ; 

|  of  Orleans,  took  hint  up  twenty  years  to  write,  and 
when  it  came  out,  it  was  generally  defpifed.  A 
Latin  difhch  was  made  upon  it : 

The  Maid  expedted  now  forages  paft, 

An  old  and  wrinkled  hag  turns  out  at  laft. 

Chapelain,  in  fpite  of  his  excefiive  avarice,  j 
committed  once  an  aft  of  great  generofity.  He  was  j 
appointed  Preceptor  to  the  Dauphin.  He  perfifted 
however,  in  refufing  that  honourable  and  lucrative 
employment  ;  giving  as  a  reafon,  that  he  was  become 
old  and  infirm  ;  and  could  not  flatter  himfelf  that 
he  could  ever  pleafe  a  young  and  a  lively  Prince. 

FATHER  ?AUL  5AR?I. 

The  dying  v/iflr  of  this  great  patriot  of  Venice  has 
not  been  fulfilled,  ‘‘  SJlo  perpetun  /’’—May  it  lalt  for  | 
ever!  The  power  of  the  prench,,  which,  like  a 
baleful  comet,  does  mifehief  to  the  general  fyftemof 
the  univerfc,  without  affording  to  itfelf  either  fuperior 
heat  or  fplendour,  has  demoliftied  that  Republip, 
which  had  continued  twelve  hundred  years,  and 
which  our  Harrington  thought  incapable  of  de¬ 
cay  from  any  internal  deleft  in  its  conAitution.  An 
inlcriptiQq  was  fome  years  ago  put  upon  the  Doge's 
palace  at  Venice,  which  has  been  but  too  fatally 
realised  in  our  times  i  \ 

Prudentia  Patruna  periit, 

Imprudentia  juvenum  Impcra?^ 

Rcfpublica  recens  ruit. 

The  prudence  of  our  Senators  ir>  extinguiihed. 

The  imprudence  of  our  young  men  governs, 

The  Republic  is  'going  headlong  to  ruin  . 

FREDERIC  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  bit  unfortunate 
King  of  France  is  thus  deferibed  by  this  great  Prince 
to  Volt  a  ike  :  %  \no-  .  -  .  '  ' 

j 

“  I  know  very  well  the  true  flate  of  the  debts 
and  revenues  of  Prance.  Its  debts  are  enormous, 
its  fefources  exhaefled,  and1  its  taxes  multiplied  be- 
yond  bounds.  The' only  method  to  diminiih  in  time 
the  load  ©f  its  debts,  will  be  t«put  its  expenses  with- 
,  la  tertain  limits,  and  to  retrench  every  ftiperfiufty, 
But,  alas!  this  I  fear  will  never  be  done  i  for  in- 
flead  of  faying  I  have  fuch  an  income,  and  I  can  af¬ 
ford  to  fpend  only  fo  much  of  it,  we  are  put  too  apt 
to  fay,  I  muff  have  fo  ipuch  money— find  putexpe- 
!  dients  to  get  it  for  me. 

“  I  have  lately  learned  that  the  Ring  of  Franpe 
has  difplaced  forrje  of  his  Minilters.  I  am  noc 
afloniihed  at  it.  I  look  upon  Lours  the  XVI.  as 


a  young  lamb  in  the  midlt  ot  wolves — he  muft  have 

nrp-ar  lurk  if  aptR  fafp  ci\\t  of  their  hand 
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>  ir’'.  -  jjp  '  •;'( 

Take  him,  and  out  him  out  in  little  Stars— .'JijAKe»ftA«  c. 

'&  •  ••  .  •  Tiij.-r  .»w 

•  Dweroy,  in  a.  dialogue  between  a  di Tuple  ofK  Ah  • 
rt/crtis  and  a  Chinefe  Prince,  has  pa  U|J  ftfiku'ng 
lOhiage  to  the  doflrine  of  a  future  ftate,  thus 
The  Philafopher—lf  you  make  an  imp  t^pfer  ule  of 
four  reai’on,  you  will  be  miferable  in  th  life;?  and 
eho  can  auurc  you  that  you  will  not  be  mixotc  V/retch. 
;d  Hill  in  another  >  ■  ■  i\ 5 

The  Prince— Pray,  who  has  told  you  that'  there  wil^ 
>e  another  life  ?  !|;f  °!i  A>] 

The  Philo/opher—Wctc  the  cafe  doubtful,  Qt>u  ought 
toennduft  yourfelf  as  if  there  were  one.  4}U  ‘ 

The  Prt’/f«T»Well,  but  fuppofe  I  am  cert;t&i  that 
there  will  b<j -none  ? 

The  PhU^fopher— That  you  hive*,  can. 

The  Tuies  are  fond^f  a  fet  of  opprobrious  epi¬ 
thets,,  which  they  liberally  apply  to  ftrangers.  The 
Pcrfians  are  infulted  by  th*;  name  of  red  heads.  The 
Georgians  are  called  jUt-ipters..  The  Tartars,  eaters 
of  earrlen.  The  Arabs,  rat  enters  and  fools.  The 
Greeks  have  the  epithet  of  Jlaittts^,  The  Ruffians  of 
hafhearkd.  The  Germans  blafphemaus.  The  Italians, 
deceivers.  The  French,  cheats.  .'l]hc  Spaniftt,  indolent. 
The  Dutch,  eheefi  merchants  j  and  the  Englifti,  cloth 
mcutufaSurerji  - 

"  Camilla,  filler  of  Ssxtvs  V.  was  originally  in  a 
menial  fituatiom  When  fhe  became  a  Prin^efs,  Pas- 
quin  appeared  with  a  dirty  fhlrt  t  Being  ,  afked  the 
reaibn,  he  faid,  “My  washerwoman  is  made  a  Prin» 
cefs.** 

The  fetsrtov  of  Cmistsr  paid  a  vifit  to  a  man  of 
rahk,  who,  indead  of  the  compliments  txpeftrd  by 
the  Prelate,  faid,  •*  My  Lord,  I  have  the  greatest 
veneration  for  —  the  chcefe  made  in  your  diocese.” 

Pousstn  received  only  feven  pounds  for  his  cele¬ 
brated  picture  of  the  Plague,  which  has  been  faid  for 
five  hundred  guineas. 

Marshal  Tosinne  having  gained  one  of  his  mod 
diftinguilhed  battles,  wrote  the  following  account  of 
it  :  “  The  enemies  have  attacked  us  j  we  have  de¬ 
feated  them.  Goo  be  praifed  1  Good  night  !’* 

ScaruLA.— The  origin  of  hi»  Greek  Leiicon  is  not 
•enerally  known.  It  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that 
good  fometimes  proceeds  from  evil  He  was  employ, 
ed  by  Hkh&V  SvsrjUMS  in  c^rrefling  the  prefs  while 
rhe  celebrated  Thefiturus  Lingo*  (Jr tea  was  printing. 
dCAkVLA,  who  was  a  mail  of  teaming,  judged  that 
an  abridgment  of  that  great  work  would  have  an 
extenfive  Tale*  He  privately  extracted  from  every 
fheet  what  was  the  moft  ufcful  pa»t  and  wjrbin  th* 
capacity  of  common  ftudents.  By  »his  difhoheft  mea- 
fure,  he  produced  a  work  which  in  a  great  meafire 
defeated  the  end,  and  ruined  the  hopes  of  Stsinens, 
whofe  great  Diflionary  in  4  volumes  folio  was  within 
the  reach  of  few  fcholars.  Reduced  to  poverty  by 
this  difappointment,  poor  Ster* ians  often  faid  that 
his  Irtafure  had  ruined  him. 


Mal-Entfndue—- Thataman  may  be  a  very  worthy 
MagiUrate,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  Latin  or  Creek , 
is  a  truifm  con rt anti y  evinced  by  many  of  our  Wor- 
(hipful  Sages  at  Guildhall.  One  of  the  moil  worthy 
and  humane  of  thefe,- but  who,  unfortunately,  is  a 
little  hard  of  hearing,  had,  fome  days  fince,  brought  1 
befote  him  an  unfortunate  Scots  Tutor ,  who  had 
bee  nmaking  rather  too  fiee  over  night  with  Bri 
ti/h  Falerniaa,  and  was  found  by  rhe  watch  “  recn- 
bans  fub  tegmine  fagiy ”  or,  in  plain  Englilh,  drunk  and 
fall  afleep  under  a  porter’s  pitching  block  in  the  ' 
llreet.  The  Conilable  of  the  night  having  Hated  his  J 
charge,  the  worthy  Magiflrare  put  the  ufual  quellion  j 
— **  Well,  my  friend,  what  have  you  to  fay  for  your- 
felf  ?”  Sa  dy  boo’d;  but  reckoning  on  his  Learning 
as  a  certain  pi  otedtion  againft  the  conferences  of  bis 
frailty,  he  addrefied  the  Magillrate  in  a  penitent  tone 
and  Edinburgh  accent — “  iVJa  Lord,  I’m  an  unfart- nit 
man,  its  true ;  but, 

“  Nemo  mortaliu’.r  omkibis  kooris  sadpit.” 

The  worthy,  Alderman  Hared.  “Eh!  what  !  What’s 
that  he  fays  about  <wh — s  in  a  faivpit  ?  Harkee,  my 
good  friend  !  Jazvpits  are  very  improper  places  for  you 
go  into  with  fuch  company.  I’ll  difeharge  yon  for 
dm  time  ;  but  never. come  here  again  with  fuch  a 
ftory.”  r 
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NUMBER  XT. 

.  “  Take  him,  and  cut  him  out  in  little  S  tar  s^’ 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  one  vf  her  rambles  through 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  observed  many  beg¬ 
gars  lying  in  her  way.  She  was  at  last  provoked  to 
say  to  one  of  them,  Pauper  ubique  jacet !  To  her  in- 
|  finite  surprise  the  rhan  distantly  replied. 

In  thalamis,  Regina,  tuis  hac  nocte  jacerem, 

Si  fotet  hoc  verum,  Pauper  ulijue  jacet  / 


iCing  Iames  the  First,  heating  a  Sermon,  of  which 
politics  constituted  the  principal  part,  asked  Bishop  j 
Andrews  what  was  his  opinion  of  it  ?  “  Please  your 

Majesty,”  said  the  Prelate,  “  it  may,  by  a  very  cha-  | 
“  ritable  construction*  be  called  a  Sermon.” 

“  Your  wine  is  more  soiir  tlian  your  vinegai',”  said 
a  traveller  to  an  innkeeper.  “  No,  no,”  replied  the 
latter,  “  that  cannot  be,  for  both  come  from  the  same 
cask.” 

To  be  angry,  is  tb  revenge  the  fault  of  others  upon 
i  ourselves; 

I  _ 

A  merchant  insisted  on  reading  a  poem  of  his  own 
composition  to  Foote,  and  began  in  a  pompous  tone : . 

.  “  Hear  me,  0  Plicebus,  and  ye  Muses  nine !” 

— li  Pray,  Mr.  Foote,  be  attentive  !” — “  I  am,  Sir  : 
nine  and  one  are  ter..  Go  On  !” 


Some  Scholars  from  Cambridge  once  came  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  to  dispute  with  the  Scholars  of  that  University 
with  expectation  of  success  and  conquest.  Friar 
Bacon  dressed  himself  like  a  thatcher,  and  came 
from  the  roof  of  a  house,  where  they  had  stopped  on 
their  entrance  into  th»  City,  and  seemed  to  examine 
them  with  a  curious  eye.  Bust  ice,  quid  queeris  ?  said 
one  of  the  Cantabs.  Ut  mecum  versifeeris,  answered 
the  pretended  thatcher.  Being  asked,  Vcriificator  tu  ? 
he  replied,  Non  meVior  soils  al  or lu.  Finding  that  the 
very  thatchers  were  so  learned,  they  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  risk  a  dispute  with  the  Scholars,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Cambridge.  v  . 

Party  Charity.— I  hope  that  Heaven  will  in¬ 
tervene  in  due  time,  to  tuna  the  savage  hearts  of  all 
the  supporters  of  the  Popish  Cause  ;  that  it  will  in¬ 
spire  ait  our  clergymen  with  a  just  sense  of  the  dan- 
gers  our  Church  will  incur  by  the  abandonment  of  her., 
own  righteous  cause ;  that  it  will  give  them  grace, 
wisdom,  and  understanding,  to  sec  the  faggots  prepa¬ 
ring,  and  the  funeral  torch  lighted  td  glut  the  barba¬ 
rous  bigotry  and  bloody  superstition  of  a  race  of  am¬ 
bitious  and  ignorant  heathens,  who  know  not  the  God 
of  Truth  in  simplicity,  but  worship  him  darkly 
through  the  misty  and  corrupted  channels  of  paganism, 

I  also  pi*ay  that  we,  who  remain  fiim  to  the  true  and 
genuine  principles  of  toleration,  who  cherish  the  laws,  j 
liberty,  and  established  polity  of  our  country,  both  in  1 
Church  and  State,  and  who  are  not  to  be  discouraged  1 
and  intimidated  by  the  secession  of  the  unsound  mem-  [ 
bers  of  the  blessed  Legion,  who  are  fighting  in  the  I 
sacred,  came  of  Heaven  and  human  nature  I  pray  j 
that  we  may,  on  the  day  of  need,  have  our  hearts  and  | 
hands  strengthened  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  those, 
whs,  dissenting  from  our  immaculate  principles,  put 
in  danger  ottr  most  pure,  excellent,  and  constitutional 
Mother  Church.”* 


*  This  is  taken  verbatim  from  a  M.S.  letter  of  one  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  writers  against  the  Catholics.  He  is  doubtless  as  much  in 
earnest  as  most  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentlemen  bn  the  same 

side. 


Singular  Anecdotes  of  a  North  Country 
Ci. pii o yman. — A  Clergyman  of  rhe  name  of  Math- 
son,  was  Minister  of  Pattaesdale,  in  Westmoreland,  | 
sixty  years,  and  died  lately  at  the  age  of  ninety.  JDu-j 
ring  the  early  part  ol  his  life  his  benefice  brought  him 
only  twelve  pounds  a-year  ;  it  was  afterwards  in¬ 
creased  (perhaps  by  Queen  Anne’s  bounty)  to  eigh- ! 
teen,  which  it  never  exceeded.  On  this  income  he  j 
married,  brought  up  four  children,  and  lived  comfor- 
t  ibly  with  his  neighbours,  educated  a  son  at  the  Uni-  : 
versity,  and  left  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds  be¬ 
hind  him.  With  that  singular  simplicity,  and  inat¬ 
tention  to  forms  which  characterize  a  country  lile, 
thus  ire  himself  read  the  burial  service  over  his  mo¬ 
ther,  he  married  his  father  to  a  second  wife,  and  aitcr- 
wards  buried  him  also.  He  published  his  own  banns 
oi  marriage  in  the  church,  with  a  woman  whom  he 
had  formerly  christened,  and  he  himselt  mairieu  ail 
his  four  chi  Wren. 


CHRISTMAS  FESTIVITIES. 


We  extract  iron*  that  entertaining  and  instructive  annual 
work,  Z inie  t  Telescope ,  the  following  description  of  three 
approaching  ddys,  which  bring  with  them  the  happiest  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  past,  and  the  kindliest  anticipations  of  the 
future • 

CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

This  is  named  Christmas  Day,  from  the  Latin  Bhristi  Missa,  ihe 
Mass  of  Christ,  and  thence  the  Roman  Catholic  Liturgy  is  termed 
their  Missal  or  £fa$t  Book.  About  the  year  500,  the  observation  of 
this  day  became" general  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

At  this  once  hospitable  season  there  was  ‘  a  run  of  merry  days’ 
from  Christmas-eve  to  Candlemas,  and  the  first  twelve  in  particular 
were  full  of  triumph,  and  innocent  pleasure.  But  ‘  every  thing  is 
altered’  now.  The  celebration  of  Christmas,  in  modern  times,  is 
acarcely  worth  a  record.  The  middle  classes  make  it  a  sorry  business 
of  a  pudding  or  so  extra,  and  a  game  at  cards.  The  rich  invite  their 
rich  friends  to  their  country  houses:— but  the  poor  are  left  out  en¬ 
tirely,  or  presented  with  a  few  clothes  and  eatables  that  make  up  a 
wretched  substitute  for  the  hospitable  intercourse  of  old.  To  those  who 
have  the  power  (would  that  they  had  the  heart !)  to  do  it,  we  would 
say,  Every  face  that  you  contribute  to  set  sparkling  at  Christmas  is  a 
reflection  of  that  goodness  of  nature  which  generosity  helps  to  un¬ 
cloud,  as  the  windows  reflect  the  lustre  of  the  sunny  heavens.  Every 
holly  bough  and  lump  of  berries  with  which  you  adorn  your  houses, 
is  a  piece  of  natural  piety  as  well  as  beauty,  and  will  enable  you  to 
relish  the  green  world  of  which  you  show  yourselves  not  forgetful. 
Every  wassail  bowl  which  you  set  flowing  without  drunkenness,  every 
harmless  pleasure,  every  innocent  mirth  however  mirthful,  every 
forgetfulness  even  of  serious  things,  when  they  are  only  swallowed 
up  in  the  kindness  and  joy  which  it  is  the  end  of  wisdom  to  pro¬ 
duce  is 

Wisest,  virtuousest,  discrectest,  best. 

The  divine  Milton,  though  a  stern  reformer,  saw  nothing  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  in  the  natural  joys  of  humanity,  or  in  the  customs  which 
they  gave  rise  to.  In  a  Latin  espistle  to  his  friend  Deodati,  he 
countenances  all  the  merriments  of  Christmas.  He  is  recorded  as 
having  kept  ‘  gaudy  days’  (holidays)  himself;  and  in  his  affectionate 
elegy  on  the  death  of  the  same  friend,  does  not  disdain  to  regret  the 
pleasure  they  used  to  have  in  roasting  pears  and  chesnuts  during  the 
long  winter  evenings,  while  the  wind  was  thundering  through  the 
elm-trees  out  of  doors.* 

Many  of  the  amusing  Christmas  ceremonies  of  ‘  olden  tyme’  in 
England  arc.  described  in  Qur  previous  volumes.  Mr.  Whistiecraft 
affords  us  a  delightful  picture  of  the  substantial  entertainments  given 
in  the  days  of  good  King  Arthur,  which  is  delineated  with  all  the 
minute  accuracy  and  high  finishing  of  a  Mieris  or  a  Gerard  Douw 


The  great  King  Arthur  made  a  sumptuous  feast. 
And  held  his  Royal  Christmas  at  Carlisle, 

And  thither  came  the  vassals,  most  and  least, 
From  every  corner  of  this  British  Isle; 

And  all  were  entertained,  both  man  and  boast, 
According  to  their  rank,  in  proper  style; 

Ihe  steeds  were  fed  and  littered  in  the  stable, 
the  ladies  and  the  knights  sat  down  to  table. 


The  bill  of  fare  (as  you  may  well  suppose) 

Was  suited  to  those  plentiful  old  times, 

JJefore  our  modern  luxuries  arose^ 

With  truffles  and  ragout*  and  various  crimes; 
And  therefore,  from  the  original  in  prose 
1  shad  arrange  the  catalogue  in  rhymes: 

I  hey  served  up  salmon,  venison,  and  wild  boars 
iiy  hundreds,  and  by  dozens,  and  by  scores. 

Hogsheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard, 
Muttons,  and  fatted  beeves,  and  bacon  swine; 
Hm°n,s  and  bitterns,  peacock,  swan,  and  bustard, 
leal,  mallard,  pigeons,  widgeons,  and  in  fine 
* “na'Pnddings,  pancakes,  applo-pies  and  custard  : 

\VM?<LoieIeWI'.ha! they  drank  ^od  Gascon  wine, 
With  mead,  and  ale,  and  cyder  of  our  own  ; 

ror  porter,  punch,  and  negus,  were  not  known. 


Thence  and  uproar  of  the  scullery  tribe. 

All  pilfering  and  scrambling  in  their  calling, 
Wast  past  all  powers  of  language  to  describe.— 


All  3orts  of  people  there  were  seen  together, 

AH  sorts  of  characters,  all  sorts  of  dresses ; 

f°°  w,t  1  fox  8  tail  and  peacock’s  feather, 
ngrims,  and  penitents,  and  grave  burgesses ; 

Ihe  counlry  people  with  their  coats  of  lelther, 

Vintners  and  victuallers  with  cans  and  messes  ; 

Grooms,  archers,  varlets,  falconers  and  yeomen. 

Damsels  and  waiting-maids,  and  waiting-women. 

in  our  Sr^ume!ep70"or305N8PTe\r  ^  S°me  ,eDgth 

ded  the  following  c£tL 

£?  wh,nchmcoknCsisatsPofSer,t  ‘°  ^  K*g  °f  fruft  *  uK'offlt 

evf’ry  bird  wffleh  lr"*t  that  the  country  produces,  and  of 

and  carried  in  nr„,^P  'C*  tb?  tab*e'  is  arranged  on  Several  pyramids, 
“be  Si  s  ari  Z the  princiPal  street  10  the  palace 
geiTerafiySenornQ0us!°St  °f  lhC  *ind'  a,ld  the  *• 


^  ,  NEW  YEAR’S  DAY. 

gratulationaforbLys]iay7erceivTdCandddred  *  *e,SOn  °{)°y  Bnd  CPn~ 

year.  The  ancient  customer  „  •  d,  dangers  escaped  in  the  past 
of  spiced  ale,’  on  New  Year^n”8  *p0lU,fWuth  the  wassa *  *  Kiwi 
eve,  is  still  kept  up  in  many  nlaee,  ’  JvveI{‘h-,Ygh.t>  and  Christma®- 
presented  on  this  day,  is  feS/lanA  Y.Car  *  «,fts  we,‘e  formerIy 

father  to  the  child,  o'r  the  mister^o  tL h*  husbaod  ,0  the  w,fe»  th« 
man  custom,  which  was  genera*]* from 5-  revers!n*  ths  R°- 
The  gift*  were  not  confined  tn  lbainferlor  t0  ‘he  superior, 

preferred  to  others,  and  they'aDDear  t?lfr  ‘  u”8*'  tbouSk  Kome  were 
the  season,  and  made  more^oFcerlmnn  btei>  °5en"K*Pecu,iar  to 
remembrance,  or  for  value  Ann  8  t^ian  ^or  a  token  of 
of  this  class.  Eggs  dved  of  d  ff-  an.ge  "lUck  ful1  clove,  was  one 
sent,,  particularly  red  ones^wh^h6"1  co  °ur*  were  also  sent  as  pre- 
Celtic  nations.  Itis  remarkabfi  ihoT35  lhe  ,faV0Llritc  colour  of  the 
Persia  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ial/cenf  *lmllar  cust01"  prevailed  in 
commencement  of  then  solar  year  £r  ‘^y\Wben  ^hey  c*lebraled  ‘he 
other  coloured  eggg.  Verses  m  feast>  al  which  they  gave  each 

tulation  were  formerly  senTaT  compliment  or  conse¬ 

quently,  plenty  enoughduring  the  season  A8  .,/n<3  We"’  co,,s«- 
this  custom,  says, ‘  The  poets  cet  mlahr  .1  Ar\0,d  trac‘>  treating  of 
by  their  pamphlets,  for  a  hundred  ShS^r  day  (Ne* Year’s  day) 

g.0  ..  .  New  V..£,  ,-rSSrt JS  %£*  .  £ 


V  e  •  V  me  ,toman  Kmgnts  rowara  me  J^mpcrurs. 

Society  or  Lincoln’s  Inn,  as  they  were  formerly  great  observers 
of  Christmas,  so  they  were  accustomed  to  greet  New  Year’s-day  with 
mirth  end  good  fellowship.  The  seat  of  the  King  of  Christmas  in  the 
hell  was  filled  by  his  marshal,  and  the  master  or  the  revels  supplied 
the  vacant  seat  of  the  marshal  thus  elevated  to  the  throne  of  the  so¬ 
vereign.  In  truth,  the  gentlemen  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  saem  to  have 
lived  ‘  righte  merrily*  in  ancient  times,  and  never  to  have  missed  any 
excuse  for  a  wassailing  of  which  they  ceuld  avail  themselves. 

The  new  season  (observes  a  modern  writer)  seems  naturally  to 
bring  with  it  anticipations  of  good  fortune,  and  thus  it  heightens  the 
deceptions  which  reconcile  us  to  life,  or  rather  increase  our  lore  of  it. 
In  truth,  the  entrance  of  the  New  Year  has  peculiar  charms:— the 
lengthening  days,  the  earth  about  to  rise  from  the  cheerless  sleep  of 
winter,  the  exhilarating  feelings  at  the  approach  of  Spring,  the  inci¬ 
pient  song  of  birds,  the  increasing  sunshine,  are  all  calculated  to  re¬ 
press  sad  thoughts  by  the  delicious  sensations  they  inspire.  It  is  the 
character  of  human  nature  to  fling  itself  confidently  upon  the  futtire, 
and  even  to  ‘  leap  amid  its  darkness.’  The  past  is  beyond  our  power, 
the  present  is  become  the  past  ere  we  can  reflect  upon  it:— Man, 
therefore,  has  only  the  future  for  the  haven,  in  which  he  can  anchor 
his  little  bark  of  expectations,  and  he  looks  to  it  with  delight,  always 
flattering  himself  that  there  he  shall  find  good  holding-ground,  and  see 
The  seas  for  ever  calm,  the  skies  for  ever  bright. 

The  greetings  and  wine-cups  that  usher  in  the  New  Year  are  not 
wholly  empty  ceremonies.  The  division  of  time  entered  upon  has  a 
thousand  hopes  on  its  wings.  We  are  dependent  upon  it  for  many 
things  which  we  have  to  achieve,  or  which  we  promise  ourselves  will 
,be  achieved  for  us. 

The  merry  village  bells  ring  in  the  stranger  year  over  the  gene¬ 
rations  sleeping  insensibly  beneath  them.  To  a  thousand  ears  in  the 
full  flush  of  lile,  youth,  and  health,  they  waft  sounds  of  gladness,  and 
Another  year,  and  then  those  sounds  shall  bail 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale. 

*  Another  year’  and  again  the  ‘jolly  rebecks' will  sound,  and  ths 
same  merriment  be  repeated,  for  even  the  pleasures  of  life  are  butt 
string  ofsuch  stale  repetitions.— Still  let  us  make  the  most  of  them, 
and  not  live  too^  much  upon  those  of  ‘  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
and  to-morrow,’  but  endeavour  to  employ  and  enjoy  well  the  present 
time:— let  us  be  more  anxious  to  be  able  to  call  truly  our  past  years 
happy  ones  at  their  conclusion,  than  to  hope  at  the  beginning  that 

each  new  one  may  turn  out  to  be  so. 

New  Year’s-day  in  Paris  is  the  most  remarkable  day  fn  the  wboi 


year;  all  the  shops  are  shut— labour  suspends  bis  toil—  cemtnerc 
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reposes  on  her  oars— and  the  philosopher  postpones  his  studies ;- 
Nature,  and  nature’s  son  enjoy  a  universal  holiday.  For  sever 
weeks  preceding  New  Year’s-day,  various  classes  of  ingenious  artis 
employ  all  their  talents  and  skill,  to  shine  with  an  uncommon  lusti 
on  the  auspicious  opening  of  the  New  Year;  these  are. the  confei 
tioners,  the  embossers  of  visiting  cards,  the  jewellers,  &c. ;  and  She 
shops  on  this  day  display  a  degree  of  taste  and  magnificence  diffleu 
to  describe,  and  totally  unknown  in  England.  This  is  the  dayt 
universal  greetings,  of  renewing  acquaintance,  of  counting  ho 
many  links  have  been  broken  by  time  list  year  in  the  circles  ( 
friendship,  and  what  new  ones  have  replaced  them.  All  person 
whatever  may  be  their  rank,  degree,  or  profession,  form  a  list  of  tb 
names  of  persons  whose  friendship  the  wish  to  preserve  or  cultivate 
to  each  ol  these  persons  a  porter  is  sent,  to  deliver  their  card.  Thov 
more  particularly  connected  with  them  by  blood  or  friendship,  ar 
visited  in  person;  and  all  who  meet  embrace  on  this  happy  da: 
Millions  of  cards  are  distributed;  and  nothing  is  seen  ln*tbe  street 
.but  well-dressed  persons  going  to  visit  their,  friends  and*  relations 
!  ?  .  renew,  in  an  affectionate  manner,  all  the  endearing  charms  o 
j  friendship.  On  this  day,  too,  parents,  friends^and  lovers,  bestov 
1  their  presents  on  the  various  objects  of  their  affection,  and  pour  si 
many  draught*  of  the  most  delightful  balm  that  human  nature  cal 
partake. 

TWELFTH-DAY. 

.  Yjie  rites  of  this  day,  the  name  of  which  signifines  an  appearanc 
0/  light,  or  a  manifestation,  are  different  in  various  places,  but  pH  ii 
honour  of  the  Eastern  Magi.  In  the-ancient  calendar  of  the  Romisl 
.  4jc  p  ‘bere  |s  an  observation  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  the  eve  o 
vigil  of  the  Epiphany:  ‘  Kings  created  or  cleeted  by  beans.’  Tbi 
f  .V'  ls  called  ‘  Ihe  h estival  ot  Kings,’  witn  this  additional  remark 
tn&t  the  ceremony  of  electing  kings  was  continued  with  feasiini 
or  many  days.  In  the  cities  and  academies  of  Germany,  the  stir 
dents  ;and  citizens  choose  one  of  their  own  number  for  king,  pra 
vi  mg  a  most  magnificent  banquet  on  the  occasion.  In  France 
during  the  mneien  regime,  one  of  the  courtiers  was  chosen  king,  ant 
*  * at*ended  on  ‘his  day  at  an  entertainment. 

With  the  French,  ‘  Le  Roi  de  la  Fdve’  signifies  a  Twelfth  Nighi 
King ;  and  they  have  a  proverb,  «  II  a  trouv6  la  feve  au  gateau, 
iIS,01  ^ng  *  bf6  ISi'n  *uck’  &c"  but>  literally,  4  he  has  found  the-bean  it 
happilymmilized6:-^0^^  Franta™  for  1817,  this  subject  is  thus 

Let  Rots  de  la  Fstk. 

En  ca  jour  le  sort  m’est  propice, 

Et  sur  le  trone  il  m’a  portd ; 

Amis,  qua  l’on  sa  rejouisse, 

Pour  c£16brer  ma  royaute. 

Mon  regne  n’&ant  qu’un  beau  r«ve, 

Prolongez  raon  hereux  sommeil; 

Car  vous  me  dire*  au  r£?eil  : 

*  Tu  n’6tais  qu’un  Roi  de  la  fdvt/ 

Nous  voyons  souvent  sur  la  seine 
C6sar,  Auguste,  Agamemnon ; 

Mais  les  enfans  de  Melpomine 
De  ces  grands  Rois  n’ont  que  le  nonn. 

Alors  que  Id  p  ice  s’ncbive 
Se  dissipe  1’illusion; 

C6tar,  Auguste,  Agamemnon, 

Ne  sont  quo  des  Rois  de  la  five. 

Sj  Ic  bonheur  eat  sur  le  trSne, 

Pen  jouirai  quelqaes  memens; 

Mais  si  la  gloire  Fenvironne, 

Elle  en  cache  aussi  lestourmens. 

Quand  vers  les  cieux  mon  cail  s’eleve, 

Je  dis  :  4  Ces  Rois  si  grands,  si  fiers, 

Devantle  Roi  de  l’Univers, 

.  Q.ue  sont-ils  ?  des  Rois  de  la  five.’ 

The  evening  and  early  pan  of  the  night  of  theEpiphany  in  Rome  i. 
feast  Particularly  dear  to  children.  Not  that  they  draw  king  and  turn 
as  we  do,  but  there  are  cakes  and  sweetmeats  and  fruit,  and,  in  shot 
all  good  things,  sold  and  given  away  upon  the  occasion.  The  Piazi 
della  Rotonda  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  gay  appearance  1 
the  fruit  and  cake-stall*,  ornamented  with  flowers  and  lighted  wil 
paper  lanterns.  Person  dressed  up  to  resemble  the  pictures  < 
Mother  Bunch  or  Mother  Goose,  and  called  Beffana,  are  led  abot 
th<!  *freats*  and  a  gre»‘  deal  of  popular  wit  is  displayed.  But  thes 
u,,b.e  Beffanas  are  nothmg  in  importance  to  the  invisible.  Wbe 
the  children  go  to  bed,  each  hongs  up  a  stocking  near  the  pi’Jow.  1 

the  child  has  beea  good  the  stocking  is  filled  with  sweetmeats  am 

SSSf  bu/  ,f  the  Beffana  puts  nothing  bu 

_ _ ...  j _  ,  and  we  have  seen  fsn vs  Mrs.  Graham)  man' 
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Lent.  During  this  festival  at  Paris,  the  grand  annual  procession  of 
aftt  ox,  with  all  its  motley  accompaniments  of  buffoonery,  the  glory 
of  Paris,  and  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  Boulevards,  lasts  for  three 
whole  days  together.  A  great  improvement  was  made  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  fat  ox  this  year  (1822),  for  the  first  time.  Formerly 
the  child  who  represents  Cupid  used  to  sit  in  a  chair  on  the  back  of 
the  ox ;  but  this  year  the  ox  was  led  first  covered  with  a  fine  pall, 
and  Cupid  sat  on  a  canopied  throne,  fixed  on  a  triumphal  car,  in 
which  there  were  other  smiling  loves  like  himself. 

A  curious  species  of  carnival  spectacle  was  prepared  and  executed 
by  Pietro  di  Cosimo,  a  Florentine  painter,  who  flourished  shortly 
after  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  consisted  of  processions  of  three  or 
four  hundred  persons,  dressed  to  represent  particular  stories,  with 
much  splendour  and  whimsicality.  On  one  occasion  he  got  up,  with 
great  secresy,  the  Triumph  of  Death,  which  was  performed  by  torch¬ 
light;  a  black  car  was  drawn  by  black  buffaloes,  and  painted  with 
skulls  aad  crosses;  Death  sat  triumphant  on  his  throne,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  yawning  sepulchres,  from  which,  at  every  halt,  the  dead 
arose,  and  sang  a  dolorous  music.  Several  men  on  horseback, 
painted  to  represent  skeletons,  were  the  escort,  with  stnjjieri,  dressed 
as  the  mutes  at  funerals,  bearing  black  torches.  The  black  standard 
of  Death,  with  skulls  and  cross-bones,  was  borna  aloft,  while  a 
mourning  band  thundered  forth  the  miserere.  The  terrified  people 
at  first  fled  in  horror ;  but,  struck  with  the  novelty,  soon  returned ; 
and  Pietro,  as  Vasari  tells,  was  loaded  with  praises  (sommamente  lo- 
dato).  Andrea  del  Sarto,  his  pupil,  assisted  in  the  execution  of  this 
triumph,  which  was  supposed  to  allude  to  the  return  of  the  Medici, 
then  banished  from  Florence.  It  was  the  bad  taste  of  the  day  thus 
to  mingle  sacred  and  profane  allusions)  in  the  midst  of  this  Carnival 
festival,  they  sang  the  SQih  Psalm. 

The  following  sensible  observations  on  this  Festival  are  from  the 
pen  of  an  acute  modern  writer •  The  Carnival  is  the  wreck  of  one 
of  those  popular  institutions  which  can  flourish  only  in  barbarous 
times;  and  in  days  of  rude  and  profound  ignorance.  As  knowledge 
spreads,  such  periodical  excitements  to  relaxation  and  pleasure  gra¬ 
dually  lose  their  influence ;  and  their  last  efforts  are  still  exerted  in 
Italy  by  the  sole  patronage  and  protection  of  the  church  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Under  the  Freuch  regime,  the  carnival  nearly  fell  into  dis¬ 
use  :  and  though  in  every  community  there  will  always  be  faund  a 
1  sufficient  number  of  the  dissipated  and  the  idle  to  obey  the  call  of 
pleasure,  yet  the  marked  difference  between  the  carnival,  as  we  saw 
it  in  1820,  and  in  the  various  accounts  which  remain  of  its  festivities 
in  preceding  ages,  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century,  prove 
how  far  the  people  of  Rome  have  got  the  start  of  their  goverment, 
and  how  little  comparative  interest  such  institutions  are  now  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite.  To  the  period,  nearly  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Carnival  at  Rome  was  characterized  by  great  magnificence; 
complicated  machinery  was  brought  into  play,  and  dramas  were  acted 
in  the  streets.  All  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  were  personified 
by  persons  of  wealth  and  conditions  the  highest  ranks  were  not  ex¬ 
cluded  by  fashion  or  taste  from  joining  in  the  festivity  ;  and  Princes 
and  Princesses  performed  the  parts  which  are  now  entrusted  to 
butchers  aud  their  wives,  er  to  persons  below  the  rank  of  gentry. 
To  maintain  a  character  would  now  be  supreme  mauvais  ton.  The 
Nobles,  in  their  closed  carriages,  drive  for  an  hour  up  anfl  down  the 
Corso  each  day ;  the  mezxa  dame,  with  their  husbands  or  cavaliers, 
occasionally  put  on  a  domino  and  mask  to  join  the  crowd,  for  the 
purpose  of  quizzing  or  rallying  some  friend  er  relation ;  but  the 
great  support  of  the  carnival  is  the  multitude  of  foreigners,  who 
crowd  to  Rome  to  witness  a  spectacle  to  which  they  themselves  prin¬ 
cipally  contribute.  'The  novelty  of  the  scene  has  on  attraction 
for  them,  which  is  wanting  to  the  Italians;  and  to  the  foreign  visit¬ 
ants  the  carnival  and  other  church  festivals  owe  their  principal  splen¬ 
dour.  v 

1  After  tfie  first  two  days,  however,  even  the  spirits  of  strangers 
begin  to  flag ;  and  after  the  first  sensations  subside,  the  barbarous 
character  of  the  institution  appears  in  its  true  symptoms  of  puerility, 
forced  mirth,  and  real  dulness.  Man  is  not  made  for  stated  seasons 
of  hilarity,  nor  to  put  on  and  put  off  his  cares  by  act  of  parliament. 
To  judge  by  individual  sensations,  nothing  in  the  range  of  pleasur¬ 
able  pursuit  can  be  more  wearisome  to  the  mind,  more  solemnly 
dull,  than  the  last  days  of  the  carnival,  when  the  exhaustion  of 
animal  spirits  damps  the  very  little  stock  of  wit  which  the  oc¬ 
casion  sets  afloat;  when  amusement  is  reduced  to  flinging  lime  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  to  hearing  complaints  of  inflamed  eyes, 
of  spoiled  dresses,  ennui,  disappointed  expectation,  and  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  approaching  termination  of  the  week. 

*  The  fair  and  bright  side  of  the  carnival  is  to  be  found  in  the  gen¬ 
tleness,  the  urbanity,  and  good  humour  of  the  people : .  neither  the 
security  of  disguise,  nor  the  privilege  of  the  mask,  can  urge  these 
kindly  disposed  Italians  to  wound  the  feelings  of  at)  enemy,  or  trifle 
with  the  frailties  of  a  friend.’ 

•  See  that  pleasant  little  year -volume,  yclept  Literary  Pocket 

Book,  the  blank  pages  of  which  might  be  made  a  convenient  recep¬ 
tacle  of  observations,  hints,  and  notes  for  T.  T.  for  1824.  ) 


Description  of  a  page’s  dress  in  the  reign 

OE  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

The  following  is  an  Order  of  Council,  describing  the  dress  of  a 
Page  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  copied  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  in  the  library  of  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S. 

THESE  are  to  pray  and  requier  you  to  make  p’sent  serch  within 
your  ward  and  charges  p’sently  to  maeke  hew  and  cry  for  a  yong 
stripling  of  the  age  of  XXI J  yeres  ;  the  coler  of  his  aparell  as  fo- 
ioweth  :  One  doblet  of  yelow  million  fustian,  th’one  halfe  therof 
buttoned  with  peche  color  buttons,  and  the  other  half  laced  downc- 
wards ;  one  payer  of  peche-color  hose  hose,  laced  with  small  tawnye 
lace;  a  graye  hat  with  a  copper  edge  rounde  aboute  it,  with  a  bande, 
p’rcell  of  the,  same  hatt;  a  payer  of*  watchet  stockings.  Like¬ 
wise  he  hath  twoc  clokes  ;  th’one  of  vessey  collar,  garded  with  twoe 
gards  ofblack  clothe  and  twisted  lace  of  carnacion  colour,  and  lyneo 
with  crym|one  bayes ;  and  th’other  is  a  red  shipp  russet  colour, 
striped  about  the  cape,  and  downe  the  fore  face,  twisted  with  two 
rows  of  twisted  lace  russet  and  gold  buttons  afore  and  uppon  the 
sboldier  being  of  the  clothe  itselfe^set  with  th  said  twisted  lace,  and 
the  buttons  of  russet  silke  and  golde.  This  youthe  s  name  is  Gilbert 
Edvvodd,  and  Page  to  Sr  Valentine  Browi  e  Knight;  who  is  run, 
awaye  this  fowerth  day e of  Januarie  with  tbeis  parcells  folio  winge;  viz. 
a  chaine  of  wyer-worke  golde  with  a  button  of  the  aatiM?,  and  a  small 
ringe  of  golde  at  it ;  two  flagging  chaines  of  golde,  th  one  being 
marked  with  theis  letters  v.  and  b.  uppon  the  lock,  and  the  other 
With  a  little  broken  jewell  at  it ;  one  caskanet  of  pearle  and  jasynits 
thereto  hangeing ;  ajewelilikea  marimade  of  gold  enameled,  the 
tayle  thereof  being  sett  with  diamonds,  the  bellve  of  the  mayde  with 
a  ruby,  and  the  shiide  a  diamond  :  the  cheiae  of  golde  whereon  it 
hangetb  isset  with  smale  diamonds  and  rubyes;  and  certeyne money 
in  golde  and  white  moneye-  ‘  _  , 

To  all  Constables,  Bayliffs  and 
.  lied  boroughs  &  to  ull  other 

the  Quene’s  Officers  whatso¬ 
ever,  to  whome  the  same  be- 
longeth  &  apperteyneth 
VALENTINE  BROWNE. 


BURGHLYE, 

IHUNSDONE, 


WARWICK, 

HOW4RDE. 


The  following  receipts  are  curious  specimens  of  ancient  Cookery, 
extracted  from  a  manuscript  in  the  flarlcian  Library,  No.  6807.* 
Venyson  with  Frumenty.— -  lake  wheat,  pick  it  clene,  and  do  it 
in  a  mortar;  cast  a  little  water  thereon,  and  stamp  it  with  a  pestle 
till  it  hole  (i.  e.)  till  the  bran  or  outward  coat  come  off;  the  fan  out 
the  holes ;  put  it  into  a  pot,  and  let  it  stepe  till  it  breke  ;  then  set  it 
on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  well;  when  it  be  well  sodden,  put  therein 
stvete  milke  ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  well ;  when  it  is  enough, 
colour  it  with  safforn,  and  salt  it  enough,  and  dress  it  forth,  with  the 
venyson  in  another  dish  in  fair  hot  water. 

•  Partrich  Stew’d.— Take  marrowbones  of  beef  or  mutton  ;  boll 
them  very  well ;  strayn  the  broth,  and  put  it  Into  an  earthen  pot; 
then  add  a  good  quantity  of  wyne  thereto;  then  stuffo  the  Partrich 
with  whole  pupyr  and  marrow,  and  sow  up  all  the  vents  of  the  burd; 
then  take  cloves,  mace,  and  whole  pepyr,  and  let  them  boil  togeder 
with  the  Partrich ;  when  it  is  enough,  cast  into  the  pot,  powder  of 
glngyver,  salt  and  saffron,  and  serve  it  up  in  broth. 

Small  Burds  Stew’d.— Take  small  burds;  pull,  draw,  clean,  and 
wash  them  ;  choop  off  the  leggs ;  and  fry  them  with  fresh  grease  right 
well ;  then  take  onions  small  minced,  fry  them/  and  cast  them  into  i 
an  earthen  pot,  and  take  a  good  portion  of  canyl  (cinnamon)  and 
wyne,  and  draw  through  a  stray ner,  and  cast  into  the  pot,  with  the  J 
onions;  then  put  the  burds  thereto,  with  clovys,  mace,  and  a  little 
pepyr,  and  let  them  boil  togeder,  then  add  white  sugar  and  powder 
gingyer,  6alt,  saffron,  and  serve  it  up. 

Lyodf.  Soup — Tako  milk  and  boil  it ;  then  take  yolks  of  eggs; 
draw  them  through  a  strayner  ;  pat  them  into  the  milk,  which  must 
be  set  on  the  fire,  but  not  suffered  to  boyle;  stir  it  till  it  be  somewhat 
thick  ;  add  thereto  salt  and  sugar,  and  cut  fair  paynement  in  round 
sops  for  sippets,  and  cast  t  hereon  and  serve  it  up.f 

Chaude  Wardens. — Take  warden  pears  ;  seethe  them  in  wine  or 
water ;  then  break  them  in  a  morter,  and  draw  them  through  a  strayner 
without  any  liquor,  and  put  them  in  a  pott  with  sugar  and  clarifyed 
honey  and  canal  enough,  and  Ictt  them  boile  ;  when  it  is  kele  (cold) 
cast  thereto  yolks  of  eggs  and  powder  of  gingyvur  enough  ;  and 
serve  it  up  in  manner  of  fish.  If  it  be  time  of  Lent,  leave  out  the 
eggs  ;  but  let  it  boil  till  it  be1  thick,  andserve  it  up  in  manner  of  rice. 

Oysters  in  Gravy. — Take  good  inilk,  and  draw  it  with  wine 
and  good  fish  broth  ;  then  boil  it  with  cloves,  mace,  sugar,  and 
powder  ofgingyver,  and  a  few  minced  onions;  take  fair  oysters  par¬ 
boiled,  and  cast  them  thereto;  when  they  have  boiled  togeder,  serve 
itforth. 

Almond  Caudkl. — Take  raw  almor.ds,  grynd  them,  and  then 
semper  with  good  ale  and  a  little  water;  strain  it  into  a  pot,  and 
let  it  boil  a  wide ;  cast  thereto  saffron  aud  salt,  and  serve  it  up  hott. 

Potaoe  on  a  Fish  Day. — Make  a  stiff  possets  of  milk  and  ale  ; 
then  draw  the  crudds  through  a  strayner  with  sweet  wyne,  or  Rochel 
wine,  and  make  it  somewhat  runnyng  and  somewhat  standing;  put 
a  good  quantity  of  sugar  or  honey,  but  not  too  much  ;  then  heat  it  a 
little,  and  serve  it  forth,  casting  oil  cattail  and  gingyver;  aud  if  you 
have  blanch  powder,  strow  it,  and  keep  it  as  while  as  you  can. 

Hennes  in  Bruette. — Take  the  hennes,  and  scald  them ;  cut 
them  in  gobetts,  and  seeth  them  with  pork,  pepyre,  gingyver  and 
bread ;  temper  it  up  with  the  same  broth  or  ale,  colour  it  with  saffron, 
seethe  it  together,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Atple  Muse. —  Take  apples,  seeth  them,  and  searse  them  through 
a  sieve  ;  then  add  almond,  milk,  honey,  grated  bread,  saffron,  sau- 
ders,  and  salt;  let  thorn  all  sethe  togeder,  stir  it  well,  and  serve  it. 

Fritiowis.— Take  flower,  milk,  and  eggs,  with  peppyr  and  saf¬ 
fron,  and  make  thereof  a  batter ;  shred  apples  therein,  fry  them,  and 
serve  them  up. 

N.  B.  The  above  receipts  are,  for-the  most  part,  in  modern  ortho¬ 
graphy  t  the  following  one  is  transcribed  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the 
original,  manuscript :  — 

Quynces,  or  Wardens  in  Pasi^— Take  and  make  fayre  round 
cotvns  of  fair  paste  ;  venne  take  fair  taw  quynces,  pare  yem  witli  a 
knvf,  and  take  fair  out  the’eore  ;  and  yannetake  sugre  ynow,  and  a  | 
liitel  poudre  of  gvnger  and  stoppe  the  hole  full  ;  and  aouche  a  1 1  or 
1 1 1  wardonys  or  quynces  in  a  cofyn,  and  cover  yem  and  let  yem 
bake;  and  for  defaute  of  sugre,  take  honey  ;  but  yanno  putte 
i  poudre  peper  thereon  and  gyngere  in  the  manor  forsayd.  j 

*  From  a  Mb.  in  the  library  of  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  | 

F.  A.  S,  ’ 

f  Q-,ere,  Wherein  this  differs  from  a  Devonshire  white  pot? 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CURFEW  BELL. 

This  utensil  is  called  a  Curfew,  or  Couvre-feu,  from  its  use, 
which  is  that  of  suddenly  putting  out  a  fire  :  the  method  of  applying 
it  was  thus :  — the  wood  and  embers  were  raked  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  back  of  the  hearth,  and  then  the  Curfew  was  put  over  them,  the 
open  part  placed  close  to  the  back  of  the  chimney ;  by  this  contri¬ 
vance,  the  air  being  almost  totally  excluded,  the  fire  was  of  course 
extinguished. 

This  Curfew  is  of  copper,  rivetted  together,  as  solder  would  have 
been  liable  to  melt  with  the  heat.  It  is  ten  inches  high,  sixteen 
inches  wide,  and  nine  inches  deep.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gosling,  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  to  whom  it  belongs,  says  it  has  been  in  his  family  for  time 
immemorial,  aud  was  always  called  the  Curfew.  Some  others  of' 
this  kind  are  still  remaining  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Probably  Curfews  were  used  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conque¬ 
ror,  for  the  more  ready  obedience  to  the  laws  of  that  King  ;  who  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  directed  that  on  the  ringing  of  a  certain 
bell,  thence  called  the  Curfew-bell,  all  persons  should  put  out  their 
fires  and  candles.  Whether  a  bell  was  ordered  to  ring  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  or  whether  the  signal  was  to  be  taken  from  the  Vespers, 
bell  of  the  Convents,  is  a  matter  in  which  antiquaries  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  agreed.  The  Curfew-bell  is  still  rung  in  many  of  our  country 
towns. 

Monsieur  Pasquier,  in  his  Ilecherches  do  la  France,  says,  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  Curfew-bell  was  a  custom  long  established  in  particular 
towns  in  France,  and  originated,  as  he  supposes,  in  times  of  tumult 
and  sedition.  But  the  earliest  instance  he  gives,  is  no  farther  back 
than  the  year  1331,  when  the  city  of  Laon,  which  had  forfeited  its 
privileges,  was  reinstated  therein  by  Philip  de  Valois,  who  directed 
that  for  the  future  a  Curfew-bell  should  be  rung  in  a  certain  tower 
in  that  city,  at  the  close  of  the  day.  He  then,  from  Polydore  Vir¬ 
gil,  cites  the  regulation  of  Willir»n  the  Conqueror  (respecting  that 
sigual)and  says,  that  he  docs  not  see  that  he  brought  it  from  France, 
nor  does  he  believe,  that  the  French  took  it  from  him.  If  he  Had 
assigned  any  reasons  for  this  positive  incredulity,  it  would  have  given 
his  readers  a  better  opinion  of  his  candour.  He  adds,  that  under 
the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and  VII.  it  came  much  into  use;  though 
from  what  can  be  gathered  from  his  vague,  and,  even  contradictory 
manner  of  treating  this  question,  it  seems  doubtful,  whether  it  was 
ever  universally  practised  in  France. 


A  Maiunku’s  Bequest. — At  Burgh,  in  tha  .Marsh, 

the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition,  that  a  parcel  of  land  was  given  by  a 
sea  Captain,  the  profits  of  which  were  to  be  appropriated  annually 
fur  the  purchasing  of  a  silk  cord  for  the  great  bell,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  The  tradition  states,  that  the  above  was 
given  in  'gratitude  for  a  deliverance  Uom- .shipwreck,  by  bearing  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  when  rung  m  the  evening!  It  appears  that  the 
mariners  wore  lost,  and  the  night  being  very  dark  and  stormy,  they 

IlflTn  vuff’aeoil  elttntrrftnlr  hur)  fhuti  n,R  Iwmrr^  thii  trnUiH  tvarMilll/. 


^TP*H  E  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  In s  way  to 
JL  Paris,  arriving  on  the  dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  was  received  by,  the 
Prince  himfelf  incog,  who  infilled  on  taking 
care  of  his  Majefty’s  horfes,  equipage,  ike. 
and  alio  >.0  take  him  to  a  feoufe  made  ready  for 
his  arrival.  The  whole  pf  the  Prince’s  attend¬ 
ants  were  induftrioufly  employed  in  the  fervice 
of  this  illuftrious  traveller,  who  of  courfe  found 
this  imagined  hotel  the  belt  prepared  of  any  on 
the  road.  When  the  Emperor  renewed  his 
journey,  fuch  fine  fed  ft  horfes  were  fixed  to  his- 
carriage,  that  he  confefled  they  did  honour  to 
his  landlord  the  poft-mafter.  The  poftilion  who 
drove  him  had  not,  as  the  reft,  the  ufwal  ftile 
of  habit  ;  a  bag-  wig,  rough  and  undreffed  old  - 
hoots  well  blacked,  and  his  whole  drefs  ma- 
nifefily  declared  the  injury  that  time  had  made 
on  him  ;  but  in  mounttrig  his  ho:  fe  he  had 
fuc-h  an  'air  of  activity,  that, the  Emperor  imme¬ 
diately  conceived  a  favourable”  opinion  of  him. 
When  the  Emperor  had  taken  his  place  in  his 
carriage,  the  poftilion  fi  t  off  like  lightning,  and 
arrived  at  the  appointed  itage  with  an  aftonifh- 
"ing-ff  eed,  and  fuch  as  no  other  horfes  the  Empe¬ 
ror  had  uftd  could  any  ways  equal.  The  dex¬ 
terous  poftilion  was  not  only  immediately  called 
and  well  rewarded,  but  prom; fed  a  place  in  the 
Emperor’s  fervice,  if  he  would  accept  it. 
“  With  all  mv  heai't  (faid  the  poftilion  in  a  jocofe  J 
manner).”  Veiy  well  (faid  the  Emperor)  take  a 
draught  of  wine,  and  we’ll  fet  off.”’  “  Two,  if 
you  pleafe  (faid 'he  poftilion),  and  then  I’ll  whip 
you  over  fix  more  leagues  in  a  trice.”  One 
of  the  boys  of  the  inn  brought  him  a  bottle  of 
wine,  which  be  took  in  one  hand,  fainted  the 
Emperor  with  the  other,  and  then  drank  freely 
-  like  a  poftilibn.  The  Emperor  again  got  into 
his  carriage—”  Drive  on  my  friend  (faid  he) 
you'1  fhali  have  fomething  mo,  e  for  your  fpeed.” 
“  Oh,  by  my  foul,  no  doubt,  mailer  (faid  the 
poftilion),  I  find  you  a  worthy  Gentleman.” 
They  prefen tly  arrived  at  the  ftage,  where  . h’ey 
refre(hed,and  the  poftilion  received  a  handful  of 
ducats,  .which  he  took  without  counting,  and 
wentout  as  goingto  the  liable.  “I  never  had  filch 
a  good  relief  of  horfes,  nor  fo  good  a  poftilion” 
(faid  the  Emperor  to  his  new  landh  rd).  <s  I 
believe  it  firmly  (faid  the  inn  keeper),  the 
horfes  belong  to  his  Highnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wurtemburg,  and  the  Prince  himfelf  was  your  j 
poftilion.”  The  Emperor  gave  immediate 
orders  to  go  and  feek  the  Prince;  but  it  was 
needlei's,  he  had  fet'  off  for  his  own  paiace,  and 
it  was  impoffible  to  overt  ke  him.  The  Em¬ 
peror  was  extremely  furprifed  at  the  fingula- 
I  rit y  of  this  piece  of  gallantry,  and  d;re<5tly 
1  wrote  to  the  Prince  his  acknowledgments  for 
fuch  a  condefcending  fervice. 

The  fell  owing  Mufical  Anecdote,  however 
Singular ,  is  circmnjl  anti  ally  true. — A  mail  who 
many  years  lived,  and  (till  does  live,  at  Aller- 
ton,  near  Liverpool,  by  trade  a  taylor,  but 
who  could  occafionally  handle  his  fiddle  as 
well  as  his  needle  ;  on  his  way  home,  from  j 
whence  he  had  been  exercifing  his  mufical  ta-  | 
lents  for  the  entertainment  of  ■  firm  e  of  his! 
country  neighbours,  in  paffing  through  a  field,  j 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  j 
month  of  June,  was  attacked  by  a  Bull.  After  : 
feveral  efforts,  to.  efcape,  he  attempted  toafeend  j 
a  tree  ;  not,  however,  fucceeding  in  the  at-  j 
tempt,  a  momentary  impulfe  directed  him  to- j 
pull  out  his  fiddle,  and,  fortifying  himfelf  be-  i 
hind  the  tree  as  well  as  he  could,  began  to  j 
play  ;  upon  which  the  enraged  animal  became 
totally  difarmed  of  his  ferocity,  and  appeared 
to  liften  with  feeming  .great  attention,  ^he 
affrighted  foe  Snip,  finding  his  fierce  and  for¬ 
midable  enemy  fo  much  appealed,  began  to 
I  think  of  making  his  efcape,  left  off  playing, 

1  and  was  moving  off,  without  .even  .the  flight  eft 
defire  to  know  who  fhould  pay  the. piper.  This, 
however,  the  bull  would  not  fuffer;  for  no 
fooner  had  our  Orpheus  ceafed  his  fafeinating 
ftrain,  than  the  bull’s  rage. appeared  to  return 
with  as  much  violence  as  before.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  was  glad  to  have  recourfe  a  fecond  time 
to  his  fiddle,  which  as  inftantly  operated  again, 
like  a  magic  charm  upon  the  bull,  who  became 
as  compoied  and  attentive  as  before.  He  after¬ 
ward  made  feveral  more  attempts  to  efcape, 
but  all  in  vain  ;  for  no  fooner  did  he  flop  his 
fiddle,  than  the  bull’s  anger  returned,  fo  that 
he  was  compelled  to  continue  fiddling  away  till 
near  fix  o’clock  (about  three  hours),  and  until 
the  family  came  to  fetch  home  the  cows,  by 
which  he  was  relieved  and  refeued  from  a 
tirefome  labour  and  frightful  fituation.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  firft  man  upon  record  who  may 
really  be  faid  to  have  fiddled for  his  life,  and  who 
has  truly  fulfilled  the  Poet’s  idea,  that  ' 

**  Mn  f/.n  hii  r.  r.hnrn? r  in  Conth#  7. . n 


Cibber. 

RS.  Sufanna  Maria  Cibber,  whofe  maiden 
name  was  Arne,  and  whofe  merit  as  an  1 
a&refs  is  fo  well  known,  and  has  been  fo  long 
eftablilhed,  was  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  up- 
holfterer  in  Covent  Garden,  and  is  filler  to  that 
great  mufical  compofer  Dr.  Thomas  Auguftine 
Arne.  — Her  firft  appearance  on  the  ftage  was  as 
a  Singer ;  in  which  light,  the  fweetnefs  of  her 
voice,  and  ftrength  of  her  judgment,  rendered 
her  very  foon  conspicuous.  In  the  year  1736, 
however,  (he  made  her  firft  attempt  as  a  ipeak- 
ing  Performer,  in  the  character  of  Zara,  in  Mr. 
Hill’s  tragedy  of  that  name,  being  its  firft  repre- 
fentation  ;  in  which  part  fhe  gave  both  furprize 
;  and  delight  to  the  audience,  who  were  no  lefs 
i  charmed  with  the  beauties  of  her  prefent  per¬ 
formance,  than  with  the  profpeCt  of  future  en¬ 
tertainment  from  fo  valuable  an  acquifidon  to 
the  ftage. — A  profpedt  which  has  ever  fince  been 
perfedliy  maintained,  and  a  meridian  luftrefhone 
forth  fuily  equal  to  what  was  promifed  irom  the 
morning  dawn. — And  tho’  it  may  not  appear  to 
have  any  immediate  relation  with  our  prefent 
delign,  yet  I  cannot,  with  juftice  to  her  merit, 
difpenfe  with  the  transmitting  down  to  pofterity, 
by  this  opportunity,  fome  flight  idea  of  this  ca¬ 
pital  ornament  of  our  prefent  ftage. — Her  perfon 
is  ftill  perfedliy  elegant;  for  altho’  fhe  is  fome- 
what  declined  beyond  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
even  wants  that  emhonpoitit ,  which  fometimes  is 
alliftant  in  concealing  the  impreffion  made  by 
the  hand  of  time,  yet  there  is  fo  complete  a 
fymmetry  and  proportion  in  the  different  parts 
which  conftitute  this  Lady’s  form,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  view  her  figure  and  not  think  her  young, 
or  look  in  her  face  and  not  confider  her  handfome. 
—  Her  voice  is  beyond  conception  plaintive  and 
mufical,  yet  far  from  deficient  in  powers  tor  the 
expreffion  of  refentment  ordifdain  ;  and  fo  much 
equal  command  of  feature  does  Ihe  poffefs  for  the 
repreientation  of  pity  or  rage,  of  complacency 
or  difdain,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  whe¬ 
ther  fhe  affe&s  the  hearts  of  an  audience  moft, 
when  playing  the  gentle,  the  delicate  Celia,  or 
the  haughty,  the  refenting  Hermione ;  in  the  in¬ 
nocent,  love-fick  Juliet,  or  in  the  forftken,  the 
enraged  Al'cia.  In  a  word,  through  every  caft 
of  tragedy  Ihe  is  excellent,  and,  could  we  forget 
the  excellence  of  a  Pritchard,  we  fhould  be  apt 
to  lay,  inimitable.  She  has  of  late  made  fome 
attempts  in  comedy.  —  They  have,  however, 
been  in  no  degree  equal  to  her  excellence  in  the 
oppofite  walk  ;  and  indeed,  after  the  mention  I 
have  juft  made  of  another  Lady,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  remind  my  reader,  that  one  After  and 
one  A  ft  refs  univerfally  capital,  is  as  much  as 
can  be  expedled  to  be  the  produce  of  a  fingle 
century. — But  to  drop  this  digreffion.  Mrs. 
Cibber  was  fecond  wife  to  Mr.  Theophilus  Cib¬ 
ber.  In  what  year  they  were  married,  I  do  not 
exadlly  know,  but  imagine  it  to  have  been  no 
very  long  time  before  her  appearance  in  Zara, 
that  being  by  his  own  account  in  1736,  and  in 
the  year  1733  his  comedy  of  the  Lover  came  firft 
on  the  ftage,  a  principal  £art  in  which  was  per¬ 
formed  by  his  firft  wife.  What  were  the  con- 
lequences  of  their  union  is  too  well  known,  to 
render  my  entering  into  any  particular  in  re¬ 
lation  to  them  necelfary. 

Of  the  late  Dr.  Wrighte  and- his  Library. 

About  17  years  ago  the  Doctor  had  little  but 
his  profefiion  to  fupport  him. 

Tunbridge  was  the  fafhionahle  refort  of  the 
invalids  of  that  day,  and  there  the  young  phy- 
fieians  'grouped,  of  courfe.  Dr.  Wrighte  was  of 
this  number;  and  theie  he '  was  lucky  enough 
to  he  called  in  to  an  elderly  lady,  who  had  a 
cancer  in  her  bread,  and  had  been  formerly, 
an  attendant  on  the  Princefs  Louifa.  The 
Do <51  or  cured  her,  and  in  return  fhe  gave  him 
her  hand,  and  a  landed  ellate  of  iaool.  a  year- 
|  She  died  in  two  years  after  her  marriage,  and 
the  Doclor,  like  a  philofopher,  having  Fortune 
enough  to  enjoy  the  otium  cum  dignitate , 
a  mu  fed  himfelf  with  collecting  fcarce  books; 
he  had  more  inclination  than  talle  for  this  bud- 
neb  ;  but,  uniting  himfelf,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  i  f  a  good  table,  with  thofe  who  had,  he 
was  foon  converfmt  in  all  the  fcarce  editions. 

He  died  of  an  atrophy  about  three  months 
ago,  at  the  age  of  47,  leaving  a  few  legacies  to 
his  friends,  and  the  remainder  of  his  fortune  to 
his. neared  relations. 

His  Library  for  its  fize,  was  reckoned  valua- 
able,  even  by  the  connoiffeurs  ;  and  the  moll 
valuable  books  in  it  were  his  black  lettered  plays, 
of  which  he  had  a  great  and  curious  collection. 
The  reading  books  1'old  but  indifferently  ;  “  but 
all  fuch  reading  as  was  never  read”  fold,  as 
ufual,  according  to  the  rivalfh'ip  of  contending 
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'Ihe  two  deareft  books  in  the  fale  were  the 
fto  of  Marlowe,  which  fold  for  16  guineas  ; 
d  a  Hollingfhead  for  iyL 


XtfE  C  ID  xrrwws  hak  e  ripe*  a  r  tymft 
Mr.  Johnson. 

IN  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  coaches-  being  yet 
uncommon,  and  hired  coaches  not  at  al!  in 
ufe,  thole  that  were  too  proud,  too  tender,  or 
too  idle  to  walk,  went  on  horfeback  to  any  dif-  I 
tant  b.ufinefs  or  diveriion.  Many  came  on  horfe¬ 
back  to  the  play,  and  when  Sbakefpear  lied  to 
London  from  the  terror  of  a  profecution,  his 
firft  expedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the 
Play-houfe,  and  hold  the  horfes  of  thofe  that 
had  no  fervants,  that  they  might  be  ready  again 
after  the  performance.  In  this  office  he  became 
fo  confpicuous  for  his  care  and  readinefs,  that  in 
a  ffiort  time  every  man,  as  he  alighted,  called 
for  Will.  Shakefpear,  and  fcarcely  any  other 
waiter  was  irufted  with  a  hotle  while  Will. 
Shakefpear  could  be  had.  This  was  the  firffi 
dawn  of  better  fortune.  Shakefpear  finding  more 
horfes  put  into  his  hand  than  he  conld  hold, 
hired  boys  to  wait  under  his  infpection,  who, 
when  Will.  Shakefpear  was  fummoned,  were 
immediately  to  prefent  themfelves,  li  I  am  Shake- 
fpear’s  boy.  Sir.”  In  time  Shakefpear  found 
higher  employment,  but  as  Ion”  as  the  practice 
of  riding  to  the  Pjay-houle  continued,  the  wait¬ 
ers  that  held  the  horfes  retained  the  appellation 
cf  Shakefpear’s  boys. 

Remarkable  hijlance  of  the  Sagacity  of  a  DOG, 
and  AffeSlicn  for  his  Mailer. 

IN  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  King  of  France, 
a  Gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Aubri  de 
Montciidier,  palling  alone- in  tffi*  foreffi  of 
Bundi,  was  affiuTinated  and  buried  at  the  root 
of  a  tree.  His  Dog  remained  fcvcral.  (lavs  on 
hi?  grave,  and  did  not  quit  it,  till  preffed  by 
hunger.  He  came  to  Paris,  to'  the  houfe  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Aubri,  and, 
by  his  mournful  howlings,  feemed' to  inform 
him  of  the  l.ifs  they  had  liiii'alned.  After  hav¬ 
ing  eaten,  he  renews  his  cries,  goes  to  the 
door,  turns  his  head  to  fee  if  any  one  follows 
Him,  returns  to  this  friend  of  his  Matter,  and 
pulls  him  by  die  coat,  as  it  were  to  defire  Lina 
to  come  along  with  him.  The.fingularity  of 
all  the  Dog’s  motions his  coming  without  his 
Matter,  whom  he  never  quitted ;  the  Matter 
.who  had  fuddenly  difappeared,  and  perhaps 
that  diftribution  of  juftice  and  events  -which  . 
feldom  permits  crimes  to  remain  long  conceal¬ 
ed  ;  all  thefe  particulars  wrere  inducements  for 
following  the  Dog.  As  foon  as  the  Dog  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  he  redoubled  his  bowl¬ 
ings,  lcratching  up  ■  the  earth,  as  a  fign  for 
feeking  in  that  place.  Thev  digged  down  into 
it,  and  there  found  the  body  of  the  unhappy 
Aubri.  Some  time  after  the  Dog  fees,  by 
chance,  the  Affaflin,  whom  all  the  hiftori  ms- 
call  the  Chevalier  Macaire  ;  he  jumps  at  his 
throat,  and  with  great,  -difficulty  i$  made  to  let 
go  h;s  hold.  Every  time  of  meeting  him,  he 
attacks,  ai  d  purfucs  him  with'  the  fame  firry. 
The  in\eterate  hatred  of  t lie  Dog,  agai-nft  this 
'man  only,  begins,  to  appear  extraordinary. 
Several  call  to  mind  the  affection  he  ha-d  ffiewn 
for  his  Matter,  and,  at  the*  fame- time,  the 
many  occallons  on  which  the  Chevalier  Macaire 
had.  given  proofs  of  his  hatred  and  engy  again  ft 
Aubri  de  Montdidier.  Some  other  circum- 
ft  races  corroborate  tliefe  liifdicions.  The 
Kirjg,  informed  of  all  that  was  laid,  had  the 
Df.g  brought  to  him,  who  feemed  quite  eufv 
and  peaceable,  till,  feeing  Macaire.,  in  the 
midtt  of  twenty  other  courtiers,  lie  turned, 
barked  at,  and  ttrove  to  dart  upon  him.  Iq 
thefe" times  a  combat  was  ordered  between  the 
accufer  and' the,  accufed,  when  the  proofs  of 
the  crime  were  not  fufficiently  convincing. 
.Thofe  forts  of  combats  were  called  ‘  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  becaufe  it  was  firmly  believed, 
that  heaven  would  fooner  work  a  miracle  than 
let  innocence  be  oppreffed.  The  King,  from 
fill  the  appearances  of  Macairc’s  guilt,  judged, 
that  he  was  engaged,  or  under  an  obligation 
to  light,  that  is,  he  ordered  a  duel  between 
the  Chevalier  and  the  Dog.  The  field  was. 
marked  out  in'  the  Ifle  of  Notre  Dame,  'which 
was  then  an  empty  and  uninhabited  piece  of 
ground*  Macaire  was  armed  with  a  large 
luck  ;  the  Dog  had  a  hogffiead,  with  the  ftaves 
at  one  end  knocked  out,  for  his  retreat, ^aud  to 
gain  feme  refpite,  during  the  interniiiiions  of 
fighting.  Being  let  loofe,  he  runs  and  turns 
immediately  about  his  Adverfary,  avoids  his 
•  blows,  threatens  him  fometinAes  on  one  fide, 
and  fometimes  on  another  ;  tires  him  ;  and  at 
Lift,  darting,  feizes  him  by  the  throat,  throws 
him  down,  and  obliges  him  to  confefe  his  crime 
in  the  prefence  of  the  King  and  the  whole 
Court. 

The  memory  of  this  Dog  was  deferving  of 
icing  preferred  to  p.  lltrity  by  a  monument, 
\vl  rch  ftiti  fubfifts  over  ti.e  cUmncy-piec  *  (ft 
-  c  great  S.dpeo  of  .  c  Cafitie  ivl-uit.  r0is.  t 


'  '  Chdratter  if  John  T)uke  of  Argyle. 

From  Thoughts ,  Ejfays ,  'and  Maxims,  chief  y 
religious  and  political.  j  By  Charles  Howard, 
Efq;  of  Or ayjlock  in  Cumberland. 

y 

THIS  nobleman  was  a  Scotchman,  chief  and 
head  of  the  ancient  and  numerous  family 
of  the  name  of  Campbell  in  Scotland.  He  was 
duke  and  peer  of  Scotland,  and  the  fame  in 
England  by  the  title  of  Greenwich,  which  he 
acquired  himfelf  before  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  and  perhaps  lie  may  allude  to  this 
by  the  motto  he  then  took,  Vix  ilia  nofra  voco 
quiz  hen  fecimus  ipjt.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  profeffioo  of  arms,  and  behaved  very  well, 
and  in  a  foldier-like  and  gallant  manner  ;  wit- 
nefs  his  conduct  upder  the  duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  and  liis  behaviour  at  Sherif-Moof, 
where  he  commanded  in  chief,  and  was  tlie 
principal  means  and  caufe  of  the  total  ex¬ 
tinction,  at  that  time,  of  the  rebellion  in  Scot¬ 
land,  without  much  blood-ffied.  He  had  then 
a  very  difficult  part  to  aft  aS  a  Scotchman  ; 
for  at  that  period  three  parts  out  of  four  of 
that  kingdom  were  naturally  and  afleftion- 
ately  Jacobites,  though  they  had  fewer  Roman 
Catholics  among, them  than  in  either  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  England  or  Ireland  ;  and,  perhaps, 
for  that  reafon  more  openly  determined,  and 
daringlv  profeiled  being  aefting  friends  to  the 
Stuart  family. 

In  direft  opposition  to  him,  or  that  part  of 
the  arrtiy  he  commanded,  at  the  head  of  all  his 
Campbylls  was  placed  Campbell  earl  of  Bvead- 
albio,  of  the  fame  family  and  kindred,  by 
fome  fatal  error  that  ever  mifguided  and  to  died 
that  unhappy  family  of  the  Stuarts,  and  all 
its  adherents.  What  was  the  conffqnence  : 
Both  fets  of  Campbells,  from  family  affection, 
refufed  to  ftrike  a  ftroke*  and  retired  out  of 
the  field  of  battle.  He  never  was  firft  mirfif- 
ter,  but  was  a  very  able  jftatdinan  and  poli¬ 
tician,  and  was  molt  iteadily  fixed  in  thofe 
principles  that  he  thought  light,  and  not  to  be 
fhaken  or  changed.  His  delicacy  and  honour 
were  fo  great,  that  it  hurt ‘him  to  be  even  fuf- 
p.edled ;  witnefs  that  application  faid  to  be 
made  to  him  by  one  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Stuart  family,  in  1743,  or  1744,  in  order  to 
gain  his  intereft,  which  was. considerable  both 
in  England  and  Scotland.  He  immedii.t tty 
fent  the  letter  to  the  fecretary  of  frate,  and  it 
vext  him  ranch  even  to  have  an  application 
made  him,  left  any  perfon  ffiould  think  him 
capable  of  a  Cling  a  double  part.  He  was 
equally  firm  and  refolute  in  his  oppofition  to 
the  meafurcs  and  minifters,  when  he  thought 
them  wrong. 

He  did  not  oppofe  Sir  Robert  Walpole  cut 
of  piiquei  party,  or  faffion,  but  becaufe  he 
thought  fome  of  his  mcafures  were  erroneous, 
and  that  he  made  corruption  too  much  the 
guide  and  ftandard  of  his  actions.  Indeed, 
this,  and  his  playing  the  fool  with  Jacobi  tiffin, 
and  his  keeping  it  as  a  ftalking-horfe  to  him¬ 
felf  in  its  power,  and  not  attacking  its  head¬ 
quarters,  as  it  has  been  effectually  done  lince, 
teems  the  irioft  blame-worthy  part  of  this  Mi- 
lViter’s  character,  who  orherwife  was  a  verv 
able  one,  a  f  riend  to  liberty,  and  underftood 
the  conftitution  of  his  country  well.  You  never 
can  fo  effectually  take  any  principle  from  man 
,by  power,  force,  or  anv  method,  as- you  do 
when  you  take  it  from  their  minds;  and  thofe 
people  you  diveft  of  this  opinion,  yon  make 
.more  eafv,  chcarful  in  their  mind,  and  more 
capable  of  ferving  you. 

When  he  thought  meafuires -wrong  or  cor¬ 
rupt,  he.  cared  not -who  was  the  author,  how¬ 
ever  great  or  puweiful  he  .might  be;  witnefs 
ihis  bdldlv  attacking  the  great  Duke  of  Mail- 
borough  in  the  houfe  of  Lord's,  about  his  fo¬ 
rage  and  army  compacts  ip  Flandeis,  in  the 
verv  zenith  of  his  pcwei  and  popularity •;  tho’ 
in  all  orh-r-  rcffiWs, .  i.e-tyas  the  moft  able  re¬ 
nowned  General  of  Lis  time.  He  dcf.  rved, 
and  indeed  Pc, was  no:  iy  an J  amply  rewarded 

by  his  country.  The  Duke  of  Argyje  poffeffed: 
great  publick  places  and  honourable  employ¬ 
ments,  which  did  not  influence  him  in  his 
way  of  affing, '  or  voting  in  Parliament,  as  he 
fhewed  upon  feveral  occafions,  by  refigning 
them  when  he  thought  any  thing  was  required 
of  him  to  comply  with  that  he  did  not  think. 
nsht.  In  this  he  is  cenfured  by  fome,  as  too 
hafty  ;  for  why  ffiould  a  man  punifh  himfelf 
when  he  aCts  upon  principle,  and  deprive  his 
country  of  his  lervice,  becaufe  he  thinks  ano¬ 
ther  doth  wrong  ?  If  he  was  miftaken,  it  mutt 
;  ,  as  Ltde  as  any  man,  becaufe  he  had  a  good 
head  and  heart.  In  the  houfe  of  Lords  he  fpoke 
well,  with  a  firm,  manly,  and  noble  eloquence, 
and  ieems  todeferve  the  character  given  of  him 
by  Pope  : 


Argxle  the  Prate’s  whole  thunder  born  to  wield 
And  ihake  alike  the  fenate  und  the  field. 


m.  -  ^ 

Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  June,  in  a  critique  on  Brace- 
bridge  Hull,  lias  the  following  remarks: 

“  Ere  we  part  with  the  author,  we  would  change  a  word 
■with  him  as  to  the  exertions  he  is  making. to  produce  amic¬ 
able  feelings  between  his  native  land  and  its  parent  coun  ly. 
Rlr.  Irving  is  evidently  an  amiable  and  well-meaning  mau  ; 
and  we  like  him  the  better  for  the  good-natured  vaui  y 
which  he  betrays  in  asserting  that  his  philantrophic  la¬ 
bours  have  been  Crowned  with  success.  I  bat  England 
has  of  late  evinced  friendly  sentiments,  towards  America, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  as  those  sentiments  were 
chiefly  marked  by  the  reception  of  the  Sketch  Book,  it  is 
evident  that  they  preceded  that  certainly  talented  worn, 
and  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Irving’s  book  was  more  owing  to 
'our  libei al  feelings,  than  our  liberal  feelings  to  i\lr.  Irving's 
book.  “  The primum  mobile  of  the  day,”  as  Byron  eajs,*  is 
cant and  the  existing'  species  most  prevalent  end  most  dis¬ 
gusting  is  the  cant  of  liberality.  There  is  not  a  puny 
whipster  that  has  paid  his  half-guinea  to  cross  the  Channel, 
that  does  not  launch  forth,  on  his  return,  in  praise  of  French 
valour  and  French  generosity  ;  and  if  he  ever  had  a  sample 
of  either,  it  must  have  been  that  a  (/ertdcirme  stuck  a 
bayonet  in  his  end.  There  is  not  a  poetaster  among  us,  that 
Will  not  prate  of  the  “pleasant  land  of  Italy.”  And  some  ol 
them,  wtio  go  about  weeping  over  graves,  and  pretend,  for¬ 
sooth,  that  they  worship  freedom.  will  indite  their  elegies  to  ■ 
the  shades  of  Ariosto,  of  Tasso,  of  Petrarch — to  the  foreign 
bards,  the  slaves  mid  minions  of  some  worthless,  poor,  petty 
tyrant,  while  they  feel  not  in  their  breasts  one  chord  of 
sympathy  with  Milton,  or  with  one  of  those  genuine  English 
spirits,  which,  were  these  soi-disaut.  philosophers  true  even 
to  the  political  creed  they  profess,  should  be  the  gods  of  their 
idolatry..  And  now  there  is  not  an  essayist,  or  an  editor,  that 
will  not. fawn  upon  America — that  will  not  compare  her  pretty 
infantine  authors  to  the  eloquent  thinkers  of  our  own  country 
—  and  that  will  not  condemn  some  drudge  of  a  contributor 
to  tack  together  a  memoir  of  Patrick  Henry. 

“  But  there  isa  false,  hollow  feeling  about  the  age — a  Quixo¬ 
tism,  after  the  spirit  of  chivaly  has  departed — a  vain  seeking 
and  aping  of  noble  sentiment,  of  which  the  degenerate  crea¬ 
tures  can  assume  but  the  mask  and  the  garb.  In  ages  past, 
which  we,  forsooth*  call  dark,  and  barbarous,  and  illiberal, 
men  knew  how  to  join  respect  for  other  countries  with 
unshaken  love  and  declared  preference  for  their  own.  They 
understood,  and  could  entertain  a  generous  enmity,  a  noble 
hate — prejudice  was  with  them  hallowed  into  a  virtue — and 
patriotism  was  a  religion  which  they  had  not  yet  learned  to 
disbelieve  or  compromise.  Let  such  feelings  be  placed  on  the 
page  of  history,  by  the  side  of  our  affected  philanthropy  and 
adulation  of  foreigners — onr  fitful  and  alternate  gleams  of 
friendship  and  spite,  and  let  us  judge  to  whom  hereafter  the 
meed  of  honour  shall  be  given.  But  ’tis  wrong  to  say  our,  or 
to  attribute  to  the  British  nation  the  cant  of  a  prating  few . 
The  population  of  our  island  is  overgrown,  and  almost  out¬ 
numbered  by  a  crowd  of  offsets  aud  burrs — Cockueys,  and 
critics,  and  travellers,  and  radicals,  that,  possessing  no  na¬ 
tional  interest,  are  incapable  of  a  national  feeling.  These 
are  the  theo-philant hropists,  the  lovers  of  the  human  race, 
whose  voice  is  to  be  heard  from  every  synod  of  ragamuffins, 
— and  who  seem  to  declare  the  sentiments  of  England  to  him 
who  cannot  enter  into  the  silent  and  thoughtful  spirit  of  the 
English  people.  Charity,  and  humanity,  and  politeness,  are 
the  gaberdines  they  all  creep  under — no  one  pretends  to  energy 
— no  one  to  independence;  and  should  John  Bull  venture  to 
speak  with  his  original  and  ouce-admired  bluntness,  he  is 
anathematized  on  a(l  sides,  as  a  pest  of  society,  as  an  illiberal 
boor,  as  one  that  should  be  visited  with  condign  punishment. 
And  let  liberality  and  politeness  once  put  their  hands  to  the 
torture, — bigotry  never  strained  to  their  pitch. 

“  We  have  no  wish  to  sow  the  seeds  of  hate,  but  we  dis¬ 
like  to  see  a  canting  and  nonsensical  abuse  of  old  feelings. 
There  is  a  difference,  though  unperceivable  by  some  faint, 
hearted  gentlemen,  betweeu  enmity  and  envy,  between 
generous  rivalry  and  narrow  hate.  I-et  those  who  destroy 
the  nobler  evil,  beware,  lest  they  but  afford  the  baser  room  to 
spring  up.  Let  us  remember  that  no  nation  has  e ter  been 
great  that,  in  comparison  with  itself,  did  not  hold  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  contempt.  And  we  know  that  those  countries  of 
Europe,  which  are  now  desert  and  enslaved,  owe  their  mis. 
fortuues  chiefly  and  especially  to  the  want  of  that  national 
j  pride  and  national  prejudice  which  some  among  us  would  cry 
|  down.  And  if  it  be  alleged  that  they  would  uot  go  so  deep — 
that  it  is  merely  civility  and  courteousness  they  recommend, 
we  tell  these  Chesterfields  on  a  large  scale,  these  arrangers  of 
etiquette  between  nations,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  (un¬ 
known  but  for  having  been  by  them  brought  forward,  and 
alluded  to)  there  has  been  sufficient  civility  between  the  peo¬ 
ple,  unless  indeed  nothing  short  of  absolute  hugging  will 
satisfy  them.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  all  this 
is  about — what  are  they  talking  of — or  whom  do  they  allude 
to?  If  the  American  journals  abuse  us,  who  cares  for  that? 
who  reads  them,  or  hears  them?  And  as  toour  own  periodical 
works,  they  have  never  applied  to  the  whole  continent  of 
America  one  half  of  the  obloquy  and  reproach  that  has  inevi¬ 
tably  fallen  to  the  share  of  any  single  name  of  notoriety  among 
us.  Then,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  this 
stupid  cant  about  good  feeling, and  civility,  and  philanthropy : 
one  sermon  is  quite  enough  upon  the  text.  Aud  let  Mr. 
Irving,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  others,  who  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  subject,  be  told,  That  their  amicable  preaching,  by 
turning  discussion  directly  upon  the  mutual  opinions  of  the 
nations,  are  calculated,  more  than  the  most  envenomed  libels, 
to  excite  hostility,  and  to  widen  the  breach.” 

Queen  Elizabeth. — The  late  Duke  of  Chfiados  told  Sir 
Robert  — ,  a  master  in  Chancery,  that  an  ancestor  of  his  was 
sub  governoi  of  the  Tower  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign;  and,  during 
tiie  time  of  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Elizabeth’s  con¬ 
finement  there,  an  order  came  to  him,  in  all  appearance  signed 
by  tiie  Queen,  for  taking  the  ’Princess  into  the  inner  apartment 
of  the  Tower,  and  cutting  off  her  head.  On  this  Mr.  Bridges 
dismissed  the  messenger,  and  went  directly  to  Court,  desiring 
I  to  speak  with  the  Queen  ;  to  whom  he  shewed  the  older,  tell¬ 
ing  her  Majesty  that  he  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
-  ,,  of'  the  signature.  The  Queen  expressed  great  surprise  at  the 
sight  of  it,  aud  thanked  him  most  heartily  for  coming  to  her, 
assuring  him  that  it  was  never  her  intention  to  deal  so 
with  her  sister ;  anil  said  farther,  that,  as  she  was  not  safe  where 
she  then  was, she  would  take  eare  to  remove  her;  which  was 
done  accordingly.  After  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne, 
she  did  not  forget  this  service,  but  rewarded  Mr.  Bridges 


(From  “  Parish  Annals.”] 

“  Mr-  C&yenne,  of  Wheat  rig,  having  for  several  years  Been 
in  a  declining  way,  partly  brought  on  by  the  consuming  nre 
of  his  furious  passion,  and  partl  y  by  the  decay  ot  old  age,  sent 
for  me  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sabbath  of  March  in  this 
year.  I  was  surprised  at  the  message,  and  went  to  the  u  heat- 
rig  house  directly  •  where,  by  the  lights  in  the  windows  as  1 
gazed  xtp  through  the  policy  to  the  door,  I  saw  something 
extraordinary  was  going  on.  Sambo,  the  blackarnore  servant, 
opened  the  door,  and  without  speaking  shook his  head  ;  tor 
it  was  an  affectionate  creature,  aud  as  fond  of  Ins  master  as  it 
he  had  been  his  own  father.  By  this  sign  1  guessed  that  the 
old  gentleman  was  thought  to  be  drawing  near  his  latter  end. 
so  1  walked  softly  after  Sambo  up  the  stair,  and  was  shewn 
into  the  chamber  where  Mr.  Cayenne,  since  he  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house,  usually  sat.  His  wife  had  been  dead  some 
years  before. 

Mr-  Cayenne  was  sitting  in  his  easy  chair,  with  a  white 
cotton  night-cap  on  his  head,  and  a  pillow  at  his  shoulders  to 
keep  him  straight.  But  his  head  had  fallen  down  on  his 
breast,  and  he  breathed  like  a  panting  baby.  Hts  legs  were 
swelled,  and  bis  feet  restechan  a  footstool.  His  face,  which 
was  wont  to  be  the  colour  of  a  peony  rose,  was  of  a  yellow  hue, 
with  a  patch  of  red  on  each  cheek  likea  wafer,  and  his  nose 
was  shir pet  and  sharp,  and  of  an  unnatural  purple.  Death 
was  evidently  fighting  with  Nature  for  the  possession  of  the 
body.  “  Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  said  1  to  myself,  as 
1  sat  me  down  beside  him. 

When  l  had  been  seated  some  time,  the  power  was  given 
him  to  raise  his  head  as  it  were  ajee,  and  he  looked  at  me 
with  the  tail  of  his  eye,  which  I  saw  was  glittering  and  glosy. 
ti  Doctor  ”  for  he  always  called  me  doctor,  though  I  am  uot  or 
that ' degree,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  were  his  words,  uttered 

with  some  difficulty.  . 

imui-aai t  cir  I  reolied  in  a  svmDa- 
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i  thising  manner.' 

“  Damned  bad,”  said  he,  as  if  1  had  been  the  cause  of  hts 
suffering.  I  was  daunted  to  the  very  heart  to  hear  him  in 
such  an  ungenerate  state;  but  after  a  short  pause  I  addressed 
myself  to  him  again, saying,  that  “  I  hoped  he  would  soon  be 
more  at  ease,  and  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Lord  chas- 
teneth  whom  he  lovelh.” 

“  The  devil  take  such  love,”  was  his  awful  answer,  which 
was  to  me  as  a  blow  on  the  forehead  with  a  melt.  However, 

1  was  resolved  to  do  my  duty  to  the  miserable  sinner,  let  him 
say  what  he  would.  Accordingly,  I  stooped  towards  him 
with  my  hands  on  mv  knees,  and  said,  in  a  compassionate 
voice,  “  U’b  very  true,  sir,  that  you  are  in  great  agony,  but 
the  goodness  of  God  is  without  bound,’ 

u  Curse  me  if  I  think  so,  doctor,”  replied  the  dying  urcir- 
cumcised  Philistine.  But  he  added  at  whiles,  hts  breathless¬ 
ness  being'  grievous,  and  often  broken  by  a  sore  hiccup,  “l  am 
however  no  saint,  as  you  know,  doctor:  so  I  wish  you  to  put 
in  a  word  for  me,  doctor,  for  you  know  that  in  these  times, 
doctor,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  subject  to  die  a  Christian. 

This  was  a  poor  account  of  the  state  of  his  soul,  but  it  was 
plain  I  could  make  no  better  o’t  by  entering  into  any  religious 
discourse  or  controversy  with  him,  he  being  then  in  the  last 
gasp ;  so  1  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  him  with  great  since¬ 
rity  imploring  the  Lord,  as  an  awakened  sense  of  grace  to  the 
dvh’o-  man,  that  it  would  please  him  to  lift  up,  though  it  were 
but  tor  the  season  of  a  minute,  the  chastening  hand  whicti 
was  laid  so  heavily  upon  his  aged  servant  ;  at  which  Mr. 
Cayenne,  as  if  indeed  the  hand  had  been  then  lifted,  cried  out, 
i  «  None  of  that  stuff,  doctor ;  you  kuow  that  I  caunot  call  my 
8 el f  his  servant.” 

Was  ever  a  minister  in  his  prayer  so  broken  in  upon  by  a 
perishing  sinner!  However,  1  had  the  weight  of  a  duty  on 
me.  and  made  no  reply,  but  continued,  “Thou  hearest,  O  Lord ! 
how  he  confesses  his  unworthiness— Let  not  thy  compassion, 
therefore  be  withheld,  but  verify  to  him  the  words  that  I  have 
spoken  in  faith,  of  the  boundlessness  of  thy  goodness,  and  the 
infinite  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies.”  I  then  calmly,  but 
sadly,  sat  down, and  presently, as  if  my  prayer  had  been  beard, 
relief  was  granted  :  for  Mr.  Cayenne  raised  his  head,  aud  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  queer  look,  said,  “  that  last  clause  of  your  petition, 
doctor,  was  well  put,  and  I  think,  too,  it  has  been  granted,  for 
I  am  easier,”  adding,  — “  I  have  no  doubt,  doctor,  given  much 
offence  in  the  world,  and  oftenest  when  1  meaut  to  do  good  ; 
but  1  have  wilfully  injured  no  man,  and  God  is  my  judge, 
I  and  his  goodness,  you  say,  is  so  great.  He  may  perhaps  take 
!  my  soul  into  his  holy  keeping.”  In  saying  which  words,  Mr. 
{  Cayenne  dropped  his  head  upon  his  breast,  his  breathing 
I  ceased,  and  he  was  wafted  away  out  ot  this  world  with  as 
]  little  trouble  as  a  blameless  child.” 


Population  of  the  World. — According  to  a  .Statistical 
Chart  published  in  a  Neapolitan  Journal,  the  noiveisal  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Globe  isC32  millions,  thus  .subdivided— 172  millions 
in  Europe;  330  millions  in  Asia;  70  millions  in  Africa;  40 
millions  in  America;  and  20  millions  in  the  other  parts. 

Estimate  bv  approximation—  In  Europe ;  Births,  annum, 
0,371,370  ;  diem,  17,453  ;  hour,  727  ;  minute,  62;  second,  1. 

Deaths  annum,  5,058,822  ;  diem,  13,860;  hour,  577  ; 
minute,  06;  second,  1. 

In  the  entire  universe — Births  annum,  23,497,407 ;  ^ 

diem,  64,130  ,  hour,  2072;  minute,  148  ;  second,  8. 

Deaths  <£p’  annum,  18,588,  235;  'tP’  diem,  50,927;  hour, 
2122;  minute,  135;  second,  7. 

Persons  arrived  at  the  age  of  100 — In  1800,  according  to 
Lavrev,  thpfe  were  at  Curio  35  individuals  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  109  and  upwards.  In  Spain,  in  the  last  age,  were 
to  be  seen  at  St.  Jeau-de-Page,,a  town  of  Gallicia,  13  old  per¬ 
sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  110,  and  the  oldest  127  ;  their 
ages  made  together  I499years.  England  is  generally  accounted 
to  contain  3100  individuals  of  100  years  old.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  there  were  in  Ireland  41 
individuals  from  the  age  of  95  to  104,  in  a  population  of  only 
47,090  souls.  In  Russia,  amongst  891,652  dead,  in  1814,  there 
were  3531  individuals  of  from  109  to  132  years  of  age.  In 
Hungary,  the  family  of  Jean  Rovin  has  furnished  the  .example 
of  the  most  extraordinary  longevity.  The  fattier  lived  172 
years,  and  his  wife  164  years;  they  weie  martied  for  142 
years,  and  the  youngest  of  their  children  was  115. 

Danniel  Bernaulli  calculated  that  the  inoculation  of  the  j 
small  pox  has  beet)  the  means  of  prolonging  human  life  by  I; 
three  years;  and  the  new  observations  of  Duvilkid  gave  the  i 


■  - - 

ANIMAL  SAGACITY. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  relates 
the  following  instances  of  sagacity  in  tlie  brute  creation  : 

A  friend  lately  retained  from  India,  who  in  too  veracious  to 
lake  advantage  of  the  travclln’s  privilege!  assures  me  that 
he  has  seen  Elephants  employed  to  pile  wood,  who  have,  after 
adding  heap  to  heap,  drawn  back  and  placed  themselves  in  a 
situation  to  see  if  the  y  have  kept  a  perpendicular  line  and 
preserved  a  just  level  in  their  work,  and  have  then  corrected 
any  perceptible  defect  in  one  or  the  oilier.  The  same  person, 
ha<  seen  two  elephants  employed  to  roll  barrels  to  a  distance  • 
one  has  kept  them  in  motion,  while  the  other  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  stone  in  his  trunk  to  stop  their  progress  at  the  re- 
ijniied  spot.  The  common  tricks  taught  to  the  young  Elephants 
which  me  exhibited  in  this  country  for  public  entertainment, 
diewa  capacity  of  intellect  far  beyond  the  measure  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  power  in  the  biute  creation.  -  - 

When  I  was  last  in  London,  I  saw  a  dog  of  mean  character 
and  very  ordinary  description,  something  of  the  Id  turnspit 
breed,  harnessed  in  the  usual  manner  beneath  a  small  baker’s 
cart,  using  his  best  strength,  and  seeming  to  delight  in  his  office 
in  drawing  a  heavy  burden  for  bis  indolent  master,  who  ran 
whistling  by  the  side,  guiding  the  machine,  and  preventing  an 
occasional  overthrow  that  might  have  been  otherwise  expected. 
The  man  stopped  to  serve  his  customers ;  the  harness  was  so 
joutrived  that  the  dog  immediately  extricated  himself  from  his 
trammels,  and  ran  to  and  fro  harking  loudly,  and  appearing,  as 
1  conceived,  to  rejoice  in  this  unexpected  liberty.  The  baker’s 
business  ended,  he  whistled  shrilly;  the  dog  instantly  left  his 
companions,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  at  a  distance, — threw 
tis  head  into  the  collar,  introduced  his  body  into  the  harness 
most  ingeniously,  without  the  least  assistance,  and  went  to 
wot  k  with  evident  pleasure.  I  had  the  curiosity  tofollow,  and 
law  this  c  reature  do  the  same  thing  repeatedly.  He  received 
jccasionally  a  few  car'resse?  and  a  crust  as  a  lecompence  and 
imcomagement,  and  was  always  ready  and  willing  at  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  call.  When  a  hoy  at  Harrow  School,  I  hud  myself  a  dog 
jf  very  superior  abilities  ;  one  of  his  great  merits,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  sporting  companions,  was  the  manner  in  which 
lie  attempted  and  always  succeeded  in  drawing  a  badger  from 
liis tub  or  dew.  I  have  seen  him  advance  with  bis  tail  fore¬ 
most,  and  his  body  slightly  curved  close  to  the  nose  of  his  in¬ 
tended  victim,  and  then  as  the  poor  beast  would  vindicate  his 
domestic  rights,  and  begin  to  fight  for  his  home,  on  the  first 
sltack,  turn  rapidly  round,  seize  fast  on  the  nec  k  or  the  car  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  an  instant  draw  him  into  light.  Although 
of  the  smaller  kind  of  terrier,  he  was  so  fleet  of  foot,  that  he 
ronstantly  outran  a  small  pack  of  rabbit  beaghs,  with  which 
we  were  occasionally  used  to  relax,  after  the  severer  studies  of 
Homer  and  Longinus.  Every  art  was  tried  to  retard  his  pro¬ 
gress,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  as  a  last  resource,  n  light  clog  was 
affixed  to  Iris  collar,  which,  as  he  rail,  becoming  entangled  be¬ 
tween  his  legs,  gave  him  many  an  awkwaul  somerset,  and 
prevent  his  loo  »apid  course  ;  but  this  was  only  successful  for 
a  time:  lie  soon  perceived  how  to  overcome  this  impediment ; 
tie  w  ould  stop  short  tliV  moment  the  game  was  started,  take  up 
the  pendent  clog  in  his  mouth,  and  then  as  usual  outstrip  all 
his  companions  in  the  chare.  - .  - • 

Wcyhad  a  clog  at  Cambridge,  the  property  of  my  friend  M. 
who  chose  what  Terms  lie  would  keep,  and  lived  just  as  much 
of  a  college  life  as  pleased  himself,  and  no  more  ;  he  knew  his 
master**  home  in  Suffolk,  and  his  ordinary  places  of  resort  in 
London, — would  remain  with  us,  perhaps,  some  ten  days  or 
more,  and  then  without  a  companion,  without  attaching  him¬ 
self  to  any  occasional  traveller,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  would 
journey  up  to  London,— pass  one  week  at  the  St.  James’s 
Coffee-House,  and  another  at  the  Piiriee  of  Wales’s,  and  then 
return, to  us  with  the  most  perfect  non-chulance.  and  the  most 
easy  ftunili.it  iiy  possible.  After  another  short  inteival  he 
would  make  a  visit  to  his  old  master  in  Suffolk,  leinaio  just  so 
long  as  he  felt  disposed  to  do  so,  and  come  hark  to  ns  with  a 
»aocy  countenance,  which  absolutely  seemed  to  speak  good 
humour and  independence. 


An  October  Sermon. — In  a  village  not  far  from  Oxford 
a  sermon  'was  preached  last  Sunday,  front  Gen.  1.  and  2Sth 
verse.  “  Be  fruitful*  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.”  ; 
After  saying  a  few  words  on  the  nature  of  the  command,  the  j 
purchaser  observed;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  various  i 
parts  of  scriptme  should  be  had  in  remembrance  by  bis  hearers; 
particularly  those  passages  in  which  the  holy  rite  of  matrimony 
was  ordained,  for  this  holy  rite  must  previously  sanctify  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  precept  ;  but  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature 
!iad  rendered  the  populations  for  its  celebration  difficult 
and  doubtful,  he  should  strive  to  make  them  less  obscure  by 
reading  what  the  law  enjoined  to  be  read,  viz.  the  Act  to 
prevent  Clandestine  Marriages,  and  by  explaining  those  parts 
which  most  affected  his  parishioners.  This  he  did  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  his  audience. 


Marriage  Ilrokers. —  In  Genoa  there  are  marriage 
oker3  .who  have  pocket-books  filled  with  the  names  ot  the 
irriageable  girls  of  the  different  classes,  with  notes  of  their 
ores,  personal  attractions,  fortunes,  &c.  These  brokers  go 
Out  endeavouring  to  arrange  connections ;  and  when  ley 
cceed,  they  get  a  commission  of  two  or  three  cent,  upon 
e .  portion.  Marriage  at  Genoa  js  quite  a  matter  ot  ca  cu  a- 
m,  generally  settled  by  the  parents  or  relations,  w  10  o  en 
aw  up  tire  contract  before  the  parties  have  seen  oneano  ici  , 
d  it  is  only  when  every  thing  else  is  ariahged,  and  a  e»  *  ays 
evious  to  the  man  iage  ceremony,  that  the  fulihe  l,,,s  an  , 
ttodneed  tef  liis  intended  partner  for  life.  Should 
hit  with  her  manners  or  appearance,  he  may  break,  o 
atcii,  011  condition  of  his  defraying  the  brokoiage,  am  y 
hpr  expenses  incurred. 


Anecdote.— The  celebrated  physician  Maloum,at  Pan*,  li 
luch  a  veneration  for  hi*  profession,  that  lie  declared  himse 
convinced  that  Moliere’s  death  was  a  just  judgment  on  “• 
forhis  want  of  respect  fo  the  science  of  Medicine.— -Being 
mee  a  witness  of  the  anxious  punctuality  with  which  a  pa  t- 
?nt  took  a  most  nauseous  mcdicin£,  he  said  to  him  with  gie 
solemnity,  “  Sir,  you  are  worthy  to  be  sick  1” 


A  Mermaid. 

.Extract  of  a  tetter  from  the  Pcv.  Ur.  Phillip ,  r epresenta- 
*  tiv«  of  fke  London  Missionary  Society  at  Cape  Town, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  dated  April  26, 1822; 

1  “  I  have  to-day  seen  a  Mermaid,1  now  exhibiting  in  this 

town,  I  have  always  treated  the  existence  of  this  creature 
as  fabulous;  but  my  scepticism  is  now  removed.  As  it  is 
\  probable  no  description  of  this  extraordinary  creature  has 
yet  reached  England,  the  following  particulars  respecting  it 
|  may  gratify  four  curiosity  and  atnuse  you  : 

“The  head  is  almost  the  size  of  that  of  a  baboou.  It  is 
tliiulv  covered  with  black  hair,  hanging  down,  and  not  in¬ 
clined  to  frizzle.  Ou  the  upper  lip  uud  on  the  chin  there  are 
a  few  hairs,  resembling  those  upon  the  head.  The  ossa  mnla- 
nnn ,  or  cheek-bones,  are  prominent.  The  forehead  is  low, 
but, except  in  this  particular,  the  features  are  much  better 
proportioned,  and  bear  a  more  decided  resemblance  to  the 
human  countenance  than  those  of  any  of  the  baboon  tribes. 
The  bead  is  turned  back,  uud  the  countenance  has  an  expres¬ 
sion  ofterror,  which  gives  it  an  appearance  of  a  caricature  of 
the  human  face  ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  both  these 
circumstances  are  accidental,  and  have  arisen  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  creature  met  its  death  :  it  bears  the  appearr 

auce  of  having  died  in  great  agony, — The  ears,  nose,  lips 
chin,  breasts,  and  nipples,  fingers  and  nails,  resemble  those 
of  a  human  figure — The  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae 
m-e  very  prominent,  and  apparently  arranged  as  in  the 
human  body. — From  the  position  of  the  arms,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  from  such  an  examination  as 
eould  be  made  in  the  circumstances  in  which  l  was  placed  at 
the  time  I  saw  it,  1  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  clavicles; 
an  appendage  belonging  to  the  human  subject,  w  hich  baboons 
ace  without.— The  appearance  of  the  teeth  afford  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  is  full  grown  ;  the  incisofes  being  worn  ou 
the  upper  surface  :  there  arc  eight  incisores ,  four  canine,  and 
eight  matures:  the  cablin'  teeih  resemble  those  of  a  full- 
growVj  dog-,  all  the  others  resemble  those  of  a  human  subject. 
The  length  of  the  annitnal  is  three  feet;  but  not  having 
been  well  preserved,  it  has  shrunk  considerably,  and  must 
have  been  both  longer  and  thicker  when  alive  than  it  is  now. 
Its  resemblance  to  the  human  species  ceases  immediately 
under  the  mamma:.  On  the  line  of  separation,  and  directly 
under  the  breast,  are  two  fins.  From  the  point  where  the 
human  figure  ceases,  which  is  about  twelve  inches  below  the 
vertex  of  the  head,  it  resembles  a  large  fish  of  the  salmon 
species.  It  is  covered  with  scales  all  over.  On  the  lower 
part  of  the  animal  the  scales  resemble  thoseof  a  fish  ;  but 
on  that  part  which  resembles  the  huinau  form  they  are 
much  less,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  except  on  a  near  in¬ 
spection.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  body  it  has  six  fins,  one 
dorsal,  two  ventrical,  two  pectoral,  and  the  tail.  The  pec¬ 
toral  fius  arj  very  remarkable  ;  they  are  horizontal,  and  evi¬ 
dently  formed  as  an  apparatus  to  support  the  creature  when  in 
an  erect  posture,  like  that  in  which  it  has  been  sometimes  re¬ 
presented  combing  its  hair.  The  figure  of  the  tail  is  exactly 
that  which  is  given  in  the  usual  representations  of  the  Mermaid. 

“The  proprietor  of  this  extraordinary  animal  is  Captain 
Eades,  of  Boston,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Since 
writing  the  above  description  he  has  called  upou  me,  and  I 
have  learned  from  him  the  following  particulars It  was 
caught  somewhere  on  the  North  of  China  by  a  fisherman,  who 
sold  it  for  a  trifle ;  after  which  it  was  brought  to  Batavia. 
Here  It  was  purchased  by  Capt.  Eades  for  5000  Spanish  dollars, 
and  he  has  since  been  offered  10,000  Spanish  dollars  for  it,  but 
refuses  to  part  with  it  for  that  sum.  Capt.  Eades  is  a  passenger 
on  board  the  American  ship  Lion,  now  in  Table  Bay  ;  he 
leaves  this  port  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  the  Liou  visits 
the  Thames  on  her  passage  to  America,  so  that  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  soon  exhibited  in  London.” 

Custom  House  Absurdities.— Mr.  N — ,  an  American,  relat¬ 
ed  to  me,  with  much  good-humour,  the  following  adventure, 
which  happened  to  him  on  his  arrival  at  the  Custom-house  at 
Dover.  Mr.  N.  being  an  amateur  of  pictures,  had  brought 
with  him  a  view  of  “the  Falls  of  Niagara,"  which  he  had  him¬ 
self  painted  during  his  residence  in  Canada.  The  size  of  the 
picture  is  about  six  square  feet,  and  as  the  duty  on  painted 
canvas  is  rated  at  one  guinea  the  foot,  consequently  the  de¬ 
mand  was  six  guineas.  Mr.  N.  exclaimed  against  this  charge 
for  a  picture  of  no  value  to  any  one  but  himself,  aud  appealed 
to  the  Director  of  the  Customs,  who  informed  him  that  the 
regulation  was  positive,  and  he  could  not  depart  from  it.  Mr. 
N-  still  complained  of  this  exorbitant  duty:  “  Very  well,  (said 
the  Director,)  1  kuow  only  one  way  for  you  to  avoid  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  it;  leave  your  picture  here  for  six  months;  as  you  are 
the  proprietor,  no  one  will  claim  it :  at  the  end  of  this  period 
I  shall  put  it  up  for  sale ;  no  one  will  purchase  this  miserable 
daub,  which  is  certainly  not  worth  six  shillings,  and  you 
will  then  have  it  for  nothiug!  ’•  With  this  advice  Mr.  N. 
thought  proper  fo  comply  ;  aud,  in  due  time,  obtained  his 
picture. — Stephensiana. 

Election  Anecdote.— The  Curate  of  3  parish  not  twenty 
miles  South-west  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  zealously  active  on 
the  part  of  J.  C.  Pelham,  esq;  ami  canvassed  the  freeholders  not 
only  in  his  own  but  also  in  an  adjoining  parish,  pressingly 
solicited  ou  honest  farmer  in  the  latter  for  his  vote,  but  finding 
his  rhetoric  used  to  very  little  purpose,  lie  added  that  Mr. 
Clrilde  had  a  large  family,  and  that  his  object  in  getting  into 
Pailiament  was  merely  to  provide  for  them,  whilst  Mr.  Pelham 
was  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  ami  without  any 
such  tie.  To  which  the  freeholder,  with  his  usual  good-humour, 
replied,  “I  dunna  kuow,  Sir,  what  you  may  think  about  it, 
but  for  myself  I  think  that  the  mon  who  takes  care  to  provide 
well  for  hi*  family,  woonna  do  much  amiss  for  lus  country  or 
any  body  else.” 

New  Remedy  for  Sea  Sickness.— A  correspondent  in 
the  Monthly  Magazine  slates  that  lie  cured  himself,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  of  sea  sickness,  with  which  he  was  much  affect- 
!  ed  during  a  rough  voyage  in  a  steam-packet  from  Calais  to 
London; — “  I  seated  myself  in  a  chair  upon  the  deck,  and 
|  commenced  a  sharp  lihration  of  the  body,  such  as  it  receives 
in  trotting  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  previous  nausea  abated. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  recovered  my  spirits;  in  half  an  hour 
felt  a  desire  to  eat,  which  I  indulged,  to  the  surprise  of  those 
who  were  around  me;  in  flue,  I  kept  up  the  action  more  or 
less  during  the  three  hours  in  which  we  were  in  rough  water, 
in  which  time  I  emptied  my  pockets  of  eatables;  and,  after¬ 
wards,  I  was  as  well  as  though  I  had  merely  taken  my  custom¬ 
ary  morning’s  ride.” 


~  '  Tirs  poRTijy^rE-  dinner.  l 

(Copied  from  an  o!d'MagS2irfe.) 

A  poor  unbeneficed  Clergyman,  being  in  want  of  a 
dmn er, bethought  himfeif  of  paying  a  vifit  to  Lambeth 
Pclace,  where  it  was  in  the  days  or  the  beer-dnnkmg 
Britons  a  cuftom  from  time  immemorial  to  keep  an 
open  table  for  cafdal  vifit  ants.  After  he  had  dined, 
being  rather  diffiithfied  becaufe  thefervant  who  /up- 
plied  him  with  vidtualshad  entirely  forgotten  his  drink,  ! 
he  defined  the  favour  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  when 
he  wrote  the  following  lines  for  his  Grace’s  perufal  : 
Pitch  in  difco 
Mild  datur, 

Ab  Archiepifeo- 
•  ‘ 

Po  fed  non  ponatnr, 

Quia  non  mihi  bibire  datur. 

The  Prelate,  after  reading  the  paper,  fen*  for  the 
writer,  and  defired  a  tranfiation,  which  wm  immedi¬ 
ately  given  : 

They  fent  me  fifh 
In  a  dlfh 

From  the  Archbifh- 

Op  is  omitted  here 
Becaufe  there  was  no  bmr. 

With  this  conceit  his  Grace  was  fo  well  pleafed, 
that  he  bellowed  a  good  living  upon  its  author. 

Iron  Mask.— This  unfortunatfe  perfon  was  the 
twin  brother  of  Lewis  XIV.  His  father,  Lewis  XIII. 
gave  credit  to  a  predifliou,  that  if  the  Queen  fhould 
be  delivered  of  twins,  the  Kingdom  would  be  in¬ 
volved  io  civil  wars  ;  and  therefore  ordered  the  birth 
cf  this  Prince  to  be  kept  fecret,  and  educated  him  as 
the  natural  fo n  of  a  N  obleman.  On  the  accefficn  of 
Lewis  XIV.  a  fufpicion  arofe  that  the  ycung  man 
had  difcovered  his  parentage,  and  the  King  oultred 
him  to  wear  an  Iron  Majh,  and  to  be  imprifontd  for 
life.  He  mide  frequent  inquiries  refpefling  him,  and 
Toothed  hii  captivity  with  the  gentleft  treatment. — 
“  They  now  -  rder  this  matter  better  in  France." 


Fortune  Telling. — We  lay  the  following  before 
our  Readers,  exactly  as  we  received  it : 

To  THE  PrENTER 

William  Jeftice  iaberor  he  had  his  fourtin  told  by  a  well  dr  eft 
wooman  on  Saterday  the  8  of  this  month  and  he  gave  h.ur  half  a 
croiind,  William  Jeflice  met  the  fame  wooman  on  Sunday  the  p 
of  this  month  on  the ‘little  common  war  pang-bourn  bowden  the 
both  neeld  down  on  there  trees  opifite  each  other  the  wooman  gave 
him  a  paper  of  pouder  and  gave  him  ftidt  charge  not  to  open  it  till  ; 
munday  mottling  at  feaven  o’clock  io  of  this  month,  asfosn  as  the 
manrefeaved  the  pouder  he  did  not  no  wat  he  don  he  gave  hur  is  j 
waeh  and  all  is  money  the  bouth  departed  file  promifsd  to  meet  ! 
him  on  the  fame  place  at  feaven  o’clock  on  the  munday  morning  1 
and  give  him  is  wach  artd  all  is  money  ageft  and  fomething  more  ! 
v/ith  it,  the  man  made’fiis  apcarence  but  the  wnornan  never  made 
hur  apcarence  William  Jeflice  and  a  nother  man  have  bin  three  days 
perftiing  after  the  wooman  and  cannot  find  er, William  Jeflice  fayes 
he  b  erred  the  money  to  give  to  the  wooman  this  his  the  maner  he 
tells  his  ftory  his  wach  and  money  a  mounts  to  a  bout  five  pound 
a  caution  how  peopel  have  there  fortins  told. 

William  Jeftice  fayes  the  paper  of  pouder  apeardto  be  peper 
corns  and  fome  peopel  ofpangbourn  fayes  it  is  the  wonderfoull  a 
fare  the  ever  heard  of,  the  fopofed  to  be  wich  craft. 

i  Duelling. — As  a  proof  to  what  a  pitch  duelling 
is  arrived,  a  Letter  (of  which  the  following  is  a  lite¬ 
ral  copy),  was  exhibited  before  Mt.  Bond  and  Sir 
Wm.  Parsons  on  Tuefday,  by  the 'perfon  to  whom  j 
it  was  addrelfed,  who,  as  well  as  his  opponent,  are  1 
two  'Journeymen  hair  Drtjprs,  juft  come  to  tpwrrto 
learn  the  pielent  falhion  of  di  effing  the  Ladies  • — 

«  Mr.  ii -  ' 

“  for  the  iiRgintelrrian  like  conduct  and  what  vou  have  bees 
faying  about  me  and 'as  it  is  not  in  my  four  to  you  flgjit  you  in  the 
puytift  liiie  1  ebuiing  you  fight  you  to  morrow  morning  with  pe/Uci 
I  near  the  itriu.i r  att  6  o’clock  I  fhawl  fcrtanly  attend.  °  j.  w.” 

I  •  “  Monday  live  :  7  o’clock. 


Earldom  of  Moira.— That  this  noble  family  is  c 
great  antiquity  appears  from  ihe  title-deed  of  thei 
elGte,  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  part  c 
wbicn  eliate,  wuh  the  manfion-houle,  the  Earl  c 
Moira  fiill  enjoys.  The  following  lines  are  take 
from  the  original  deed  : 

I  Wiluam,  King,  the  thtird  year  of  my  reign, 

“  urtrnPfUuTN  Roydon  Hope  and  Hopctownc, 
it  It  all  the  bounds,  both  up  ai>«i  downc 

“  Frorn  hcavcn  to  yerthe,  from  verttie  to  hell, 

“For  thee  and  thine  therein  to  dwell, 

“  As  truly  as  this  king-ryghte  is  myn, 

“  F°r  a  crofl'e-bow  and  an  arrow, 

“  When  I  fall  come  to  hunt  on  Yarrow. 

“  And  in  token  that  this  thing  is  Tooth,” 

“  1  bit  the  whyt  wan  with  my  tooth, 

“  Before  Meg,  Maud,  and  Margery 

“  With  mv  thnrrl  fnn  Mu..  !” 


A  LOVE  LETTER  l— (A  TRUE  COPY.) 

— - 

«  London  March  19  1813  Loathbury 

«  Miss - ,  I  take  the  Liberty  to  truble  you  with 

thes  few  Lines  As  I  roat  to  yon  Before  and  did  not 
rpcive  no  answer  I  sospected  that  you  did  not  recive 
my  Letter,  wich  I  rout  to  you  So  I  took  the  Liberty 
to  truble  you  With  thes  few  Lines  Hopping  that  thay 
will  give  me  to  understand  Wether  it  Bee  my  fait  or 
youers  for  I  wos  not  easey  tell  I  roat  to  you  again  to 
now  the  reson  you  did  Behave  so  Ungenteel  as  to 
not  seand  me  a  few  Lines  Why  you  shoul  treet  me 
with  unevility  and  for  What  reason  you  Have  alter<§ 
Your  mind  since  I  Recevd  your  Last  Letter  But—I 
Hope-  it  not  to  be  your  fait  as  you  did  not  right 
before  now — So  I  Hope  you  Will  Excuse  Me  taking 
the  Liberty  to  truble  you  with  thease.  few  lines  as  I 
:  was  not  Easey  tell  I  had  the  pleasuie  of  Erring  from; 
you  Again  so  I  Hope  you  will  Bee  so  kind  as  to  send 
me  a  few  Lines  from,  your  dear  hand  and  if  you>  wij|i 
Be  kind  ennugh  to  direct  to  meat  Mr.  Jr  J  Be  Hapy 
if  you  wuld  be  Cind  emigh  to  send  me  wurd  as 
soon  as  you  can  you  will  oblige  yours  Jams  W — — 

!,  Where  Whe  are  now  Direct  Jams  W— - —  at  — — 

: —  NoV-  Loathbuery  London  will  oblige  Me 

j  «  Miss - at  Mr  R— — —  V  ormgnte 

Boston  Lincolnshire." 

Curious  Custom.  —  A  very  fingnlar  cuflom,  eon-  1 
neffed  with  the  manor  of  Rochf  rd,  irq  Eflex,  is  the 
holding  of  w hat  i?  called  a  LawJeft  Court.  Its  origin 
it  uncertain,  but  tradition..  leprefents  it  as  arifing 
from  a  corif piracy  again!)  the  Lord  of' the  Manor, 
jrrojeiffed  during  his  abfence,  and  overheard  by  him 
r-n  ills  way  h  -me.  Asa  punilliment,  he  ordered  that 
all  the  tenants  <ui  his  npiriof  fhould  ever  afterwards 
afiemble  at  a  certain  h<  ut  of  the  night,  on  the  fame 
ipot  where  the  confpirators  met,  and  do  homage  for 
their  lands.  The  court  is  held  in  the  open  air,  on 
King’s  Hill,  on  the  midnight  of  the  firfi  Wednelday 
jificr  Michaelmas  day  ;  and  all  the  bufinefv  is  tranf- 
;tcied  in  whispers,  the.  minutes  being  made  w  t.h  a  ! 
coal,  in  dead  of  pen  and  ink.  The  Reward  opens-t  he 
court  in  as  low  a  voice  as  poGiMe  ;  vet,  thole  tenants 
who  reeled  to  anfwer,  are  deenlv  fined,  and  every 
abfentee  foifeirs  double  his  rent' in  every  hour’s  arb- 
fer.ee,  The  time  of  a/Iemhling  is  from  twelve  tdl 
cock  crow.  The  parties  previouily  meet  at  the  King’s 
Head,  in  Rochbud.  ( 


Anecdote  of  the  uate  Kisja.-of  Prussia.— T* 
has  often  been  jitftiy  obfei  ve’d,  that;  greaf  fqr ^lie- 

times  fpring  from  trifling  caufes.  This  is  exemplified 
in  a  ciicnmflance  that  occurred  at  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war.  The  King  of  Pruffia, UlM  Duke  of 
Bronfwick  and  Genen.il  Clairfayt  had  equeerte.d  an 
attack  on  the  French;  It  was  made  at  the  appointed 
time,  but  the  French  wereprepu red, -a rid- the  Allies  re-, 
treated  without  fuccefs.  The' Three  Chiefs  again  met, 
and  the  King,  of  Pruffia  opened  the  'Conyerlhtijbn  bv  ' 
ttbferving— «  Well,  this’attaeUias anddqnaw 
only  remains  to  confuk  wh?Lt  farther' js  to  be-jdone." 
Gen.  Clairfayt  anfwered  with'  fame  afperity,  fbCoff-' 
fuliatioq  will  be  nfekfs ;  for  thonghthere.ate  .only  three 
•of  Ui  here,  ame  of  .us.  is  a  ft  was  .utterly 

impcflible  that  the  _  French  opu-idliave  JknQvm^or  the  . 
attack  itielf,  the  point  wjrasredt  waslmadk,  and,have,j 
prepared  the'mfiives.ai-.ih^yMidi.  iirdefs  pur  fecret  Mid’' 
been  betrayed,  and  J  t  herefore  repeat  that  one  of’tfsf 
is  a  trn.'torJ’f—The:  Ivi ng  1  rnVpe drauel y  repl?e<Jf-.'“  Up 
on"  my  word,  Genet aly  this  ,L  extraordinary  larf- 
guage  :  I  am  a  Sovereign,  and  accountable  to  nd~ 
body  lor  my,  affinns,  but,  however,  to  fhew  that' 
your  charge  does  not  apply  to  me,-  I  here  declare 
upon  my  honour,  that  i  never  mentioned  the  circum 
fiance  to  a  ftngle  creathre.  alive— except  to  the  Count efs‘\ 
A  tyujtanou.”— This  lady  was  his  Majelty’s  miUreK 
douot,  knew  the  value  of  the"  fecret  too  well 
jVI  it  for  a  handfoine  bribe.  She  was  banifli- 
..  j  j  .  , capita]  alter  tlje  King’s  death.  <biichare. 

■  chjiiret  influence*  • 

The  PowFdi  oE  Orthography  A>ift  Punctuation. 
— The  Imfband  of  a  piou  s  woman  having  occafion  to 
make  a  voyage,  his  wife  fent  a  written  requeft  to  the 
Parlbn  of  the  Panfu  : — but  mUcad  of  fpeUing  and 
'pointing  it  propeily,  viz.-. — 

“  A  perfon  having  gone  to  fea,  his  wife  defires  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation.” 

She  fpelled  and  pointed  it  as  follows  : — 

“  A  perfon,  having  gone  to  feeiiis  wife,  ddires  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation.” 

The  P'arfon  ( who  hnd  nor  exaiViined  the  contents  of 
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It  Is  a  eircumflance  little  known,  that  this  fong, 
which  has  been  fo  powerful  an  engine  in  the 
French  Revo’ution,  had  hs  origin  in  a  faying  of 
Dr.  Franklin.  When  he  was  in  France,  and  was 
iftfctfCfied  of  any  diidler,  that  had  occurred  to  the 
Americans,  he  confkntly  faid,  “  I  expe<5led  it  ; 
but  neverthelefs  Ca  Ira  ”  As  he  became  popular, 
the  Words  became  remarkable,  and,  at  la!!,  when  , 
a  fong  was  wanted  for  Revolution  purpofes,  tlris 
faying  wrfs  chofen  for  the  Lurtiien  of  it. 

Anecdote  op  a  Sailor. — A  failor  named  Fle¬ 
ming  was  preffed  about  two  yea5*S^fiae,-*nd  put 
bn  board^a  tender,  the  day  before  he  was  about  to 
be  married.  Tlris  was  done  by  the  treachery  of 
an  acquaintance,  who  had  not  only  borrowed  a 
fum  of  money  of  him,  but  who  endeavoured  n 
fupplant  him  in  the  afFeflions  of  the  girl  of  his 
i  heart.  The  girl,  however,  proved  'faithful  in  hi* 
abience,  and  her' fond  tar  lately  arrived,  Aufhuf 
)  prize  money.  Informed  of  the  iniquitous  conduct 
of  his  fuppofed  friend,  he  arrefted  him  for  the  /urn 
lent,  and  then  font  him  the  following  letter  : 

“  So,  ,  Mr.  Crimp,  you  are  in  bilboes ,  1  find.— 
That  wasa  d — d  foul  weather  trick  you  played  mej 
but  you  ape*  under  hatches ,  and  there  I’ll  keep  you, 
until  matrimony  has  fpliced  me  to  my  dear  Poll- — 
I’ll  then  give  you  leave  to facer  off;  but  hark’ye, 
my  boy*  when  you  are  free  from  the  grapples,  don’t 
fleer  in  my  avals,  or  I  may  give  you  a  faluU  you 
wotft  like.  I  wow’Jn’t  vviflr  to  fend  you  to  Davy's 
/ocher,  becaufe  as  how,  if  I  had  not  been  preffed ,  I 
might  not  have  fell  in  with  the  prize-money.  So  you 
ungrateful  fwab,  I  forgive  you,  that  is,  after  l  am 
lainalongf.de  of  my  fwcet  Poll.  No  more  at  p relent 
from  Your’s,  Joe  Fee  Mint;.”' 

P.  S.  As  I  underhand  you  h»ve  Poll,  I  fend  you 
a.  guinea  by  bearer  to  drjnk  her  health. 

Russian  Winter.—' Two  interefting  periods 
for  Pfeterlburgh  are  thofe.  of  the  frollr  and  rite  thaw, 
AH  communications  are  then  mtemipted  fof  fome 
days  between  the  different  iflands  of  the  Neva  and, 
the  new  and  magnificent  town  of  Peter  I.  Id  is  to- 
be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  the  water  of  the  river  that 
freezes,  noUvitbflandmg.the  n'orth  cold  ;  the  rapi-- 
diryofits  current  prevents  it.  The  hides  come 
already  formed  from  .the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  -from 
whence  they  are  driven  by  the  wind;  they  float  on 
the  lake  until  tepulfed  by  the  fea,  or,  colledliiTg  in  a  j 
mafs  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  they  flop,  and 
joining  one  to  another,  they  fix  on  the  Neva  aplat-  j 
form  of  ice,' which  often  requires  but  few  hours  (o  * 
be  cemented  into  a  folid  mafs.  The  iflcles  of  dif-  i 
;  fererit  fizes.are  feveral  feet  thick,  and  fooa  are  feen 
Hiding  on  u  heavy  fledges  and  loaded  cars.  A  j 
i  lady  of  a  more  genial  clime  would  lh  udder  at  the  j 
idea  of  eroding  in  a  coach,  and  .  fiat  fo  deep  and  i 
wide  a  lake  on  frail  blocks  of  ice:  but  at  Peterl- 
burgh  there  are  only 4t  few  timid  women  who  are . 
frightened  at  it.  At  the  approach  of  the  ice  all  the 
boat  bridges  are  laid  aflde,  and  only  replaced  after 
feve.ral  weeks,  during  which  period  the.re  Is  no 
|  communication  except  by  a  road  acrofs  the  riven  ; 

I  On  returning  from  a  fupper,  a  ball,  or  a  play,  dur-  . 
i  ing  the  night,  Ihut  up  in  a  dole  carriage  and 
wrapped  in  a  warm  pelflle,  you  are  a^t  to  forget 
that  you  are  eroding  an  abyfs  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  league.  When  the  iqe  is  covered  with, 
fnow,  arid  the  road  beaten,  you  would  nop  even, 
perceive  that  you  were  on  the  water,  if  .a  trickling 
i  foiind  did  not  inform  you  of  it,  and  if  you  were 
not  Furprifed  to  pafs  between'  lines  of  /hips  that 
feem  placed  on  the  fnow,  and  which  form  ftreets 
on  the  Neva,  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
Mown  of  a  v<?ry  lingular  architecture.' — The  lime 
the  Neva  is  froze'n  is  the  mold  brilliant  for  Peteri- 
burgh,-  and  winter  is  the  fine  it  fe^fon. — Communi¬ 
cations  are  eftablifiied  eVery  where  ;  the  roads  am 
good ;  provifions  of  every  kind,  game  and  fowl,  ; 
come  from  the  extremities  of  the  Empire  to  the  j 
market.  -In  Spring,  the  ice  oLthe  Neva  breaks 
fuddenly,  and  in  an  inftant  you  fee  the  barges  fail¬ 
ing  where  the  fledges  Aided-  The  cannon  of  the 
foytrefs  announce  the  thaw,  and  the  commander, 
in  a  firperb  floop,  brings  to  the  Emperor,  who,, 
furrouaded  by  his  Court,  waits  for  him  on  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  his  palace,  a  bottle  of  water,  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  lake,  that  then  it  appears  in  all 
it'smajefty.  The  Neva  is  generally  frozen  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  remains  covered  with  I 
;  ice  till  the  latter  end  of  April.’*  J 


CM  RIO  US  PERMISSION , 


GIVEN  TO  FOTfLTKIER  d’elMOTTE,  BVTHE  S1EUR 
LE  NOlft,  1NTLNDANT  OF  THE  POLICE  UNDER 
THE  OLD  GOVERNMENT  OF  FRANCE. 

“  I  permit  you  to  write  again!!  the  Deity,  but 
not  again!!  M.  de  Maurepas  ;  again!!  Religion, 
but  not  again!!  Government ;  again!!  the  ApolHes, 
but  not  again!!  Mimllers  ;  again!!  the  Saints,  but 
not  again!!  die  Ladies  of  the  Court ;  again!!  Morals, 
but  not  again!!  the  Police.”  This  we  have  on  the 
authority  of  M.  D’Elmotte  hinffelf,  in  the  Vlth 
,j  number  of  the  Bafi'dle  Devoile, 

A  Green  Gown.— The  origin  cf  thisexpreffion, 
for  what  formed  i  great  part  of  the  amufement 
at  Greenwich-hill,  on  Monday -and  Tuefday  la{!, 

-  is  more  ancient  than  is,  perhaps,  fuppofed. — 
There  is  in  the  Tower,  inter  Previa  Regis  Edward i 
III.  anno  24,  (^1351)  a  Record  of  the  indiffment 
of  William  Fox,  Parfon  of  Lee,  near  Gainf- 
borough,  and  others,  fur  that  they.came  to.Brad- 
1  holm,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  then  and 
■there  forcibly  took  and  carried  4  certain  Nun  named 
Margaret  de  Everingham,  a  SiAer  of  the  faid 
houfe,  exuehles  earn  habitutn  religiofum  et  induentes  earn 
robam  viridem  fecularem ,  anglice,  giving  her  a  green 
gown,  ’ 

Fidelity  of  a  Cat.— Buffon,  and  all  the  other  I 
Naturalifts,  give  the  won!  pofiible  character  of  this  | 
domeftie  animal,  As  far  as  a  Angle  faA  can- dif-  : 
prove  this  dcicription,  we  have  the  following  very  ; 
fingii Report, lately  made  by  the  phyfician  Martin 
in  the  Athen  e  (Academy)  of  Lyon.  I 

“  On  die  20th  of  Sept.  ini!,  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  bicipital 
Juft  ice  of  the  Peace,  to  accompany  him  to  ’.lie 
flreet  Belle  Cordiere,  to  inquire  into  an  a/faffina 
tion  committed  on  a  woman  named  Pen  it  :  I  at-’ 
tended,  and  difeovered  the  corpfe  of  a  pregnant 
Woman  extended  on  a  couch  and  weltering  m  her 
blood.  A  fpaniel  dog  lying  at  her  feet,  licked 
them,  and  from  time  to  time  heaved  the. moil 
plaintiff  groans  :  at  fight  of  us  it  rofe,  and  did  not  , 
bark,  but  came  to  us  and  then  returned  to  its  mif  : 
trefs.  Its  flow  and  painful  walk,  its  drooping  ; 
headland  its  actions,  carried  the  ijnpreflion  of  the 
deeped  melancholy,  and  a  ientimcntal  expretlion 
which  is  truly  the  charaderiftic  of  that  faithful  | 
companion  of  men. 

“  A  large  black  he -cat  alfo  drew  my  attention.  I 
He  was,  no  doubt,  at  the  moment  of  the  aifafijna-  j 
tion  polled  on  the  cornice- of  an  eferutoire  at  the  j 
bottom  of  the  room.  It  remained  fixed  to  the  i 
fpot,  had  its  eyes  ri vetted  on  the  corpfe,  and  its 
look}  at  once  indicated  horror  anc/affright.  Alter 
#xamining  the  corpfe  I  withdrew,  pvcmifmg  the 
Juflice  ©f  the  Peace  to  return  at  fix  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  with  feme  of  my  affociates,  and  open  the 
body  in  the  prefence  of  the  perfons  accufed  of  the 
affaflrtlation.  .  The  next  day  I  returned  purfuant 
to  my  promifq.  The  fir  A  objef!  that  flruck. Citi¬ 
zen  Martin,  Doftor  of  Ph-yfic,  of  St.  Genis,  v,  ho 
wi fhed  to  accompany  me,  was  the  fame  Cat  which 
I  obferved  on  the  day  before.  It  was  in  the  fame 
ipot  and  in  the  fiime  attitude,  and  its  look’s  had 
>  acquired  an  exprcfllon  of  horror  and  determined  ; 
rage,  that  my  Colleague  made  mg’ look  at  if  again, 
fearful  of  its  being  rnad.  The  little  apartment 
wasfoon  filled  with  the  Officers  of  juflice  arid  the 
armed  force.  Neither  the  found  of  the  ai  ms,  nor 
the  tumult  produced  by  the  animated  converfation 
cf  the  Aiuilants,  difturbed  the  attention,  nor  de¬ 
ranged  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Cat.  I  was 
preparing  to  remove  from  the  womb  of  the  corpfe 
another'  viftim,  •  which  the  fame  affa  (filiation  -had 
deprived  of  life  before  it  faw  the  light,  when  the 
accufed  were  ‘introduced.  The  moment  the  ani¬ 
mal,  which  I  had  not  loll  fight  of,  fixed  its  eyes 
up  on'  them,  they  became  more  fiery,  its  hairs 
briftled,  it  fptung.  into  the  middle  of  the  chamber. 
Hepped  a  moment,  and  then  went  and  laid  down 
Tnder  the  bed  with  the  dog,  partaking  at  the  fame 
time  of  its  indignation  again!!  the  murderers,  and 
its  fidelity  to  their  Miftrefs.  Thefe  mute  but  ter¬ 
rible  witaeffes  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  the  guil¬ 
ty  ;  T  know  not  whether  the  voice  of  remorfe 
fpoke  •in  their  hardened  hearts,  but  I  remarked 
that  they  were  difeompofed  ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
I  the  only  time  in  their  lives  that  their  atrocious  im¬ 
pudence  was  in  any  degree  affc&ed.  This  trait  has 
put  an  end  to  that  antipathy  which  Theretofore 
©oaceived  a^ayaft  cats.”  i 
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JDft  fXnilKTT,  VICE-FROVOST  Oh  JRINII^- 

COLLSGE,  DUBLIN. 

The  object  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  the 
year  1753,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Clergyman  in  rather 
confined  circumstances.  After  receiving  the  usual  ru¬ 
diments  of  a  classical  education,  he  entered  college  about  ; 
the  year  1773,  as  a  non-decremented  pensioner ;  and; 
passing  through  the  usual  routine  of  preliminary' rustmc-  | 
tion,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1778. ;  In  1 791,  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  senior  board,  andin  1792,  librarian, 
.hitvini''  enjoyed  the  office  of  assistant  during  the  pie-  i 
/"i ding  eight  years.  His  habits,  at  ail  times  retired,  be- 
cawn;0 decidedly  cenohitical  before  he  had  passed  .ns 
prime.  Until  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  he  occa¬ 
sionally  ventured  beyond  the  walls  of  the  College,  to 
(cine  with  a  Gentleman  of  the  Irish  Bar,  to  whom  he 
’//as  much  attached,  but  always  on  the  express condi- 
rion  that  there  should  he  no  ladies  present.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  was  a  favourite  question  of  his,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  him  to  myself  at  one  Hebrew  examination 
-«»  What  other  mainin  ’  (meaning)  has  rosh  besides 

caput?  _  “Why  it  means  pison  (poison);  and 

there’s  a  passage  in  Scripture  which  is  tiapslated  what 
'head' s  above  the  head  of  a  woman — but  it  ought  to  be 
, _ what  pison  s  above  the  pison  or  a  woman. 

Fie  usually  walked  in  the  Fellows’  garden,  the  park, 
Or  the  courts  of  the  College,  encumbeied  with  the 
weight  of  his  entire  wardrobe,  consisting  of  a  coat, 
vest,  and  breeches  (brown  in  reality,  but  by  courtesy 
black),  a  shirt  (black  in  reality,  but  by  courtesy  white), 
hose,  and  no  cravat.  At  home  he  sat  constantly  with¬ 
out  the  coat,  the  waistcoat  being  furnished  with  sleeves. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  fellowship  examination,  his  ap¬ 


pearance  was  very  remarkable,  and  it  was  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  become  convinced  of  his  identity ;  for  he  never 
failed  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  on  such  occasions,  and 
vacancies  occur  in  Dublin  College  almost  every  year, 
or  at  least  every  two  years.  This  phenomenon,  added 
to  the  assumption  of  a  clean  gown  (which,  however,  he 
always  exchanged  for  the  old  and  unctuous  one  on  re¬ 
moving  from  the  theatre  or  examination-hall  to  the 
■Commons’-hall),  improved  his  exterior  so  much,  that 
he  might  actually  have  passed  for  a  handsome  old  man. 
But  the  disposition  of  his  locks  was  not  unlike  the  radia¬ 
tion  of  a  bunch  of  radishes,  and  such  curls  as  fell  off 
(for  his  hair  had  in  latter  years  but  a  precarious  tenure), 
.he  always  attached  with  hair-pins  to  the  back  of  his  head. 

His  ruling  passion  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  love 
of  money,  with  what  truth  I  shall  not  here  inquire ; 
for  this  is  no  time  to  scrutinize  his  foibles,  when  his 
bones  are  scarcely  yet  settled  within  the  grave.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  those  kindlier  feelings 
■  of  which  the  mere  miser  is  incapable.  I  have  seen  his 
cats,  and  cocks,  and  hens,  passing  out  of  the  hall-door 
before  him  in  the  morning,  and  himself  patting  them, 
and  giving  directions  to  his  college-woman  about  them. 
When  his  former  and  favourite  old  woman,  Catty,  was 
on  her  death-bed,  nothing  could  exceed  the  humanity 
with  which  he  provided  for  her  necessities.  It  is  even 
said,  that  he  complied  with  her  request  of  having 
masses  said  for  her  soul,  and  that  he  paid  for  them  out 
of  his  own  pocket. 

Of  the  limited  range  of  enjoyments  to  which  the 
Vice-Provost  was  necessarily  restricted  from  his  habits 
of  monachism,  those  of  the  table  were  not  the  least 
prominent.  In  drinking  he  was  remarkably  abstemious, 
but  his  manducating  propensities  developed  themselves 
in  no  equivocal  manner.  Faithful  to  the  Commons’ 
bell,  he  opened  his  hall-door  at  three  o’clock  every 
day,  and  the  ceremony  of  closing  it  was  so  attractive 
in  the  eyes  of  those  disposed  to  gratify  their  risible  in¬ 
clinations,  that  groups  might  frequently  be  observed 
assembled  in  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
complicated  process.  After  pulling  the  door  to,  he 
used  to  swing  from  the  handle  for  the  space  of  some 
-seconds,  and  then  run  a  tilt  against  the  pannels,  almost 
in  the  manner  of  a  battering-ram,  until  he  became  sa¬ 
tisfied  by  the  result  of  repeated  ordeals,  that  no  straggler 
about  college  could  gain  admission  without  co-operation 
from  within.  He  then  tucked  up  the  skirts  of  his 
gown,  and,  in  a  pace  rapid  for  a  man  of  his  years, 
proceeded  across  the  court  towards  the  dining-hall. 
On  one  occasion,  many  years  since,  some  mushrooms 
were  served  up  in  a  very  scanty  quantity,  as  they  were 
only  just  coming  into  season.  The  Vice-Provost  de¬ 
voured  them  all  ;  and  some  of  the  fellow-commoners, 
indignant  at  the  appropriation,  were  determined  to  pu¬ 
nish  him.  A  whisper  accordingly  began  to  circulate 
that  the  mushrooms  had  been  of  a  rather  suspicious  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  most  probably  of  a  deleterious  nature. 
When  the  buz,  thickening  as  it  approached  the  head 
of  the  table,  reached  the  ears  of  the  Viee.P,w™„.. 
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be  withstood.  A  draught  of  oil  was  accordingly  pro-  1 
cured,  which  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  as  an  emetic, 
and'the  triumph  of  the  avengers  was  complete. 

In  wit  and  repartee  he  was  by  no  means  deficient. 
One  day,  at  Commons,  Mr.  ******  one  0f  the 
junior  fellows,  distinguished  for  his  classical  attainments, 
took  occasion  to  ask  the  Doctor  in  a  bantering  tone 
how  he  would  translate  the  opening  of  Cassar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries—  Gallia  est  (minis  divisa  in  partes  tres,  and 
instantly  received  the  following  retort : — “  Why  . . .  I- 
suppose-I’d-say — All  Gaul  is  quarthered  into  three  1 
halves,  Misther  *******.”  A  jib  (or  new-comer  in 
college),  unacquainted  with  the  person  of  the  Vice- 
Provost,  dazzled  his  eyes  one  day  with  a  looking- glass, 
upon  which  the  Doctor  having  detected  the  delinquent, 
fined  him  and  his  brother  ten  shillings  each  for  casting 
reflections  on  the  heads  of  the  College. 

His  regularity  in  attending  to  college  business  was  ! 
extreme.  It  is  on  record,  that  a  poor  soldier  was  once  J 
near  undergoing  a  flogging,  in  consequence  of  the  i 
neglect  of  some  duty  while  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
Baron  Munchausen.  Tom  Jones  was  more  fatal  to 
Jacky  Barrett  (the  Doctor’s  familiar  designation  through¬ 
out  college).  Some  years  since  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  son  of  a  clerical  gentleman,  who  still  enjoys  a  living 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  had  been  a  student  of 
Trinity  College  while  Barrett  was  a  junior  fellow.  At 
that  time  the  Doctor  was  much  addicted  to  the  perusal 
of  novels,  of  which  Mr.  *****  possessed  an  ample 
store,  the  use  of  which  was  proffered  to  Dr.  Barrett, 
and  eagerly  accepted.  One  baleful  day,  his  attention  j 
was  so  engrossed  by  the  adventures  of  the  hero  above- 
mentioned,  that  he  actually  forgot,  until  too  late,  to 
repair  to  the  College  Chapel  (where  he  was  reader  for 
the  week),  and  thereby  incurred  the  penalty  of  seven 
shillings.  When  I  heard  of  this  circumstance,  it  in¬ 
stantly  struck  me,  that  an  affair  which  had  borne  so 
hard  upon  both  his  character  and  purse,  could  not 
readily  have  been  effaced  from  a  memory  of  almost 
supei human  tenacity  ;  and  the  buoyancy  of  youth  will, 
perhaps,  plead  my  excuse,  when  I  avow,  that  I  was 
malicious  enough  to  form  a  plan  for  probing  bis 
feelings  on .  the  subject.  About  this  period  I  held 
a  situation  in  the  library,  vested  in  the  scholars  of 
the  college,  which  furnished  me  with  a  pretext 
for  interrogating  the  librarian  relative  to  certain 
unclassed  novels  which  lay  upon  one  of  the  shelves. 

I  approached  to  consult  him,  and,  feigning  to  be  recol-  ! 
\ecting  some  of  the  names,  stated,  in  a  tone  of  hesita-  1 
tion,  that  I  believed  Tom  Jones  was  of  the  number. 
Electric  was  the,  impression  which  the  bare  mention  of 
Fielding’s  hero  made  upon  the  Vice  Provost.  He 
was  instantly  in  a  passion.  “  No...  there’s  not  Tom 
Jones. ...there’s  P^/ier-Wilkins-and-such  novels.. .but- 
there’s-not-Tom- Jones... .Tom-Jones  is  in  Fielding’s- 
\vorks-in-the-library...but-not-there.” 

To  the  usages  of  polished  society  he  was  of  course 
a  stranger.  One  day  a  contemporary  of  his  came  into 
‘  the  library,  and  grasped  his  hand  in  a  manner  rather  too 
j  cordial  for  his  capacity  of  physical  endurance.  “  Why- 
j  do-you-squeeze-term’s-hand-so?”  he  ejaculated — “you- 
put-me— to-pain.”  On  another  occasion  he  called  : 

“  Ben . sin,"  (Benson,  the  library  porter,)  at  the  in¬ 

stant  in  which  a  venerable  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
was  entering  the  library.  From  the  distance,  and  the  : 
circumstance  that  this  gentleman  was  uncovered,  he 
was  mistaken  by  Dr.  Barrett  for  the  porter ;  and  as, 

I  being  an  infirm  man,  he  walked  slowly  up  the  library, 
the  Doctor  turned  to  me  and  said — “  See-how-slow- 
:  the-rascal-comes,.”  By  this  time  the  priest,  still  un- 
i  recognised,  was  within  a  few  paces  of  us,  when  Dr. 
j  Barrett,  looking  full  in  his  face,  pronounced,  in  ac- 
;  cents  of  cast  iron,  or  rather,  bell-metal : — “  Can’t-you- 

1  conthrive . to-walk  a  little-slower  ?”  When  con-  ’ 

vinced  of  his  mistake,  he  made  no  sort  of  apology  to 
the  clergyman,  although  he  passed  close  to  the  spot 
where  we  were  standing,  but  poked  his  head  as  before 
into  the  catalogue,  which  he  had  been  consulting  as  it 
lay  upon  the  table. 

Although  naturally  shrewd,  his  simplicity  was  at 
times  remarkable.  Benson  (himself  a  character),  and 
the  doctor  were  standing  one  day  at  the  same  side  of 
the  oblong  library  table,  when  the  former  was  desired 
!  by  the  latter  to  put  (u  as  in  but)  a  book  into  one  of 
the  shelves  in  a  stall  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and 
exactly  opposite  to  the  place  where  they  were  standing. 
The  porter,  being  obliged  to  walk  round,  took  the 
book  with  him,  a  heavy  tome,  from  the  Vice- Provost’s 
hand,  laid  it  upon  the  table,  and  slowly  commenced  his 
circuit.  The  doctor,  not  perceiving  the  drift  of  his 
movements,  vociferated  after  him  : — “  How-can-you- 
1 7>7Yi-up-the-book...without  the  book?”  “  Pm  gain, 


“  I3ut-hour-ban-you>p«/-up-^ie^bo5^\*r.r7^vitK^ut3fSe 

bopk  ?”-  bellowed  the  dignitary,  with  continually  in¬ 
creasing. choter.  “-I’m  goin,  Sir,”  growled  the  immi¬ 
tigable  Benson,  without  mending  his  pace.  The  out¬ 
cries  of  the  Vice-Provost,  who  was  now  almost  foam¬ 
ing  with  rage,  were  in  vain.  Benson,  with  imperturbable 
gravity,  moved  on,  until,  having  completed  his  orbit,  he 
coolly. lifted  the  volume  from  the  table,  and  deposited 
it  in  its  place,  leaving  the  astonished  Vice-Provost 
convinced  of  the  practicability  of  putting  up  a  book 
without  a  book. 

\\  hile  he  was  once  examining  a  class  of  graduates 
in  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  one  of  them,  being  insufficiently 
prepared,  was  prompted  by  his  neighbour.  It  was  the 
114th  psalm  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  translate,  and 
he  had  got  as  far  as  “  the  mountains  skipped  like  rams,” 
when  the  Professor  perceived  what  was  going  forward, 
and  interrupted  the  proceeding  with  the  following  most 
extraordinary  adversative  proposition  t— “  Why-the- 
mountains-skipped-to-be-sure...6u/,  Sir  ********* 
you’re  prompting 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  put  the  question  to  Mr. 
****** }  wh0  was  sitting  with  him,  which  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  would  be  sorryest  for  him,  in  the  event  of  his 
dying?  Mr.  ******  replied  that  he,  for  one,  would 
be  sorry,  and  that  he  was  confident  the  feeling  would 

be  general.  “  Aye,...but-who’ll-be-iorrye.s/  ? . I’ll- 

telhyou-who’ll-be-sorryest... It’ll  be  Tom  *****, ...for- 
he’ll-lose-nine-^wflff/te/f -guineas.”  To  explain  this,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  situation  of  se¬ 
nior  lecturer  for  the  ensuing  year  (the  emoluments  of 
which  are  estimated  at  about  1,0001.),  would  have  re¬ 
verted  to  Dr.  had  the  Vice-Provost  survived  a  1 

few  days  longer.  In  consequence  of  his  demise  it  de¬ 
volves  upon  Dr.  *♦**,  the  new  senior  fellow. — 27 ie 
London  Magazine. 

Among  othci  whimsical  things  produced  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  visit  to  Dublin,  the  following  notice  on  the  gate 
of  the  College  has  caused  much  merriment.  The 
Vice-Provost,  the  Rev.  John  Barrett,  in  his  capa¬ 
city  of  Librarian,  caused  to  be  posted  at  the  entrance 
of  the  University  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  writ¬ 
ten — 

OBSERVE, 

That  the  Library  is  closed  tor  three  days  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  John  Baurett! 

A  few  days  previously,  a  Gentleman  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  who  had  lost  ten  pounds  advertised  it  at  the  same 
place,  as  follows 

Lost  bv  Mr.  A.,  of  No.  9,  College,  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds, 
ff  found  by  a  poor  man,  Two  Pounds  reward  will  be  given 
him ;  if  by  a  person  above  accepting  of  the  reward,  the  Two 
Pounds  to  be  handed  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Mendicity. 

A  wap-  observing,  that  the  advertisement  omitted  to 
say,  that  the  reward  would  be  given  on  returning  the 
money,  scribbled  the  following  underneath  the  adver¬ 
tisement  : — 

Found  by  a  Gentleman,  the  Ten  Pounds  mentioned  above. 
Two  Pounds  of  which  have  been  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mt  ndicity  Society,  by  the  finder,  who  has  pocketed  the  bahvicefar 
fits  trouble. 

We  mentioned  yesterday  the  price  at  which  the 
Decameron  of  Boccacio  sold.  Earl  Spencer. was  the 
competitor  with  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  the  for¬ 
tunate  purchaser.  The  Marquis  proposed  starting 
vwith  live  guineas,  but  Lord  Spencer  putit  in  at  100/. 
When  the  Marquis  bid  the  last  10/.  Lord  S.  said,  “  I 
bow  to  you.”  The  engagement  was  very  fierce,  and 
at  its  termination  there  w‘as  a  general  “  Huzza  ! 
Presently  after,  the  Marquis  offered  his  hand  to  Lord 
S.  saying,  “  We  are  good  friends  still  ?  ’  His  Lord- 
ship  replied,  “  Perfectly — Indeed,  I  am  obliged  to 
So  am  I  to  you,”  said  the  Marquis,  “  there¬ 
fore  the  obligation  is  mutual” — *He  declared  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  gone  as  far  as  5000/.—— 
He  wash  before  possessed  of  a  copy  of  the  same  edi¬ 
tion,  hut  it  wanted  five  leaves;  “  for  which  five 
leaves,”  OS.  Lord  S.  observed,  7.  he  might  be  said  to 
have  giveu  2,200/.”—— 'A  bookseller,  by  order  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  bid  2000/.  for  the  Boccacio ,  which  De  Bone 
told  thji  auctioneer,  when  lie  was  in  Paris,  was  the 
only  great  desideratum  in  Napoleon  s  lihiaiy. 

The  utmost  that  can  he  said  of  the  present  extrava¬ 
gant  bibliomania  that  prevails  is,  that  it  is  somewhat 
more  rational  than  the  tulip  mania  which  prevailed  in 
Holland  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

|  Foote  being  upon  a  visit  at  Lord  Townshend  s 
at  Raynham,  happened  one  morning  to  look  into  t  e 
pig-stye,  and  saw  a  silver  spoon  among  their  yietua  s , 
one  of  the  house-maids  coming  by  and  perceiving  >• 
Foote,  cried  out  “  Plague  on  the  pigs,  what  a  n0*se 
they  make.”  “Well  they  may,”  said  Foote,  lor 
they  have  but  one  silver  spoon  between  them. 


LpRACflCB. 


pSjitiMb  FOR  HUSBANDS  IK 
_ The  Convent  of  the  Chartreuse,  at  Auray,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  possesses  little  other  interest  than  that  of  its 
site,  except  that  it  certainly  contains  the  most  wonder¬ 
working  altar  in  all  Christendom.  The  natives  have 
the  firm  belief,  that  whatever  boon  is  there  solicited,  is 
granted  to  the  petitioner.  This  well-frequented  altar 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Anne.  Mrs.  Stothard  relates,  in 
her  late  tour,  that  she  observed  a  certain  young  girl 
offer  her  prayers,  with  great  punctuality  and  earnestness 
of  devotional  feeling,  to  St.  Anne,  and  observes,  that 
from  her  best  cap  and  jacket  being  worn  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  and  the  soft  air  of  a  young  man  who  always  ac¬ 
companied  her  to  the  church  door,  she  could,  without 
much  craft,  divine  the  subject  of  her  devotion  ;  and  the 
more  especially,  as  the  girl  had  assured  her,  in  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  St.  Anne’s  blessing  upon  her  shrine,  that 
a  certain  young  Lady  of  Auray,  who  feared  dying 
(rather  say  living)  an  old  maid,  very  earnestly  begged 
the  Saint  to  grant  her  a  husband.  St.  Anne’s  bounty 
being  equal  to  her  power,  she  most  kindly  sent  the 
trembling  petitioner  three  husbands  in  the  space  of  five 
short  happy  years ! 


Theodoric,  Archbishop  of  Cologne. — This 
Prelate  was  illustrious  in  his  time  for  his  talents,  erudi- 
|  tion,  and  morals.  One  day  the  Emperor  Sigismond  j 
asked  of  him  instruction  to  obtain  happiness.  “  We 
cannot,  Sire,  expect  it  in  this  world.”  “  Which,  then, 
is  the  way  to  happiness  hereafter  ?”  “  You  must'  act 

virtuously.”  “  What  do  you  mean  by  that  expres¬ 
sion  ?”  “  I  mean,”  said  Theodoric,  “  that  you  should 

always  pursue  that  plan  of  conduct  which  you  promise 
to  do  whilst  you  are  labouring  under  a  fit  of  the  gout  or 
stone.” 


Personification  of  the  Devil _ The  Church 

of  Del  Parto,  in  Naples,  is  remarkable  for  a  singular 
picture  in  one  of  its  chapels :  it  represents  St.  Michael 
:  trampling  on  Satan.  It  is  observable,  that  the  latter  is 
1  represented  with  the  face  of  a  beautiful  female,  and  the 
reason  given  is  whimsical  enough.  The  countenance  of 
1  the  devil  is  a  portrait  of  a  very  beautiful  Lady,  who 
unfortunately  fell  in  love  with  Diomedes  CarafFa,  a 
Bishop  of  Ariano,  who,  to  show  his  abhorrence  of  her 
sacrilegious  passion,  when  fitting  up  this  chapel  for  Ms 
mausoleum,  ordered  the  painter  to  degrade  her  into  the 
infernal  spirit,  and  place  her  prostrate  under  the  spear 
of  the  Archangel.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  sex,  it 
must  be  added,  however,  that  this  ungallant  prelate  has 
not  been  canonized. 

A  French  Kettle. — The  following  is  related  as 
n  fact : — There  is  a  very  large  cauldron  in  a  house  at 
Paris,  which  is  called  ‘  La  Marini te  Perpetuelle,’ 
from  its  having  been  on  the  fire  87  years ;  during  which 
time  it  has  boiled  more  than  800,000  capons ;  and  it 
boils  nothing  else.  It  ’  is  situated  near  the  principal 
anarket  for  fowls,  which  have  thus  only  a  step  to  be 
carried  from  the  market  into  the  cauldron.  At  any 
hour,  night  or  day,  on  applying  to  that  succulent  house, 
a  boiled  capon  issues  from  its  nutritious  gulph,  where 
they  are  incessantly  regenerated,  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

Presence  of  Mind  in  a  Courtier. —  The  j 
prince  de  Conde  once  thought  himself  offended  by  the 
Abbe  dc  Voisenon  :  Voisenon  heard  this  from  “  a 
good  natured  friend,”  and  went  to  Court  to  exculpate 
himself.  As  soon  as  the  Prince  saw  him,  he  turned 
away  from  him.  “  Thank  God  !”  said  Voisenon,  “  I 
have  been  misinformed,  Sir — your  Highness  does  not 
treat  me  as  if  I  were  an  enemy.”  “  How  do  you  see 
that?  Mr.  Abbe,”  said  his  Highness  coldly,  over  his 
shoulder — “  Because,  Sir,”  answered  the  Abbe,  “your 
Highness  never  turns  your  back  upon  an  enemy.” — 
“  My  dear  Abbe,”  exclaimed  the  Prince  and  Field 
Marshal,  turning  round  ami  taking  him  by  the  hand — 

it  is  quite  impossible,  for  any  man  to  be  angry  with 
you” — and  so  ended  his  Highness’s  animosity. 

Window-AVit.— The  .following  lines  are  written 
on  a  pane  of  glass  in  window  of  an  inn  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  dogs  and  wo¬ 
men  servants  kept  in  the  house : — 

“  Them  that  keeps ;p>orc  dogs  tan  hogs 

And  tnorfe  Wrtifle  ti  tan  men  ‘  ' 

They  may  thrive  but  God  knows  when.”  V 

Bon  Mots  from  the  French. — A  simple  fel¬ 
low  who  held  a  situation  in  the  Romish  Church,  wrote 
an  account  of  what  he  expended  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

1  Item — Five  pence  for  cosnbisg  the  tail  of  St.  George’s  horse.- 
Item —  Ien  pence  for  cleaning  the  clothes  of  two  Saints. 

I  Item — Twenty  pence  for  hanging  up  two  Angels. 


From  Moore's  “  Loves  of  the  A  ngels .” 
Oa  Love,  Religion,  Music— all 
That’s  left  of  Eden  upon  earth— 

The  only  blessings,  since  the  fall 
Of  our  weak  souls,  that  still  recall 
A  trace  of  their  high,  glorious  birth — 
How  kindred  are  the  dreams  you  bring ! 

How  Love,  though  unto  earth  so  prone. 
Delights  to  take  Religion’s  wing, 

When  time  or  grief  hath  stain’d  his  own ! 
How  near  to  Love’s  beguiling  brink* 

Too  oft,  entranc’d  Religion  lies ! 

While  Music,  Music  is  the  link 
They  both  still  hold  by  to  the  skies, 

The  language  of  their  native  sphere. 

Which  they  had  else  forgotten  here. 


SONG. 

From  Moore's  “  Loves  of  the  Angels." 
Come,  pray  with  me,  my  seraph  love, 

My  angel-lord, tome  pray  with  me  ; 

In  Tain  to-night  my  lip  hath  strove 
To  send  one  holy  prayer  above— 

The  knee  may  bend,  the  lip  may  move, 

But  pray  I  cannot  without  thee. 

I’ve  fed  the  altar  in  mybower 

With  droppings  from  the  incense  tree 
I’ve  shelter'd  it  from  wind  and  shower. 

But  dim  it  burns  the  livelong  hour. 

As  if,  like  me,  it  had  no  power 
Of  life  or  lustre,  without  thee. 

A  boat  at  midnight  sent  alone 
To  drift  upon  the  moonless  sea, 

A  lute,  whose  leading  chord  is  gone, 

A  wounded  bird,  that  hatb’but  one 
Imperfect  wing  to  3oar  upon, 

Are  like  what  I  am,  without  thee. 

Then  ne’er,  my  spirit-love,  divide 
In  life  or  death  thyself  from  me ; 

But  when  again, in  sunny  pride. 

Thou  walk’st  through  Eden,  let  me  glide, 

A  prostrate  shadow,  by  thy  side. 

Oh  happier  thus  than  without  thee ! 


FROM  THE, PORTUGUESE  OF  CAMOEXS. 

When  day  has  smiled  a  soft  farewell. 

Arid  mght-diMps  bathe  each  shutting  bell, 

And  shadows  sail  along  the  green, 

And  birds  dre  still  and  winds  serene, 

I  wandcrsilently. 

And  while  my  long  step  prints  the  dew, 

Dear  are  the  dreams  that  bless  iny  view. 

To  Memory’s  eye  the  Maid  appears, 

For  whom  have  sprung  my  sweetest  tears, 

So  oft,  so  tenderly. 

I  see  her,  ns  with  graceful  cure 
She  binds  hur  bi’-aids  of  ‘  t  any  hair; 

I  feel  her  harp’s  mplw'.'-.  thrill 
Strike  to  my  heart — a-.:;.  Utcne’e  be  still 

Re-echo’d  faithfully. 

I  meet  her  r.Pid  and  tv.Dt  eye, 

Drink  then  asm  s;:;T  of  her  sigh, 

See  young  Love  b  ■  eh.;;  in  her  breast. 

And  wish  to  mine  Us  p:  i  ■  crest, 

c.’od  knows  how  fervently. 

pc'.  ■"  tv  hours  .T  ■' v  Might ; 

'  makes  me  v.  hdi  for  night, 

■V>.  m  7  3'wift  ttie  minutes  flew 
V,  a  r  it:-;  rrasng  the  d.hpjdng  dew 

1  wander'd  silently. 

Lord  Strangford. 


THE  YOUNG  MAY  MOON. 

The  young  May  moon  is  beaming  iove, 

The  glow-worm’s  lamp  is  gleaming,  love, 

How  sweet  to  rove, 

Through  Morna’s  grove, 

While  the  drowsy  world  is  dreaming,  love  ! 
Then  awake!— the  heavens  look  bright,  my  dear  ! 
’Tis  never  too  late  for  delight,  my  dear  ! 

And  the  best  of  all  ways 
To  lengthen  our  days 

Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night,  mv  dear ! 


Now  all  the  world  is  sleeping,  love, 

But  the  Sage,  his  star-watch  keeping,  love, 
And  I,  whose  star, 

More  glorious  far, 

Is  the  eye  from  that  casement  peeping,  love. 
Then  awake,  till  rise  of  sun,  my  dear! 

The  sage’s  glass  we’ll  shun,  my  dear  ! 

Or,  in  watching  the  flight 
Ot  bodies  of  flight, 

He  might  happen  to  take  thee  for  one,  my  dear  ! 


Thf.  following  verses  (by  Moore)  were  sung  at 
the  dinner  which  the  King  honoured  with  his  pre¬ 
sence,  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Powerscourt,  on  the  3d 
inst.  His  Majesty  is  said  to  have  appeared  more 
delighted  than  any  other  person  who  heard  it :  he 
evinced  the  pleasure  which  lie  felt,  by  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  the  constant  motion  of  his  hands: 

Air,  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Tnoucn  dark  are  out-  sorrows,  to-day  we  ’ll  forget  them, 

And  smile  through  our  tears,  like  a  sunbeam  in  showers ; 
There  never  were  hearts,  if  our  rulers  would  let  them, 

More  form’d  to  be  grateful  and  blest  than  ours  : 

But  just  when  the  chain  , 

Has  ceased  to  pain. 

And  hope  has  enwreathed  it  round  with  flowers. 

There  comes  a  new  link, 

Our  spirits  to  sink.  I 

Oh !  the  joy  that  we  taste,  like  the  light  of  the  Poles, 

Is  a  /lash  amid  darkness  too  brilliant  to  stay ; 

But  though ’t  were  the  last  little  spark  in  our  souls. 

We  must  light  it  up  now  on  our  Prince’s  day. 
****** 

He  loves  the  Gree^Isle,  and  his  love  is  Recorded 
In  hearts  that  have  suffer’d  too  much  to  forget ;  I 

And  Hope  shall  be  crown’d,  and  attachment  rewarded. 

And  Erin’s  gay  jubilee  shine  out  yet.  J 

Thy  gem  may  be  broke 
By  many  a  stroke, 

But  nothing  can  cloud  its  native  ray; 

Each  fragment  will  cast 
A  light  to  the  last ! 

And  thus  Erin,  my  country,  though  broken  thou  art, 

’  There ’s  lustre  within  thee  that  ne’er  will  decay, _ 

A  spirit  which  beams  through  each  suffering  part,’ 

And  now  smiles  at  their  pain  on  the  Prince’s  da’v. 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  OLD  AGE  AND  THE  AUTHOR. 
By  Mr.  J.  TV ilde,  formerly  of  Sheffield,  but  now  of  Plymouth. 

AUTHOR. 

Ami  ait  thou  come  at  last,  old  hoy  ! 

I’ve  wailed  for  thee  long: 

Come  sit  thee  down,  and  let’s  enjoy 
What  age  itself  can  ne'er  destroy, 

The  charm  of  sacred  song. 

Welcome,  welcome  to  my  heart! 

1  like  thy  cheerful  face  : 

Fate  lias  decreed  we  ne’er  shall  part, 

Till  Death  shall  point  his  friendly  dart, 

To  show  my  resting  place. 

Thoii  hast,  been  much  abus'd,  old  friend; 

I  thought  thee  lame  and  blind: 

I  thought  to  see  thy  body  bend, 

Hear  thy  sad  voice  foretei  my  end. 

And  say  my  doom  is  sign'd. 

But  now  I  see  thy  latter  stage, 

Frosty,  yet  kindly  shows: 

Thy  silver  locks  proclaim  the  sage. 

Denoting  wisdom  more  than  age. 

And  pure  as  winter  snows. 

j  Come,  teach  me  to  be  wise,  for  now 
>  There  is  no  time  to  lose  ; 

Thy  mouth  seems  eloquent,  and  thou 
Art  able  to  instruct  me  how 
The  belter  part  to  choose. 

OLD  AGE. 

Hear  then,  and  he  my  friendly  lay 
Oracular  to  thee; 

Thy  theme  by  night,  thy  rule  by  day, 

My  wholesome  precepts  to  obey, 

And  happy  shalt  thou  be. 

Know  then,  thy  passions  I've  subdued, 

Let  reason  fill  the  place, 

And  let  no  wanton  thoughts  intrude, 

Vile  source  of  man’s  inquietude, 

Ami  age’s  worst  disgrace. 

Know,  I’m  thy  guardian  genius,  I 
Thy  steps  will  still  attend; 

I  took  the  form  of  infancy. 

Of  sprightly  youth,  and  manhood  high; 

But  here ’my  changes  end, 

But  not  by  care ;  be  rul’d  by  me. 

And  life  may  yet  be  long  ; 

Strict  temperance  let  tby  motto  be  ; 

A  conscience  still  from  evil  free; 

So  ends  my  moral  song. 

AUTHOR. 

Then  welcome,  dear  Old  Age,  once  more! 

More  dear  lhan  all  the  past ; 

Since  such  the  joys  l  have  in  store, 

I’ll  love  my  neighbour,  God  adore, 

And  hope  for  peace  at  last. 


THE  COUNTRY  SURGEON. 

(a  true  bill.) 

Being  an  elegant  JUidibrastic  attempt  to  describe  his  Profes¬ 
sional  Enjoyments. 


Luckless  is  he,  whom  fate  does  urge  on 
To  practise  as  a  Country  Surgeon  ; 

To  drag  a  heavy  galling  chain. 

The  slave  of  all  for  paltry  gain  ; 

To  ride,  regardless  of  all  weather, 

Through  frost  and  siirnv,  and  hail  together; 

To  smile  and  bow  when  sick  and  tired. 

Consider’d  as  a  servant  hired. 

At  every  quarter  of  the  Compass, 

A  surly  patient  makes  a  rumpus, 

Because  he  is  not  seen  the  first, 

(I’or  each  man  thinks  his  case  the  worst). 

And  oft,  at  two  poinds  diametric, 

Call’d  to  a  business  obstetric. 

There  lies  a  man  with  broken  limb, 

A  lady  here  with  nervous  whim. 

Who,  at  the  acme  of  her  fever, 

Calls  him  a  savage — if  he  leave  her. 

For  days  and  nights,  in  some  lone  cottage. 
Condemn’d  to  live  on  crusts  and  pottage. 

Or  pork  in  pandowellc,  the  fare 
Some  Cornish  surgeons  eat,  but  stare. 

To  kick  his  heels,  and  spin  his  brains. 

Waiting,  forsooth,  for  labour’s  pains ; 

And  that  job  Over,  happy  he, 

If  he  squeeze  out  a  guinea  fee. 

Then,  worn  like  culprit  on  the  wheel. 

He  sits  him  down  to  hasty  meal : 

He  sits !  when,  lo!  a  patient  comes 
With  rotted  tooth  and  putrid  gums ; 

The  Doctor  takes  his  dentist  tools. 

Fixes  the  screw,  and  tugs  and  pulls  ; 

His  dinner  cold,  his  hands  this  mess  In, 

All  for  a  shilling,  or  a  blessing ! 

Now  comes  the  night :  with  toil  opprest. 

He  seeks  his  bed  in  hope  of  rest ; 

Vain  hope  1  his  slumbers  are  no  more — 

Loud  sounds  the  knocker  at  the  door ; 

A  farmer’s  wife,  at  ten  miles’  distance. 

Groaning,  calls  out  for  his  assistance : 

Fretting  and  fuming  in  the  dark. 

He  in  the  tinder  strikes  a  spark. 

And  as  he,  yawning,  heaves  his  breeches. 

Envies  his  neighbour  blest  with  riches  I 

\ 

LOVE  IN  IDLENESS. 

IV  fras  at  the  noon-tide  hour, 

A  lady  reposed  in  a  bower ; 

Where,  shaded  between 
The  branches  of  green. 

Blossom’d  and  blush’d  a  fair  flower. 

Not  a  pinion  was  mov’d,  nor  a  breeze  was  heard, 
As  with  curious  hand  the  lady  stirr’d 
The  leaves  of  this  unknown  flower. 

She  saw  in  its  cradling  bloom 
A  cherub  with  folding  plume; 

And  a  bow  unstrung, 

And  arrows,  were  flung. 

O’er  the  cup  of  this  opening  flower; 

And  the  lady  fancied  she  much  had  need 
Of  the  light  of  his  wakening  eyes,  to  read 
The  name  of  this  unknown  flower. 

She  placed  it  too  near  to  her  breast, 

And  the  cherub  was  charm’d  from  his  rest; 
Then  he  wing’d  a  dart 
At  the  lady’s  heart, 

From  the  leaves  oi  this  treacherous  flower; 

«<  Ah,  cruel  child!”  said  the  lady,  “  I  guess, 

Too  late,  that  Love  in  Idleness 

t=  A.  nn me  of  this  unknown  flower  1” 


FA  1 1 HLESS  SALLY  BROWN;  an  Old  Ballad.  I 

[From  the  London  Magazine.]  j 

Young  Ben  lie  was  a  nice  young  man, 

A  carpenter  by  trade  ; 

And  he  fell  in  love  with  Sally  Brown, 

That  was  a  lady’s  maid. 

But  as  they  fetch’d  a  walk  one  day. 

They  met  a  press-gang  crew  ; 

,  And  Sally  she  did  faint  away. 

Whilst  Ben  he  was  brought  to. 

The  boatswain  swore  with  wicked  word?. 

Enough  to  shock  a  saint. 

That  though  she  did  seem  in  a  fit, 

’Twas  nothing  but  a  feint. 

Come,  girl,  said  he,  hold  up  your  bead. 

He’ll  be  as  good  as  me; 

For  when  your  swain  is  in  our  boat, 

A  boat-swain  he  will  be. 

So  when  they’d  made  their  game  of  her. 

And  taken  off  her  elf. 

She  roused,  and  found  6he  only  was 
A  coming  to  herself.  j 

And  is  he  gone,  and  is  he  gone?  '■  | 

She  cried,  and  wept  outright ; 

Then  I  will  to  the  water-side. 

And  see  him  out  of  sight. 

A  waterman  came  up  to  her: 

Now,  young  woman,  said  he. 

If  you  weep  on  so,  you  will  make 
Eye- water  in  the  sea. 

Alas  !  they’ve  taken  my  beau,  Beit, 

To  sail  with  old  Benbow ; 

And  her  woe  began  to  run  afresh. 

As  if  she  had  said  gee  woo  ! 

Says  he,  they’ve  only  taken  him. 

To  the  Tender  ship  you  see : 

The  Tender !  cried  poor  Sally  Browr;J 
What  a  /mrd-sliip  that  must  be. 

O  !  would  I  were  a  mermaid  now. 

For  then  I’d  follow  him ; 

But,  oh  !  I’m  not  aJfsA-woman, 

And  so  I  cannot  swim. 

Alas !  I  was  not  bom  beneath  1 

“  The  virgin  and  the  scales;** 

So  I  must  curse  my  cruel  stars, 

And  walk  about  in  Wales. 

Now  Ben  had  sail’d  to  many  a  place 
That’s  underneath  the  world ; 

But  in  two  years  the  ship  came  bonsej 
And  all  the  sails  were  furl'd. 

But  when  he  call’d  on  Sally  Brown,  • 

To  see  how  she  went  on, 

He  found  she’d  got  another  Ben, 

Whose  Christian  name  was  John. 

Oil,  Sally  Brown,  oh,  Sally  Brown, 

How  could  you  serve  me  so  ? 

I’ve  met  with  many  a  breeze  before. 

But  never  such  a  blow ! 

Then  reading  on  his  ’bacco-box. 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh, 

And  then  began  to  eye  his  pipe. 

And  then  to  pipe  liis  eye. 

And  then  he  tried  to  sing  “  All’s  Well,'* 

But  could  not,  though  he  tried ; 

His  head  was  turn’d,  and  so  he  chew’d 
His  pigtail  till  lie  died. 

His  death,  which  happen’d  in  his  berth. 

At  forty-odd  befel :  j 

They  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 
The  sexton  toll’d  the  bell. 


A  MORAL  TALE. 

By  T.  Crosse,  esq. 

My  Lady  and  Sir  John,  as  happy  a  pair 
As  ever 'breath’d  in  gay  St  James’s  air, 

One  Summer  evening  left  the  vacant,  town, 

And  to  their  country j»<nsioi)  rambled  down. 

Not  that  to  them  country  charms  could  yield, 
Tim  gloqmv  T/rt;t,  or  the  verdant  field  ; 

they  wanted,  was  to  change  the  scene, 

For  learned  doctors  said  it  eas’d  the  spleen. 

One  Summer  evening,  having  nought  to  do, 

Call’d  mi  the  Vicar,  as  I  might  on  you; 

I, ike  other  Vicars  liv’d  this  sound  divine. 

Much  lov’d  his  friends,  hut  better  lov’d  his  wine! 

At  the  knight's  table,  now  a  constant  guest. 

He  crack’d  his  bottle,  and  sometimes  his  jest ; 

A  jolly  fellow  that  would  laugh  and  sing, 

Toast  his  old  friends,  or  give  the  Church  and  King. 
Not  over  learn’d,  if  we  the  truth  may  speak, 

And  more  in  fact  a  Trojan  than  a  Greek. 

The  Kniglitinvites  this  jolly  Priest  to  dine, 

And  then  departed  as  the  clock  struck  nine  : 

The  glimmering  twilight  just  supplied  the  day, 

As  thro’  the  church-yard  drear  they  took  their  way’, 
It  chanc’d  the  Sexton,  whistling  o'er  his  spade. 

Just  in  the  path  a  human  skull  had  laid, 

Mv  Lady  started,  and  Sir  John  took  fire, 

On  his  pale  cheek  was  seen  vindictive  ire. 

He  curs’d  the  fellow  as  he  pass’d  along. 

Who  only  answer’d  with  a  rustic  song; 

Then  to  his  trembling  lady  thus  began 
To  ease  her  fears,  and  prove  himselt  a  man : 

••  Von  know,  my  dear,  I  never  fear'd  to  die. 

Once  at  Almaek’s  I  gave  a  Lord  the  lie, 

Mv  Lord  was  prudent,  and  the  affront  lorgave. 

Awl  from  that  hour  the  world  pronounc'd  me  brave! 
Mv-Lndv  then  in  softer  sounds  replied, 

"  (u  moii,  their  courage  is  their  greatest  pnue ; 

As  for  mvself,  I  must  confess  my  fear, 

Death  strikes  at  distance,  hut  is  dreadful  near. 

O  awful  thought,  we  must  resign  our  breath. 

But  if  1  think  I  shall  be  tripp’d  to  death. 

Suppose,  my  love,  we  call  on  dear  Spadrille, 

And  see  and  make  a  party  at  quadrille. 

This  noble  resolution  pleas’d  the  Knight,  t 

And  so  in  cards  and  mirth  they  pass  d  the  night! 

’Tis  thus,  mv  friends,  each  moral  lesson’s  vain, 
And  Heaven  forewarns,  and  wisdom  calls  again ; 
Trifle?  and  toys  each  little  mind  employ, 

The  laugh  of  folly,  and  the  dance  ot  joy.. 

But  soon  the  laugh,  and  30011  the  dance,  is  0 
And  then  this  world  knows  the  gay  crowd  no  moie. 


SONNET  TO  A  GOOSE. 

Ip  thou  didst  feed  on  western  plains  of  yore. 

Or  wander  wide,  with  flat  and  flabby  feet. 

Over  sora'e  Cambrian  mountain’s  plashy  moor  ; 
Or  find  in  farmer’s  yard  a  safe  retreat 
From  gipsy  thieves,  and  foxes  sly  and  fleet : 

If  thy  gay  quills,  by  lawyer  guided,  trace 
Heeds  big  with  ruin  to  some  wretched  race  ; 

Or  love-sick  poet’s  sonnet,  sad  and  sweet. 
Wailing  the  rigour  of  some  lady  fair  ; 

Or  if,  the  drudge  of  housemaid’s  daily  toil; 
Cobwebs  and  dust  thy  pinion  white  besoil, 
Departed  Goose !  I  neither  know  nor  care ; 

But  this  I  know,  that  thou  wert  very  fine. 
Season’d  with  sage,  with  onions,  and  port  wine. 


[  From  the  Charleston  Courier .] 


Com  f.  hither,  thou  beautiful  rover, 

Thou  wanderer  of  earth  and  of  air; 

Who  hearest  the  sighs  of  the  lovsr, 

And  bringest  him  news  of.his  fair  ; 

Bend  hither  thv  light  waving  pinion, 

And  show  me  t h®  gloss  of  thy  neck  ; 

O  !  perch  on  my  hand  dearest  minion. 

And  turn  up  thy  bright  eye  and  peck. 

Here  is  bread  of  the  whitest  and  sweetest, 

And  there  is  a  sip  of  red  wine; 

Though  thy  wing  is  the  lightest  and  fleetest, 

’  Twill  be  fleeter  when  nerv  d  by  ll;e  vine  ; 

I  have  written  on  rose-scented  paper, 

With  thy  wing  quill,  a  soft  billet-doux, 

I  have  melted  the  wax  in  love’s  taper, 

’Tis  the  colour  of  true  hearts,  sky  blue. 

I  have  fastened  it  under  thy  pinion. 

With  a  blue  riband  round  thy  soft  neck  ; 

So  go  from  me  beautiful  minion, 

W  bile  the  pure  ether  shows  not  a  speck  ; 

Like  a  cloud  in  trie  dim  distance  fleetiug. 

Like  an  arrow  he  hurries  away  ; 

And  farther  and  farther  retreating, 

He  is  lost  in  the  clear  blue  of  day, 

THE  PARMER  AND  THE  COUNSELLOR. 

A  Counsel  in  the  Common-Pleas, 

Who  was  esteem’d  a  mighty  wit. 

Upon  the  strength  of  a  chance  hit 
Amid  a  thousand  flippancies. 

And  his  occasional  bad  jokes, 

In  bullying,  bantering,  browbeating. 

Ridiculing,  and  maltreating 
Women,  or  other  timid  folks. 

In  a  late  cause  resolved  to  hoax 
A  clownish  Yorkshire  fanner— one 
Who,  by  his  uncouth  look  and  gait. 

Appear’d  expressly  meant  by  Fate 
For  being  quizz’d  and  play’d  upon. 

So  haying  tipp’d  the  wink  to  those 
In  the  back  row’s, 

Wlio  kept  their  laughter  bottled  down 
Until  our  wag  should  draw  the  cork. 

He  smiled  jocosely  on  the  clown, 

And  went  to  work. 

“  Well,  Farmer  Numpskull,  how  go  calves  at  York?” 
‘  Why — not,  Sir,  as  they  do  wi’  you, 

*  But  on  four  legs ’instead  of  two.’ 

“  Officer!”  cried  the  legal  elf. 

Piqued  at  the  laugh  against  himself, 

“  Do  pray  keep  silence  down  below  there. 

“  Now  look  at  me,  clown,  and  attend : 

“  Have  I  not  seen  you  somewhere,  friend?” 

‘  Yees — very  like— 1  often  go  there!’ 

“  Our  rustic ’s  waggish— quite  laconic,” 

The  Counsel  cried,  with  grin  sardonic 
“  I  wish  I’d  known  this  prodigy, 

“  This  genius  of  the  clods,  when  I 
“  On  Circuit  was  at  York  residing.— 

“  Now,  Fanner,  do  for  onee  speak  true ; 

“  Mind,  you  ’re  on  oath,  so  tell  me,  you 
“  Who  doubtless  think  yourself  so  clever, 

“  Are  there  as  many  fools  as  ever 
“  In  the  West- Riding?” 

*  Why,  no,  Sir,  no ;  we  ’ve  got  our  share, 

‘  But  not  so  many  as  when  you  were  there !’ 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  SCIO. 

"  ’  A«  the  multitude  of  sad  objects  did  but  strike  me,  I  selected 
a  sfisjle  captive.”— Stb  rne. 

The  evening  was  glowing,  all  fragrant  and  calm, 

HeT  lone  star  looked  forth  in  his  loveliest  smile; 

O’er  meadows  and  vineyards  the  airshed  its  balm, 

And  Ocean  lay  waveless  round  Scio’s  green  Isle.  , 

The  vespers  of  peace  through  her  vallies  were  heard. 

And  melody  thrilled  bn  the  eloquent  string  ; 

Where  the  Grecian  maid  glanced  her  bright  looks'on  tile  hard, 
Who  sang  of  his  love  as  a  Greek  ought  to  ring. 

Who  sang  of  his  love,  but  who  mixed  the  fond  lay 
With  the  notes  of  a  passion  more  mournful  and  grand. 

The  deeds  of  his  father  s>  in  Freedom’s  bright  day. 

Ere  Tyranny  trod  on  the  bloom  of  hrs  iifnii. 

The  hope  that  lived  bn  for  the  country  he  loved. 

Was  mixed  with  the  sigh  for  the  maid  he  adored. 

And  sweetly  the  soft  eyes  of  beauty  approved 
The  accents  that  breathed  from  the  patriot's  chord. 

Green  Sciol  there’s  gloom  on  tliy  fair-blowing  fields,  , 

And  the  shrieks  of  thy  children  through  hamlet  and  wood, 
While  the  tyrant  the  red. sword  cf  massacre  wields. 

And  steeps  the  bright  tints  of  thy  valleys  in  blood. 

And  tmite  is  the  lyre  in  the  desolate  boweri 
,  No  longer  the  heart  of  the  hero  to  move,,  ’  . 

Or  kindle" fond  glances  at  evening’s  soft  hour. 

When  breathingthe  wild  hymns  to  freedom  and  lirvc. 

And  where  is  the  minstrel  who  woke  the  sweet  . sound  ? 

And  where  is  the  maiden  that  wept  d’er  the  lay  ? 

Oh  !  he  fell  where  the  hamlet  was  blazing  around, 

,  And  th“y  bore  her  all  pale  o’er  the  watch  away. 

She’s  gone  to  the  den  of  the  savage  that  tore 
Her  frantic  embrace  from  tlie  land  of  het-  birth^ 

When  the  ydutli  of  hetbosohi  was  sleeping  in  gore, 

And  all  that  she  lovbn  was  swept  wildly  from  earth-. 

There,  desolate  daughter  of  Greece, must  thou  bear, 

A  bondage  the  darkest,  the  foulest,  the  Worst, 

That  e’er  fixed  soft  eyes  in  a  tearless  despair, 

And  the  yinftg  lie'art  pfinnocence  withered  and  Cursed. 

And  there  thou  art  doomed  to  be  ever  oppressed. 

By  the  smiles  of  the  tyrant,  the  taunts  of  the  slave  ; 

Fair  child  of  the  fairest  of  women,  who  blessed 
With  the  chaste  light  of  beauty  the  homes  of  the  brave,  T. 


THE  FALLING  LEAF. 


Were  I  a  trembling  leaf 
On  yonder  stately  tree, 

After  a  season  gay  and  brief. 
Condemn’d  to  fade  and  flee ; 

I  should  be  loth  to  fall 
Boride  the  common  way. 
Weltering  in  mil  e,  and  spurn’d 
1  by  all,  -  .  v 

Till  trodden  down  to  clay,  v . 

I  Wduld  not  choose  to  die 
All  on  a  bed  of  grass, 

Where  thousands  of  my  kin¬ 
dred  lie, 

And  idly  rot  in  mass. 

Nor  would  I  like  to  spread 
My  thin  and  wither’d  face. 

I11  /tortus  siccus,  pale  and  dead, 
A  mummy  of  my  race. 

I  Sheffield, -Oct.  24,  1822. 


No, — on  the  wings  of  air 
Might  I  be  left  to  fly, 

I  know  not,  &  I  heed  not  where, 
A  waif  of  earth  and  sky ! 

Or,  cast  upon  the  stream, 
Curl’d  like  a  fairy-boat. 

As  thro’  tbechattges  of  adream, 
To  tbeworld’s  end  I ’d  float. 

Who,  that  hath  ever  been. 
Could  bear  to  be  no  more  ? 
Yet  who  would  tread  again  the 
scene 

He  trod  through  life  before  ? 

On,  with  intense  desire, 
Man’s  spirit  will  move  on  ; 

It  seems  to  die,  yet,  like  hea¬ 
ven’s  fire, 

It  is  not  quench’d,  but  gone. 

J.  M. 


0R1GW  OF  JTBMUM  UfFUlES. 

^sewgSSSSI 

the  latte, 

«  at  FesLt  the  a.- 
mortal  bearings,  crest  of  device  of 

5f  ftL'tatff  for  » 

P  '  ,.H«  “^e  .kin?  of  some  serving  men,  says, 
?Their  ioglLnce;  as  1  remen.ber,  was  a  peacock 

felon  in  rte  ieign  ofQueen  Elizabeth^,-  theno- 
bility  to  be  followed  by  whole  troops  of  servants 
bearing  their  masters’  arms  in  sliver,  fastened  to 

their  left  arms,  and  reprehends  it  as,a'  from  Fvnes 
diculous  English  vanity.  And  we  find,  fiom  1  vnts 

Mori soi v  that  it  had  been  the  c^om J^^er 
men’s  servants  to  wear  blue  coats,  with  s 
badges  of  their  masters’  devices  on  then  left  j 
sleeve  ”  hut  which,  in  his  time,  had  become  less 
fashionable ;  “and  they  commonly  had  cloaks 
|  edged  with  lace,  all  the  servants  of  one  family 
1  wearing  the  same  livery,  for  colour  and  ornament, 

I  This  feet  leads  to  the  supposition,  that t  the  hat -ge 
1  on  the  sleeve  was  disused  in  the.  reign  of  Jame 
the  First  (when  he  wrote)  though  it  had  before 
been  so  constant  an  accompaniment  to  a  bhie  cm  , 
as  to  have  occasioned  the  proverbial  expression  o 
“  Like  a  blue  coat  without  a  badge.  Liver  t 
and  badges,  however,  werenot  wholly  confined  to 
menial  servants  formerly.  The  retainers  of 
*rettt*-a  class  of  men  ot  considerable  mipoi fence 
hi  the  feudal  times,  kept  up  for  ostentation  long 
afterwards,  may  also  be  numbered  among  them  , 

,  for  though  they  did  not  reside  with  their  employers, 

!  attending  them  chiefly  on  days  of  ceremony,  they 
regularly  received’ an  annual  allowance  ot  a  suit  ot 
clothes,'  a  hat  or  hood,  and  a  badge  —A  quotation 
1  from  “  A  Health  to  the  Gentlemanly  Profession  ot 
1  Serving  Men,”  or  “  The  Serving  Man’s  Comfort, 

1  (1598  )  explains  the  description  of  persons  accept¬ 
ing  the  office  of  retainer.  “  Amongst  what  sort  ot 
people,”  it  aides,  “  should  this  serving-man  be 
sought  for }  Even  the  Duke’s  son  preferred  page 
to  the.  Prince,  the  Earl’s  second  son  attendant  upon 
the  Duke,  the  Knight’s  seooiid  son  the  Earl’s^ ser¬ 
vant,  the  Esquiie’s  eon  to  wear  the  Knight’s  li¬ 
very,  and  the  Gentleman’s  son  the  Esquire’s  serv¬ 
ing  man.  Yen,  I  know  at  this  day,”  says  the  au¬ 
thor,  “-gentlemen,  younger  brothers,  that  wear 
their  elder  brother’s  blue  coat  and  badge,  attend¬ 
ing  him  with  as  reverend  regard  and  dutiful  obedi-  j 
en  e  as  if  he  were  their  prince  or  sovereign.” 

Stowe  (“Survey  of  London”)  gives  numerous 
instances  of  the  excess  to  which  this  fashion  of 
w.-aring  liveries  had  been  carried,  a  little  before, 
and  within  his  memory.  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  i 
Warwick,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  came  to  town, 
he  tells  us,  with  600  men,  all  in  red  jackets,  em¬ 
broidered  with  ragged  staves  (his  cogniz!<hce,) 
before  and  behind.  West,  Bishop  of  Ely  (1532,) 
kept  100  servants,  to  every  one  of  whom  he  gave, 
fer  a  winter  gown  or  livery,  four  yards  of  broad 
cloth  ;  and  for  his  summer  coat,  three  yards  and  a 
half.  The  Earl  of  Derby  had  220  men  in  check 
roll,  who  wore  his  livery.  Lord  Chancellor  Audley, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  gave  to  his  gentlemen, 
who  rode  before  him  coats  guarded  with  velvet,  , 
and  chains  of  gold  ;  and  to  his  yeomen  after  him, 
j  the  same  livery,  not  guarded:  every  livery  coat 
had  three  yards  of  broad  cloth. — Old  John  Paulet, 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  near  the  same  time,  gave 
his  gentlemen  and  yeomen  a  livery  of  “  Reading 
Tawny.”  The  livery  of  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
was  “  a  grey  marble  cloth,”  the  gentlemen  guarded 
with  velvet,  the  yeomen  with  the  same  cloth,  “  yet 
their  skirts  large  enough  for  their  friends  to  sit 
upon.”  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  at  the  same  period, 
lias  been  seen,  the  same  author  informs  us,  to  ride 
into  the  city,  to  his  house  by  London  Stone,  with 
fourscore  gentlemen  in  a  livery  of  Reading  Tawny, 
and  chains  of  gold  about  their  necks,  before  him, 
and  one  hundred  tall  yeomen  behind  hi.u,  in 
the  like  livery,  without  chains,  but  all  having  his 


Henry  the  Seventh  gave  the  first  check  to  i 
custom  of  keeping  and  clothing  numerous  retaineis. 
that  politic  monarch  had  no  sooner  obtained  the 
crown,  than  (aware  of  the  formidable  consequence 
this  class  of  men  had  given  to  the  Nobles  id  the 
preceding  civil  wars)  he  determined  to  restrain 
them.  He  issued  the  strictest  orders  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  all  his  Nobility,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  severely  fined  his  own  father-in-law,  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  for  daring  to  break  them.  Henry  the 
Eighth, "not  having  his  father’s  fears,  was  less 
scrupulous,  and  most  of  the  examples  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  livery  servants  just  mentioned,  took  place 
in  his  reign.  At  length  the  custom,  from  pr.oduc-  | 
ing  quarrels  between  different  families,  as  well  as 
licentious  excesses,  was  found  so  pernicious  as  to 
suggest  the  propriety  of  licensing  them.  Strype, 
mentioning  the  latter  fact,  declares  that  Queen 
Mary  granted  thirty -nine  licenses  of  retainer  during 
h?r  reign,  but  Queen  Elizabeth  only  filteen.  Gar¬ 
diner,  the  prelate,  had  two  hundred  retainer's  ;  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  latter  reign,  was  allowed 
one  hundred,  which  the  Queen  never  exceeded. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  present  subject,  says  Mr. 
Douce,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
badge  occuis'in  all  the  old  representations  of  posts  j 
er  messengers.  Of  the  latter  of  these  characters  it  ] 
may  be  seen  in  the  52d  plate  of  StrutEs  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  ancient  dresses,  &c.  where,  as  in  most  of  , 
the  early  instances,  the  badge  is  affixed  to  the  gir-  , 
die;  hut  it  is  often  seen  on  the  shoulder,  and  even  ! 
on  the  hat  or  cap.  These  figures  extend  as  fin¬ 
back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  many  of  the  j 
old  German  engravings  exhibit  both  the  characters 
with  a  badge  that  has  sometimes  the  device  or  arms 
of  the  town  to  which  the  post  belongs.  He  has  ge¬ 
nerally  a  spear  in  his  hand,  not  only  for  personal 
security,  hut  for  repelling  any  nuisance  whichmight 
interrupt  his  progress.  Among  ourselves,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  ancient  badge  are  still  preserved  in 
the  dresses  of  porters,  firemen,  and  watermen,  and 
perhaps,  in  the  shoulder  knots  of  footmen.  The 
blue  coat  and  badge  still  remain  with  the  parish 
|  and  hospital  boys. 


! 


Few  animals  can  support  the  steady  gaze  of  man  — 
in  proof  of  this  assertion  the  Editor  of  the  Mctt- 
castle  Magazine  relates  the  following  anecdote  ol 
1  the  late  Lord  Thuulow  “  A  buffalo  was  not  to 
be  approached  without  danger  by  any  ot  his 
attendants.  He  had,  indeed,  killed  some  of  them. 
At  length  his  Lordship  volunteered  to  venture  into 
the  enclosure  where  the  animal  was  kept ;  as  soon 
as  he  entered,  the  buffalo  came  galloping  towards 
him.  The  Loud  Chancellor  folded  his  arms  and 
looked  on  him  firmly,  and  with  his  peculiarly  fierce 
frown.  The  buffalo,  when  within  a  yard  or  two  oi 
him,  stopped  suddenly,  terrified  by  his  manner, 
turned  round,  and  walked  growling  away.  His 
Lordship  observed,  that  it  only  required  a  man  to 
exert  his  natural  dignity  to  overawe  any  animal, 
however  ferocious.’’  Lord  Thurlow  often  tried 
the  effect  of  stern  looks  with  great  success,  and 
was  in  consequence,  we  fear,  somewhat  too  specu¬ 
lative  in  his  theory.  Like  most  theories,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  that  part  is  true  and  part  false— a  steady 
gaze  is  an  allowable  experiment  as  a  dernier  resort, 
but  rather  too  hazardous  for  reliance.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  should  object  to  meet  a  Bengal  tyger,  with 
the  defensive  armour  of  looks  alone. 

~  The  Gaelic  chiefs,  as  every  one  knows,  were  ex¬ 
cessively  proud  of  their  rank  and  prerogatii  es. 
When  the  first  Marquis  of  Huntly,  then  the  chief 
of  clan  Gordon,  was  presented  at  the  Court  of 
James  VI.,  he  did  not  so  much  as  incline  his  head 
before  his  Sovereign.  Being  asked  why  he  failed 
in  this  point  of  etiquette,  he  replied,  that  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  showing  any  disrespect  to  his 
King,  but  that  he  came  from  a  country  where  all 
the  world  were  used  to  bow  down  before  him. — 
Again,  when  George  II.  offered  a  patent  of  nobility 
to°the  chief  of  the  Grants, the  proud  Celt  refused  it, 
saying,  “  Wha  would  then  be  Laird  of  Grant  V’ 

i  A  Gentleman  in  a  stage-coach,  passing  through 

the  City  of  B - ,  and  observing  a  handsome 

j  edifice,  inquired  of  the  driver  what  building  it  was  / 
i  q/'he  driver  replied  “  It  is  the  Unitarian  Church.” 
a  Unitarian  !”  said  the  Gentleman,  “  and  what  is 


SHOREDITCH— COrc^mLL—g't’RAND,  &e. 

The  origin  of  tbe  names  of  the  different  streets 
\  the  metropolis,  their  ancient  state,  and  the  his- 
micul  ilinsti  ations  by  which  the  accounts  of  many  ! 
f  them  might  be  extended,  it  was  the  late  Lord  j 
bford's  opinion,  would  form  the  subject  of  a  very  ■ 
reusing  work  ;  and  he  mentions  Les  Anecdotes  , 
es  Rues  dc  Paris,  as  a  pattern  for  it.  The  follow-  j 
ig  slight  notices  of  Shoreditch,  Cornhill,  and  the 
triud,  three  of  onr  most  frequented  thorough¬ 
ness  are  offered  upon  this  idea. 

SHOREDITCH. 

The  supposed  deriviation  of  the  name  of  Snore- 
itch,  from  Jane  Shore,  the  ill-fated  mistress  of 
king  Edward  the  Fourth, has  its  foundation  from  j 
!ie-  stanzas  of  an  old  ballad,  entitled  “  The  Woeful 
.amentation  of  Jane  Shore,”  See.  wicb  was  printed 
i  Dr.  Percy’s  Reltques  of  Ancient  English 
* oetn /,  from  an  old  black  letter  copy  in  the  Pepy- 
ran  Collection,  at  Cambridge. 

CORNHILL. 

Cornhill  was  so  called  from  its  having  been,  an- 
‘ently  the  great  city  market  for  corn,  the  princi- 
le  factors  or  dealers  in  which  article,  had  their 
tails  or  standings  on  market  days  in  the  middle 
f  the  street.  Its  inhabitants  at  this  time  were  • 
hiefly  drapers,  who  were  so  numerous,  that  they  J 
armed  themselves  into  a  fraternity  or  guild,  under  * 
ho  name  of  the  “  Diapers  of  Cornhill,”  which  j 
ras  existing  in  Z3CI.  The  drapers  gave  way  to  a  j 
owei*  order  of  tradesmen,  about  the  leign  of  Henry  ( 
,rI.  called  “  Frippcrers  or  Upholders,”  who  dealt  j 
n  second-hand  clothes  and  household  stuffs. ; 
jpeaking  of  these.  Stowe  says, <c  I  have  rend  of  a 
ountryman,  that  having  lost  his  hood  in  West-j 
ninster  Hall,  found  tlie  same  in  Cornhill  hanged 
>ut  to  be  sold,  which  lie  challenged,  but  was  forced 
o  buy!  or  go  without  it ;  for  their  stall,  they  said, 
vas  their  market.  About  this  time  also,”  says  lie, 

‘  the  wine  drawers  of  the  Pope’s  Head  Tavern, 
standing  without  the  door  in  the  Iligh-street,  took 
he  same  man  by  the  sleeve  and  said,  Sir,  will  vou 
Irink  a  pint  of  wine  if  Whereunto  he  answered,  a 
oenny  spend  1  may, — and  so  drank  his  pint ;  for 
'tread  he  paid  nothing,  for  that  was  then  allowed  j 
ice.”  It  recovered  its  respectability  before  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  ever  since  boasted,  as  j 
row,  of  the  residence  of  the  first  and  most  opulent 
fitizens.  ;  ! 

In  Cornhill  were  anciently  several  curious  build¬ 
ings,  as  the  Pope’s -Head  Tavern  just  mentioned, 
which  was  a  large  stone  mansion,  thought  to  have 
been  once  a  Royal  residence,  from  having  had  the 
King’s  Arms  Carved  in  the  front.  This  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Pope’s-head  alley.  The 
Weigh-house,  where  merchandise,  brought  from 
abroad,  was  weighed  at  the  King’s  beam.  This 
stood  near  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  was  built 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  meutioned  in  the  play  of 
Rickard  111.,  who  gave  it  to  the  Grocers’  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  buildings,  however,  were  the  rlun,  the 
Carrcfouse,  and  the  Itoyal  Bourse,  or  Exchange. 

The  Tun  was  originally  a  sort  of  cage  or  prison, , 
and  was  so  called  from  resembling  in  shape  “  a  , 

- '*-* » -  «i * ”  p  ond ,s 9  it  was  built  of 

tun  no  starivTuig  ov.  x.  l.v-  - 

stone  by  Henry  Wallis,  Mayor,  about  1282,  tbr  the 
confinement  of  night-walkers,  and  other  disordei  y 
characters;  but  in  1401,  was  converted  into  “  a 
faire  conduit  of  sweet  water  castellated,”  which 
was  conveyed  in  pipes  from  Tyburn,  and  was 
thence  afterwards  named  the  Conduit  iu  Comma. 
The  same  spring  supplies  the  present  pump  m 
front  of  the  lloyal  Exchange,  and  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  some  few  years  since. 

The  Carrcfouse  was  a  water  stand,  which  s.oot 
at  the  nailing  of  the  four  ways  formed  by  Grace- 
chuich-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  Le^miha  - 
street,  and  Cornhill.  It  was  invented  ui  158*  by  a 
German,  and  was  supplied  by  means  of  an  artificial 
force r  with  Thames  water,  which  run  every  i 
I  through  fern-  sprouts,  pointing  towards  the  lour 
I  streets.  Being  found  an  inconvenience,  tom  i  3 
j  frequently  overflowing,  it  was  several  times  pie 
sen ted  by  the  Ward  Inquest  as  a  nuisance,  and  was 
at  length  totally  removed.  It  is  generally  ca  u  m 
these  presentments,  the  Carrcfouse,  tne  oure 


Spouts,  &c\  and  appears  from  old  representations  of 
it, 'to  have  been,  when  standing,  a  great  ornament  \ 
to  the  snot. 

Of  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  history  is  well 
known.  It  was  begun  in  1.569,  an&finished  in  a 
twelvemonth,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  it  in 
•great  pomp,  apd  named  it  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Ib  some  old  works,  however, it  Is  called  “  Britain’s 
Bourse.”  The  original  Structure,  which  was  only 
‘of  brick  and  timber,  stuccoed  in  parts  to  resemble 
stone,  was  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London,  and  the 
present  building  erected. 

STRAND. 

-The  name  Strand,  given  to  tbe  great  street  con¬ 
necting  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  be¬ 
speaks  itc  origin  by  its  situation,  being  the  high 
shore  or  bank  at  that  part  of  Lhe  Thames,  te -which, 
river  in  very  ancient  times,  it  lay  entirely  open. 
At  what  period  it  assumed  this  name  is  uncertain, 
being  sometimes  called,  in  old  writings,  the  High- 
-  .street,  and  the  Great  Street  of  Westminster.  They 
more  usually  designate  it,  however,  by  name  of 
Eg  Strand;  and  its  church  was  anciently  called 
St.  Mary  At.te  Strand,  and  Apud  Sirandam,  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  nor 
is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  as  strictly  appropri¬ 
ate,,  but  it  might  have  been  so  named  much  earlier. 
From  a  very  remote  period,  the  Thames  side  of 
the  Strand  was  built  on,  and  presented  towards 
the  river  a  splendid  row  of  Noblemen’s  houses 
red-palaces;  but  the  street  itself  remained  a  mere 
country  road  until  after  the  year  1300.  Aud  on  its 
north  side  were  cottages  only,  and  the  walls  of 
Covent-garden,  until  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
FurdVI.  * 

.  The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  Strand  anci¬ 
ently  (exclusively  of  the  mansions  jnst  mentioned, 
and  which  would  require  a  separate  history)  was 
the  Strand  Cross,  This  architectural  ornament  was 
of  stone,  and  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present 
New  Church,  where,  afterwards,  the  great  maypole  ! 
.was erected.  The  King’s  Justices,  in  early  times, ; 
sat  at  this  Cross,  and  administered  the  law  of  the  1 
land- ;  and  it  was  not  also  unusual  at  the  same  j 
time, for  deeds  to  he  signed  aud  delivered  “apud 
crucem  lapidnn  extra  barram  novi  Templi ,”  parti¬ 
cularly  grants  to  religious  houses.  This  cross  was  j 
standing  in  the  reign  of  Eduard  VL 

Fenriant,  in  his  account  of  “  London,  Ld.  5. 
p.  lit)/ observes,  respecting  Charing  Cross,  that 
here  “  stood  one  .of  the.  celebrated  mcmoiinls  of 
lhe  a  fleet  ion  of  Edivard  /.  for  his  beloved  Eleanor , 

■  he'rt.e  tipi  Cross  erected  on  the  last  spot  on  which 
.the  body  rested  in  the  way  to  the  Abbey,  the  place 
oC- •sepulture.  This  and  nil  the  others  were  built 
after  the  designs  of  the  Cavalini.  ’Ibis  was  de- 
stmyed  by'the  religious  fury  of  tbe  Reformers.  Fiom 
jv  drawing  cotnmjiuieated  to  me  (continues  Pen¬ 
nant)  by  Dr.  Comic,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
octagonal  form,  and  in  an  upper  stage  ornamented 
‘with  eight  figures  ;  but  the  -Gothic  parts  appear 
‘.far  from  being  rich,  • 

•  »  The  Cross  was,  in  the  next  century,  replaced  by  a  most 

.beautiful  and  {uiim  iU  d  equestrian  .statue,  in  brass,  of  Charles 
L  east  in  163*1.  by  Le-Scenr,  fur  tbe  Earl  of  Arundel.  It  was 

noferertrd  tiit  the  year  1078,  n  hen  it  was  placed  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  pedestal,  the  work  of  ( irimlj/n  Gibbons.  1  lie  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  ordered  it  to  be  sold  and  broke  to  pieces:  but  John 
*Uvei\  the  brazier  who  purchased  if,  having  more  tasteor more 
loyalty  than  his.  masters,  buried  it  ininuitiliUed,  and  showed  to 
them  some  broken  pieces  of  brass  in  token  of  his  obedie.net>. 
M.  d  Archc  -diottz  (  Tableful  il' Anglcterrr,  i.  103.)  gives  a  di¬ 
verting  anecdote  of  this  brazier  :  he  says  that  he  cast  a  vast 
number  of  bandies  of  knives  and  forks  in  brass,  w  hieh  lie  sold 
|  ns  made  of  the  broken  st  atue.  They  were  bought  with  great 
eagerness  by  the  loyalists,  from  affection  to  their  jMonnrch  ; 
by  the  rebels,  as  a  mark  of  triumph  over  tlie  murdered  So\e- 


Philip,  Earl  Stanhope,  whose  dress  always  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  was 
once  prevented  from  going  Into  the  House  of  Peers 
by  a  door-keeper  who  was  unacquainted  with  his 
person.  Lord  Stanhope  was  resolved  to  got  into 
the  House  without  explaining  who  he  was  ;  and 
the  door-keeper,  equally  determined  on  his  part, 
said  to  him,  "  Honest  man,  you  have  no  business 
j, ere.  Honest  man.  you  can  have  no  business  iu 
this  place."  “  I  believe,”  rejoined  his  Lordship, 
you  are  light ;  honest  men  can  have  no  business 

here.” 


sp'jw: 1  '  ' " 

The  following  description  of  the  Hall  of  Cortes,  and  of 
the  reception  of  the  King  and  Royal  Family  on  the  19th  of 
July,  1820,  when  his  Majesty  swore  to  the  Constitution, 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Blaquiere’s  Letters  on  Spain  :  — 

“  The  hall  of  Cortes  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  decorated 
with  a  degree  of  elegant  simplicity.  As  if  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  present  state  of  Spain  was  destined  to  form 
a  striking  contrast  with  its  former  condition,  this  edifice 
was  once  a  church,  but  fitted  up  for  the  Cortes,  on  their 
removal  from  Cadiz  to  the  capital  in  1814:  it  is  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Royal  Palace,  and  though  an 
irregular  structure,  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  a  popular  assembly. 

“  The  front  is  surmounted  by  a  cross,  at  the  base  of 
which  there  is  a  group,  composed  of  three  figures  ;  Hope 
supported  by  the  symbol  of  Christianity,  points  to  Spain, 
also  represented  under  a  female  form,  at  whose  feet  is  seen 
a  torch,  the  emblem  of  paternal  affection :  underneath  is 
a  lion  grappling  a  globe,  on  which  both  hemisphetes  ate 
traced;  and  about  the  center  of  the  facade  there  is  a  largd 
marble  slab, .with  the  following  inscription,  in  gilt  letters 

The  POWEKO?  ENACTING  LAWS  IS  VESTED  IN  THE  CoRTES, 

with  the  King.  A  niche  on  each  side  contains  statues  of 
Patriotism  and  Liberty. 

“  The  hall  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  sixty  in 
breadth.  On  entering  the  great  door,  there  is  a  platform 
extending  twenty  feet,  and  of  a  rectangular  shape  :  here  a 
barrier  in  formed  by  two  bronze  lions  couched  on  pedestals, 
and  holding  a  massive  gilded  bar  in  their  mouths,  to  be 
drawn  aside  only  when  tire  Sovereign  appears  1  the  Depu¬ 
ties  enter  by  four  small  doors  placed  on  tire  sides.  On  a 
second  platform  at  the  upper  extremity,  more  elevated  than 
i  the  first,  a  richly-embroidered  crimson  velvet  drapery,  lined 
w‘th  ermine,  and  sustained  by  Cnriatides,  overhangs  a 
throne  or  chair  of  state  :  opposite  to  this,  and  directly  over 
the  entrance,  is  the  following  inscription  : — The  Nation 
is  essentially  Sovereign  ;  consequently  it  possesses 
the  exclusive  right  of  making  the  fundamental  LAWS*  A 
treble  range  ol  benches,  covered  with  red  damask,  accommd-* 
date  the  members;  there  is  a  table  and  chairs  for  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretaries,  below  the  throne.  Two  rostrums,  in  the 
center,  and  nearly  level  with  the  floor,  serve  for  those  who 
address  the  chair.  Besides  the  statues  of  Wisdom  and  Ge¬ 
nius,  which  occupy  niches  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  throne, 
there  are  several  square  slabs  containing  bas-reliefs,  on 
which  some  memorable  events,  connected  with  the  late  war, 
are  sculptured.  Others  bear  the  names  of  Daoiz,  Alvarez, 
and  Valerde,  celebrated  martyrs  to  the  .  cause  of  Spanish 
freedom  ;  these  -are  in  letters  of  gold.  Four  recesses,  at 
equal  distances,  command  a  full  view  of  the  hall  and  galle¬ 
ries;  three  are  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  Royal 
Family,  Foreign  Ambassadors,  Grandees,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  :  the  last  is  exclusively  opened  for  the  re¬ 
porters  to  the  public  press.  Four  niches  on  each  side  are 
occupied  by  statues,  representing  the  cardinal  virtues.  Six 
chandaliers  of  cut  glass  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and 
the  hall  is  well  lighted  from  semicircular  windows  above  the 
frieze  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  galleries  are  spacious 
and  convenient.  Beadles  are  in  attendance  to  preserve  de¬ 
corum,  and  no  money  is  exacted  for  admission. 

*  *  *  * 

“  H>s  Majesty,  preceded  by  the  Queen,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  in  state  carriages,  left  the 
palace  a  little  before  nine  o’clock,  amidst  the  firing  of  can¬ 
non,  enthusiastic  cries  of  the  people,  and  to  the  sound  of 
patriotic  airs.  The  whole  of  the  body  guard,  composed  of 
noblemen  or  their  sons,  rode  before,  and  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  brought  up  the  rear.  When  the  arrival  of  the  first 
carriage  was  announced,  the  deputation  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  Majesty  went  out  and  conducted  her  to  the  bal¬ 
cony.  She  wa»  splendidly  attired,  and  came  in  supported 
by  the  two  Princesses,  the  wives  of  Dsn  Carlos  and  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Paolo.  Advancing  to  the  front,  they  bowed 
to  the  Deputies  wind  those  in  the  galleries,  who  received 
them  with  reiterated  plaudits.  A  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  spectators,  that  those  lovely  women  exulted  in  the 
emancipation  of  their  adopted  country,  ensured  a  most  cor¬ 
dial  reception  ;  nor,  judging  from  their  personal  charms 
and  the  way  in  which  they  appeared  to  enjoy  the  scene, 
would  it  require  any  great  effort  of  imagination  to  conceive, 
that  the  Graces  had  now  descended,  to  preside  at  the  con¬ 
secration  of  human  liberty  1 

“  W^«n,  fresh  salvos  of  artillery, and  still  louder  shouts,  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  the  King,  another,  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  deputation  went  forth,  and  in  about  five  minutes,  Ferdi- 
nand,  attended  by  the  Infantes,  his  Ministers,  and  a  Ions 
ram  of  Grandees  attached  to  the  household,  entered  the 
on  ’  “h°“vy  nC  \t  ’,e  DeP>jties  'ose,  and  aranged  themselves 
o M.U  ivr  ?'>  A  de!ld  «lence  followed  the  announcement 
of  his  Majesty  s  approach  to  the  great  door;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  passed  the  gilded  bar,  than  an  hysterical  burst  of  W 
resounded  through  the  Jiall,  and  applauses,  mingled  wUh 
benedretions  on  the  head  of  the  “  Constitutional  King  ” 
continued  for  a  considerable  time  after  he  reached  the  throve. 

’  indfed’,hHVe  been  an  insensible  being  who  could 
witnessed  such  a  scene  unmoved. 

^  *  *  *  * 

•t  Fe,diaa?d  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  embroidered 
si  k  £old-cnrason  velvet  waistcoat  and  small  clothes,  white 
1  Sl,0clV,1,gS’  g°  d  buck,ts  bis  shoes,  and  a  cocked 
hat,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand:  he  wore  a  smallsword 
and  was  decorated  with  several  orders.  Previous  to 
down,  his  Majesty,  testified  his  satisfaction  by  frequent  bows 
to  the  Deputies  and  spectators  in  the  galleries?4 When  he 
was  seated  the  auditory  became  silent  in  an  instant  after 
which  the  ceremony  proceeded.  ’  arter 


“  When  the  King’s  brothers,  Don  Carlos  and  Francisco, 
the  Ministers  and  other  attendants,  took  their  place  on 
each  side  the  throne,  the  President  and  Secretaries  advanced 
towards  his  Majesty  :  on  approaching  sufficiently  near  to 
administer  the  oath,  they  held  a  copy  of  the  Constitution 
before  him  :  placing  one  hand  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  President,  and  holding  up  the  other,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  read  ttie  prescribed  formula ;  upon  which,  a  second 
manifestation  of  public  feeling  took  place.  When  silence 
was  restored,  the  President,  who  had  resumed  his  place 
among  the  Deputies,  addressed  the  throne,  in  a  speech  in 
which  equal  justice  was  done  to  the  Monarch  and  his 
people.  The  answer,  which  followed,  was  read  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  himself,  from  a  written  paper,  and  delivered  in  a  very 

clear  and  impressive  tone. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  From  the  moment  of  the  King’s  entrance,  until  he  re¬ 
tired,  the  Queen  kept  her  eyes  rivetted  on  his  person  ;  she 
appeared,  in  fact,  to  feel  that  fortune  could  not  confer  a 
greater  blessing,  than  in  thus  enabling  her  to  be  present, 
when  her  husband  had  so  effectually  recovered  tlieTost  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  people. 

“After  the  President’s  reply,  in  which  he  thanked  hi* 
Majesty  for  the  speech  just  delivered,  had  terminated,  Feu- 
dinand,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  entered  the  same  car¬ 
riage,  and  were  followed  by  the  other  members  of  the  Fa¬ 
mily.  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  the  procession  moved 
on,  so  great  was  the  pressure  of  a  crowd  that  filled  the 
streets  through  which  it  had  to  pass,  and  the  avenues  lead¬ 
ing  to  them. 

“  In  addition  to  the  immense  concourse  that  impeded 
their  passage,  the  balconies  and  windows  were  filled  by  all 
the  beauty  of  Madrid;  innumerable  banners  waved  from 
every  side,  garlands  and  flowers  were  thrown  on  the  car¬ 
riages  as  they  passed,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  most  enthusiastic  loyalty. 

“  Several  bands  of  music  went  before  the  procession, 
playing  patriotic  marches;  the  first  carriage  reached  the 
palace  at  half  past  one  ;  soon  after  which  the  populace  re¬ 
tired,  and  festivity  was  suspended  till  the  evening,  when  a 
general  illumination  took  place  ;  the  theatres  were  also 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the  streets  continued  to  be 
crowded  till  midnight. 

“  Such  was  the  reception  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his  fami¬ 
ly,  when  he  swore  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution.” 

Sir, — The  following  account  of  the  Huguenots  may  not 
be  unmnusing  : — 

Huguenots  was  originally  an  appellation  given  by  way  of .  , 
contempt  to  theRrformed  or  Protestant  Calvinists  of  France. 
The  name  had  its  rise  in  1560,  but  authors  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  origin  and  occ  asion  of  it ;  but  one  of  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  seems,  to  be  the  least  forced  derivat  on  :  One  of  the 
gates  of  the  City  of  Tours  is  called  the  gate  Fourgot),  by  cor¬ 
ruption  from  le feu  Hugon  (i.  e.  the  late  Hugon.)  This  Hugo" 
was  once  Count  of  Tours,  according  to  Eginhaidus,  in  his 
Life  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  to  some  other  historians,  j 
He  was,  it  seems,  a  very  wicked  man,  who,  by  his  fierce  and 
cruel  temper,  made  himself  dreadful ;  so  that,  after  his 
death,  he  was  supposed  to  walk  about  in  the  night-time, 
heating  all  those  he  met  with.  Davila  and  other  historians 
pretend  that  the  nickname  of  Huguenots  was  first  given  to 
the  French  Protestants  because  they  used  to  meet  in  the 
I  night-time  in  subterraneous  vaults  near  the  ga'e  of  Hugon  ; 
and  what  seems  to  countenance  that  opinion  is,  that  they 
were  first  called  by  the  name  of  Huguenot  at  the  city  of 
Tours.  The  persecution  which  they  underwent  has  scarce 
its  parallel  in  the  history  of  religion  ;  though  they  obtained  * 
a  peace  from  Henry  ill.  in  1576,  it  was  only  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  This  peace  was  the  source  of  that  civil  war  in  which 
the  ambitious  and  powerful  house  of  Guise,  instigated  by 
the  sanguinary  suggestions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  the  extirpation  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  while  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  on  the  other  hand,  headed  by  leaders  of  the  most  heioic 
valour  and  the  most  illustrious  rank,  combated  for  their 
religion  and  for  their  Sovereigns  with  various  success.  These 
dreadful  commotions  were  at  length  appeased  by  the  for  i- 
tode  and  prudence  ot  Henry  IV  He  granted,  by  the  famous 
hdict  of  Nantes,  in  the  year  1598,  the  liberty  of  serving 
God  according  to  their  conscieno  s.  The  sufferings  of  the  j 
Huguenots  were  afterwards  renewed.  .  The  Bishops  and  j 
i  Jesuits  judged  it  necessary  to  extirpate  by  fire  and  sword 
this  resolute  people,  and  thus  to  ruin,  at  one  blow,  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  in  France.  In  1685  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked,  which  deprived  the  Protestants  of  the  liberty 
of  serving  God  according  to  their  consciences.  The  revo¬ 
cation  was  accompanied  with  the  applause  of  Rome ;  but  it 
excited  the  indignation  even  of  many  Roman  Catholics, 
whose  bigotry  had  not  effaced,  on  this  occasion,  their  natural 
sentiments  of  generosity  and  justice  This  act  was  highly 
prejudicial  to  the.  real  prosperity  of  France,  by  the  immense 
emigrations  it  occasioned  amongst  the  Protestants,  who 
sought,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  that  religious  toleration 
and  that  humane  treatment  which  their  mother  country  had 
so  cruelly  refused  them.  In  Eng  and  particularly  they  found 
an  asylum,  and  communicated,  in  return  f  t  the  protection 
they  experienced,  the  benefit  of  their  skill  and  industry. 
And  let  it  be  obsn  ved  that  it  was  among  the  manufacturers 
of  lawn,  cambric,  &c.  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries, 
that  Calvinism  was  first  introduced ;  and  it  was  among  the 
Huguenots  and  silk  weavers  in  Fraiice  that  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  found  the  greatest  opposition  to  his  notions  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Your  constant  reader. 

In  the  window  of  a  house  in  Chester,  there  is  a  notice,  in 
the  following  words: — “Yung  pigs  and  fools  kill’d  here 
on  the  shortest  notis  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.” 


ui\  inn  raui'M t  ur  TIME. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  "  ELDESCRETO”  (THE  PRUDENT  MA.N1 
BYBALTASAU  GARCIAN,  A  SPANISH  WRITER  WHO  FLOU¬ 
RISHED  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

.  '  The  wd  'e  hutii  oivides  Ids  lime  spaiingly,  like  one  who  has 
but  little  to  lose,  and  yet  has  a  long  life  in  prospect.  Life 
without  changes  is  like  a  long  road  without  inns.  Nature 
has  apportioned  the  life  of  man  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  Infancy  is  the  spring  of  life  ;  the 
flowers  of  it  are  -tender  and  modest,  and  the  hopes  gentle 
and  flattering.  Youth  is  the  warm  and  exuberant  summer  of 
life ;  the  blood  is  then  heated, and  the  passions  are  headstrong 
and  fierce.  Manhood  is  the  autumn;  it  comes  crowned 
with  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  understanding.  Old  age  fallows, 
and  is  the  winter  of  existence  ;  the  leaves  of  vigour  fade  and 
decay,  the  veins  become  frozen  like  streamlets,  the  head  is 
hoary  like  snow,  or  the  hair  and  the  teeth  drop  as  leaves 
from  the  trees,  and  life  totters  over  the  grave.  The  voyage 
of  life  may  also  be  divided  into  three  parts,  according  to  a 
celebrated  wit,  who  divided  the  action  of  his  comedy  into 
three  days.  The  prudent  man  employs  the  first  part  in  con¬ 
versing  with  the  dead,  the  second  in  speaking  with  the  liv¬ 
ing,  and  ttie  third  in  communing  with  himself.  Let  us  un¬ 
ravel  this  enigma.  The  first  period  of  life  he  devotes  to 
books.  He  reads  them  rather  as  a  pleasure  than  a  task,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  he  devours  them  ;  they  nourish  his 
mind — they  are  the  delicacies  of  his  so.ul.  How  fortunate  is 
he  if  he  meet  with  the  best  books  upon  every  branch  of 
knowledge  I  He  learns  the  two  universal  languages — the 
Latin  and  the  Spanish,  which  are  now  the  keys  of  the  world. 
He  also  learns  the  five  following  languages — viz.  the  Greek, 
the  Italian,  French,  English,  and  the  German,  in  order  to  se¬ 
lect  what  is  supeiior  in  cacti,  and  what  will  render  them  im¬ 
mortal.  He  then  is  devoted  to  history,  that  mother  of  life — 
that  spouse  of  the  understanding—  that  daughter  of  expe¬ 
rience. 

He  commences  with  ancient  history,  and  finishes  with 
the  modem,  although  it  is  usual  to  do  the  very  reverse.  He 
selects  authors,  and  remembers  the  different  periods  of 
which  they  write, — of  aeras,  of  centuries,  and  of  ages  :  he 
j  searches  into  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires— of 
monarchies,  and  of  republics  ; — the  number,  order,  and 
qualities  of  their  Princes,  or  great  men  ;  and  their  actions  in 
peace  and  in  war.  He  expatiates  in  the  gardens  of  poetry, 
culling  here  and  there  a  flower.  His  object  there  is  not  so 
much  tor  exercising  himself  in  the  art,  as  for  enjoyment. 
Above  all  poets,  he  gives  his  heart  to  thfe  sententious  Ho¬ 
race,  and  his  hand  to  the  subtile  Martial.  From  poetry  he 
passes  to  philosophy,  beginning  with  natural  philoso¬ 
phy.  He  learns  the  nature  of  the  universe  ;  he  exa¬ 
mines  the  solar  system — the  movement  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies— their  magnitudes,  distances  from  the  sun  and 
each  other ;  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  wonderful 
structute  of  the  human  body,  the  properties  of  animals, 
plants,  and  precious  stones.  But  in  moral  philosophy  he 
chiefly  delights,  since  it  produces  nourishment  for  the' 
"  good  man  5’*  he  studies  the  books  of  sages  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  especially  those  who  have  written  in  maxims,  in 
apophthegms,  in  emblems,  and  in  apologues.  Cosmogra¬ 
phy  also  a  study  with  him ;  he  makes  .himself  acquainted 
the  continents,  islands,  and  seas;  he  knows  the  ele- 
vatl9«iS  of  mountains,  the  climates  of  countries,  the  divisions 
fef  the  earth,  and  the  provinces  and  countries  in  them 
Finally,  he  crowns  his  various  studies  by  a  long  and  serious 
application  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures — t  hose  w  ritings 
the  most  important,  the  most  useful  and  the  most  agreeable 
for  men  of  inquiring  minds,  A  knowledge  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  produces  prudence;  natural,  skill;  history,  in¬ 
formation  ;  poetry,  elegance ;  rhetoric,  eloquence ;  cos 
niugraphy,  intelligence  ;  and  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  pie-y  anil  devotion. 

The  Second  part  of  life  the  intelligent  man  devotes  to  tra¬ 
velling.  He  searches  for  whatever  is  best  in  the  world, 
and  inspects  it  himself  When  we  do  not  see  things,  we 
do  hot  fully  enjoy  them  ;  besides  there  is  often  a  wide  diffe¬ 
rence  between  what,  the  imagination  conceives,  and  what  the 
ftrue  representation  presents.  We  take  pleasure  in  an  ob¬ 
ject  that  we  only  visit  once,  whereas,  if  it  were  s^en  fre¬ 
quently,  perhaps,  it  would  create  disgust.  When  a  person 
has  just  become  owner  of  any  beautiful  thing  it  produces 
great  pleasure ;  very  soon  afterwards  it  is  viewed  without 
that  degree  of  delight.  He  sees  the  Courts  of  great  Princes, 
the  prodigies  of  nature  and  art,  in  paintings,  sculpture, 
tapestry,  jewels,  & c.  He  converses  with  those  who  excel 
in  science,  of  atiy  tiling  extramdiuaiy,  and  by  these  means 
of  personal  remarks,  iie  has  an  opportunity  of  judging  and 
Selecting  whatever  is  worthy  Ids  admiration. 

He  passes  the  third  period  of  his  life  in  meditating  upon 
^hb  great  deal  that  ho  has  read,  and  the  still  more  that  he  has 
seen.  All  which  entered  by  the  port  of  the  senses  into  the 
harbour  of  the  mind  is  discharged  into  the  warehouse  of  the 
understanding,  where  every  thing  is  registered.  Ihe  under¬ 
stand  ng  weighs,  judges,  reasons,  and  draws  the  quintes¬ 
sences  of  truths  Ripe  age  Is  thejproper  period  tor  contempla¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  more  the  body  loses  its  power,  the  soul  ac¬ 
quires  stiength  *  The  maturity  of  age  seasons  the  reason¬ 
ing  powei’3,  and  tempers  the  passions.  By  sight  we  become 
intelligent,  by  contemplation  we  become  wise.  The  skiliul 
snan  is  like  the  industrious  bee,  he  extracts  from  all  things 
Either  the  honey,  or  an  agreeable  profit;  or  wax.  which 
serves  as  his  flambeau  to  undeceive  him.  Philosophy  her¬ 
self  may  justly  be  defined  to  be  a  meditation  on  death,  which 
is  necessary  to  be  thought  upon  very  often,  in  order  to  suc- 

I^eed  at  thje  last  struggle  of  life. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  most -incorrect  conclusions- we  have  met  with  in 
this  original  writer  ;  the  only  apology  for  it  is,  that  it  was  a  very  com¬ 
mon  notion1  entertained  in  those  days. 

I  Appropriate  Motto. — The  celebrated  violinist  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  M.  Mori,  has  adopted  for  his  motto  the  well- 
known  admonition,  “  Memento  Mori. 


LBy  Don  Leucadio  Doblado.] 

SPANISH  MANNERS. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May  the  whole  population  moves 
down  stairs.  A  thick  awning,  which  draws  and  undraws  by 
means  of  ropes  and  pullies,  is  stretched  over  the  central 
square,  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  window- 
shutters  are  nearly  closed  from  morning  till  sun  set,  admit¬ 
ting  just  light  enough  to  see  one  another,  provided  tile  eyes 
have  not  lately  been  exposed  to  the  glare  of  the  streets.  The 
floors  are  washed  every  morning,  that  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  imbibed  by  the  bricks,  may  abate  the  heat  of  the  air. 
A  very  light  mat,  made  of  a  delicate  sort  of  rush,  and  dyed 
with  a  variety  of  colours,  is  used  instead  of  a  carpet.  The 
Patio ,  or  square,  is  ornamented  with  flower-pots,  especially 
round  a  jetd'eau,  which  in  most  houses,  occupies  its  centre. 
During  the  hot  season  the  ladies  sit  and  receive  their  friends 
in  the  Patio.  The  street-doors  are  generally  open  ;  but  in- 
i  variably  so  from  sun-set  till  eleven  or  twelve  in  the  night. 

:  Three  or  four  very  large  glass  lamps  are  hung  in  a  line  from 
!  the  street-door  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  Patio  ;  and,  as  in 
most  houses,  those  who  meet  at  night  for  a  Tertidia,  are 
visible  from  the  streets,  the  town  presents  a  very  pretty  and 
animated  scene  till  near  midnight.  The  poorer  class  of 
people,  to  avoid  the  intolerable  heat  of  their  habitations,  pass 
■a  great  part  of  the  night  in  conversation  at  their  doors  ; 
while  persons  of  all  descriptions  are  moving  about  till  late, 
either  to  see  their  friends,  or  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  in  the 
public  walks. 

A  foreigner  must  be  surprised  at  the  strange  mixture  of 
caution  and  liberty  which  appears  in  the  manners  of  Spain. 
Most  rooms  have  glass  doors  ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
it  would  be  highly  improper  for  any  lady  to  sit  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  unless  the  doors  are  open.  Yet,  when  a  lady  is 
slightly  indisposed  in  bed,  she  does  not  scruple  to  see  every 
one  of  her  male  visiters.  A  lady  seldom  takes  a  gentleman’s 
arm,  and  never  shakes  him  by  the  hand  ;  but  on  the  return 
of  an  old  acquaintance  after  a  considerable  absence,  or  when 
they  wish  joy  for  some  agreeable  event,  the  common  salute 
is  an  embrace.  An  unmarried  woman  must  not  be  seen 
alone  out  of  doors,  nor  must  she  sit  tete-a-tete  with  a  gentle¬ 
man,  even  when  the  doors  of  the  room  are  open  ;  but  as 
soon  as  she  is  married,  she  may  go  by  herself  where  she 
pleases,  and  sit  alone  with  any  man  for  many  hours  every 
day. 

The  custom  of  sleeping  after  dinner,  called  Siesta,  is  uni¬ 
versal  in  summer,  especially  in  Andalusia,  where  the  in¬ 
tenseness  of  the  heat  produces  languor  and  drowsiness.  In 
winter,  taking  a  walk,  just  after  rising  from  table,  is  very 
prevalent. 

Almost  every  considerable  town  of  Spain  is  provided  with 
a  public  walk,  where  the  better  classes  assemble  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  These  places  are  called  Ahmedas ,  from  Alamo,  a 
common  name  for  the  elm  and  poplar,  the  trees  which  shade 
such  places.  Large  stone  benches  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  alleys,  where  people  sit,  either  to  rest  themselves,  or 
to  carry  on  a  long  talk,  in  whispers,  with  the  next  lady  ;  an 
amusement  which,  in  the  idiom  of  the  country,  is  express¬ 
ed  by  the  strange  phrase,  pelar  la  Pava — “  to  pluck  the  hen- 
turkey.”  We  have  in  our  Alameda  several  fountains  of  the 
most  delicious  water.  No  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  men 
with  glasses,  each  holding  nearly  a  quart,  move  in  every 
direction,  so  dexterously  clashing  two  of  them  in  their  hands, 
that,  without  any  danger  of  breaking  them,  they  keep  up  a 
pretty  lively  tinkling  like  that  of  well-tuned  small  bells.  So 
great  is  the  quantity  of  water  which  these  people  sell  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  walk,  that  most  of  them  live  throughout  the 
year  on  what  they  thus  earn  in  summer.  Success  in  this  trade 
depends  on  their  promptitude  to  answer  every  call,  their 
neatness  in  washing  the  glasses,  and  most  of  all,  on  their 
skilful  use  of  the  good-natured  waggery  peculiar  to  the  lower 
classes  of  Andalusia.  A  knowing  air,  an  arch  smile,  and 
some  honied  words  of  praise  and  endearment,  as  “  My 
rose,”  “  My  soul,”  and  many  others,  which  even  a  modest 
and  high-bred  lady  will  hear  without  displeasure,  are  infal¬ 
lible  means  of  success  among  tradesmen  who  deal  with  the 
public  at  large,  and  especially  with  the  more  tender  part  of 
the  public.  The  company  in  these  walks  presents  a  motley 
crowd  of  officers  in  their  regimentals, — of  clergymen  in  their 
cassocks,  black  cloaks,  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  not  uniike 
those  of  the  coalmen  in  London, — and  of  gentlemen  wrapped 
up  in  their  capas,  or  in  some  uniform,  without  which  a  well¬ 
born  Spaniard  is  almost  ashamed  to  show  himself. 

Extract  from  Letters  from  Spain,  by  Don  Leucadio  Dob- 
lado.  The  May-pole,  or  rather  May-cross,  is  an  observ¬ 
ance  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  round  which  the  children  beg ; 
and  the  authov  says — “  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  il¬ 
luminated  grottos  of  oyster-shells,  for  which  the  London 
children  beg  about  the  streets,  are  the  representatives  of 
some  Catholic  emblem,  which  had  its  day  as  a  substitute  for 
a  more  classical  idol.  I  was  struck  in  London  with  the  si¬ 
milarity  of  the  plea  which  the  children  of  both  countries 
urge  in  order  to  obtain  a  halfpenny.  The  “  It  is  but  once 
a  year,  sir  !”  often  reminded  me  of  the 
La  Cruz  de  Mayo 
que  no  come  ni  bebe 
en  todo  el  ano. 

The  Cross  of  May 
Remember  pray. 

Which  fasts  a  year  and  Feasts  a  day. 

Old  Wine. — At  Bremen  there  is  a  wine  cellar  called  the 
Store,  where  five  hogsheads  of  Rhenish  wine  have  been 
preserved  since  the  year  1(>25.  These  five  hogsheads  cost 
1200  francs.  Had  this  sum  been  put  out  to  compound 
interest,  each  hogshead  would  now  be  worth  above  a 
thousand  millions  of  money',  a  bottle  of  this  precious  wine 
would  cost  21,799,480  francs;  and  a  single  wine  glass, 
2, 723,808  francs. 


L/  f  a/  v_y  a* 


+  ys  JU*  -  KS  JL  JT  JL\S  JLJ  K>&* 


Mb.  Editor — I  scarcely  ever  meet  a  beggar  m 
Jic  streets,  but  I  foci  my  risible  muscles  strongly 
Jixeitod,  as  I  mentally  exclaim,  “  That  woman  is 
in  excellent  tragedian  ;”  or,  “  That  man  is  a  very 
clever  low  comedian."  The  character  which  the 
fraternity  bore  in  the  days  of  Homer,  the  oldest 
heathen  poet  on  record,  they  have  maintained  evci 
since : — 

“  A  surly  vagrant  of  the  giant  kind, 

The  slain  of  .nianliood,  of  a  cjowtvrd  mind; 

From -tViut  th  fen st  insatiate  to  devour, 

lie  (lew,  attcudnnt  on  the  genial  hour.”. 

porn’s  ODYSSEY. 

Such  as  was  Homer’s  Irus,  such  was  Shnk- 
speare’s  Bedlam  Beggar,  and  the  snnte  descrip¬ 
tion  may  serve  those  of  the  present  day.  If 
Shakspeare’s  maxim,  tlint  “  All  the  too rhls  a 
Stage,"  was  ever  exemplified,  it  is  to  be  found  i 
among  the  mendicant  tribes,  who,  Proteus-like, 
assume  every  shape,  gesture,  and  tone  of  voice, 
that  may  incite  to  pity, and  some  even  extort  cha¬ 
rity  bv  tales  of  horror,  and  exposure  of  self-in¬ 
flicted  wounds,  horrible  and  ghastly  to  the  sight. 

— The  tragic  actress,  with  a  couple  of  borrowed 
children,  and  a  plaintive  tale  ;-  the  hole  vagrant, 
with  his  borrowed  grey  hairs,  his  artificially-fur¬ 
rowed  face,  and  his  story  of  having  seen  bet  lei 
days,  and  being  reduced  by  fire, flood,  or  any  other 
moving  accident,  are  very  natural  performers. — 
However  frequently  we  may  he  offended  with  an  , 
ill-dressed  character — an  unappropriatc  costume, 
we  seldom  see  a  mendicant  who  does  not  suit  his 
dress  to  his  assumed  character,  and  his  voice  and 
L  gesture  to  the  tenor 'of  his  tale.  This  is  an  inva¬ 
riable  rule  with  them,  as  their  success  chiefly  de¬ 
pends  on  the  observance  of  it.  One  ot  the  tatters 
of  a  beggar’s  patched  coat  got  entangled  in  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  button,  as  they  happened  to  he  pushing 
each  other  in  the  street,  and  (as  is  generally  the 
case,  when  the  weak  come  into  contact  with  the 
strong)  the  beggar’s  coat  got  the  worst  of  it,  and 
some  of  the  tatters  fell  to  the  ground.  The  gen- 
:  tie  man  expressed  his  regret  at  the  accident. —  , 

1  “  Bless  your  honour,  no  consequence,-  only  I  must  \ 
not  lose  it;  ’tin  a  little  hit  of  my  property,”  said 
the  beggar,  stooping  to  pick  up  the  dismembered 
fragment.  “  You  shall  have  another  suit,”  said 
the  gentleman.  “  Your  honour’s  nil  goodness,  but 
that  would  ha  my  ruin.  Every  rag  about  me,  at 
a  moderate  computation,  is  worth  a  guinea,” —  ; 

!  This  shows  that  rents  arc  still  of  some  value! — 
The  life  of  a  beggar  is,  therefore,  not  that  extreme  j 
of  wretchedness,  neither  is  it  so  poor  a  trade,  as  i 
*  a  casual  observer  may  imagine.  On  the  contrary,  i 
they  have  their  enjoyments,  nay,  their  luxuries  !  j 
The  late  new  invention  of  the  Tretidmill  is  a  ter-  | 
rible  check  upon  the  genius  of  thes exporters  upon 
the  miseries  of  human  life.  lie  could  have  been  I 

no  friend  to  the  stage,  who  could  have  the  heart 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  making  the  principal  per¬ 
formers  tread  the  wheel  of  hard  labour  ;  and  upon 
the  remark  being  made  to  an  old  mumper,  he  feel¬ 
ingly  exclaimed — “May  lie  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
ingenuity  for  his  pains  !”  In  short,  thqre  is  no 
employment  in  life  in  which  one  man  docs  not  tread 
upon  the  heels  ot  another,  beggars  and  authors 
uot  even  excepted. — (Magic  Lantern.) 

Skinning  not  Shaving. — The  Democratic 
Press  informs  us  that  Hie  ingenuity  of  our  western 
fellow  citizens  has  got  up  a  new  species  of  couoter- 
feitioj;,  A  bank  at  Indiana,  it  is  said,  was  esta¬ 
blished,  that  issued  skins  it  stead  of  notes.  A  rac¬ 
coon  skin  passed  (or  a  dollar ;  an  opossum  50  cents. ; 
minks  25  ;  rabbit  ;  squirrel  a  cent.  At  length 
the  counterfeiters  got;  to  work  ;  they  fixed  raccoon 
tails  to  opossum  and  passed  \  u  m  for  a  dol¬ 

lar,  while  the  “  coon”  skins  without  the  tails  main¬ 
tained  their  value,  until  the  fraud  was  detected. 
Usury  in  this  currency  was  called  “  skinning,”  in¬ 
stead  ot  “shaving ."—fIS'ew  York  Paper. J° 


Perfect  Freedom.— Pope  Alexander  VII.  one 
day  asked  the  keener  of  the  Vatican  library  (Al- 
aims)  why  he  did  not  lake  Ardors?  “  Because,” 
he  replied,  “  I1  would  l.<  free  to  marry.”— “  But'if 
so,”  observed  the  Pope,”  why  don’t  you  marry”' 
“  Because,”  rejoined  the  keeper,  “  1  would  be  at 
liberty  to  take  orders.”  So  he  died,  neither' a 
priest  nor  a  married  man. 


The  following  extraordinary  instance  of  sagacity 
was  i he  subject  ot  much  conversation  at  Paris 
duiing  last  summer: — A  gentleman  followed  fey 
his  dog,  went  to  Wauxhall;  the  gendarmes  at  the 
door  refused  to  allow  the  dog  to  follow  his  master. 
Some  dispute  ensued,  and  the  officer  eturhc  vp.  Tte 
found  the  visiter  pleading  with  all  his  eloquence  for 
permission  to  be  attended  by  his  old  and  faithM 
friend.  “  All  I  can  do,”  said*  the  officer,  “  is  to 
take  care  of  your  dog  till  you  leave  the  place:  you 
will  find  him  safe  on  your  return.  The  gentleman. 

I  reluctantly  left  his  dog,  and  entered  amotig  the 
I  gay  company.  Pickpockets  are  ns  dexterous  in 
Paris  as  inLoudon,  and  he  was  robbed  of  his  watch. 
He  went  out  and  complained  to  the  officer.  “  I 
have  been  robbed,”  said  he,  “  and  the  misfortune 
was  occasioned  by  your  refusal  to  let  my  dog  follow 
me.  Had  the  dog  been  with  me  my  property  would 
have  been  safe.”  The  officer  ordered  the  police  to 
make  search  for  the  depredator,  but  the  person 
who  had  been  robbed  said  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  bis  dog  would  be  able  to  detect  the  thief,— 
The  Officer  was  incredulous  upon  that  point,  but 
permitted  the  dog  to  go  in  with  his  master.  The 
animal  dashed  among  the  company,  and  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  a  dandy,  whose  air  and  appearance  entitled 
him  at  least  to  the  respect  due  to  a  Duke.  The 
gentleman  who  had  lost  his  watch  pointed  out  the 
person  to  the  Police.  “  It  is  impossible  that  ele¬ 
gant  young  man  could  commit  the  crime,”  said  the 
gendarme,  “  I  am  certain  my  dog  is  not  mis¬ 
taken,”  replied  the  owner  of  the  watch ;  “  he  has 
traced  the  property.”  The  Police  arrested  the 
party:  ho  was  searched,  and  eight  watches  found 
in  his  possession.  They  were  laid  upon  the  floor 
of  a  room,  and  the  dog  sagaciously  selected  his 
master’s  watch  from  the  rest.  The  initials  of  the 
owner  were  on  the  case.  The  pickpocket  proved 
to  be  a  notorious  offender,  and  was  sentenced  to 
five  years'  imprisonment  by  the  Paris  Tribunal.— 
French  Paper. 

I  Thb  Monks  of  La  Trappe.— The  austerities 
j  practised  by  the  monks  of  the  order  of 'Trappe  are 
classed  under  nine  heads: — -1.  The  endurance  of 
cold  in  winter,  when  the  use  of  a  fire  is  permitted 
but  fora  few  moments  at  a  tittle. — ‘2.  Heat  in  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  drops  of  sweat  gathered  by  toil  . must 
not  be  dried  by  a  handkerchief,  but  only  .wiped  from 
the  brow  with  the  hand. — 3.  Early  risings  before 
Jhalf- past  one  in  the- morning  on  Suhdays  and  or¬ 
dinary  festivals,  and  before  midnight  on  great  fes¬ 
tivals. — 4.  Never  to  lean  against  the -Wall  while 
sitting,  however  fatigued. — 5.  To  make  but  one 
meal  a  day  for  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  that 
to  consist  of  potatoes,  herbs,  of  vegetables,  with¬ 
out  butter  or  oil,  and  seasoned  with  stilt  and  water; 
this  loo  not  to  be  touched  but  on  a  signal,  given 
by  the  Superior. — 6.  To  Work  fasting  five  or  six 
hours  a  day,  or  more,  at  laborious  occupations. — * 
•7.  To  sing  in  the  choir,  or  pray,  more  than  sev£n 
hours  every  day;  more  than  eleven  on  Sundays* 
and  more  than  twelve  on  great  festivals. — 8.  Ne* 
ver  to  sleep  hut  on  boards,  with  a  pillow  of  straw. 
— 9.  To  reckon  all  this  imtbing;  and  eVery  morn¬ 
ing  to  make  a  prostration  before  the  cross,  repeat 
the  miserere,  and  entreat  God’s  forgiveness  for 
having  done  so  little  during  the  day,  and  that  little 
so  ill.  Even,  if  necessary,  some  fetrgrtchment  is  to 
bo  made  upon  this  wretched  subsistence.  The 
brethren  of  the  order  tire  directed  to  consider  par¬ 
ticular  friendship  as  more  sinful  and  pernicious 
|  than  the  most  deadly  hatred,  by  directing  the  fff- 
|  feclions  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature. 

Rustic  Wit.— As  two  would-be  wits  (who  re¬ 
side  not  100  miles  from  East  ITothly)  were 
“  pushing  along”  in  their  gig  on  the  road  to  Brigh¬ 
ton,  on  Sunday  morning,  elated  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  obtaining  a  peep  at  Maj  -sty  and  a  sight 
of  the  Palace  Chapel,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
“  gentle  shepherd,”  they  overtook  a  clod-pate  on 
the  road,  blowing  on  his  fingers,  which  were  be¬ 
numbed  by  the  cold.  “  Well,  John,”  said  one. of 
our  wits,  “  have  you  met  a  swarm  of  bees  on  the 
road  this  morning  ?”  “  Why,  no,”  replies  John, 

with  the  archest  look  imaginable,  “  but  I  saw  two 
confounded  great  drones  though.” — Lewes  Ex- 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  A  PETITION. 

Marty  of  pur  readers  musi  ^iill  ^irjembor  the 
intense  and  general  anxiety  which  was  created  by 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  John  VFilkqs  from  the  Hojise 
of  -Cotnifions.  At  that  turbulent  period,  almost 
every  man  was  fired  with  tire  fever  of  epidemie 
patriotism/'  and  petitions  to  Parliament  poured  in 
frpm  every  quarter,  to  avert  the  imaginary  evils 
which  were  to  arise  from  this  judicious  exercise  of 
Parliamentary  power.  The  celebrated  Dr.  John¬ 
son  contributed  his  endeavours  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  popular  disaffection,  and  with  peculiar  force  and 
humour,  described  the  progress  of  a  petition,  in  a 
paper  called  “  The  false  Alarm.”  As. it  is  more  than  < 
prb'bablc  that  during  the  approaching  Session  of 
|  Path  a  meat  this  popular  “  conspiracy  for  the  dc^v 
stniction  of  paper,”  will  again  have  its  run,  repre¬ 
sent  to  our  readers  Dr.  Johnson’s  observations  upon 
the  getting  up  of  a  Petition.  They  very  correctly 
describe  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  petitions  of  the 
present  day.  “  The  progress  of  a  petition  is  well 
known.  An  ejected  placeman  goes  down  to  his 
county  or  his  borough,  tells  his  friends  of  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  serve  them,  and  his  constituents  of  the 
corruption  of  Government.  His  friends  readily  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  who  can  get  nothing,  will  have 
nothing  to  give;  they  agree  to  proclaim  a  meeting; 
meat  and  drink  are  plentifully  provided  ;  a  crowd 
is  easily  brought  together,  and  those  who  think  that 
they  know  the  reason  of  their  meeting,  undertake 
to  tell  those  who  know  it  not.  Ale  and  cla¬ 
mour  unite  their  powers,  the  crowd,  condensed  and 
heated,  begins  to  ferment  with  theleven  of  sedition. 
All  sec 'a  thousand  evils,  though  they  cannot  show 
them,  and  grow  impatient  for  a  remedy,  though 
they  know  not  what.  A  speech  is  then  made  by 
theCfcwoof  the  day ;  he  says  much,  and  sup¬ 
presses  more,  and  credit  is  equally  given  to  wl>at 
he  tells,  and  what  he  conceals.  The  petition  is 
read,  and  univeisally  approved.  Those  who  are 
sober  enough  to  write,  add  their  names  and  the 
rest  would  sign  it  if  they  could.  Every  man  now 
goes  home  and  tells  his  neighbour  of  the  glories  of 
the  day;  how  he  wps  consulted,  and  what  he  ad¬ 
vised  ;  how  he  was  invited  into  the  great  room, 
where  his  Lordship  called  him  by  lii3  name;  how 
he  was  caressed  by  Sir  Francis,  Sir  Joseph,  or 
Sir  George ;  how  he  eat  turtle  and  venison,  and 
drank  unanimity  to  the  three  brothers.  The  poor 
loiterer,  whose  shop  had  confined  him,  or  whose 
wife  had  locked  him  up,  hears  the  tale  of  luxury 
with  envy,  and  at  last  inquires  what  was  their  pe¬ 
tition.  Of  the  petitiou  nothing  is  remembered  by 
the  narrator,  but  that  it  spoke  very  much  of 
fears  and  apprehensions,  and  something  \’eij 
alarming,  and  that  he  is  sure  it  is  against  the  Go¬ 
vernment;  the  other  is  convinced  that  it  must  bw 
right,  and  wishes  he  had  been  there,  for  he  loves 
wine  and  venison,  and  is  resolved,  as  long  as  he 
lives,  to  be  against  the  Government. 

“  The  petition  is  then  handed  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  house  to  house,  and  wherever  it 
I  comes  the  inhabitants  dock  together,  that  they  may 
sec  that  which  must  be  sent  to  the  King.  Names 
are  easily  collected.  One  man  signs  because  he 
bates  the  Papist  ?y;  another  because  helms  avowed 
destruction  to  the  turnpikes;  one  because  it  will 
vex  the  parson  ;  another  because  he  owes  his  land¬ 
lord  nothing;  one  because  he  is  rich  ;  another  be¬ 
cause  he  is  poor  ;  one  to  show  that  he  is  not  afraid; 
and  another  to  show  that  he  can  w  ite.” 

To  give  1  an  extract  from  Dr.  Johnson  may  by 
some  he  deemed  a  libel  upon  the  good  taste  of  our 
readers.  Those,  however,  who  have  frequently 
perused  the  “  False  Alarm,”  may  once  more  read 
the  above  with  ennui  ;  and  those,  whose  attention 
it  has  hitherto  escaped,  will  we  trust  be  somewhat 
amused  by  the  pleasantry  with  which  the  subject 
is  treated. 

Legal  Defiance. — Two  eminent  members  of 
the  Irish  bar,  Messrs.  Doyle  and  YeKerton,  quar¬ 
relled  some  forty  years  ago,  so  violently,  that  from 
words  they  came  to  blows.  Doyle,  the  more  pou  er- 
ful  man  (at  the  fists  at  least),  knocked  down  his~ 
adversary  twice,  exclaiming  with  vehemence 
“  D — - — you,  you  scoundrel,  I'll  make  you  behave 
yourself  like  a  gentleman.”  To  which  Velvet  ton, 
rising,  answered  with  equal  indignation,  “!No,  bn, 
never,/  defy  you,  /  defy  ym  V*— Literary  Gazette. 


WHIMSICAL  AN  LCD  U 1  x£. 

A  circumstance  which,  when  related  to  us  by  a  j 
good  mimic,  excited  our  risibility  in  it  high  degree, 
and  struck  us  as  Scarcely  less  ludicrous  than  the 
celebrated  story  of  Monsieur  Tonson,  occurred 
some  time  ago  at  a  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  Judge  whose  peculiarities 
of  temper  and  manner  are  moro  than  compensated 
by  his  ninny  alm'f  hte  trad  e x rVAcwt  ft.  Their 

Lordships  and  suit  had  just  met, and  were  proceed¬ 
ing  to  investigate  rather  an  interesting  case,  when 
their  deliberations  Were  interrupted  by  a  knocking 
at  tbo  outer  Court  door.  Again  and  again  the 
s brill- tongued  Macer  ejaculated  “  Silence!  silence 
there!”  to  little  or  no  .purpose;  when  the  Judge 
exclaimed,  “  What's  the  meaning  of  all  that  noise1 
Macer,  officers,  what  are  you  about,  that  you  don’t 
put  an  end  to  that  constant  shujSe-shuflling?” 
Officer — It's  a  man,  my  Lord. 

Judge — A  man !  what  man,  Sir  ?  Who,  where  is 
he,  and  what  does  he  want? 

Officer — He’s  at  the  outside,  please  your  Lord- 
ship,  and  wants  to  get  in. 

Judge— rWell,  keep  him  out,  keep  him  out,  I  say, 
Sir. 

The  officer  bowed  or  nodded  assent,  and  the 
business  of  the  Court  proceeded.  By  and  by, 
however,  an  individual  possessing  the  right  of  en¬ 
tree,  walked  into  the  hall  of  justice,  and  “  the 
man,"  watching  his  opportunity,  slipped  in  at  the 
same  time.  By  a  levity  and  restlessness,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  uncommon,  lie  had  not 
been  well  in,  till  he  wished  to  get  out  again. 
With  this  lie  began  to  jostle  every  body  near  him 
— a  proceeding  which  not  only  created  a  new  hub¬ 
bub,  but  drew  forth  a  fresh  rebuke. 

Judge— What’s  all  this  now?  Even  if  my  ear 
were  as  sharp  as  that  of  Dionysius,  and  the  room 
in  which  I  sit  as  well  contrived  as  the  celebrated 
vault  in  which  he  kept  his  prisoners,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  hear  one  word  that  the  wit¬ 
ness  is  saying. 

Officer — It’s  the  man,  my  Lord. 

Judge — What !  the  ^gme  man  ? 

Officer — The  terra  same ! 

,  Judge — Well, .what  does  he  want  now? 

Officer — He  wants  to  get  out,  please  your  Lord- 
ship.  . 

Judge — Wants  to  get  out!  Then  keep  him  n 
— keep  him  in,  I  say.  Sir. 

The  obedient  officer  did  as  he  was  directed  ;  bu 
the  persevering  man  was  not  to  he  so  easily  dtivei 
from  his  purpose.  Watching. an  opportunity,  there 
fore,  and  elbowing  his  way  to  an  open  window,  hi 
mounted  on  what  is  called  the  sole,  and  appeared 
contrary  to  all  rule,  to  be  meditating  his  escape  ii 
that  direction ;  hut  the  vigilant  officer. again  caugh 
the  Tartar,  and,  again  interfering,  a  fresh  turaul 
ensued.  His  Lordship  appeared  angry  (as  well  hi 
might),  and  a  third  time  exclaimed,  “What’s  tin 
matter  now?  Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  this ?” 
Officer— It’s  the  man,  my  Lord. 

Judge — Wlmt !  the  same  man  again  ?  Show  in 
the  fellow,  and  I’ll  man  him. 

The  officer  here  pointed  to  a  Respectable  enougl 
looking  individual,  who,  as  he  said,.  “  had  cruppei 
up  on  the  window  sole,  and  wanted  to  get  duw: 

I  •  yy 

again. 

Judge — Up  on  the  window  sole!  Well,  kee 
him  up — keep  him  up,  I  say.  Sir,  if  it  should  be  t 
the  day  of  judgment.  (Perhaps  his  Lordshi 
meant  the  hour  of  judgment.) 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  these  succcj 
sivc  interruptions  threw  the  audience  into  a  roa 
of  .laughter,  and  that  the  incorrigible  man,  whil 
held  iu  durance  on  the  window  sole,  had  far  moi 
j  eyes  turned  upon  him  than  either  the  prisoueis  c 
|  witnesses  at  the  bar. — Dumfries  Courier. 

Cromwell's  Bond. — Colonel  Bond,  who  ha 
been  one  of  King  Charles  the  First’s  Judges,  die 
a  day  or  two  before  Cromwell, and  it  was  strong! 
reported  every  where  that  the  Protector  was  deac 
“  No,”  said  a  gentleman  who  knew  better,  “  he  ha 
only  given  a  Bond  to  the  Devil  for  his  future  a; 
pcarancei 

Sherbet. — -It  is  not  generally  known  that  th 
beverage,  so  often  mentioned  with  praise  in  Arabi 
poetry,  is  neither  more  nor  leSs  than  a  decoction  < 
oatmeal  and  sugar,  seasoned,  when  cold,  with  ros< 
water,  _ _ 


ANECDOTES  OF  fJti'ESa  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY: 


I  The  love  of  novelty,  it  has  been  truly  observed,  is  the 
parent  of  fashion.  As  the  fancy  sickens,  says  a  writer  on 
this  subject,  with  one  image,  it  longs  for  another.  T**i.s  is 
•  lie  cause  of  the  continual  revolnt  oil's  of  habit  and  belia- 
td  why  we  to  e  so  industrious  in  pursuing  the 
this  makes  fa-hion  universally  followed,  and  is  the 


he  cau 
viour,  and 

change;  tl.  -  . . »  •-  — . j  ■  - . ......  ... 

true  re  son  why  the  au k wardest  people  aie  as  fond  of  this 
fo  Iv  as  the  gnntrelest. 

This  passion  fur  novelty,  particularly  in  the  article  of  dress, 
seems  for  age3  to  have  e  a  pm  dominant  feature  in  the 
English  character,  and  with  tfie  exception  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours,  tbe  French,  may  he  sa  d  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  it. 
Most  of  our  early  writers  make  some  ahusions  to  it  in  their 
vv  uks,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Horde,  in  a  satirical  tract  published 
by  him  tn  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1 1  ,  to  show  the  then  excess 
..f  the  folly,  has  prefixed,  in  a  rude  wood-cut,  the  figute  of 
a  naked  Englishman  with  a  piece  of  doth  and  pair  of  sheers, 
<ti  bating  on  the  fashion  be  shall  have  ft  s  clothes  made  in. — 
Purposing  in  the  few  slight  notices  which  follow,  to  confine 
our  observations  merely  to  the  costume  of  the  last  century, 
we  shall  pass  over  the  fashions  of  those  which  preceded  it, 
with  only  quoting  some  general  remarks. 

“  The  party-coloured  coat._”  says  the  author  of  a  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Dress,  published  in  1761,”  was  first  worn  in  Eng¬ 
land  tn  the  time  ot  Ht-niy  1.  Chaplets,  or  wreaths  of  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers,  in  the  time  of  Edward  Ilf.;  hoods  and  short 
.oats  without  sleeves,  called  tabarts,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IV. ;  hats  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. ;  ruff’s  in  the  reign  of 
Eclwatd  VI. ;  and  wmuglit  caps  and  bonnets  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Judge  Finch  introduced  the  band  in  the 
feign  cf  James  I  ;  French  hoods,  bibs,  and  gorgets  were 
discontinued  by  the  Queen  of  Charles  L  ;  the  commode,  or 
'over,  was  in'roducd  in  the  year  1687;  shoes  of  the  then 
fashion,  in  1633 ;  breeches  in-tead  of  ttunk  hose,  in  1634;  and 
peiukes  weit  fiiat  worn  after  the  Restoi ati  p. 

About  the  year  1700,  the  ladies  wore  Holland  petticoats 
embroidered  in  figures,  with  different  coloured  silks  and 
gold,  with  broad  unices  at  the  bottom.  Muffs  were  at  this 
period  in  use,  but  very  different  in  shape  and  materials  from 
those  of  the  present  day;  bring  in  general  very  small,  and 
frequently  made  of  leopard  skin. ‘  Diamond  stomachers 
adorned  the  ladies’  bosoms,  which  were  composed  of  /that 
valuable  stone  set  in  silver,  in  a  variety  of  figures,  upon 
black  silk,  and  which  must  be  admitted  to  hare  been  a  bril¬ 
liant,  if  no'  elegant  ornament.  Satin  gowns  were  lined  with 
Persian  silk  ;  and  handkerchiefs,  and  Spanish  leather  shoes 
lined  with  gold,  were  common  with  persons  of  respectability! 
I'o  these  diffetent  articles  the  ladies  added  bare  necks  with 
gold  and  other  crosses  suspended  from  them.  Those  odd 
little  circular  pieces  of  black'  silk  called  patches,  prevailed 
also  at  this  period  to  a  most  extravagant  degree.  These 
were  stuck  on  different  parts  of  the  female  face*  and  varied 
in  size.  Frequent  allusions  are  made  to  these  fancied 
“  beauty  spo’s,”  hy  ear'y  comic  writers. 

In  170y,  a  ladies  dress  is  thus  described  in  an  advertise* 
mentto  recover  one  that  was  lost:  “A  black  silk  petticoat 
with  a  red  and  white  calico  border;  cherry  coloured  stays’ 
tritium d  with  b  ue  and  silver;  a  red  and  dove-coloured  da¬ 
mask  gown,  fl  .wered  w  th  large  trees  ,  a  yellow  satin  apron 
trimmed  with  white  Persian  ;  muslin  head  cloths,  with  crows- i 
foot  edging;  double  ruffles,  with  fine  edging;  a  black  silk  1 
fur  Mowed  scarf,  and  a  spotted  hood.”  In  171 1,  a  lady’s  rid 
iug  dress  is  advertised  for  sale,  in  the  Spectator ,  of  blue" 
camblet,  well  laced  with  silver;  being  a .  coat,  waistcoat 
petticoat,  hat,  and  feathers.  And  another  adver¬ 
tisement,  in  1712,  mentions  an  Isabella  coloured 

Kincob  gown,  flowered  with  green  and  gold  •  and 


a  dark  coloured  cloth  gown  and  petticoat,  with  two’ silver 


oirtceS  ;  a  purple  and  gold  atlas  gown,  a  scarlet  and  ^old 
utlas  pettu'oa',  edged  with  silver;  a  wrought  under  petti¬ 
coat,  edged  with  gold;  a  black  velvet  petticoat;  alleeah 
petticoat,  striped  withgieen,  gold,  and  white;  a  blue- and 
s.lv.r  silk  gown  and  petticoat ,  a  blue  and  gold  atlas  gown 
and  pet  icoat,  and  clogs,  laced  with  si  ver.  A  Mrs  Beale 
at  the  same  period,  advertizes  her  loss  of  a  green  silk  knit 
Waistcoat,  with  gold  mi  silver  flowers  all  over  it,  and  *b-  ut 
t -urteen  yards  of  gold  and  silver  thick  lace  on  it  -  with  a 
petticoat  of  rich  strong  fl  wered  satin,  red  and  wlnte  all  in 
gieat  flowers  or  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers  with  black  specks 
broc  .ded  in,  raised  high,  like  velvet  or  shag  1 

T,e  1, dies  wore  hooped  petticoats,  scarlet  cloaks  and 
m-sks,  when  walking.  The  hoops  were  fair  fame  for  the 
wits,  and  they  spared  rli-m  ^  the 

‘‘An  elderly  lady,  whose  bulky  squat  fieure 

Bv  hnnn.  nnH  wlnto  d.,m.,ni.  .... .  *  ,  • 


u"  Shap^  ,her  a“ire’  a  shout  andlcmd  laughter  • 

nS!^S(?ad®'  th.e  huiries  after.  Uughter’ 


Quoth  a  wag,  thus  observing  the  noisy  c“ro  vd  follow 
An  1 

r  1,1  t/VO,  gives  a  whole-  lei  or*  n  nnrt.-aif 

1  r-"  “ » -  £& 

buttons  and  button- holes  •  •<,  Witti  black 

1  he  ridiculous  long-  wi^s  of  1 71ft  . 

-««  J'M'SSSXLZBni 

should  be  supposed  that  the  trentlpm  »*  ^est  it 


ward  man,  to  signify  ihey  have  the  inward  light.  Some  are 


described  as  wearing  their  hats  (with  the  corner  that  should 
come  over  their  foreheads  in  a  direct  line)  pointed  in  the  air. 
These  wet©  called  “  Gavvkies  ”  Others  are  said  to  not 
above  half  cover  their  heads,  but  between  beaver  and  eye* 
brows,  to  expose  h  piece  of  blank  forehead,  that  looks  like  a 
sandy  road  in  a  surveyor’s  plan  Of  wigs  then  in  use,  are 
satirized,  among  others,  “  the  ’prentice  minor  bob,  or  bail- 
cap  ;  the  citiz  ns  sundry  buckle,  or  boh  major  ;  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s  bush  ;  the  physical  and  chiiurgical  tve;  the  smutch, 
or  the  blood’s  sku  i  covering,  and  tbe  John’s  jemmy,  or 
white  and  all  white,  in  little  curls  like  a  fine  fleece  on  a 


lamb’s  back.  This  last  is  the  species  of  ivig  now  frequenly 


worn  by  a  gentleman’s  coachmen. 

Taking  the  fashions  generally  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years,  we  find  the  ladies  heads  covered  with  a  cushion ,  as  it 
was  termed,  generally  fomvd  of  horse  hair,  and  something 
like  a  poiter’s  knot  set  upon  the  ends;  over  this  the  hair 
was  combed  straight,  the  sides  curled,  and  the  back  rjrm  d  up, 
and  the  whole  powdered  ;  diminutive  caps  of  gauze,  adorned 
with  ribbands,  and  miniature  hats,  generally  of  black  silk 
trimmed,  were  stuck  on  the  tower  of  hair  with  long  pins. 
The  waist  was  covi  red  by  a  long-bodied  gown,  drawn  exced- 
ingly  cio-e  over  stays  laced  still  closer  ;  the  hips  sometimes 
supported  a  bell  hoop  ;  the  shoulders  alternately  small 
c'o-ks  and  cardinals  ;  the  former  of  muslin  and  silk,  and 
tbe  latter  almost  always  of  black  silk,  rich'y  laced. 

This  description  of  dress  altered  by  degrees  to  the  pre¬ 


sent  fas tiion.  The  head  insensibly  lowered  ;  the  horse-hair 


first  gave  place  to  large  natural  curls,  spread  over  the  (ace 
and  ears;  ti  e  cap  enlarged  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the 
bonnet  swelled  in  proportion.  Silks  became  unfashionable, 
and  printed  calicoes,  and  the  finest  white  muslins,  were  sub¬ 
stituted.  Hoops  were  entirely  discontinued,  except  a' 
Court.  These  were  all  improvements  ;  but  it  is  only  of 
late  rears  that  the  ladies,  much  to  their  honour,  have 
thrown  aside  most  of  the  hateful  attempts  to  supply 
nature’s  deficiencies,  and  now  appear  in  that  native  grace 
and  proportion  which  distinguishes  an  English  woman  — 
The  hair  cleansed  from  all  extraneous  matter,  shines 
in  beautiful  lustre  carelessly  turned  round  the  head, 
in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  Grecian  sculp¬ 
tors;  and  the  form  appears  through  their  snow-white  drape¬ 
ries  in  that  fascinating  manner,  which  excludes  the  lea*r 
thought  of  impropriety.  Their  hats  and  bonnets  of  straw, 
chip  and  beav.  r,  if  somewhat  less,  would  be  extremely  fit - 
coming;  and  their  velvet  pelisses,  shawls,  and  silk  spencers, 
are  contrived  to  improve,  rather  than  injure  the  foim. 

The  male  dress,  like  the  female,  changed  almost  insensi¬ 
bly  from  formality  to  ease.  TVis  was  effected  merely  hy  al¬ 
tering  the  cut  of  the  clotlwwy^he  materials  are  the  same  as 
they  were  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  the  colours,  however,  ai> 
more  grave.  Instead  of  “  Claret-coloured  clothes,  Poinpa- 
doursi,  light  blue,  with  silver  huttnu-iiobs,’  &c. ;  deep  blue, 
d  u:k  browns,  mixtures,  and  blacks,  are  no  w  worn  hy  the 
sedate  and  the  gay,  the  you  g  and  the  old.  In  point  o 
shape,  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  continual  variation. 
The  hat  has  as  many  different  forms  and  denominations  as  it 
had  in  the  times  we  have  been  speaking  of,  though  not  o' 
the  same  kind.  The  modern  neckcloth  should  not’ be  omi»- 
ted,  especially  as  it  has  been  more  ridiculed  than  other  parts 
of  the  male  dress.  It  is  enough  to  say,  though  some  have 
considerably  reformed  it  in  tins  particular,  that  it  has  been 
compared  to  a  towel  tied  under  the  chin. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  abolition  of  the 
unnatural  custom  of  wearing  hair-powder.  The  appearance 
of  this,  in  a  young  person  at  least,  though  only  discon- 
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uusiy  huge,  ip  1 720;  at  which  period  white  hair  for 
"nem  was  all  the  fashion,  and  bore  a  monstrous  price.  They 
were  still  a  more  important  article  of  dress  in  1734;  but  the 
far  mite  colour  liau  then  changed— t  ose  of  “  right  gray 
human  bait  ”  Writ-  tour  guineas  each  ;  light  grizzle  ties  '  brei 
gu'tiea> ;  light  gi  Ctf  human  hah-  “cm-  perukes,”  from  tw< 
guineas  to  hjtei-n  shillings  each,  which  was  th-  price  of  dark 
ones;  and  light  grey  bob  perukes,  from  two  guineas  and  a 
half  to  Hftveo  shillings,  the  price  only  of  dark  bobs  ;  those 
mixed  with  horse  hair  were  much  lower.  It  will  be  obse  v 
ed,  from  the  gradations  in  price,  that  right  grey  hair  wa* 
most  in  vogue,  and  daik  hair  of  no  estimation. 

A  lady,  corresponding  with  her  friend,  whimsically  de¬ 
scribes  the  i  ss  of  the  box-lobby  loungers  of  1738  ;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen,  whatever  we  may  think  of  them, 
th  .t  our  ancestors  were  by  no  means  behind  hand  with  us  u 
folly. — “  Some  of  them,”  she  says,  “  w  ore  those  loose  kind 
of  great  coats  which  the  vulgar  called  *  wrap-rascals 
with  gold-laced  h  its  slouched,  in  humble  imitation  of  coach¬ 
men  ;  others  aspired  at  being  gro  «ms,  and  had  dirty  boots 
and  spurs,  with  black  caps  on  and  long  whips  ;  and  a  thiid 
sort  wore  1  gilt  scanty  frocks,  little  shabby  hats,  put  on  on 
one  side,  and  cluhs  in  their  hands.” 

In  1760,  the  ladies  are  stated  tw  have  worn  the  following 
species  of  caps: — The  French  night  cap  ;  the  Rant-high 
ni"b  ;  the  Man  Queen  of  Scots  cap,  and  lie  fly  cap.  The 
latter  we  may  suppose  was  the  most  esteemed,  as  the  late 
Queen  Charlotte,  when  she  landed  in  England  in  1761, was,  in 
compliance  with  English  custom-,  habited  in  “  a  gold  bro¬ 
cade,  with  a  white  ground  ;  had  a  stomacher  ornamented 
with  diamonds,  and  wore  a  fly-cap,  with  richly  laced  lap¬ 
pets.” 

The  London  Chronicle  for  1762,  enumerates  the  fol  owing 
articles  of  male  attire,  on  which  it  in  ulgeg  several  witty 
remarks.  Of  hats,  there  were,  the  Kevenhuller ;  thes«i- 
lors,  described  as  uniformly  tacked  down  to  the  Crown,  and 
laughably  said  to  look  as  if  they  carried  a  triangular  apple 
pasty  upon  their  heads ;  the  Quaker’s  hat,  which  is  said  to 
spread  over  their  heads  like  a  pent-house,  darkened  the  out 
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ELIZABETH. 

Paul  Hentzner,  in  his  journey  to*  England,  near  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  draws  the  following- 
amusing  picture  of  that  Princess,  and  the  etiquette  then 
observed  in  attending  and  waiting  on  the  person  of  the  So¬ 
vereign.  The  Queen  was  at  this  time  at  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Greenwich,  where  she  was  born,  and  where  she  generally 
resided  in  summer.  The  site  of  this  Palace  (which  was  a 
magnificent  Gothic  structure  of  great  extent)  is  now  occu-  ' 
pied  by  Greenwich  Hospital  : — 

“  We  were  admitted,”  says  he,  “by  an  order  which  Mr. 
Rogers  had  procured  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  into  the 
Presence  Chamber — hung  with  rich  tapestry,  and  the  floor, 
af;er  the  English  fashion,  strewed  with  rushes,  through 
which  the  Queen  commonly  passes  in  her  way  to  the  Cha¬ 
pel.  At  the  door  stood  a  gentleman  dressed  in  velvet,  with 
a  g^ld  chain,  whose  office  was  to  introduce  to  the  Queen 
any  person  of  distinction  that  came  to  wait  upon  her.  It 
was  Sunday,  when  there  is  usually  the  greatest  attendance 
of  nobility.  In  the  same  chamber  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  great  number  of 
Councillors  of  State,  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  Gentlemen, 
who  waited  the  Queen’s  coming  out ;  which  she  did  from 
her  own  apartment,  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  prayers, 
attended  in  the  following  manner 

“  First  went  Gentlemen,  Barons,  Earls,  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  all  richly  dressed  and  bare-headed;  next  came  the 
Chancellor,  bearing  the  seals  in  a  red  silk  purse,  between 
two,  one  »f  which  carried  the  Royal  scepter,  the  other  the 
sword  of  state  iu  a  red  scabbard,  studded  with  golden  fleurs- 
de-lis,  the  point  upward. 

“  Next  came  the  Queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
as  we  were  told,  very  majestic;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but 
wrinkled;  her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose 
a  little  hooked  ;  her  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black  (a  de¬ 
fect  the  English  seem  subject  to,  from  their  too  great  use  of 
sugai\)  She  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls,  with  very  rich 
drops ;  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red  ;  upon  her  head  she 
had  a  small  crown,  reported  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  gold 
of  the  celebrated  Lunebourg  table  ;  her  bosome  was  unco¬ 
vered,  as  all  the  English  ladies  have  it  till  they  marry  ;  and 
she  had  on  a  necklace  of  exceedingly  fine  jewels  ;  her  hands 
were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither  tall  nor 
low;  her  air  was  stately,  her  manner  of  speaking  mild  and 
obliging.  That  day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  bordered 
with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans ;  and  over  it  a  mantle  of 
black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads  ;  her  train  was  very  long, 
the  end  of  it  borne  by  a  Marchioness  ;  instead  of  a  chain,  she 
wore  an  oblong  collar  of  gold  and  jewels. 

“  As  she  went  along  in  all  this  state  and  magnificence,  she 
spoke  very  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  another,  whether 
Foreign  Minister  or  those  who  attended  for  difterent  reasons, 
in  English,  French,  and  Italian ;  for  besides  being  well 
skilled  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  languages  I  have  mentioned, 
she  is  mistressmf  Spanish  and  Dutch.  Whoever  speaks  to 
her  does  it  kneeling;  now  and  then  she  raises  some  with  her 
hand.  While  we  wire  there  a  Bohemian  Baron  had  letters 
to  present  her,  and  slifc,  after  pulling  off  her  glove,  gave  him 
her  right  hand  to  kiss,  sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels,  a 
mark  of  particular  favour.  Wherever  she  turned  her  face, 
as  she  was  going  along, every  body  fell  down  on  their  knees*. 
The  Ladies  of  the  Court  followed  next  to  her,  very  hand¬ 
some  and  well-shaped,  and  for  the  most  part  dressed  in 
white:  she  was  guarded  on  each  side  by  Gentlemen  Pen¬ 
sioners,  fifty  in  number,  with  gilt  battle-axes.  Iu  the  anti¬ 
chapel,  next  the  presence  chamber, where  we  were,  petitions 
were  presented  to  her,  and  she  received  them  most  gracious¬ 
ly,  which  occasioned  the  acclamation  of  Long  live  Queen 
Elizabeth!  She  answered  it  with  I  thunk  you,  my  good 
people.  In  the  chapel  was  excellent  music.  As  soon  as  it 
and  the  service  were  over,  which  scarce  exceeded  half  an 
hour,  the  Queen  returned  in  the  same  state  and  order,  and 
prepared  to  go  to  dinner.  But  while  she  was  still  at  pray¬ 
ers,  we  saw  her  tabled  set  out  with  the  following  solemnity  : 

“  A  gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and  along 
with  him  another,  who  had  a  table-cloth,  which,  after  they 
had  both  kneeled  three  times  with  the  utmost  veneration,  he 
spread  upon  the  table,  and  after  kneeling  again,  they  both 
retired.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  the  rod  again, 
the  other  with  a  salt-seller,  a  plate,  and  bread  ;  and  when 
they  had  kneeled  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what 
was  brought  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  same 
ceremonies  performed  by  the  first.  At  last  came  an  un¬ 
married  lady  (we  were  told  she  was  a  Countess),  and 
along  with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  tasting 
knife ;  the  former  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  who, 
when  she  had  prostrated  helself  three  times  in  the 
most  graceful  manner,  approached  the  table,  and  rubbed  the 
plates  with  bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the  Queen 
had  been  present.  When  they  had  waited  there  a  little 
while,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  entered,  bare-headed, 
cloathed  in  scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose  upon  their  backs, 
bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty-four  dishes, 
which  were  received  by  a  gentleman  in  the  same  order  they 
were  brought,  and  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  Lady 
taster  gave  to  each  of  the  guards  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the 
particular  dish  he  had  brought,  for  fear  of  poison.  During 
the  time  that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest  and 
stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all  England,  being  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  this  service,  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve 
trumpets  and  two  kettle  drums,  made  the  hall  ring  for 
half  an  hour  together.  At  the  end  of  this  ceremonial,  a 
number  of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who  with  particular 
solemnity  lifted  the  meat  off  the  table,  and  conveyed  it  into 
the  Queen’s  inner  and  more  private  chamber,  where,  after 
she  had  chosen  for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the 
court. 


“  The  Queen  dines  and  sups  alone,  with  very  few  attend¬ 
ants  ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  body,  foreigner  or 
native,  is  admitted  at  that  time,  and  that  only  at  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  somebody  in  power.” 

*  Her  father  had  been  treated  with  the  same  deference.— 
It  is  mentioned  by  Fox,  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments,  that 
when  the  Lord  Chancellor  went  to  apprehend  Queen  Cathe¬ 
rine  Parr,  he  spoke  to  the  King  on  his  knees.  King  James 
suffered  hi3  courtiers  to  omit  it. 

t  The  excess  of  respectful  ceremonial  used  in  decking  her 
Majesty’s  table,  though  not  in  her  presence,  and  the  kind  of 
adoration  and  genuflection  paid  to  her  person,  as  narrated 
by  our  author,  approach  to  Eastern  homage.  “  When  we 
observe,”  says  the  late  Lord  Orford,  “  such  worship  offered 
to  an  old  woman,  with  bare  neck,  black  teeth,  and  false  red 
hair,  it  makes  one  smile ;  but  also  makes  one  reflect  what 
masculine  sense  was  couched  under  those  weaknesses,  and 
which  could  command  such  awe  from  a  nation  like  Eng¬ 
land  1” 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Glenorchy,  in  Argyle- 
1  shire,  had  some  time  ago  occasion  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Peter  FfAcher,  a  respectable  old  man,  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  102.  Auchallander,  the  place  of  interment,  is  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  village  about  seven  miles,  and  stands  on  a 
lonely  spot  on  the  confines  of  Glenorchy  Forest — and  singu¬ 
lar  as  being  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  persons  of  the 
name  of  Fletcher.  Having  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  paid 
the  last  duties  to  all  that  remained  of  their  friend,  the 
nearest  connections  of  the  deceased,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  Highlanders,  brought  forth  refreshments  for 
the  company.  These  were  spread  out  on  clean  linen,  and 
consi- ted  of  ample  store  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  a  due 
allowance  of  something  stronger  than  water  to  wash  them 
down.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  having  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,'  all  began  to  move  away  in  different  directions 
towards  their  homes.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  were  the 
last  to  quit  the  spot — and  before  gathering  up  the  remains 
of  the  feast,  they  wandered  a  few  yards  from  the  place,  to 
bid  farewell  to  their  acquaintances.  In  this  way  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  bread  and  cheese  wepe  left  unprotected.  What 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  company  when  they  beheld  three 
,  wild  deer  issue  from  the  adjoining  forest,  and  actually  com¬ 
mence  an  attack  on  what  remained  of  the  bread  andchei  On 
|  no  occasion  are  the  Highlanders  more  liable  to  be  impressed 
j  with  all  the  superstitions  of  their  country,  than  whi.st  en- 
|  gaged  about  their  dead.  The  party  at  once  concluded  that 
!  the  singular  appearance  of  the  deer  betokened  that  the  feast 
!  of  mourning  had  been  prematurely  closed  Each  anxious 
to  remove  the  poi tending  evil  far  from  himself,  looked 
!  eagerly  round  to  see  if  he  could  not  read  in  the  countenance 
j  of  his  companions  a  forerunner  of  the  impending  disaster. 

'  Such  prognostications,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  fulfilled  by  the  very  feelings  which  they  excite — and 
may,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  have  given  cause  for  ap¬ 
plying  the  apposite  proverb,  that  “frets  follow  them  that 
frets  follow.”  That  such  was  the  case  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  we  shall  not  say — but  what  followed  was  ill  calcula¬ 
ted  to  remove  the  impressions  which  had  been  entertained. 
John  Fletcher,  brother  to  the  man  whom  they  had  just 
buried — hale  and  active,  though  99  years  of  age,  was 
drowned,  a  few  hours  after,  in  the  river  Orchy,  whilst 
on  his  wav  homewards. — Glasgow  Journal. 
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The  following  Address  was  spoken  by. a  female  at  the  late 
celebration  of  independence  in  Marlborough,  Vermont : — 

“  Fathers,  Mothers,  Friends,  and  Fellow-Citizens — In  the 
celebration  of  the  birth-day  of  our  nation,  we,  ,the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  conf  derated  .  States  of  the  Union,  come 
among  you  to  join  in  the  general  joy,  bringing  with  us  the 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  these  United  States, 
which  we  pray  you  to  receive  and  cause  to  be  read  from  that 
sacred  desk  in  the  presence  of  this  numerous  assembly,  that 
it  may  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  aged  those  principles  of 
political  liberty  for  which  they  fought  and  bled  ;  and  that  it 
may  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  that 
abhorrence  of  Royal  tyranny,  and  love  of  republican  liberty, 
without  which  the  independence  achieved  by  their  ancestors 
can  never  be  maintained. 

“  Accept,  then,  from  us  tliis  precious  pledge — precious 
to  y*ur  sister  States,  whom  we  (on  this  occasion  represent, 
and  more  than  precious  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  green 
mountains,  who  laid  the  corner-stone  of  our  independence 
at  the  battle  of  Bennington. 

“  And  when  you  receive  this  chart,  rest  assured,  venera¬ 
ble  fathers  and  mothers,  that  though  the  father  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  great  Washington,  sleeps  in  his  lowly  tomb  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  only  three  of  those  Patriots  who 
signed  this  declaration  of  our  independence  yet  linger  on 
this  side  the  grave,  yet  there  is — blessed,  and  for  ever 
blessed  he  a  merciful  God  1 — a  generation  arising  who  will 
never  surrender  tamely  that  independence  for  which  their 
fathers  suffered,  bled,  and  died.” 

Drinking  of  healths  was  customary  amongst  the  Roman 
gallants,  who  used  to  take  off  as  many  glasses  to  their  mis¬ 
tresses,  as  there  were  letters  in  their  names,  according  to 
Martial,  who  says — 

Neevia  sex  cyathis,  septem  Justina  bibatur. 

Now  let  Six  cups  to  Najvia’s  health  go  round. 

And  fair  Justina’s  be  with  Seven  crown’d. 

Hence,  perhaps,  arose  our  custom  of  drinking  healths  or 
toasts,  a  ceremony  which  Prynne,  in  his  “  Healthe’s  Sick- 
nesse,”  inveighs  against  with  all  the  madness  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  fury.  This  extraordinary  man  concludes  his  “  Address 
to  the  Christian  Reader”  thus:  —  “  The  unfained  well- 
wisher  of  thy  spiritual  and  corporal,  though  the  appugner  of 
thy  pocular  and  pot-emptying  health.” 
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before  1678. 

i  (From  a  MS.  oF  Aubrey’s  in  the  Ashmole  Library,  Oxon.) 
Before  the  last  civil  wars,  in  gentlemen  s  houses, 
at  Christmas,  the  first  dish  that  was  brought  to 
the  table  was  a  boar’s  head,  with  a  lemon  in  his 
month.  At  Queen’s  College,  Oxon,  they  still  re- 
tain  this  custom ;  the  bearer  of  it  into  the  hall  sing¬ 
ing  to  an  old  tune  an  old  Latin  rhyme,  “  Apvi 
caput  defer  o''  fyc.  _ 

Heietofore,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fine 
estates,  had  their  heralds,  who  wore  their  coat  of 
arms  at  Christmas,  and  other  solemn  times,  and 
cried  “  Largesse”  thrice. 

In  days  of  yore  lords  and  gentlemen  lived  in 
the  country  like  petty  Kiugs;  had  jura  regalia  be¬ 
longing  to  seignories;  had  castles  and  boroughs  ; 
had  gallows  within  their  liberties  where  they  could 
try,  condemn  and  execute  ;  never  went  to  London 
but  in  Parliament  time,  or  once  a  year  to  do  their 
homage  to  the  King.  They  always  ate  in  their 
gothic  halls,  at  the  high  table  or  orsiile,  (which 
is  a  little  room  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  where 
a  table  stands)  with  the  folks  at  the  side  table. 
The  meat  was  served  up  by  watch-words:  jacks 
are  but  of  late  invention  ;  the  poor  boys  did  turn 
the  spits,  and  licked  the  dripping  for  their  pains. 
The  beds  of  the  men-servants  and  retainers  were 
in  the  hall.  In  the  hall  mumming  and  loaf  steal¬ 
ing,  and  other  Christmas  sports,  were  performed. 

The  hearth  was  commonly  in  the  middle,  whence 
the  saying  “  Round  about  our  coal  fire.” 

In  the  halls  and  parlours  of  the  great  houses 
were  written  texts  of  Scripture,  on  painted  cloths. 

The  first  dish  that,  was  brought  up  to  table  on 
Easter-day  was  a  red  herring  riding  away  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  i.e.  a  herring  ordered  by  the  cook,  some¬ 
thing  after  the  likeness  of  a  man  on  horseback  set 
in  a  corn  sallad. 

The  custom  of  eating  a  gammon  of  bacon  at 
Easter  (which  is  still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of 
England),  was  fi tended  on  this,  viz.  to  show  their 
abhorrence  of  Judaism  at  that  solemn  commemo¬ 
ration  df  our  Lord's  resurrection. 

Before  the  Reformation,  there  were  no  poor- 
;  rates  ;  the  charitable  doles  given  at  the  religions 
houses,  and  the  church  ale  in  every  parish  did  the 
business.  In  every  p  wish  there  was  a  church 
house,  to  which  belonged  spits,  pots,  &c.  for  dress¬ 
ing  provision.  Here  the  housekeepers  met  aad 
were  merry,  and  gave  their  charity.  The  young 
people  came  here  too,  and  had  dancing,  bowling, 
shooting  at  butts.  See.  Mr.  A.  Wood  assures  me 
there  were  few  or  no  almshouses  before  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  That  at  Qxon,  opposite  Christ¬ 
church,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  England. 

The  lawyers  say  that,  before  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  o  le  shall  hardly  find  an  action  on  the  case, 
as  for  slander,  See.  once  in  a  year,  quod  nota. 

At  the  parish  priests’  houses  in  France, especially 
in  Languedoc,  the  table  cloths  were  on  the  board 
all  day  long,  and  ready  for  what  was  in  the  house 
to  be  put  thereon  for  strangers,  travellers,  friars, 
pilgrims,  so  it  was  here  I  have  heard  my  grandfa¬ 
ther  say  in  his  grandfather’s  time. 

A  neat  built  chapel  and  a  spaci  >us  hall  were  all 
the  rooms  of  note,  the  rest  were  small.  At  Tornar- 
ton,  in  Gloucestershire,  anciently  the  seat  of  the 
Riverses,  is  a  dungeon  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet 
deep;  about  four  feet  high  are  iron  rings  fastened 
to  the  wall,  which  were  probably  to  tie  offending 
villans  to  ;  and  all  lords  ot  manors  had  this  power 
oyer  their  villans  (or  socage  tenants),  and  had  all 
ot  them  no  doubt  such  places  for  punishment.  It 
is  well  known  all  castles  had  dungeons,  and  I 
believe  so  had  monasteries,  for  they  had  often 
within  themselves  power  of  life  and  death. 

Every  baron  and  gentleman  of  estate  kept 
horses  for  men  at  arms.  Some  had  their  armo¬ 
ries  sufficient  to  furnish  out  some  hundred  of  men. 
The  halls  of  the  Justice  of  Peace  were  dreadful  to 
behold.  The  skreen  was  garnished  with  corslets 
and  helmets,  gaping  with  open  mouths,  with  coats 
of  mail,  lances,  pikes,  halberts,  brown-hills,  and 
bucklers. 

Public  inns  were  rare,  travellers  wereentertained 

at  religious  houses  for  three  days  together  if  bcca- 
sion  served.  The  meetings  of  the  gentry  were  not 
at  taverns, but  in  the  fields  or  forests,  with  their 
hawks  and  hounds,  and  their  bugle  horns  in  silken 


church,  they  sat  all  night  fasting  and  praying,  viz. 
at  the  eve  of  the  wake.  In  Easter  holidays  was 
the  clerk’s  ale  for  his  benefit,  and  the  solace  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  these  times,  besides  the  jollities  mentioned , 
they  had  their  pilgrimages  to  several  shrines,  as  to 
Walsingham,  Canterbury,  Glastonbury,  Bromholm, 
&c.  Then  the  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Wars  wore 
magnificent,  and  gave  rise  to  the  adventures  of 
knights  enant  and  romances. 

Glass  windows  in  churches  and  gentlemen’s 
houses  were  rare  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  my  own  remembrance  before  the  civil  wars, 
copyholders  and  poor  people  had  none.  In  Here¬ 
fordshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Salop,  it  is  so  still. 

Captain  Silas  Taylor  says  “  that,  in  the  days  of 
yore,  when  a  church  was  to  he  built,  they  watched 
and  prayed  on  the  vigil  of  the  dedication  ;  and  took 
that  part  of  the  horizon  when  the  sun  arose  for  the 
east ;  which  -  makes  that  variation*  so  that  few 
stand  true  except  those  built  between  the  Equi¬ 
noxes.” 

Mr.  Dugdale  told  me  that,  about  Henry  the 
Third’s  time,  the  Pope  gave  ahull,  or  patent,  to  a 
company  of  Italian  architects,  to  travel  up  and 
down  Europe  to  build  churches. 

The  use  of  “  Your  humble  servant”  first  came 
into  England  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  which  is  derived  from 
“  Votrc  tres  humble  serviteur .”  The  usual  salu¬ 
tation  before  that  time  was  God  keep  you,  God  bs 
with  you ;  and  among  the  vulgar,  How  d'ye  do, 
with  a  hearty  . thump  on  the  shoulder. 

Till  this,  time  the  Court  itself  was  unpolished 
and  nmnannered.  King  James’s  Court  was  so  far 
from  being  civil  to  the  women,  that  the  ladic  •,  nay, 
the  Queen  herself,  could  hardly  pass  by  the  King’s 
apartment  without  receiving  some  affront. 

A  Physician,  the  other  day,  called  upon  a  pa¬ 
tient  subject  td  frequent  and  severe!  attacks  of 
gout.  The  painful  visitant  had  left  him,  and  he 
was  enjoying  himself  over  his  wine  with  great  con¬ 
viviality.  “  Doctor,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  yon ;  you’ve  just  come  ig  time  to  taste 
this  bottle  of  Madeira,  it  is  the  first  of  a  pipe  that 
is  just  broached.”  “Ah,”  exclaimed  the  Doctor, 
“these  pipes  of  Madeira  will  never  do,  they  are 
the  cause  of  all  your  suffering.”  “  Well,  then,”  re¬ 
joined  the  other,  “fill  your  glass,  for  now  that  we 
have  found  out  the  cause,  the  sooner  that  vje  get 
rid  of  it  the  better. ” 

It  was  observed  to  a  Rev.  Gentleman*  that  Lo'd 
__ —  must  have  felt  himself  considerably  astonished 
at  becoming  the  father  of  u  clever  son.  “  Yi’S*”.,  be 
replied,  “  he  must  have  felt  like  a  hen  that  had. 
hatched  a  duck,  and  saw  it  suddenly  take  waWr,*'  j 

When  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.  was  brought  to  | 
bed  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  “  the.  Hollanders,”  : 
says  Whitlocke,  “  -to  congratulate  her  Majesty’s  | 
.safe  delivery,  sent  hither  a  solemn  embassy  and  a 
noble  present;  a  large  piece  of  ambergris,  two 
fair  china  basins  almost  transparent,  a  curious 
clock,  and  four  rare  pieces  of  Tintoret  and  Titi¬ 
an’s  painting.”  He  adds,  “  Some  supposed  that 
they  did  it  to  ingratiate  the  more  with  our  King, 
in  legard  his  fleet  was  so  powerful  at  sea,  and.  ; 
they  saw  him  resolved  to  maintain  his  right  and 
dominion  there.” 

A  deputation  frorh  the  Dissenters  waited  on' 
Lord  T hurl ow,  by  appointment,  to  request  that  he 
would  give  them  his  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act.  They  were  shown  into  the  library,  where  tf 
plentiful  collation  had  been  prepared.  They 
thought  themselves  sure  of  success:  but  they 
reckoned  without  their  host,  who  at  length’  made 
his  appearance.  He  listened  to  a  long  harangue 
With  fouch  patience.  When  it  .was  finished,  . lie. 
thfis  addressed  them  : — “  Gentlemen,,  you  have  , 
called  6n  me  to  request  my  Vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act.''  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  vote  fop  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  ;I  care  hot  whether  your 
religion’  has  'the  ascendancy  of  mine,  or  any  hr, 
“none  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  when  you  were  upper¬ 
most,  you  kept  us  down;  and  now  that  we  are  up-' 
perihoSt,  with  God’s  help  we  will  keep  you  down.” 
Of  Lord  Thurlow  it  has  been  siid,  that  Nature’ 
had  pi  veil  him  a  head  ol  crystal  and  nerves  of 


ANCIENT  ED  UCA  TIOJV. 


There  were  very  few  frce-schools  in  England, 
Ubrey  tells  us,  before  the  Refornlation.  “  Youth,” 
ays  he,  “were  generally  taught  Latin  in  the 
aauasleries,  and  young  women  had  their  educa-* 
ion,  not  at  Hackney)  as  now  (scil.),  1Q7S,  but  at] 
lunneries,  ffdiere  they  learned  needle-work,  con- 
ectionarv,  surgery,  physic  (apothecaries  and  snr- 
reons  being  at  that  time  very  rare),  drawing,  writ- 
ng,  fee.  Old  Jacquas,  now  living,  lias  often  seen 
Vom  his  house  the  Nuns  of  St.  Mary  Kingston,  in 
Wilts,  coming  forth  into  the  Rympht’trey,  with 
;heir  rocks  and  wheels  to  spin,  sometimes  to  the 
lumber  of  threescore  and  ten,  all  of  whom  were  not 
tfuns,  but  young  girls  sqnt  there  for  education. 

“  From  the  time  of  Erasmus  until  about  forty 
years  last  past,  the  learning  was  downright  pe¬ 
dantry.  The  conversation  and  habits  of  those 
times  were  as  starched  a3  their  bands  and  square 
beards,  and  gravity  was  then  taken  for  wisdom.—* 
flic  doctors  in  those  days  were  but  old  boys,  when 
quibbles  passed  for  wit,  even  in  their  sermons.  The 
gentry  and  citizens  had  little  learning  of  any  kind, 
and  their  way  of  breeding  up  their  children  was  | 
suitable  to  the  rest.  They  were  as  severe  to  tlieir  j 
children  as  schoolmasters,  and  their  schoolmasters 
as  masters  of  the  House  of  Correction  ;  the  child 
perfectly  loathed  the  sight  of  his  parent,  as  the 
slave  his  toiture.  Gentlemen  of  thirty  aud  forty 
years  old  wore  to  stand  like  mutes  and  fools,  bare¬ 
headed,  before  their  parents ;  and  the  daughters 
(grown  women)  were  to  stand  at  the  cupboard- 
side  during  the  whole  time  of  the  proud  mother’s 
visits  ,  unless  (as  the  fashion  was)  leave  was  de¬ 
sired,  forsooth,  that  a  cushion  should  be  given  them 
to  kneel  upon,  brought  them  by  the  serving  man, 
after  they  had  done  sufficient  penance  by  stand¬ 
ing.  The  boys  (I  mean  the  young  fellows)  had 
their  foreheads  twined  up  and  stiffened  with  spit¬ 
tle ;  they  were  to  stand  mannerly  forsooth,  thus, 
the  foretop  ordered  as  bcfoie,  with  one  hand  at  the 
band-string,  the  other  behind  the  breech.  The 
gentlemen  had  prodigious  fans,  as  is  to  he  seen 
in  old  pictures,  like,  that  instrument  that  is  used 
to  drive  feathers,  and  in  it  had  a  handle  at  least 
half  a  yard  long.  With  these  the  daughters 
were  oftentimes  corrected,  hut  fathers  and  mothers 
slash’t  their  daughters,  in  the  time  of  their  besom  j 
discipline,  when  they  were  perfect  women.  At 
Oxford,  and  I  believe  at  Cambridge,  the  rod  was 
frequently  used  by  the  tutors  and  deans  :  and 
Doctor  Potter,  of  Trinity  College,  I  know  light 
well  whipt  his  pupil  with  his  sword  by  his  side, 
when  lie  came  to  take  his  leave  of  him  to  go  to  the  ; 
Inns  of  Court.” 

The  pr  dilcction  for  learning  French  was  as 
great  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  and  is  stated 
by  Caxton,  in  his  edition  of  “  Ralph  Higdon’s 
Polychronicon,”  as  one  of  the  causes  of  impair¬ 
ing  our  language.  “  It  is  by  cause,”  says  he, 

“  that  children  that  gone  to  seole  lerne  to  spoke 
first  Englyshe,  and  then  ben  compelled  to  cotistiue 
her  lessons  in  Frensh ;  and  that  have  been  used 
syn  the  Normans  come  into  England.  Also  gen- 
tilmen’s  children  ben  lerned  and  taught  from  theyr 
yougthe  to  speke  Frensh;  and  uplandysh  men  will 
counterfete  and  liken  himself  to  gentilmen,  and  are 
besy  to  speke  Frensh,  for  to^he  more  sette  by  ; 
wherefore  it  is  sayd  by  the  comyn  provevbe 
‘  Jack  wold  be  a  gentilmau  if  he  coude  speko 
Frensh.’ 

It  might  not  be  altogether  incorrect  to  imagine 
that  themiajority  of  the  youths  of  ancient  familie 
were  rather  deficient  in  the  accomplishments  then 
ami  now  thought  necessary  for  thcr  appearance  in 
polished  life.  A  number  of  exceptions  could  be 
made,  however,  no  doubt,  and  multitudes  of  pri¬ 
sons  might  be  cited,  as  examples  of  the  learning 
!  and  knowledge  extant  in  the  reigns  immediately 
i  preceding  that  of  Elizabeth.  Strype,  in  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Stowe’s  Survey,  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
ancient  education  and  schools,  seems  to  think  the 
period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  one  of  much  ig¬ 
norance,  and  that  particularly  from  bad  teacheis, 
and  the  want  of  public  schools,  which  occasioned 
a  petition,  he  says,  to  that  Monarch  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  four  of  the  principal  parish  Parsons  of 


'London— Allhallows  the  Great,  St.  Andrew,  Hoi-  | 
born,  St.  Peter  in  Cornhill,  and  St.  Mary  Cole-  j 
church,  to  be  allowed  to  set  up  public  schools  in  ' 
their  churches.  In  that  petition  they  beg  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  consider  “  the  grate  number  of  gramer 
scholes  that  sometyme  were  in  divers  parties  of 
this  realme,  beside  those  that  were  in  London,  and 
how  few  ben  in  these  dayes,  and  the  grate  hurt  j 
that  is  caused  of  this,  not  oouly  to  the  spiritual 
partio  of  the  realme,  where  oftentyme  it  apperith 
too  openly  in  some  persones  with  grete  shame,  but 
also  in  the  temporal  partie,  to  whom  also  it  is  full 
expadient  to  have  compatentcongruitie.” — “  Were- 
foie,  particularly  in  London,  (forasmuche  as  it  is 
the  comon  concourse  of  this  land)  it  wer  expe¬ 
dient  that  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
scholes,  and  good  kifotirmers  in  gramer ;  and  not 
for  the  singular  avail  of  two  or  three  persons, 
grievously  to  hurt  the  multitude  of  young  peple  of 
al  this  land.  For  wher  ther  is  grete  nombre  of 
lerners,  and  few  tcchers,  and  al  the  lerners  be  j 
compelled  to  go  to  the  few  teehers,  and  to  noon 
others,  the  muistres  waxen  riche  of  monie,  and 
the  lerners  pouere  in  comyng,  as  experience 
openly  sheweth  ayenst  al  vertu  and  ordre  of  wele 
public.” 

This  petition  was  not  only  granted,  but  within 
nine  years  afterwards  five  additional  public  schools 
were  set  up  in  the  metropolis, and  which  was  done, 
the  same  author  observes,  “  for  this  good  end,  to 
check  and  suppress  the  smaller  schools  then  of  late 
opened  by  ignorant  and  illiterate  grammar  mas¬ 
ters.”  How  necessary  this  measure  was  at  that 
time,  and  long  afterwards,  the  observations  of  Sir 
.Thomas  Elyot  show.  j 

Miss  Margaretta  Maria  Downes,  of  Fir-Court, 
Church-toke,  Montgomeryshire,  underwent  tin; 
hundred  and  sixth  operation  of  tapping,  upon  the 
22d  of  last  May,  which  was  performed  by  Richard 
Clee,  Esq.  of  Shropshire;  hut  he  could  only  ex¬ 
tract  one  quart  of  water,  although  she  was  then  as 
large  as  at  the  other  times,  when  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  quarts  were  drawn  off.  In  this  painful  mo¬ 
ment  the  lady  thus  expressed  herself :  “  Good  Doc¬ 
tor,  stab  me  again  in  another  place,  life  or  death, 
for  I  cannot  live  long  except  you  can  extract  the 
water.”  The  surgeon  reluctantly  complied  with 
her  request,  but  the  second  operation  was  attended 
with  no  more  success  than  the  first,  only  one  small, 
tea-cup  full  of  water  being  discharged.  This  most 
distressing  disappointment  Miss  Downes  sustained, 
with  fortitude.  She  told  Mr.  Clee  that  in  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  she  would  send  for  him  to 
perform  the  operation  again,  if  she  was  alive; 

“  and  I  will  not  be  unhappy,”  she  said,  “  nor  suf¬ 
fer  my  spirits  to  be  cast  down.”  In  the  course  of 
one  week,  however,  to  the  astonishment  and  joy  of 
herself  and  friends,  every  drop  of  the  water  was 
dried  up,  and  she  was  quite  small,  and  able  to 
walk  out  daily.  After  this  event  the  water  col¬ 
lected  so  slowly  that  she  was  not  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  tapped  again  till  last  February,  when, 
she  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  hundred  and  seventh 
operation,  which  she  bore  with  good  spirits,  while 
the  surgeon  extracted  thirteen  quarts  of  clear 
water  ;  and  Miss  Downes’s  health  present  is 
much  better  than  it  has  been  for  twenty  years. — 
Durham  Chronicle. 

An  Englishman,  walking  in  the  principal  street 
of  Darmstadt  with  a  German  friend,  was  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  latter,  who  pointed  out  to  him -a 
gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way: — “  Look 
at  that  officer ;  would  you  believe  it,  that  with  so 
fine  a  person,  and  a  mind  to  correspond  with  it,  he 
has  received  two  baskets ?”  The  surprise  occa¬ 
sioned  by  this  expression  was  removed  by  the  in-- 
formation,  that  when  a  lady  refuses  an  offer  of  love, 
she  sends  the  luckless  lover  a  litt'e  basket,  as  a 
token  of  her  disinclination  to  receive  his  addresses. 

The  following  interesting  anecdote,  relative  to 
the  effect  of  magnetism  on  chronometers,  has  been 
communicated  to  a  scientific  Journal When 
Harrison’s  timekeeper  was  under  trial  at  Rich* 

1  mond,  it  did  not  go  as  was  expected.  No  one 
suspected  the  cause  till  his  late  Majesty  George 
III.,  who  interested  himself  much  about  the  ma¬ 
chine,  suggested  dial  it  was  affected  by  a  magnet  which  was 
lying  near  it.  The  magnet  was  remored,  and  the  timekeeper 
rccoTercd  its  rale.” 


[From  Howhoit's  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada .  | 

‘  It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  remounted  my  horse.  The 
moon  had  indeed  arisen,  hut,  in  consequence  of  the  cloudiness 
ot'  i In*  sky,  I  derived  hut  little  benefit  from  her  light.  I  still 

had  eight  miles  to  ride,  before  I  t  cached  the  side  of  the  liver 

Thames,. where  I  intended  to  remain  during  the  night.  When 
|  I  had  proceeded  about  half  way,  I  inadvertently  left  the  main 
road,  while  the  increasing  narrowness  and  intricacy  of  the  | 
path  I  then  followed  soon  convinced  me  that  I  had  taken  a  ; 
wrong  course  ;  however,  upon  hearing  the  sound  of  voices,  I 
continued  to  advance,  and  soon  found  myself  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames.  A  vivid  glare  of  light  illumined  every  object 
around;  but,  as  there  wa*  a  little  turn  in  the  course  of  the  ! 
river,  I  could  not  at  first  discover  whence  the  radiance  pro. 
ceeded ;  in  a  few  moments,  however,  a  large  rati,  in  which 
were  fi  ve  Indians  and  a  blazing  fire  of  hickory  bark,  appeared 
fixating  down  the  stream.  Two  of  the  Indians  held  torches 
in  their  hands,  and  a  couple  of  dogs  sat  in  a  small  canoe 
that  lay  along  side.  A  column  of  smoke  rose  from  the  fire, 
which,  extending  itself  into  ruddy  volumes,  hovered  about 
the  raff  like  a  canopy,  as  it  slowly  glided  down  the  refulgent 
current  of  the  Thames,  and  riveted  my  eyps.  My  atten¬ 
tion  was  soon  drawn  to  the  opposite  shore  by  a  young  deer, 
which  had  sprung  from  the  thicket,  and  stood  sted/astly 
gazing  upon  the  savages  in  an  attitude  of  beautiful  astonish¬ 
ment.  In  a  moment  three  rifles  were  levelled  at  it.  They 
were  discharged,  and  it  dropped  down.  The  Indians  raised  a  | 
triumphant  shout,  and  waved  tlteiF  torches,  while  a  couple 
of  them  jumped  into  a  canoe,  and,  accompanied  by  the  dogs, 
paddled  rapidly  to  the  shore.  But  whtjH  they  landed,  the  deer, 
which  had  merely  been  wounded,  sprung  upon  its  legs  again, 
and  mslmd  into  the  forest.  The  dogs  being  dispatched  to  turn 
I  it,  barked  incessantly ;  the  Iudians  on  shore  shouted  and 
whistled  to  encourage  them,  and  those  upon  the  raft  called 
loudly  to  their  companions  in  tones  of  anger  and  impatience. 
The  dogs  soon  succeeded  in  getting  ahead  of  the  deer,  and 
driving  it  to  the  shore  ;  hut  it  immediately  plunged  into  the 
river,  and,  having  swam  towards  a  little  bay  that  lay  in  the 
shade,  it  disappeared,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
hunters.  Tire  raft  had  now  floated  far  below  the  point  at  which 
i  the  Indians  had  lauded  with  the  canoe,  so  that  they  hastily 
embarked,  and  paddled  down  the  stream  towards  it.  When 
they  leached  their  companions,  they  were  taken  on  hoard, and 
the  whole  party  moved  down  the  river,  illumining  tire  woods, 
aitd  decoying  their  inhabitants  into  destruction. 

‘This  kind  of  hunting  is  practised,  I  believe,  by  the  North 
i  American  Indians  only.  The  brightness  of  the  fire  allures  the 
deer,  and  several  other  kinds  of  game,  to  the  sides  of  the  river, 

!  where  they  ase  so  much  exposed  to  tile  shots  of  the  hunters, 
that  they  very  rarely  escape.  •  *  •  * 

‘  When  it  was  midnight,  I  walked  out,  and  strolled  in  the 
woods  contignohs  to  the  house.  A  glorious  moon  had  now  as¬ 
cended  to  the  summit  of  the  arch  of  heaven,  and  poured  a  per. 
pendicular  flood  of  light  npon  the  silent  world  below.  The 
starry  hosts  sparkled  brightly  when  they  emerged  above  (lie  j 
I  horizon,  but  gradually  faded  into  twinkling  points  as  they  rose 
in  the  sky.  The  motionless  trees  stretched  their  majestic 
boughs  towards  a  cloudless  firmament,  and  the  rustling  of  a 
withered  leaf,  or  the  distant  howl  of  the  wolf,  alone  broke  . 
upon  my  ear.  I  was  suddenly  roused  from  a  delicious  reverie 
by  observing  a  dark  object  moving  slowly  and  cautiously 
among  the  trees.  At  first,  I  fancied  it  wasa  bear,  but  a  nearer 
inspection  discovered  an  Indian  on  all  fours.  For  a  moment 
I  felt  unwilling  to  throw  myself  in  bis  way,  lest  he  should  be 
meditating  sonic  sinister  design  against  me;  however,  on  his 
waving  his  hand,  and  putting  his  finger  on  his  lips,  I  approached 
him,  amt,  notwithstanding  his  injunction  to  silence,  inquired 
what  he  did  theie.  “  Me  watch  to  see  the  deer  kneel,'’ replied 
lie;  “  this  is  Christmas  night,  and  all  the  deer  fall  upon  their 
knees  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  look  up."  The  solemnity  of 
the  scene,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  idea,  alike  contributed  to 
fill  me  with  awe.  It  was  affecting  to  fiud  traces  of  the  Cluist- 
lan  faith  existing  in  such  a  place,  even  in  the  form  of  such  a 
tradition.’ 


We  ranke  the  following’  extract  from  an  agreeable 
account,  by  Mr.  William  Bullock,  of  an  excur¬ 
sion  into  Norway,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  • 
herd  of  Rein-Deer. 

“  On  my  arrival  T  presented  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  copper-works  at  Roraas  to  the  hurly.looking  master  of 
N’ortliveigan  ;  who,  though  his  dress  and  general  appearance 
reminded  me  strongly  of  the  hero  of  Old  Mortality,  was  as 
good  uatnred  a  simple  fellow  as  ever  I  met  with. 


“  Having  set  before  us  boiled  fish,  called  Seake,  caught 
in  the  neighbouring  lake,  he  offered  to  accompany  us  to  The 
Fins,  who  were  sitting  (as  is  here  termed)  about  three  miles 
distant.  I  was  too  anxious  to  get  amongst  these  extraordinary 
people  to  refuse  his  offer.  Having  taken  off  my  large  boots, 
retaining  only  a  pair  of  shoes  made  of  rein  skin,  we  set  011/ 
taking  with  us  a  small  keg  of  brandy,  which  we  determined  to 
administer  as  sparingly  as  possible,’ but  without  which  it  was 
needless  to  go,  if  we  expected  to  be  treated  civilly.  After  a 
little  more  than  an  hour’s  walk,  the  barking  of  three  ot  four 

Mii  dl  dogs  informed  ns  we  were  appioaching  the  Cov,  and  a 

few  minutes  afterwards,  a  lull  chorus  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  curs  welcomed  us  to  the  abodes  of  these  children  of 
nature.  At  first  I  only  observed  one  man,  standing  with  his 
hand  thrust  into  the  breast  of  his  Mud,  nr  upper Garment  • 
seeing  we  were  strangers,  he  busied  himself  in  diivin^awav 
the  swarms  of  dogs  which  surrounded  us,  and  invited  us  into  his 
coy  (I  was  going  to  say,  hut  I  think  improperly,  as  every  house 
contains  three  and  often  four  large  families.)  On  entering  we 
found  several  women  at  work,  some  making  purses,  others 
clothes,  a  couple  dressing  skins,  and  two  or  three  men  Wline 
on  the  rem-deer’s  hides  spread  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  or 
sleeping  on.  They  immediately  moved  to  make  room  for  ns 
Accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  the  Fins,  and  acquainted  as  I  was 
with  their  manner  of  living,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  I  could 
bung  myself  to  think  the  nmeiable  Imt  in  which  I  was  seated 
was  not  rather  a  tempoiary  retreat  from  the  storm  which  had 


iuimuiuuie.  wrier  observing  the  women  a  short  tune,  who, 
without  taking  much  notice  of  us,  continued  their  occupations, 
I  made  my  survey  of  the  house,  which  I  think  worthy  of  par¬ 
ticular  description.  It  was  in  shape  a  cone,  14  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  6  feet  high  ;  it  was  tlietefore  impossible  to  stand  up¬ 
right,  except  under  the  centre,  which,  you  know,  is  always 
occupied  by  the  fire.  The  supports  at  e  six  or  eight  birch  poles 
joined  at  the  top,  and  fastened  into  the  ground  ;  over  these  are 
placed  the  trunks  of  small  firs  or  pines,  split  down  the  middle, 
with  their  hark  side  outward  ;  these  reach  within  about  a  foot 
of  the  top,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  for  the  eseape,of  the 
smoke  ;  the  crevices  aie  then  stopped  with  moss  and  birch- 
twigs;  over  this  is  spread  a  quantity  of  small  branches,  pine 
or  fir,  and  the  whole  covered  well  with  snow.  The  door¬ 
way  is  «o  extremely  small,  that  even  a  moderate-sized  person 
lias  difficulty  in  creeping  in.  The  door  itself  is  simply  a  piece 
of  wadmul  cloth,  often  barely  large  enough  to  cover  the  aper¬ 
ture  it  is  designed  to  close.  They  keep  it  extended  by  tw» 
strips  of  wood  placed  across  if,  and  are  always  careful  to  shut 
it,  as  Its  being  left  open  causes  so  great  a  draft,  as  to  fill  the  coy 
with  the  ashes  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  fire-place. 

“  Their  furniture  was  quite  as  simple  as  their  mansion,  and 
consisted  of  tin ee  iron  and  two  brass  pots,  two  iron  bars  hung 
from  the  roof  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  pans  over  the 
fire  ;  from  eight  to  ten  wooden  bowls  and  ladles  ;  spoons  of 
rein-deer’s  horn,  wood,  and  one  of  silver,  of  a  very  antique 
form  and  workmanship;  two  small  silver  cups  for  hiandy  ;  a 
kind  of  fork,  the  handle  about  two  feet  long,  with  two  curved 
prongs,  and  about  two  inches  long,  not  placed  at  the  end,  but 
protruding  from  the  side,  used  for  taking  the  meat  from  the 
pot  ;  leather  bags  for  putting  their  howls  into  ;  and  every 
lady  a  work-box.  finely  ornamented  with  iron,  and  a  lock  and 
key.  Round  the  fire  is  a  circle  ofstones,  some  large,  others 
small,  without  the  smallest  attention  paid  to  their  arrangement; 
ftom  these  stones  to  the  side  of  the  coy  is  spread  with  fine 
birch  branches,  which,  deer-skins  In  ing  laid  over  them,  serve 
for  beds  ami  seats.  I  must  next  describe  toyon  what  I  think 
I  may  properly  call  a  Lapland  Store-house  :  this  is  a  rude  un¬ 
covered  kind  of  stage,  raised  about  seven  feet  fiom  the  ground, 
generally  ten  t'eet  long,  and  from  three  to  four  wide,  com¬ 
posed  of  rough  birch  poles,  commonly  supported  at  one  end  by 
a  couple  of  trees,  at  the  other  by  crooked  pieces  of  hiich  ;  on  it 
they  lay  their  large  sledges,  which  serve  them  as  cupboards. 
They  are  usually  covered,  and  some  of  them  have  locks  ;  in 
these  arc  kept  salt  herrings,  of  which  the  natives  seem  parti¬ 
cularly  fond  ;  meal .  at  times,  as  a  great  luxury,  a  fe  w  cakes  of 
rye  or  bailey  ;  salt ;  their  clothes,  any  garments  manufactured 
for  sale,  dressed  skins,  &c.  &c.  On  the  tree  and  poles  which 
support  them,  they  hang  their  venison,  bridles,  harness,  and 
gnus.  The  driving  sledges  are  always  put  up  as  soon  as  hroui'ht 
[  in,  to  prevent  the  loops  (made  ofsinews,  fastened  in  iheir  sides 
|  for-  the  purpose  of,  passing  the  cord  through  which  laces  the 
covering  of  the  sledge)  being  gnawed  by  the  dogs.  On  our 
return  we  found  the  tann-honse  put  in  order,  the  floor  strewed 
with  pine  leaves,  (a  common  custom,)  which  gave  an  agieeable 
odour;  indeed  every  thingshewed  an  attention  lu  cleanliness 
and  comfort  which  would  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  west  of 
Norway.  We  had  excellent  coffee,  good  cream,  and  boiied 
miik  ;  and  our  landlady  did  not  lick  the  spoons,  by  way  of 
cleansing  them,  as  is  often  practised  in  other  parts  of  this 
country.  My  b-  d  was  also  clean,  and  I  slept  soundly  ntitil 
awoke  in  the  morning  bv  the  howling  of  a  storm  of  wind  and 
snow,  which  raged  for  some  time  with  sorb  violence,  that  I 
thought  it  impossible  that  any  thing  could  withstand  it ;  the 
I  house  literally  shook,  and  from  the  noise  made  by  the  windows 
1  1  expected  to  see  them  desert  their  casements ;  the  saow  «vas 

drifted  along  in  such  volumes  as  to  Tender  imperceptible  even 
large  objects  at  the  distance  of  50  yards;  the  lake  in  front  of 
the  house,  upwards  of  a  mile  broad,  ami  double  that  length,’ 
was  completely  deaf  tin  of  the  snow  which  the  day  before  had 
laid  on  its  icy  surface,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet ;  tire  tops  of 
many  small  hills  were  left  hare,  end  several  large  firs  and  pines 
were  torn  up.  After  Iliad  finished  my  repast,  l  was  shewn  the 
stable,  and  from  thence  conducted  to  the  cow-house,  which 
was  very  neat  and  commodious.  I  thought  this  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  inqniiing  into  the  truth  of a  statement  made  by 
some  traveller  in  this  part  of  Norway  :  I  allude  to  their  feed¬ 
ing  the  cows  in  winter  with  horse-dung.  As  T  did  not  per¬ 
fectly  believe  it,  I  felt  a  little  hesitation  itt  asking  the  question, 
for,  if  the  custom  did  not  exist,  T  thought  they  might  conceive 
I  meant  to  affront  them.  I  was  soon  however  relieved,  by 
seeing  the  girl  who  attends  them  place  a  tub  full  of  this  sweet 
commodity  before  on  •  of  (lie  rows,  which  began  instantly 
to  devonrit.  When  I  told  them  such  a  circumstance  would 
scarcely  be  believed  in  England,  they  were  greatly  surprised, 
said  the  cows  would  not  milk  so  well,  without  it,  and  wondered 
we  did  not  give  it  to  them.  To  shew  tne  they  were  fond  of  it, 
the  tub  was  taken  away;  upon  which  Colly  turned  round,  and 
begged  its  return  in  accents  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  ! 
Moss  (icin  moss)  and  hay  were  given  her,  but  she  touched 
neither  until  the  vessel  containing  this  favourite  repast  had  been 
testored  and  completely  emptied." 

Craniology, — -In  one  of  those  social  parties  which 
sometimes  lake  place  even  among  the  great  at  the  West  end 
of  the  town,  wltpre  mirth  and  innocent  amusement  occupy  the 
place  of  ceremony,  a  young  lady  (who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Spin  zheim)  was  instructing  the  company  with  her  obset  vations 
on  their  heads.  At  last  it  came  to  be  the  turn  of  the  great 
Captain  of  the  age  to  have  his  head  examined,  which  done,  the 
lady’s  opinion  was  demanded.  She  hesitated,  blushed,  but 
said  nothing,  “  Come,”  said  his  Grace,  “  don’t  he  afraid,  my 
young  friend,  to  declare  openly  what  yon  think.”-  *  Why,  then,’ 
said  the  lady, ‘since  I  must  speak,  your  Grace  is  most  deficient 
in  that  organ  which  I,  in  common  with  all  the  world,  know  you 
to  possess  in  the  greatest  degree— Gall’s  doctrines  must  fall  at 
once.’  “  No,  Madam, ’’said  the  Duke,  “  yon  mean  courage,  and 
I  assm  e  yoti,  your  doctrines  receive  confirmation, not  refutation, 
from  the  head  yon  have  examined.  I  have  no  courage,  and 
never  had  in  a  physical  sense  ;  and  that  for  which  the  world 
gives  me  credit,  and  which  I  trust  I  do  possess,  is  altogether 
the  effect  of  reason  anti  reflection." 


Administration  of  Justice  in  Turkey. 

The  Mulfcka  is  the  name  of  the  collection  of  laws 
which  is  not  followed  in  Tin  key.  Like  their  other  collections; 
it  is  taken  from  flu?  Koran,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  written 
in  an  enigmatic  figurative  style,  demanding  numerous  com¬ 
mentaries,  and  allowing  of  many  different  interpretations.  The 
decisions  of  the  Mufti  in  similar  cases  are  frequently  as  con¬ 
trary  us  it  is  possible  for  the  opinions  of  any  two  English 
lawyers  to  be.  Besides  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law, 
common  both  to  Europe  and  Asia — in  Turkey,  the  Sultan,  j 
the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Captain  Pacha,  the  Kadileskiers,  the 
Beglarbegs,  and  many  other  officers,  with  names  nearly  as 
brutal  as  their  tyranny,  dispose  of  the  lives  and  properties  of 
all  their  subjects,  and  of  the  unfortunate  Christians  in  particular, 
at  their  will  and  pleasure.  It  is  also  the  practice  to  give  oral 
testimony  the  preference  over  every  other.  When  the  whole 
nation  lived  in  tents,  and  false  witnesses  were  as  scarce  as 
houses,  this  custom  might  have  been  praiseworthy,  at  present 
it  makes  perjury  a  trade,  which  is  carried  on  by  many  hundreds 
of  people  in  ali  the  large  towns.  Every  process  is  supported  j 
by  false  witnesses,  and  even  the  just  cause  must  often  he  de¬ 
fended  by  their  means.  If  false  witnesses  swear  that  they 
have  seen  a  debtor  pay,  denial,  want  ofa  written  acknowledg-  . 
moot  are  pf  no  avail,  and  nothing  remains  for  the  creditor  hut 
to  produce  a  number  of  other  witnesses  to  swear  that  the  same,  i 
has  been  again  lent.  Another  custom  or  practice  is  for  the 
successful  party  to  pay  t lie  costs  of  the  process.  A  malicious 
scoundrel  has  therefore  nothing  to  do  but  to  begin  a  process  , 
with  the  man  be  wishes  to  ruin;  and  the  more  unjust  his  cause,  , 
the  more  certain  his  success.  People  of  this  description  also 
make  a  trade  of  litigation  with  opulent  individuals,  whom  they 
summon  before  the  tribunal  of  some  Judge  with  whom  they 
have  an  understanding.  The  salary  of  the  Judge  also  is  fixed 
at  10  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute,  which 
again  leads  to  many  exactions.  A  well-informed  author,  M. 
Paris,  has,  in  a  recent  work,  published  several  anecdotes  ot  the 
oppression  to  which  this  leads.  “  An  Armenian  merchant  j 
bought  a  house  for  15,000  piastres.  On  such  occasions  it  is 
customary  to  give  the  Mutevcli  a  present,  which  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  purchase  might  amount  to  10  or  15  piastres.  The  At  mo- 
nian  offered  him  30,  which  the  Mnteveli  refused,  demanding 
100;  and  on  the  Armenian  refusing  to  pay  him,  summoned  him 
before  the  Naliib,  a  magistrate  under  u  Cadi,  who,  after  hear¬ 
ing  both  parties,  decided  against  the  Turk,  and  threatened  him 
.with  imprisonment  should  lie  again  be  guilty  of  the  same  exac¬ 
tions.  After  the  Armenian  had  paid  the  Mnteveli  the 
thirty  piasters,  lie  handed  twenty  over  to  the  clerk  instead  of 
the  usual  fee  of  10  jj'  cent,  on  the  thirty  dollars.  The  lat¬ 
ter  complained  of  (lie  insufficiency  of  the  offer,  and  the  Judge 
interposing,  said  with  great  seriousness,  ‘  Have  you  lost  your 
senses,  when  you  imagine  yon  can  pay  me  for  my  trouble  with 
this  sum  ?  Do  yon  not  know  that  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  object  is  my  due  ;  your  house  cost  15,000  piastres,  and  you 
must  therefore  give  me  1500.’  In  vain  the  Armenian  repre¬ 
sented  that  not  his  house  but  the  fees  of  the  Mnteveli  were 
the  object  in  the  dispute — to  avoid  being  sent  to  prison  lie  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  1500  piastres." — “AGreek  merchant  caused 
a  tank  to  he  built  at  bis  country  house.  An  old  Janissary, 
who  was  the  police  officer  of  the  district,  came  every  day, 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  amused  himself  with  looking  at  the  ] 
workmen,  and  like  idle  people  in  general,  frequently  gave  them 
advice.  When  the  tank  was  finished,  he  presented  a  bill  to  the 
Greek,  in  which  lie  demanded  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the 
expense  of  building  the  tank,  for  his  services  as  architect. 
The  Greek,  extremely  surprised  at  such  a  demand,  wished  to  i 
settle  the  affair  amicably.  The  architect  however  would  not 
recede  one  step,  and  summoned  him  before  the  Naliib.  The  { 
Judge  decided  indeed  against  the  Janissary,  but  forced  the 
Greek  to  pay  hini  ns  much  as  he  had  offered  the  Janissary  to 
make  up  the  business.'’— “A  subaltern  Janissary  officer  had  the 
presHinption  to  offer  the  Naliib  of  Anjora  a  certain  sum  if  he  j 
would  allow  him  to  burn  and  plunder  the  houses  of  the  Rayas  : 
for  three  nights.  Fortunately  the  banker  of  the  Naliib  was  an 
Armenian:  when  he  heard  of  this  extraordinary  negociatioii,  j 
lie  informed  the  Christians  of  it,  and  they  came  to  the  resolution 
of  appealing  to  the  Naliib,  who,  boasting  nincli  of  his  disinteies- 
tedness,only  took  from  them  the  half  of  the  sum  which  the  Janis¬ 
sary  had  offered  him,  to  refuse  him  the  required  permission? 
Every  office  in  Tut  key  is  bought  with  money,  and  it  is  the 
business  oftlte  possessor,  by  every  kind  of  means,  to  gain  back 
his  outlay  with  proper  interest,  and  something  more  to  an¬ 
swer  the  demands  of  his  masters.  In  the  language  of  t lie 
country,  instead  of  saying  a  man  fills  the  office  of  Judge,  it  is 
common  to  say  he  consumes  or  expends  it.” 

TURKISH  PECULIARITIES. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  “  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,” 
mentions  some  ludicrous  instances  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Turks.  “At  Jaffa,  the  grand  paymaster  of  the  city,  re¬ 
quested  me  to  prescribe  for  his  favourite  wife,  who  had  been 
a  oompluiuer  for  about  the  space  of  eight  mouths.  1  readily 
complied  with  his  request ;  and  we  walked  together  from  the 
office  to  his  house.  Having  sat  down  in  his  parlour,  pipes  and 
coffee  were  immediately  introduced,  and  he  proceeded  to 
inform  me  of  }he  ailment’s  of  his  better  half,  or  rather  fourth 
or  sixteenth,  1  believe,  would  be  the  appropriate  fractional 
denominator  of  the  female  invalid  who  shared  the  affections 
of  her  husband  with  fifteen  competitors.  Having-  enumerated 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  leading  symptoms  of  her  disease, 
he  enquired  if  it  would  be.  necessary  for  me  to  feel  her  pulse. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  this  he  made  no  objection. 
But  on  (he  interpreter  adding,  “  Yes, and  lie  must  see  her  too,” 
the  good  man  seemed  rather  stunned,  and  appealed  to  me  to 
confirm  or  renounce  the  statement  of  the  interpreter.  1  | 
assured  him  that  there  is  an  aspect  @s  well  as  a  pulse  of  i 
disease,  ami  that  the  physician  cau  frequently  judge  more 
accurately  of  the  state  of  his  patient  from  au  examination  ot  ■ 
the  countenance  than  of  the  pulse.  On  hearing  this,  he  I 
paused  tor  a  considerable  time,  and  sucked  in  and  volunied  out  j 
inesnwke  in  wreaths  from  his  mouth,  as  if  the  whole  (acuities  , 
m  hi®  soul  had  been  iu  consultation ;  and  demanded  it  it  were  , 
necessary  for  me  to  seethe  whole  of  her  face.  1  replied,  “  V  es,  j 
the  whole  ofit,  as  I  see  your’s  just  now  before  me.”  *  La,  la,  , 
,»  no,’  he  shook  his  head,  and  instantly  exclaimed, 

looking  me  foil  in  the  face,  as  if  to  inquire,  ‘  Do  you  mean  to  1 


Insult  me?’  Finding  the  look  made  no  impression,  he  trail-  j 
quiliized  himself,  and  began  to  bargain  with  me,  that  I  should 
*ee  her  face  in  detail  {  the  month  and  tongue  at  one  time,  the 
nose  and  cheeks  at  another,  but  not  the  whole  at  once,  and 
on  no  account  her  eyes.  At  this  my  risible  faculties  were 
rather  excited,  and  I  informed  the  worthy  gentleman,  that  I  \ 
had  no  desire  to  see  his  wife  at  all  ;  but  since  he  had  inquired 
of  me  as  a  professional  man,  what  was  necessary  to  enable  j 
me  to  judge  properly  of  the  state  ot  his  wife's  complaint,  I 
considered  it  mv  duty  to  tell  him  candidly,  and  without 
reserve,  all  that  lie  had  asked.  1  babe,  sahe,  dougre,  dougrl, 
right,  right,  true,  true,’  he  exclaimed ;  and,  apparently  sub¬ 
dued,  after  a  little  consideration,  during  which  he  seemed  to 
have  reasoned  himself  iuto  something  like  common  sense, 
added,  ‘  Well,  you  shall  see  her  -/and  having  walked  out, 
returned  iu  a  lew  minutes  with  the  lady  at  his  back,  wrapt 
up,  as  usual,  in  a  white  faldetta,  or  robe,  that  covered  the 
head  and  face,  and  the  greater  part-  of  the  body.  She  did 
not,  however  enter  the  room,  but  sat  down  at  the  top  of  the 
stair,  ou  the  outside  of  the  door;  the  interpreter  remained 
within,  and,  at  her  husband’s  request,  1  walked  ‘out  to  her, 
and  saw  a  plain,  diffident,  unaffected,  and  apparently  amiable 
woman,  who  held  out  her  hand}  shewed  her  tongue,  and  face, 
and  eyes,  without  any  hesitation,  such  as  a  sensible  woman 
would  do  in  this  or  in  any  other  country,  and  told  the  tale  of 
her  sufferings  with  great  simplicity,  earnestly  desiring  relief, 
and  inquiring  if  I  could  give  her  any  hopes  of  a  recovery. 
The  account  of  this  lady's  complaint,  as  well  as  those  of  many 
others,  convinced  me  that  nervous  affections  prevail  to  a 
greater  extent,  aud,  if  possible,  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms 
:  among  the  ladies  in  the  Levaut  than  in  this  part  of  Europe, 

At  Jerusalem,  Omar  Effendi  Nakib  elSchereef,  the  “  Prince 
of  the  Arabs,”  requested  to  see  Dr.  Richardson  on  account  of 
a  disease  of  the  eyes  *,  and  the  Doctor  found  bint  afflicted 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  eight  months  standing, 
which  threatened  total  bliuduess.  The  Doctor  explained 
to  the  patient  that  the  inner  membrane  of  the  eyelid  must  be 
scarified  i  this  rather  startled  the  Schereef,  and  he  declined 
the  experiment  until  he  had  seen  the  operation  performed. 
An  ophthalmic  patieut,  who  was  a  Christian,  was  immediately 
produced,  and  tins  operation  performed,  which  the  patient 
bore  remarkably  well :  after  the  eye  had  bled  some  luue,  he 
was  desired  to  wash  it,  aud  declared  that  it  was  much  easier 
than  before  the  operation.  “This  (says  Dir.  R.)  screwed 
up  the-  courage  of  the  uoble  Turk,  who  now  expressed 
his  determination  to  follow  the  example  of  my  Christian 
patient;  a  resolution  which  was  highly  applauded  by 
all  his  attendants.  He  preferred,  however,  having  the 
operation  done  in  an  adjoining  room,  which  was  both 
larger  and  better  lighted,  the  one  which  we  occupied 
being  very  smalt,  and  lighted  chiefly  from  the  door.  For 
,  though  I  had  informed  him,  and  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  himself,  that  the  operation  was  but  a  mere 
scratch,  yet  both  he  and  bis  visitors  considered  it  ini  the 
most  serious  light,  and  ou  entering  the  other  apartment,  the 
first  tiling  he  did  was  to  kueel  down  and  say  his  prayers, 
accompanied  by  the  Mufti  or  Capo  Loggc,  who  is  his  cousin- 
gerinan,  ami  several  other  Turks.  They  prayed  all  together 
most  devoutly  and  fervently,  and  bowed  themselves  down  to 
the  sofa  on  which  they  kuelt;  and  seemed  to  kiss  it,  and 
could  not  have  been  more  in  earnest  or  more  importuuate 
had  he  been  going  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  or  tied  to  the  stake 
to  be  burnt,  or  subjected  to  the  most  dangerous  operatiou. 
When  the  prayers  were  ended,  he  came  ana  sat  down  beside 
me,  ou  another  part  of  the  divan,  apparently  resigned  tohis  fate. 
However,  when  I  proceeded  to  handle  the  eye,  and  evert  the 
eyelids,  he  stop!  me  to  bargain  that  1  should  do  his  exactly 
,tas  I  bad  done  the  Christian’s,  that  is,  to  make  ouly  three  iuci- 
sious  in  each  eye;  a  circumstance  which  I  was  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of :  however,  both  the  Capo  Verde  and  his  friends  had 
caught  it,  and  imagining  that  I  certainly  performed  the 
operation  in  the  best  style  to  the  Christian,  or  that  some  im¬ 
portant  secret  lurked  in  the  number  three,  requested  that  it 
I  should  be  performed  in  every  respect  the  same ;  with  all  of 
which  1  promised  to  comply,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
|  operate,  while  his  friends  returned  to  their  prayers.  One  of 
I  lus  servants  held  a  basin  of  water,  audau  old  Christian  woman, 

;  wtio  acted  as  the  family  apothecary,  superintended-  When  ' 

I  the  operation  was  finished  oil  one  eye,  his  friends  left  their 
prayers,  and  came  around  him,  and  as  it  bled  freely,  they  ; 
expressed  their  gratitude  in  pious  ejaculations,  which  were  1 
emphatically  reiterated  at  every  bit  of  clotted  blood  that  was 
takcu  out  of  the  eye,  and  which  Omar  Effendi  never  suffered  ' 
to  be  thrown  away  till  he  had  taken  R  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  squeezing  arid  holding  it  up,  protesting  that  it  was 
diseased  flesh,  which  th^more  knowing  ones  were  no)  willing 
to  allow  ;  adding  that  his  eye  would  now  get  well,  for  the 
disease  was  cutaway,  that  he  felt  the  eye  move  easier  and 
better  already ;  to  which  all  his  friends  answered,  ‘  ushalia  or 
ishalla,'  u  win  d  which  the  followers  of  Mahomet  pronounce 
with  more  devotional  fervour  than  any  word  that  I  ever  heard 
pronounced  by  any  people  in  auy  language,  and  which  is 
equivalent  to  ‘  God  grant,’  or  ‘  may  it  please  God  j’  a  prayer  iu 
which  all  joined,  for  the  mail  is  a  good  man,  and  much 
esteemed  and  beloved.  Having  finished  the  operatiou  on 
one  eye,  I  proceeded  to  the  other,  being  reminded  of  my 
promise  to  stick  to  the  number  three,  and  his  friends  returned 
to  their  prayers,  which  they  left  as  before  oil  my  w  ithdrawing 
the  lancet,  to  comfort  their  friend,  and  to  join  him  in  pious 
sentences  of  congratulation  which  Ihey  utter  with  much 
feeling  and  solemnity.”  This  simple  operation,  which  might 
easily  have  been  performed  in  three  minutes,  what  with 
explaining,  praying,  palavering,  smoking  tobacco,  and 
drinking  coffee,  occupied  at  least  four  hours.  j 

Chinese  Friendship. — An  officer  in  Irkutsk  having 
bought  something  of  a  Chinese  in  Kiachta,  called  him  his 
fi  lend  several  times,  and  at  parting  invited  him  to  visit  at  his 
house  if  ever  he  came  to  his  country.  Several  months  after,  I 
the  Chinese  ariived  at  Irkutsk,  and  took  up  his  abode  with 
his  friend  the  officer.  .He  remained  Uiere  seven  days,  and 
when  went  away  took  all  that  pleased  him,  furniture, 
-paintings,  clocks,  &c.  saying,  “Adieu,  friend.”  Not  long  after 
the  Russian  had  need- of  3000  rubles.  As  he  could  not  well 
;  raise  the  money  at  Irkutsk,  fie  travelled  to  Kiachta,  went  to 
i  the  Chinese,  and  begged  him  to  lend  him  3000  rabies.  “  Lend! 

lend  !  and  good  friend!”  murmured  the  Chinese  :  go  to  my 
;  desk,  and  take  as  much  as  you  want  ;  blit  if  you  say  any  thing 
r  about  lending  and  repaying,  our  friendship  is  at  an  end.”  The 
-Russian  took  the  sum  he  wanted,  and  as  lie  was  going  away 
,  the  Chinese  shook  him  heartily  by  the  Hand,  and  cried 
“Adieu,  my  dear  dear  Tiieud  !’* 


CHRIS!  MiS  CUSTOMS. 

In  “  Whimsies  ;  or  New  Cast  of  Characters”  ( 1 C3 1 ) ,  th.  i 
anonymous  author  in  his  description  of  a  good  and  nos n. ta¬ 
ble  housekeeper,  has  left  the  following  picture  of  Christmas  j 
festivities  * 

“  Suppose  Christmas  now  approaching,  the  evergreen 
ivie  trimming  the  portals  and  par'clo-es  of  so  frequented  a 
budding :  the  usuall  enrolls  to  observe  antiquitie,  chee.  ctully 
sounding,  and  that  which  is  the  complement  of  Ins  1  feum 
comforts,  his  neighbours,  whom  he  tenders  as  members  ot 
his  own  familye,  joywe  him  in  his  consort  of  mirth  and  j 

111  The  customs  formerly  observed  at  this  season  of  the  yea. 
were  numerous,  and  were  sew  ra!  of  them  kept  up  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  romantic  parade  and  splendout 
Some  of  these  are  retained  at  the  present  day,  and  some  are  , 
disused.  We  shall  give  an  account  of  the  principal,  whn  h 
may  be  compriz  d  under  the  heads— Christmas  Carols  ;  Ce¬ 
lebration  of  Christmas  Eve;  Decking  of  Houses,  &c 
with  Evergreens;  Christmas  Sports  ;  the  Yule  Dough  ; 
Plum  Puddings  and  other  cheer,  and  Christmas  Boxes. 

Christmas  Carols —Bishop  Taylor  observes,  that  the 
“  Gloria  in  Excelsio,”  the  well-known  hymn  sung  by  the  | 
a  igels  t<>  the  shepherds,  at  our  Lord’s  nativi  y,  was  the 
ancient  Christmas  Carol.  The  word  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  cantare ,  to  sing,  and  rolay  nn  interjection  ot  joy.  Se 
veral  specimens  are  preserved  ot  the  early  Chiistmas  Carols, 
but  they  are  chi  fly  interest  ng  from  their  age.  Mr.  Douce 
has  translated  one  which  has  some  poetical  merit,  most  of 
the  others  in  point,  are  little  better  than  the  compositions 
sung  about  the  streets  in  modern  times. 

Christmas  Eve— Next  to  the  preparatory  announcement 
of  the  joyous  season,  by  the  sort  of  song  just  described, 
followed  the  celebration  of  Chiistmas  Eve  ;  thus  pleasingly 

described  by  a  modern  poet  :  — 

t(  Thy  weicome  eve,  lov’d.  Christincis,  now  arriv  d. 

The  parish  bells  their  tuneful  peal  resound, 

And  mirth  and  gladness  every  breast  pervade  : 

The  ponderous  ashen  faggot,  from  the  yard. 

The  jolly  farmer  to  his  crowded  hall  _ 

Conveys  with  speed  ;  where  on  the  rising  names 
(Already  fed  with  store  of  massy  brands) 

It  blazes  soon” -  .  ,  ,  i  , 

Christmas  day,  in  the  primitive  church,  was  always  ob¬ 
served  as  the  Sabbath  day,  aud  was,  like  that,  pr<  needed  by 
an  eve,  or  vigil.  Hence  our  present  custom  of  keeping 
Christmas  eve.  On  the  night  of  this  eve,  our  ancestors  were 
wont  to  light  up  candles  of  an  uncommon  size,  called  Christ¬ 
mas  candles,  and  lay  a  large  log  of  wood  upon  the  fire, 
called  a  yule  clog,  wr  Christmas  block,  to  illuminate  the 
house,  and  as  it  were,  turn  night  into  day.  So  Poor  Robin, 
in  his  Almanack  for  1677.  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember,  savs — 

“  Now  blocks  to  cleave,— this  time  requires, 

’Gainst  Christmas,  for — to  make  good  tires.” 

The  ancient  method  of  spending  the  Christmas  day,  is 
thus  curiously  described  in  the  scarce  tract,  entitled  “  Round 
about  our  Coal  Fire  at  Christmas,”  &c. 

“  An  English  gentleman  at  the  opening  of  Christmas  dav 
on  the  morning  had  all  his  tenants  and  neighbours  enter  his 
hall  by  day-bi  eak.  The  strong  beer  was  broached,  and  the 
black  jacks  went  plent.fully  about,  with  toast,  sugar,  nut¬ 
meg,  and  good  Cheshire  cheese.  The  Hackin  (a  great 
sausage)  must  be  boiled  by  day-break,  or  else  two  young 
men  must  take  the  maiden  (i.  e.  the  cook)  by  the  arms,  and 
run  her  round  t  e  market-place,  till  she  is  ashamed  of  her 
laziness.”  At  dinner,  and  during  the  holydays,  the  tables 
were  all  spread  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  the  sirloin  of  beef, 
the  minced  pies,  the  plum  porridge,  were  severally  brought 
upon  the  board,  every  one  ate  heartily  and  was  welcome, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  “  ’Tis  merry  in  hall,  when 
beards  wag  all.” 

The  Yule  Dough,  or  Dow,  a  part  of  these  festivities,  was 
a  kind  of  infant  or  little  image  of  paste,  which  our  bakers 
used  formerly  to  bake  at  this  season,  and  present  to  their 
customers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chandlers  give  Christ¬ 
mas  candles.  This  figure,  it  appears,  was  intended  to  re¬ 
present  the  child  Jesus,  and  a  something  like  it  is  said  to  be 
still  customary  in  Yorkshire,  where  what  is  called  “  the 
vessel-cup  singers”  (generally  poor  old  women),  about  three 
weeks  before  Christmas,  go  from  house  to  house  with  a 
waxen  or  woollen  doll,  fantastically  dressed,  and  sometimes 
adorned  with  an  orange  or  a  fine  rosy-tinged  apple,  with 
which  in  their  hands  they  sing  or  chauntan  old  local  carol. 
This  vessel-cup  is  most  probably  the  remains  of  the  “  was¬ 
sail  bowl,”  which  anciently  formed  another  part  of  the 
festivities  of  this  season  of  the  year.  The 

Plum  Pudding,  that  great  article  of  modern  feasting, 

“  A  mixture  strange  of  currents,  suet,  meat, 

Where  various  tastes  combine,  tile  greasy  and  the  sweet,” 
is  not  mentioned  amongst  the  other  cheer  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  quotaton,  though  it  was  certainly  was  as 
old  as  16/6.  Poor  Robin,  in  that  year,  speaking  of  Christ¬ 
mas  as  a  time  when  good  eating  did  so  abound,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  “  all  the  world  were  made  of  minced  pies, 
Plum  Paddings,  and  furmety.”*' 

Evergreens.— The  decking  of  houses,  churches,  &c.,| 
with  evergreens,  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  those  who  do  not  like  entirely  to  forget  old  times 
is  still  in  a  great  measure  retained.  This  appears,  like  se- 
veral  other  Christmas  observances,  to  have  been  copied  by 
the  Christians  from  their  Pagan  ancestors.  Formerly  this 
piactice,  at  this  time,  was  universal.  Stowe,  in  his  Survey 
tells  us,  “  that  against  the  feast  of  Christmas,  every  man’s 
house,  as  also  their  parish  churches,  were  decked  with 
holme,  ivy,  bayes,  and  whatsoever  the  season  of  the  year 
afforded  green.  And  the  conduits  and  standards  in  the 
streets  were  likewise  garnished.”  The  laurel,  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  object  in  modern  collections  of  these  plants,  was  used 
by  the  Romans,  as  the  emblems  of  peace,  joy,  and  victory  i 

is  then boiied  and  eaten  with  miik,  sugar,  nutmeg,  &c.  wooc*Bn  wallet,. 


auuviumiy.  cmrisuan  sense,  it  may  ne  appoeu 

the  victory  gained  over  the  powers  of  darkness  by  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ.  The  misletoe  was  a  plant  held  sacred  by  the 
Druids,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment 
where  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  are  to  take  place,  still 
gives  rise  to  a  number  of  trolicksome  gambols  in  the  j 
country. 

Sports  and  Games.— Our  ancestors,  among  other  amuse¬ 
ments  at  this  period,  had  what  they  called  “  disguisings,” 
consisting  of  mummings,  the  “  Lord  of  Misrule,  the  Fool 
Plough ,  and  Sword  Dance,  &c.  Of  these,  the  mummings 
were  sometimes  very  splendid.  This  custom  consisted  in 
the  changing  of  clothes  between  men  and  women,  who, 
when  dressed  in  each  other’s  habits,  went  from  one  neigh¬ 
bour’s  house  to  another,  partaking  »>f  Christmas  cheer,  and 
making  merry  with  them  in  their  disguise  ;  but,  on  particu¬ 
lar  occasions,  varied,  and  was  formed  into  a  sort  of  charac 
teristic  procession  or  drama.  Stowe  has  preserved  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  remarkable  mummery  made  in  1377  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London,  “  for  the  disport  of  the  young  Prince  Ri 
chard,  son  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,”  who  'hen  resided, 
at  the  Palace  at  Kensington.  The  dresses,  See.,  in  this, 
were  particularly  grand.  And  the  1  ke,  he  informs  us,  took 
place  in  compliment  to  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the.se-. 
.oiid  year  of  his  reign,  whilst  r<  siding  at  Eltljam  Palace; 

“  when  twelve  Aldermen  of  Loudon  and  their  sonnes,  rode 
a  mumming,  and  had  great  thanks.”  Before  this,  in  the 
year  1348.  there  was  also  a  splendid  ceremonial  of  this  kind, 
when,  according  to  Andrews,  in  his  History  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  “  eight  tunics  of  buckram,  forty-two  visors,  and  a  great  j 
variety  of  other  whimsical  articles  of  dress,  were  provided 
for  the  disguisings  at  court,  at  the  feast  of  Christmas.” 

The  revel  master,  called  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  was  a  sort 
of  officer  appointed  on  occasion  of  some  of  ihe  e  great; 
Christmas  festivities,  to  keep  order  during  the  celebration  ot; 
-the  different  sports  and  pastimes  which  took  place.  The 
Universities,  and  in  London  the  principal  Inns  of  Cnud, 
ere  the  m  >st  expensive  in  the  preparations  and  pageantn 
.heading  this  kind  of  mock  solemnity,  which  the  reader,  it 
ie  has  patience  to  read  about  such  sort  of  foolery,  will  find! 
j  prolixly  detailed  in  Dugdafe^s  u  Origines  Juridiciales.”  The 
custom,  however,  was  not  confined  to  these  places;  for1 
Stowe  tells  us  there  was,  at  the  feast  of  Chr'ntmas  in  the 
King’s  house,  wheresoever  he  lodged,  a  Lord  of  Misrule, 

■  r  master  of  merry  disports,  “  and  the  like  had  ye  in  the 
house  of  every  nobleman  of  honour  and  good  worship,  were 
he  spiritual  or  temporal.”  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs 
had  their  several  Lords  of  Misrule,  ever  contending,  with¬ 
out  quarrel  or  offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest  pastime 
to  delight  t he  beholders.  These  Lords,  beginning  their  rule 
at  Allhallowtide  Eve,  and  continuing' the  same  till  the  mor¬ 
row  after  the  Purification,  commonly  called  Candlemas-day, 
in  which  space  there  were  generally  fine  aud  subtil  disguis¬ 
ings,  masks,  and  mummeries ;  with  playing  at  cards  for 
polluters,  nayles,and  pointes,  in  every  house.  “  More,”  he 
adds,  “  to  the  shame  of  modern  times/  ‘  for  pastime  than 
game’.”  The  name  only  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  is  now  re¬ 
membered.  The  Lords  of  Misrule  were  first  preached 
against  at  Cambridge, by  the  Puritans,  in  the  reign  of  James 
l.,  as  an  appointment  unbecoming,  the  gravity  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  in  Scotland  these  personages,  there  called  in 
derision  ihe  “Abbot  of  Umeason,”  were  thought  worthy 
to  be  suppressed  by  the  Legislature  as  early  as  1555. 

The  foot  and  plough  dance  was  a  custom  used  about  this 
time  in  the  noith  of  England,  and  still  in  part  kept  up.  It 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  pageant  in  which  were  a  number  of 
sword  dancers  dragging  a  plough;  and  one,  sometimes  two, 
in  strange  attire  What  was  called  “  the  Bessig,”  in  the  gro¬ 
tesque  habit  of  an  old  woman,  and  the  “fool,”,  almost  co¬ 
vered  with  skin,  a  hairy  cap  on,  and  the  tail  of  some  animal 
hanging  from  his  back,  acted  as  a  sort  of  clown  ;  and  one  of 
them  went  about  rattling  a  box  amongst  the  spectators  ot  the 
dance,  in  wh'ch  he  received  their  llttle/donatlons. 

Christmas  boxes,  which  were  formerly  a  matter  of  bounty, 
have  in  late  times  been  almost,  demanded  as  a  matter  ol 
right.  Th  s  tax  on  tradesmen,  in  particular,  says  the  author 
of  the  Connoisseur,  gave  him  a  pretence  to  lengthen  out  his 
bill,  and  the  master  and  mistress  to  tower  their  wages  on 
account  of  the  vails.  Gay,  in  his  Tristia,  mentions  the  Christ¬ 
mas  box — 

“  Some  boys  are  rich  by  birth  beyond  all  wants, 

Belov’d  by  uncles  and  kind  Rood  old  aunts; 

When  time  comes  round  a  Christmas  box  they  bear. 

And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  alt  the  year.” 

Parliament,  m  1652,  by  orde  ,  enjoined  That  no  obser¬ 
vation  shall  be  had  of  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  Dec-  mber, 
commonly  called  Chiistmas  day,  nor  a  .v  solemnity  used  or 
xercised  in  churches  in  respect  thereof.”  We  live  now  in 
more  liberal  times. 

A  few  years  ago  two  resurrectionists  entered  the  church¬ 
yard  of - — ,  and  were  about  to  commence  work,  when 

One  of  them  expressed  some  fears  about  the  horse  and  cart, 
and  the  other  expressed  his  regret  that  they  had  no  one  to 
stand  by  the  horse.  A  chilling  fear  struck  upon  them,  when 
an  elfin  groom  rose,  apparently  from  the  dead,  and  skip¬ 
ping  across  a  grave,  exclaimed,  “  Ou,  I’ll  baud  the  horse, 
lads  !” — another  stride,  which  terror  greatly  lengthened,  j 
raised  him  upon  a  new  turfed  grave,  affording  an  increased 
stature  :—  terror  seized  the  despoilers,  and,  like  maniacs, 
they  flew  they  knew  not  whither.  I  he  urchin  goblin  was 
no  other  than  a  mischievous  youngster,  who  to  save  himself 
from  a  merited  drubbing,  bad  fled  from  home,  and  taken  up 
his  quarters  for  the  night  under  one  of  the  tomb-stones,  and 
whence  he  was  tempted  to  move  only  by  the  expectation  ot 
his  expected  guerdon  for  .holding  the  horse.  He  now 
marched  homeward  with  an  excellent  horse  and  cart,  vhich, 
of  course,  were  never  claimed.  These  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  youth,  and  by  the  proceeds  he  whs  educated 
and  put  to  business  in  Edinburgh,  where,  we  understand,  he 
at  ti.is  moment  is.  For  this  reason  we  abstain  from  giving 
the  names  more  particularly.— Edinburgh  Observer. 


NEJF  YEAR'S  DAY.  r 

— — taarSQBm» . 

New  Year’s  Eve,  as  well  a3  New  Year’s  Day,  was  ancient¬ 
ly  celebrated  with  various  observances.  One  of  (he  most 
popular  of  these  was,  the  custom  called  tcasseil,  which  is 
still  retained  in  several  parts  of  the  country  :  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  young  women  go  about  with  a  wassail  bowl  of  spiced 
nle,  with  some  sort  of  verses,  which  are  sung  by  them  as 
they  proceed  from  door  to  door;  This  term  wassail  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Fees  heel,  be  in  health,  and  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  story  told  of  Vortigern  and  Rowena, 
which  being  well  known  to  all  readers  of  English  history, 
need  not  be  here  repeated.  The  wassail  bowl,  according  t  > 
Wharton,  was  Shakspeare’s  “  Gossip’s  bowl”  in  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream  The  composition  was  ale,  nutmeg, 
sugar,  toast,  and  roasted  crabs  or  apples.  It  was  also 
called  “  lamb’s  wool.”  Was-haile  and  drinc-heil  are  said 
:o  have  been  the  usual  ancient  phrases  of  quaffing  among  the 
English,  and  were  synonimous  with  the  “  Come,  here’s  to 
fou,”  and  “  I’ll  pledge  you,”  of  the  present  day. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (May,  1784),  tells- 
is,  “  the  drinking  of  the  wassail  bowl  or  cup,  was,  in  all 
jrobability,  owing  to  the  keeping  of  Christinas  byouran- 
jrstors,  in  the  same  manner  they  had  befoie  the  feHst  of 
ifule.  There  was  nothing  the  Northern  nations,”  says  he, 

‘  so  much  delighted  in  as  carousing  ale,  especially  at  this 
ieason  of  the  year,  when  fighting  was  over.  It  was  like- 
vise  the  custom  at  all  their  feasts,  for  the  muster  of  the 
louse  to  fill  a  large  bowl  or  pitcher,  and  drink  out  of  it  first 
limself,  and  then  give  it  to  him  that  sat  next,  and  so  it  went 
ound.  One  custom  more  should  be  remembered,  and  that 
s,  that  it  was  usual  some  years  ago,  in  Christmas  time,  for 
he  poorer  people  to  go  from  door  to.  door  with  a  wassail 
up,  adorned  with  ribbon,  and  a  golden  apple  at  the  top, 
inging  and  begging  money  for  it,  the  original  of  which  was, 
hat  they  might  procure  ‘  lamb’s  wool’  to  fill  it,  and  regale 
hetnselves  as  well  as  the  rich.” 

Milner,  in  a  dissertation  on  an  ancient  cup,  supposed  to 
>e  a  wassail  cup,  inserted  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
\i  cliBBologia,  informs  us,  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
unongst  our  ancestors,  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  aboli- 
ion  of  the  practice  of  wasselling.  On  the  contrary,  it  began 
o  assume  a  sort  of  religious  aspect;  and  the  wassel-bowl 
tself,  which  in  great  monasteries  was  placed  on  the  Abbot’s 
able,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  refectory  or  eating-hall,  to  be 
Circulated  amongst  the  community  at  his  discretion,  re¬ 
wived  the  honourable  appellation  of  “  Poculum  Charitatis.” 
rtiis,  in  our  Universities,  is  called  the  Grace  Cup. 

A  song,  called  the  “  Wasseller’s  Song,”  from  the  informa- 
ion  of  the  late  Mr.  Lysons,  is  still  sung  on  New  Year’s  Eve, 
n  Gloucestershire.  The  wassellers  bring  with  them,  that 
lentleinan  tells  us,  a  great  bowl,  dressed  up  with  garlands 
tnd  ribbons,  the  first  verse  of  which  is — 

“  Wassail,  wassail  I  all  over  the  town, 

Our  toast  is  white,  our  ale  is  brown ; 

Our  bowl  is  made  of  a  maplin  tree, 

We  be  good  fellows  all, — I  drink  to  thee.” 

New  Yeah’s  Day. — “  As  the  vulgar,”  observes  Bourne, 
‘  are  always  careful  to  end  the  old  year  well,  so  are  they  no 
ess  solicitous  of  making  a  good  beginning  of  the  new  one. 
I’he  old  one  is  ended  with  a  hearty  compotation  ;  the  new 
ine  is  opened  with  the  custom  of  sending  presents,  which 
ue  termed  new  year’s  gifts,  to  friends  and  acquaintance.” 
4e  resolves  both  customs  into  superstitions,  as  being  obserred 
n  order  that  the  succeeding  year  may  be  prosperous  and 
uccessful.  Among  other  customs,  feasting  is  not  forgotten 
in  this  day. 

“  Froze  January,  leader  of  the  year*  * 

Mince  pies  in  van,  and  calf's  head  In  the  rear  *.” 

Bishop  Stillinglleet  notices  that,  among  the  Saxons  of  the 
lorrhern  nations,  the  feast  of  the  new  year  was  kept  up 
vith  more  than  ordinary  jollity  ;  whence  they  reckoned  their 
ge  by  so  many  Iolas  (a  word  in  the  Gothic  language  signi- 
ying  merry-makings);  and  a  certain  northern  writer  de- 
cribes  this  kind  of  feast  just  as  Buchanan  describes  the 
hilish  Saturnalia,  by  feasting  or  sending  presents  and  new 
ear’s  gifts  to  one  another;  a  cimom  derived  to  the  Chris- 
ian  world  from  Gentilism.  The  superstition  condemned  in 
his  by  the  ancient  fathers,  lay  in  the  idea  of  these  gifts  being 
onsidered  as  omens  of  success  for  the  ensuing  year.  In 
his  sense  also,  and  in  this  sense  alone,  could  have  com¬ 
menced  the  benevolent  compliment  of  wishing  each  other  a 
appv  new  year.  The  latter  has  been  adopted  by  the- mo- 
ern  Jews,  who,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  have  a 
plendid  entertainment,  and  wish  each  other  a  happy  new 
ear. 

In  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  as  stated  by  another 
orrespondent  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1791, 

‘  early  in  the  morning  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  Foex  Po- 
'uli  assembled  together,  carrying  stangs  and  baskets.  Any 
ahabitant,  stranger,  or  whosoever  joins  not  this  ruffian 
l'ibe,  in  sacrificing  to  their  favourite  saint-day,  if  unfortunate 
nough  to  he  met  by  anv  of  the  band,  is  immediately  mount- 
d  across  the  stang  (if  a  woman,  she  is  basketted),  and  cai- 
ied,  shoulder  height,  to  the  nearest  public  house,  where  the 
•ayment  of  sixpence  immediately  liberates  the  prisoner  — 
done,  though  ever  so  industriously  inclined,  are  permitted 
o  follow  jjtheir  respective  avocations  on  that  day.”  At 
lome,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  custom  on 
dew  Year’s  Day  for  all  tradesmen  to  work  a  little  in  their 
lusiness  by  way  of  omen  ;  or  for  luck’s  sake,  as  we  say* 
hat  they  might  have  constant  business  all  the  year  after. — 
dassy,  in  a  note  on  Ovid’s  Fasti,  who  translates  the  pas- 
age  in  his  author  thus  : — 

“With  business  is  the  year  auspiciously  began  ; 

Put  every  artist,  soon  as  he  has  try’d 
To  work  a  little,  lays  his  work  aside.” 

The  scarce  book  called  the  “Popish  Kingdom,’  he. 
1570)  has  the  following  lines  relating  to  New  Year’s  Day  : 

“  The  next  to  this  is  New  Year’s  Day,  when  on  to  every  frende 
They  costly  presents  bring,  and  New  Year’s  Gifts  do  sende, 

A  good  beginning  of  the  yeaie  they  wishe  and  wishe  again 
According  to  the  ancient  guise  of  heathen  people  vaine.” 

*  Alluding  to  an  annual  insult  offered,  on  the  30th  of  January,  to 
he  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  1. 


Yn  the  Monthly  Miscellany,  for  December,  1692,  there  is 
an  essay  on  New  Year’s  Gifts,  which  states,  that  the  ancient 
Romans  were  “  great  observers  of  the  custom  of  New 
Year’s  Gifts,  even  when  their  year  consisted  only  of  ten 
months  of  thirty  six  days  each,  and  began  in  March;  also 
when  January  and  February  were  added  by  Numa  to  the  ten 
others, the  calends  or  first  of  January,  were  the  time  at  which 
they  made  presents  ;  and  even  Romulus  and  Tatius,  made 
an  order  that  every  year  vervine  should  be  offered  to  them, 
with  other  gifts,  as  tokens  of  good  fortune  for  the  new  year. 

Tacitus  makes  mention  of  an  order  of  Tiberius,  forbidding 
the  giving  or  demanding  of  New  Year’s  Gifts,  unless  it  were 
on  it  he  calends  of  January;  at  which  time,  as  well  the 
Senators  as  Knights  and  other  great  men,  brought  gifts  to 
the  Emperor,  and  in  his  absence  to  the  capitol.  The  ancient 
Druids,  with  great  ceremonies,  used  to  scrape  off  from  the 
outsides  of  <*aks  the  misleden,  which  they  consecrated  to 
their  great  Tutates,and  then  distributed  it  thiough  Gaul,  on 
account  of  the  great  virtues  which  they  attr.buted  to  it ; 
from  whence  New  Year’s  Gifts  are  still  called  in  some  parts 
of  Fiance  Gry  an-ncuf.  Our  English  nobility,  every  new 
year’s  tide,  still  send  to  the  King  a  purse  with  gold  in  it. 

Reason  may  be  joined  to  custom,  to  justify  the  practice  ; 
for  as  the  presages  are  drawn  from  the  first  things  that  we 
meet  at  the  beginning  of  a  day,  week,  or  year,  none  can  be 
more  pleasing  than  of  those  things  that  are  given  us.  We 
rejoice  with  our  friends  after  having  escaped  the  dangers  that 
attend  tvery  year;  and  congratulate  each  other  for  the 
future,  by  presents  and  wishes  for  the  happy  continuance 
of  that  course,  which  the  ancients  called  Strenarum 
Commerciam.  And  as  formerly  men  used  to  renew  their 
hospitalities  by  presents  called  Xenia ,  a  name  proper  enough 
our  New-year’s  gilts,  they  may  be  said  to  serve  to  renew 
friendship,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  imparted  by 
Heaven  to  men  ;  and  they  who  have  always  assigned  some 
day  to  those  things  which  they  thought  good,  have  also 
thought  it  proper  to  solemnize  the  festival  of  gifts,  and  to 
,  show  how  much  they  esteemed  it,  in  token  of  happiness, 
made  it  begin  the  year.  The  value  of  the  thing  given,  or  if 
it  is  not  a  thing  of  worth,  it’s  novelty,  or  the  excellency  of 
the  work,  and  the  place  where  it  is  given,  makes  it  the 
more  acceptable  ;  but,  above  all,  the  time  of  giving  it 
makes  some  presents  pass  for  a  mark  of  civility  on  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  that  would  appear  unsuitable  in 
another  season.” 

The  night  of  New  Year’s-day,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
is  a  night  of  special  observance.  In  Sir  John  Sinclair’s 
statistical  account  of  that  kingdom,  the  Minister  of  Kirmi- 
chael,  in  the  county  of  Banff, under  the  head  of  Superstitions, 

&c.,  tells  us — “On  the  1st  night  of  January,  they  observe 
with  anxious  attention  the  disposition  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  as  it  is  calm  or  boisterous,  as  the  wind  blows  from  the 
South  or  the  North,  from  the  East  or  the  West,  they  call  dar- 
ua-coille,  the  night  of  the  foundation  of  the  trees  ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  has  been  derived  the  name  of  that  night  in 
the  Gaelic  language.  Their  faith  intheabove  sign  is  couched  in 
verses  (thus  translated)  :  The  wind  of  the  south  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  heat  and  fertility;  the  svind  of  the  west  of  milk 
and  fish  ;  the  wind  of  the  north  of  cold  and  storm  ;  and  the 
wind  from  the  east  of  fruit  on  the  trees.  In  England  also 
vve  had  antiently  our  superstition  on  this  night.  In  the 
Dialogue  of  “  Dives  and  Pauper,”  printed  by  Pinson  (1493) 
the  following  are  mentioned  amongst  others: — “  Alle  that 
take  hede  to  dysmale  dayes,  or  use  nyce  observaunces  in  the 
newe  morne,  or  in  the  n ewe  yeare,  as  setting  of  mete  or 
dry nke  by  nyghtonthe  benche,  to  fede  Alholdo  or  Gobelyn.” 

Upon  the  Circumcision,  or  New  Year’s  Day,  the  early 
Christians  ran  about  masked,  in  imitation  of  the  superstition 
of  the  Gentiles.  Against  this  practice  St.  Maximus,  &c. 
declaimed;  whence  in  some  of  the  very  early  missals,  we 
find  written  in  the  mass  for  this  day,  “  Missa  ad  prohiben • 
dim  ab  1  dolls." 

A  writer  in  the  Quotidienne  of  Saturday  last,  m  a  review 
of  a  work  on  the  Stage,  gives  the  following  anecdote  of 
Garrick,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  says,  wisely  enough,  that 
he  “  will  not  answer,” — “  A  yonng  lady  felt  a  violent  pas¬ 
sion  for  a  Frenchman  whom  she  saw  in  London,  without 
being  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  just  about  to  quit  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  ignorant,  no  doubt,  that  he  was 
leaving  one  behind  who  was  to  be  the  victim  of  his  absence. 

The  British  Dido,  threatened  with  this  cruel  departure,  and 
wishing  not  entirely  tb  lose  the  object  of  her  adoration, 
pointed  out  the  handsome  Frenchman  to  Garrick  in  a  public 
place, begging  him  to  preserve  a  remembrance  of  his  features. 
Garrick,  who  probably  at  once  perceived  in  this  the  wish  of 
a  lover,  made  himself  so  completely  master  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  young  stranger,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  con¬ 
sole  his  too  sensitive  countrywoman,  by  presenting  a  por- 
rait  of  the  Frenchman,  which  a  painter  had  been  able  to 
render  a  striking  likeness  from  the  wonderful  imitation  01 
Garrick.  This  little  story,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  do  not 
answer,  does  not  appear  surprising,  when  we  read  in  the 
memoirs  of  Garrick  his  adventure  at  Versailles,  where  in 
the  midst  of  the  Court,  when  lie  had  seen  Louis  XV.  on  y 
once,  he  represented  the  majestic  features  of  the  King  with 
sucti  perfection,'  that-every  one  exclaimed  “Vivelellui! 

Vive  Louis  XV.  I” 

A  gentleman  in  Glasgow  has  in  his  possession  a  ladle  for  a 
punch-bowl,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  celebrated  yew  of 
Crookstone.  One  evening,  Campbell  the  Poet  was  with 
him  at  a  merry-making,  when  the  landlord  requested  a  cou-  ! 
plet  to  engrave  upon  this  wooden  minister  of  their  festivi¬ 
ties.  The  Bard  immediately  complied,  and  wrote  down  the 
following  extemporaneous  lines,  which  now  adorn  the  ladle 
of  yew : — 

Near  ancient  Crookstone’s  stately  tower. 

For  many  a  year  I  stood  ; 

My  shade  was  oft  the  hallowed  bower. 

Where  Scotland’s  Queen  was  wooed 

Glasgow  Chronicle.  / 

-  - a - - - — “ 


TWELFTH  DAY. 


This  day,  which  is  well  known  to  be  called  the  Twelfth, 
from  its  being  the  twelfth  in  number  from  the  Nativity,  is 
denominated  also  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  manifestation,  from  our  Lord’s,  having  been 
on  that  day  made  manifest  to  the  Gentiles.  This,  as  Bourne 
observes,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  twelve,  and  of  moie 
jovial  observation  for  the  visiting  of  friends  and  Christmas 


gambols. 

A  passage  in  Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  seems  to 
account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  name  of  Twelfth 


Day. — “  In  the  days  of  Alfred  a  law  was  made  with  relation 


o  hoi  yd  ays,  by  which  the  twelve  days  after  the  Nativity  ot 
Our  Saviour  were  made  festivals and  from  Bishop  Hall 


(Virgidemarum.  Lond.  1598),  the  whole,  twelve  days 
appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  feasting  and  jollity  : 

“  Except  the  twelve  days,  or  the  wake  day  feast, 

What  time  he  needs  must  he  his  cosen’s  guest. 

The  customs  of  this  day  are  various  in  different  countries, 
yet  agree  in  the  same  end — that  is,  t@  do  honour  to  the 
Eastern  Magi,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Royal  dig¬ 
nity,  and  are  in  old  writings  called  “  The  Three  Kings  of 
Colen.”  Of  these, according  to  tradition, the  first  was  named 
Melchior,  an  aged  man  with  a  long  beard,  who  offered  gold  : 
the  second,  Jasper,  a  beardless  youth,  offered  frankincense  : 
the  third,  Balthasar,  a  black  or  moor,  with  a  large  spreading 
beard,  offered  myrrh,  according  to  this  distich  :  — 

“  Tres  Rcges  Regi  Regum  tria  dona  ferebant ; 

Myrrham  Homini,  uncto  aurum,  thurn  dedere  Deo.” 

The  practice  pf  choosing  King  and  Queen,  which  is  of  imme¬ 
morial  antiquity,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  traced  to  this  tradition, 
and  prevails,  in  some  sort  of  fashion,  all  over  Christendom. 
In  France,  before  the  late  extinction  of  monarchy,  it  was  a 
custom  on  this  day,  among  oilier  ceremonies  used  at  Court, 
to  choose  one  of  the  courtiers  King,  while  the  rest  of  the 
Nobles  attended,  and  the  day  concluded  with  a  grand  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  and  nearly  similar  rites  were  observed  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  cities  and  academies,  wheie  the  citizens  and 
students  chose  one  of  their  own  number  for  King,  providing 
a  most  magnificent  banquet  on  the  occasion. 

The  manner  of  chusing  King  and  Queen  formerly,  was  not, 
as  now,  by  tickets,  but  by  a  bean,  or  piece  of  coin  placed  in  the 
cake,  and  which,  according  to  the  share  it  was  found  in  when 
it  came  to  be  divided,  gave  to  the. person  the  mock  dignity 
of  Sovereign  during  the  entertainment.  This  was  a  common 
Christmas  gambol  in  both  our  Universities,  as  well  as  genr- 
nerally  in  other  societies  and  companies  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  in  keeping  this  festival ;  and  beans  for  Twelfth  Bay, 
“  Gastel  a  feve  or-rois  crier,”  are  mentioned  among  the 
cries  of  Paris,  in  a  poem  printed  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  shows  both  the  antiquity  and  commonness  of 
the  custom.  And  it  is  said  that  when  the  King  of  Spain 
told  the  Count  Olivarez,  that  John  Duke  of  Braganza  had 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  he  slighted  it,  saying 
that  he  was  but  Bey  de  havas,  a  beati-cake  King  (a  King 
made  by  children  on  Twelfth  night.'i 

In  England  the  bean  appears  to  have  made  part  of  the  ce¬ 
remony  in  choosing  King  and  Queen,  until  a  comparatively 
late  period.  Thus  in  Ben  Johnson’s  Masque  of  Christtnass, 
the  character  of  Baby  Cake,  is  attended  by  “  an  usher 
bearing  a  great  cake,  with  a  bean  and  a  pease.”  And  in 
Pinkerton’s  Scottish  Poems,  in  a  curious  letter  to  Lord  Lei¬ 
cester,  dated  Edinburgh,  1563,  mention  is  made  that 
“  Lady  Flemvng  was  chosen  Queeae  of  the  Beane  on  Twelfth 
night.” 

In  the  ancient  Calender  i  f  the  Romish  Church,  is  an  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  5th  of  January,  the  vigil  or  eve  of  the  Epi¬ 
phany.  “  Kings  created  or  elected  by  beans.”  The  next 
day . (t tie  sixth)  is  called  “  the  Festival  of  Kings,”  with  this 
additional  remark  that  “  this  ceremony  of  electing  Kings 
was  continued  for  several  days.”  'There  was  a  cus¬ 
tom  similar  to  this  on  the  festive  days  of  Saturn,  among 
the  Romans,  Grecians,  &c.  Persons  of  #the  same  rank 
diew  lots  for  kingdoms,  and  like  Kings  exercised  their  tem¬ 
porary  authority. 

In  the  south  of  England  the  general  custon'i  in  choosing 
King  and  Queen  now  is — after  a  tea-cake  is  produced,  and 
two  bowls  containing  the  fortunate  chances  for  the  different 
sexes,  the  host  fills  up  the  tickets,  and  the  whole  company, 
after  the  King  and  Queen  are  elected,  are  to  be  ministers  of 
state,  maids  of  honour,  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  &c. 
Often  the  host  and  hostess,  more  by  design  perhaps  than 
by  accident,  become  King  and  Queen.  According  to  Twelfth 
Day  law,  each  party  is  to  support  his  character  until  mid¬ 
night. 

It  appears  that  the  Twelfth  Cake  was  made  formerly  full 
ot  plums,  and  with  a  bean  and  pea.  The  former,  whoever 
got,  was  to  be  King  ;  and  whoever  found  the  latter  was  to 
be  Queen;  as  we  find  from  the  following  lines  of  an  old 

QuUeene.’S’0nSC  “  Twelfth  Ni^ht>  °r  fusing  King  and 


‘‘  Now,  now  the  mirth  comes,’ 
with  the  cake  full  of  plums, 

lWof,?Sn*  s  tlle  K<ilv  .'''  ths  tport  hare  ; 
Reside  we  must  know 
■That  the  Pea  also, 

_  Must  revel  as  Queene  of  the  Court  here.” 
And  again- 


TO?LTW-H:tide  cakes<  °f  Pease  and  Beanes 
Wherewith  ye  make  these  merry  sceanes. 

When  as  you  chuse  you  King  and  Queen, 

A  CrS  °Ut  for  our  'Pawn  Green.’” 

A  different  species  of  cake,  however,  seems  sometimes  to 
hat  e  bee  t  made  in  some  count  ies,  the  materials  of  which 
in  a  foreign  work  dated  1620,  are  described  to  have  been 
floui,  honey,  ginger,  and  pepper.  “One,”  its  author  savs  “is 
made  for  every  family.  The  maker  throws  in,  at  random  a 

KM ttl  It™/'??  St  VV1'e“  ^ »  baked,  "' 


Kdivided  into  as  many  parts' Mt'hVe are  VeraonVi,,  tKmily 
and  m  distributing  ,t,  each  person  has  his  share.  pS 


pert 


bis  share. 


of  it  are  also  distributed  "to*'  Christ^"  tlie  VlrgTn,  and* the 
Thue  Magi,  which  are  given  away  iu  alms.  Whoever  finds 
the  p.ece  of  com  m  his  share,  is  saluted  bv  all  as  Kin,! 


being  placed  on  a  seat  or  throne,  is  thrice  lifted  aloft  with 
joyful  acclamations.  He  holds  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  right 
hand, and  each  time  he  is  lifted  up,  he  make  a  cross  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  These  crosses  are  thought  to  prevent  many  evils,  and 
are  much  reverenced.”  And  in  Ireland,  an  article  in  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Magazine  for  1774  tells  ns,  “  on  Twelve  Eve  in 
Christmas,  they  are  accustomed  to  set  up  as  high  as  they 
can  a  sieve  of  oats,  and  in  it  a  dozen  of  candles  set  round, 
besides  one  in  the  centre  much  larger,  all  lighted.  This  is 
done  in  memory  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles — lights  of 
the  world.” 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1764,  thinks 
the  practice  of  chusing  King  and  Queen  of  Twelfth  Nights 
owes  its  origin  to  Ihe  custom  among  the  Romans,  which 
they  took  from  the  Grecians,  of  casting  dice  who  should  be 
the  Rex  Convivii — or,  as  Horace  calls  him,  Arbiter  Bibendi. 
Whoever  threw  the  lucky  cast,  which  they  termed  Venus  or 
Basilicas,  gave  law  for  the  night.  In  the  same  manner, 
says  he,  the  lucky  clown,  who,  out  of  the  several  divisions 
of  a  plum-cake,  draws  the  King,  thereby  becomes  sovereign 
of  the  company;  and  the  poor  clodpole  to  whose  lot  the 
knave  falls,  is  as  unfortunate  as  the  Roman,  whose  hard  lot 
it  was  to  throw  the  damnosum  cahiculum.” 

In  Gloucestershire,  on  Twelfth  Day,  there  is  a  custom  of 
having  twelve  small  fires  made,  and  one  large  one,  in  many 
parishes  in  that  county,  in  honour  of  this  day.  And  in  the 
South-hams  of  Devonshire,  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  the 
farmer,  attended  by  his  workmen,  with  a  large  pitcher  of  i 
cider,  goes  into  the  orchard,  and  there  encircling  one  of 
the  best  bearing  trees,  they  drink  the  following  toast  three 
times : — 

“  Here’s  to  thee,  old  apple  tree. 

Whence  thou  may’st  bud,  and  whence  thou  may’st  blow  ! 

And  whence  thou  may’st  bear  apples  enow  ! 

Hats  full !  caps  full ! 

Bushel,  bushel — sacks  full. 

And  my  pockets  too  full.  Huzza  !” 

Other  ceremonies  follow  ;  and  some  superstitiously  believe 
if  this  custom  be  neglected,  they  will  have  no  apples  the 
next  year.  Other  counties  have  also  their  different  customs. 

It  may  seem  rather  to  belong  to  religion  than  popular  cus¬ 
tom,  to  mention  (on  the  authority  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  1731),  that  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  at  Saint 
James’s,  on  Twelfth  Day,  that  year,  “The  King  and  Prince 
made  their  offerings  at  the  altar  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh,  according  to  custom.  At  night  their  Majesties,  & c. 
played  at  hazard,  for  the  benefit  of  the  groom  porter.” 

A  correspondent  in  Road’s  Weekly  Journal,  for  the  same 
year  (supposed  to  be  a  country  gentleman),  speaking  of  the 
then  manner  of  celebrating  Twelfth  Day,  in  London,  which  he 
had  been  taken  to  see,  says  “  all  the  trades  in  town  seemed 
to  be  suspended  for  a  while,  and  to  yield  to  that  single  one 
of  the  pastry  cooks;  and  no  other  manufactories  were 
thought  of  but  those  of  grocery  and  confectionery  wares,  : 
that  were  taken  up  in  the  incredible  number  of  cakes  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  night’s  revel.  The  pomp  and  pageantry  with 
which  the  several  pastry-cook’s  shops  were  set  out,  the 
fancy,  richness,  and  number  of  their  flags  and  streamers, 
and  the  contention  which  appeared  in  every  one  to  outdo  his 
neighbour  in  splendour  and  delicacy,  were  pleasingly  re¬ 
markable,  and  failed  not  of  attracting  the  eyes  of  successive 
crowds  of  admirers. 

Sir — The  following  Account  of  the  Origin  of  Twelfth 
Day  may  be  amusing.  Epiphany,  the  Feast  of  Kings,  is  a 
double  festival  of  the  first  rank,  solemnized  on  the  6th  of 
January,  commonly  called  “  Twelfth  Day,”  in  honour  of 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  three  Kings,  or  Magi, 
who  came  to  adore,  and  bring  him  presents.  Epiphany,  in 
the  original  Greek,  signifies  appearance,  or  apparition,  and 
was  applied  to  the  host  on  account  of  the  star  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  the  Magi.  Many  Christians  spend  the  evening  of  this 
d<iy  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  original  design  of 
the  festival.  The  rites  vary  in  different  places,  but  the 
design  of  them  all  is  much  the  same,  which  is,  to  do 
honour  to  the  eastern  sages,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
kings.  The  manner  of  drawing  king  and  queen  on  this  day, 
given  by  Mr.  Brand,  in  a  letter  in  the  Universal  Magazine 
for  1774,  is  as  follows : — “  I  went  to  a  friend’s  house  in  the 
country  to  partake  of  some  of  those  innocent  pleasures  that 
Constitute  a  merry  Christmas.  I  did  not  return  till  I  had 
been  present  at  drawing  king  and  queen,  and  eaten  a  slice 
of  the  twelfth  cake  made  by  the  hands  of  my  good  friend’s 
consort.  After  tea  a  noble  cake  was  produced,  and  two 
bowls  containing  the  fortunate  chances  for  the  different 
sexes.  Our  host  filled  up  the  tickets,  for  the  whole  com¬ 
pany,  except  the  king  and  queen,  were  to  be  ministers  of 
state,  maids  of  honour,  &c.  Our  kind  host  and  hostess 
became  king  and  queen,  according  to  Twelfth  Day  law, 
each  party  is  to  support  their  character  till  midnight. 
After  supper  one  called  a  king’s  speech,  &c.  All  the  rest 
is  political  satire.”  It  is  remarkable  that  Shakspeare  should 
have  named  one  of  his  plays  Twelfth  Night,  to  which  period 
it  has  no  kind  of  reference  in  any  thing  but  its  name. — 

The  longest  law-suit  which  ever  took  place  in  England- 
or,  indeed,  in  any  past  of  the  world,  arose  in  a  litigated 
question  respecting  certain  possessions  near  Wotfon-under-  | 
Edge,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  between  the  heirs  of 1 
Thomas  Talbot,  Viscount  Lisle,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
heirs  of  Lord  Berkeley  on  the  other.  The  suit  was  insti¬ 
tuted  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  was 
still  pending  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  at  which  time  a  com¬ 
promise  took  place  between  the  patties-— thus  embracing  a 
period  of  120  years ! ! 

A  gentleman,  the  other  day,  settled  his  yearly  grog-bill  at 
a  certain  public-house,  in  Scarborough,  which  was  for  fifteen 
hundred  glasses  of  rum  and  water  !  This  gentleman  is  near 
sixty  years  of  age,  in  excellent  health,  and  is  not  ashamed 
to  own,  that  during  the  last  seven  years,  he  has  enjoyed  his 
glass  and  the  society  of  his  friends  with  as  much  pleasure 


Sir, — The  following  account  of  New  Year's  Day  may 
be  amusing: — This  day  has  been  held  very  different  in 
different  nations,  and  yet  in  all  ages  it  has  been  held  in 
great  veneration.  Among  the  Romans  the  first  and  last 
days  of  the  year  were  consecrated  to  Janus — on  which  ac¬ 
count  it  was  that  they  represented  him  with  two  faces.  To 
them  we  owe  the  ceremony  of  wishing  a  happy  new  year, 
which  is  very  ancient.  Lucian  says  it  is  a  very  ancient  cus¬ 
tom,  and  refers  it  to  Numa.  In  Russia,  at  the  new  year, 
is  held  a  feast  or  the  dead,  called  Raditzli  Sabol,  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  which  every  body  visits  the  grave  of  his  relations, 
lays  some  victuals  upon  it,  and  then  hears  Mass,  in  payment 
for  which  the  Priests  get  the  victuals.  In  England,  the 
usheiing  in  of  the  new  year,  or  “  New  Year’s  Tide-,”  with 
rejoicings,  presents,  and  good  wishes,  was  a  custom  ob¬ 
served,  during  the  16th  century,  with  gieat  regularity  and 
parade,  and  was  as  cordially  celebrated  in  the  Court  of  the 
Prince  as  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year,  presents,  called  new  yew’s  gifts,  were  given 
and  received  with  the  mutual  expression  of  good  wishes, 
and  that  of  “  a  happy  new  year.”  The  compliment  was 
sometimes  paid  at  each  other’s  doors  in  the  form  of  a  song, 
but  more  generally,  especially  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland,  the  house  was  entered  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  by  some  young  men  and  maidens  selected  for  the  purpose, 
who  presented  the  spiced  bowl,  and  hailed  you  with  the 
gratuiations  of  the  season.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  State,  &c.  gave  New  Year’s  gifts 
to  her  Majesty.  The  Queen,  though  she  made  returns  in 
plate  and  other  articles,  took  sufficient  care  that  the  balance 
should  be  in  her  own  favour.  The  French  year,  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Merovingian  race,  began  on  the  day  on  which 
the  troops  were  reviewed,  which  was  the  1st  March.  Under 
the  Carlovingians  it  began  on  Christmas  day,  and  under  the 
Caputians,  on  Easter  days.  Charles  IX.  appointed,  in  1564, 
that  it  should  commence  in  future  on  the  1st  January.  The 
Mahometans  begin  the  year  the  minute  in  which  the  sun 
enters  Aries  The  Persians  in  the  month  answering  to  our 
June.  The  Chinese  and  most  of  the  Indians  with  the  first 
moon  in  March.  The  Brachmins  with  the  new  moon  in 
April.  The  Mexicans  on  our  23d  February ;  it  consists  of 
18  months,  having  20  days  each,  which  make  360,  the  re¬ 
maining  five  days  are  spent  in  mirth,  and  no  business  is 
suffered  to  be  done,  nor  even  any  service  in  the  temple. 
The  Abyssinians  on  the  26th  August,  and  have  likewise  six 
days  at  the  end,  which  they  call  pagomen.  The  Greeks  on 
the  1st  September. 
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It  has  been  said  that  more  French  soldiers  fell,  in  Spain, 
by  poison  and  private  assassination  (if  that  term  can  apply 
to  killing  an  invader)  than  in  the  field  ;  it  would  appear, 
however,  that  this  poisoning  in  some  cases  was  uninten¬ 
tional  : — “  It  happened  at  this  time”  says  Southey,  “  that 
several  French  soldiers,  after  drinking  wine  in  the  public 
houses  at  Madrid,  died  ;  some  almost  immediately,  others 
after  a  short  illness,  under  unequivocal  symptoms  of  poison. 
Baron  Larrey,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  medical  staff, 
acted  with  great  prudence  on  this  occasion.  He  sent  for 
wines  from  different  ventas,  analysed  it,  and  detected  narco¬ 
tic  ingredients  in  all;  and  he  ascertained  upon  full  inquiry, 
that  these  substances,  of  which  laurel  water  was  one,  were  as 
commonly  used  to  flavour  and  strengthen  the  Spanish  wines, 
as  litharge  is  to  correct  acidity  in  the  lighter  wines  of 
France.  The  natives  were  accustomed  to  it  from  their 
youth  ;  they  frequently  mixed  their  wine  with  the  water, 
and  moreover  the  practice  of  smoking  over  their  liquor  tended 
to  counteract  its  narcotic  effects  by  stimulating  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines  ;  it  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
they  could  drink  it  with  safety,  though  it  proved  fatal  to  a 
few  strangers.  M.  Larrey,  therefore,  justly  concluded,  that 
there  had  been  no  intention  of  poisoning  the  French  ;  if 
uch  a  suspicion  had  been  intimated, execrated  as  they  knew 
themselves  to  be,  the  troops  would  readily  have  believed  it  ; 
and  a  bloodier  massacre  than  that  of  the  2d  of  May  must ; 
have  ensued.”' — Southey's  Peninsular  War. 


ANCIENT  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 


ANECDOTES. 


Extracted  from  a  publication  of  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  M.  P.  for 
Bodmin,  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  collect  these  pleasing  specimens 
S  times  now  passed  away,  and  of  religious  feelings  superseded  by 

others  of  a  different  cast.”*  ,  ar 

“  These  carols  or  Christmas  songs  were  chanted  to  the. tones  ac¬ 
companying  them,  in  churches  on  Chrislnias-day,  and  in  p 
houses  on  Christmas-eve,  throughout  tne  West  of  England,  up 

to  the  latter  part  of  the  late  century.  .  , 

“  The  editor  is  anxious  also  to  preserve  them  on  account  o.  the 
delight  they  afforded  him  in  his  childhood;  when  the  festivities  of 
Christmas-eve  were  anticipated  by  many  days  of  preparation,  an 
prolonged  through  several  weeks  by  repetitions  and  remem- 

^“"christmas-day,  like  every  other  great  festival,  has  prefixed  to 
it  in  the  calendar  a  Vigil  or  Fast and  in  Catholic  countries 
mass  is'  still  celebrated  at  midnight  after  Christmas-eve,  when 
austerities  cease,  and  rejoicings  of  all  kinds  succeed.  Shadows  o 
these  customs  were,  till  very  lately,  preserved  in  the  Protesaant 
West  of  England.  The  day  of  Cnnstmas-eve  was  passed  m  an 
ordinary  manner ;  but  at  seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  cakes 
were  drawn  hot  from  the  oven  ;  cider  or  beer  exhilarated  the  spirits 
in  every  house;  and  the  singing  of  carols  was  continued  late  into  the 
night.  On  Christmas-day  these  carols  took  the  place  of  psalms  in 
all  the  churches,  especially  at  afternoon  service,  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  joining  :  and  at  the  end  it  was  usual  for  the  parish  clerk  to 
declare,  in  a  loud  voice,  his  wishes  for  a  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happv  new  year  to  all  the  parishioners.  .  , 

f*  'None  of  the  sports  or  gambols,  so  frequently  practised  on  sub¬ 
sequent  days,  ever  mixed  themselves,  with  the  religious  observance^ 
of  Christmas-eve.  Two  of  the  sports  most  used  in  Cornwall  wife, 
the  one  a  metrical  play,  exhibiting  the  successtul  prowess  of  Saint 
George  exerted  against  a  Mahometan  adversary;  the  oth.gr,  a  less 
dignified  representation  of  some  transactions  at  a  market  or  fair, 
u  In  the  first,  St.  George  enters  accoutred  with  complete  armour, 
and  exclaims, 

,  “  ‘  Here  come  I  Saint  George, 

That  valiant  champion  bold, 

And  with  my  sword  and  spear, 

I’ve  won  three  crowns  of  gold. 

I  slew  the  Dragon,  Ite 
And  brought  him  to  the  slaughter, 

By  which  I  gained  fair  Sabra, 

The  King  of  Egypt’s  daughter.’ 

“  The  Pagan  enters. 

■„  “  4  Here  come  I  the  Turkish  knight, 


“viy  winv  m.  %nv  *  ‘ ‘ > 

Come  from  the  Turkish  land  to  fight, 

»*«*«*« 


bold. 


And  if  your  blood  is  hot, 

I  soon  will  made  it  cold.’ 


“  They  fight,  the  Turkish  Knight  falls,  and  rising  on  one  knee, 

“  ‘  Oh  !  pardon  me,  Saint  George, 

Oh  !  pardon  me,  I  crave, 

Oh  !  give  me  but  tny  life. 

And  I  will  be  thy  slave.’ 

“  Saint  George,  however,  again  strikes  him' down ;  but,  immedi¬ 
ately  relenting,  calls  out, 

“  ‘  Is  there  no  Doctor  to  be  found, 

To  cure  a  deep  and  deadly  wound  ?’ 

“  A  Doctor  enters,  declaring  that  he  has  a  small  phial  filled  with 
the  juice  of  some  particular  plant,  capable  of  recalling  any  one  t»  life; 
he  tries,  however,  and  fails :  when  Saint  George  kills  him,  enraged 
by  his  want  of  success.  Soon  aiter  this  the  Turkish  Knight  appears 
perfectly  well ;  and,  having  been  fully  convinced  of  his  errors,  by 
the  strength  of  Saint  George’s  arm,  he  becomes  a  Christian,  and  the 
scene  closes. 

“  The  fair  or  market  usually  followed,  as  a  farce.  Several  persons 
arranged  on  benches  were  sometimes  supposed  to  sell  corn  ;  and  one 
applying  to  each  seller  in  his  turn  inquired  the  price,  using  a  set 
form  of  words,  to  be  answered  in  a  corresponding  manner.  If  any 
error  were  committed,  a  grave  personage  was  introduced  with  much 
ceremony,  grotesquely  attired,  and  provided  with  a  large  Rtick  ; 
j  who,  after  stipulating  for  some  ludicrous  reward,  such  as  a  gallon  of 
moonlight,  proceeded  to  shoe  the  untamed  colt,  by  striking  the  per¬ 
son  in  error  on  the  sole  of  the  f  oot. 

“  For  an  ample  account  of  various  customs  and  ceremonies  prac¬ 
tised  at  Christmas  in  former  periods,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Brand’s  ‘  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,’  edited  by  Henry 
Ellis,  F.R.8.  and  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  two  vols. 
4to  ;  and  to  ‘  The  Clavis  Galendaria,  by  John  Brady,’  two  vols.  8vo. 
In  each  of  these  works  will  be  found  a  very  curious  dissertation  on 
the  word  yule,  the  name-  of  a  Pagan  festival,  which  has  passed  into 
most  European  languages,  to  denominate  Christmas.  The  French 
nod  is  obviously  derived  from  this  word,  and  appears  corrupted  intp 
‘  Now  Well,’  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the  chorus  in  the  fourth  carol’; 
and  perhaps  indicates  the’  whole  to  be  a  translation.” 

•Some  ancient  Christmas  Carols,  with  the  tunes  to  which  they  1 
were  formerly  sung  in  the  West  of  England.  Collected  by  Davies 
Gilbert,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  F.A.S.  &.c.  8vo. 


Origin  or  the  Term  “  Spinster.” — Among  our  in* 
;  duatrious  and  frugal  forefathers,  it  was  a  maxim  that  a  young  wo 


[We  have  extracted  the  following  anecdotes  from  a  pleasant  little 
book,  with  an  odd  title:  it  is  called  Paramythiu.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  production  of  a  very  clever  artist,  who  has  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  fide  at  St.  Petersburg!).  The  anecdotes  appear  to  us  to  be,  not 
only  en  tertaining,  but  new:  the  latter  is  a  very  rare  merit  now-a- 
riays,  when  any  memorable  fact  travels  round  the  world  almost  as 
quick  t is  light.] 

Gerveral  —  was  one  of  the  parvenus,  lifted,  by  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  from  obscuritv — his  father  having  held  the  situation  of  Swiss, 
or  porter,  to  Louis  XV[.  When  appointed  by  Buonaparte  Ambas- 
sadorto  the  Court  of  Russia,  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of  boasting, 
in  socit  ty  and  at  Court,  of  his  estates  and  possessions  in  Languedoc, 
Champtigne,  &c.,  &c.  ;  upon  which  a  very  witty  and  beautiful  lady, 
the  Countess  Valerien  Zooboff,  said  to  him,  with  great  naivete, 
“  Langu  edoc,  Champagne !  mon  cher  General ,  et  moi  Je  sous 
croyoU  hov jours  Suisse _ 

Note.— -The  play  upon  the  word  Suisse  is  not  to  be  rendered  into 
English  w  ith  all  its  point,  but  would  run  more  feebly  thus  : — “Lan¬ 
guedoc,  (Champagne  !  why,  my  dear  General,  I  always  thought  you  a 
Swiss!”— The  author  begs  to  state,  that,  having  submitted  his  manu¬ 
script  to  tb  e  confidential  perusal  of  a  friend,  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
him  say  he  had  seen  the  foregoing  scrap  in  some  publication,  or  that  he 
had  heard  it  related  :  under  such  circumstances,  the  author  can  only 
repeat  his  conviction,  that  the  whole  of  the  scraps  are,  to  the  best  of 
his  belief, ,  hitherto  unpublished,  and  that  if  this  anecdote  has  been 
in  print,  kie  trusts  it  will  be  found  the  only  instance. 


Woman. — The  following  curious  compliment  to  the  fair 
sex  is  extracted  from  an  old  play,  entitled  Cupid's  Whirligig : — 
“  Who  would  abuse  your  sex  that  knows  it  ?  O  woman,  were  we 
not  born  of  you — should  we  not  then  honour  you  ?  Nursed  by 
you,  and  not  regard  you  ?  .Made  for  you,  and  not  seek  you  ? 
And  since  we  were  made  before  you,  should  we  not  live  and  ad¬ 
mire  you  us  the  last  and  most  perfect  work  of  nature  ? 
Man  was  made  wlien  Nature  was  but  an  apprentice,  but  Woman 
when  she  was  a  skilful  mistress  of  her  art.  By  yeur  love  we  live  in 
deuble  breath,  even  in  our  offspring  after  death.  Are  not  all  vices 
masculine,  and  virtues  feminine  ?  Are  not  the  Muses  the  loves  of 
the  learned  ?  Do  not  al!  noble  spirits  follow  the  Graces  because  they 
are  women  ?  There  is  but  one  phnentx,  and  she’s  a  female.  Was 
not  the  princess  and  foundress  of  good  arts,  Minerva,  born  of  the 
brain  of  highest  Jove,  a  woman  ?  Has  not  woman  the  face  of  love, 
the  tongue  of  persuasion,  and  the  body  of  delight  ?  O  divine  per- 
fectioned  woman,  if  to  be  of  thy  eex  is  so  excellent,  what  is  it  then 
to  be  a  woman  enriched  by  nature,  made  excellent  by  education, 
noble  by  birth,  chaste  by  virtue,  adorned  by  beauty  !—  a  fair  woman, 
which  is  the  ornament  of  heaven,  the  grace  of  earth,  the  joy  of  life, 
and  the  delight  of  all  sense,  even  the  very  summum  bonum  of  man’s 
existence.”  This  old  play,  written  in  1607,  and  falsely  ascribed  to 
Shakspeare,  is  rarely  met  with,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  fallen  in 
the  way  of  Burns:  who,  however,  in  one  of  his  songs  has  hit  upon 
the  same  idea,  and  almost  the  same  words  as  we  have  marked  in 
Italics,  in  the  preceding  passage.  Burns  says, 

“  Her  ’prentice  ban’  she*  tried  on  man. 

AnH  thpn  1 _ _ A  nr 


The  Empress  Catherine  possessed  great  intrepidity  and  presence 
of  mind.  In  the  last  effort  made  by  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden, 
against  her  political  ascendency,  by  his  invasion  of  Russian  Finland, 
and  in  which,  had  he  been  as  well  seconded  by  those  about  him  as 
by  his  own  exertions,  Petersburgh,  at  least,  might  have  been  in 
jeopardy,  she  remained  unconcerned,  conversing  with  her  usual 
affability  with  her  courtiers  at  Tzarskoe  Sello,  a  seat  not  more  than 
sixteen  miles  from  the  capital ;  though  she  could  distinctly  hear  the 
cannonading  between  the  fleets  of  Russia  and  Sweden  in  the  action 
that  took  place  a  little  below  Cronstadt. 

She  met,  however,  on  another  occasion,  with  a  mortification  from 
the  same  quarter,  which  she  bore  with  much  less  firmness  and  equa¬ 
nimity.  The  late  King,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  contracted  to  the 
eldest  sister  of  the  present  Emperor  Alexander,  and  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  preparations  were  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.  On 
the  day  the  wedding  was  to  take  place,  the  Empress,  who  never  lost 
sight  of  her  policy,  and  little  calculating  on  resistance  from  a  youth 
so  little  experienced,  contrived  to  annex  some  conditions  (chiefly,  I 
believe,  on  the  score  of  religion),  so  very  unpalatable  to  the  Swede, 
that  he  refused  to  go  to  Court,  though  it  was  assembled  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  though  repeated  invitations  were  sent  to  him.  A  com¬ 
plete  rupture  was  the  consequence:  and  she .  experienced  on  this 
occasion  so  much  vexation,  that  it  was  even  thought  to  have  affected 
her  health— then  rather  declining. 


man  should  never  be  married  until  she  had  spun  herself  a  set  of 
body,  bed,  and  table  linen.  From  this  custom  all  unmarried  women 
were  termed  Spinsters— an  appellation  they  still  retain  in  all  law 
roceedings. 


I  have,  in  one  of  the  following  scraps,  said  that  the  Emperor  Paul 
was  not  completely  master  ©f  himself :  this  trifling  occurrence  will 
further  evince  it.  The  late  Mr.  Frazer,  of  the  King’s-road,  Chel¬ 
sea,  used,  almost  every  summer,  to  bring  out  a  large  investment  of 
curious  plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  of  which  the  present  Dowager- 
Empress,  Paul’s  consort,  was  a  great  amateur  and  purchaser.  One 
year,  he  brought  out,  on  speculation,  one  of  the  long  slap-bang 
stage-coaches,  to  carry  sixteen  insides  ;  thinking  they  might  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  very  heavy  lumbering  calashes,  then  used  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  court-servants  from  the  town  palaces  to  those  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  when  they  changed  their  dejour  or  service.  The  Emperor  was 
apprised  of  the  carriage  being  at  the  door,  to  which  were  harnessed 
six  horses.  He  came  down  to  see  it,  laughed  at  its  appearance,  and, 
seeing  me  loitering  about,  asked  me,  with  another  or  two  he  selected, 
to  take  a  ride  in  it.  We  were  no  sooner  seated  than,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  up  jumped  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russia**  on  the 
coach -box,  with  the  coachman,  and  away  we  drove  for  several  versts,  j 
When  about  to  return,  whether  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  thought  the 
carriage  ridiculous,  his  own  conduct  somewhat  so,  or  was  splenetic 
at  having  so  far  committed  the  imperial  dignity,  I  know  not :  but 
he  tapped  atone  of  the  little  windows  in  the  front  where  I  sat, which, 
as  the  reader  may  suppose,  I  immediately  opened,  and  on  seeing  tne, 
he,  half  laughing,  said,  “  Saves  vous,  Mons.  W.,  que  si  je  voulois 
je  pouvois  vons  eraeher  dans  la  figure.”  -  “  Do  you  know.  Squirt 
W.,  if  I  chose,  I  could  spit  in  your  face.”  The  reply  it  deserved' 
might  have  packed  me  off  to  Siberia,  and  therefore  l  pocketed  the 
affront.  ,  .  ■  i  . 

A  Russian  merchant,  whose  name  at  this  moment  Idq  not  recol¬ 
lect  (nor  is  it  important),  was  extremely,  even  immensely,  rich,  yet 
lived  in  a  small  obscure  room,  with  hardly  any  fire,  furniture,  or 
attendance,  though  his  house  was  larger  than  many  palaces  ;  burying 
his  money  in  casks  fn  the  cellar,  and  was  so  great  a  miser  that  he 
barely  allowed  himself  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  He  placed 
his  great  security  in  the  possession  of  a  tremendous  large  and  fierce 
dog,  who  used  to  go  round  his  premises  barking  every  night :  the  dog 
(as  most  dogs  will  do)  died  one  day.  His  master  waB  inconsolable  ; 
but,  remaining  strict  to  his  principle  of  economy,  would  not  buy 
another,  and  actually  performed  the  faithful  creature’s  services 
himself,  going  his  rounds  every  evening,  and  barking  as  well  and  as 
loud  cs  he  could,  in  imitation  of.his  deceased  friend. 

Note. — Such  is  occasionally  the  eccentricity  of  character,  that  I 
am  correct  in  adding,  this  man  either  lent  or  subscribed  a  million 
of  rubles  to  assist  the  Empress  in  the  beginning  of  the  Swedish  war, 
or  on  some  other  great  national  emergency. 


Irish  Caw. — The  following  extract  from  an  affidavit 
read  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Dublin,  is  alike  illustrative 
of  the  manner  in  which  legal  process  is  executed  in  the  sister  island, 
and  of  the  precision  with  which  legal  instruments  are  drawn : — 
“  And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  on  arriving  at  the  house  of 
the  said  defendant, situate  in  the  county  of  Galway  aforesaid,  for  the 
purpose  of  personally  serving  him  with  the  said  writ,  he  the  said 
deponent  knocked  three  several  times  at  the  outer,  commonly  called 
the  hall  door,  but  could  not  obtain  admittance;  whereupon  this  de¬ 
ponent  was  proceeding  to  knock  a  fourth  time,  when  a  man,  to  this 
deponent  unknown,  holding  in  his  hands  a  musket  or  blunderbuss,  at 
this  deponent,  loaded  with  balls  or  slugs,  as  this  deponent  has  since 
heard  and  verily  believes,  appeared  at  one  of  the  upper  windows  of 
the  said  house,  and  presenting  said  musket  or  blunderbuss  at  this 
deponent,  threatened,  ‘  that  if  said  deponent  did  not  instantly  retire, 
he  would  send  his  (the  deponent’s)  soul  tQ  hell ,*  which  this  deponent 
verily  believes  he  would  have  done ,  had  not  this  deponent  precipitately 
escaped.” 


Curious  Superscription  of  a  Letter, — In  cons»- 
fBence  of  a  wager,  a  letter  was  some  years  ainae  nut  into  a  country 
post-oflce,  arrived  at  the  general  poet-office,  and  was  delivered  by 
the  post-man.  The  direction,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  wager, 
consisted  of  these  lines  from  1’ope  - 

“  Where  London’s  column,  pointing  to  the  skies, 

“  Like  a  tall  bully  lifts  its  head  and  lies, 

«  There  dwelt  a  citizen  of  sober  fame, 

“  A  plain  good  man,  and  Balaam  was  his  name.” 

This  letter  came  safe  to  Mr.  Balaam,  who  was  then  a  fishmoiger 


DR.  RADCLIFFE. 


[Froi..  the  Retrospective  Review. 


I)r.  Radcliffe  was  never  married,  and  dying  witliout  children,  he 
made  the  University  of  Oxford  his  principal  heir.  His  friends  ob¬ 
serving  the  accumulation  of  his  vast  wealth,  recommended  marriage 
to  him,  and  pointed  out  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen.  The 
Doctor  had  a  most  ungallant  hatred  of  the  whole  sex,  which,  on  this 
occasion,  he  however  consented  to  overcome.  Accordingly,  his  ad¬ 
vances  were  made  in  due  form,  pecuniary  arrangements  nearly 
finished,  and  tbe  marriage  almost  fixed,  when  the  experienced  eye  of 
the  Doctor  made  a  discovery  in  his  intended  bride,  which  produced 
the  following  letter  : — ■ 

“  Sir,— The  honour  of  being  allied  to  so  good  and  wealthy  a  person 

as  31  r.  S - d,  has  pushed  me  upon  a  discovery  that  may  he  ratal  to 

your  quiet,  and  your  daughter’s  reputation,  if  not  timely  prevented. 
Mrs.  3Iary  is  a  very  deserving  gentlewoman ;  but  you  must  pardon 
-me,  if  I  by  no  means  think  she  is  fit  to  be  my  wife,  since  she  is 
another  man’s  already,  or  ought  to  be.  In  a  word,  she  is  no  better  ! 
and  no  worse  than  actually  pregnant,  which  makes  it  necessary  that ! 
she  be  disposed  of  to  him  that  has  the  best  claim  to'  her  affections.  ■ 
Nodoubt  you  have  power  enough  over  her  .to  bring  her  to  confes-  f 
sion,  which  is  by  no  means  the  part  of  a  physician.  As  for  my  part, ! 
I  shall  wish  you  much  joy  of  a  new  son-in-law,  when  known,’  for  I  j 
am  by  no  means  qualified  to  be  of  so  near  a  kin.  Hanging  and  j 
marrying.  I  find,  go  by  destiny,  and  I  might  have  been  guilty  of  the  | 
first  had  I  not  so  narrowly  escaped  the  last.  My  best  services  to  ' 
your  daughter,  whom  I  can  be  of  little  use  to  as  a  physician,  and  of , 
much  less  in  the  quality  of  a  suitor.  The  daughter  of  so  wealthy  a  1 

gentleman  as  31  r.  S - d  can  never  want  a  husband,  therefore  the 1 

sooner  you  bestow  her  the  better,  that  the  young  Ilans  en  Kclder 


may  be  born  in  wedlock,  and  have  the  right  of  inheritance  to  so  large  ■ 
a  patrimony.  You’ll  excuse  me  for  being  so  very  free  with  you  ;  I 


for  though  I  cannot  have  the  honour  of  being  your  son-in-law,  I 
shall  ever  take  pride  in  being  among  the  number  ot  your  friends ; 
who  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

“  JOHN  RADCLIFFE.” 

The  Doctor  was,  however,  a  fevourite  of  the  female  sex,  and  not 
always  the  injured  person.  Among  others,  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
a  lady  of  quality,  whose  individuality  is  now  lost  under  the  name  of 
Lady  Betty.  She  contrived  to  be  out  of  order  week  after  week,  and  : 
at  last  fairly  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Doctor  at  being  sent  for 
on  so  many’ trifling  occasions.  Whereupon  he  told  her  father,  that 
|  it  was  his  opinion  that  her  ladyship  stood  more  in  need  of  a  confessor, 
than  a  physician,  for  he  was  convinced  her  mind  was  more  distem¬ 
pered  than  her  body.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Doctor  was  dull 
and  avoided  his  patient — he  was,  at  last  informed  by  means  of  the 
lady’s  maid,  that  he  alone  must  be  that  confessor. 

1'lereupon  he  pave  his  attendance,  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say, 
which  made  a  discovery  that  struck  him  with  amazement.  How  to 
answer  her  directly  he  knew  not,  for  she  had  made  a  sort  of  ambiguous 
confession,  which  had  only  pointed  out  her  great  respects,  for  a  certain 
person  without  any  name;  he  thereupon  told  her,  “  that  her  case  was 
somewhat  difficult,  but  he  did  not  doubt  to  ease  her  of  all  her  anxie¬ 
ties,  on  that  account,  in  a  month’s  time.”  Accordingly,  the  young 
lady  formed  an  inconceivable  joy  to  herself ;  but  the  Doctor  immedi¬ 
ately  laid  the  whole  affair  before  the  Lord  of  - - ,  her  father. 


with  a  caution  to  him  not  to  let  the  daughter  know  he  was  any  wise 
apprised  of  it,  since  it  was  in  his  power  to  prevent  her  flinging  her¬ 
self  away  with  a  man  much  beneath  her,  by  a  speedy  contract  of 
marriage  with  some  person  of  equal  extraction  :  this^  advice  was 
readily  embraced  and  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  the  lady,  who  is 
now  living,  and  one  ot  the  best  of  wives,  was  married  to  a  noble¬ 
man,  who  had  made  pretensions  to  her  for  several  months  before  this 
discovery,  within  the  time  limited,  which  at  once  absolved  the 
Doctor  of  his  promise,  and  showed  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
reputation  and  interest  of  his  friend  and  benefactor. 

The  inexorable  doctor  was  made  to  suffer  in  his  turn.  In  a  visit 
■which  he  paid  to  a  young  female  patient,  of  great  beauty,  wealth, 
and  rank,  he  was  so  smitten  with  her  charms,  as  to  make  him  stand 
in  need  of  a  physician  himself.  He  altered  his  liveries,  ordered  a 
new  coach,  ana  diclosed  his  love.  The  ungrateful  woman  ridiculed 
his  attachment,  and  made  a  good  story  of  it  to  Sir  Richard  Steele. 
The  consequence  was,  that  our  /Esc.ulapius  cuts  a  laughable  figure 
in  the  forty-fourth  number  of  the  Taller.  Dr.  Radcliffe  consoled 
himself  with  his  old  friends  and  his  old  wine. 


I  Lord  N.’s  Game  Joke. — On  being  informed  last  autumn 
of  the  elopement  of  Mrs.  31 — ,  whose  maiden  name  was  W — ,  his 
Lordship  said,  “  Then  we  must  look  out  our  fleecy  hosiery.” — 
“  Why  so,  my  Iiord?” — “Because,”  said  his  Lordship,  “it  is 
I  an  unerring  symptom  of  a  sudden,  long,  and  severe  winter,  to  see, 

I  so  early  in  the  season,  the  -woodcocks  forsake  the  moors. 


Attempt  at  Theory. — Dr.  Bardsley,  of  Manchester,  in  an 
Essay  on  Popular  Sports,  alludes  to  some  very  singular  on?s  in 
Lancashire.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  he,  says,  in  a  case  lately 
brought  forward  at  the  Manchester  Sessions,  “  that  two  persons, 
upon  some  trifling  dispute  at  a  public-house,  agreed  to  lock  them 
selves  up  in  a  room  with  the  Landlord,  and  fight  it  out  according 
to  the  Bolton  method.  This  contest  lasted  a  long  time,  and  was 
only  terminated  by  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  nose,  and  a 
part  of  an  ear,  belonging  to  one  of  the  parties,  which  were  actually 
bitten  off  by  the  other  during  the  fight.  Thfe  sufferer  exhibited  at 
the  trial  part  of  the  ear  so  torn  off ;  and  when  asked  by  the 
Counsel  what  had  become  of  that  part  of  bis  nose  which,  was 
missing — he  replied  with  perfect  naivete — “  That  he  believed 
his  antagonist  had  swallowed  it ! !”  “  It  lias  (adds  the  Doctor), 

happened  to  the  Writer  of  these  remarks  to  witness  in  more 
than  one  ■  instance,  the  picking  up  in  the  streets  lacerated 
portions  of  ears  and  finger's.”  The  late  3'1'r.  Windham, 
who  was  a  great  theorist  in  his  way,  attributed  the  superior 
bravery  of  the  people  of  Lancashire  to  their  fondness  for  bull  bait¬ 
ing.  As,  however,  they  held  an  equally  distinguished  place  loi. 
acuteness,  may  not  this  be  traced  to  this  constant  necessity,  for 
persons  being  on  the  alert,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look  out,  who  may 
not  choose  that  their  noses,  ears,  or  fingers  should  serve  as  a  meal 
either  for  their  friends  or  the  pigs  ? 


tt  A  Repartee.— While  Napoleon  was  yet  a  subaltern  in 
the  army,  a  Russian  officer  with  much  self-sufficiency  remarked, 
“  that  his  country  fought  tor  glory,  and  the  French  tor  gain.  x  ou 
are  perfectly  right,”  answered  Napoleon,  for  every  one  fights  for 
that  which  he  dees  not  possess.” 


The  Sleepers  of  the  House* — Sheridan,  one  evening, 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  debate  in  the  House  ot  Coiiimona,  took  an 
opportunity,  on  perceiving  a.  member  rise  who  was  remarkable  for 
prosing ,  to  retreat  tor  the  purpose  of  taking  some  refreshment.  He 
remained  absent  for  some  lime.  On  his  return,  he  saw  near  him 
several  members,who,  having  (alien  into  a  nap,  were  reclining  in  very 
indulgent  attii^ides  on  the  scats;  one  among  them,  remarkable  .or 
his  corpulency^  was  snoring  in  an  elevation  of  tone  that  at  intervals 
might  be  very  oistinctly  heard;  when  the  dramatic  wit,  entering  in  a 
huiry, exclaimed  in  (he  words  of  Shakspcarc, 

- “  What’s  the  business  9 


That,  such  an  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley?” 


NOVEL  AUCTION  AT  GARRAWAY'S  COFFEE - 

HOUSE. 

(From  the  Traveller .) 

A  Man  warranted  Sound, a  good  Feeder  and  Walker.— Atrial  allowed. 

On  Monday  last  a  respectable  auctionoer  put  up  for  sale  at  Garra- 
way’s  coffee-house,  according  to  the  description  in  his  particular  of 
sale,  life  interest  of  a  gentleman,  aged  52,  arising  from  4001.  in 
the  4  per  Cents.  Bank  of  England ;  when  a  most  ludicrous  and 
novel  scene  took  place.  The  auctioneer  stated,  by  way  of  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  persons  assembled  to  bid  for  the  property,  that  the  per¬ 
son  whose  life  interest  he  was  about  to  offer  for  sale,  “  was  as  sound 
as  a  roach,”  and  a  good  walker. 

“  I  have,”  said  he,  “  had  him  examined  by  a  regular  surgeon  ; 
and  I  have  also  got  a  letter  from  a  person  who  has  known  him  since 
he  was  12  years  old,  to  prove  lie  has  never  had  any  serious  illness, 
or  a  particular  complaint ;  and  also  a  surgeon’s  certificate  that  he 
is  sound.”  He  then  produced  a  letter  directed  to  him,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect : — 

“  I  have  known  Mr.  W.  this  forty  years,  and  I  have  never  known 
him  to  have  any  serious  illness,  or  a  particular  complaint. 

“  W— S — ” 

After  this  letter  had  been  handed  round  the  room,  a  surgeon’s 
certificate  was  produced,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  viz—  I 
“  This  is  to  certifv,  that  1  have  rainntely  examined  into  the  state 
of  Mr.  E.  W.’s  health,  and  find  that  he  has  not  any  (organic)  disease. 

Dec.  2,  1822.  “  R - R - , 

“  3Jember  of  the  R.  C.  of  Surgeons,  London.” 
After  this, it  was  remarked  to  the  auctioneer  that  the  certificates  did 
not  prove  the  gentleman  a  good  goer,  and  that  proof  ought  to  be 
produced  that  he  was,  to  which  the  auctioneer  agreed,  and  sent  for 
the  gentleman,  his  employer, who  soon  arrived, when  he  was  requested 
by  the  auctioneer  to  Walk  up  and  down  the  room,  by  way  of  trial, and 
prove  that  he  was  a  good  walker,  which  was  directly  complied  with, 
and  a  walking  scene  took  place  onse  up  and  down  the  public  sale¬ 
room,  before  all  the  persons  assembled.  After  this,  the  auctioneer 
was  asked  if  he  would  warrant  him  sound,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  ot 
return  the  deposit ;  the  biddings  then  commenced,  and  soon  got  up 
to  401.;  when  the  auctioneer,  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  price,  stated 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  his  employer  but  alittle  lame,  of 
no  consequence ;  that  lie  was  a  very  hearty  eater  ;  he  had  dined  with 
him  once,  and  he  had  never  seen  any  one  eat  more;and  again  request¬ 
ed  his  employer,  who  waB  sitting  down  in  the  auction-room,  to 
walk  up  and  down  once  more,  whiclThe  willingly  did,  which  caused 
the  lot  to  be  knocked  down  for  fi51.,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
the  company  assembled,  and  who  had  witnessed  this  hovel  auction. 

French  Opinion  on  English  Manners. — The  gross 
ignorance  displayed  in  the  French  newspapers  with  respect  to  the 
manners  and  character  of  Englishmen,  and  the  nature  of  our  con¬ 
stitution  and  laws,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  remark.  On  the 
first  renewal  of  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  after  a  long  j 
war,  during  which  the  French  Government  had  used  every  possible 
means  of  misleading  and  deceiving  the  , people,  it  was  not  astonishing 
to  find  the  most  absurd  stories  currently  reported  and  implicitly  be¬ 
lieved*  But  even  now  the  peculiarities  of  our  national  character 
seem  to  be  as  little  understood  as  ever.  Boxing  and  dog-fighting 
arc  to  a- Frenchman  matters  of  endless  wonderment;  and  m  his  ad¬ 
miration  he  believes,  like  3Iathews*  prisoner  of  war,  that  every¬ 
body  boxes  in  England.”  Tpus  a  Paris  paper  lately  asserted  that 
j  manv  ladies  of  high  rank  witnessed  the  prodigious  ralAcide  of  the 
!  dog  Rilly  in  the  Westminster  pit.  Another  gravely  quoted  Life  in 
i  London  as  a  picture  of  the  mode  of  living  in  England. 

Antiquarianism. — Vaillant,  the  great  French  medal¬ 
list,  fearing  to  fall  a  prey  to  an  Algerine  corsair  in  the  3feditcrra- 
nean,  swallowed  several  medals  he  had  found  in  Africa.  He  escap¬ 
ed,  however,  the  fate  hefeared,  and  got  safe  to  France,  but  was  not 
a  little  incommoded  with  the  medals  he  had  swallowed,  which  would 
not  pass  like  the  waters  of  Scarborough.  By  the  aid  of  a  skilful  phy¬ 
sician,  he  was  relieved  from  time  to  time, to  the  great  joy  ot  his  learn¬ 
ed  brethren,  who  were  for  mjny  days  anxiously  wailing  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  an  Otho,  which  wag  one  of  the  last  regained. 

Smart  Reply.— Two  friends  meeting  after  an  absence  of 
some  years,  during  which  time  the  one  had  increased  considerably  in 
bulk,  and  the  otherstill  resembling  only  the  “  effigy  of  aman,”  say  * 
the  stout  gentleman — “  Why,  Dick,  you  look  as  if  you  have  r.ot  had 
a  dinner  since  I  saw  you  last  “  And  you,”  replied  the  other, 
“  look  as  if  you  had  been  at  dinner  ever  since.” 

Paging  a  Sermon.— Mr.—  being  lately  on  a  visit  in 
a  certain  country  village,  was  told  by  his  friend,  who  knew  that  he 
was  a  gveat  admirer  ol  sermons,  that  he  would  have  a  rich  treat  on 
Sunday, as  their  rector  was  allowed  by  ail  to  be  an  excellent  preacher, 

M r.  — — — attended,  and  sat  close  to  the  pulpit.  The  Reverend 
Gentleman  had  not  held  forth  many  minutes, before  Mr.  began 
to  page  him  at  intervals,  as  thus — “  Barrow"*—' “  South"—"  Clarke ” 

“  Tillalson" — “  Blair ” — and  so  on,  which  he  did  in  so  audible  a 
tone,  that  the  clergyman,  nettled  at  these  comments,  at  length  leant 
over,  and,  in  an  under  tone,  observed  “  You  are  a  very  impertinent 
fellow.”--“  That's  your  own  !"  said  31  r."*,  ■  — ■  t 

Singular  Custom  at  Hallaton.— The  town  of  Hal- 
Jaton,  Leicestershire,  is  distinguished  by  a  singular  and  ludicrous 
ancient  custom.  A  piece  of  land  was  bequeathed  to  the  use  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  rector  for  providing  “  two  hare  pies,  a  quantity  of  ale, 
and  two  dozen  penny  loaves,  to  be  scrambled  for  on  Easter  Monday  1 
annually.”  The  land,  before  the  enclosure  took  place,  was  called  ! 
j“  Hare-crop  Leys;”  and  at  the  time  of  dividing  the  fields,  in  1770, 
a  piece  was  allotted  to  the  rector  in  lieu  of  the  said  leys.  The  custom 
is  still  continued ;  but  instead  ot  hare,  the  rector  provides  two  large 
pies  made  of  veal  and  bacon  ;  these  arc  divided  into  parts  and  put  into 
a  sack,  and  about  2  gallons  of  ale  in  2  wooden  bottles  without  handles 
or  strings,  are  also  put  in  to  a  sack  ;  the  penny  loaves  are  cut  into  quar¬ 
ters  and  put  in  a  basket.  Thus  prepared, the  men  leave  the  rectory,  and 
are  soon  joined  by  the  women  and  children,who  march  to  a  place  called 
“  Hare-pie-bank,”  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  town. 
In  the  course  of  this  journey,  the  pieces  of  bread  arc  occasionally 
thrown  for  scrambling  ;  but  the  pies  and  ale  are  carried  to  the  grand 
rustic  theatre  of  confusion.  This  in  oldeu  time  (though  not  upon  so 
great  a  scale,  or  destined  lor  such  bloody  feats,  as  the  Roman  am¬ 
phitheatres)  consisted  of  a  bank  with  a  small  trench  round  it,  and  a 
circular  hole  in  the  centre.  Into  this  the  pies  and  ale  are  promiscu¬ 
ously  thrown,  and  every  frolicsome  athletic  youth  who  is  fond  of  the 
sport,  rushes  forward  to  seize  a  bit,  or  bear  away  a  bottle.  Confu¬ 
sion  ensues,  and  what  began  in  puerile  sport  has  occasionally  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  boxing  match.  To  the  credit  of  the  town  it  lias  ended, 
for  a  number  of  years,  in  peace;  and  the  day  has  been  spent  in  the 
greatest  hilarity— Provincial  paper.  i 

Poor  Military.— A  young  Ensign  residing  in  lodging 
the  rooms  of  which  were  very  small,  was  visited  by  a  fashional 
friend,  who  had  no  sooner  entered  than  he  exclaimed — “  Heaven  a 
fend  me,  Charles,  where  do  you  find  space  to  breathe  here  ;  wh 
there’s  hardly  room  enough  for  a  cock  to  crow  in  ?  how  long  ha 
you  been  in  this  nutshell  ?” — “  Not  long  enough,”  said  the  othi 
archly-  “  to  become  a  kernel."'  _ 


ON  THE  CORONATION  CEREMONIAL, 


FROM  AN 


Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of.  the  Kingly  Office , 

By  T.  C.  BANKS,  Esq. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CORONATION  CEREMONIAL. 

A  Coronation  proces'ion  is  a  solemnity  not  known  in  Europe 
till  long  after  the  times -of 'Christianity  The  Romans,  who 
abhorred  tiro  tithe  of  King,  admitted  no  other  crown  tor  their 
lisvt'erors  hot  such  as  was  the  ornament  of  a  conqueror  or  ge¬ 
neralissimo.  and  which  was  ordinarily  placed  on  th^ir  h  ads  by 
the  prseiorian  guard,  or  by  the  preceding  Emperor  ill  designing 

a  successor.  '  V  ■  •  ,  ,  .... 

Constantine  is  said  to  hat'e  been  the  first  who  laid  aside  the 
laurel,  and  wore  only  the  diadem  of  gold  and  precious  stones; 
which  being  sometim  es  worn  over  the  helmet,  and  drawn  after¬ 
wards  across  the. head  from  Car  to  ear,  gave  occasion  (probably) 
to  the  form  of.  the  arched  Imperial  Crown,:  which  with  eccle¬ 
siastical  ceremony  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Justin  the  \otniger 
in  the,  East,  A.  D.  565,  and  of  Charles  the  Great  in  the  \vest, 

.  A.  D.  801.  ■  ,  ■  ■ 

|  Although  a  Coronation  ceremony  is  the  most  .solemn,  and 
1  most  magnitient  which  Great  Britain  can  boast;  yet,  with; some 
,-egi  et,  probably,  the  people  observe  that  later  times  have  abated 
much  of  the  splendour  with  .which  it  was  formerly  attended, 

,.  .when  Kings  and  Queens  made  their  procession  on  horseback 
.'*fcssa  the  Lower  to  the  llpyut  palace,  a»:  was  the  custom,  at 
least  from  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second  to  that  of  Charles 
the  Second,  whose  procession  from  tile  Tower  took  up  qm  defy, 
and-bih  Coronation  the  next  day.  '• . 

With  regard  to  lbe  histories  of  bur  ancient  writers,  it  is  not  a 
little  singular,  that,  although  they  mention  when-,  where,  and  by 
w>  offl,  the  Kings  of  England,  from  the  time  of  Athelstan  to 
Richard  the  First  were  crowned,  they  nevertheless. take  no  no¬ 
tice  of  the  ceremonies  used  on  such  occasions.  That  Monarch 
being  the  first  who  is  indebted  to  them  for  a  particular  incite¬ 
ment  of  the  public  procession,  with  the  ecclesiastical  form  ob¬ 
served. when. he  was  solemnly  anointed  King,  and  invested  with 
the  British  crown.  The  manner  was  thus ...  • 

THE  CORONATION-  OF  RICHARD  THE  FIRi3lV 
First,  the  Archbishops  @f  Canterbury,  Roan*.  Triers,  and  Dub¬ 
lin,  with  all  the  other  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  Clergy,  apparelled 
in  rich  copes,  and  having  the  cross,  holy  water,  and  censers  car¬ 
ried  before  them,  came  to  fetch  him  at  the  door  of  his  privy 
charterer;  where  receiving  him,  they  led  him  to  the  Church  of 
Westminster  in  solemn  procession,  until  they  came  before  the 
high  altar. 

Tn  the  middle  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  went  four  Barons 
bearing  candlesticks  with  tapers — after  whom  came 

Ge  fiery  de  Lucy,  bearing  the  cap  of  maintenance  ;  . and  next 
to  him  John  Marshall,  bearing  a  massy  pair  of  gold  spurs— 
then  followed 

William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Striguil  (alias,  Pembroke),  who 
hare  the  Royal  Sceptre,  in  the  top  whereof  wes  a  cross  of  gold— 
and  next  to  him 

William  Fit*- Patrick,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  bare  the  warder 
or  rod,  having  on  the  top  thereof  a  dove— then  came  three  other 
Earls,  viz. —  .«-•.«  .»  •-. 

David,  EaH  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  the  King  Of  Scots; 

Tohn  Etui  of  Mortaigne,  the  King’s  brother; 

Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  ; 

eacij  of  which  Earls  bare  a  sword  upright  in  his  hand,  the 
scabbards  being  richly  adorned  with  gold. 

After  them  followed  six  Earls  and  Barons  bearing,  a  checker  j 
table,  upon  which  were  set  the  King’s  scutcheons  of  arm; ;  then  j 
came 

William  Mandevtlle  Earl  of  Albermarle,  bearing  a  crown  of  I 
gold,  a  great  height,  before  the  King,  who  followed,  having  the  1 
Bishop  of  Durham,  on  his.  right  hand,  and  Reynold  Bishop  of 
Bath  oh  .the  left,  over  whom  a  canopy  was  home. 

In  this  order  his  Majesty  came  into  the  Church  of  Westmin¬ 
ster;  where  before  the  high  ajtar,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  and 
the  reliquesof  certain  Saints,  he  took*  solemn  oath  that  he  should 
|  observe  peace,  honour,  and  reverence  to  Almighty  God,  to  bis 
.  Church,  and  to  his  Ministers,,  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  also,  that 
he  s!i*>t|Id. exercise  upright  justice  to  the  people  committed  to  his 
cJve.rge. ;.  .and  that  he  shfgjjd.  abrogate  and  disannul  all  evil  laws, 
and  wrongful  customs,  if  any  were  to  be  found  in  the  precinct  of 
his  realm,  and  maintain  those  which  were  good  and  laudable. 

This  done,  he  put  off  all  his  garments  from  his  middle  up¬ 
wards,  but  only  his  shirt,  which  was  open  on  the  shoulders,  that 
he  might  be  anointed;  then  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
anointed  him  in  three  places;  on  the  heart,  on  the  shoulder,  and 
on  tiie  right  arm,  with  prayfers  in  such  casts  accustomed.  After 
this  lie  covered  his  head  with  alinen  cloth,  hallowed,  and  sethia 
cap  thereon  ;  and  then,  after  he  bad  put  on  his  Royal  garment, 
and  his  uppermost  robe,  the  Archb'shop  delivered  him  the  sword 
with  which  he  should  beat  down  the  enemies  of  the  Church; 
which  done,  two  Earls  put  his  shoes  upon  his  feet,  and  having  his 
mantle  put  on  him.  the  Archbishop  forbade  him,  on  the  behalf 
of  Almighty  God,  to  presume  to  take  upon  him  this  dignity,  except 
he  faithf  ully  meant  to  perform  those  things  which  he  had  there 
sworn  to  perform.  Whereunto  the  King  made  answer,  that  by 
God's  grace  lie  would  perform  them. 

Then  the  King  took  the  crown  beside  the  ajtar,  and  delivered 
itto  the  Archbishop,  which  he  set  upon  the  King’s  head,  de¬ 
livering  him  the  sceptre  to  hold  in  his  right  hand,  and  rod  royal 
in  his  left  hand,  and  thus  bging  crowned,  he  was  brought  back 
by  the  Bishops  and  Barons,  with  the  cross  and  candlesticks,  and 
three  swords,  passing  forth  before  him  unto  his  scat. 

When  the  Bishop,  who  sang  Mass,  came  to  the  offertory,  the 
two  Bishops  that  brought  him  to  the  Church  led  him  to  the 
altar,  and  brought  him  back  again.  The  Mass  ended,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  brought,  with  solemn  procession,  into  his  chamber, 
and  so  the  whole  ceremony  was  concluded. 

THE  CORONATION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  GEORGE  I, 
October  Will,  1714: 

The  time  of  the  King’s  Coronation  having  been  fixed,  his 
Majesty,  in  imitation  of  his  Royal  predecessors,  resolved  to 
grace  the  solemnity  by  advancing  some  of  the  former  Peers  to 
higher  degrees,  and  by  creating  some  new  ones.  Accordingly, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  he  was  pleased  to  direct  letters  parent 
to  pass  the  great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  for  creatine—  ^ 
James,  Lord  Chan d os,  Earl  of  Caernarvon  ;' but  that  Lord 
dying,  his  eldest  son  James  was  created  Viscount  of  Wilton 
Com.  Hereford,  and  Earl  of  Caei-nat-vAn 


Com.  Hereford,  and  Earl  of  Caernarvon. 

Lewis,  Lord  Rockingham,  Baron  of  Throwley,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  Viscount  Sondes  of  Lees-Court,  in  the  same  countv 
and  Earl  ot  Rockingham.  y’ 

Charles,  Lord  Ossulston.  Earl  of  Tankcrville. 

Charles,  Lord  Halifax,  Viscount  Sunburv,  in’  th«  conntv  of 
Middlesex,  and  Earl  of  Halifax.  '  -  COunty  ot 


I  Flfheage,  Lord  Guernsey,  Earl  of  Aylesford,  in  the  county  ! 

|  of  Kent-. 

j  John  Lord  Harvey.  Earl  of  Bristol. 

;  Thomas,  Lord  Pelham.  Viscount  Haughtort,  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  and  Earl  of -Clare. 

Herirv,  Earl  of  Thomsnd,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
Viscount  Tadcaster,  in  the  county  of  York, 
j  James,  Viscount  Castleton.of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  Baron 
S  lundersmi  of  Saxby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

Bennet,  Lord  Sherard,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  Baron  of 
Harborough.  in  the  county  of  Leicester. 

Gcrvase,  Lord  Pierrepont,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  Baron 
Picrrepont  of  Hanslop,  in  the  county  of  Bucks. 

Henry  Boyle,  Esquire,  Baron  of  Carlton,  in  the  county  of 
|  York. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  Baron  of  Cobham. 
i  The  day  before,  by  order  of  the  Court  cf  Aldermen,  the  Lord 
|  Mayor  elect,  the  Recorder,  ahrt  the  two  Sheriffs,  went  to  Su 
;  James’s,  to  desire  the  honour  of  iris  Majesty's  presence  in  the 
city  on  the  Lovd  Mayor’s  Day.  His  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  conferred  the  honour  of 
Knighthood  on  Robert  Breedon,  Esq.  one  of  the  Sheriff’s.' 

On  the  16th  of  October  was  held,  at  St.  James’s,  a  Chapter 
of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  where  the  King  and 
several  of  th*  Knights  Companions  being  present,  Charles,  Duke 
ef  Bolton,  .John,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lionel  Cran field,  Earl  of 
Dorset  and  Middlesex,  and  Charles.  Earl  of  Halifax,  were 
elected^Knigbts  Companions  of  the  said  Order,  having  been 
first  introduced  into  the  Chapter,  and  knighted  by  the  Sovereign 
with  the  sword  of  state:  and  then  withdrawing,  were  afterwards 
severally  sent  for  in,  (according  to  the  usual  forms  of  the  Order 
1  above  mentioned),  and  invested  with  the  Garter  and  George, 

I  with  the  usti-.il  ceremonies. 

The  20th  of  October  being  appointed  for  his  Majesty’s  Cbro- 
nation,  the  same  was  pei  formed  in  manner  following . 

His  Majesty  came  to  Westminster  about  nine  in  the  morning, 

,  and  retired  into  the  Court  of  Wards,  till  the  Nubility,  and  those 
who  formed  the  first  part  of  the  proceeding,  being  put  in  order 
by  the  Heralds,  came  down  in  solemn  procession  to  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall,  where  his  Majesty  being  seated  under  his  canopy  of 
state,  the  sword  and  spurs  were  presented  to  him,  and  laid  upon 
the  table  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall. 

Then  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  of  Westminster  having 
brought  the  crown  and  other  regalia,  with  the  bible,  chalice,  and 
patena,  they  were  presented  severally  to  his  Majesty,  and  shortly 
after  were,  together  with  the  swords  and  spurs,  delivered  to  the  i 
Lords  appointed  to  carry  them.  ■  _  | 

Whereupon  the  procession  began  'in  this  manncr:—'Th 
Dean’s  beadle  of  Westminster ;  the  High  Constable  <-f  W  J 
minster,  with  his  staff;  drums  arid  trumpets;  six  clerks  .in  Chan 
cerv,  twodbreast.,  (as  all  the  former  part  of  the  proceeding  went): 
Chaplains  having  dignities  ;  Aldermen  of  London  ;  Masters  in 
Chancery ;  the  King’  s-ybuhger  serjeants  ;  the  Solicitor  and  At¬ 
torney  -Generhl ;  the  King's  ancient  serjeants;  Gen ! Gen en  al 
the  Privy  Bedchamber’:  Judges ;  'children  of  Westminster,  and;1 
of  the  Kirig’s  Chapel;  Quire  t>f  Westminster,  and  Gentidmer 
of  the  Chapel ;  Prebendaries  of  Westminster  ;  Master  of  tor 
Jewel-house;  and  Privy  Councillors  not  Peers ;  ail  in  their 
proper  habits,  as  usual  at  .Coronations. 

Then  two  Pursuivants  of  Arms;  Barons  in  their  crimson  velvet 
robes,  with  their  coronets  in  their  hands,  (two  abreast,  as  all  j 
the  Peers  went)';  Bishops;  a  Herald  of  Arms;  Viscotsnts ;  fwo  1 
Heralds  of  Arbis';  Earls;  two  Heralds  of  Arms;  Marquises;  1 
two  Heralds  of -Arms  ;  Dukes;  two  Rings  of  Arfns,  with  the  r  i 
coronets  ;  the  Lord  Privy  Seal;  Lord  President  of  the  Council; 
Lord  Archbishop  of  York;  Lord  Chancellor;  two  persons  re¬ 
presenting  the  Dukes  of  Aquitain  and  Normandy. 

Next,  the  Lords- who  bore  the  regalia,  viz.  thd  Lari  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  St,  Edward’s  staff;  Lord  ViscOu-nt  Longtievilie,  in  right 
of  his  claim,  the  spurs;  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex,  the 
sceptre  with  the  cross  ;  the  Earls  of  Sunderland,  Pembroke,  and, 
Lincoln,  the  three  swords;  then  Garter’s  Deputy,  with  hijs 
coronet,  between  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  and  the  Lord’ 
Mayor  of  London;  then  the  T<prrt  Great  Chamberlain  of  Eng¬ 
land  single;  them  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ftr 
hi s  robes  of  estate*  of  crimson  velvet,  furred  with  ermine,  his 
coronet  set  with  preciotrs  stones,  and  cap  borne  by  the  Lori  of 
Hertford,  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion,  and  wearing  a  like  cap 
of  crimson  volJet,  turned  up  with  ermine,  try  hf$  Majesty’s 
royal  permission,  his  -train  supported  by  A  ugustus  Schutx  and 
Adolphus  Oughfon.  JRqrs.  the  two  eldest  Grooms  of  his:  Royal 
HighnessY  Bedchamber,  assisted  by  Henry  KiJlegrew,  Esq.- 
Gentleman  of  jiis  Royal  Highness’s  Robes.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
with  the  sword  of  state,  between  the  Duke  of  Montague,  Lord 
"High,  Constable  for  that  day,  and  the  EaSlof  Suffolk  and  Bin- 
don.  as  Earl  Marshal  of  England;  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord 
.  High  Steward  on  that  occasion,  with  the  crown,  between  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  bearing  the  sceptre  with  the  dove,  and  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  with  the  orb  j  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  with  : 
the  bible,  between  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  with  i 
the  patena,  and  the'  Bishop  of  Bangor  With  the  chalice. 

Then  the  King,  in  his  royal  robes  of  crimson  velvet,  furred  j 
with  ermine,  and  bordered  with  a  rich  broad  gold  lace,  wearing  j 
the  cellar -of  the  Order  of  St.  George,  (as  dirt-all  the  Knights  of 
the  said  Order),  and  the  Knights  of.  the -Order  of  St.  Andrew 
wore  likewise  the  collar  of  that.  Order,  and  on  his  head  a  cap  of 
estate  of  crimson  velvet,  turned  up  with  ermine,  adorned  with 
a  circle  of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds,  supported  by  the 
Bishops  of  Durham,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  under  a  canopy, 
borne  by  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  his  train  borhe  by 
four  Noblemen’s  eldest  sons,  viz.  Lord  Walden,  Lord  Mande-  j 
vile,  Lord  Rialton,  Lord  Desford,  assisted  by  the  King’s  Vice 
Chamberlaih,  in  the  absence  of  the  Master  of  the  R.obes ;  .the 
Serjeants  at  Arms  and  Gentlemen  Tensioners  going  on  each 
side.  ;.u  ,  r  . 

The  regalia  and  capopv.  ;  <  i  1 

•  Next  followed  the  Captain  of,  his  Majesty’s  Horse-guard,  be¬ 
tween  the  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  and  the  Captain 
of  the  band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  with  the  Lieutenant  and 
Standard-bearer  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners  on  either  hand  of 
them;  and  the  Officers  and  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  closed  the 
proceeding.  r. 

Thus  the  whole  proceeding  marched  on  foot  upon  blue  cloth 
I  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  houses  and  streets  on  each  side  being 
.  crowded  with  vast  numbers  of  spectators,  expressing  their  great 
;  satisfaction  by  loud  anti  repeated  acclamations. 

Being  entered  into  the  Church,  and  all  duly  placed,  tiie  Lor.i 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  performed  this  great  solemnity, 
began  with  the  recognition,  which  ended  with  a  great  shout  from' 
i  each  side  of  the  theatre;  then  his  Majesty  made  hi*  first  obla- 
■  lion,  and, the  Lords  who  bore  the.regaiia,  presented  them  at  the 
altar.  The  Litahv  was  sung  on  the  east  side  of  the  theatre  by 
the  Bishops  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  Norwich;  and  after 
the  Epistle,  Gospel,  and  Nicene  Creed,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 


^jKNr^cnnon,  fci#  Majesty  repeated  find -sic#  the  !>,cj,r 

tioh  or  Test  established  by  certain  Acts  of  Paili'ament  made  in’ 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne,  and  took  the 
Coronation  Oath,  which  lie  likewise  subscribed;  and  in  King 
Edward’s  chair,  placed  iri  the  middle  of  the  area  before  die  altar 
was  anointed,  and  presented  with  tbe  spurs,  and  girt  with  the 
sword,  and  vested  with  his  purple  robes;  and  having  received 
the  ring,  the  ofb  and  sceptres,  was  solemnly  crowned  about  two 
o’clock,  the  people  expressing  their  joy  with  loud  and  repeated 
acclamation^,  the  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding,  and  the 
great  guns  being  discharged ;  whereupon  his  Royal" Highness 
I  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Peers,  put  on  their  coronets,  and  1 
j  the  Bishops  their  caps,  the  Dukes  of  Aquitain  and  Normandy  | 
!  their  hats,  and  the  Kings  of  Arms  their  coronets, 
i  Then  Ihe  holy  bible  was  presented  to  his  Majesty  bv  the  Arch-  ' 
j  bishop ;  and  his  Majesty  having  received  the  benediction,  sat 
j  down  in  his  chair,  and  then  vouchsafed  to  kiss  the  Archbishops 
j  and  Bishops;  and  being  enthroned,  his  Koval  Highness  the 
j  Prince  of  Wales,  nud  the  Lords  .Spiritual  and  Temporal,  did 
I  their  homages,  and  seemingly  kissed  his  Majesty’s  left  cheek, 
i  and  afterwards  touched  the  crown,  while  the  Treasurer  of  the 
j  Household  threw  about  the  Coronation  medals, 
j  Then  his  Majesty  made  his  second  oblation,  and  received  the 
holy  Communion;  and  after  the  final  prayers,  retired  into 
King  Edward’s  Chapel ;  and  being  vested  in  his  robes  of  velvet, 
and  the  whole  proceeding  being  again  put  in  order,  his  Majesty 
returned  to  Westminster  Hall,  wearing  his  crown  of  state,  and 
the  Poersand  Kings  of  Arms  their  coronets. 

The  King  dined  at  a  table  in  the  upper  end  of  Jthe  hall,  with 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  left  hand  ;  and 
the  Nobility  and  othef  persons  ofquality  were  seated  at  their  re¬ 
spective  tables,  which  were  all  ready  furnished  before  their  com¬ 
ing  in;  the  hot  meat,  or  first  course  for  his  Majesty’s  table,  for 
which  space  was  left,  was  served  up  with  the  proper  ceremony, 
being  preceded  by  the  Officers,  &e.  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth, 
and  by  the  Lord  High  Steward,  between  tl#e  Lord  High  Con¬ 
stable,  and  the  Lord  Marshal  on  horseback. 

And  just  before  the  second  course,  Lewis  Dymoke,  Esq.  his 
Majesty’s  Champion,  in  complete  armour,  rode  into  the  hall, 
between  the  Lord  High  Constable  and  Earl  Marshal  before 
mentioned,  and  performed  the  challenge ;  after  which,  Garter’s 
Deputy,  attended  by  the  other  Officers  of  Arms,  proclaimed  his 
Majesty’s  style  tn  Lilt  in,  French,  and  English. 

Dinner  being  ended,  and  all  things  performed  with  great 
splendour  and  magnificence,  about  seven  o’clock  his  Majesty 
returned  to  St.  James’s  ;  and  the  day  concluded  with  bon  flees, 
illuminations,  ringing  of  bells,  and  other  demonstrations  of  a 
general  joy  and  satisfaction. 

There  scarcely  wavs,  ever  such  an  appearance  of  Lords  Spiritual 
aud  Temporal,  as  on  this  occasion,  since  the  Conquest. 


ON  THE  CORONATION  CEREMONIAL. 


The  following  are  some  further  particulars  con¬ 
nected  wit!)  the  ceremony  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Kinjis  of  England,  of  which  ceremony,  on  the  Co¬ 
ronation  of  his  late  Majesty,  we  gave  aa  account 
yesterday  : — 

The  several  quantities  of  plate  delivered  at  the  Coronation, 
according  to  the  claims,  and  which  are  in  customary  quantities 
at  other  Coronations  :  — 

1.  To  the  Lord  Almoner,  for  the  day,  505  ounces  of  gilt 
plate  in  two  large  gilt  chased  basins. 

2.  The  gold  cup  and  cover  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
wr.s  20  ounces  of  pure  gold 

5.  To  the  .Mayor  of  Oxford,  a  high  gilt  bowl  and  cover, 
richly  chased,  of  110  ounces,  as  a  gift  from  the  King  to  that 
Ciry,  with  his  Majesty’s  arms  engraved  on  it. 

4.  To  the  Champion,  a  high  Itowl  and  cover,  finely  chased 
and  gilt,  of  56  ounces— all  which  bowls  were  enchased  with  his 
Majesty ’s,cipbcr. 

.5.  To  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Chief  Butler  of -England, 
for  the  day,  a  cup  of  pure  gold,  of  52  Ounces. 

6.  To  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  as  Chief  Officer  of  the 
Ewry,  two  large  gilt  chased  basins,  and  one  gilt  chased  ewer. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury,  as  his  fee,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ancient  usage,  receives  the  purple  velvet  chair,  cushion, - 
ai  d  footstool,  whereon  he  si-.s  at  the  Coronation  The  officers 
of  tM  removing  waidrebe  also  usually  receive,  as  then  fee,  the 
pall  of  cloth  of  gold  held  over  the  King  at  his  Coronation. 


EXCLAMATION  OF  THE  SACRED  AND  ROYAL  HABITS,  AND  OTHER' 

ORNAMENTS  WITH  WHICH  THE  KING'S  AND  QUEENS  ARE  IN--  ; 

VESTED  ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  CORONATION. 

The  mantle,  Dalmatica.  or  open  pall,  otherwise  called  the'-  1 
imperial  pall,  was  heretofore  a  rich  embroidery,  with  golden - 
eagles  ;  hut  being  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  together  with  all.; 
the  rest  of  the  regalia,  except  ’the 'am pal  and  Spoon  (alFwIflc'SK 
were  constantly  kept  in  the  church  of  Westminster),  sacrile-  j 
piously  plundered  away,  a  very  rich  gold  and  purple  brocaded  j 
tissue  is  made  use  of  ins* end  thereof,  the  ground  or  outside  1 
whereof  is  shot  with  gold  thread,  brocaded  wiih  gold  and  silver 
trait,  (mostly  gold),  with  large  flowers  of  gold  frosted,  heigh¬ 
tened  with  seme  liule  silver  flowers,  and  all  the  trails  ami  flowers 
edged  about  with  purple,  or  deep  mazarine  blue 

The  supertunica ,  surcoat,  or  close  pall,  is  a  close  coat  with  1 
phin  sleeves,  of  a  very  thick  and  rich  cloth  of  gold  tissue,  shot 
with  gold  thread  and  gold  flowers,  brocaded  and  frosted,  with¬ 
out  either  silk  or  velvet.  The  length  behind,  is  a  yard,  quarter 
and  halt ;  and  before,  a  yard  and  quarter,  having  only  one  slit 
behind,  a  quarter  and  half  deep,  which  divides  it  into  two  skirts, 
each  skirt  beiiv  just  a  yard  and  a  half,  so  that  the  whole  compass  at 
the  bottom  is  three  yards.  Tothis  belongs  a  belt,  or  girdle,  made 
of  the  same  cloth  of  tissue,  lined  with  a  white  watered  tabby,  with  1 
a  gold  buckle,  runner,  and  tab,  to  which  hangers  of  the  same  j 
are  affixed  fur  the  King’s  sword,  wherewith  lie  is  girded. 

1  he  arruill  is  made  of  the  same  o»’oth  of  tissue  as  the  super-  ! 
tunica,  or  close  pall, -and  lined  with  crimson  Florence  sarcenet,  j 
flic  length  of  it  is  about  an  el),  and  the  breadth  of  it  three 
inches,  with  two  double  ribands  at  each  end.  with  crimson  taffeiy, 
viz. .  I  wo  at  the  corners  of  the  ends,  to  tie  it  below  the  elbows, 
and  two  a  little  higher  for  tying  it  above  the  elbows. 

J  he  colobinm  sindnms,  or  surplice  (saving  that  it  is  without 
sleeves)  is  the  last  garment  put  upon  the  King  after  tbe  anoint¬ 
ing,  it  is  made  of  very  fine  white  cambric,  and  is  in  length  about 
a  nail  of  a  yard  deeper  than  the  superiuniea,  or  close  pall,  it  is 
laced  abobt  the  neck,  round  the  arm-holes,  or  opening  of  the 
shoulders,  down  the  breast,  up  the  slits  of  the  sides,  and  round 
1  ,r,.loUom>  "’dh  fine  white  Flanders  lace  surfled  on  very  lull. 

.  D'e  surcoat  ol  rich  crimson  satin,  which  is  pur  upon  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  at  his  first  dressing  in  trie  morning,  is, made  like  the  super- 
tunica  or  close  pall,  and  much  about  the  same  dimensions;  the  , 
lining  js  crimson  Florence  sarcenet.  i 


The  buskins  are  trade  of  (he  same  cloth  of  tissue  as  the  super- 
tunica,  and  lined  with  crimson  Florence  sarcenet;  tbe  length  of 
them  J8  inches,  the  compass  at  the  top  15  inches,  and  from  the 
heel  to  the  toe  1 1  inches.' 

The  sandals  are  made  with  a  dark  coloured  leather  sole,  and 
a  wooden  heel, 'covered  with  red  leather;  the  straps  or  bands 
(whereof  two  go  over  the  foot,  and  the  third  behind  the  heel) 
are  of  cloth  tissue,  lined  with  crimson  taflety,  'as  fa  also  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  inside  of  the  sole.  The  length  of  the  sandal  is  10  inches. 

The  spurs,  Called  the  great  golden  sjwrs,  are  curiously 
wrought. 

The  ampulla,  or  eaglet  of  gold,  containing  t  he  holy  oil,  is  in 
form  of  an  chile,  with  the  wings  expanded,  standing  on  a 
pedestal,  all  of  p'ftre  gold,  finely  chased.  Tire  head  screws  off  at 
the  mid-tie  of  the  neck,  for  the  convenience;  of  putting  in  the 
oil,  and  tbe  neck  being  hollow  to  the  very  beak,  the  holy  oil  is 
poured  out  into  the  spoon  through  the  point  of  thu  beak.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  is  about  eight  or  ten  ounces,  and  the  cavity  | 
of  the  Indy  capable  of  containing  about  six  ounces. 

The  anointing  spoon  is  likewise  of  pure  gold,  with  four  pearls 
in  the  broadest  place  of  the  handle,  and  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  is 
finely  chased  both  within  and  without:  by  the  extreme  thinness 
whereof  it  appears  to  be  very  ancient. 

1  King  Edward’s  chair  (commonly  called  St.  Edward’s  chair) 
is  a  verv  ancient  chair  of  solid  hard  wood,  with  back  and  sides 
of  the  same,  variously  painted,  in  which  the  Kings  of  Scotland  j 
were  heretofore  constantly  crowned,  but  being  brought  out  of 
that  kingdom  by  the  victorious  Prince,  King  Edward  I,  in  the 
34 tli  year  of  his  reign,  anno  1236,  after  he  had  totally  over¬ 
come  John  Bajiol,  King  of  Scots,  it  hath  ever  since  remained 
m  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  has  been  the  ltoyal  Chair  in 
which  the  succeeding  Kings  and  Queens  of  this  realm  have 
been  inaugurated.  It  is  in  height  six  feet  seven  inches,  in 
breadth  at  trie  bottom  thirty-eight  inches,  and  in  depth  twenty- 
four  inches;  from  the  seat  to  the  bottom  is  twenty-five  inches  ; 
the  bread  til  of  the  seat  within  the  sides  is  twenty-eight  inches, 
and  the  depth  eighteen  inches.  At  nine  inches  from  the  ground  , 
there  is  a  bottom-board,  supported  at  the  four  corners  by  four 

1  lions  ;  and  between  the  seat  and  the  said  bottom-board  is  enclosed 
a  stone,  commonly  called  Jacob’s  stone,  or  the  fatal  marble  stone, 
being  an  oblong  square,  about  twenty-two  inches  long,  thirteen 
inches  broad,  and  eleven  inches  deep,  rather  of  a  steel-like 
colour,  mixed  with  some  veins  of  red  ;  whereof  history  relates, 
that  it  is  the  stone  whereon  the  patriarch  Jacob  is  said  to  have 
laid  his  bead  in  the  plain  of  Luza.  That  it  was  brought  to 
Brigantja  in  the  kingdom  of  ‘Gallicix  in  Spain,  in  which  place 
Gat  hoi  King  of  Scots  sat  on  it,  as  his  Throne.  Thence  it  was 
brought  into  irelapd  by  Sitnon  Brech,  first  King  of  Scots,  about 
seven  hundred  years  before  Christ’s  time;  and  from  thence  into 
Scotland  by  King  Fergus,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  Cirtist ;  and  in  anno  85n.  was  placed  in  the  Abbey  of 
Scoue,  in  the  sherifdom  of  Perth,  by  King  Kenneth,  who 


caused  it  to  be  enclosed  in  this  wooden  chair,  and  this  propheti-  *i 
cal  distich  to  be  engraved  :  — 

“  Ni  fallat  Fatum,  Scoti  lmnc  quocnnqtie  locatum 
“  Inveniunt  lapidem,  regnare,  tenentur  ibidem.” 

If  Fate  go  right,  where-e’er  this  stone  is  found,  r  ,  | 

The  Scots  shall  monarchs  of  that  realm  be  crown’d. 

Which  is  tiie  more  remarkable,  by  being  fulfilled  in  the  person 
of  King  James  the  First,  grandfather  to  the  Princess  Sophia, 
Electrons  Dowager  of  Hanover,  grandmother  to  King  George 
the  Second,  grandfather  to  his  Majesty  George  the  Third. 

This  nntique  regal  chair  having,  together  with  the  golden 
sceptre  and  crown  of  Scotland,  been  solemnly  offered  by  the  j 
before  named  King  Edward  the  First,  to  St.  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  anno  1297,  (from  whence  it  hath  the  name  of  St.  Fid- 
ward’s  chair)  has  ever  since  been  kept  in  St.  Edward  the  Con-  - 
lessor’s  chapel,  with  a  tablet  hanging  thereto,  wherein  are 


'■  written,  in  the  old  English  letter,  these  verses':  — 

[  Si  quid  habent  ven,  vel  Chronica  eana  fidasve, 

Clauditur  hac  Cathedra  nobilis  ecce  Lapis.  1 

Ad  Caput  exirnitis  Jacob  quondam  Patriarcha 
Quctp  posuit  cernens  numina  tnira  Poli. 

Quern  tti fit  ex  Scolis  spolians  quasi  Victor  Iloporis 
Kdw&rdus  Primus,  Mars  velut  Armipoteris. 

Scotorum  Dornitor,  Muster  Validissimus  Hector, 

Anglorum  Decus,  et  Gloria  Militia;. 

Curtuna,  ■  oV  the  pointless  sword.  representing  the  sword  of 
mercy,  is  the  principal  of  the  three  swords  in  dignity,  which  are 
borne  naked  before  the  King,  to  the  Coronation  :  and  is  a  broad 
bright  sword,  whereof  the  length  of  the  blade  is  thirty-two  inches, 
the  breadth  almost  two  inches,  (lie  handle  being  covered  with 
fine  gold  wire,  is  four  inches  long,  besides  the  pomel  an  inch  and 
fiy't’e,  qum  e.rs,  which,  with  the  u'os-,  is  plain  and  steel  gilt,  tile 
length  of  the  cross  being  almost  eight'  mtfiit’s.  The  scabbard  be-' 
lotiging  to  it  was  covered  with  a  rich  brocaded  cloth  of  tissue, 
with  a  gilt  ferule,  hook,  and  chape.  ,  ' 

*The  second  sword,  or  sword  of  justice  to  the  spirituality,  is  a 
;  pointed  sword,  but  somewhat  Obtuse.  The  length  of  the  blade 
|  is  forty  inches,  the  breadth  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  handle  as  be-  j 
i  fore,  (covered  with  gold  wire)  four  inches  long,  and  the  pbmel 
!  an  inch  and  three-quarters  deep.  The  length  of  the  cross  is  i 
I  almost  eight  inches,  which,  with  the  pomel,  was  plain  steel  gilt, 
as  before  ;  and  the  scabbard,  in  all  respects,  as  the  former. 

The  third  sword,  or  sword  of  justice  to  the  temporality,  is  a 
sharp  pointed  sword  ;  the  length  of  the  handle  foul-  incites,  the 
pomel  an  inch  and  three  quarters,  the  length  of  the  cross  seven 
j  inches  and  a  half;  and  the  scabbard,  in  all  respects,  as  the  two 
!  former.  j 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THF.  CROWNS  AND.  SCEPTRES,  &C.  WHERE¬ 
WITH  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  HAVE  BEEN  USUALLY  CROWN¬ 


ED,  &C. 

St.  Edward's  crown ,  with  which  Ins  Majesty  is  crowned,  so  ! 
called  in  commemoration  of  the  ancient  crown,  which  was  kept 
in  the  church  of  Westminster  till  the  beginning  of  tbe  great  ' 
Rebellion,  when,  with  the  rest  of  the  regalia,  it  was  most 
sacrilegiously  plundered  away,  is  a  very  rich'  imperial  crown  of 
gold,  made  against  the  Coronation  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
embellished  with  pearl  and  precious  stones  of  divers  kinds,  viz. 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires,  with  a  mound  of  gold 
on  the  top  ot  it,  encircled  with  a  band  or  fillet  of  gold,  embel¬ 
lished  also  with  precious  stones;  and  upon  the  mound  across 
ol  gold,  embellished  likewise  with  precious  stones,  and  three 
very  large  oval  pearls,  one  at  the  top  of  the  cross,  and  two 
others  pendant  at  the  ends  of  the  cross.  The  said  crown  is 
!  composed  (as  ail  the  imperial  crowns  of  England  are)  of  four 
crosses.^  and  as  many  fleurs  de  liz,  of  gold,  upon  a  rim,  or  cir- 
clet,  of  gold,  all  embellished  with- precious  stones,  from  the  tops 
of  which  crosses  arise  (our  circular  bars,  ribs,  or  arches,  which 
meet  at  the. top  in  form  of  a  cross,  "at  the  intersection  whereof  is 
a  pedestal,  whereon  is  fixed  the  ifiotmd  before  mentioned.  The  - 
cap,  within  tiie  said  crown,  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white 
taffeta,  and  turned  up  with  ermine,  thick  powdered  in  three 
inches. 


i  lie  Crown  a]  State,  so  caiieu.  uecause  »  <=•  >■»  ■■  - a 

at  all  suck  times  as  he  comes  in  state  to  the  Parliament  House.  > 
This  was  also jtew  made  against  the  Coronation  of  King  Charles  ; 
the  Second,  and  was  worn  bv  the  King  in  his  return  to  West¬ 
minster  Hull ;  it  is  exceeding  rich,  being  embellished  with  divers 
large  rose,  or  faucet,  and  table  diamonds,  and  other  precious 
stones,  besides  a  great  quantity  of-pearl ;  but  it  is  most  remark¬ 
able  for  a  particularly  large  ruby,  set  in  the  middlgof  one  of  the 
four  crosses,  esteemed  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  ns  also  that 
the  mound  .is  one  entire  stone,  of  a  sea- water  green  colour, 
impwn  bV  fJlc  name  of  an  agmarine.  The  cap  was  also  of  purple  j 
velvet,  lined  and  turned  Up  as  thefrirmfer.  - 

The  Queen's  circlet  of  gold,  which  her  Majesty  wears  in  the 
proceeding  to  her  Coronation,  is  a  rim  or  circlet  of  gold,  very 
richly  adorned  with  large  diamonds,  curiously  set  with  a  string 
of  peal  round  the  upper  edge  thereof.  The  cap  is  purple  Velvet, 
lined  with  white  taffeta,  and  turned  up  with  ermine,  richly  pow- 

dt  The  orb ,  mnvnd,  or  globe,  which  is  put  into  his  Majesty’s  hand, 
immediately  before  his  being  crowned,  and  which  his  Majesty 
bears  in  his' left  hand  upon  his  return  into  Westminster  Hal],  is 
i  a  ball  of  gold  of  six  inches  diameter,  encompassed  with  a  band 
I  or  fillet  of  gold,  embellished  with  roses  of  diamonds  encircling 
other  precious  stones,  viz.  emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  and 
edged  about  with  pearl ;  ou  the  top  whereof  is  a  Very  large  , 
amethist,  of  a  violet  or  purple  colour,  near  an  mch  and  a  half 
in  height,  of  an  oval  form  ;  which,  being  encompassed  with  fouT 
silver  wires,  becomes  the  foot,  or  pedestal,  of  a  very  rich  cross 
of  gold,  of  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  height,  and  three  inches 
fn  breadth,  set  very  thick  with  diamonds,  having,  in  the  middle 
thereof,  a  fair  sapphire  on  one  side  and  a  fair  emerald  on  the 
other  and  embellished  with  four  large  pearls,  in  the  angles  of 
I  the  cross,  near  the  centre,  and  three  large  pearls  at  the  ends  of 
he  said  cross ;  the  whole  height  of  the  orb  and  cross  being  eleven 
|  inches.  ' 

The  Queen’s  croym.  wherewith  her  Majesty  is  crowned,  is  a 
very  rich  imperial  crown  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds  of  great  j 
value,  intermixed  with  a  few  precious  stones  of  other  kinds, 
and  some  pearl.  It  was  composed  of  crosses  and  fleurs  de  liz. 
with  bars  or  arches,  and  a  mound  and  cross  on  the  top  of  the 
arches,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  King’s  imperial  crowns 
are,  differing  from  them  only  in  size,  as  being  lesser  and  lighter. 
The  cap  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  rich  white,  taffeta,  and 
turned  up  with  ermine,  or  meniver  pure,  richly  powdered. 

The  Queens  rich  Crown,  which  her  Majesty  wears  in  her  re¬ 
turn  to  Westminster  I-lall.  is  likewise  of  gold,  but  so  richly  era- 
bellished  with  diamonds  and  pearl,  that  little  or  none  of  the 
gold  appears.  It  is  also  an  Imperial  Crown,  composed  of  crosses 
ard  tleurs  de  liz,  with  arches  aiid  a  mound,  as  is  her  Majesty’s 
!  other  crown. 

The  whole  value  whereof,  as  it  has  been  used  at  former  Coro-  , 
nations,  has  been  computed  at  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
nine  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

The  cap  is  purple  velvet,  lined  with  rich  white  Florence  j 
taffeta,  turned  tip  and  richly  powdered  With  ermine. 

St.  Edward's  Staff",  in  length  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a 
half,  is  a  staff  of  sceptre  of  gold,  wi  th  a  pike  or  foot  of  sted, 
about  four  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  with  a  mound  ahd  j 
cross  at  the  lop;  the  garnishing*  are  atso  of  gold,  and  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  it  above  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  -King's  Sceptre,  with  the  dove,  is  a  sceptre  of  gold,  in 
length  three  feet  seven  inches,  and  three  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  handle,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  about  at  the  top.  j 
The  pomel  garnished  with  a'drcle,  or  fillet,  of  table  diamonds, 
and  in  several-places  with  precious  stones  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
lrfound  at  the  top  embellished  with  a  hand  or  fillet  of  rose 
diamonds.  Upon  the  mound  is  a  small  Jerusalem  cross,  whereon 
is  fixed  a  dove,  with  wings  expanded,  as  the  emblem  of  rriercy. 

The  jYing's  sceptre,  with  the  cross,  or  sceptre  royal,  is  likewise 
i  of  gold,  the  handle  plain,  ’and  the  upper  part  wreathed;  in 
length  two  feet  nine  Inches  and  a  quarter,  and  of  the  same  i 
j  thickness  as  the  former.  The  pomel  at  the  bottom  is  enriched  J 
with  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  small  diamonds  ;  add  thequan-  j 
tity  of  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  just  above  the  handle,  is  1 
curiously  embossed  and  embellished  with  sapphires,  rubies,  eme¬ 
ralds,  and  diamonds.  The  top  rises  into  a  flour  de  liz,  with  six 
leaves,  whereof  three  are  upright,  and  the  Other  three  hanging  < 
down,  all  enriched  with  precious  stones;  and  out  of  the  said 
:  fleur  de  liz  issues  a  mound  made  of  an  amethist,  garnished  with 
table  diamonds,  and  upon  the  mound  a  cross,  Tirol [y  covered 
with  precious  stones,  with  a  large  table  diamond  in  the  centre. 

The  Queens  Sceptre,  with  the  cross,  is  also  of  gold,  adorned 
with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  being  in  length  two 
feet  ten  inches,  with  a  mound  and  cross  at  the  top,  issuing  out 
of  a  fletir-de-liz,  very  like  the  King’s  in  all  the  embellishments 
thereof,  only  smaller  and  not  wreathed,  nor  altogether  so  thick 

The  Queen  s  ivory  rod,  is  a  rod  or  sceptre  of  white  ivory,  in 
length  three  feet ,  tie  inch  and  a  half,  whereof  the  pomel’ and 
garni  lure  is  of  gold,  as  is  also  the  mound  and  cross  at  the  top, 
■only  the  dove  on  the  lop  of  the  cross  is  enamelled  with  white; 
the  circumference  at  the  bottom  is  about  two  inches,  and  at  the 
;  top  about,  an  inch  and  a  half. 

!  The  King’s  Coronation  ring,  is  a  plain  gold  ring,  with  a  J 
large  table  ruby  violet,  wherein  a  plain  cross,  or  cross  of  St. 
George,  is  curiously  enchased. 

The  Queen’s  Coronation  ring,  is  likewise  gold,  with  a  large 
table  ruby  set  therein,  and  sixteen  other  small  rubies  set  round 
about  the  ring,  whereof  those  next  to  the  collet  are  the  largest, 
i  the  rest  diminishing  proportionally. 

THE  DINNER  AND  THE  CHALLENGE. 

Conceive  so  magnificent  a  building  as  that  of  Westminster 
Hall,  lighted  up  with  near  5,000  wax  candles  in  most  Splendid 
.branches ;  our  crowned  heads,  and  almost  the  whole  nobility,  : 
with  the  prime  of  oi  r  gentry,  most  superbly  arrayed,  and  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  the  most  brilliant  jewels; ’the  galleries  on 
every  side  crowded  with  company,  for  the  most  pint  elegantly 
and  richly  dressed.  Their  Majesties’  table  was  served  with  three 
courses,  at  the  first  of  which  Earl  Talbot,  as  Steward  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Household,  rode  up  from  the  Hall-gate  to  the  steps  lead¬ 
ing  to  where  their  Majesties  sate ;  and  6n  his  returning,*  the 
spectators  were  presented,  with  an  unexpected  sight  in diis  Lord¬ 
ship’s  backing  hts  horse,  that  he  might  keep  his  face  still  towards 
the  King.  A  loud  clappingantl 'huzzaing  consequently  ensued. 

After  the  Hist  course,  and  before  the  second,  the  King’s  d-mm- 
pion,  Mr.  Dymocke,  who  enjoys  that  office  as  being  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Sphrivelsby,  iu  Lincolnshire,  entered  the  Hall,  com¬ 
pletely  armed,  in  one  of  his  Majesty’s  best  suits  of  white  armour.  ! 
mounted  on  a  fine  white  horse,  the  same  his  Majesty  Geor-rs  I  j 
rode  at  the  battle  of  TJettiugen,  richly  caparisoned,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  — 

Two  trumpets,  with  the  champion’s  arms  on  their  banners  •  1 
the  serjeant  trumpet.  With  his  mace  on  his  shoulder  •  the  claim’ 
pion’s  two  esquires  richly  habited,  ’one  on  the  right ’hand,  wiMi 
the  Champion  s  lance,  carried  upright ;  the  other  on  the  left 


»  .1 
1 


‘<mu  me  imam  pi  on  s  arms  oepicteu  met  e- 
on  j  the  Herald  at  Arms  with  a  paper  m  his  hand,  containing  the 
words  of  the  challenge. 


.  ,  T  Marshal,  in  his  robes  and  coronet,  on  horseback, 
with  the  Marshal  s  Staff  in  his  hand;  the  Champion  onTiorsebaek 
with  a  gauntlet  in  hff  right  hand,  his  helmet  on  his  head,  adorn 
ed  with,  a  great  plume  of  feathers,  white,  blue,  and  red  ;  tide 
Lord  High  Constable,  in  his  robes  and  coronet,  and  collar  pi 
the  oVder,  on  horseback,  with  a  constable’s  staff. 

Four  pages  richly  apparelled,  attendants  on  the  Champion. 

The  passage  to  their  Majesties’  tab  ft  being  cleared  bj*  (he, 
Knight  Marshal,  the  Herald  at  Arms,  with  a  loud  voice,-  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Champion’s  challenge,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall, 
in  the  Words  following :  — 

“  If  any  person,  of  What  degree  soever,  high  or  low,  shall 
deny  or  gainsay  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  TI  L  King 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Fhith , 
&c.  (grandson)  and  next  heir  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
(George  II,)  the  last  King,  deceased,  to  be  the  right  heir  to 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  or  that  ho 
ought  not  to  enjoy  the  same’;  here  is  his  champion,  who  sail!, 
that  he  lieth,  and  is  a  false  traitor,  Irefng  ready  in  person  to  com¬ 
bat  with  him  ;  and  in  this  fjurfrrel'wiJl  adventure  his  life  against 
him  on  what  day  soever  shall  he  appointed.” 

And  then  the  champion  throws  down  his  gauntlet;  which, 
having  lain  some  small  time,  the  Herald  took  up  and  returned  it 
to  the  champion. 

Then  they  advanced  in  the  sitme  order  to  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  where  the  Herald  made  proclamation  as  before;  and,  lastly, 
to  the  foot  of  t  he  steps,  when  the  Herald,  and  those  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  going  to  the  top  of  the  steps,  made  proclamation  a 
third  time,  at  the  end  whereof  the  Champion  cast  down  Hi: 
gauntlet;  which,  after  some  time,  being  taken  ftp,  and  returned 
to  him  by  the  Herald,  he  made  a  low  obeisance  to  his  Majesty 
whereupon  th’e  cupbearer,  assisted  as  before,  brought  to  flu 
King  a  gilt  bowl  of  wine,  with  a  cover;  his  Majesty  drank  fo 
the  champion,  add  sent  him  the  bowl  by  the  cuphea-er,  accom¬ 
panied  with  his  assistants ;  which  the  champion  (having  put  on 
his  gauntlet)  received,  and  retiring  a  little,  drank  thereof,  and 


made  his  humble  reverence  to  his  Majesty  ;  and  being  accompa¬ 


nied  as  K  fore,  rbde  out  of  the  hall,  taking  the  bowl  and  cover 
with  him  as  his  fee. 

The  dishes  were  provided  and  sent  from  the  adjacent  tempo¬ 
rary  kitchens,  erected  in  Cotton-garden  for  this  purpose.  No 
less  than  sixty  haunches  of  venison,  with  a  surprisingqu&ntity  of 
all  sorts  of  game,  were  laid  in  for  this  grand  feast.  The  King’s 
table  was  covered  with  120  dishes  at  three  several  times,  served 
up  by  his  Majesty’s  band  of  pensioners ;  but  what  chiefly  at¬ 
tracted  our  eves  was  their  Majesties’  dessert,  in  which  the  con 
fect'oner  hid  iavi.-'b  d  all  his  ingenuity  in  rock -Work  and  eml  le- 
tnatical  figures.  The  other  -desserts  were  no  less  admirable  for 
their  expressive  devices:  but  1  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that 
when  the  company  came  to  he  seated,  the  Poor  Knights  of  the 
Bath  had  been  overlooked,  and  no  table  provided  for.  them. 
An  airy  apology,  however,  was  served  op  to  them  instead  of  a 
substantial  dinner ;  but  the  two  Junior  Knights,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  rank  of  precedency  to  their  successors,  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Judges’  table  above  all  the  Learned  Brethren 
of  tire  coif.  The  Peers  were  placed  on  the  outermost  sides  of 
the  table,  atvl the. -Peeresses  within,  nearest  to  the  walls.  I; 
cannot  lie  supposed  that  there  was  life  greatest  order  imaginable 
observed  during  the  dinner :  some  of  the  company  were  as  eager, 
add  impatient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  appetites,  as  any 
country  squire’s  at  a  race  or  assize  ordinary.  ' 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  various  stratagems  made  use  of  by 
the  company  in  the  galleries  to  come  in  for  a  snack  of  the  good 
things  below.  The  ladies  clubbed  their  handkerchiefs  to  be 
tied  together  to  draw  up  a  chicken,  or  a  bottle  of  Wine.  Some 
had  been  so  provident  as  to  bring  baskets  with  them,  which  were 
let  down,  like  the  prisoners’  boxes  at  Lydgate,  or  the  Gate 
house,  with  a  M  Pray,  remember  the  poor  !” 


The  services  performed  at  the  Coronation  of  our 
Monarchs  are  some  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  that 
august  ceremony  ;  for  which  reason,  ns  no  account 
has  yet  appeared  of  those  performed'  at  the  late  Co¬ 
ronation,  we  must  be  content  to  give  our  Readers 
the  claims  ‘of  several  persons  to  do  service  at  the 
Coronation  of  King  James  II  arid  his  Queen  :  — 

1.  The  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  ©f  England  claimed,  a  the 
said  Coronation,  to  carry  the  King  his  shirt  and  clothes  the 
morning  of  the  Coronation,  and  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
dress  the  King.  To  have  forty  yards  of  crimson  velvet  for  a 
robe;  also  the  King’s  bed  and  bedding,  and  furniture  of  his 
chamber  where  he  lay  the  night  before,  with  his  wearing  apparel 
and  night-gown  ;  also  to  serve  the  King  with  water  before  ard 
after  dinner,  and  to  have  the  basin  and  towels,  and  cup  of  as¬ 
say. —Allowed,  except  the  cup  of  assay. — He  received  the  forty 
yards  of  velvet,  and  the  rest  of  the  fees  were  compounded  for 
2«01. 

2.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  counter-claimed  the  office  of  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,  with  the  fees,  &c.  but  was  not  allowed. 

5.  The  King’s  champion  claimed  bis  office  as  Lord  of  Sori- 
Velsby  Manor,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  perform  the  said  office,  and  to 
have  a  gold  cup  and  cover,  with  the  horse  on  which  he  rides,  the 
saddle,  armour,  and  furniture,  and  2f>  yards  of  crimson  satin.— 
Allowed,  except  the  20  yards  of  satin. 

4.  The  said  office  counter-claimed  by  another  branch  of  the 
said  family,  but  not  allowed. 

5.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Lyston,  in  Essex-,  claimed  to 

make  wafers  for  the  King -and  Queen,  audio  serve  them  up  to 
their  table,  to  have  all  the  instrumen's  of  silver  and  other  metal 
Used  about  the  same,  with  the  linen,  and  certain  proportions 
of  ingredients,  and  other  necessaries  aTTd  liveries,  for  himself 
and  two  men.  — Allowed ;  and  the  service,  with  his  consent, 
performed  by  the  King’s  officers,  and  the  fees  compounded 
for  301.  ^ 

0.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  London  claimed  to  serve 
the  King  with  wine  after  dinner,  in  a  gold  cup,  and  to  have  the 
same  tup  and  cover  for  his  fee;  gmd  with  twelve  other  citizens 
by  them  appointed  to  assist  the  Chief  Butler  of  England  in  the 
bi’itlershfp,  and  to  have  a  table  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hall— not 
allowed  in  the  reign  of  King  James,  because  the  liberties  of  the 
City  were  then  seised  into  the  King’s  hands,  and  yqt  they  exe¬ 
cuted  the  office  ex  gratia,  and  dined  in  the  Hall,,  and  had  a  gold 
cup  for  their  fee. 

7.  ’The  vud  Lord  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  London  claimed  to 

serve  the  Queen  in  like-  manner,  and  were  only  disallowed  ai 
that  time,  for  the  same  reason.  • 

8.  The  Mayor  and  Burgesses -of  Oxford  claim  to  serve  in  office 
of  Butlership  to  the  King,  with  the  Citizens  of  London,  with  all 
fees  thereunto  belonging. —  Allowed* 


T  ’STEAjI  ;  AINU  In K  STRIDES  IT  IS  MAKING. 

!  Mr.  Editor,— An  ingenious  and  speculating  acquaintance  of 
mine  having  lately  put  forth  a  project  for  propelling  carriages  by 
steam,  I  would  beseech  your  attention  to  half  a  dozen  observations 
upon  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  success  of  such  an 
undertaking.  My  friend.  Sir,  is  a  man  of  limited  ambition  ;  one  j 
who  ne'er  tried  in  air  balloon 

u  to  stray, 

4t  Ear  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way 
land  who  would  probably  be  content  if  he  gained  twenty  or  thirty 
1  thousand  pounds  by  an  invention,  to  which  I  look  for  a  change  in  j 
the  very  constitution  of  society.  Ab  act  it  ad  posse  valet  consequential  | 
That  my  hopes  for  the  future  take  some  confirmation  from  the  past, 
witness  the  state  of  our  country  at  the  very  moment  while  I  write  : 
from  that  which  has  been  accomplished  since  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  judge  of  what  may  be  expected  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  If  the  hour  is  not  quite  come  when,  according  to  the 
prediction  of  an  old  writer,  men  “  call  for  their  wings  as  fami¬ 
liarly  as  for  their  boots;”  if  the  wandering  Jew  is  not  yet 
caged  at  Exeter  Change,  nor  the  perpetual  motion  applied  to  objects 
of  practical  utility;  yet,  surely,  in  other  paints  we  have  been  blest 
with  success  which  may  encourage  us  to  hope  even  for  the  solution 
of  those  mysteries  !  Think  of  Logier’s  new  plan  for  making  musi¬ 
cians  in  batches;  and  look  at  the  poupons  in  our  hairdressers’ 
shops!  See  the  lights  (hand  in  hand)  of  coke  gas  and  of  know¬ 
ledge  at  once  piercing  the  heads  and  the  habitations  of  the  poorer 
classes!  Limuel  Gulliver,  Mr.  Editor,  spoke  more  truth  than  he 
had  credit  for :  the  songs  which  charmed  our  childhood  were  first 
spoken  in  prophesy.  “  Loniloti-bridge,”  sang  my  nurse,  “  is  broken 
down and  lo  !  London-bridgeis  goingto  be  broken  down  !  London 
i  streets,  says  tradition,  were  once  paved  with  gold  ;  have  wenot  recently 
[been-sttempting  to  pave  them  with  iron  ?  What  say  our  eiders  to 
the  predicted  intimacy  (now  realized)  between  the  Grasshopper  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Dragon  of  Bow  steeple  ?  Who  shall  j 
scout  the  possibility  of  converting  saw-dust  into  planks,  when  we  j 
are  raising  marble  pillar*  out  of  powder,  and  new  blankets  from 
old  rags  ?  Why  should  we  not  preserve  sunbeans  from  July  to 
December,  when  we  already  preserve  ice  from  December  to  July  ? 
But  why  do  1  dwell  upon  projects  like  these,  which  a  dash  of  my 
pen  must  reduce  to  insignificance  for  ever  ?  What  is  turtle-soup 
bottled  for  the  benefit  of  a  fourth  generation  ?  What  are  men  who 
eat  sword*  ?  What  are  pigs  who  talk  languages  ?  Such  inventions  as 
printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  compass,  are  alone  fit  to  be  classed 
with  the  new  application  of  steam. 

My  friend’s  project,  Mr.  Editor,  stands  at  present  limited  to 
waggons ;  but  it  must  eventually,  and  I  think  rapidly, 
supersede  every  other  character  of  conveyance  ;  aud  draught  horses, 
except  a  few  kept  for  the  ice-carts  in  winter— (steam  and  ice  might 
perhaps  not  entirely  agree) — will  be  disused,  past  all  question, 
throughout  our  dominions.  I  can  imagine  the  surprise  of  an  English¬ 
man  coming  to  London  (from  a  tour  in  Terra  incognita)  in  the  year 
1843.  By. that  time  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan  will  be  universal, 
and  every  description  of  wheel  carriage  will  be  propelled  by  the  aid 
of  steam.  What  an  interesting  change  will  have  taken  place  in  the 
aspect  and  arrangements  of  the  metropolis  ! 

Fuel,  not  horses,  being  the  medium  of  impulse,  the  property  of  all 
public  vehicles  will  naturally  have  changed  hands  ;  the  Golden 
Cross,  the  Buil-and-Mouth,  the  Bolt-in-Tun,  and  the  Cross  Keys, 
j  will  have  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the_3tage  coaches  will  be  found  setting 
off  probably  from  the  magazines  of  our  leading  coal  merchants — from 
Old  Barge  House,  Broken  Wharf,  Custom  House  Quay,  and  the 
dark  arch  under  the  Adelphi.  Then  the  change  in  the  detail  of  the 
road  will  seem  very  whimsical  at  first.  Instead  of  calling  (as  now) 
[for  fresh  horses  at  a  post  town,  we  shall  have  only  to  call  fora 
tresh  scuttle  of  coals  :  our  coachmen  (by  the  way,  they  must  give 
up  white  hats)  will  flourish  huge  pokers  instead  of  long  whips  ;  a 
very  steep  hill,  which  would  now  require  an  extra  pair  of  nags, 
will  then  be  met  with  the  assistance  of  an  extra  pair  of  bellows ; 
and,  as  no  thief  would  touch  a  steam,  coach  for  fear  of  burning  his 
fingers,  the  guard,  to  Prevent  accidents,  will  carry  a  wet  mop  rather 
than  a  pistol.  There  would  be  some  difficulties, no  doubt,  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  these  arrangements.  The  turnpike  acts,  for  instance, would 
in  most  cases  be  eluded  ;  and  the  post  horse  duty  would  be  likely  to 
become  unproductive.  Impositions,  however,  as  well  as  improve¬ 
ments,  would  take  place  as  the  system  got  on.  Any  smoke  which 
proceeded  from  the  furnace  of  the  vehicle  would,  converted  into  gas 
light,  serve  in  time  to  direct  its  progress.  The  heat  of  the  fire  might 
perhaps  be  a  little  inconvenient  in  summer  ;  but  (to  outside  travellers 
especially)  in  winter  it  would  be  an  advantage.  And  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  ot  an  occasional  blow  up,  there  can  be,  I  think,  no 
doubt  that,  as  soon  as  the  scheme  gets  into  practice,  any  one  of  the 
assurance  companies,  for  a  reasonable  premium,  will  guarantee  at 
per  mile  the  lives  af  steam  passengers ;  and  such  insurance  might 
either  be  made  matter  of  separate  contract  by  the  individual,  or  it 
might  be  done  generally  by  the  coach  proprietor, and  included  in  the 
fare.  ' 

And  now  I  come,  Mr.  Editor,  to  a  little  project  of  my  own,  in 
which  I  venture  to  assure  myself  of  your  approbation  3nd  assistance. 
Why  should  the  application  of  steam,  as  an  impulse,  be  confined  to 
wheel  carriages  ?  Why  should  not  steam  horses— horses  on  wheels 
—be  constructed?  I  do  most  devoutly  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the 
thing  will  happen.  I  do  confidently  anticipate  that  a  Sunday  will 
arrive,  when  the  spruce  clerk  in  Rotten  row  shall  sport  a  palfrey  (I 
mean  literally)  of  neither  bone  nor  blood;  when  blacksmiths 
Shall  take  the  air  upon  “  popper  fillies”  of  their  own 
creation,  each  quadruped,  like  Don  Quixote’s  Clavelino,  car¬ 
rying  flames  and  brimstone  in  his  belly  !  Can  any.obstacle,  I  ask, 
be  even  stated  to  such  a  consummation  ?  Would  not  such  horses 
stand  pre-eminent  in  metal  as  in  fire  ?  Would  they  not  beat,  as  to 

bottom.  kAnlo  a  a  ti....  ...  .  ,irnl 


nothing,  and  want  very  little  grooming  ;  their  riders  (now  too  liable 
to  be  smoked  themselves)  would  then  be  in  a  situation  to  smoke  every 
body  else  ;  their  shying,  biting,  kicking,  or  taking  fright,  would  be 
casualties  of  course  no  longer  to  be  apprehended;  and  breaking,  in¬ 
stead  of  being,  as  at  present,  a  necessary  ceremony,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  a  practice  as  much  as  possible  to  be  deprecated. 

My  fancy, Mr. Editor, takes  fire.  A  cloud  (of  steam)  is  rising  before 
my  eyes,  through  which  group*  of  strange  objects  in  perspective  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  I  see  these  fiery  barbs  of  my  imagination— thesePc- 
gasi  1  (for  there  will  be  pegsin  them)  petted,  patronized, pampered  I  I 
hear  of  matches  among  the.  fane .y— Steam  agaijjst  Time,  and  Steam 
the  favourite.  I  shall  read  in  time  to  come— and  that  in  your  very  re¬ 
spectable  paper— “  Epsom  Races — Second  day.—  Sweeostakes  of  50 
guineas.  For  high  pressure  horses  consuming  their  own  smoke,  to 
burn  not  more  than  a  bushel  of  coals  within  the  hour— one  heat. 
Three  horses  started ;  Mr.  Stokehole’s  Explosion ,  Mr.  Ash’s  Skp- 
ar>1^  Coke’s  Tinderbox.  The  race  was  won  with  some 
difficulty  by  Explosion.  Skyrocket  blew  up  about  100  yards  from  the 
winning  post :  the  remains  of  his  rider  have  not  yet  been  found.” 
Are  not  these  things  to  hearken  to,  Mr.  Editor  ?— things  catching  ? 
And  yet  what  are  even  these  efforts  to  some  which  I  anticipate  ?  I 
see  this  invention  (as  yet  in  its  childhood)  rendering  .England,  in  i 
future  Wars,  triumphant  above  the  world.  As  our  frigates,  in  dead 
calms,  shall  run  ten  knots  an  hour  against  the  ships  of  our  enemies, 
so  do  I  see  the  collected  flower  of  all  the  cavalry  in  Europe  fiyiug 
discomfited  before  steam  chargers  with  British  lancers  upon  their 
backs.  I  see  more,  Mr.  Editor,  even  more  than  all  this.  I  see  fire 
horses  constructed  as  we  h;)ve  seen  fire  ships  !  I  see  them  freighted 

more  formidably  even  than  the  famous  horse  of  Troy  ! _ or,  rather, 

what  was  the  horse  of  Troy  but  such  a  horse  as  I  am  talking  of  9— 
lined,  allegorically,  .with  living  warriors ;  but  in  reality  stuffed 
with  bomb  shells,  petards,  and  Congreve  rockets  ?  I  see  a  grim 
squadron  of  these  cattle  that  I  wot  of.  The  firm  earth  rings  be¬ 
neath  their  brazen  hoots,  and  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  is  rent  with 
their  snortings  !  I  see  them  dash  forward  in  the  front  of  our  English 
lines  ; — I  see  them  thundering  amid  the  hostile  ranks ;— I  see  them 
making  their  way  like  mad  bulls  on  a  Monday  ; — I  see— what  do  I 
see  ?  Or  what,  rather,  do  I  not  see!  I  must  bridle  my  imagi¬ 
nation.  I  must  leave  to  the  slow  butcertain  hand  of  time  the  far¬ 
ther  development  of  these  great  works  that  snail  be:  the  world  |is 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  them. 

But  a  few  sentences  more,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  have  done.  The 
advantages  which  I  have  already  opened  as  arising  out  of  my  friend’s 
plan,  arc  among  the  smallestof  those  which  must  follow’  its  adoption. 
Dispensing  with  the  necessity  (except  at  Astley’s)  of  real  horses, 
what  a  mine  of  fresh  subsistence  do  I  not  open  to  the  human  race. 
Millions  of  acres  now  devoted  to  the  growth  of  oats,  will  be  laid 
down  into  wheat  land,  or  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  barley  ; 
until  bread  shall  be  sold  at  three  farthings  the  pound  ;  and  the  mere 
cheapness  of  malt  shall  tempt  brewers  to  make  their  beer  of  it. 
Then  the  saving  which  will  accrue  at  all  points  in  the  general  cost 
o  f  locomotion.  \V hat  a  relief  will  it  be  to  apothecaries, professors  of  mu- 
sic,  and  of  dancing,  who  now  keep  a  carriage  with  one  horse, to  be  en¬ 
abled  to  keep  one  with  no  horse  at  all.  Is  it  nothing  to  increase  velocity 
and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  expense  ?  Would  it  be  a  trifle  to 
invent  steam  jackasses,  and  to  render  the  Ill  treatment  of  Animals’ 
Bill  a  dead  letter  ?  I  have  only,  Air.  Editor,  to  add,  that  should 
you  insert  these  expositions,  I  shall  look  confidently  to  Parliament 
for  some  acknowledgment  of  my  endeavours  ;  and  as  a  plan  once 
suggested  is  best  tried  as  soon  as  possible,  might  not  an  attempt  be 
made  with  mine  in  the  next  Royal  progress  ? 

MEPHITICUS, 

At  Mentmore,  near  Leighton  Buzzard,  there  is  a  library 
of  books  which  has  no  legal  claimant.  It  is  a  considerable  collec¬ 
tion  of  Divinity,  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  English  history,  &c., 
and  has  probably  been  much  larger  than  it  is  now.  It  belonged  to 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Beasley,  who,  ubout  a  century  ago,  was  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Mentmore,  and  who,  tradition  says,  hanged  himself  in 
his  study  upon  seeing  a  corpse  coming  overthe  green  fromLeybourne, 
a  hamlet  of  Mentmore.  He  lies  buried  under  a  plain  long  narrow 
stone  in  the  church-yard  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  between  the 
church  and  the  gate.  All  that  seems  to  be  remembered  of  him  be¬ 
sides  is,  thathe  paid  his  addresses  to  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  farmer 
who  lived  near  the  church,  and  was  rejected  by  her.  lie  appears, 
ttom  the  name  occurring  in  his  books  and  other  circumstances,  to 
have  had  a  sister  residing  with  him,  either  constantly  or  occasionally; 
and  a  Miss  Beasley,  probably  the  same  person,  married  into  a 
neighbouring  family.  His  books  are  in  the  care  of  the  churchwardens 
of  the  parish,  and  are  kept  in  a  small  low  room  of  a  cottage  near  the 
church,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  study  where  he  haftged  Him¬ 
self,  and  the  window  of  which  looks  over  Leybourne-green.  From 
non-usage,  spiders,  time,  and  dust,  they  are  ofeourse  in  bad  condi- 
dition,  and  afford  food  enough  for  melancholy  contemplation. — Bucks 
Chronicle. 


Some  of  Rubens’s  pictures  may  be  called  a  toleration  ol 
all  religions.  In  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  Luxembourg  Lal- 
lery,  a  Cardinal  introduces  Mercury  to  Mary  de  Medici,  anu  tiy- 
nien  supports  her  train  at  the  sacrament  of  marriage  before  an  altar, 
on  which  are  the  images  of  God  the  Father  and  Christ. 


After  the  discomfiture  of  the  rebels  at  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den  by  the  Royal  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland.  Government,  it  is  known,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
they  offered  a  reward  of  30,0001.  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  alive  or  dead.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  following  curious 
paper  was  issued  by  the  Pretender  and  his  Council,  which  at  this 
moment,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  his  Majesty’s  present  visit 
to  Scotland,  must  be  read  with  peculiar  interest 
“  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  Ac.,  Regent  of  the  kingdoms  of  Scot¬ 
land,  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging. 

“  Whereas,  we  have  seen  a  certain  scandalous  and  malicious  paper, 
published  in  the  style  and  form  of  a  Proclamation,  bearing  date  the 
1st  inst.,  wherein,  under  pretence  of  bringing  us  to  justice,  like  our 
Royal  ancestor  King  Charles  the  First,  of  blessed  memory,  there 
is  a  reward  of  30,0001.  sterling  promised  to  those  who  shall  de¬ 
liver  us  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  we  could  not  but  be 
moved  with  a  just  iudignation  at  so  insolent  an  attempt :  and  though 
from  our  nature  and  principles  we  abhor  and  detest  a  practice  so 
unusual  among  Christian  Princes,  we  cannot  but, out  of  a  just  regard 
to  the  dignity  of  our  person,  promise  the  like  reward  of  30,0001. 
sterling  to  him  or  those  who  shall  seize  or  secure  till  our  further 
orders,  the  person  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  whether  landed  or 
attempting  to  land,  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions.  Should 
any  fatal  accident  happen  from  hence,  let  the  blame  lie  entirely  at 
the  deor  of  those  who  first  set  the  infamous  example. 

“  CHARLES,  P.  R. 

“  Given  at  our  camp  at  Kinlockeill,  Aug.  22,  1745. 

By  his  Highness’s  command, 

“  JO.  MURRAY.” 

The  original  paper  from  which  the  above  is  copied  is  so  rare,  sayi 
Beloe,  that  I  never  heardofany  other  than  that  which  accident  lately 

l  m _ 


CREATION  OF  WOMAN. 

[from  moore’s  “  loves  of  the  angels.”] 

“  You  both  remember  well  the  day 
When  un'o  Eden’s  new-made  bowers, 

He,  whom  all  living  things  obey, 

Summon’d  his  chief  angelic  powers 
To  witness  the  one  wonder  yet, 

Beyond  man,  angel,  star,  or  sun, 

He  mut  achieve,  ere  he  could  set 
His  seal  upon  the  world,  as  done — 

To  see  that  last  perfection  rise. 

That  crowning  of  Creation’s  birth. 

When,  mid  the  worship  and  surprise 
Of  circling  angels,  Woman’s  eyes 
First  open’d  upon  heaven  and  earth ; 

And  from  their  lids  a  thrill  was  sent 
That  through  each  living  spirit  went 
Like  first  light  through  the  firmament ! 

Can  you  forget  how  gradual  stole 
The  tresh-awaken’d  breath  of  soul 
Throughout  her  perfect  form — which  seem’d 
To  grow  transparent,  as  there  beam’d 
That  dawn  of  mind  wi  hin,  and  caught 
New  loveliness  from  each  new  thought? 

Slow  as  o’er  summer  seas  we  trace 
The  progress  of  the  noontide  air, 

Dimpling  its  bright  and  silent  face 
Each  minute  into  some  new  grace, 

And  varying  Heaven’s  reflections  there— 
Or,  like  the  light  of  evening,  stealing 
O’er  some  fair  temple,  which  all  day 
Hath,  slept  in  shadow,  slow  revealing 
Its  several  beauties,  ray  by  ray, 

Till  it  shines  out,  a  thing  to  bless, 

All  full  of  light  and  loveliness. 

Can  you  forget  her  blush,  when  round 
Through  Eden’s  lone,  enchanted  ground 
She  look’d— and  at  the  sea— the  skies— 

•  And  heard  the  rush  of  many  a  wing, 

By  God’s  command  then  vanishing, 

And  saw'  the  last  few  angel  eyes, 

Still  lingering — mine  among  the  rest,— 
Reluctant  leaving  scfene  so  blest  ? 

From  that  miraculous  hour,  the  fate 
Of  this  new,  glorious  Being  dwelt 
For  ever,  with  a  spell-like  weight, 

Upon  my  spirit— early,  late, 

Whate’er  I  did,  or  dream’d,  Or  felt, 

The  thought  of  what  might  yet  befal 
That  splendid  creature  mix’d  with  all. 

Nor  she  alone,  but  her  whole  race 
Through  ages  yet  to  come — whate’er 
Of  feminine,  and  fond,  and  fair, 

Should  spring  from  that  pure  mind  and  face, 
All  wak’d  my  soul’s  intensest  care; 

Their  forms,  souls,  feelings,  still  to  me 
God’s  most  disturbing  mystery! 


I 
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CHARACTER  OF  Mr.  SOUTHEY,  IN  “  THE  LIBERAL. 


■BY  LORD  BYRON. 


He  said— (I  only  give  the  heads)— he  said, 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling;  'twas  his  way 
Upon  all  (Topics;  ’twas,  besides,  his  bread, 

.0/  which  he  butter’d  both  sides;  ’twould  delay 
Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread). 

And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day, 
lb  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a  few— 

“  Wat  Tyler”— “  Rhymes  on  Blenheim”— “  Waterloo.” 
He  had  written  praises  of  a  Regicide; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  Kings  whatever; 

He  had  written  for  Republics  far  and  wide, 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever; 

For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 
Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  ’twas  clever ; 

Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobin — 

Had  turn’d  his  coat — and  would  have  turn’d  his  skin. 

He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory;  he  had  call’d 
Reviewing*  “  the  ungentle  craft.”  and  then 
Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e’er  crawl’d — 

Fed,  paid,  and  pamper’d  by  the  very  men 
By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  maul’d  : 

He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prose, 
And  more  of  both  than  any  bisdy  knows. 

He  had  written  Wesley’s  life;— here  turning  round 
To  Sathan,  “  Sir,  I’m  ready  to  write  yours, 

“  In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 

*  With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 
The  pious  purchaser;  and  there’s  no  ground 
B°r  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers : 

So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents, 

I  hat  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints.” 


may  add  you  to  my 

Sathan  bow’d,  and  was  silent.  “  Well,  if  you 
“  With  amiable  mmleetn  rloMl.... 


With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
nflfei')  what  says  Michael?  There  are  few 
Whose  memoirs  could  be  rendered  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work;  not  so  new 
As  ^  wa*  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
.Like  your  own  trumpet ;  by  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 

“  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here’s  my  Vision! 
cc  t  j  ow  y.ou  judge,  all  people ;  yes,  you  shall 
Judge  with  my  judgment !  and  by  my  decision 
Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall! 

I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition, 

.(  “  liutef  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all, 
Uk*  King  Alfhonso!  When  I  thus  see  double 
1  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble.” 

*  See  “  Life  of  H.  Kirke  White.”*  _ : 


PALMYRA. 

[The following  Poem,  by  Mr.  A.  Barber,  of  Wadhnm  college,  ob¬ 
tained  Sir  Roger  Newdigate’s  Prise  for  the  present  year ,  and 
was  recited  at  the-  Theatre,  0  ifard,  on  the  Vith  a/h] 

O’ER  the  hush’d  plain  where  sullen  horror  broods, 

And  darkest  frown  the  Syrian  solitudes, 

Where  morn’s  soft  steps  no  balmy  fragrance  leave, 

And  parch’d  and  dewless  is  the  coach  of  eve, 

Thy  form,  pale  City  of  tl  ie  waste,  appears 
Like  some  faint  vision  of  departed  years. 

In  mazy  cluster  still,  a  giarrttrain. 

Thy  sculptured  fabrics  whiten  on  the  plain  ; 

Still  stretch  thy  col uinn’d  visits  far  away 
The  shadow’d  dimness  of  their  long 'array.'. 

But  where  the  stirring  crime],'  the  voice  of  strife, 

The  glow  of  action,  and  the  thrill  of  life?  ■  ■  I 

Hear-!  the  loud  orash  of  yonliuge  fragment’s  fall,  ! 

Tlie  pealing  answer  of.eaoh  desert  hail,  -  \  , .  -.1 

Tlip  pighthird  shrieking  from  her  .^ecret  cell  j 
And  hollow  winds  the  tale  of  rilin' "tell. 

See,  fondly  lingering,  Mithra’s  parting  rays. 

-  Gild  the  proud  tow’rs  once  vocal  with  her  praise* 

-  But  the  cold  altars  clasping  weeds  entwine, 

And -.Moslems  worship  at  the,  godless  shripe. 

Yet  here  slow  pausing  Memory  loves  to  pour 
Her  magic  influence  o’er  this  pensive  hour  j 
And  oft  as  yon  recesses  deep  prolong 

The  echoed  sweetness  of  the  Arabs  song. 

Recalls  that  scene  when  wisdom’s  sceptred  Child* 

First  broke  the  stillness  of  the  lonely  wild. 

From  air,  from  ocean,  from  earth’s  utmost  clime 
The  summon’d  Genii  heard  the  mutter’d  rhyme. 

The  tasking  spell  their  airy-  hands  obey’d, 

And  TadmoU  glitter'd,  in  the  palmy. shade. 

Lo  !  to  her  feet  the  tide  of  ages  brings 

The  wealth  of  nations  and  the  pomp  of  kings,  .  | 

And  far  her  warrior  Queen  from  Parthia’s  plain 
To  the  dark  rE.thiop  spreads  her  ample  reign. 

Vain  boast ;  e’en  she  who  ImM;*’s4  field  along 
"Waked  fiercer  frenzy  in  the  patriot  throng, 

And  sternly  beauteous,  like  the  meteor’s  light. 

Shot  through  the  tempest  of  KmESa’s  fight— 

While  trembling  captives  round  the  victor  wait. 

Hang  on  his  eye, and  catch  the  word. offate —  j 

Zenobia’s  selfnurst  quail  beneath Airs  nod, 

A  kneeling  suppliant  to  the  mimic  god. 

But  one  there  stood  amid  that  abject  throng,  ’  -  -.1 

lu  truth  triumphant  and  in  virtue  strong  : 

Beam’d  'on  his  brow  the  soul  which  undismay’d 
Smiled  at.  the  rod,  and  scorn’d  the  uplifted  blade. 

O’er  thee,  PALMYRA,  darkest,  seem’d  to  iovV’r 
The  bolding  terrors  uf  that  fatal  hour  , 

Far  from  thy  glades  indignant  Freedom  fled. 

And  Hope  too  wither’d  as  LotihlNUshled. 

*  “  All  these  mighty  things  ”  say  the  Arabs,  “  Solyman  Eb  n  Doud  (Solo¬ 

mon,  son  of  David)  did  by  the  assistance  of  spirits.” — See  Wood' t  Account  of 
the  Ruins  of  Palmyra.  J  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xi. 

|  TO  LADY  HOLLAND,  ON  NAPOLEON’S  LEGACY 
It  OF  A  SNUFF  BOX. 

Gift  of  the  Hero,  on  lib  dying  day, 

To  her,  whose  pity  watch’d,  for  ever  nigh  ; 

Oh  !  could  lie  see  the  proud,  the  happy  ray, 

This  relic  lights  up  on  her  generous  eye, 

Sighing,  he’d  feel  how  easy  ’tis  to  pay 

A  friendship  all  his  kingdoms  could  not  buy. 

Paris,  July,  182L  THOS.  MOORE. 

TO  LADY  HOLLAND.  ON  HER*  LEGACY  FROM 
THE  LATE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON. 

This  gem,  twice  destined  to  reward 
The  deeds  of  generous  pity, 

Braschi  gave  him,  whose  conquering  sword 
Spared  Rome’s  imperial  city;v 
He,  exiled,  fall’n,  the  prey,  the  jest 
Of  mean  unmanly  foes, 

Grants  it  to  you,  oh,  just  bequest! 

Who  felt  and  soothed  his  woes.  VLL.  HD. 

*  It  consisted  of  a  snuff-box,  with  a  cameo,  presented  to 

Bonaparte  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  on  the  peace  granted  by  him  at 
Tolentino,  in  1796.  1 

Hanc,  iterum  egregiie  pietatis  prcemia,  gemmam 
Victori  intacta  mlsit  ab  urbe  Pius 
Hanc  tibi  dat  meritam  dux  idem  et  captus  et  exul 
Quod  sola  es  casus  ausa  levare  sues.  VLL.  HD. 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF 
LONDONDERRY. 

( From  a  Dublin  Papei .) 

Let  me  approach  the  corse — this  pale  cold  brow, 

Hath  lost  its  meaning  and  expression  now. 

These  eyes  are  dayless — where  is  all  that  fire 
Which  beam’d  with  courtesy,  or  flash’d  with  ire  ? 

The  manly  form — the  grace — the  portly  mein? 

How  chang’d  alas  !  from  what  thou  late  hast  been 
How  chill — how  lifeless  droops  the  hand  that  give 
The  frenzied  wound  that  brings  the.e  to  the  grave! 

All — -all  is  cold— and  like  some  ruin’d  shrine, 

Whose  tight  of  glory  hath  just  ceas’d  to  shine. 

This  human  temple  having  lost  the  ray 
Of  Heaven’s  own  kindling,  hastens  to  decay. 

The  animating  spark — the  so?<f  hath  flown. 

And  trembles  now  before  another  throne. 

But  hold— with  Christian  charity,  o’er  all 
His  faults,  in  solemn  silence  spread  the  pall — 

Let  no  wild  shout  of  party  feud  ascend. 

To  triumph  o’er  his  melancholy  end — 

Let  the  dread  curse  upon  the  lips  of  hate. 

Lie  hush’d  in  pity  at  his  awful  fate. 

Let  bosom  friends  crowd  round  the  fun’ral  bier. 

And  wedded  love  pour  out  the  scalding  tear. 

The  tears  of  blood  he  made  a  nation  shed 
Are  now  forgot — “  we  war  not  with  the  dead.” 

The  good  in  life  withhold  insidious  breath, 

A  l  it _ ilia  pitivotWir  shtrwtl. 


'lines 

,  irr!nP„  nHcr  the  Con  serration  of  the  New  Church  at  Kings- 
wood  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  on  the  nth  Sept.  1821. 

TVHFN  first  the  Fane  (that  white,  on  Kingswood  yen, 
Thesis,  far  off,  the  pausing  strnnScr  s  ken) 

Echo’d  the  Hyt™10'  Praise,  and  on  that  day, 

That  shone,  from  Heav’n,  with  more  auspicious  ray. 

When  tZusauds  Wslen'd  to  the  PrclaU t  there, 

Who  call’d  on  God,  with consecrating  Pray  r 
1  saw  a  Village  Maid,* almost  a  child, 

F’pn  as  a  light-hair  d  Cherub,  undefil  d 
From  Earth*  rank  fume  with  innocent  look  her  eye  J 
Meekly  uplifted  to  the  throne  on  high,  C 

Join  in  the  full  choir’s  solemn  harmony.  J 

_ Oh 1  then  how  many  boding  thoughts  arose, 

1  est  I  miff  ere  varied  life’s  uncertain  close, 

Those  looks  of  modesty,  that  open  truth 
liXlntr  the  forehead  ot  ingenuous  youth, — 
t  I  these  as  slowly  steal  mat uring years, 

\£Im 

Lest.  “  perad venture  Evil  should  heticte^ 
n  Wanderer,  in  a  world  90  wide. 

Thin  shmdd  the  cheek  be  blanch’d  with  early  cere, 

?h,  mark  its  first  and  furrowing  traces  there, 

With  touch  corrodinf  mar  the  alter  d  mien, 

And  leave  a  Canker  where  the  Rose  had  been; 

Then,  the  sweet  child  whose  smiles  can  now  impart 

Tnr  nvtrootvcrinff  to  ft  iDothcv  s  heait, 

itbht  brintr  down  (when  not  anxious  love  could  save) 

H£K few  W  1»1~ «•  «“*•  *- 

Rut  hark !  the  Preacher’s  voice 
Behold  hisearncst  look,  his  lifted  hand . 

What  holy  fervour  wakes  at  his  command 
He  speaks  of  Faith,  of  Mercy  front  above,  ( 

Of  Heav’nly  Hope,  of  a  Redeemer  a  Lov  e. 

Hence !  every  thought,  hut  that  wh.cn  shews  fair  youth 
Advuncin  r  In  the  paths  ot  Peace  and  Truth; 

That  shews  thy  light,  O  pure  Rehff.on,  shed, 

Hun  fniut  fflorv,  on  a  dauglitei  s  neaa. 

Who  shall  each  parent’s  love,  through  life  repay, 

And  add  a  transport  to  their  dying  day  . 

Isaw  an  Old  Man  on  his  staff  reeling,  ' 

Who  seem’d  to  every  human  change  resign  «• 

He,  with  white  locks,  and  long-descending  beard, 

A  Patriarch  of  other  years  appear  d— 

And  thine,  oh  !  aged,  solitary  ™an> 

Was  life’s  enchanted  way,  when  life  began. 

The  sun-shine  on  each  mountain,  and  the  strain 
Of  some  sweet  melody,  in  every  plain; 

Thine  was  illusive  fortune  a  transient  # 

And  young  love’s  broken,  but  dcliciQus  dream 
Those  mocking  visions  of  thy  youth  are  flown. 

And  thou  dost  bend  on  death’s  dark  briuk  alone : 

The  li«-lit  associates  of  thy  vernal  day, 

Where  are  they’  blown  as  the  sear  leaves  away  , 

AntH h on  dost  seem  a  trunk  on  whose  bare  head 
The  grey  moss  of  uncounted  days  is  • 

I  know  thee  not,  old  man,  yet  traits  like  thesa. 

Upon  thy  time-worn  features  Fancy  sees. 

Another,  or  another  year,  for  thee, 

Haolv  ’the  silver  cord  shall  loosed  he. 

Then  listen,  whilst  warm  eloquence  pourtray* 

That  'better  country’  to  thy  anxious  gaze,  > 

Who  art  a  weary,  way-worn  pi'grim  heie. 

And  soon  from  life’s  vain  masque  to  disappear. 

Oh  !  aged  man,  lift  up  thine  eyes— behold 
What  brighter  views  of  distant  light  unfold, 

"What  though  the  loss  of  strength  thou  dost  deplore, 

Or  broken  loves,  or  friends  that  are  no  more  ; 

What  though  gay  youth  no  more  his  song  renews. 

Life’s  summe?.lfght  dies,  like  the  rainbow  hues  ; 

The  Christian  hails  the  ray  that  cheers  the  glootl), 

And  throws  its  heav’nly  halo  round  the  t0™b  .  , 

Who  bude  the  grave  its  mou'denng  vault  , incl  . 

’Christ— Christ  who  died ;  yea,  rathei  Christ  who  rose . 

Hope  lifts  from  Earth  her  tear-illumined  eye. 

She  sees  dispersed  the  world  s  last  tempest  fly  , 

Sees  Death  arrested  ’midst  his  havoc  vast,— 

Lord,  at  thy  feet,  his  broken  weapons  cast . 

In  circles,  far  retiring  from  the  sight, 

Till,  undistinguished,  they  are  lost  in  Light, 

Admiring  Seraphim  suspend  their  wings, 

Whilst,  hark  !  th’  eternal  Empyrean  rin^’  ,, 

»  Hosannah,  Lord  of  Lords,  and  King  of  K  nga  • 

These  thoughts  arose,  when  from  the  crowded  Fane 
I  saw  retire  the  mute  assembled  train; 

These  images  beguil’d  my  homeward  way, 

That  high  o’er  Lansdovyn  s  louely  summit  lay. 

There  seem’d  a  music  in  the  evening  gale. 

And  looking  back  on  the  long-sprcaoiug  vale, 

A  blessing  seem’d  to  wait  upon  the  hour 

When  the  last  light  from  Heav’u  shone  on  the  distant  tower. 

•  The  Lord  Bishop  o!  Gloucester.  W.  L.  B. 
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On  a  First  View  of  FOISTHILL  ABB  Eli. 

TIIE  mighty  master  wav’d  his  wand,  ami  lo! 

On  the  astonish’d  eye  the  glorious  show 
Bursts,  lik°  a  vision  •  Spilt  it  of  the  place. 

Has  1  lie  Arabian  wizard  with  his  inane 
■  Smitten  the  barren  downs  far  onward  spread. 

And  bude  th'  enchanted  Palace  tow’r  instead  ? 

Bide  the  dark  woods  their  solemn  shades  extend? 

High  to  llie  clouds  yon  spiry  Tmv’r  ascend  ? 

And  stalling  from  the  umbrageous  avenue. 

Spread  the  lieli  pile  magnificent  to  view  P 
Enter.—  from  this  arch’d  portal,  look  again, 

Back,  on  ill'*  lessening  woods  and  distant  plain. 

Ascend  l hr*  steps — the  high  mid  fretted  root 
Is  woven  by  some  Elfin  hand  aloof, 

.yinist  f  om  (lie  painted  windows’  long  array 
A  mellow’d  light  is  shed,  as  not  of  dav. 

How  gorgeous  all!  Oil !  never  mav  the  spell 
Be  broken,  that  array’d  those  radiant  forms  so  well. 

August  a l St,  lS2g.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 


AD  FONTEM  DROGONIS.* — (Loc/tswell  Spring.) 


PURE  Fount,  that  welling  from  this  airy  hill 
Dost  wander  forth  into  the  nether  vale, 

Thou  to  the  passenger  dost  tell  no  tale 
Of  other  years,  but  thus,  continuing  still 
Thy  secret  way,  a  lone,  unnotic’d  rill, 

And  almost  silent  as  the  clouds  that  sail 
Above  thee,  calm,  and  reckless  of  the  noise 
The  changing  world  may  keep,  dost  onward  glide ; 

But  could’st  thou  speak  to  the  grey  clouds  that  ride 
High  o’er  thy  lowly  track,  or  hadst  a  voice 
Like  him,  the  Preacher  in  the  wilderness, 

Yes,  thou  sliould’st  say  to  all, — “  That  mortal  pride 
“  Fleets  like  the  passing  rack,  but  not  the  less 
“Virtue  and  Wisdom  shall,  like  thee,  abide.” 

Say  more — “  Time  was,  when  from  this  wild’ring  wood, 

“  Towers,  pinnacles,  and  battlements,  arose 
“  Clustering,  and  the  due  bell  at  evening’s  close 
“  . Sounded  afar  ;  for  here  secluded  stood 
“  Matilda’s  earliest  Abbeyf — mark  the  spot,!  — 

“  Here,  where  no  turmoils  of  mankind  intrude, 

“  It  rose — it  vanish’d — and  deep  solitude 
“  Possess’d  the  woods  again  old  Time  forgot,— 

“  Ha8t’ning  to  further  spoil,  its  place  and  name  ; 

“  Since  then,  e’en  as  the  clouds  of  yesterday, 

“  Seven  hundred  years  have  well  nigh  pass’d  away, 

“  But  my  pure  fount,  through  changing  years  the  same, 

“  Though  the  tall  towers  that  grac’d  its  hallow’d  side 
“  Left  not  a  wreck,  and  mortal  music  died, 

“  Still  lifts  its  “  small  still  voice”  like  penitence 
“  Or  humble  praise. 

‘k  Thou,  pass,  admonish’d,  hence,  . 

“  Happy,  thrice  happy,  if,  through  “  good  or  ill,’’ 

“  Christian,  thy  heart  responds  to  my  forsaken  rill.” 

W.YL  L.  BOWLES. 

*  The  Abbey  at  Lock  swell,  founded  by  the  Empress  Ma¬ 
tilda  aud  her  son  (afterwards  King  Henry  II.)  betore  it  was 
removed  to  Stanley,  in  the  parish  of  Bremhill,  was  here  situ¬ 
ated. — An  examination  of  the  original  grants  has  now,  for  the 
first  time,  after  so  many  centuries,  established,  beyond  u 
doubt,  the  name  and  place  of  the  first  Abbey,  where  this  re¬ 
markable  spring,  anciently  called  Drogonis  fous,  from  Drogo, 
the  Chamberlain  (Cameranio)  of  Matilda,  has  its  rise,  in  the 
wildest  part  of  the  forest  of  Chippenham, 
f  Founded  by  the  Empress  Matilda  before  the  Abbey  at  Stanley. 


TRANSLATION  OF  VERSES  WRITTEN  BY  VOL - 
TAIRE,  IN  REPLY  TO  A  LADY ,  WHO  SAID  TO  HIM, 
WHEN  HE  WAS  78  YEARS  OLD ,  “  LOVE  ME.” 

If  you  wish  me  still  to  prove, 

All  the  rich  delights  of  love. 

Bid  the  morning’s  op’nmg  blaze 
Gild  the  twilight  of  my  days. 

Vain  wish !  from  those  gay  realms,  where  wine 
And  beauty  hold  united  sway, 

Time,  who  takes  me  by  the  hand, 

Warns  me  l  must  soon  away. 

Yet  lef  us  some  advantage  draw, 

From  His  inexorable  law. 

Who  meets  not  age  with  decent  ease, 

Knows  nothing  but  its  miseries. 

Leave  to  youth  its  giddy  joys, 

Life  has  not  enough  to  spare. 

For  pleasure  only,  and  her  toys; 

Wisdom  claims  an  equal  share. 

Love’s  tender  follies!  soft  delight ! 

Illusions  dear  !  ye  wing  your  flight 
From  me  for  ever  ;  once  bestow’d. 

To  cheer  me  in  life’s  weary  road. 

Death  strikes  us  twice — I  feel  his  pow’r— 

Alone,  unheeded,  left  to  sigh, 

Anticipate  his  torturing  hour, 

To  cease  to  breathe — is  but  to  die. 

1  .  - 

Thus  while  I  mourn’d  my  wanderings  past, 

I  pin’d  for  bliss  that  could  not  last, 

And,  spite  of  nature’s  waning  fire, 

My  soul  still  wak’d  to  fond  desire  ; 

Then  ;  Friendship,  Heaven-descended  maid  f 
Pour’d  through  my  languid  frame  her  balm  ; 

Her  softer  beauties  lent  their  aid, 

As  tender,  but  than  love,  more  calm. 

Enraptur’d  with  her  novel  charms, 

Enlighten’d  by  her  Angel  lore, 

1  breath’d  mv  homage  in  her  arms, 

But  wept,  that  I  could  do  no  more.  M.  K.  M. 


EPITAPH  ON  BENJAMIN  THEMLYN, 

An  old  Soldier,  buried  in  Bremhill  Churchyard ,  who  died 
December  1, 1822,  aged  92.  Bp  the  Rev.  II  .  L.  Boivles. 

A  POOR  old  Soldier  shall  not  lie  unknown. 

Without  a  verse,  and  this  recording  stone. 

’Tvas  his,  in  youth,  o’er  distant  lands  to  stray, 

Danger  and  Death  companions  of  his  way  : 

Here  in  his  native  village,  drooping  age 
Clos’d  the  lone  evening  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Speak  of  the  past of  names  of  high  renown,— 

Or  his  brave  comrades  long  to  ffust  gone  dowu, 

His  look  with  instant  animation  glow’d, 

Tii o’  ninety  winters  on  his  head  had  snow  d. 

His  Country,  whilst  he  liv’d,  a  boon  supplied, 

And  Faith  her  shield  held  o’er  him  when  he  died. 

Hope,  Christian,  (hat  his  spirit  lives  with  God, 

Aud  pluck  the  wild  weeds  from  the  lowly  sod, 

Where  dust  to  dust,  beside  the  chancel’s  shade, 

Till  the  last  trump,  a  brave  Man’s  bones  are  laid. 


We  were  lately  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a  Perth  play-bill, 
in  which  Tam  O'Shanter  dramatised,  is  announced  for  perform¬ 
ance  as  the  after-piece.  A  ludicrous  mistake  has  occurred,  owr 
ever,  in  the  classification  of  the  Dramatis  Persona,  lhe  sapient 
playwright,  it  would  appear,  in  reading  the  lines 
“  Tam  had  got  planted  unco  richt. 

Fast  by  an  ingle  bleezin’  finely,  m 

wr  reaman’  swats  that  drank  divinely,  ’ 
very  naturally  conceiving  ream  an’  swats,  from  ^the  delectable 
style  of  their  carousing,  to  be  a  brace  of  Tam’s  pot  compa¬ 
nions.  actually  introduced  them  as  such,  and  we  find  in  the 
bill  that  the  characters  of  “  Ream”  and  “  Swats  are  to  be 
personated  by  two  of  the  performers.  This  reminds  us  of  an 
anecdote,  connected  with  the  same  subject,  which  hid  its  origin 
nearer  home.  Some  time  ago,  we  chanced  to  be  in  the  shop 
of  an  elderlv  bookseller,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  identity  "of  the  characters  introduced  by  Burns  in  his  lam 
O'Shanter.  The  bibliopole,  who  had  spent  the  early  part 
of  his  life  in  this  neighbourhood,  assured  us  that  ex¬ 
ceptin’  Kerr,  he  kent  every  body  to  leuk  at  that  was  men¬ 
tioned,  frae  Tam  himsel’  doun  to  his  mare  Maggie.  I  his 
being  the  first  time  we  had  ever  heard  M  r.  Kerr  s  cognomen 
alluded  to,  in  connection  with  Tam  O'Shanter ,  we  expressed  con¬ 
siderable  surprise,  and  stated,  that  he  undoubtedly  must  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  name.  “  It  may  be  sae,  but  its  a  point 
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easily  sattled,”  said  he,  raxing  down  a  copy  of  Burns  from  the 


shelf".  With spectacles  on  imse,”  he  soon  turned  up  the  poem 
in  question.  “  Ay,  ay,”  said  he,  in  an-exulting  tone,  “  I  thocht 
I  was  na  that  far  wrang— 

“  Care  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 

E’en  drown’d  himsel’  amang  the  happy.” 

Now,  1  kent  twa  or  three  o’  the  Kerrs  that  leev  t  in  the  townhead, 
but  I  never  could  fin’  out  whilk  o’  them  Burns  had  in  his  e  e  when 
he  wrote  the  poem.” — Ayr  Courier .* 

*  The  common  Scotch  pronounce  most  of  their  names  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  that  usual  in  England.  .  Kerr ,  for  instance,  is 
pronounced  Car,  and  Home  and  Hume  are  pronounced  in  the 
same  way  as  the  French  would  Hume. 


I  A  hard  Case* — Some  days  back  a  private  of  the  88th, 
(quartered  in  this  town,  requested  his  commanding  officer  to  obtain 
|  him  permission  to  change  into  the  44th  regiment,  now  embarking 
for  India.  On  being  asked  his  motive  for  this  singular  wish,  he 
replied,  it  was  from  no  dislike  to  the  regiment  or  his  comrades,  or 
his  officers,  and  least  of  all  to  his  Honour,  nor  from  any  partiality 
to  the  44th  or  to  India,  44  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  married ,  and  I  hear 
my  wife  is  coming  to  join-*-l  would  fain  be  off  first.”—  Cavan  Herald . 


Advantges  op  Genealogical  Knowledge. — An  Englishman 
was  lately  rallying  a  Scotsman  on  the  curiosity  of  his  countrymen 
with  respect  to  the  family  and  connections  of  individuals — 15  A 
man  (siys  the  Scot),  we  are  no  sae  liberal  in  Scotland  as  ye  are 
here — I  maun  confess  it.  We  have  amotion  that  education  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  making  the  man,  and  that  a  bad  father  is  a 
bad  teacher.  We  say  of  a  man  whose  father  was  nae  better  than 
he  should  be,  that  he  is  ‘a  cat  of  a  bad  kind,’  and  we  watch  him. 
We  ken  the  value  of  money  very  vveel  in  Scotland,  but  its  no  just 
every  thing  with  us  as  it  is  with  you.  There  is  a  certain  house 
in  Edinburgh,  which  I  winna  name,  has  in  r.iy  time  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  three  several  tenants,  each  of  whom  retired  in  a  few  years 
wi  a  fortune  of  above  twenty  thousand  pounds,  yet  I  will  venture 
to  say  the  dscendants  of  these  people  will  be  obliged  to  emigrate 
to  you,  to  enjoy  their  inheritance.— We  count  a  great  way  back.” 

I  A  Man  dying  too  late  for  a  proper  place. —  We  copy  from 
a  respectable  Liverpool  paper,  of  the  22d  inst.  the  following:— 
“  Too  late  for  a  proper  place. — Died  yesterday,  Mr.  James  Hays, 
upwards  ot  twenty  years  shopman  to  Mr,  Wm.  'Ihornly,  Lord- 
1  street.”— J Birmingham  Chronicle, 


Equity. —  In  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  King  of  Portugal,  called  the 
Just,  a  Pritst,  says  Faria  y  Sousa's  Hist,  ot  Portugal,  having  killed 
a  Layman,  was  suspended  from  his  office,  which  com  ng  to  the 
ears  of  the.  King,  he  ordered  the  man’s  son,  who  was  a  mason,  to ; 
put  the  Priest  to  death.  He  accordingly  obeyed  his  Majesty’s 
commands,  was  seized  and  brought  before,  him  to  receive  his 
sentence,  when  the  King  turning  to  his  Ministers  and  Courtiers 
said,  u  the  Ecclesiastical  Judges  suspended  the  Priest  from  his 
j  office,  I  therefore  suspend  the  mason  from  his  work.”  The  Eccle-  j 
Isiastical  Judges  at  Manchester  fared  otherwise. 


French  and  English.— There  is  a  very  odd  contrast,  says 
Smollett,  between  France  and  England.  In  the  former  all  the- 
people  are  complaisant  but  the  publicans;  in  the  latter  there  is 
hardly  any  complaisance  but  among  the  publicans. 

|  The  Serviceableness  of  Bears. — The  Historians  of  Poland  tell 
strange  stories  of  the  abundance  of  honey  in  the  woods  of  tha 
cuntry.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  they  say,  for  a  pe  sant  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  through  them,  to  step  into  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  trunk 
filled  with  honey,  where  he  sticks  fast.  On  these  occasions  the 
bears  are  found  to  be  of  singular  service,  as  witness  the  following 
story  told  by  J.  N.  he  Pa  rival,  in  the  4th  edition  ot  his  history  : — 
j“  A  peasant  h  ving  fallen  into  the  hoi  ow  ot  a  trunk,  filled  with 
honey,  would  have  been  drowned  but  for  a  bear,  who  having  ap¬ 
proached  to  lick  the  honey,  he  laid  hold  of  it  by  the  tail,  which 
induced  the  bear  to  make  a  su  iden  spring  that  extricated  him 
from  his  sweet  but  tatal  imprisonment.”  The  be-irs  are  nor. 
therefore,  such  bad  neighbour  to  tile  Poles  as  might  be  supposed, 
l  he  Russians  have  proved  worse,  and  the  Poles  think  the  bears 
are  libelled  when  the  former  are  compared  to  them. 

Bon  Mot,— A  certain  witty  Judge  having  heard  that  Miss  Nu¬ 
gent  was  brought  up  to  vote  for  Mr.  Sutter,  of  Orange  notoriety, 
and  being  shown  the  printed  list  of  Candidates,  on  which,  under 
the  Statute  of  King  William,  was  written,  “  good  men  in  bad 
times.”  “  Aye,  bad  times,  indeed  (said  his  Lordship),  when  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  man  like  Mr.  Nugent  is  compelled  to 
turn  Orange  Woman. 

Weakness!— On  the  2d  ultimo,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester 
was  at  Muker,  in  Swaledale,  Yorkshire,  on  the  visitation  of  his 
diocese,  when  an  old  woman  applied  to  him  to  be  confirmed. 

•  i is.- Lordship  said,  it  was  very  unusual  for  a  person  of  her  age  to 
be  confirmed;  but  she  insisted  on  the  rite.— The  Bishop  then 
asked  her  how  many  commandments  there  were?  She  replied 
three.  What  are  they,  said  his  Lordship  ?  She  answered,  Wkis-\ 
Sunday ,  Kersmuss,  and  Muker  Fair  !  The  Bishop  now  told  her 
she  was  a  weak  old  woman.  “  Wake,”  said  she,  in  the  country 
j  dialect,  “  eigh  an  sea  wad  ye  be  wake,  if  ye' ad  been  in  a  lowsness 
[three  weeks  or  a  month,  as  I’ye  been.”—  Tyne  Mercury. 


In  a  statistical  account  of  Russia,  lately  published  in  two  volumes  ] 
by  an  Officer  of  rank  in  the  Russian  service,  we  have  an  account 
ot  the  grounds  ot  the  claim  of  Russia  to  that  part  of  Poland 
which  now  forms  part  of  it  :— 

‘  Nestor  tells  us,  that  Lithuania  Proper  and  Schumadia  paid 
tribute  in  his  time  to  Russia.  In  the  time  of  the  weakness  ot  the 
Russian  Empire,  from  the  divisions  which  reduced  it  to  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  Tartars,  the  ambitious  Chieftains  of  Lithuania  took 
part  also  against  it,  withdrew  themselves  from  its  supremacy, 
made  themselves  independent,  and  founded  a  State  which  became 
great  and  independent  at  Russia’s  expence,  by  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  of  its  westeYn  part.  Catharine  the  Great  reunited  this 
fugitive  country  with  her  empire;  vvith  the  exception  of  a  small 
part  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nitmen. 

“  Russia  now  possesses  nothing  more  of  Poland  than  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Beloistock.  It  is  a  part  of  Podlachia,  or  the  Great  Po¬ 
lish  Woivodsliip  ot  Bielsetz;  a  small  and  insignificant  indemnifi¬ 
cation  for  all  the  evils  which  Poland  for  centuries  has  so  often  caused 
to  the  Russian  Empire.” 

This  Nestor,  on  whose  evidence  ihe  Russian  claim  is  made  to 
rest,  was  born  in  1056,  so  that  at  all  events  the  title  is  ancient 
enough. 

Who  knows  but  the  title  of  our  King  to  Frarce  may  "also  be 
made  available  one  of  these  days? 

Plenry  IV.  of  France  was  rather  more  honest.  When  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a  town  which  he  had  taken,  on  delivering  to  him 
the  keys  at  the  gate,  began  to  enumerate  the  various  titles  ( droits J 
by  which  it  belonged  to  him,  he  interrupted  him  ra'her  bluntly 
with  a  pun  indicative  of  the  title  on  which  he  laid  the  most 
stress  “  You  may  add  also  the  droit  de  Canon,”  anil  then  rode 
on,  leaving  the  speaker  to  finish  his  oration  by  himself. 

The  idea  of  keeping  Poland  because  Poland,  some  centuries 
ago,  gave  dissatisfaction  to  Russia,  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the 
fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  Centuries  of  humility  could 
not  wash  out  the  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  Wolf. 

Vaudeville. — France  is  indebted  for  Vaudevilles  to  Olivier 
Basselin,  of  Vire,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  15ih  century. 
He  wa»  a  fuller,  and  lived  in  the  Vaux,  or  valleys  below  Vire, 
where  he  and  his  workmen  used  to  sing  songs  of  his  composition, 
j  as  they  spread  out  their  cloth  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Some 
of  these  songs,  being  published,  were  called  Vauz-de-lille ,  and 
afterwards  Vaudeville.  ,  i 

Bon  Mots. — Lord  N.  being  informed  that  Capt.  F.,  who  had  ac¬ 
tively  canvassed  the  Proprietors  of  the  National  Insurance  Company 
in  favour  of  his  brother,  at  the  late  election  for  Directors,  was  an 
Officer  of  the  Royal  Marines,  who  had  seen  much  service,  ob¬ 
served,  “  that  the  Captain  would  have  been  himself  most  eligible, 
having  considerable  experience  and  knowledge  of  marine  risks, 
being  accustomed  to  receive  premiums  for  taking  lives,  and  as 
affording  a  practical  proof,  that  although  following  a  profession 
more  than  doubly  hazardous,  his  tenement  had  escaped  all  the 
damages  of  fire ;  but,”  added  his  Lordship,  on  hearing  that  the 
Gallant  Captain  did  not  possess  four  shares,  “  his  want  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  stock  of  assurance  is  an  insurmountable  bar  to  his  promo¬ 
tion  !  ” 

Highland  Anecdote.— An  English  gentleman  travelling  through 
the  Highlands,  came  to  the  inn  of  Letter-hnlay ,  in  the  braes  o£ 
Lochaber.  He  saw  no  person  near  the  inn,  and  knocked  at  the 
door — No  answer.  He  knocked  repeatedly  with  as  little  success. 
He  then  opened  the  door  and  walked  ill.  On  looking  about  he 
saw  a  man  lying  on  a  bed,  whom  he  hailed  thus — r*re  there 
any  Chiistians  in  this  House?” — “  No  (was  the  reply),  we  ctre.  all 
I  Camerons  f  " 

Machiavel’s  Choice. —  When  Machiavel  lay  at  the  point  of 
death  he  was  seized  with  the  following  phrenzy.  He  saw  a  small 
Company  of  poor,  half-starved,  ragged,  ill-favoured  wretches  who, 
he  was  told,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise,  of  whom  it  is 
written—'4  Beati pauper es  spiritu ,  quoniam  ipsorum  est  regnum  cce- 
lorum.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  their’s  is  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.”  After  these  had  retired  an  infinite  number  of  grave 
majestic  personages  appeared,  who  seemed  as  sitting  in  Council,! 
and  debating  upon  important  affairs  of  state.  There  he  saw  Plato, 
Seneca,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  with  many  others  of  the  like  cha¬ 
racter.  And  when  he  asked  who  those  venerable  persons  were, 
he  was  informed  they  were  the  damned,  the  souls  of  the  re- ' 
probated — "■■Sapientia  hujus  sreculi  inimica  est  Dei — The  wisdom  | 
of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God.”  After  this,  being  asked ! 
to  which  of  those  companies  he  would  choose  to  belong,  he  an-! 
swered,"he  had  much  rather  go  to  hell,  where  he  might  converse 
with  those  great  geniuses  about  state  affairs,  than  be  condemned  j 
to  the  company  of  such  lousy  scoundrels  as  had  been  presented  to 
him  before — he  would  rather  be  sent  to  Hell  after  his  death,  than 
go  to  Paradise,  because  lie  should  find  nobody  in  Heaven  but  a 
parcel  of  beggars,  monks,  hermits  and  apostles;  but  in  Hell,  he 
should  live  with  Cardinals,  Popes  and  Kings.”  Many  such  stories 
are  falsely  told  of  Machiavel,  the  oddity  of  this  alone  recommends 
it  to  notice. 

Authority.— The  mortalest  enemy  unto  know  ledge — that  which 
hath  done  the  greatest  execution  upon  truth — hath  been  a  peremp¬ 
tory  adhesion  to  authority,  and  more  especially  the  establishing; -of 
our  belief  upon  the  dictates  of  antiquity.  For,  as  every  capacity 
'  may  observe,  most  men  of  ages  present  so  superstitiously  do  look 
on  ages  past,  that  the  authority  of  the  one  exceeds  the  reasons  of 
|  the  other. — Sir  Thomas  Brown. 

Bartholomew  Fair. — The  origin  and  application  of  the  Pied 
Poudre  Court  perhaps  is  unknown  to  many  of  our  readers.  Ii  is 
derived  from  the  French,  and  literally  signifies  “ dusty  feet.”  An 
eminent  law  writer  observes,  “  This  is  the  lowest  Court  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  law  of  England.”  The  etymology  of  the  name  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  Sir  Edward  C»ke  says,  that  it  has  its  name 
because  justice  is  done  “  as  speedily  as  a  dust  can  fall  from  the 
foot,”  whilst  others  derive  it  from  the  dusty  feet  of  the  suitors. 
Mr.  Dailies  Barrington  derives  it  more  satisfactorily  from  Pieds 
Putdreauz ,  a  pedlar(  in  old  French — “  a  Court  of  Petty  Chapmen, 
such  as  resort  to  fairs  and  markets.”  A  ludicrous  scene  took 
place  on  Monday.  As  one  of  the  itinerant  showmen  was  passing 
through  Long-lane  to  Smithfield,  the  axle-tree  of  his  caravan 
broke,  and  discharged  its  cargo  into  the  street.  Several  monkeys 
were  instantly  seen  running  in  different  directions,  one  of  which 
took  refuge  in  a  cook’s  shop,  to  the  no  small  discomfiture  of  the 
master  cook  and  his  hungry  guests.  Pug ,  without  waiting- to  ex¬ 
amine  the  bill  of  fare,  placed  himself  by  a  dish  of  ready-sHced  plum 
pudding,  and,  sans  ceremonie ,  helped  himself,  and  all  remon¬ 
strance  on  the  part  of  the  cook  could  not  persuade  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  delicious  repast  until  his  master,  by  force  of  arms,  dis¬ 
lodged  him  from  the  luxurious  banquet. 


“  WASSAIL  ISO IV L, by  OR  GRACE  CUP."  | 

Wassail,  or  was-heal,  in  Saxon,  signifies  your  health,  and  is  now 
used  in  a  very  limited,  sense,  and  only  at  the  time  of  Christmas, ! 
It  anciently  signified  tuirtji  and.  festivity  in  general;  and  in  this 
sense  it  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  as  follows: — 

“  The  King  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse. 

Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swaggering  upspring  reels.’* 

And  Milton  likewise  says— 

“  I’m  loth  to  meet  tlie  rudeness  and  swill’d  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassai^ers.” 

IVasselling  was  a  great  ceremony  at  Court  on  Twelfth  Night  in 
thereignot  Henry  VII.  “  Wnen  the  steward  cometh  in  at  the 
doore  with  the  wassel,  he  must  crie  three  times,  ‘  wassel,  wassel, 
w  issel,’  and  then  the  chaplain  was  to  answer  with  a  goodsonge.” 
In  a  very  did  house  at  Bexley,  in  Kent,  is  an  oaken  chimney 
piece,  on  which  is  carved  a  wassel  bowle,  resting  on  the  branches 
of  an  apple-tree.  On  one  side  is  tjie  word  wassheil,  and  on  the 
other  seinheile :  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century.— 
The  custom  of  throwing  toast,  and  pouring  out  libaiions  to  apple- 
trees  for  proving  a  fruitful  year  was  called  wassel;  the  term  is  still 
applied  to  the  drinking  song*  sung  in  the  cider  counties  o'n  the  eve 
of  Epiphany,  when  the  ceremony  is  performed.  In  Holdcrness, 
and  orlier  parts  of  Yorkshire,  it  is  the  custom  to  carry  about  with 
the  wassel-cup  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  together  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  roasted  apples,  so  that  this  custom  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  convivial  season  of  Christmas,  and  the  custom  ot 
roasting  apples  on  Christmas  Eve  still  continues  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts.  Tne  origin  of  the  term  wassel  is  traced  to  the  story  of 
j  Vortigern  and  Rowena,  the  daughter* of  Hengist.  On  their  fir?t 
1  interview,  she  kneeled  before  him,  and  presenting  a  cup  of  wine, 
said — “  Hlatord  Kyning,  vvaes-heil !” — i.  e.  Lord  King,  hedth 
be  to  you  !  The  King  being;  unacquainted  with  the  Saxon  lan- 
gu  ge,  asked  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  and  being  told  that  they 
wished  *ds  health,  and  that  he  should  answer  by  saying  drinc  heil; 
he  did  so,  and  commanded  her  to  drink;  then  taking  tne  cup,  he 
kissed  the  damsel,  and  pledged  her.  From  this  time  the  cu^om 
long  remained  in  Britain,  and  whoever  drank  to  another  at  least 
.said,  wacht  heil,  and  he  that  received  the  cup,  answered  drinc  heil. 
The  was-.el  songs  were  sung  during  the  festivities  of  Christmas, 
and  in  tarlier  times,  by  the  itinerant  minstrels,  of  whom,  with; 
the  practice,  some  remains  may  be  traced  in  our  present  waits  j 
and  carols.  One  of  these  songs  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

A  wassail  bowle,  or  cup,  was  anciently  placed  on  the  table  of 
Princes  as  well  as  of  Abbots.  In  the  llth  vol.  of  the  Archcelagia, 
there  is  an  engraving  of  one  which  formerly  belonged  to  Glaston¬ 
bury  Abbey,  and  a  dissertation  upon  it  by  Dr.  Milner.  The  in¬ 
side  (which  holds  two  quarts)  is  furnished  with  eight  pegs,  at 
equal'distances,  one  below  (he  other,  in  conformity  with  Edgar’s 
law,  to  repress  excess  in  drinking.  This  measurement  allowed  of 
half  a  pint  to  each  person.  There  is  one  now  to  be  seen  at  Mr. 
Greenall’s,  Great  Compton-street,  Soho.  In  the  preface  to  the 
History  of  Tam  Thumbe  the  Little,  published  in  the  year  1621,  is 
the  following  passage: — “  Now  you  must  imagine  me  to  sit  by 
a  good  fire,  amongst  a  companye  of  good  fel  ows,  over  a  well 
(spiced  wassel  bowle  of  Christinas  ale,  telling  of  these merrie  tales 
j  which  hereafter  follow*.** 


Felicitous  Levity. — In  the  Review  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Por¬ 
ter’s  Travels  in  Georgia,  &c.  In  the  number  of  the  Quarterly 
which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  the  writer,  giving  an  account 
of  the  passage  of  an  embassy  to  Persia,  through  the  Caucasus, 
says,  “  As  they  proceeded  with  trembling  steps,  a  tempest  of  wind 
arose,  blowing  immense  drifts  of  snow  in  their  faces,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  Persian  Ambassador  and  his  Steward,  with  their 
horses,  wandered  over  the  precipice,  and  sunk  into  the  Abyss.— 
By  dint  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  the  Ambassador  gradually  work¬ 
ed”  his  head  out  of  the  snow,  and  the  Cossack  and  Ossttine  guides 
being  let  down,  fastened  ropes  round  bis  Excellency,  and  thus  ex¬ 
tricated  him  from  his  unpleasvnt  situation.  His  Excellency's  stew¬ 
ard, ice  believe ,  is  there  still." 

Cheat  Dinner.— In  the  year  1752,  a  dinner  was  provided  by 
John  Hervey,  Esq.,  at  Wexford,  for  Colonel  Tottenham,  M.P., 
Cesar  Colclough,  M  P.,  and  John  Grogan,  Esqrs. ;  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  which  was  only  eleven-pence  halfpenny  ; — viz.  a  cod  3d., 
a  widgeon  3d.,  tw'o  pair  of  pigeons  3d.,  and  a  pair  of  rabbits  2£d. 


Unfortunate  Case. — A  zealous  Priest  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
missed  a  constant  auditor  from  his  congregation,  in  which  schism 
had  already  made  depredations.  “  What  keeps  our  friend,  far¬ 
mer  B - ,  away  from  us  ?”  was  the  anxious  question  proposed 

by  our  vigilant  Minister  to  his  assistant.  “  I  have  not  -seen  him 
among  us,”  continued  he,  “  these  three  weeks :  ^1  hope  that  it  is 
not  Protestantism  that  keeps  him  away.”  “  No,”  was  the  reply, 
“  it  is  worse  than  that.’.— “  Worse  than  Protestantism  ?  God  for¬ 
bid  it  should  be  Deism.”  “  No,  worse  than  that.”  “  Worse  than 
Deism!  good  Heavens,  I  trust  it  is  not  Atheism.  “  No,  worse  j 
than  Atheism !”  “  Impossible,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  i 
Atheism  !”  “  Yes,  it  is,  your  honour — It  is  Jlheumatism  ! 

•jj rr  s 

Difficulty  of  Translation.— An  unfortunate  mistake  oc¬ 
curred  some  lime  ago  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  one  of  the 
Eastern  lauguages.  To  judge  was  understood  in  the  sense  of 
doing  or  rendering  justice,  and  the  sentence  Judge  not  least  ye 
be  judged,  was  translated  do  not  justice  least  justice  be  done  to  you. 


City  Records.— The  present  Lord  Mayor,  anxious  to  restore 
the  good  old  times,  is  very  fond  of  repeating  the  anecdote. 

“  At  the  commencement  of  a  public  dinner  at  Guildhall,  Wilkes 

lisped  out — ‘  Mr.  Alderman  B - ll,  shall  I  help  you  to  a  plate 

or  turtle  or  a  slice  of  the  haunch  ?  I  am  within  reach  of  both.  — 
‘  Neither  one  nor  t’other,  I  thank  you,  Sir,’  replied  the  Alderman, 
*  I  think  I  shall  dine  on  the  beans  and  bacon,  which  are  at  this  end 

of  the  table.’  ‘  Mr.  Alderman  A - n,  which  would  you  chuse, 

Sir?’  continued  the  Chamberlain,  ‘  Sir,  I  will  not  trouble  you  for 
either,  for  I  believe  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  my  brother  U. 
and  dine  on  beans  and  bacon,’  was  the  reply.  On  this  second  re¬ 
fusal,  Wilkes  rose,  and  with  every  mark  of  astonishment  in  his 
countenance,  called  ‘  Silence,’  which  being  obtained,  le  t  en  a 
dressed  the  Chair,—4  My  Lord  Mayor,  the  wicked  have  branded 
us  with  the  imputation  of  gluttony  ;  that  they  may  be :  pu  0  P 
shame,  I  humbly  move  that  your  Lordship  command  he  proper 
Officer  to  record  in  our  annals— that  two  Aldermen  of  the  City  oj 
London  prefer  Beans  and  Bacon  to  either  Venison  or  Turtle  boup  . 


Extraordinary  Accommodation. — A  house  is  advertise  l 
neighbouring  county  to  Warwickshire  to  be  let,  Ihe  situa 
stated  to  be  a  good  one  for  a  ladies'  school;  and  arnongs  i- 
numerous  advantages  it  pessesses  is  one  certainly  ot  a 
character  for  such  an  establishment — viz.  Fox  Hounds  ana  a 
riers  are  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  ! 


MRS.  GARRICK. 

The  rare  collection  of  old  china,  and  a  vast  mass  Of  other 
Curiosities,  got  together  during  a  long  life  by  the  late  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
rick,  are  to  fall  under  the  hammer  of  Mr.  George  Robins.  Few 
females  excited  more  conversation  and  jealousy  in  her  youth  and 
on  her  first  arrival  in  England,  from  her  accomplishments,  than 
this  Lady  ;  she  was  called  the  beautiful  Violette,  and  her  fame  in¬ 
creased  daily.  All  the  beau  nionde  contested  for  her  society  and 
company,  under  the  auspices  of  sister  Countesses.  She  wastaken 
to  Chiswick,  and  was  once  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  a 
Nobleman  of  high  rank.  This  Nobleman  endeavoured  to  gain 
possession  of  her  by  other  means  and  with  other  views,  and  one 
evening,  at  a  fine  masquerade,  he  was  following  her  whilst  she 
was  under  the  Countess  of  Burlington’s  arm,  who  perceiving  the 
Noble  Peer’s  solicitude,  pulled  off  her  glove,  moved  her  weddihg 
ring  up  and  down  her  finger,  which  was  to  signify  no  other  than 
honourable  terms  would  be  accepted.  Lord  Orford  says,  at  one 
of  the  most  superb  entertainments  ever  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  poth  by  land  and  by  water,  at  which,  almost  all 
the  Eoyals  and  Fitzes,  and  Nobles  of  the  land  were  present, 
there  was  an  admirable  scene;  Lady  Burlington  brought  the 
Violette  (Mrs.  Garrick)  and  the  Richmonds  had  asked  Gar¬ 
rick,  who  stood  ogling  and  sighing  the  whole  time,  while 
any  Lady  kept  a  most  fierce  look  out.  Sabbatini,  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena’s  Court,  was  asking  me  who  all  the  people 
were,  and  who  is  that  ?  “  C'cst  mi  Lady  Hartington,  la  belle  file  \ 
du  Hue  de  Hevonshire »u  Ft  qui  est  celte  autre  dame?"  It  was 
3^ distressing  question;  after  a  little  hesitation,  I  replied,  “  mais 
i  Pi  A  Mademoiselle  Violette." — “  Ft  comment  Mademoiselle  Violette  I 
'  j’ai  connu  une  Mademoiselle  Viotette  par  ex&mple."  I  begged  him 
lo  look  at  Miss  Bishop. 


Grey  Causes. - The  memorable  observation  of  the  Lord 

Chancellor  with  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  deciding  in  Chan¬ 
cery  cases — that  if  all  were  black  or  white  it  would  be  easy  to 
decide,  but  that  a  number  were  grey,  reminds  one  of  the  saying 
of  another  great  sage  respecting  the  difficulties  in  Turkish  judica¬ 
tion. — Khedher  Bey,  surnamed  Fadhel  al  Roum,  being  in 
conversation  with  his  friends,  as  they  were  discoursing  on  the 
difficulties  which  occurred  in  t)ie  exercise  of  judicature,  one  of  the 
company  observed :  “  In  my  opinion  the  greatest  difficulty  is 
when  one  of  the  two  parties  is  rich  and  the  other  poor.”  Khed¬ 
her  Bey  answered:  “  I  find  no  difficulty  there;  for  it  i9  clear 
that  the  rich  man  will  gain  his  cause  and  the  poor  man  will  lose 
itp  but  the  great  difficulty  is  when  the  two  parties  are  equally 
rich  and  powerful.  If,  being  poor,  you  have  a  law  suit  with  a 
rich  and  powerful  man,  be  sure  not  to  go  near  the  Cadi,  for  he 
will  not  fail  to  give  it  against  you.  My  advice  is,  that  you  should 
either  give  up  the  matter  altogether,  or  throw  yourself  at  the  feet 
of  your  adversary,  for  you  will  obtain  more  justice  from  him  than 
from  the  Cadi.”  It  may  be  worth  while  remarking,  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  us  is  substantially  the  same,  though  we  manage 
matters  a  little  more  circuitously  than  our  Allies  the  Turks.  The 
J udge  does  not  take  money,  directly,  like  the  Cadi, but  he  will  pro¬ 
crastinate  the  proceedings,  if  he  can,  till  one  of  the  parties  becomes 
exhausted,  for  the  fees  of  court  come,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
into  his  own  pocket.  So  that,  disguise  the  thing  as  we  will,  judi¬ 
cature  resolves  itself  into  this — the  rioh  man  carries  the  suit,  the 
less  rich  is  ruined;  both  are  fleeced,  and  the  Cadi  or  Judge  fattens 
on  the  spoil. 

Of  all  people  the  Hindoos  seem  to  have  been  the  most  vehe¬ 
ment  respecters  of  their  Clergy,  Magistracy,  and  King.  “  For 
contumelious  language  to  a  Brahmin  (says  the  law  of  Menu),  a 
Sudra  must  have  an  iron  style,  ten  fingers  long,  thrust  red  hot 
into  his  mouth ;  and  for  offering  to  give  instruction  to  priests,  hot 
oil  must  be  poured  into  his  mouth  and  ears.”  “  If  (says  Hal- 
hed’s  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws)  a  Sooder  sits  upon  the  carpet  of  a 
Brahmin,  in  that  case  the  Magistrate,  having  thrust  a  hot  iron 
into  his  buttock,  and  branded  him,  shall  banish  him  the  king¬ 
dom;  or  else  he  shall  cut  off  his  buttock.  For  striking  a  Brah‘ 
min  even  with  a  blade  of  grass,  or  overpowering  him  in  ar¬ 
gument,  the  offender  must  soothe  him  by  falling  prostrate. — 
A  Brahmin,  whether  learned  or  ignorant,  is  a  powerful  divinity, 
even  as  fire  is  a  powerful  divinity,  whether  consecrated  or  po¬ 
pular.  Thus,  though  Bramins  employ  themselves  in  all  sorts  of 
mean  occupations,  they  must  invariably  be  honoured,  for  they 
are  something  transcendently  divine.”  The  recent  verdict  of  a 
Durham  Jury  gives  our  Churchmen  something  of  the  Brahmin 
character.  “  If  a  Magistrate  has  committed  a  crime,  and  any 
person,  upon  discovery  of  that  crime,  should  beat  and  ill-use  the 
;  Magistrate,  the  Magistrate  shall  thrust  an  iron  spit  through  him 
and  roast  him  at  the  fire.”  This  was  a  people  who,  certes,  knew 
what  respect  was  due  to  a  corrupt  Magistrate.  Their  ideas  of  the 
attributes  of  Kings  surpass  James’s  notable  speech  on  thegodship 
of  Kings “  A  King, says  the  law  of  Menu, is  formed  of  particles 
from  the  chief  guardian  Deities,  and  consequently  surpasses  all 
mortals  in  glory.  Like  the  sun,  he  burns  eyes  and  hearts ;  nor 
can  any  human  creature  on  earth  even  gaze  on  him.  He,  fire 
and  air;  he,  the  God  of  criminal  justice;  he,  the  Genius  of 
Wealth;  he,  the  Regent  of  Waters;  he,  the  Lord  of  the  Firma¬ 
ment.  A  King,  even  though  a  child,  must  not  be  treated  lightly, 
from  an  idea  that  he  is  a  mere  mortal.” 

The  Turks  and  the  Gentry  of  a  certain  country  have  always  a 
strong  motive  for  being  fond  of  war — the  latter  are  enabled  to  get 
Commissions  for  their  younger  sons,  and  the  former  have  the 
privilege  of  exemption  from  execution  so  long  as  hostilities  are 
continued,  which  gives  an  audacity  to  the  character  altogether  noble 
and  dignified.  An  anecdote  may  serve  to  illustrate  this.  An  Ita¬ 
lian  merchant  at  Smyrna,  who  had  formerly  affronted  aTurk,  durst 
trot  appear  before  him  after  the  latter  enrolled  himself.  The  Turks 
vowed  that  he  would  have  vengeance,  and  as  he  wished  to  he 
thought  a  man  of  his  word,  and  could  now  safely  perform  his 
vow,  he  insisted  on  killing  his  adversary.  The  merchant,  aware 
of  his  danger,  concealed  himself,  and  offered  money ;  but  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  was  obstinate.  To  inspire  other  infidels  with  respect,  he 
said,  I  am  determined  to  kill  one  who  dared  to  give  offence  to  a 
true  believer.  Might  not  an  occasional  impunity  of  this  sort 
rapidly  fill  the  ranks  of  our  army  when  recruiting  goes  on  slackly? 

Whenever  a  quarrel  among  the  Cossacks  causes  them  to  com¬ 
bat  each  other,  they  fight  as  in  England,  with  their  fists,  and  ne¬ 
ver  with  knives,  daggers,  or  any  sharp  instrument.  This  practice 
is  so  established  a  characteristic  of  that  people,  that  it  gave  rise 
to  a  very  remarkable  wager.  Teploff  and  Gelagin,  two  of  the 
late  Empress  Catherine’s  Privy  Councillors,  happened  to  be  in 
her  presence  when  it  was  told  her  that  a  Cossack  Priest,  then  a 
Monk  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Alexander  Newski,  had  been  arrested 
for  cutting  the  throat  of  a  young  woman  with  whom  he  had  quar¬ 
relled  ;  upon  which  Teplof  offered  to  wager  with  Gelagin  that 
the  Monk  was  not  a  Cossack.  The  bet  was  made,  and  won  by 
Teplof,  the  Monk  proving  to  be  a  Russian.  Upon  being  ques¬ 
tioned  how  he  could  possibly  divine  the  probable  success  ot  his 
wager ;  “  because,”  said  he,  “  no  Cossack  would  strike  a  woman; 
or  if  he  did,  he  would  use  his  hand,  and  not  a  knife." 


“Trivial,  fond  records.” 

A  fortune-teller  had  told  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury  that  she  should  not  die  while  she  was 
building.  Accordingly,  she  bestowed  a  great  deal 
of  the  wealth  she  bad  obtained  from  three  husbands 
in  erecting  large  seats  at  Hardwicke,  Chatsworth, 
liolsover,  Oldcotes,  and  Worksop  ;  and,  by  a  singu¬ 
lar  coincidence,  died  in  a  bard  frost,  when  the 
workmen  could  not  labour. 

Kent,  the  architect,  and  father  of.  modern  gar¬ 
dening,  was  so  much  consulted  by  all  who  affected 
taste,  that  nothing  was  thought  complete  without 
his  assistance.  He  was  not  only  consulted  on  fur¬ 
niture,  as  frames  of  pictures,  glasses,  tables,  chairs, 
&c.  hut  for  a  plate,  for  a  barge,  for  a  cradle.  And 
so  imperious  was  fashion,  that  two  great  ladies  pre¬ 
vailed  on  liim  to  make  designs  for  their  birthday 
gowns.  The  one  he  dressed  in  a  petticoat  decorated 
wifh  columns  of  five  orders  ;  the  oilier  like  a  bronze, 
tn  a  copper-coloured  satin  with  ornaments  of  gold. 

It  is  the  custom  in  several  parts  ol  Italy  for 
girls  to  carry  their  marriage  portion  about  with 
them,  in  the  shape  of  gold  ear-rings  and  crosses; 
and  no  maid  servant  thinks  herself  properly  drest 
on  mass-days  without  announcing  in  this  way  that 
she  is  equally  fit  for  heaven  and  a  husband.  The 
gold  is  vyry  tbit),  b.ut  s/Midity  is  made  up  for  by  the 
length  aBpWi  of  tlrfe  Wnaments ;  and  the  earrings 
are  often  to  tear  through  the  holes  of 

the  ears.  'liWigifis a brown,  black-eyed  girl,  with 
her  thick  Biir.  in  Combs,  a  white  veil  over 

it,  a  coloUredf'soni^ftjth^s  a  white  gown,  large  dang¬ 
ling  gold  iier  ears  and  bosom,  and 

perhaps  hare^T^ift'  or*  tittered  shoes;  and  you 
have  the  cousinpe^jbrttatt  of  an  Italian  maid  ser¬ 
vant  or  pe.Hs  si.i, -g-iti.  Issuing  fortli  to  church  or  to 
dance.— No,  1 1. ;  Description  of  Genoa. 

We  extract  from  the  new  Scots  novel,  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  the  following  exquisitely  faith¬ 
ful  and  disci  iminative  portraiture  ot  that  pedan¬ 
tic,  and,  in  some  respects,  almost  incomprehensible 
monarch,  James  the  First  of  England: 

“  The  King’s  dress  was  of  green  velvet,  quilted  so 
full  as  to  he  dagger-proof,  which  gave  him  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  clumsy  and  ungainly  protuberance;  while  its 
being  buttoned  awry  communicated  to  his  figure  an  air  ; 
of  distortion.  Over  his  green  doublet  lie  wore  a  sad- 
coloured  night-gown,  out  of  the  pocket  of  which  peeped 
his  hunting-horn.  His  high -crowned  grey  hat  lay  on 
the  floor,  covered  withdust,  but  encircled  by  acarkanet 
of  large  balas  rubies;  and  lie  wore  a  blue  velvet  night¬ 
cap,  in  the  front  of  which  was  placed  the  plume  of  a  he¬ 
ron,  which  had  been  struck  down  by  a  favourite  hawk  in 
some  critical  moment  of  tiie  flight,  in  remembrance  of 
which  the  King  wore  this  highly-honoured  feather. 

“  But  such  inconsistencies  in  dress  and  appointments 
were  mere  outward  types  of  those  which  existed  in  the 
royal  character,  rendering  it  a  subject  of  doubt  amongst 
his  contemporaries,  and  bequeathing  it  as  a  problem  to 
future  historians.  He  was  deeply  learned,  without 
possessing  useful  knowledge;  sagacious  in  many  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  without  having  real  wisdom;  fond  of  his 
power,  and  desirous  to  maintain  and  augment  it,  yet 
willing  to  resign  the  direction  of  that  anti  of  himself,  to 
the  most  unworthy  favourites;  a  big  and  bold  assertor 
of  his  rights  in  words,  yet  one  who  tamely  saw  them 
trampled  on  in  deeds  :  a’lover  of  negociations,  in  which 
lie  was  always  outwitted ;  and  a  fearer  of  war,  where 
conquest  might  have  been  easy.  He  was  fond  of  his 
dignity,  while  he  was  perpetually  degrading  it  by  undue 
familiarity;  capable  of  much  public  labour,  yet  often 
neglecting  it  for  the  meanest  amusement;  a  wit,  though 
a  pedant;  and  a  scholar,  though  fond  of  the  conversation 
of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated.  Even  his  timidity  of 
temper  was  not  uniform,  and  there  were  moments  of  his 
life,  and  those  critical,  in  which  he  showed  the  spirit  of 
his  ancestors.  He  was  laborious  in  trifles,  and  a  trifler 
where  serious  labour  was  required  ;  devout  in  his  sen¬ 
timents,  and  yet  too  often  profane  in  his  language  ;  just 
and  beneficent  by  nature,  lie  yet  gave  way  to  the,  in¬ 
iquities  and  oppressions  of  others.  He  was  penurious 
respecting  money  which  he  had  to  give  front  his  own 
hand,  yet  inconsiderately  and  unboundedly  profuse  of 
that  which  he  did  not  see.  In  a  word,  those  good  quali¬ 
ties  which  displayed  themselves  in  particular  cases  and 
occasions,  were  not  of  a  nature  sufficiently  firm  and 
comprehensive  to  regulate  his  general  conduct;  and, 
showing  themselves  as  they  occasionally  did,  only  en¬ 
titled  James  to  the  character  bestowed  on  him  by  Sully 
— that  he  was  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom.” 

Hare-hunting  appears  to  have  been  the  favour-  | 
ite  recreation  of  ecclesiastics,  as  it  is  not  very  long 
since  bishops  were  obliged  to  keep  a  pack  of  harriers 
for  the  exercise  and  amusement  of  their  clergy.  So 
far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  that  a 
Bishop  of  Rochester  was  so  fond  of  hare  hunting 
that  he  was  said  to  have  suffered  it  to  interfere  with 
the  sacred  functions  of  his  profession,  and  was  a 
keen  sportsman  at  the  age  of  80.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  Bishop  of  Worcester  appears  to  have 
written  to  a  brother  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  to  remind 
him  of  a  promise  to  send  him  six  couples  of  hounds, 
declaring  he  languished  for  them.  ‘‘Let  them 
come  then,  oh  reverend  father,”  said  his  lordship, 
j  “without  delay;  let  my  woods  re-echo  with  the 
music  of  their  cry,  and  the  cheerful  notes  of  the 
I  horn.” — Sporting  Magazine. 

A  dragoon  having  been  carried  by  a  restive 
horse  agaiust  Louis  XIV.  during  an  action,  his 
Majesty  became  angry,  and  lifted  his  cane,  as  if  to 
strike  him.  On  this,  the  Soldier,  rendered  desperate 
by  such  an  affront,  immediately  tendered  one  of  his 
pistols  to  the  King,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
“  Sire,  you  have  bereaved  me  of  my  honour,  deprive 
me  also  of  my  life.”  The  Monarch,  instead  of  being 
displeased  with  his  sensibility,  took  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  to  promote  so  brave  a  man. — Percy  Anecdotes. 
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Second  Thoughts  are  best.— When  Mr.  Thel- 
wall  was  on  bis  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  High  Trea¬ 
son,  during  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  he 
wrote  the  following  note  and  sent  it  to  his  counsel  : 

“  Mr.  Erskine,  I  am  determined  to  plead  my  cause  ; 
myself.”  Mr.  Erskine  wrote  under  it,  ‘  If  yon  do,  j 
you’ll  he  banged;’  to  which  Mr.  Tlielwall  immedi*  | 
ately  returned  thisreply,"  I’ll  behangedthenifl  do,” 

The  laws  of  China  (Mr.  Barrow  tells  us)  are  I 
contained  in  16  small  volumes,  and  they  have  lasted 
for  thousands  of  years,  for  a  population  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  one-third  of  the  universe.  They 
are  so  simple,  so  defined,  and  so  promulgated  thro’ 
the  empire,  that  the  services  of  attorneys  and  coun-  j 
sellors  are  unnecessary,  and  there  is  not  one  to  be 
found  in  the  (thus  truly  called)  Celestial  Empire  ! 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  issued  an  edict,  that  no 
law-suit  should  exceed  eleven  days  :  then  it  was  to 
terminate.  The  Code,  Napoleon,  we  believe,  is  in 
a  single  volume  octavo.  The  ramifications  of  our 
statutes  tend  to  confuse,  not  to  define.  First,  our 
Legislature  passes  an  Act;  then  courtes  an  Act  to 
amend  this  Act,  then  a  rider,  then  a  supplement, 
then  an  appendix,  and  so  on  ;  instead  of  each  Act 
being  consolidated  under  their  own  authority,  or  ! 
that  of  a  delegated  committee.  G.  A.  Stevens  has 
drolly  satirised  this,  by  a  counsellor  at  the  Bar 
referring  to  the  984th  page  of  the  120th  folio  vo-  j 
lume  of  the  Abridgement  of  the  Statutes ! 

Political  Puns. — Among  the  many  expedients 
resorted  to  by  the  depressed  party  in  a  State  to  in¬ 
dulge  their  sentiments  safely,  and  probably,  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  situation,  to  sound  those  of 
their  companions,  pnns  and  other  quibbles  have 
been  of  notable  service.  The  following  is  worthy 
of  notice:  The  cavaliers,  during  Cromwell’s  usurpa¬ 
tion,  usually  put  a  crumb  of  bread  into  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  before  they  drank  it  would  exclaim  with  cautious 
ambiguity,  “  God  send  this  Crum  well  down  !”  A 
Royalist  Divine,  also  during  the  Protectorate,  did 
not  scruple  to  quibble  in  the  following  prayer,  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  deliver :  “.O  Lord,  who  hast 
pnt  a  sword  into  the  hand  of  thy  servant  Oliver, 
put  it  into  his  heart  also — to  do  according  te  thy 
word.”  He  would  drop  his  voice  at  the  word  also, 
and  after  a  significant  pause,  repeat  the  concluding 
sentence  in  an  under  tone.  The  temerity  and  pro- 
i  fauencss  of  this  conduct  is  perfectly  shocking. 

Names,  and  their  Influence  on  the  Mind. — The 
effects  which  are  produced  by  names  npon  tile  ima¬ 
gination  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  illusions 
of  mankind.  Favour  or  disappointment  lias  been 
often  conceded,  as  the  name  of  the  claimant  has 
i  affected  ns ;  and  the  accidental  affinity  or  coinci¬ 
dence  of  a  name,  connected  with  ridicule  or  hatred, 
with  pleasure  or  disgust,  have  operated  like  magic. 
There  is  something  in  names  which  one  cannot  help 
feeling — there  are  some  names  to  which  we  cannot 
help  giving  a  preference  to  others,  without  knowing 
their  respective  merits;  it  is  a  feeling  difficult  to 
account  for,  but  still  more  difficult  to  resist.  It 
arises  from  various  causes;  chiefly,  perhaps,  from 
the  association  of  ideas — but  that  it  affects  mankind 
strongly,  all  ages  and  climates  may  be  called  on  to 
testify  its  truth.  Harsh  names  will  have,  in  spite 
of  all  our  philosophy,  a  painful  and  ludicrous  effect 
on  the  ears  and  associations :  it  is  vexatious  that 
the  softness  of  delicious  vowels,  or  the  ruggedness 
of  inexorable  consouanfs,  should  at  all  he  connected 
with  a  man’s  happiness,  or  at  all  have  au  influence 
on  his  fortune.  The  actor  Macklin  was  softened 
down  from  Macklaughlin ;  by  the  same  means  was 
Malloch  polished  into  Mallet;  and  even  our  sublime 
Milton,  in  a  moment  of  humour  and  hatred  to  the 
$cots,  condescends  to  insinuate  that  their  barbarous 
names  are  symbolical  of  their  natures,  and  from  a 
man  of  the  of  Mac  Colleitok  lie  expects  no  mercy. 
Voltaire,  in  giviug  the  names  of  the  founders  of 
Helvetic  freedom,  says  the  difficulty  of  pronounc¬ 
ing  thei;  f  ’v  respectable  names  is  injurious  to 
their  celebt  they  are  Melchtud ,  Stauffacher,  and 
Valthurfurst .  There  are  names,  which  even  in  the 
social  circlevwill,in  spite  of  all  due  gravity,  awaken 
a  harmless  smile;  and  some  have  solemnly  thanked 
heaven  that  their  names  \^ere  not  liable  to  a  pun. 
The  names  of  Eloisa  and  Clarissa  have  perhaps  snb- 
!  jeeted  their  owners  to  disasters,  which  happily  they 
might  have  evaded  had  they  possessed  the  homely 
names  of  Grizzle  or  Deborah.  The  Spaniards  have 
long  been  known  for  cherishing  a  passion  for  digni¬ 
fied  names,  and  are  marvelously  affected  by  long 
and  voluminous  ones ;  they  feel  a  most  singular  con¬ 
tempt  for  a  very  short  name,  on  which  subject  the 
j  following  pleasant  fact  has  been  recorded  :  An  opu- 
I  lent  citizen  named  ,7o/m  Cuts  (and  what  name  could 
be  cut  more  unluckily  short  ?)  was  ordered  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  entertain  the  Spanish  Ambassador;  hut 
the  latter  complained  grievously,  and  thought  he  i 
was  disparaged  by  the  shortness  of  his  name!  He 
imagined  that  a  man  bearing  such  a  monosyllabic 
name  could  never  have  performed  any  thing  great 
or  honourable;  but  when  he  found  that  honest  John 
Cuts  displayed  a  hospitality  which  had  nothing  mo¬ 
nosyllabic  in  it,  he  only  groaned  at  the  utterance  of 
the  name  of  his  host. 

A  Breakfast  /—A  farmer’s  servant  having  a  f 
cheese  set  before  him,  to  take  his  breakfast,  and 
sitting  a  long  time  over  it,  his  master  asked  when 
he  intended  to  have  done.  ‘Sir,’  replied  he,  ‘a 
cheese  of  this  size  is  not  so  soon  eateu  as  you  may 
j  think.’ — American  paper. 
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Anecdote . — The  Rev.  Mr.  C.,  well  known  in 
the  literary  as  well  as  in  the  Christian  world,  on 
account  of  his  work  containing  excellent  materials 
for  thinking,  and  for  his  generally  religious  life, 
was  recently  dining  with  a  large  but  select  and  in¬ 
telligent  company  at  Stone’s  coffee-house.  Among 
the  company  was  a  Mr.F.,  a  considerable  wine  and 
brandy  merchant,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
as  usual,  mounted  his  favourite  hobby, declaring  that 
when  he  had  been  in  any  man's  company  for  five 
minutes,  from  the  gentleman’s  look  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  lie  could  tell  what  was  his  profession.  ‘‘Well,” 
said  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.,  “  suppose  you  try  your  skill 
upon  me:  what  am  I?  what  is  my  profession?” 

*  Why  yon,  Sir,  (the  Reverend  had  on  a  black  neck¬ 
erchief,  nnd  a  coat  rather  closely  buttoned  up,)  I 
should  deem  to  be  an  officer  upon  half-pay,  but  an 
officer  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  service.’  “  True, 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  service;  but  it  has  been 
in  the  church  militant,  not  in  a  corps  military.”  Our 
physiognomist  thought  to  share  the  smiles  that  were 
hereupon  gathering  in  every  face,  by  assuming  some 
merriment  rather  at  bis  own  expense — ‘  Why  then 
[he  resumed]  there  is  only  a  letter  or  two  difference 
between  us:  you  are  concerned  in  the  spiritual,  and 
I  am  interested  in  the  spirituous.’  “  Aye  [rejoined 
our  clerical  friend]  but  you  have  omitted  to  briug 
into  your  account  one  very  material  difference  be¬ 
tween  us :  what  I  deal  in  is  much  above  proof,  while 
the  articles  of  your  trade  are  much  below  proof!”— 
Roars  of  laughter,  as  might  be  expected,  increased 
the  confusion  of  the  previously-confounded  physi¬ 
ognomist  ;  and  they  were  so  lond  and  long-contf- 
nued,  that  he  waB  unabled  even  to  attempt  a  rally. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  asked  by  a  lady  what  new 
work  he  was  employed  about.  “I  am  writing  no¬ 
thing  just  at  present,”  he  replied.  ‘  Well  but,  Doc¬ 
tor,’  said  she,  ‘  if  I  could  write  like  you,  I  should 
be  always  writing  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  it.’ 
“Pray  madam,”  retorted  he,  “do  you  sincerely 
think  that  Leander  swam  across  the  Hellespont 
merely  because  he  was  fond  of  swimming  ?” 

A  little  girl  happening  to  hear  her  mother 
speak  of  going  into  half-mourning,  said,  “  Why  are 
we  going  into  half-mourning,  mamma?  are  any  of 
our  relations  half  dead?” 

A  citizen  who  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  ■ 
whom  was  a  fine  gentleman,  the  other  always  atten-  I 
five  to  business  in  his  father’s  banking  concern,  j 
gave  to  them  the  appellations  of  Count  and  Discount. 

Sorue  thieves  lately  broke  into  a  house  at  Wal¬ 
worth,  while  the  family  were  at  church,  and  robbed 
it  of  several  articles,  with  which  they  decamped, 
leaving  the  following  inscription,  in  chalk,  on  a  table 
in  the  kitchen  :  ‘You  must  watch  as  well  as  pray.’ 

Spanish  Folly. — Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain,  be¬ 
ing  taken  ill  of  a  fever  and  shivering  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,*  brazier  e  or  pan  with  burning  coals  was  brought 
iuto  his  chamber  and  placed  near  him,  and  by  some 
act  of  carelessness  was  placed  so  very  close  to  him  as 
to  scorch  him.  A  noble, who  happened  to  be  present, 
said  to  one  that  stood  by  him,  “The  King  burns.” 
The  other  auswered,  *  It  is  true ;  but  the  page  whose 
office  it  is  to  bring  and  remove  the  braziere  is  not 
here.’  The  consequence  was,  that  before  the  page 
could  be  fonud,  his  Majesty’s  legs  and  face  were 
so  burnt,  that  it  caused  an  erysipelas,  of  which 
he  died. — Philip  IV.,  his  successor,  escaped  not 
much  better.  That  Prince  being  one  day  hunting, 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  hail ; 
and  no  man  presuming  to  lend  the  King  a  cloak,  he 
was  so  wet  before  the  officer  could  be  found,  who 
carried  his  own,  that  he  took  a  cold,  which  brought 
on  a  violent  and  dangerous  fever,  from  vthich  he 
escaped  with  difficulty. 

Origin  of  the  Representation  of  Britannia  on 
the  English  Copper  Coin. — To  Charles  H.’s  partiality 
for  his  graceful  and  accomplished  cousin,  Frances 
Stuart,  we  owe  the  elegaut  representation  of  Bri¬ 
tannia  on  our  copper  coin:  lie  admired  and/wi-v 
idolized  this  celebrated  beauty,  but  could  not  seduce 
her,  as  he  was  base  enough  to  essay;  and  it  was  Horn 
one  of  the  medals  struck  to  perpetuate  his  admira¬ 


tion  of  her  delicate  symmetiy,  that  Britannia  was 


stamped  in  the  form  she  still  bears  on  ocr  copper  money 

African  Radical! — The  Rev.  John  Campbell, 
in  his  “Travels  in  South  Africa,”  gives  an  account 
of  the  liberty  of  speech  taken  by  a  young  Captain 
at  a  public  meeting  at  which  King  Mateebe  pre¬ 
sided  in  person.  The  orator  told  his  Majesty  that 
he  did  not  like  to  see  kings  with  thick  legs  and  cor¬ 
pulent  bodies:  “they  ought,”  he  added, “to  be  kept 
thin  by  watching  and  defending  the  cattle!” 

Lord  Bacon  compares  those  who  move  in  the 
higher  spheres,  to  those  heavenly  bodies  in  the  fir¬ 
mament  which  have  much  admiration  but  little  rest. 

Frost  in  Russia.— A  palace  was  built  of  jee 
by  the  Empress  Anne  of  Russia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  in  1740,  fifty-two  feet  long,  which,  when  illu¬ 
minated,  had  a  surprising  effect.  The  frosts  in  Rns- 
sia  are  most  severe  :  the  rivers  are  cov^re  wl  * 
thick  ice,  and  the  ground  with  ell-thick .snow.  >  pi  - 
tie  ejected  becomes  converted  into  ice  before  1 
reaches  the  ground  ;  and  if  metal  be  ouc  »e 
moist  hands,  the  skin  is  left  adhesive  o  i  . 
times  the  beards  are  frozen  to  the  bedclothes  while 
asleep.  Within  a  few  days  alter  the  snow  has  d  sap- 
peared,  the  forests  and  trees  are  clothed  with  beau¬ 
tiful  foliage,  and  tbe  ploughed  lands,  meads,  a 
nactnrp  l.rninids.  with,  luxuriant  com  and  >er  g  • 
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Melancthon. — The  important  change  which  at 
an  early  age  took  place  in  the  mind  of  Melancthon, 
on  the  Subject  of  religion,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
perusal  of  a  copy  of  the  Bible  which  the  celebrated 
Capnio  had  put  into  his  hands,  and  which  instantly 
became  bis  inseparable  companion.  The  monks, 

’  with  their  usual  virulence  and  prejudice,  instantly 
became  his  persecutor.  The  spirit  manifested  by 
these  religious  barbarians  on  this  occasion  per¬ 
fectly  harmonized  with  the  language  of  one  of  that 
fraternity,  whose  preposterous  ignorance  and  bi¬ 
gotry  have  furnished  a  standing  joke  ever  since  the 
Reformation.  “A  new  language,”  says  he,  “  has 
been  invented,  which  is  called  Greek;  guard  care¬ 
fully  against  it,  it  is  the  mother  of  every  species  of 
heresy.  I  observe  in  the  hands  of  a  great  many 
people  a  book  written  in  this  language,  which  they 
call  the  New  Testament ;  it  is  a  book  full  of  thorns 
and  serpents.  With  respect  to  Hebrew,  it  is  certain, 
my  dear  brethren,  that  all  who  learn  it  are  instantly 
converted  to  Judaism!” — Coxc's  Life  of  Melancthon. 

A  Dublin  paper  gives  an  account  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,"  who  walked  in  his  slee.p,  having  fallen  out  of  a 
window,  and  killed  himself  before  lie  awoke  ! 

Advantages  in  London!—  At  a  small  baker’s  at 
the  Court-end  of  the  town,  any  lady  or  gentleman 
so  disposed  may  step  in,  and  have,  as  we  are  inform-  ! 
ed  by  a  notice  in  chalk  over  the  door,  his  or  her  1 
“  vitals  baked  here  and  not  far  from  t his  spot  re-  1 
sides  an  industrious  individual,  whose  avocation  can¬ 
not  be  too  generally  made  known,  as  it  may  save 
many  families  the  very  considerable  expense  gene¬ 
rally  attendant  upon  moving  from  one  house  to  ano¬ 
ther.  “  Messuages,”  says  he,  on  a  board  slung  out  at 
his  window,  “  delivered  to  all  parts  of  the  town,  by 
me,  Timothy  Trudge.” 

The  first  paper-mill  erected  in  England  is 
that  which  stands  on  the  river  Darent,  about  half  a 
mile  fr6m  Hartford,  in  Kent.  It  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  John  Spelman,  jewel¬ 
ler  to  her  Majesty,  who  had  afterwards  the  honour 
of  knighthood  conferred  on  him  by  James  I. 

The  Greenland  Sea. — In  the  pure  blue  of  the 
Greenland  Sea  are  bands  or  streams  of  olive  green, 
extending  two  or  three  degrees  of  latitude  in  length, 
and  from  a  few  miles  to  10  or  15  leagues  in  breadth. 
The  food  of  the  whale  occurs  chiefly  in  the  green- 
coloured  water;  it  therefore  affords  whales  in 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  quality  of  the  sea,  j 
and  is  constantly  sought  after  by  the  fishers.  Be¬ 
sides,  whales  are  more  easily  taken  in  it  than  in  the  ! 
blue  water,  on  account  of  its  great  obscurity  pre-  j 
venting  tbe  whales  from  seeing  distinctly  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  their  enemies.  “  I  procured, ”  says  Mr. 
Scoresby,  “  a  quantity  of  snow  from  a  piece  of  ice 
that  had  been  washed  by  tbe  sea,  and  was  greatly 
discoloured  by  tbe  deposition  of  some  peculiar  sub¬ 
stance  on  it.  A  little  of  this  Snow,  dissolved  in  a 
wine-glass,  appeared  perfectly  nebulous  ;  the  water 
being  found  to  contain  a  great  number  of  semi¬ 
transparent  spherical  substances,  with  others  re¬ 
sembling  small  portions  of  fine  hair.  On  examining 
i  these  substances  with  a  compound  microscope,  I 
was  enabled  to  make  the  following  observations: 

The  semi-transparent  globules  appeared  to  consist  1 
of  an  animal  of  the  Medusa  kind.  It  was  from  l-20th 
to  l-30th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fibrous,  or  hair- 
like  substances,  were  found  to  be  beautifully  moniliform. 
They  possessed  the  property  of  decomposing  light,  and 
in  some  cases  showed  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
very  distinctly.  The  whole  substance  had  an  appear¬ 
ance  very  similar  to  the  horns  or  antennas  of  shrimps :  i 
fragments  of  which  they  might  possibly  be;  as  the 
squill®  are  very  abundant  in  the  Greenland  sea. 

“  I  afterwards  examined  the  different  qualities  of  sea 
water ;  and  found  these  substances  very  abundant  in 
that  of  an  olive  green  colour;  and  also  occurring,  but 
in  less  quantity,  in  the  bluish-green  water.  The  num- 
her  of  Medusa:  in  the  olive-green  sea  was  found  to  ba 
immense.  They  were  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  asun-  i 
der.  In  this  proportion  a  cubic  inch  must  contain  64  ; 
a  cubic  foot  110,592 ;  a  cubic  fathom  23.887 ,872 ;  and  a 
cubical  mile  about  23,888,000,000,000,000!  From  sound¬ 
ings  made  in  the  situation  where  these  animals  were 
found,  it  is  probable  the  sea  is  upwards  ot  a  mile  in 
depth ;  but  whether  the  substances  occupy  the  whole 
depth  is  uncertain.  Provided,  however,  tha  depth  to 
which  they  extend  be  but  250  fathoms,  the  above  im¬ 
mense  number  of  one  species  may  occur  in  a  space  of 
two  miles  square.  It  may  give  a  better  conception  of 
the  amount  of  Medusa  in  this  extent,  if  we  calculate 
the  length  of  time  that  would  be  requisite,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  persons,  for  counting  this  number:  al- 
1  lowing  that  one  person  could  count  a  million  in  seven 
days,  which  is  barely  possible,  it  would  have  required 
that  80,000  persons  should  have  started  at  the  creation 
of  the  world!  .  ,  . 

*«  What  a  stupendous  idea  this  fact  gives  of  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  creation,  and  of  the  bounty  of.Dt.vine  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  furnishing  such  a  profusion  of  life  in  regions 
so  remote  from  tbe  habitations  of  men!  But  if  the 
number  of  animals  in  a  space  of  two  miles  square  be  so 
great,  what  roust  be  the  amount  requisite  for  the  disco¬ 
louration  of  the  sea,  through  an  extent  of  perhaps  20 
or  30,000  square  miles! 

"These  animals  are  not  without  their  evident  eco-  , 
nOmy,  as  on  their  existence  possibly  depends  the  bemg 
of  the  whole  race  of  raysticete,  and  some  other  species 
of  cetaceous  animals.  For  the  minute  Medusae  appa.- 
rently  afford  nourishment  to  the  sepite,  actini®,  caveri, 
helices,  and  other  genera  of  mollusc®  and  aptera,  so 
abundant  in  the  Greenland  sea;  while  these  latter  .con¬ 
stitute  the  food  of  several  of  the  whale  tribe  inhabiting 
the  same  region :  thus  producing  a.dependaut  chain  ot 
animal  life,  one  particular  link  of  which  being  destroyed, 
the  whole  must  necessarily  perish.” 


[From  Kotzebues  Voyage  of  jjiscoury .j 

On  an  island  towards  the  eastern  shore  of  .Behring  s 
Straits  Lieutenant  Kotzebue  was  greeted  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  by  the  natives.  Aitersome  previous 
salutations  and  presents,  the  eommander  of  the  hoide 
invited  his  visitor  to  his  tent.  There  a  greasy  piece  of 
leather  was  spread  as  a  seat  for  the  guest,  and  each 
person  present,  approaching  in  turn,  embraced  him, 
rubbed  his  nose  hardly  against  the  stranger’s  nose,  then 
spit  upon  his  own  hands  and  wiped  them  several  times 
over  the  face  of  his  newly-acquired  friend.  A  wooden 
trough,  of  whale  blubber,  of  which  Lieut.  Kotzebue  | 
wheedled  his  stomach  to  partake,  confirmed  the  favour¬ 
able  impressions  which  the  savag'es  had  conceived,  and 
they  parted  from  the  navigator  with  great  apparent  regret. 

Their  method  of  feeding  is  distinguished  for  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  A  seal,  just  killed  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  party,  its  belly  is  cut  open,  and  each  after  the  other 
puts  his  head  in,  and  sucks  out  the  blood.  When  their 
thirst  is  satisfied,  every  man  cuts  for  himself  a  gobbet 
of  the  llesh,  which  he  devours  without  much  attention 
to  mastication. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  Lieut.  K.  was  forcibly  struck  by  a  distinctive 
peculiarity  which  he  had  before  remarked  between  the 
northern  and  southern  savages.  In  the  south,  one  of  the 
most  acceptable  presents  is  a  looking  glass.  In  the 
north,  on  the  contrary,  directly  a  native  sees  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  image,  he  shudders  and  runs  away. 

On  his  arrival  at  Oonalashka,  Kotzebue  learnt  a 
zoological  fact  which  probably  has  not  been  so  gravely 
stated  since  the  days  of  the  veracious  Siubad,  namely, 
that  whales  were  sometimes  found  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  length,  and  that  the  people  engaged  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  fish  must  halloo  very  loud  to  be 
able  to  understand  one  another. 

|  This  story,  however,  was  equalled  by  one  which  was 
i  told  our  voyager,  in  a  land  of  comparative  civilization. 
The  Governor  of  Manilla,  “  a  well-informed,  intelligent 
man,  assured  him  that  horses  often  ran  away  into  the* 
interior  of  the  country.  There  a  bird  makes  its  nest  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  animal’s  tail:  the  horse  grows 
lean,  and  does  not  recover  even  after  the  bird  has  tlown 
away  with  its  young.” 

In  California,  the  Governor  of  St.  Francisco  enter¬ 
tained  his  visitors  with  a  fight  between  a  bull  and  a  bear. 
The  latter  are  so  numerous,  that  dragoons  areas  com¬ 
monly  sent  on  horseback  into  the  forests  to  catch  a  bear,  j 
“  as  we  would  order  a  cook  to  bring  a  goose  from  the 
pen!”  Both  bull  and  bear  are  wild,  and  each  is  caught 
by  a  noose.  Their  combat  was  remarkable,  and, 

|  though  the  hull  frequently  tossed  his  antagonist,  the 
bear,  strange  to  say,  was  victor  in  the  end. 

At  the  Sandwich  islands,  in  an  interview  with  the 
favourite  queen,  Kahumanna  was  sitting  in  her  own 
house,  between  two  other  ladies,  smoking  tobacco, 
driving  away  the  ilies  with  a  fan,  combing  her  hair, 
and  eating  water  melons.  Kahumanna,  after  a  few 
whiffs,  swallowed  part  of  the  smoke,  and  emitted  the 
rest  through  her  nostrils.  She  then  handed  the  pipe 
to  her  visitor,  and,  not  a  little  astonished  at  his  re¬ 
fusal,  passed  it  to  her  neighbour,  who  after  a  short 
enjoyment,  gave  it  to  the  third. 

During  the  King’s  dinner  an  attendant  close  to  him 
held  a  wooden  box.  with  a  lid,  in  the  form  of  a  snuff-box, 
which  was  opened  when  the  King  wished  to  spit,  and 
was  shut  closely  after  the  operation.  This  careful  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  royal  saliva  arises  from  a  belief  that  as  long 
as  they  possess  this  treasure,  their  enemies  cannot 
affect  him  by  any  illness  produced  through  magic. 

The  governor  of  the  island  of  Woahoo,  on  his  first  ! 
visit,  was  dressed  in  a  very  tight  coat,  waistcoat,  and  i 
breeches,  a  cocked  hat,  and  topped  hoots.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  suite,  all  richly  comparisoned,  but  ; 
they  were  obliged  to  abstain  from  eating,  because  pork 
was  unlawful  unless  previously  consecrated  in  a  Morai, 
and  all  the  other  dishes,  having  been  dressed  over  the 
same  fire,  were  taboo.  But  drink  of  any  kind  was  ac-  ! 
ceptable,  and  “  without  difficulty  they  swallowed  a 
bottle  of  nun  at  one  draught.”  A  few  days  afterwards 
the  governor  returned  the  banquet,  and  excused  his  own 
absence  through  an  English  interpreter,  by  saying,  his 
lady  was  so  very  tipsy  that  he  was  unable  to  leave  her.  j 

At  Otaheite,  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign,  or 
j  ®ther  similar  occasions,  words  belonging  (o  the  general  lan¬ 
guage  are  banished,  and  replaced  by  new  ones.  Snell  arbi- 
iraiy  changes  have,  in  later  times,  caused  the  language  of  this 
island,  which  was  forme. ly  but  little  different  from  that  of 
O  vhyhee,  to  depart  more  and  more  fio-m  it,  so  that  the  natives 
of  the  two  islands  do  not  now  understand  each  other. 

The  following  fact  in  the  history  of  Owhyhee,  which  we 
owe  to  a  credible  witness,  a  thinking  and  well-informed  man, 
M.  Marin,  a  Spaniard  settled  there,  and  which  was  confirmed 
to  us  by  the  natives,  shews  us  this  stiange  custom  also  in  the 
Sandwich  islands,  and  diat  in  the  most  singular  manner.  About 
the  year  1303,  I amaahmaali,  the  king,  on  occasion  of  the 
birth  ot  a  son,  invented  quite  a  new  language.  The  newlv* 
invented  words  were  not  related  to  anv  roots  of  the  current 
language,  nor  derived  from  any  of  them  ;  even  the  particles, 
which  supply  the  grammatical  forms,  and  are  the  connectives’ 
of  the  discourse,  were  transformed  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
is  Said  that  some  powerful  chiefs,  who  were  displeased  at  this 
metamorphosis,  destroyed  the  child  who  had  caused  it  bv 
poison  At  Ins  death  the  enterprise  which  had  been  undertaken 


I*  rom  e’ei-on  g  Voyages  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere. J 

Extraordinary  vitality  of  Sharks.— On  the  20th  of  November 
we  caught  a  slim  k  about  10  feet  in  length,  which  gave  us  a 
strong  proof  of  tiie  irritability  of  these  fidi.  After  the  head 
was  cut  off  and  the  heait  and  imtiaila  taken  out  and  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  we  were  dragging  it  forward  to  wash  it  at  the. 

I  pump,  the  animal,  whilst  we  drew  it  along  bv  the  tail,  made, 
violent  motions,  and  raised  its  body  with  such  strength  and 
quickness,  that  several  peisons  had  nearly  been  thrown  down. 
In  our  passage  fom  Europe  to  the  Isle  of  Fiance,  Iliad 
befoieseen  in  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  this  iriitabilit  v  re- 
mnin  for  a  still  longer  time.  For  above  two  hours,  tho  shark 
had  been  gutted  and  tho  bead  taken  off,  when  a  sailor  came 
to  cut  off  the  tail;  but  the  knife  had  not  penetrated  the 
flesh  above  half  an  inch,  when  the  fish  contracted  itself  vio- 
.  lenllv,  and  leaped  several  times  on  the  deck  ;  and  their  initabi-  j 
,  lity  continued  till  the  tail  was  entirely  taken  off  with  an  hatchet. 

Enormous  Sepia. — We  perceived  in  the  water,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  ship,  an  enormous  species  of  Sepia,  as  bigas 
a  ton  :  it  rolled  wdiii  a  great  noise  in  1  lie  midst  of  the  waves, 
extending  its  long  arms  on  the  surface,  which  weie  like  so 
many  reptiles  of  fi  or  7  feet  in  length.  Doubtless  it  is  some 
Stic  1 1  animal  as  thh*  that  Deni.  Pete  tty  tiescfi’uvj  a$  having  j 
I  snob  prodigious  dimensions,  and  being  of  stteli  an  amazing 
weight  that  according  to  him  it  is  able  to  obstruct  the  working 
of  a  ship,  and  by  climbing.up  the  cordage,  to  drag  it  to  des¬ 
truction,  and  to  cause  it  to  founder.  This  is  an  idle,  tsleproba-  I 
b!v  (bunded  on  I  he  appearance  of  some  such  monstrous  Sepia. 

Fucus  Giganlictts. — On  the  same  day  we  saw  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  waves  so  mu  quantities  of  the  Focus  Gigan- 
ticus.  It  is  not  without  reason,  that  this  vegetable  bears  this  1 
specific  name,  for  I  have  seen  some  stalks  or  brandies  of  it 
that  w  ere  200  or  300  feet  in  length. 

Whiteness  of  animals  towards  the  Poles. — The  remarkable 
disposition  of  all  animals  to  become  white  the  nearer  their 
habitaiion  is  to  the  high  latitudes,  is  a  curious  phenomenon,  j 
Thus  in  the  same  northern  regions  that  produce  white  foxes, 
white  bear-:,  &c.  there  is  also  a  kind  of  white  dolphin. 

Alarm  of  a  Native  Female  of  North  Holland. — One  of  onr 
saiiois  wore  a  pair  of  gloves,  which,  on  approaching  tho  fire, 
he  drew  off  his  hands,  and  put  in  his  pocket ;  at  the  sight  of 
which  the  young  woman  uttered  a  scream  which  at  first 
alarmed  its,  but  we  were  uo't  long  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  cause  ! 
of  her  fright,  and  we  could  not  doubt  from  her  gestures  but  j 
that  she  had  taken  the  gloves  for  a  sort  of  live  skin  which  we 
could  take  off  and  replace  at  pleasure, 

De  gust ibus  nonest  dispulaiidum — exemplified  in  a  Native  Fe¬ 
male  of  North  Holland. — She  had  no  sooner  finished  her  danue, 
than  she  came  close  to  me,  and  taking  from  a  bag  made  of 
rushes,  such  as  I  have  before  described,  some  charcoal  which 
ir  contained,  she  crush’d  it  between  her  hands,  and  with  an 
obliging  air  she  began  to  apply  it  to  my  face,  as  is  customary 
in  these  regions.  I  willingly  submitted  to  this  obliging  flattery, 
and  Mr.  Herison  had  the  same  compliance.  We  now  seemed 
to  be  very  much  admired  bv  these  women  ;  they  appeared  to 
regai  d  ns  with  a  degree  ofsweei  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  and 
seemed  to  congratulate  us  on  the  acquisition  of  such  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  onr  beauty.  Tims  it  appears  that  the  fairness  of  the 
skin  of  which  the  Europeans  are  so  vain  is  an  absolute  defect, 
and  a  sort  of  deformity,  which,  in  these  distant  climates,  must 
i  yield  to  the  palin  of  beauty  to  the  blackness  of  coal,  or  the 
coiotir  of  red  ochre. 

Brabnimcal  Law. — “For  contumelious  language  fo  a  i 
Brahmin,”  says  the  law  of  Menu,  “  a  Sudra  most  have  an  iron 
•style,  ten  fingers  long,  thrust  red  hot  into  bis  mouth ;  and  for 
offering  to  give- in  ti neliou  to  priests,  hot  oil  must  be  poured 
into  his  mouth  and  ears.”  “  If,”  says  Hallied’s  Code  of  Gen- 
too  Lavysj  “  a  StVodgi’  sits uput.i  the  carpet  of  a  Brahmin,  in 
liiaf.  case' the  Magistrate,  haying  thrust  a  hot  it  on  into  bis. 
buttock,  and  branded  him,  shall  banish  him  the  kingdom,  or 
else  lie  shall  cut  offtiis  but  tuck.  For  striking  a  Brahmin, 
even  with  a  blade  of  grass,  or  overpowering  him  in  argument,  1 
the  offender  must  soothe  him  bv  falling  prostrate,  A  Bra’u- 
min,  whether  learned  or  ignorant,  is  a  powerful  divinity  even 
as  fire  is  a  powerful  divinity,  whether  consecrated  fit"  popular. 
Thus,  though  Brahmins  employ  theinselv.es  in  all  sorts  of  mean 
occupations,  they,  must  iuvaiiably  be  honoured,  for  they  are 
something  transceiuleptly  divine.”  “  If  a  Magistrate  has  Com¬ 
mitted  a  crime,  and  any  person,  upon  discovery  of  that  crime, 
should  beat  and  ill-tisc  him,  the  Magistrate  shall  t hurst  an  iron 
spit  through  him,  and  roast  him  at  the  fiic,”  “  A  King,” 
says  the  lavv  of  Menu,  “  is  formed  of  particles  fiom  the  chief 
guardian  Deities,  and  consequently  surpasses  all  mortals  in 
glory.  Like  the  sun,  lie  burns  eyes  and,  hearts;  nor  can  any 
human  cieatm/i  on  earth  even  gaze  on  him.  He,  fire  and  air ; 
lie,, the  Gqdol’Ciiiniiiiil  Justice  ;  lie,  the  Genius  of  Wealth ;  he, 
the  Regent  of  Waters ;  he,  the  Lord  of  the  Firmament.  A 
King,  even  though  a  child,  must  must  not  lie  treated  lightly, 

I  from  an  idea  that  lie  is  a  mere  mortal.” 

Parrots. — The  Greeks  originally  were  acquainted  with! 
but  one  species  of  Parrot  (or  Psittacus,)  which  was  im¬ 
ported  from  the  East  by  Alexander’s  Captains.  The 
Romans  knew  no  other  species  but  those  from  India  till 
the  time  of  Nero;  when  they  were  also  brought  from  the 
Island  of  Gaganda ,  far  up  the  river  Nile.  Alter  the 
Portugues  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  be¬ 
came  more  numerous  in  Europe;  and  now,  we  observe 
from  a  recent  work  on  Natural  History,  this  almost  in¬ 
exhaustible  and  beautiful  genus  has  been  divided  into 
j  no  fewer  than  239  species ! 

Bon  Mot,-. — Tau iifon  was  the  first  town  in  the  Wes 
of  England  that  applied  t<)  Parliament  tor  a  Turnpike  Act 
The  Bill  was  opposed  by  Hhiftplirey  Sydenham, -esq;  membet 
for  Exeter,  who  asserted,  that  the  roads  were  in  very  gooi 
repair:  it  was  supported  by  Thos.  Prowse,  esq;  who  put  tin 
house  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  by  undertaking  to  prove,  that  tip 
roads  were  in  so  bad  a  state,  that  it  would  be  no  more  expensrSli 
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The  Superior  (or  Guardiavo)  frequently,  with  infinite 
pathos,  observed.it  was  a  great  pity. that  England,  which  had 
once  been  such  a  flourishing'  garden  of  Catholicism,  and  had 
produced  so  many  and  such  great  saints  and  martyrs— martyrs 
I  inferior  to  none,  and  saintsall  but  equal  to  those  of  Naples*,— 
should  now  teem  with  nothing  but  noxious  weeds,  and  be 
always  covered  with  dark  clouds  ;  and  that  the  English,  who 
were* such  bell  a  genie,  should  all  be  consigned  into  the  hands 
of  the  dark  one;  he  used,  however,  to  console  hiruself  with 
the  hope  that  the  Almighty  would  not  abandon  that  unhappy 
country  for  ever-to  reprobation,  but  would  in  his  own  good  time 
restore  it  to  the  true  faith,  and  to  his  favour  and  protection, 
which  he  had  so  long  withheld. — Another. subject  ofdiseourse 
was  Naples,  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  Carbonari.  The  Guar-, 
diano’s  opinion  about  his  native  city  was,  that  it  undoubtedly 
stood  higher  in  the  favour  of  God  ;than  any  other  spot  on 
earth  ;  in  this  opinion  he  was  principally  confirmed  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  miracles  are  performed  there  up  to  the  present 
day.  The  Neapolitans,  he  said,  were  undoubtedly  very  bad 
people,  very  ignorant,  very  lazy,  great  thieves,  great  liars, 
and  very  malignant ;  but  they  had  one  capital  virtue— rthat  of  j 
believing  more  devoutly  than  any  other  people;  and  the  bad  | 
part  of  them,  he  said,  was  composed  entirely  of  those  who 
liad  been  spoiled  by  the  French,  or  seduced  by  the  Carbonari.  I 
He  allowed  that  the  Neapolitans  did  not  excel  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  which  lie  attributed  solely  to  the  influence  of  the  air; 
i  and  this  opinion  he  sustained  and  elucidated  by  the  following 
ingenious  explanation  : — “Our  countrymen,”  said  he,“  as  all 
the  world  knows,  can  make  very  good  nmcearoni,  and  this  is 
because  the  air  of  Naples  is  favourable  to  the  making  ot  mac- 
caroni  ;  but  if  theygo  to  Rome,  they  cannot  make  good  mac- 
caroni  there,  because  the  air  of  Rome  is  not  favourable  to 
maccarotii-making : — now,  in  England  you  excel  in  manu¬ 
factures,  because  yonr  air  is  cold  and  moist,  and  favourable 
to  manufactures,  especially  to  cotton  weaving  and  cutlery  ;  but 
Englishmen  cannot  make  razors  or  stockings  in  Naples,  for 
the  air  prevents  them.” — London  Magazine. 

1  The  Persians. — Mr.  Morier  gives  several  examples  of  j 
;  the  propensity  of  the  Frisians  to  flattery,  hyperbole,  and  ! 
exaggeration.  When  the  Biitidi  Embassy  reached  Shiraz,  the  j 
Vizir  of  the  Prince  Governor,  attended  by  most  of  the  prin.  j 
I  cipal  men  of  the  city,  came  out  to  meet  the  Ambassador,  i 
When  the  usual  routine  of  first  compliments  had  been  gone 
through,  and  repeated  over  and  over  again,  the  Minister 
placed  himself  on  one  side  of  the  Ambassador,  while  the 
Mehmaudc.v,  an  officer  appointed  to  attend  distinguished 
strangers,  and  who  acts  as  commissary,  guard,  and  guide,  was 
;  on  the  other.  The  Mehinaudar  said  to  the  Minister,  “  How 
well  the  Elsliee  (Ambassador)  talk  Persian  !”  ‘  Well!’  cried 
the  Minister,  ‘  he  talks  it  admirably — he  is  superior  to  any 
Mollah.  We  have  never  yet  seen  such  an  Elsliee — none  so 
accomplished,  none  so  clever,  none  so  learned.’  To  all  this 
there  was  a  chorus  around  of  “  Belli,  belli,  belli.”  The  Minister 
then  turned  to  a  person  on- the  othei  side  of  him,  and  said 
|  loud  enough,  and  expressly  for  the  Ambassador  to  hear,  ‘  Did 
i  yon  ever  see  any  one  so  charming  as  the  Elsliee,  so  much 
better  than  all  the  other  Elshees.’  The  Ambassador,  in  prais¬ 
ing  the  climate  of  Shiraz,  observed,  “  It  is  so  fine,  that  I  should 
have  thought  mankind  never  died  here,  had  I  not  seen  those 
tom  histones,”  pointing  to  some  which  he  was  just  passing. 

1  Wonderful!  wonderful!’  exclaimed  the  Mebmandar,  ‘  Did 
you  bear  that!’  he  mated  out  to  the  Minister.  ‘  What  a  wit 
is  the  Elsliee.’  He  then  repeated  lire  joke  to  the  Minister, 
who  cried  out  “  Wonderful!  wonderful !”  as  did  all  the  others. 
However  impertinent  this  sort  of  barefaced  flattery  may 
appear  to  Europeans,  in  the  eyes  ot  the  Persians  the  omission 
of  it  would  he  a  neglect  of  the  common  forms  of  politeness. 
Mr.  Morier  was  once  present  when  the  Prime  Minister  gave 
instructions  to  a  man  who  was  sent  to  greet  a  Russian  officer 
on  his  anival,  and  his  piincipal  injunction  was,  ‘  Be  sure  yon 
give  him  plenty  of  flattery.’  They  know,  however,  the  real 
value  of  it,  as  well  as  we,  for  at  the  same  time  he  turned  round 
to  our  countryman,  and  said,  “Yon  know  it  is  necessary  to 
laugh  at  his  bf’ard,”  or.  in  oilier  words,  to  humbug  him. 
Among  themselves  thfy  practise  the  same  sort  of  deceit  ;  and 
they  aie  in  general  aware  of  the  value  of  the  praise  they  re¬ 
ceive,  yet  it  does  not  fail  to  stimulate  their  vanity,  which,  as 
as  far  back  as  Herodotus,  appears  to  have  been  a  national  vice, 
for  he  says  “  they  esteem  themselves  the  most  excellent  of 

mankind.” - In  the  embassy  of  Sir  Harford  Jones  (we  quote 

|  the  words  of  the  same  traveller)  I  once  witnessed  the  introduc- 
|  tion  of  one  Persian  to  another,  the  principal  Mirza  of  the 
f  embassy  to  the  Chief  Jeweller.  “  What!”  said  the  latter,  “  is 
that  the  renowned  Aga  Meet,  that  learned,  that  ingenious  man, 
that  famous  penman?”  and  then  went  through  such  a  rapid 
1  enumeration  of  virtues,  qualities,  personal  charms,  and  family 
distinctions,  that  the  Miizaat  first  appeared  quiteoverwhelmed; 
lint  hy  little  and  little  he  recovered,  and  returned  so  brisk  a 
l  fire  of  compliments  as  almost  to  annihilatethe  jeweller.” 

Anecdote. — la  a  little  convent  at  Moret  in  France,  an  nn- 
;  known  negress  took  the  veil  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

.  Bontemps,  the  confidential  minister  of  the  time,  bad  placed 
1  her  there  at  an  early  age,  with  a  large  sum  paid  down,  and 
the  continued  allowance  of  a  most  liberal  pension.  She 
was  abundantly  provided  in  all  points.  The  Queen  and 
Madame  Maintenon  both  paid  especial  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  convent;  and,  though  not  appearing  to  direct  any 
.  immediate  attention  (o  the  negress,  they  carefully  enquired 
relative  to  her  health,  her  conduct,  and  her  treatment.  The 
1  Dauphin  and  his  children  often  visited  her  ;  and  one  day, 
when  she  heard  the  Prince’s  hunting-horii  in  the  udjoiniug 
forest  of  Fontainbeau,  she  said,  with  an  air  of  negligence, 

„  Pest  mem  frrte  qui  chaste."  Her  rejoinder  to  Madame 
I  Maintenon  was  still  more  striking.  That  lady  was  once  des¬ 
canting  on  ihe  virtue  of  humility,  for  which  it  does  not  appear 

that  the  recluse  was  particularly  distinguished.  In  the 
course  of  her  lecture,  she  insinuated  to  the  mysterious 
captive,  that  she  was  by  no- means  the  person  whom  shesus- 
.  pCcled  herself  to  be.  “  Si  eela  n'etoii  pas,  Madame,  was 
the  reply,  •*  vous  n*  prcndricz  pas  la  peine  de  venir  me  le 
dire  l*'  She  died  in  1732;  and  both  St.  Simon  and  Auquetil 
concur  in  the  belief  that  »he  was  Ihe  legitimate  daughter  ot 
the  King  and  Queen  :  that  ihe  latter,  by  Ihe  frequent  incau¬ 
tious  admission  of  a  black  d  wairf  to  her  presence  dui  iug  her 
pregnancy,  had  affected.  Ihe  colour  of  the  child  ;  and  that 
the  birth  bejng  deemed  monstrous  was  thus  secluded  from 
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Persian  Horses. — From  the  earliest  times,  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  fine  horses  has  been  a  passion  in  the  East;  and  in  no 
country  more  than  Persia,  where,  indeed,  a  man  and  his  horse 
are  seen  in  such  constant  companionship,  that  custom  iias  in  a 
manner  identified  them  with  each  other.  Horse  racing  is  not 
pursued  here,  as  with  ns,  to  produce  a  ceitain  prodigious  swift¬ 
ness  in  a  short  given  lime;  hut  to  exercise  the  limbs  of  the  tra¬ 
velling  nr  courier-horse,  to  go  over  a  considerable  number  of 
miles  in  one  day,  or  more,  at  an  unusual  late,  without  slacken¬ 
ing  his  pace,  or  suffering  l>y  llie  exei  tion.  The  fleet  ness  of  a 
Persian  horse  in  th?  chase,  is  equal  to  that  of  any  country  ;  but 
his  exquisite  management  in  t tie  military  spoils- of  the  girjd, 
&c.  cannot  he  equalled  on  any  other  field. 

Per xi an  Fruit , — The  variegated  floods  of  our  rooms  were 
j  nearly  covered  v,  itli  heaps  of  the  finest  apples,  pears,  and  every 
sort  of  melons,  besides  tiie  most  beautiful  grapes  I  ever  be¬ 
held,  all  piled  up  in  high  pyramids,  and  glowing  with  the  rich 
colours  and  various  bloom  of  fruit,  whose  delicious  freshness 
was  more  grateful  to  the  eye  than  a  palace’s  most  gor¬ 
geous  furniture.  The  fragrance  and  beauty  of  flowers  mingled  i 
with  nature’s  sweet  banquet  round  us  ;  but,  when  we  partook  | 
of  its  luxuries,  our  European  palates  found  most  of  them  too  I 
liisciottsTor  our  colder  tastes;  the  giajies  in  particular,  though 
possessing  many  different  flavours,  vveie  invariably  too  cloyin'* 
for  refreshment.  The  fruit  ofliighest  zest  is  a  small  red  plum” 
in  shape  like  our  green  gage,  with  something  of  the  same  taste, 
but  much  more  exquisite  ;  and  this  was  onr  favomite  dessert.’ 
At  Shis  time  of  the  year,  the  country  around  Ispahan  teems 
1  with  fruit  of  every  description,  allowing  the  lower  ordetsfo 
i  purchase  a  load  of  the  common  soil  for  a  few  pieces  of  copper 
f  money.  In  consequence  of  this  plenty,  and  the  fondness  of  the 
j  people  for  so  light  and  cooling  a  food,  it  is  rather  devoured  than 
i  eaten  ;  and  in  such  immoderate  quantities,  that  the  effects  on 
their  bowels  carries  off  whole  families,  and  even  districts,  as  if 
swept  by  the  plague.  -  .. . 

Valley  of  Kermnnshah.—The  fertility  of  this  extensive  valley 
is  truly  beautiful;  the  present  annual  produce,  in  grain  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  is  scarcely  to  he  credited.  The  abundance  of  every 
necessary  of  life  in  this  vale  may  be  imagined,  when  I  men¬ 
tion  that  my  own  party  comwtsof  ten  peisous,  twelve  horses, 
with  mules  in  proportion  ;  a  /d  it  does  not  cost  me  more  than 
three  reals  per  day,  (about  two  shillings  ami  sixpence,)  to 
subsist  tiie  whole.  Meat,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  bread,  corn, 
straw,  all  were  included  in  this  trifling  sum. 

Mahmoud  AH  Mirza  — *  1  lie  fact  of  tiie  Shall  having  nomi¬ 
nated  Abbas  Mirza  to  be  his  successor,  rather  than  Mahmoud 
Ali  Mirza,  the  eider  brother,  is  well  known.  The  reason  as- 
signed  forliie  prefetence  is  simply  tiie  different  chcumstanres 
of  their  birth  ;  the  mother  ot  the  declared  heir  havin'*  been 
one  of  the  legal  queens  or  the  king,  and  also  a  daughter*  of  the 
Kadjur  or  royal  ti ihe ;  whereas  the  mother  of  the  Prince  of 
Kernmnshah  was  only  a  concubine  slave.  But  from  what  lias 
j  already  passed,  we  must  see  that  the scymitar  is  likely  to  be 
j  called  upon  hereafter,  to  writs  in  blood  ihe  will  of  Fntteh  Ali 
j  Shall.  On  the  day  for  naming  the  successor,  ail  the  royal; 
i  brothers,  with  the  ministers  and  great  khans,  were  present  ; 

;  and  when  the  king  presented  Abbas  Mirza  to  them  as  their 
soveieign,  every  soul  bowed  the  head  of  submission,  except¬ 
ing  Mahmoud  Ali  Mirza;  and  he  told  his  Royal  Father,  that 
while  itc  lived  he  would  acknowledge  no  other  sovereign  than 
j  himself;  then  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  he  added  sternly, 

“  After  that,  this  shall  decide  who  is  to  be  king  of  Persia.” 

Pestilential  Winds.— During  forty  days  of  July  and  August, 
the  hot  wind  blows  from  l lie  dessert,  and  its  effects  me  often 
destructive.  It  docs  not  come  in  continued  long  currents, 
but  in  giists  at  different  intervals,  each  blast  lasting  several 
minutes,  and  passing  along  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 

|  No  one  dare  stir  from  their  houses  whild  this  invisible  flame  is 
;  sweeping  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Previous  to  its  ap- 
i  proacli,  the  atmosphere  becomes  thick  and  suffocating,  audap- 
|  pearing  parlicnlaily  dense  near  the  horizon,  gives  sufficient 
!  warning  of  the  threatened  mischief.  When  ft  has  passed  over, 
a  sulphuric  and  indeed  loathsome  smell,  like  putridity,  remains 
for  a  long  time.  The  poi-on  which  occasions  this  smell  must 
be  deadly,  for  if  a  traveller,  too  far  from  shelter,  meet  the  blast 
lie  falls  immediately  -,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  his  flesh  becomes 
almost  black,  while  both  it  and  his  bones  at  once  arrive  at  so 
extreme  a  state  of  corruption,  that  the .smallest  movement  of 
j  the  body  would  separate  the  one  fiom  the  other. 

Buins  of  Babylon. — In  this  rny  second  visit  to  Bit  s  Nimrood, 
while  passing  rapidly  over  the  last  tracts  of  the  ruin-spread 
ground,  my  party  suddenly  halted,  having  descried  two  or 
three  majestic  lions  taking  the  air  upon  the  heights  of  the 
pyramid.  While  thus  actually  contemplating  these  savage 
tenants  wandering  amidst  the  lowers  of  Babylon,  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  on  how  faithfully  the  various  prophecies  had 
been  fulfilled,  which  relate  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  utter  fall 
of  Babylon,  and  abandonment  of  the  place  ;  verifing  in  fact 
the  very  words  ot  Isaiah, — “  Wild  beastiy  of  the  desert  shall 
lie  there  ;  and  the  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures  :  owls 
shall  dwell  there,  and  dragons  shall  cry  in  the  pleasant  places.” 


Laughing. — “  I  never  saw  a  Frenchman  laugh.  They 
smile,  they  grin,  they  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  they  dance, 
they  cry  “  Ha  !”  and  “  Ciel !”  but  they  never  give  themselves 
up  to  boisterous  unlimited  laughter.  They  have  always  a  rein 
upon  their  lungs,  and  their  muscles  are  drilled  to  order.  Their 
mirth  does  not  savour  of  flesh  find  blood.  Ido  not  mean  to 
contend  for  that  pampered  laugh  which  grows  less  and  less,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  high-fed — (so  gin  given  to  children  stops 
their  growth) — but  for  a  good  broad  humorous  English  laugh, 
such  as  belongs  to’a  farce  ora  fair.  The  Germans  laugh  some¬ 
times,  the  Flemings  often,  the  Irish  always:  the  Spaniard’s 
face  is  fused,  and  the  Scotchman's  thawed,  into  a  laugh  ;  hut 
a  Frenchman  never  laughs.  They  smile,  indeed  ;  but  what 
then?  Their  smile  is  like  their  sohpe  maigre,  thin;  their 
merriment  squeezed  and  strained:  there  is  in  it  something  of 
the  acid  of  their  sallads,  something  of  the  pungency  of  their 
sauces,  but  nothing  substantial:  it  is  neither  solid  nor  ethereal, 
""  a  fifing  between  wind  and  water,— not  of  earth,  nor 
heaven, — good  nor  bad  ;  but  villanously  indifferent,  and  not 
to  he  admitted  as  mirth. — London  Magazine." 
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’"on  the  religious  anTmuoral  propriety  of  being 

DRUNK.  _  . 

The  duty  of  getting  drunk,  fro  in  its  relative  connexion  until 
the  best  interests  of  society,  is  a  subject  which  merits  the 
gravest  consideration.  Like  the  cider  cellar,  it  is  replete 
with  bibulous  interest, and, ’.comes  thronging  ort  our  imagina¬ 
tion  with  the  most  edifying  reminiscences.  It  is  a  custom  ot 
the  most  venerable  correctness,  and  was  held  in  such  esteem 
among|the  ancients,  that  Dm  tv  himself  wa3  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  bottle. 

The  old  Writers  must  have  had  “  stout  notions  on  the 
drinking  score,”  for  they  relate,  that  when  Jupiter  wished 
to  reward  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  youth  and  beauty,  be  could 
think  of  no  higher  compliment  than  dubbing  her  cub-bearer 
to  Olympus.  The  greatest  authors,  both  Ui  ancient  and 
modern  times,  have  in  like  manner  been  the  subtlest  advo¬ 
cates  of  drinking.  “  We  aid  told,”  says  the  historian  of 
New  York,  “  tbit  the  aboriginal  Germans  had  an  admirable 
mode  of  heating  any  question  of  importance  ;  they  first  de¬ 
liberated  upon  it  when  drunk,  and  afterwards  reconsidered 
it  when  sober.  The  shievvder  mobs  of  America,  who  dis¬ 
like  having  two  minds  upon  a  subject,  both  determine  and 
act  upon  it  drunk  ;  by  which  means  a  world  of  cold  and  te¬ 
dious  speculation  is  dispensed  with.” 

The  correctness  of  perpetual  intoxication  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  in  a  two-fold  light ;  in  a  religious  as  well  as  in  a  moral 
Reuse.  “  Wine  maketli  glad  the  heart  of  man,”  is  the  bibli¬ 
cal  apophthegm  from  which  an  inference  favourable  to  in¬ 
ebriety  is  drawn,  This  passage  a  modern  divine  lias  illns- 
l rated  with  his  usual  ability.  “  Wine,”  says  lie,  “  that  is, 
one  bottle,  exhilarateth  the  heart  of  man,  two  bottles  aug¬ 
ment  his  merriment — and  so  on,  till  he  reaches  the  summit 
of  terrestrial  felicity;  from  whence  it  is  obvious  that  intoxi- 
]  cation  is  consonant  to  religious  enjoyment.  Q.  E.  D.” — For 
the  edification  of  the  unenlightened,  this  assertion  may  be 
further  resolved  into  a  rule-of-three  sum.  If  one  bottle  (given 
its  quality  and  vintage)  makes  a  man  glad,  what  ratio  of 
pleasure  will  four  bottles  procure  him?  The  solution,  with 
the  aid  of  a  dozen  of  old  Port  arid  Cocker’s  Arithmetic,  is 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

In  a  moral  sense,  drunkenness  is  equally  correct ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that,  in  these  days  of  sobriety  and  wickedness, 
the  revenue  is  injured  by  an  atheistical  affectation  of  temper¬ 
ance.  Water  supplies  the  place)  of  wine.  They  will  dis¬ 
pense  with  turtle-soup  next,  I  suppose  ;  and  then,  as  Alder¬ 
man  Fatsides  told  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  tlfe  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  of  England  is  ruined.  If  then  we  are  desirous 
of  supporting  the  character  of  moral  ci'izens  (for  the  cause 
of  our  country  is  assuredly  the  cause  of  morality),  let  us  get 
drunk  with  all  due  expedition,  and  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  revenue.  Thus  only  can  we  expect  the  approbation  of 
our  own  conscience  ;  and  when  in  the  evening  of  our  days 
we  sit  down  to  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  with  a  rosy  regi¬ 
ment  of  carbuncles  glistening  in  their  ruby  uniforms  on  our 
nose,  such  excrescence  will  tell  a  blushing  tale  of  our  moral 
and  patriotic  deglutitions.  Besides,  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  pleasing  idea  of  youth  is  connected  with  a  carbun- 
cled  proboscis  ,  for  as  buds  designate  the  spring  of  the  year, 
so  by  a  corresponding  analogy,  a  snout  which  flourishes 
with  perpetual  blossoms  is  equally  typical  of  the  spring  of 
life :  “  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  nose  full  of  them.” 

The  art  of  drinking  is  furthermore  imperative,  inasmuch 
as  it  promotes  the  moral  healthfulness  of  society.  Without 
it,  we  are  slaves  to  ennui;  with  it,  superior  intelligences.  It 
is  the  mental  prompter,  that,  standing  behind  our  good  qua¬ 
lities,  spurs  them  to  immediate  action.  The  fumes,  the  va¬ 
poury  influences,  and  all  the  thousand  charms  contained 
within  the  circumference  of  ti  bottle,  maybe  traced  to  this 
cause.  The:  fact  is,  that  the  generous  fluid  infused  into  our 
blood,  drives  it  in  quick  circulation  to  the  heart,  where  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  host  of  virtues  slumbering  like  porters  at  the 
India-house  for  want  of  employ,  it  rouses  them  from  inac¬ 
tivity,  sends  them  galloping  through  every  fibre  of  the  frame, 
and  away  they  post,  one  and  all  to  knock  for  admittance  at 
the  chambers  of  the  intellect.  The  poor  brain,  stupified 
with  the  clamour  and  confusion,  is  thus  put  to  a  complete 
stand-still,  which  will  account  for  the  partial  cessation  of 
mind  during  the  praise-worthy  periods  of  inebriety. 

The  habitual  J.m.'-ard  is  the  most  entertaining  member  of 
society.  His  face  is  an  unvaried  index  of  good-humour ; 
for,  immersed  in  pleasing  trances,  he  has  no  time  left  to  be 
wicked.  His  blood,  like  his  wine-merchant’s  bill,  rich  with 
Continued  inflammations,  courses  nimbly  through  his  veins. 
His  paunch,  fraught  with  the  contents  of  a  cellar,  seems 
proudly  conscious  of  its  corpulent  circumference,  and  his 
nose  “  wags  with  historical  protuberances.”  On  the  other 
hand,  reflect  but  an  instant  on  the  character  of  your  profess¬ 
ed  water-ch inker.  He  is  a  poor  shrivelled  wretch,  “  a  man 
made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring.”  His  face  is  as  thin 
as  a  hatchet,  and  so  sharp,  that  if  you  run  against  it,  ten  to 
one  it  would  cut  you.  There  is  no  trusting  the  brute  ;  he 
would  swindle  his  Own  father  for  a  piece  of  toast  to  his  wa¬ 
ter.  If  he  ever  indulges  iri  Ilia  potations,  be  does  it  with' 
mean  timidity — a  half-starved  glass  of  negus,  perhaps — 
that  effeminate  compromise  between  the  wish  for  wine, 
and  the  propriety  of  water.”  What  says  Falstaff  of  such 
miscreants  ?  “  I  here’s  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come 
to  any  proof,  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their  blood, 
and  making  many  fish  meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of 
male  green-sickness.” 

I  have  one  remedy  to  propose.  Let  the  Serpentine 
River  be  forthwith  commuted  into  punch,  St.  James’s  Canal 
be  manufactured  into  Welsh  ale  for  the  army  and  navy  (those 
blessed  bulwarks  of  the  bottle)  to  tipple  gratuitously.  In 
the  piesent  depiessed  state  too  or  agriculture,  when  every 
acre  is  of  value,  let  the  Lincolnshire  fens  be  Qualified  with 
brandy,  and  my  life  on  it  they  will  speedily  be  drained.  By 
thtse  means  alone  can  England  again  boast  of  her  juicy  abo¬ 
riginals,  and  rear  a  hard-knuckled  progeny  of  fists  ih;D  mav 
floor  even  her  stoutest  opponents.  ‘  y 


Pledging. — The  world  pledge  is,  probably,  derived  from 
the  French  “  pleige,”  a  surety  or  gage.  The  expression  of 
“  I’ll  pledge  you,”  is  by  most  writers  deduced  from  the 
time  of  the  Danes  ruling  in  England.  It  being  said  to  have 
been  common  with  those  ferocious  people  to  stab  a  native, 
in  the  act  of  drinking,  with  a  knife  or  dagger  ;  hereupon 
people  would  not  drink  in  company,  unless  some  one  pre¬ 
sent  would  be  their  pledge,  or  surety,  that  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  no  hurt  whilst  ih  y  were  in  their  draught  ;  and  lienee 
is  thought  to  come  the  following  expression  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  in  his  Timon  of  Athens  — 

“ - - - If  I 

Were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals. 

Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe’s  dangerous  notes  : 
Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats.” 


The  old  manner  of  pledging  each  other,  according  to 
Strutt  (an  eminent  Iuvestigato.i  of  Antiquities  of  this  kind) 
was,  the  person  who  was  going  to  drink,  asked  any  one  of 
the  company  who  sat  near  him,  whether  be  would  pledge 
him  ;  on  which  lie  answering  that  he  would,  held  up  his 
knife  or  sword,  to  guard  him  whilst  he  drank.  For,  whilst 
a  man  is  drinking,  he  is  necessarily  in  an  unguarded  pos¬ 
ture,  exposed  to  t he  treacherous  stroke  of  some  hidden,  or 
secret  enemy.  The  same  author,  tu  corroborate  what  he 
advances,  gives  in  the  part  of  his  works  mentioning  this 
custom,  a  print  from  an  illuminated  drawing  of  the  time,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  figure,  going  to  drink,  addressing 
himself  to  bis  companion,  who  seems  to  tell  him  that  he 
pledges  him,  holding  up  his  knife  in  token  of  his  readiness 
to  a-sist  and  protect  him.  Some  authors  say  the  custom 
took  rise  from  the  murder  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  who  was 
barbarously  stabbed  in  the  back,  on  horseback,  by  an  as¬ 
sassin,  whilst  drinking  at  *Corfe  Castle,  the  residence  of 
Elfrida,  the  widow  of  Edgar. 

Healths. — This  custom  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  used  at  their  meals  to  make  liba¬ 
tions,  pour  out,  and  even  drink  wine  in  honour  of  the  Gods, 
as  well  as  drinking  to  the  healths  ot  their  benefactors  and 
acquaintance.  Besides  which,  the  men  of  gallantry  (as  we 
learn  from  Martial)  used  to  take  off  as  many  glasses  to  their 
respective  mistresses  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name  of 
each.  The  Tatter  (No.  24)  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  “  Toast,”  as  used  in  the  drinking  of 
healths.  It  states  that  it  had  its  rise  from  an  accident;  at 
Bath,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  happened  that  on  a 
|  tublic  day,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  those  times  was  in  the  ' 
Cross  Bath,  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her  admirers  took  a 
glass  of  the  water  in  which  the  fair  one  stood,  and  drank 
her  health  to  the  company.  There  was  in  the  place  a  gay 
fellow,  half  fuddled,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore, 
though  he  liked  not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast.  He 
was  opposed  in  his  resolution  ;  yet  t his  whim  (says  the  pa¬ 
per  in  question)  gave  foundation  to  the  present  honour 
which  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in  our  liquor,  who 
lias  ever  since  been  called  a  Toast.  There  are  writers, 
however,  who  dispute  this  origin  of  the  term,  and  assign  it 
(used  in  this  sense)  a  much  more  ancient  one — an  opinion 
apparently  corroborated  in  the  following  lines  of  Hudibras, 
which  was  published  before  the  period  alluded  to : 

“  Who  would  not  rather  suffer  whipping. 

Than  swallow  toasts  of  bits  of  ribbin.” 

And  indeed  theTatler’s  anecdote  seems  likelier  to  have  been 
a  consequence,  than  the  cai-se,  of  this  singular  use  of  t tie 
word. 

Slpernacvlum. — Grose  has  defined  this  odd  word  to 
signify  good  liquor,  of  which  there  is  not  a  drop  sufficient  to 
wet  one’s  nail.  To  drink  Supernaculum  was  a  custom, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  of 
emptying  the  cup  or  glass,  and  then  pouring  the  drop  or 
two  that  remained  at  the  bottom,  upon  the  person’s  nail  that 
drank  it,  to  show  that  he  was  no  flilicher. 

Io  Buzzonl  ” — Grose  explains  this  as  signifying  to 
challenge  a  person,  to  pour  out  all  the  wine  in  the  bottle 
into  his  glass,  undertaking  to  drink  it,  should  it  prove  more 
than  the  glass  would  hold.  It  is  commonly  said  to  one  who 
hesitates  to  empty  a  bottle  that  is  nearly  out.  Some  assert 
it  to  be  a  college  expression,  and  that  it  contains  a  threat,  in 
the  way  of  pleasantry,  to  black  the  persons  face  with  a 
burnt  cork,  should  In  flinch  or  fail  to  empty  the  bottle.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  may  have  been  derived  from  the  German  Buzzen, 
“  Sordes  anferre,”  q.d.  “  Off  with  the  lees,  or  bottom.” 

Hob  Nob  —  I  bis  term  is  said  by  the  author  last  quoted,  in 
his  “  Provincial  Glossal  y,”  to  be  a  north  country  expression, 
and  to  mean  sometimes  “  a  venture,  rashly.”  And  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  will  you  hob  nob  with  met”  lie  explains  in  his  Clas¬ 
sical  Dictionary  ofthe  Vulgar  Tongue, as  being  oneformerly 
in  fashion  at  polite  tables,  signifying  a  request  or  challenge 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  proposer.  He  says  further 
that  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  when  great  chimnies  were 
in  fashion,  there  was  at  each  corner  of  the  hearth  or  grate, 
a  small  elevated  projection,  called  the  hob,  and  behind  it  a 
seat.  In  winter  time,  the  beer  was  placed  on  the  hob  to 
warm,  and  the  cold  beer,  or  that  not  intended  [o  be  warmed, 
was  set  on  a  small  table,  reported  to  have  been  Called  a  nob. 
So  that  the  question,  will  you  have  hob,  or  nob  ?  seems  only 
to  have  meant  will  you  have  warm,  or  cold  beer.  i.  e.  Beer 
from  the  hob,  or  beer  from  the  nob .  This  definition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Ellis,  who  thinks  Mr.  Reed 
hints  in  a  note  of  his  on  a  passage  in  Twelfth  Night,  at  a 
derivation  likelier  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth.  The  passage 
alluded  to,  is  where  one  of  the  characters,  speaking  of  a 
duellist,  says,  “  His  incensement  at  this  moment  is  .  so  im¬ 
placable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none,  but  by  pangs  of 
death  and  sepulchre.”  May  this  not  be  explained,  says  the 
writer  last-mentioned,  in  this  sense  “  Do  you  chuse  a  glass 
of  wine,  or  would  you  rather  let  it  alone  ?” 


|  A  tall  preacher  said,  scoffingly,  to  a  short  one,  “  When  in 
the  pulpit,  you  look  like  a  collar  of  brawn  in  a  dish.”  “  And 
mil  ( vpnlipl  1  the  other)  like  a  nestle  in  a  mortar  !” 


x  iniuuiv  P/ilti. 


JU&AK-tS/lllUViJ. 


From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  entire  road  fiom 
Stephen1*- screen  was  literally  blocked  up  with  vehicles  of 
all  descriptions,  and  pedestrians  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  at  every  step  saluted  with  cries  from  the 
drivers  of  the  former,'  of  “  Going  to  the  Brook,  Ma’am?” — 
“  Room  for  two,  your  honour,  and  a  dog  in  the  well.” 

Dunleary  Ays,  Black  Rock  jingles,  Clontarf  jaunting  cars, 
and  Donnybroek  rowley  powleys,  were  all  in  requisition  ; 
and  many  a  wheel  Hew  off  in  double  quick  time,  transforming 
inside  into  outside  passengers,  and  leaving  them  clean  in  the 
dirt.  The  drivers,  however,  made  it  a  point  to  state,  that 
there  was  nothing  additional  charged  for  a  set  doivn  of  this 
nature. 

Throughout  the  entire  day,  the  road  presented  many  a 
scene  of  humour,  and  many  a  ludicrous  incident,  as  worthy 
of  the  pencil  as  the  pen;  but  to  loiter  on  the  road  when  we 
are  making  for  the  fair,  would  be  out  of  ail  rule  ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  give  a  description,  however  faint,  of 
this  Irish  Carnival. 

Never  before  did  the  town  of  Donnybrook  witness  such  an 
influx  of  visiters,  nor  was  Pat,  and  his  delighted  family  receiv¬ 
ed  on  any  former  occasion  with  mpre  pleasure.  Every  thing 
that  could  tempt  the  appetite  was  in  the  greatest  abundance; 
every  house  became  a  hotel,  and  every  tent  displayed  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  luxuries  of  the  most  desirable  kind.  Here  was  good 
old  Irish  fare  in  the  greatest  plenty  ;  and  every  table,  and 
almost  the  floors  of  every  house,  groaned  under  the  weight 
of  rumps  of  beef,  delicious  bacon  and  cabbage,  enormous 
legs  of  mutton,  and  various  other  articles  of  stomach  furni¬ 
ture,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate.  On  these 
magazines,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  most  tremendous 
havoc  was  made. 

The  tents,  which  were  as  numerous  and  as  respectable 
as  on  any  former  occasion,  exhibited  the  usual  variety  of  signs 
and  emblems,  many  of  them  having  appropriate  mottoes. 

The  most  of  these,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  better  de¬ 
signed  than  executed  ;  we  must,  however,  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  a  real  ham  (a  very  good  sign)  which  was  stuck  up 
at  tiie  top  of  a  pole,  in  front  of  a  tent,  and  which  we  conjec¬ 
ture  will  not  get  the  finishing  touch,  until  the  close  of  the 
Fair. 

Amongst  the  amusements  of  the  Fair,  we  have  to  notice 
an  equestrian  company,  including  three  clowns,  and  one 
lady  Columbine  ;  Polito’s  Menagerie  is  also  there.  There  is 
likewise  a  large  booth  erected  for  “  a  Wonderful  Youth,” 
who  was  born,  it  would  seen),  for  the  express  purpose  (*f 
astonishing  old  women  and  young  children.  We  have  heard, 
indeed,  of  a  man  who  undertook  to  leap  down  his  own 
throat ;  and  that  the  way  he  managed  it  was  by  going  feet 
foremost,  practising  not  by  slight  of  hand,  but  by  slight  of 
feet ;  however,  we  will  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this 
report. 

Sunday  being  what  was  termed  the  first  promenade,  or 
walking  Sunday,  at  the  Fair,  it  was,  as  usual,  thronged  to 
excess.  Throwing  at  gingerbread  (with  a  heavy  stick)  was 
much  practised,  and  excited  great  merriment,  particularly 
when  the  bark  was  knocked  off'  the  ancles  of  some  looker- 
on,  whose  visage  would  generally  lengthen  in  proportion  as 
the  laugh  grew  lend. 

Merry-go  rounds,  constantly  in  motion,  and  whirling  in  a 
rapid  vortex  of  danger  and  delight  timid  girls,  and  their 
fearless  and  happy  admirers,  whose  arms  then  mostly  en¬ 
circled 

“The  all  they  ever  wished  to  hold,” 
as  Lord  Byron  says,  heightened  considerably  the  interest  of 
the  scene. 

The  mirth  of  an  Irish  Fair  13,  however,  independent  of 
show-booths  or  vehicles  for  amusement.  If  Pat  is  bent  on 
fun,  his  resources  are  within  himself;  dancing  and  courting, 
drinking  and  lighting,  singing  and  laughing,  these  are  his 
resources;  “Everyman  for  myself!”  he  exclaims,  as  he 
hits  the  nearest  to  him  (no  ujatter  who)  what  he  terms  a 
derty  in  the  ear :  this,  of  course,  is  returned,  and  as  the 
compliment  goes  round,  the  skirmish  becomes  general,  and 
many  are  the  noses  and  hats  included  in  the  list  of  wounded 
and  missing  ;  some  of  the  owners  of  both  being,  as  they 
term  it,  hilt. 

The  row  is  in  general  terminated  by  an  amicable  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  party  (including  all  those  who  have  received 
divers  knocks  in  sundry  places)  to  some  friend’s  tent,  where 
they  drink  to  the  continuance  of  a  friendship  so  auspiciously 
commenced. 

\V«  have  heard  of  a  ludicrous  accident  which  happened 
on  Sunday  to  a  gentleman,  who  wandered  “  unwittingly”  in 
the  tear  of  the  tents,  and  who  was  for  some  time  lost  in  a 
labyrinth  of,  kitidveiis.  In  his  endeavour  to  extricate  him¬ 
self,  he  happened,  accidentally,  or,  as  a  bye-standcr  said, 
“  promiscuously,”  to  thrust  his  foot  into  a  pot  of  broth,  and 
was  bullyragged  (Anglice,  scolded),  and  near  being  mauled 
by  the  cook-wench,  until  a  wag  of  a  scullion  pacified  her, 
by  telling  her  that  the  gentleman  had  only  made  calves’  foot 
jelly  of  her  broth.  At  night,  when  the  fair  was  lit  up,  and 
dancing  had  commenced  with  spirit,  the  barometer  of  mirth 
appeared  to  he  at  the  highest.  Pipers,  harpers,  and  fiddlers, 
“  laboured  in  their  vocation”  most  indefatigably,  whilst 
happy,  thrice  happy  couples  dauced  “  right  toreaneut  each 
other.”  All  was  fun  and  frolic,  waggery  and  gagjjery. 
Lively  jigs  were  squeezed  from  under  the  elbows  ot  tb« 
pipers,  whilst  those  of  the  fiddlers  were  more  busily  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  animating  planxty. — Dublin  Morning  Post. 

If  a  blacksmith  strikes  his  anvil  with  a  hammer,  action 
and  re-action  arc  equal,  the  anvil  returning  the  hammer  as 
forcibly  as  the  hammer  strikes  the  anvil.  If  the  anvil  be 
large  enough,  a  man  may  place  it  on  his  breast,  and  suffer 
another  person  to  strike  it  with  all  his  force,  without  sus¬ 
taining  any  injury,  because  the  vis  inei'tio  in  the  anvil  will 
resist  the  force  of  the  blow;  hut  if  the  anvil  be  too  small, 

the  blow  will  bp  fatal 


Bears  were  formerly  treated  with  more  severity  than  now. 
They  are  now  treated  as  respectable  performers,  greeted  on 
their  entrance,  and  applauded  at  their  exit.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  practice  of  bear-baiting,  and  the  fighting  of 
other  beasts,  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  as  may  be  infer-  » 
red  from  many  black-letter  advertisements  in  those  times.  I 
The  following  may  be  Juken  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  ; 
remark. 

“  At  the  boarded  house  in  Marybone-fields,  on  Monday, 
the  24th  of  this  instant  (July),  will  be  a  match  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  wild  and  savage  panther  and  twelve  English  dogs, 
for  3001.  This  match  was  made  between  an  English  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  foreigner  ;  the  latter  was  praising  the  boldness 
and  fierceness  of  the  panther,  and  said  lie  would  lay  the 
above-named  sum  that  he  would  beat  any  twelve  dogs  we 
had  in  England.  The  English  gentleman  laid  the  wager 
with  him  ;  the  other  has  brought  the  panther;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  boldness  of  the  creature,  he  desires  fair 
play  for  bis  money,  and  but  one  dog  at  a  time.  First  gal- 
Jery  2s.  fid. ;  second  gallery  2s.  No  persons  admitted  on  the 
stage  but  those  belonging  to  the  dogs.  The  doors  to  be 
open  at  three  o’clock,  and  the  panther  will  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  stage  at  five  precisely. 

“  Note.  Also  a  bear  to  be  baited,  and  a  mad  green  bull  to 
be  turned  loose  in  the  gaming  place,  with  fireworks  all  over 
him,  and  a  comet  at  his  tail,  and  bull  dogs  after  him  ;  a  dog 
to  be  drawn  up  with  fireworks  after  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard  ;  and  an  ass  to  be  baited  upon  the  same  stage.” — 
Weekly  Journal,  July  22,  1721. 

“  At  the  particular  request  of  several  persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  the  celebrated  white  sea  bear,  which  has  been  seen  and 
admired  by  the  curious  in  most  parts  of  England,  will  be 
baited  at  Mr.  Broughton’s  Amphitheatre,  this  day,  being 
the  29th  instant.  This  creature  is  now  supposed  to  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  utmost  strength  and  perfection,  so  that  lie.  will 
afford  extraordinary  entertainment,  and*  behave  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  fill  those  who  are  lovers  of  diversion  of 
this  kind  with  delight  and  astonishment.  Any  person  who 
brings  a  dog  will  be  admitted  gratis.” — Daily  Advertiser, 
January  29, 1747. 

“  We  hear  there  will  be  a  large  he  tiger  baited  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  next  at  Mr.  Broughton’s  Amphitheatre,  in  Oxford- 
road,  being  the  first  that  was  ever  baited  in  England.  He 
53  the  largest  that  was  ever  seen  here,  being  eight  feet  in 
length.  He  is  one  of  the  fiercest  and  swii test  of  savage 
beasts,  and  it  is  thought  will  afford  good  sport.” 

We  cannot  have  a  better  idea  of  the  amusements  of 
the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  Gian  from  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  of  Rol  wand  White’s  letters  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney : 
— “  Her  Majesty,  is  very  well,  this  day  she  appoints  a 
Frenchman  to  do  feats  upon  a  rope  in  the  Conduit-court ; 
to  morrow  she  hath  commanded  the  bears,  the  bull,  and  the 
ape,  to  be  baited  in  the  tilt-yard.  Upon  Wednesday  she 
will  have  solemn  dawncing ” — 1600. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  from  a  bear¬ 
garden,  kept  by  Alleyn  the  performer  : — 

“  To  morrow  being  Thursdaie  shall  he  seen  at  the  Bear¬ 
garden  o  >  the  Bankside,  a  greate  match  plaid  by  the  game¬ 
sters  of  F,  S  'X,  who  hath  challenged  all  comers  whatsoever, 
to  plaie  fi\e  dogges  at  the  single  heave,  for  five  pounds; 
and  also  to  wearie  a  bull  dead  at  the  stake ;  and  for  their 
better  content  shall  have  pleasant  sport  with  the  horse  and 
ape,  and  whipping  of  the  blind  bear.” 

Hentzner’s  Itinerary  explains  blind-bear  whipping  in  the 
following  manner  : — “  Whipping  a  blind  bear  is  performed 
by  five  or  six  men  standing  circularly  with  whips,  with  which 
they  flagellate  his  loins  without  any  mercy,  as  he  cannot 
escape  from  them  by  reasons  of  his  chains.”  Such  was  the 
rage  for  the  baiting  of  bears  and  other  animals  in  those 
times,  that  persons  were  empowered  to  seize  and  take  t 
away  such  bears,  bulls,  andhlogs,  as  were  thought  meet  for 
the  royal  service.  In  the  old  records  we  find  an  engagement 
signed  by  cert  a’ n  persons  of  the  town  of  Manchester, 
wherein  they  promise  to  send  up  yearly,  “  A  masty  dogge 
or  bytche,  to  the  bear  garden,  between  Midsomer  and  Mi- 
chaelmasse.”  Alleyn,  the  great  keeper  of  the  bear  garden, 
in  a  petition  a-  di  e  s  :d  o  James  the  First,  complains  of  the 
loss  which  he  had  sustained  in  consequence  of  that 
Monarch’s  prohibition  of  public  baitings  on  Sundays  in  the 
afternoon.  In  this  curious  petition,  the  writer  mentions  the 
loss  of  a  “  goodly  bearc  of  George  Stone,  who  was  killed 
before  the  King  of  Denmark.”  And  also  of  “  litte  Besse  of 
Bromley,  who  fought  in  one  day,  twenty  double  and  single 
courses  with  the  best  dogs  in  the  country." 

A  gentleman  living  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Sussex,  had  oc¬ 
casion  last  week  to  procure  a  certificate  of  residence  from  the 
churchwardens  of  his  parish.  He  accordingly  called  at  the 
house  of  one  of  them,  and  was  answered  by  a  smart  looking 
nursery  maid,  that  her  master  was  up  on  the  hill  coursing 
with  his  greyhounds.  On  the  following  morning  our  friend 
was  likewise  unsuccessful  ; — “  Master  has  just  rode  over  to 
meet  the  fox  hounds.  He  is  afterwards  engaged  to  dine  at 
the  inn  with  some  gentlemen  of  the  hunt,  and  will  not  be 
home  till  late.’’  The  next  day  the  reply  was  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  ; — “  Master  is  gone  to  the  downs  upon  a  shooting 
party,  with  two  or  three  friends  from  Lewes  ”  •  •*  Shall  I 
then  call  in  the  evening  ?”  “  YVhy,  Sir,  it  won’t  be  of  any 

use,  because  master,  missus,  and  the  whole  of  the  family  are 
going  to  the  play.”  Despairing  of  an  interview  with  the 
master,  our  friend  requested  to  speak  with  the  farmer’s  wife. 

“  Missus  has  drove  out  with  young  master  in  his  tilbury.” 
Well,  well,  let  me  then  see  the  daughter.”  “  Why,  Sir, 
you  can’t ;  because  Miss  is  very  busy  just  now  with  her 
moosic .”  Gracious  Powers  !  exclaimed  our  reflective  friend, 
this  then  is  what  they  call  Agiicultural  Distress;  and  such 
is  the  state  of  misery  to  which  those  men  are  reduced,  who 
have  succeeded  the  homely  race,  of  which  Farmer  Ashfield 
and  his  dame  are  now  indeed  the  only  representatives. 


i 


MAXIMS. 


j  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BALTASAR  GAR 
i  Cl  AN,  4  SPANIARD,  WHO  LIVED  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
!  CENTURY. 

Be  always  in  request.” 

The  Knowing  man  would  rather  have  dependants  than 
grateful  people.  To  hold  men  in  hope  is  effected  by  courtesy, 
but  to  trust  to  their  gratitude,  is  simplicity :  it  is  generally 
|  the  case  that  where  gratitude  is  required,  it  is  forgotten ; 
and  where  hope  is  excited,  it  is  remembered.  From  the 
latter  you  make  greater  profit  than  the  former.  As  soon  as 
we  have  drank  we  turn  our  backs  from  the  fountain  ;•  and 
when  we  have  sucked  the  orange  we  throw  it  on  the  ground. 
When  dependance  ceases,  communication  also  ceases,  and 
esteem  with  it.  Experience  teaches  this  lesson,  to  manage 
your  affairs  so  well,  that  your  exertions  may  always  be  re¬ 
quired. 

“  Learn  the  weaknesses  of  others.” 

To  discover  the  foibles  of  persons,  is  a  step  towards 
managing  their  wishes,  and  of  bringing  them'over  to  our  own 
desires.  There  is  more  address  required  than  solid  know¬ 
ledge  in  discovering  the  entrance  into  the  minds  of  men. 
There  is  no  wish  without  its  exciting  passion,  and  this  is 
varied  according  to  the  different  constitutions  of  mind.  AH 
mankind  are  idolaters,  some  of  honour,  others  of  interest, 
but  the  greater  part  of  pleasure.  The  great  art  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  these  idols,  if  the  weaknesses  of  the  individuals  who 
adore  them,  be  required.  This  is  like  having  a  key  to  the 
wills  of  men.  The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  irregular 
in  their  habits,  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  character  of 
him  whom  we  wish  to  practise  upon  ;  but  his  pulse  must  be 
felt,  and  his  ruling  passion  discovered,  before  this  can  be 
done  ;  when  it  is  accomplished,  then  we  may  be  certain  of 
I  gaining  our  premeditated  ends. 

“  Cultivate  and  ornament  the  mind.” 

Man  is  born  a  barbarian  ;  he  is  elevated  above  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  brutes  only  by  cultivation  of  mind.  Socrates  said 
that  knowledge  and  ignorance  were  the  principles  of  good 
and  evil.  Greece  had  a  right  to  call  the  rest  of  the  world 
barbarous,  when  the  education  of  her  sons  was  compared 
j  with  thkt  of  other  countries.  There  is  nothing  so  gross  as 
ignorance,  and  nothing  which  produces  politeness  like 
knowledge.  But  unless  science  itself  is  exercised  with  art, 
it  may  appear  gross.  The  understanding  may  be  very  en¬ 
lightened,  but  unless  the  will  be  regulated  it  will  not  please. 
There  are  some  men  seemingly  naturally  polished,  their 
conceptions  being  so  pleasing,  or  the  manner  of  uttering 
them  so  agreeable.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  unplea¬ 
sant,  all  their  actions,  and  sometimes  even  rich  talents, 
being  so  disfigured  by  the  awkwardness  of  their  manner, 
that  they  become  exceedingly  disagreeable. 

“  Do  not  wait  until  the  sun  is  set.” 

It  is  a  prudential  maxim  to  learn  to  leave  things  before 
they  leave  us.  He  is  a  wise  man  who  can  make  a  triumph 
from  his  own  defeat ;  he  maybe  said  to  imitate  the  sun, 
which  occasionally  is  hidden  by  a  dark  cloud,  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  is  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators 
whether  he  is  really  set  or  not.  Do  not  remain  until  fortune 
has  deserted  yon,  for  fear  you  may  be  buried  all  the  remain¬ 
der  of  your  days.  The  good  horseman  sometimes  throws 
his  bridle  upon  his  steed’s  neck,  to  prevent  his  rearing  with 
him  ;  when,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  the  animal  might  perhaps 
have  fallen,  and  thereby  the  rider  would  have  been  subject 
to  the  raillery  of  the  suectators. 

“  What  is  easy  should  be  undertaken  as  though  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult:  and  what  is  really  difficult  as  though  it  was  easy.” 
The  first  should  be  done  for  fear  of  relaxation  in  having 
too  great  a  confidence  ;  and  the  second  for  fear  of  being 
overwhelmed  with  too  much  anxiety.  Great  undertakings 
especially,  should  be  put  into  instant  execution,  if  they  have 
been  maturely  considered,  for  fear  the  anticipation  of  their 
difficulty  should  induce  us  to  abandon  them.  Julius  Caesar 
said,  that  great  designs  ought  to  be  instantly  executed,  lest 
the  reflexion  that  they  were  dangerous  should  cool  the  first 
ardour  of  courage. 


Drunkenness. — Take  especial  cave  that  thou  delight  not 
in  wine,  for  there  never  was  any  man  that  came  to  honour 
or  preferment  that  loved  it;  for  it  transformeth  a  man  into 
a  beast,  decaycth  health,  poisoheth  the  breath,  destroyeth 
natural  heat,  brings  a  man’s  stomach  to  an  artificial  heat, 
deformeth  the  face,  rotteth  tiie  teeth,  and,  to  conclude, 
maketh  a  man  contemptible,  soon  old,  and  despised  of  all 
wise  and  worthy  men — hated  in  thy  servants,  in  thyself,  and 
companions;  for  it  is  a  bewitching  and  infectious  vice;  and 
remember  my  words,  that  it  were  better  for  a  man  to  be 
subject  to  any  vice  than  to  it ;  for  all  other  vanities  and  sins 
are  recovered,  but  a  drunkard  will  never  shake  off  the  delight 
of  beastliness ;  for  the  longer  it  possesses  a  man,  the  more  will 
:  he  delight  in  it,  for  it  dulleth  the  spirits  and  destroyeth  the 
body,  as  ivy  doth  the  old  tree,  or  as  the  worm  that  en¬ 
gendered!  in  the  kernel  of  the  nut.  Take  heed  therefore 
!  that  such  a  careless  canker  pass  not  youth,  nor  such  a  beastly 
1  affection  thy  old  age;  for  then  shall  all  thy  life  be  but  as  the 
,  life  of  a  beast,  and  aider  thy  death  thou  shalt  only  leave  a 
[  shameful  infamy  to  thy  posterity,  who  shall  study  to  forget 
that  such  a  one  was  their  father.  Anacharsis  saitb,  “  The 
j  first  draught  serveth  for  health,  the  second  for  pleasure,  the 
I  third  for  shame,  the  fourth  for  madness;”  hut  in  youth  there 
|  is  not  so  much  as  one  draught  permitted,  for  it  putteth  fire 
to  fire,  and  wasteth  the  natural  heat.  And  therefore,  except 
thou  desire  to  hasten  thine  end,  take  this  for  a  general  rule,  j 
that  thou  never  add  any  artificial  heat  to  thy  body,  by  wine  ' 
or  spice,  until  thou  find  that  Time  hath  decayed  thv  natural 
,  heat ;  and  the  sooner  thou  beginnest  to  help  Nature,  the 

sooner  she  will  forsake  thee,  and  trust  altogether  to  art _ 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


MAXIMS. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BALTASAR  GAR- 
fcEENTH  CENTURY.'  WH°  FLOURlsHED  1N  THE  SEVEN‘ 

“  Continue  not  in  folly.” 

Some  persons  by  blunders  and  engagements,  when  they 
find  they  have  been  mistaken,  believe  their  honour 
would  suffer  if  their  engagements  were  not  completed.  Their 
hearts  accuse  them  of  errors,  and  their  tongues  vindicate 
them.  Nei'her  an  imprudent  promise  nor  a  foolish  reso¬ 
lution  is  obligatory  A  Spartan  King  being  called  upon  to 
keep  his  word,  said,  “  that  if  the  thing  was  not  just,  he  had 
never  promised  it meaning  that  he  ought  not  to  keep  a 
promise  if  it  led  to  injustice.  The  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  having  signed  an  unjust  privilege,  desired  it  might 
again  he  brought  to  him  ;  which  having  been  done,  he  tore 
it  to  pieces,  saying,  “  that  he  would  much  rather  destroy  his  ! 
seal,  than  wound  his  conscience.” 

“  On  fit  opportunities,  and  qualifications  adapted  to  them.” 

Stormy  seas  make  good  sailors,  and  they  who  have  been 
shipwrecked  are  better  prepared  to  assist  in  pieventing  the 
destruction  of  a  vessel.  An  engagement  happily  made,  has 
been  the  means  of  advancing  to  very  exalted  situations  many 
who  jmight  otherwte- h»v®  for  ever  remained  buvied  in  the 
greatest  obscurity.  Macchiavelii  has  observed,  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  his  “  Prince,”  that  had  not  opportunity  been  fa¬ 
vourable,  the  valour  of  Cyrus,  Romulus,  and  Theseus,  would 
have  been  of  little  or  no  service.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
they  been  wanting  in  valour,  opportunity  would  have  been 
lost.  It  was  necessary  that  Romulus  should  have  no  habita¬ 
tion  from  his  birth,  in  order  that  he  might  be  stimulated  to 
become  the  founder  of  Rome.  It  was  als®  necessary,  for 
the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  that  lie  should  find  the  Persians  dis¬ 
contented  with  the  Government  of  the  Medes,  and  that  the 
latter  should  hqve  become  effiyninate  by  a  long  peace. 
Theseus  could  not  have  exhibited  his  skill  and  perseverance, 
had  not  the  Athenians  been  dispersed.  Let  Fortune  theB,  if 
she  wishes  to  exalt  a  Prince  raise  up  enemies,  in  order  to 
exercise  his  courage,  and  His  industry  ;  for  this  is  a  ladder 
by  which  he  may  climb  to  the  highest  degree  of  reputation 
and  power. 

“  Avoid  disputes.” 

Never  come  to  an  open  rupture  ;  for  reputation  always  is 
injured  by  it.  Every  man  is  qualified  to  become  an  enemy, 
although  he  may  not  he  qualified  to  become  a  friend.  Few 
are  in  a  situation  to  render  us  a  service,  but  almost  any  one 
can  injure  us.  Concealed  enemies  who  are  on  the  watch, 
take  care  to  blow  the  fire,  when  they  perceive  a  spark  is 
kindled.  Friends  with  whom  we  have  quarrelled,  make  the 
worst  enemies.  The  spectators  of  a  dispute,  speak  of  it 
as  they  think,  and  they  think  what  they  wish.  They  con¬ 
demn  both  parties,  either  for  a  deficiency  in  foresight  (if  the 
dispute  arise  between  friends)  at  the  beginning  of  their 
acquaintance  or  a  want  of  patience  at  the  end  ;  or  at  all 
events,  a  want  of  prudence. 

“  Be  not  too  explicit.” 

The  greater  part  of  mankind  do  not  esteem  what  they 
fully  comprehend,  neither  do  they  admire  what  they  under¬ 
stand.  In  order  that  things  may  be  esteemed,  they  must  he 
obtained  with  difficulty.  It  is  vtry  easy  to  pass  for  a  skilful 
man,  since  it  consists  partly  in  not  being  understood.  Show 
yourselt  more  prudent  and  more  intelligent  with  the  person 
to  whom  you  are  speaking,  than  there  is  need  of  ;  but  take 
care  that  it  is  not  outrageously  inconsistent.  Although  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  by  clever  men  deemed  of  great  weight,  yet  a 
certain  tincture  of  the  sublime  is  necessary  if  the  world’s 
applause  is  sought.  The  means  of  censuring  is  destroyed,  if 
the  whole  mind  is  employed  in  conceiving  Many  praise 
that  which  they  do  not  comprehend,  when  asked  an  opinion 
concerning  it,  because  they  are  inclined  to  pay  deference  to 
whatever  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  praise  it,  since  they 
imagine  it  exalts  themselves. 


The  Jews. — Say  what  you  will  about  the  Jews  being 
cursed,  they  thrive  wherever  they  come,  and  they  are  able  to 
obi  ige  the  Prince  of  their  country  by  lending  him  money. 
None  of  them  beg;  they  keep  together; — and  as  to  their 
being-  hated,  my  life  for  yours,  Christians  hate  one  another 
as  much. — Seldon. 


Tame  Colony.— Capt*  D.  Carmichael,  in  a  description  of 
the  island  of  Tristan  d’Acunha,  communicated  to  the  Lin* 
naean  Society,  states  that  the  animals  found  on  this  solitary 
spot  were  so  tame,  that  it  was  necessary  to  clear  a  path 
through  the  birds  which  were  reposing  on  the  rocks,  by 
kicking  them  aside.  One  species  pi  seal  did  not  move  at  all 
when  struck  or  pelted,  and  at  length  some  of  the  company 
amused  themselves  by  mounting  and  riding  them  into  the 
sea! 


Drunkenness. — In  Dr.  Reid’s  recent  work  on  Nervous 
Affections,  we  find  an  Essay  on  Intemperance,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  reason  and  feeling  of  the  drun¬ 
kard.  Dr.  R.  recommends  sudden  in  preference  to  gradual 
weaning  from  strong  drink  ;  and  enforces  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  following  anecdote: — Webb,  the  once  celebrated 
walker,  who  was  remarkable  for  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind,  drank  nothing  but  wafer.  He  was  one  day  recom¬ 
mending  his  regimen  to  a  friend  who  loved  wine,  and  urged 
him,  with  great  earnestness,  to  quit  a  course  of  luxury,  by 
which  his  health  and  his  intellects  would  be  equally  destroy¬ 
ed.  The  gentleman  appeared  to  be  convinced,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  conform  to  his  counsel,  though  he  thought 
he  could  not  change  his  course  ot  life  at  once,  but  would 
leave  off  strong  liquors  by  degrees.  “  By  degrees!” 
exclaimed  the  other  with  indignation:  “  If  you  should  un¬ 
happily  fall  into  the  fire,  would  you  caution  your  servant 
to  pull  you  out  by  degrees?” 


MAXIMS. 

■ 

y»ANSLATEI>  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BALTHAS AD 
CIAN,  A  SPANIARD,  WHO  FLOURISHED  IN  THE  SEVFN 
' TEENTH  CENTURY.  ink.  SEVEN- 

“  Husband  your  resources.” 

Every  thing  that  is  excellent  has  this  misfortune  attend- 
ng  it— by  dint  of  usage  it  is  generally  abused  :  mankind 
Seeking  it  with  much  earne.s..iess,  it  becomes  common,  and 
*us  it  is  despised,  being  considered  vulgar,  since  it  is  no 
huger  esteemed  rare.  What  an  extraordinary  thing  it  is 
;hat  through  its  excellence  it  should  be  ruined,  and  that  gel 
fiend  approbation  should  be  changed  into  universal  disgust  1 
It  is  the  fate  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures,  or  richest  tapes¬ 
try  to  be  inspected,  and  in  consequence  of  so  many  persons 
viewing  them,  their  defects  are  remarked  and  dilated  upon, 

whence  it  follows  they  are  pronounced  as  common  pieces _ 

1  he  most  delicious  food  does  not  taste  so  savory  the  second 
time,  and  the  third  it  almost  offends.  If,  then,  mateiial 
nourishment  is  so  wearisome  by  repetition,  how  will  the 
hod  of  the  mind,  the  delicacies  of  the  understanding,  be 
iffected?  8’ 

A  man  who  excels  in  knowledge,  prudence,  and  probity, 
*nd  who  occasionally  withdraws  from  society,  will  be  soli¬ 
cited  back  with  much  earnestness,  because  his  retreat  will 
ixcite  the  pleasure  of  again  beholding  him.  This  species  of 
management  is  salutary,  and  tells  well  in  appearance,  on 
which  depends  the  Ration  of  reputation.  The  same  kind 
>t  manoeuvre  is  requisite  with  respect  to  beauty,  for  an  os- 
entatious  display  of  its.  powers,  frequently  exercised,  will 
je  soon  punished  by  a  diminution  of  esteem,  and  afterwards 
hotough  contempt.  How  well  did  that  famous  mistress  of 
Sleio,  Sabina  Pappea,  know  how  to  practice  this  art !  One 
lav  she  exhibited  her  forehead  and  eyes,  and  another  her 
:h.  ^ks  a..u  mouth,  not  permitting  the  whole  of  her  features 
,o  be  sett n  at  once,  shading  a  part  wi,h  her  veil.*  It  is  adif- 
Rcult  lesson  to  learn  to  be  able  to  sell  a  great  talent,  at  a 
Rear  pi  ice,  without  losing  esteem.  The  following  example 
will,  in  some  measure,  show  it.  An  Inc./*',  who  had  a  large 
quantity  of  lie.h  emeralds,  showed  oneof  them  to  a  jeweller 
wh  .  instantly  bought  it  at  a  considerable  price  ;  tins  so  de¬ 
lighted  the  Indian,  that  he  drew  out  another  from  his  bag, 
nore  beautiful,  and  offered  it  for  sale  also.  The  jeweller 
sowever,  offered  him  a  less  price  than  for  the  former :  he 
.hen  took  out  a  third,  still  more  beautiful,  and  he  was  bid; 
still  less.  Che  Indian  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  that  in 
Ropoition  as  he  showed  something  more  valuable,  every 
ime  he  was  offered  less.  The  cause  assigned  by  the  jewel¬ 
er  may  teach  us  a  lesson  as  well  as  the  Indian.  'He  told  him 

abundance  even  of  precious  things  discredited  themselves, 
>eeing  that  as  soon  as  rarity  ceased,  desire  vanished.” 

“  Let  your  capacity  seem  inexhaustible.” 

As  nobody  dare  pass  across  a  river  on  foot,  until  the  ford 
s  found  so  a  man  is  feared  whose  depth  of  capacity  is 
lidden.  He  who  discovers,  becomes  the  master  of  him  who 
s  t  loioughly  understood.  That  man  is  never  surprised  who 
s  always  on  his  guard.  Let  your  skill  overbalance  the  cu- 
losity  of  the  man  who  endeavours  to  dive  into  your  charac- 
er.  I  le  (list  attempt  is  generally  done  by  deep  tricks.  If 
we  cannot  be  all-knowing,  let  us  endeavour  to  appear  so. 

I  itticus,  of  Mityleue,  was  right  when  he  said  “  the  half  was 
note  than  the  whole;”  for  one  half  being  sham,  and  the- 
ffhei  being  hid,  is  better  than  the  whole,  when  declared, 
rou  who  aspire  to  he  great,  and  are  candidates  for  fame* 
emetnber  this  precept : — Let  every  body  know  you,  but  lefc 
nobody  understand  you  fully. 

fV^°  f“rther.  adds>  “  Tiimum  per  blandimenta  et  artes 
i  alescei e,  se  iorma  Neroms  captam  simulans  ;  mox  acri  jam  prineipis 
imore  ad  superbiam  vertens,  si  ultra  unam  alteramque S '  at- 

er"edUeviuX‘rfmfn  ?e  dictitans>  matr^ontm  an,U- 

A  t  per  vgenus  vltle>  cluod  nemo  adsequaret.- 

*o  the  Latin  schol^  Y  ^  n0t  trauslated  this  ^  obvious. 


Curious  Arithmetical  Paradox. — In  an  Arabic  manu¬ 
script  was  found  the  following  remarkable  decision  of  a 
dispute  : — Two  Arabians  sat  down  to  dinner  ;  one  had  five 
loaves,  the  other  three.  A  stranger  passing  by,  desired 
permission  to  eat  with  them,  which  they  agreed  to.  The 
stranger  dined,  laid  down  eight  pieces  of  money,  and  de¬ 
parted.  The  proprietor  of  the  five  loaves  took  up  five  pieces, 
and  left  three  for  the  other,  who  objected,  and  insisted  for 
one  half.  The  cause  came  on  before  All  the  Magistrate, 
who  gave  the  following  judgment : — “  Let  the  owner  of  the 
five  loaves  have  seven  pieces  of  money,  and  the  owner  of 
tile  three  loaves  one.  Query  the  justice  of  the  sentence  ? — 
Answer.  All’s  sentence  was  just;  for,  suppose  the  loaves  to 
be  divided  each  into  three  equal  parts,  making  twenty-four 
parts  in  all  the  eight  loaves,  and  each  person  to  eat  an  equal 
or  eighth  part;  therefore  the  stranger  had  seven  parts  of 
I  the  person  who  contributed  five  loaves,  or  fifteen  parts,  and 
l  only  one  of  him  who  contributed  three  loaves,  which  make 
|  nine  parts ! 

Curious  Custom  at  Deaths. — Aubrey,  in  some  miscel¬ 
lanies  of  his,  among  the  Lansdotvn  MSS.,  at  the  British 
Museum,  mentions  a  very  curious  custom  at  deaths,  observed 
in  a  degree  until  his  time  (reign  of  Charles  II.),  which  he 
describes  under  the  name  of  Sin  Eaters.  “  In  the  County  of  | 
Hereford,”  says  he,  “  was  an  old  custome  at  Fuueralls,  to 
hire  poor  people,  who  were  to  take  upon  them  the  sinnes  of 
the  party  deceased.  One  of  theme  (he  was  a  long  lean  ugly  i 
lamentable  raskal),  I  remember,  lived  in  a  cottage  on  Rosse 
highway.  The  manner  was,  that  when  the  corpse  was 
brought  out  of  the  house,  and  layed  on  the  bicre,  a  loateot 
Drear!  was  brought  out,  and  delivered  to  the  sinne  eater  oyer 
the  corpse,  as  also  a  mazar  bowl,  of  maple,  full  of  beere  (which 
be  was  to  drink  up),  and  sixpence  in  money :  in  consideration 
he  took  upon  him,  ipso  facto ,  all  the  sinnes  of  the  defunct, 
and  freed  him.  or  her  from  walking*  after  they  were  dead.’ 
This  custom,  he  supposes,  had  some  allusion  to  the  scape¬ 
goat  under  the  Mosaical  law. 


r  MAXIMS, 

TRANLATED  -FROM  BALTASAR  GARCIAN,  A  SPANISH  WRI¬ 
TER,  WHO  FLOURISHED  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

*'  Do  what  thou  hast  to  do  without  display.” 

Some  persons  make  a  mystery  of  whatever  they  under¬ 
take,  and  the  most  trifling  thing  they  represent  as  a  prodigy. 
All  their  affairs  are  the  first  in  the  world,  and  all  their  ac¬ 
tions  are  exploits  ;  their  lives  are  continued  miracles,  and, 
in  their  estimation,desei  ve  to  be  published  by  the  trumpet  tf 
Fame.  There  is  nothing  common  in  them  ;  every  thing  is 
extraordinary,  whether  it  be  valour,  or  knowledge,  or  good- 
fortune.  Presumption  always  did  pass  for  folly,  but  boast¬ 
ing  is  insupportable.  The  truly  wise  pique  themselves  more 
in  being  great  than  in  seeming  so ;  but  vain  boasters  are  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  appearance  of  greatness.  This  desire  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  so  far  from  oeing  a  mark  of  sublimity,  shows,  on 
the  contrary, that  the  minds  which  can  resort  to  such  a  mode, 
are  very  superficial,  and  they  meet  with  contempt  where 
they  anticipated  esteem.  When  they  imagine  that  their  ac¬ 
tions  will  be  admired,  they  find  themselves  exposed  to  the 
ridicule,  and  laughter  of  all  their  acquaintances.  Self-lore 
magnifies  all  objects,  and  there  is  not  any  affair  which  these 
boasters  do  not  exalt ;  they  make  mountains  of  mole-hills, 
and  a  great  dust  with  the  smallest  atoms.  They  pass  them¬ 
selves  off  as  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  panting  for  la¬ 
bour  and  repose.  They  speak  mysteriousl}*,  frequently  use 
certain  shrugs  of  the  shoulders,  or  shakes  of  the  head  ;  they 
make  great  exclamations,  and  then  suddenly  stop  sh  ut,  in 
order  to  convey  importance  or  surprise.  Thus,  they  verity 
the  proverb — “  There  is  great  cry  and  little  wool.”  Great 
doers  and  great  talkers  are  usually  not  allied  ;  the  more  the 
first  do,  the  less  they  mention  it ;  they  are  satisfied  with  do-  | 
ing,  and  leave  to  others  the  publishing  their  acts.  But  the 
latter  sell  very  dear  what  the  former  give  away  ;  they  sound 
their  own  trumpets,  and  since  they  cannot  have  pens  from 
fume  they  have  pens  of  gold,  which  only  are  employed  in 
tracing  their  exploits  in  dust. 

“  Tell  not  all  thou  knowest.” 

A  heart  without  a  secret  is  like  an  open  letter.  Where 
there  is  depth  of  intellect,  secrets  w  ll  be  deeply  buried  ;  f-r  | 
where  there  is  great  space  or  large  hollows,  much  matter 
may  be  easily  thrown.  Circumspection  in  what  is  said,  may  I 
be  denominated  wisdom,  and  tribute  is  always  paid  to  him  J 
who  possesses  it.  It  is  said  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  I 
and  of  the  Duke  de  Valentinois,  his  son,  that  the  father  , 
never  did  what  he  said,  and  the  son  never  said  what  he  did. 

“  In  prosperity  prepaie  yourself  for  adversity.” 

In  summer  we  have  time  to  lay  up  provision  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  In  prosperity  we  have  friends  in  abundance,*  and  our 
path  is  smooth  and  pleasant.  It  is  wise  then  to  be  provided 
for  evil  times,  for  there  is  need  of  all  in  adversity.f  Thou 
wilt  do  well  not  to  neglect  thy  friends,  for  a  day  may  come 
when  thou  wilt  be  fortunate  in  having  some,  even  those 
whom  thou  art  heedless  of  now.  Obscure  men  never  have 
any  friends,  for  in  prosperity  they  know  none,  and  in  adver¬ 
sity  no  one  knows  them.  Juan  Iluffo,  in  his  Apophthegms, 
says,  the  poor  man  is  always  in  a  strange  country. 

“  Accommodate  yourself  to  all  sorts  of  inen.” 

A  wise  man  is  a  Porteus,  with  saints  he  is  a  saint,  with 
the  learned  he  is  learned,  with  the  serious  he  is  serious,  and 
with  the  Cheerful  he  is  gay.  This  is  the  means  of  gaining 
all  hearts.  Piy  well  into  the  depth  of  minds,  and  by  a 
politic  transformation,  infuse  yourself  into  the  temper  and 
character  of  each.  This  is  a  secret  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  know,  who  depends  upon  others  for  support  ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  requires  great  insight  into  human  nature  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  the  individual  who  really  has  much  knowledge  and 
great  experience,  feels  ashamed  to  resort  to  such  measures.  I 

*  Donee  eris  felix,  mnltos  num  rabis  amices. — Oyid^ 
ij  f  Tempora  si  iuerint  nubila,  solas  eris. 

Origin  of  the.  word  Gentleman. — Originally  it  was 
written  Gentile-man,  and  given  as  a  distinguishing  appel¬ 
lation,  in  the  first  stages  of  Christianity,  to  those  persons 
who  conformed  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  retained  their 
Gentile  customs,  fashions,  and  amusements. 

Origin  of  the  icord  Lady. — Formerly,  when  the  affluent 
lived  all  the  year  round  at  their  mansions  in  the  country,  the 
lady  of  the  manor  distributed  to  her  poor  neighbours,  with 
her  own  hands,  once  a  week  or  oftener,  a  certain  quantity  of 
bread,  and  she  was  called  by  them  the  Lejf-day ,  that  is,  in 
Saxon,  the  bread-giver.  These  two  words  were  in  time 
corrupted,  and  the  meaning  is  now  as  little  known  as  the 
practice  which  gave  rise  to  it;  vet  it  is  from  that  hospitable 
custom  that,  to  this  day,  the  ladies  in  this  kingdom  alone 
serve  the  meat  at  their  own  table. 
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■  Curious  Facts. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
Public  Society,  the  following  interesting  facts  were  men¬ 
tioned  : — Gibbon,  who  in  his  celebrated  history  ol  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  has  left  an  imperish¬ 
able  memorial  of  his  enmity  to  the  Gospel,  resided  many 
.years  in  Switzerland,  where,  with  the  profits  ot  bis  works, 
fie  purchased  a  considerable  estate.  ^  This  property  has 
descended  to  a  gentleman,  who,  out  of  its  rents,  expends  a 
large  sum  annually  in  the  promulgation  of  that  very  Gos¬ 
pel  which  bis  predecessor  insidiously  endeavoured  to  under¬ 
mine,  not  having  had  courage  openly  to  assail  it.  Voltaire 
boasted  that  with  one  hand  he  would  overthrow  that  edifice 
of  Christianity,  which  required  the  hands  of  twelve?  Apostles 
to  build  up.  At  this  day,  the  press  which  he  employed  at 
Ferny,  to  print  his  blasphemies,  is  actually  employed  at 
Geneva  in  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  the  sell- 
same  engine,  which  he  set  to  work  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
the  Bible,  is  engaged  in  disseminating  its  truths.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  also,  that  the  first  provisional 
meeting  for  the  reformation  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
at  Edinburgh,  was  held  in  the  very  room  in  which  Hume 
died. 


[From  an' American  Periodical  Publication,  entitled <(  the 
Christian  Register"'] 

FROM  MR.  JEFFERSON  TO  MR.  ADAMS. 

“  MonticeHo,  June  1,  1822. 

“  It  is  very  long,  my  dear  Sir,  since  I  have  written 
to  you.  My  dislocated  Wrist  is  now  become  so  stiff  that 
I  write  slowly  and  with  pain ;  and,  therefore,  write  as 
little  as  I  can.  Yet  it  is  due  to  mutual  friendship  to 
ask  once  in  awhile  how  we  do?  The  papers  tell  us 
that  General  Starke  is  oft' at  the  age  of  93.  *  *  * 

still  lives  at  about  the  same  age,  cheerful,  slender  as 
a  grasshopper,  and  so  much  without  memory  that  he 
scarcely  recognises  the  members  of  his  household.  An 
intimate  friend  of  his  eallpd  on  him  not  long  since.  It 
was  difficult  to  make  him  recollect  who  he  was;  and, 
sitting  one  hour,  he  told  him  the  same  story  four  times 
over.  Is  this  life? 

With  tabling  step 

To  tread  our  former  footsteps — pace  the  round 

Eternal?— to  beat  and  beat 

The  beaten  track— to  sec  what  we  have  seen — 

To  taste  the  tasted — o'er  our  palates  to  decant 
Another  vintage  ? 

“  It  is,  at  most,  but  the  life  of  a  cabbage,  surely  not 
worth  a  wish.  When  all  our  faculties  have  left,  or  are  ; 
leaving  us  one  by  one,  sight,  hearing,  memory,  every 
avenue  of  pleasing  sensation  is  closed,  and  athurny. 
debility,  and  mat  nine  left  in  their  places,  when  the 
friends  of  our  youth  are  all  gone,  and  a  generation  is  I 
risen  round  us  whom  we  know  not,  is  death  an  evil  ?  1 

When  one  by  one  our  ties  are  torn. 

And  friend  from  friend  is  snatch’d  forlorn ; 

When  man  is  left  alone  to  mourn, 

Oh,  then,  how  sweet  it  is  to  die! 

When  trembling  limbs  refuse  their  weight, 

And  films  slow  gathering  dim  the  sight; 

When  clouds  obscure  the  mentallight, 

Tis  nature's  kindest  boon  to  diet 

“  I  really  think  so.  I  have  ever  dreaded  a  doating 
old  age;  and  my  health  has  been  generally  so  good, 
and  is  now  so  gone,  that  I  dread  it  still.  The  rapid 
decline  of  my  strength,  during  the  last  winter,  has 
given  me  hope  sometimes  that  I  see  land.  During 
summer,  I  enjoy  its  temperature,  but  I  shudder  at  the 
approach  of  Whiter,  and  wish  I  could  sleep  through  it 
with  the  dormouse,  and  only  wake  with  him  in  spring, 
if  ever.  They  say  that  Starke  could  walk  about  his 
room.  I  am  told  you  walk  well  and  firmly.  I  can  only 
reach  my  garden,  and  that  With  sensible  fatigue.  I 
ride,  however,  daily ;  but  reading  is  my  delight.  I 
should  wish  never  to  put  pen  to  paper;  and  the  more 
because  of  the  treacherous  practice  some  people  have 
of  publishing  one’s  letters  without  leave.  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  declared  it  a  breach  of  trust,  and  punishable  at 
law.  I  think  it  should  be  a  penitentiary  felony;  yet 
you  will  have  seen  that  they  have  drawn  me  out  into 
the  arena  of  thq  newspapers.  Although  I  know  it  is 
too  late  for  me  to  buckle  on  the  armour  of  youth,  yet 
my  indignation  would  not  permit  me  passively  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  kick  of  an  ass. 

“  To  turn  to  the  news  of  the  day,  it  seems  that  the 
canibats  of  Europe  are  going  to  eating  one  another 
again.  A  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  is  like  the 
battle  of  the  kite  and  snake;  whichever  destroys  the 
other,  leaves  a  destroyer  the  less  for  the  world.  This 
pugnacious  humour  of  mankind  seems  to  be  the  law  of 
his  nature,  one  of  the  obstacles  to  too  great  multipli¬ 
cation  provided  in  the  mechanism  of  the  universe. — 
The  cocks  of  the  hen-yard  kill  one  another;  bears, 
bulls,  rams,  do  (became;  and  a  horse  in  his  wild  state, 
kills  all  the  young  males,  until  worn  down  with  age 
and  war  some  vigorous  youth  kills  him.  *  * 

*  *  *  *  I  hope  we  shall  prove  how 

much  happier  for  man  the  Quaker  policy  is,  and  that 
the  life  of  the  feeder  is  better  than  that  of  the  fighter  ; 
and  it  is  some  consolation  that  the  desolation  by  these 
maniacs  of  one  part  of  the  earth,  is  the  means  of  im¬ 
proving  it  in  other  parts.  Let  the  latter  bo  our  office, 

and  let  us  tnilk  the  cow,  while  the  Russian  holds  her 
by  the  horns,  and  the  Turk  by  the  tail. — God  bless  you, 
and  give  you  health,  strength,  good  spirits,  and  as 
much  of  life  as  you  think  worth  having. 

“  Thos.  Jefferson.’’ 


Mr.  adams’s  reply. 

“  Montezillo,  June  1],  1822. 

“  Dear  Sir — Half  an  hour  ago  I  received,  and  this 
moment  have  heard  read,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
the  best  letter  that  ever  was  written  by  an  Octogena¬ 
rian,  dated  June  1st. 

***** 

“  I  have  not  sprained  my  wrist;  but  both  my  arms 
and  hands  are  so  overstrained  that  I  cannot  write  a 
line.  Poor  Starke  remembered  nothing,  and  could 

talk  of  nothing  but  the  Battle  of  Bennington. - is 

not  quite  so  reduced.  I  cannot  mount  my  horse,  but 
can  walk  three  miles  over  a  rugged  rocky  mountain, 
and  have  done  it  within  a  month  ;  yet  I  feel  when  sit¬ 
ting  in  my  chair  as  if  I  could  not  rise  out  of  it,  and 
when  risen  as  if  I  could  not  walk  across  the  room: 
my  sight  is  very  dim,  hearing  pretty  good,  memory  poor 
enough. 

“I  answer  your  question — is  death  an  evil?  It  is 
not  an  evil.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  individual  and  the 
world  ;  yet  we  ought  not  to  wish  for  it  till  life  becomes 
insupportable.  We  must  wait  the  pleasure  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  ‘  Great  Teacher.’  Winter  is  as  ter- 
rible  to  me  as  to  you.  I  am  almost  reduced  in  it  to  the 
life  of  a  near,  or  a  torpid  swallow.  Icannot  read,  but 
my  delight  is  to  hear  others  read;  and  I  tax  all  my 
friends  most  unmercifully  aud  tyrannically  against  their 
consent. 

V  The  ass  has  kicked  in  vain ;  all  men  say  the  dull 
animal  has  missed  the  mark. 


The  Globe  is  a  theatre  of  war  ;  its  inhabitants  are  al 
heroes.  The  little  eels  in  vinegar,  and  the  animalcule 
m  pepper  water,  1  believe  are  quarrelsome. — The  bee; 
are  warlike  like  the  Romans,  Rnssians,  Britons  o 
Frenchmen.  Ants,  caterpillars,  and  cankervvorms,  an 
the  only  tribes  among  whom  I  have  not  seen  battles 
and  heaven  itself,  it  we  believe  Hindoos,  Jews,  Christ 
ians,  and  Mahometans,  has  not  always  been  at  peace 
Me  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  these  things,  no 
tret  ourselves  because  of  evildoers;  but  safely  trust 
the  Ruler  with  his  skies.’  Nor  need  we  dread  the  ap 
proaeh  ot  dotasje  ;  let  it  come  if  it  must. _ , 


meinbereu  to  his  last  his  Bennington,  and  exulted  in  his  | 
gloiy  :  the  worst  oFthe  evil  is,  that  our  friends  will  suf-  ! 
ter  more  by  our  imbecility  than  we  ourselves. 

***** 

In  wishing  for  your  health  and  happiness,  I  am 
very  selfish;  for  I  hope  for  more  letters  :  this  is  worth 
more  than  500  dollars  to  me,  for  it  has  already  given  me 
and  it  will  continue  to  give,  more  pleasure  than  a 
thousand.  Mr.  Jay,  who  is  about  your  age,  I  am  told, 

!  experiences  more  decay  Bian  you  do.” 

Known  Literary  Works  of  Buonaparte.—  j 
I.  Letter  of  M.  Bonaparte  to  M.  Matteo  Buttafuoco,  i 
Deputy  from  Corsica  to  the  National  Assembly,  1790.  — 
This  letter  is  signed  “Bonaparte”  and  dated  “from  my 
Cabinet  of  Milleli,  the  2j8th  January,  in  the  second  year 
of  Liberty” — i.  e.  1790.  It  consists  of  28  pages  octavo, 
and' is  without  either  place  of  publication  or  printer’s 
name.  It  lias  been  ascertained,  however,  to  have  issu¬ 
ed  from  the  press  of  M,  Fr.  X.  July,  printer  at  Dole, 
when  Bonaparte  Was  Lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  La 
Fere-Artillerie.  He  corrected  the  last  proof  sheets 
himself,  and  used  to  wralk  to  Dole  for  that  purpose,  set¬ 
ting  out  from  Auxonne  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and, 
after  his  literary  labour,  partaking  of  a  very  frugal 
breakfast  with  M.  Joly,  from  whose  house  he  walked 
back  to  his  garrison  by  noon.  The  distance,  to  and  fro, 
thus  performed,  is  eight  post  leagues!  ! — This  letter  to 
M.  Buttafuoco  is  in  effect  alibel,  written  in  an  Ttalico- 
French  style,  against  this  Deputy  of  I  he  Corsican  No¬ 
blesse,  who  sat  on  the  Right  Side  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  It  adverts  to  a  Patriotic  Society  at  Aj’accio, 
and  contains  a  panegyric  upon  the  author’s  compatriot 
Arena,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  caused  to  perish  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  Mr.  Arina  ntlion,  of  Dijon,  has  a  copy  ex  autoris 
dono  to  a  female  of  Auxonne. — -II.  The  Supper  of  Beau- 
caire.  Avignon,  Sabin  Tournal,  1793.  Octavo  and  ano- 
nimous.  Reprinted  at  Paris  1821,  with  au Introduction 

by  Fred.  Royou. — III.  Genefal  and  Complete  Collection 
of  the  Letters,  Proclamations,  Speeches,  Messages,  &c. 
of  Napoleon  le  Grand,  Empereur,  &c.  classed  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  Historical  notes.  2  vols.  8vo. — IV.  Ined- 
ited  Corresjiondence,  official  and  confidential,  of  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte,  &c.  Paris,  Panckoucke.  7  vols.  8vo. — 

V.  Works  ofNapoIeon  Bonaparte.  Paris,  Panckoucke. 
Five  volumes  are  published,  and  two  or  three  more  ex¬ 
pected. 

Works  attributed  to  him. — 1.  The  Notes  in  the  Vo¬ 
lume  entitled  “  La  Battaile  d’Austerlitz,”  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  General  Baron  Stutterheim. — 2.  The  Manuscript 
from  St.  Helena.  Paris  and  London,  8vo.  preceded  by 
an  advertisement  signed  G*  *  [Now  known  not  to  have 
been  Bonaparte’s] — 3.  Manuscript  of  the  Isle  of  Elba. 

Of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  Published  by  the  Count  *** 
—4>.  Memoir  illustrative  of  the  History  of  France  in 
1815,  with  the  plan  of  the  Battle  ot  Mont-Saint-Jean 
(Waterloo,)  with  the  title  differing  a  little,  is  also  in 
circulation.  The  copy  came  from  Mr.  O’Meara  to  the 
printer;  as  he  swore  upon  his  trial  for  publishing  it. — 

5.  On  the  Education  of  Princes  of  the  Blood  of  France. 
Dated  St.  Cloud,  27  July,  1812.  The  English  translation 
is  called  “System  of  Education  for  the  Infant  King  of 
Rome;”  and  the  Manual  is  said  tohave  been  addressed 
-  to  the  Imperial  Council  of  State  under  the  personal  in¬ 
spection  of  Napoleon.— 6.  Bonaparte  sometimes  sent 
Notes  to  the  Moniteur,  on  the  translations  from  the 
English  Journals  which  were  submitted  to  him. 

Liedited  Works. — 1.  M.  Panckottcke  has  announced  , 
an  Essay  sent  by  Bonaparte,  when  very  young,  for  a  I 
prize  given  by  the  Academy  at  Besangon. — 2.  M.  July  i 
(the  Printer  at  Dole)  states,  that  Bonaparte  In  his  youth  j 
also  wrote  a  History  of  Corsica,  which  was  to  have  been  I 
printed  in  2  vols.  12mo.  When  in  garrison  at  Auxonne, 
in  1790,  he  invited  M.  Joly  to  come  and  see  him,  and 
negociate  for  the  printing  of  the  work. — M.  Joly  accord- 
i  ingly  went.  Bonaparte  occupied  in  the  Pavilion  a 
i  chamber  almost  bare,  the  sum  total  of  its  furniture  be¬ 
ing  a  bad  bed  without  curtains,  a  table  set  in  the  em¬ 
brasure  of  a  window,  covered  with  books  and  papers, 
and  two  chairs.  One  of  bis  brothers  slept  on  a  bad 
mattress  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  They  agreed 
upon  the  price  for  the  impression,  but  Bonaparte  was  j 
momentarily  uncertain  whether  lie  should  be  tuarched 
from  Auxonne  or  remain  there :  and,  in  fact,  the  order 
for  his  going  to  Toulon  came  within  a  few  day,-  after, 
i  and  the  work  was  never  printed.  M.  Joly  repeats  an 
anecdote,  that  Bonaparte  having  the  charge  of  the  De¬ 
pot  with  the  Ornaments  of  the  Regimental  Church  (the 
Chaplaincy  having  been  suppressed),  observed  to  him, 
when  shewing  them,  “  If  you  nave  not  heard  mass,  I  can  , 
say  it  to  you.” — 3.  Bonaparte  read  to  the  Institute  in 
l  January  1798,  a  '■'•Report  on  a  Poly  graphical  Instru- 
,  men/"  for  printing  circulars  with  rapidity. — 4.  The 
'  Hamburgh  Correspondenten  of  March  last  states*  that 
!  Count  Dzialinski  has  an  interesting  MS.  of  from  30  to  ' 

|  40  folio  pages,  verified  to  be  Bonaparte’s  by  Montholon, 

!  Monnier,  and  Bassano,  containing  many  curious  docu-  , 

,  ments  on  the  history  of  the  times,  from  about  the  year  ' 
i  1790  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Italy.  Parts  ! 

relate  to  a  plan  for  improving  the  Turkish  Artillery,  and 
j  more  important  Notes,  &c.  to  the  plan  of  Operations  in 
the  first  Spanish  Campaign,  and  to  secret  plans  for 
i  settling  the  Austrian  and  French  frontiers. — 5.  Lastly, 

I  The  MSS.  of  his  History  and  public  Life,  written  at  St. 

|  Helena,  in  possession  of  his  Testamentary  Executors, 
l  who  have  disavowed  all  the  works  which  speculators  | 

,  have  published  in  his  name.  These  are  now  publish-  I 
■  ing  by  Colburn,  and  Bossange,  in  London. 

PptiTENESs. — When  Sir  William  Johnson  re-  j 
turned  the  salute  of  a  negro  who  had  bowed  to  him,  he 
WRsj-eminded  that  lie  had  done  what  was  very  unfa¬ 
shionable.  “Perhaps  so,”  said  Sir  William,  “  but  I 
would  not  lie  out  done  in  good  manners  by  a  negro.” 

A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  Pope  Cieinent  XIV. 
(Gauganclii).  When  he  ascended  the  papal  chair,  the 
ambassadors  of  the  several  states  represented  at  his 
court,  waited  ori  him  with  their  congratulations.  When 
they  were  introduced  and  bowed,  lie  returned  the  com¬ 
pliment  by  bowing,  also,  on  which  the  master  of  the 
ceretponies  told  bis  Highness  that  he  should  not  have 
returned  their  salute,  “  O,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said 
the  good  pontiff,  “  I  have  not  been  Pope  long  enough  to 
forye.t  irood  manners.’ 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  LONDON 

[From  Evelyn's  Memoir*."] 

16C6 :  Sept.  2. — This  fatal  night,  about  ten  o’clock, 
began  that  deplorable  fire  near  Fish-street,  in  London. 
Sept.  3.  The  fire  continuing,  after  dinner,  I  took  coach 
with  my  wife,  and  went  to  the  bank-side  in  Southwark, 
where  we  beheld  that  dismal  spectacle,  the  whole  city  >n  j 
dreadful  flames  near  the  water  side ;  all  the  houses  from 
the  bridges,  all  Thames-street,  and  upwards  towards  . 
Cheapsidedown  to  the  three  Cranes,  were  now  consumed. ; 
— The  fire  having  continued  all  this  night  (if  I  may  call 
that  night  which  was  as  light  as  day  for  ten  miles  round 
about,  after  a  dreadful  manner !)  when  conspiring  with 
a  fierce  eastern  wind  in  a  very  dry  season ;  I  went  on 
foot  to  the  same  place,  and  saw  the  whole  south  part  of 
the  city  burning  from  Cheapside  to  the  Thames,  and  all 
along  Cornhill,  (for  it  kindled  backward  against  the 
wind  as  well  as  forward, i  Tower-street,  Fenchurch-st. 
Gracious-street,  and  so  along  to  Bainard’s  Castle,  and 
was  now  taking  hold  Of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  to  which  the 
scaffolds  contributed  exceedingly.  The  conflagration 
vyas  so  universal,  and  the  people  so  astonished,  that, 
from  the  beginning,  I  know  not- by  what  despondency  or 
fate,  they  hardly  stirred  to  quench  it ;  so  that  there  was 
ifothing  heard  or  seen  but  crying  out  and  lamentation, 
running  about  like  distracted  creatures,  without  at  all 
attempting  to  save  even  their  goods,  such  a  strange  cou- 
sternation  there  w  as  upon  them  ;  so  as  it  burned,  both 
in  breadth  and  length,  the  churches,  public  halls,  ex¬ 
change,  hospitals,  monuments  and  ornaments,  leaping, 
after  a  prodigious  manner,  from  house  to  house,  and 
street  to  street,  at  great  distances  one  from  the  other; 

'  for  the  heat,  with  a  long  set  of  fair  and  warm  weather, 
had  even  ignited  the  air,  and  prepared  the  materials  to 
conceive  the  fife,  which  devoured,  after  an  incredible  ( 
manner,  houses,  furniture,  and  every  thing..  Here  we 
saw' the  Thames  covered  with  goods  floating,,  all  the 
:  barges  and  boats  laden  with  what  some  had  time  and 
courage  to  save ;  as,  on  the  other,  the.  carts,  &c.  carry¬ 
ing  out  to  the  fields,  which  for  many  miles  were  strewed 
with  moveables  of  all  sorts,  and  tents  erecting  to  shelter 
both  people  and  what  goods  they  could  get  away.  Oh 
the  miserable  and  calamitous  spectacle,  such  as  haply 
the  world  had  not  seen  the  like  since  the  foundation  or 
it,  nor  be  outdone  till  the  universal  conflagration !  A1J 
the  sky  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top  of  a  burning 
oven.  The  light  seen  above  40  miles  roundabout  for 
many  nights.  God  grant  my  eyes  may  never  behold  the 
like,  now  seeing  above  10,000  houses  all  in  one  flame 
the  noise  and  cracking  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
flames— the  shrieking  of  women  and  children — the  hurry 
of  people — the  fall  of  towers,  houses,  and  churches,  was 
like  an  hideous  storm;  and  the  air  all  about  so  hot  and 
inflamed,  that  at  last  one  was  not  able  to  approach  it ; 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  stand  still  and  let  the  flames 
burn  on,  which  they  did  for  near  two  miles  in  length, 
and  one  in  breadth.  The  clouds  of  smoke  were  dismal, 
and  reached,  upon  computation,  near  30  miles  in  length. 
Thus  I  left  it  this  afternoon  burning,  a  resemblance  of 
Sodom  or  the  last  day.  London  was,  but  is  no  more! 
_ Sent.  4.  The  burning  still  rages,  and  it  was  now 
fotten  as  far  as  the  Inner  Temple,  all  h  leet-street,  the 
Old  Bailev,  Ludgate-hill,  Warwick-lane,  Newgate, 
Paul’s  Chain,  Watling-street,  now  flaming,  and  most 
jof^lt  reduced  to  ashes.  The  stones  of  St.  Paul’s  flew 
like  granadoes,  the  melting  lead  running  down  the 
!  streets  in  a  stream,  and  the  very  pavements  glowing 
in  fiery  redness,  so  as  no  horse  nor  man  was  able  to 
|  trCild  on  them  :  and  the  demolition  had  stopped  all  the 
;  passages,  so  that  no  help  could  be  applied.  I  he  eastern 
j  wind  still  more  impetuously  drove  the  flames  forward. 

|  Nothing  but  the  almighty  power  of  God  was  able  to 
stop  them,  for  vain  was  the  help  of  man.  Sept.  5.  It 
crossed  towards  Whitehall.  Oh  the  confusion  there 
was  then  at  the  Court!  It  pleased  his  Majesty  to 
command  me,  among  the  rest,  to  look  after  the  quench¬ 
ing  of  Fetter-lane  end,  to  preserve,  if  possible,  that  part 
ofHolborn,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  took  their 
:  several  posts  (for  now  they  began  to  bestir  themselves, 
and  not  till  now,  who  hitherto  had  stood  as  men  intox-  j 
icated,  with  their  hands  across),  and  began  to  con- 
sider  that  nothing  was  likely  to  put  a  stop  but. the 
blowing  up  of  so  many  houses  as  might  make  a  wider 
gap  than  any  had  yetbeCn  made  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  pulling  them  down  with  engines:  this  some  stout] 
seamen  proposed  early  enough  to  have  saved  near  the 
whole  city,  but  this  some  tenacious  and  avaricious  men,  . 
aldermen,  &c.  would  not  permit,  because  their  houses-, 
must  have  been  of  the  first.  It  was  therefore  now  I 
commanded  to  be  practised;  and  my  concern  being  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  near  [ 
Sinithfield,  where  I  had  many  wounded  and  sick  men,  | 
made  me  the  more  diligent  to  promote  it.  Nor  was  \ 
myiBare  for  the  Savoy  less.  It  now  pleased  God,  j 
by  abating  the  wind,  and  by  the  industry  of  the  people,  J 
infusing  a  new  spirit  into  them,  that  the  fury  of  it 
began  sensibly  to  abate  about  noon,  so  as  it  came  nofar- 
1  ther  than  the  Temple  westward,  noi  than  the  entrance 
|  of  Sinithfield  north:  but  continued  all  this  day  and 
I  night  so  impetuous  towards  Cripplegate  and  the  Tower, 
(as  made  us  all  despair:  it  also  broke  out  again  in 
the  Temple;  but  the  courage  of  the  multitude  per¬ 
sisting,  and  many  houses  being  blown  up,  such  gaps 
and  desolations  were  soon  made,  as  with  the  former 
three  days  consumption  the  back  fire  did  not  so  velre- 
1  mently  urge  upon  the  rest  as  formerly.  There  was  yet 
i  no  standing  near  the  burning  and  glowing  ruins  by 
!  near  a  furlong’s  space.  The  coal  and  wood  wharfs, 

!  arid  magazines  of  oil,  rosin,  &c.  did  infinite  mischief; 
j  so  that  the  invective  which  a  little  before.  I  had  de.di- 
-  cated  to  his  Majesty  and  published,  giving  warning 
what  might  probably  be  the  issue  of  suffering  those 
shops  to  be  m  the  city,  was  looked  on  as  a  prophecy. 
The  poor  inhabitants  were  dispersed  about  St.  George  s 
Fields  and  Moorfields,  as  far  as  Highgate,  and.several 
miles  in  circle ;  some  under  tents,  some  under  miserable 
huts  and  hovels;  many  without  a  rag  or  any  necessary 
utensils,  bed  or  board,  who,  from  delicateness,  riches, 
and  easy  accommodations  in  stately  and  well-furnished  , 
houses,  were  now  reduced  to  extremest  misery  and  ! 
poverty.  In  this  calamitous  condition  I  return W  with  j 
a  sad  heart  to  my  house,  blessing,  and  adoring  the  i 
mercy  of  God  to  me  and  mine,  who,  in  rhe  midst  of  all 
this  ruin,  was  like  Lot,  in  my  little  Zoar,  safe  and 
sound. — Sept.  7.  I  went  this  morning  on  foot  from 


1  Whitehall  as  far  as  London-bndge,  through  the  late 
Fleet-street,  Ludgate-hill,  by  St.  Paul’s,  Cheapside; 
Exchange,  Bishopsgate,  Aldersgate,  and  out  to  Moor- 
J  fields,  thence  through  Cornhill,  &c.  with  extraordinary 
difficulty,  clambering  over  heaps  of  yet  smoking  rub¬ 
bish,  and  frequently  mistaking  where  I  was.  The 
ground  under  my  feet  was  so  hot,  that  it  even  burnt 
the  soles  of  my  shoes.  At  my  return,  I  was  infinitely 
concerned  to  find  that  goodly  church  St.  Paul’s  now  a 
sad  ruin,  and  that  beautiful  portico  (for  structure  com¬ 
parable  to  any  in  Europe,  as  not  long  before  repaired 
by  the  King)  now  rent  in  pieces,  flakes  of  vast  stone 
split  asunder,  and  nothing  remaining  entire  but  the  in¬ 
scription  in  the  architrave,  showing  by  whom  it  was 
built,  which  had  not  one  letter  of  it  defaced.  Thus 
lay  in  ashes  that  most  venerable  Church,  one  of  the 
most  early  pieces  of  ancient  piety  in  the  Christian 
world,  besides  near  one  hundred  more.  The  lead, 
iron-work,  bells,  plate,  &c.  melted;  the  exquisitely 
wrought  Mercers’  Chapel,  the  sumptuous  Exchange, 
(he  august  fabric  of  Christ  Church,  all  the  rest  of  the 
Companies’  Halls,  sumptuous  buildings,  arches,  all  in 
dust!— The  fountains  dried  up  and  ruined,  whilst  the 
!  very  waters  remained  boiling;  the  voragos  of  subter¬ 
ranean  cellars,  wells,  and  dungeons,  formerly  ware- 
i  houses,  still  burning  in  stench  and  dark  clouds  of  smoke; 
so  that  in  five  or  six  miles  traversing  about,  I  did  not 
see  one  load  of  timber  unconsumed,  nor  many  stones 
but  what  were  calcined  white  as  snow.  The  people 
:  who  now  walked  about  the  ruins  appeared  like  men  in 
!  a  dismal  desert,  or  rather  in  some  great  city  laid  waste 
by  a  cruel  enemy:  to  which  was  added  the  stench  that 
came  from  some  poor  creatures’  bodies,  beds,  &c.  Sir 
Thos.  Gresham’s  statue,  though  fallen  from  its  niche  in  ( 
the  lioyal  Exchange,  remained  entire,  when  all  those 
of  Kings  since  the  Conquest  were  broken  to  pieces :  - 
also  the  Standard  in  Cornhill,  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Effigies,  with  some  arms  on  Ludgate,  continued  with  ! 
but  little  detriment;  whilst  the  vast  iron  chains  of  the  j 
city  streets,  hinges,  burs  and  gates  of  prisons,  were  . 

!  many  of  them  melted  and  reduced  to  cinders  by  the 
vehement  heat.  I  was  not  able  to  pass  through  many 
of  the  narrow  streets,  but  kept  the  widest,  the  ground  ( 
and  air,  smoke  and  fiery  vapour,  continued  so  intense,  j 
that  my  hairwas  almost  singed  and  my  feet  insufferably 
heated.  I  then  went  towards  Islington  and  Highgate, 
where  one  might  have  seen  200,000  people,  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  dispersed  and  lying  along  by  their  heaps 
of  what  they  could  save  from  the  fire,  deploring  their 
loss,  and  though  ready  to  perish  for  hunger  and  destitu¬ 
tion,  yet  not  asking  one  penny  for  relief;  which  to  me 
appeared  a strangersight than  anyl  hadyet  beheld.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  calamity  and  confusion,  there  w  as, 

I  know  not  how,  an  alarm  begun  that  the  French  and 
Dutch,  with  whom  we  were  now  in  hostility,  were  not 
only  landed,  but  even  entering  the  city !  There  was  in 
truth  some  days  before  great  suspicion  of  those  two 
nations  joining;  and  now,  that  they  had  been  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  firing  the  town.  This  report  did  so  terrify, 
tliat  on  a  sudden  there  was  such  an  uproar  and  tumult, 
.that  they  ran  from  their  goods,  and  taking  what  weapons 
they  could  come  at,  they  could  not  be  stopped  from  fall¬ 
ing  on  some  of  those  nations  whom  they  casually  met, 
without  sense  or  reason.  The  clamour  and  peril  grew  ! 
so  excessive,  that  it  made  the  whole  Court  amazed,  and 
they  did,  with  infinite  pains  and  great  difficulty,  reduce 
and  oppose  the  people,  sending  troops  of  soldiers  and 
guards  to  cause  them  to  retire  into  the  fields  again, 
where  they  were  watched  all  this  night.  I  left  them 
pretty  quiet,  and  came  home  sufficiently  weary  and 
broken.  Their  spirits  thus  a  little  calmed  and  the  af¬ 
fright  abated,  they  now  began  to  repair  into  the  suburbs 
about  the  city,  where  such  as  had  friends  or  opportunity 
got  shelter. 

Irish  Literature. — A  Letter  from  a  Baronet 
in  Ireland,  to  his  friend  in  Loudon,  during  the  re¬ 
bellion  pf  1798: — 

“My  Dear  Sir, — Enjoying  now  a  little  peace  and 
quietness,  I  sit  down  to  inform  you  of  the  dreadful  bus¬ 
tle  and  confusion  we  are  in  from  those  blood-thirsty 
■  rebels,  most  of  whom  are,  thank  God,  killed  or 
dispersed. 

“We  are  in  a  pretty  mess,  can  get  nothing  to  eat, 
nor  nothing  to  drink,  except  whiskey.  When  we  sit 
down  to  dinner  we  are  obliged  to  keep  both  hands  arm¬ 
ed  ;  and  whilst  I  write  this  letter,  I  hold  a  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  a  pistol  in  the  other.  I  concluded  from  the 
beginning  that  this  would  be  the  end  of  it,  and  I  see  I 
was  right,  for  it  is  not  half  over  yet.  At  present 
there  are  such  goings  on  that  every  thing  is  at  a 
stand. 

“  1  should  have  answered  your  letter  a  fortnight  ago, 
but  I  only  received  it  this  morning;  indeed  hardly  a 
Mail  arrives  safe  without  being  robbed.  No  longer  ago 
than  yesterday,  the  coach  with  the  mail  from  Dublin 
was  robbed  near  this  town;  the  bags  had  been  judici-  j 
ously  left  behind  for  fear  of  accidents,  and,  by  good  luck, 
there  was  nobody  in  the  coach  but  two  inside  passengers, 

!  and  they  had  nothing  for  the  thieves  to  take. 

“Last  Thursday  notice  was  given  that  a  gang  of  re¬ 
bels  were  advancing  hither  under  the  French  standard, 
but  they  had  no  colours,  nor  any  drums,  except  bagpipes. 
Immediately  every  man  in  the  place,  including  women 
and  boys,  ran  out  to  meet  them;  we  soon  found  our 
force,  much  too  little,  and  they  were  far  too  many  for  us 
to  think  of  retreating;  death  was  in  every  face,  but  to 
it  we  went,  and  by  the  time  half  our  little  party  was 
killed  we  began  to  be  all  alive.  Fortunately  the  rebels 
had  no  guns  but  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  pikes;  and  as 
we  had  plenty  of  muskets  and  ammunition,  we  put  them 
all  to  the  sword;  not  a  soul  of  them  all  escaped,  except 
some  that  were  drowned  in  an  adjoining  bog. — Their 
uniforms  were  all  different  colours,  hut  mostly  green. 

“After  the  action  we  went  to  rummage  a  sort  of 
camp  they  left  behind  them.  All  we  found  was  a  few 
pikes  without  heads,  and  a  parcel  of  empty  bottles  full 
of  water;  and  a  bundle  of  blank  French  commissions, 
tilled  up  with  fishermen’s-imirics. 

“ Troops  arc  now  placed  every  where  round  thp  coun¬ 
try,  which  exactly  squares  with  my  ideas.  I  have  only 
time  to  add  that  1  am,  in  haste, 

“Your’s  truly.  *  *  * 

“  P.  8.  If  you  do  not  receive  this  it)  course,  it  must 
have  miscarried;  therefore  1  beg  you  write  immedi¬ 
ately  to  iel  mHutovv."  .. 
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“  Convenient  Speed”  and  “  Forthwith”  in 
Chancery. — On  Saturday  an  application  was  made  to 
his  Lordship  to  hear  exceptions  to  the  Master’s  Report 
with  “convenient  speed.”  The  Lord  Chancellor: 

“  Convenient  speed  means  after  all  other  eases  that 
claim  consideration  are  disposed  of.  I  have  known  an 
instance  where  money  was  ordered  to  be  paid  into 
:  Court  forthwith,  and  that  meant,  in  fact,  at  the  end  of 
1 19  jears !” 

Snakes.— It  is  not  fabulous,  but  true,  (says 
Mr  Johnson  in  his  “Field  Sports  of  India,”)  that  snakes 
sometimes  take  their  prey  by  fascination.  I  once  wit¬ 
nessed  it  in  company  with  Captain  Trench,  of  the  Ben¬ 
gal  Native  Infantry.  Sitting  on  a  terrace  near  the 
house,  we  observed  a  small  bird  on  a  tree  at  a  little 
distance,  shaking  his  wings  and  trembling  :  we  could 
not  imagine  the  reason  ofit.  In  a  few  minutes  we  ob¬ 
served  it  fall  from  the  tree,  and  ran  to  pick  it  up ;  to  I 
our  great  surprise  we  saw  a  large  snake  running  oft 
with  it  in  his  mouth :  he  got  into  his  hole  before  we 
could  procure  any  thing  with  which  to  destroy  him.*  * 
No  person  should  walk  over  grass  or  through  jungle  in 
India  without  having  boots  on,  or  travel  without  having 
some  volatile  spirits  with  him.  It  strikes  me  that  a  j 
clever  mechanic  might  invent  a  machine  upon  the  prin-  I 
ciple  of  a  cupping-glass  and  syringe,  that  would  draw 
the  poison  from  t  he  wound,  which  also  might  be  ser¬ 
viceable  for  the  bites  of  mad  dogs. 

The  dread  of  the  tiger  in  animals  is  curiously  j 
exemplified  in  a  mode  of  breaking  in  bullocks  to  the 
yoke  in  Hindostan.  The  natives  of  India  have  a  very 
strange  method  of  breaking  in  their  bullocks  for  plough¬ 
ing.  The  cattle  with  which  they  plough  the  ground 
are  in  general  small,  yet  they  are  strong  enough  for 
the  purpose,  the  earth  being  only  turned  up  a  few 
inches  deep.  The  larger  cattle  are  selected  for  car¬ 
riage,  or  for  drawing  hackeries  [carts].  They  are  first 
yoked  to  an  experienced  bullock,  and  as  most  of  them 
are  of  an  obstinate  restive  disposition,  they  soon  lie 
down.  To  make  them  rise,  the  men  twist  their  tails, 
and  if  that  does  not  succeed,  a  man  throws  a  tiger’s  or 
leopard’s  skin  over  his  head,  and  runs  towards  the  bul-  J 
lock,  which  never  fails  of  making  him  get  up  imme¬ 
diately.  After  three  or  four  repetitions  of  this,  they 
seldom  or  ever  attempt  to  lie  down.  It  has  the  same 
effect  on  bullocks  which  have  never  been  in  a  country 
inhabited  by  tigers  or  leopards,  and  therefore  they 
could  never  have  seen  a  skin  of  the  kind  before. 

Bishops. — An  order  arrived  in  a  certain  totvn 
to  burn  publicly  a  mandement  of  a.  certain  French 
bishop.  The  preparations  were  all  made  for  the  so¬ 
lemn  ceremony,  when  a  little  boy  presented  himself  as 
the  executioner.  A  counsellor  of  the  Parliament,  who 
presided  on  the  occasion,  demanded  with  surprise  and 
indignation  what  this  meant.  “  My  father  has  sent  nie, 
replied  the  boy,  because  it  is  only  a  mandement;  if  it 
had  been  my  lord  the  bishop,  he  would  have  come  and 
burnt  him  himself.” 

The  Chace. — A  peasant  having  hilled  a  wild 
boar  in  the  vineyards  on  the  estate  of  M.  de  Charrolais, 
was  arrested  and  ordered  to  the  galleys.  The  poor 
wretch,  overwhelmed  by  the  horrible  sentence,  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  enraged  lord,  and  exclaimed, 

,  “  An,  my  lord  !  have  mercy  on  me,  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
but  I  thought  it  was  a  man,  or  I  would  not  have  killed 
(  it.”  His  excuse  was  admitted,  and  as  he  only  intended 
to  destroy  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  he  was  pardoned 
and  dismissed.— Letters  from  Paais. — Literary  Gaz. 

On  a  flat  stone  in  the  nave  of  Conway  Church 
is  the  following  inscription  : — “  Here  lyeth  the  body  of 
Nichol  as  Hookes,  of  Gonway,  gent,  who  was  the  forty- 
first  child  of  his  father,  Win.  Hookes,  esq.  by  Alice  his 
wife,  and  father  of  27  children,  who  died  the  20th  day 
ofMarch,  1637.”  I 

A  Specimen  op  Ancient  Poetry.— There  is  in  the 
church  ofCampsall,  near  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
following  inscription:  » 

“  Let  fal  downe  thy  lie,  and  lift  up  thy  hart, 

Behold  thy  Maker  on  yond  cros  al  to  torn. 

Remember  his  wondes  that  for  the  did  smart, 

Gotyn  without  syn,  and  on  a  Virgin  born. 

All  his  lied  percid  with  a  crown  of  Thorns. 

Alas !  man  thy  hart  oght  to  blest  in  too  : 

Bewar  of  the  dwyl  when  he  blawis  his  horn, 

And  pray  thy  (rode  aiuigel  cover  the. 

At  Great  F arringdon,  Berks,  in  an  old  churchwarden’s 
book  of  accounts,  dated  1518,  there  is  the  form  of  then 
admitting  churchwardens  (as  we  suppose)  into  their 
office,  in  the  following  words,  viz.  “  Cherchye  War-  I 
denys,  thys  shall  be  your  charge,  to  be  true  to  God  and 
to  the  Cherche,  for  love  nor  favour  off  no  man,  wythe  in 
thys  Parrche  to  wthoold  any  Ryght  to  the  Cherche,  but 
to  Resseve  the  Dettys  to  hyt  belongthe  or  ellys  to  goo 
to  the  Devell.” 


Force. — It  is  a  very  common,  but  not  a  very 

correct  supposition,  that  by  an  increase  in  the  quantify 
of  an  agent,  its  beneficial  effects  are  also  increased. — - 
When  Omai,  a  native  of  Otaheite,  was  brought  to 
England  by  Capt.  Cook,  he  perceived  that  a  horse  went 
with  more  speed  when  he  was  whipped  ;  and  he  conclu¬ 
ded  therefore,  that  by  increasing  the  strokes,  the  horse 
would  fly  with  the  velocity  of  his  arrow  !  Just  so  it  is 
in  criminal  legislation.  The  legislator  possesses  the 
power,  not  of  inflicting  punishment,  but  of  enacting  that 
punishment  shall  be  inflicted  ;  and,  like  all  men  not 
accustomed  to  reflect  on  the  sources  of  human  action 
they  always  suppose  that  by  increasing  the  punishment’ 
its  beneficial  effects  must  also  be  increased.  They 
seem  sometimes  to  be  unmindful,  that  in  legislation  as 
in  other  sciences,  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four 
but  that  the  second  number  often  operates  as  a  neo-a- 
turequantity  on  the  first.— Montagu  on  the  Punishment 
oj  Death . 

Newsman  extraordinary.— One  of  the  car¬ 
riers  of  a  New  York  paper,  called  the  Advocate, 
having  become  indisposed,  his  son  took  his  place-  but 
not  knotting  the  subscribers  he  was  to  supply,  be  took 
for  his  grnde  a  dog  which  had  usually  attended  his  fa¬ 
ther.  The  animal  trotted  on,  a  head  of  the  bov  and 
stopped  at  every  door  where  the  paper  was  used  to  be 
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The  notes  of  a  redbreast  outvoiced  the  organ 
and  the  choir,  at  the  church  of  Hexham,  on  Sunday 
last;  there  was  something  peculiarly  affecting  in  the 
simple  and  natural  song  of  thanksgiving,  thus  mingling 
with,  and  heard  above  the  power  of  human  harmony. — 
Newcastle  Courant. 

Royal  Portraits  by  Bonaparte. — The  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria’s  good  nature  is  well  known,  and 
makes  him  constantly  the  dupe  of  the  designing:  bis 
son  will  be  like  him.  The  King  of  Prussia,  as  a  private 
character,  is  an  honourable,  good,  and  worthy  man ;  i 
but.  in  his  political  capacity  he  is  naturally  disposed  to  j 
yield  to  necessity:  he  is  always  commanded  by  who¬ 
soever  has  power  on  his  side,  and  seems  about  to 
strike.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  man  superior  to 
either  the  Emperor  of  Austria  or  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  possesses  wit,  grace,  information  ;  is  fascinating, 
but  he  is  not  to  be  trusted;  he  is  devoid  of  candour; 
lie  is  cunning,  false,  and  expert;  he  can  go  a  great 
length.  If  I  die  here,  he  will  be  my  real  heir  in  Europe. 

Marquess  of  Granby.— The  Marquess  of 
Granby,  who  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of 
George  the  Second,  having  returned  from  Germany  on  , 
urgent  business,  travelled  with  all  expedition  to  Lon¬ 
don.  On  his  arrival,  be  found  the  king  was  at  Windsor, 
whither  he  proceeded  in  his  travelling  dress.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  castle,  and  desiring  to  he  instantly  admitted  to 
liis  majesty,  a  lord  in  waiting,  neatly  dressed,  and  per¬ 
fumed  very  highly,  lisped  and  simpered  like  a  boarding- 
school  miss,  that  he  hoped  the  noble  marquess  did  not 
mean  to  go  into  tiie  royal  presence  in  so  improper  a 
habit,  adding,  “’pon  my  honour,  my  lord,  you  look  more 
like  a  groom  than  a  gentleman.”  “Stand  aside  you 
non-deScript,”  said  the  general,  “and  let  a  soldier  pre¬ 
sent  himself  to  his  sovereign;  and  if  the  king  finds  fault 
)  with  me,  why  I  shall  turn  fool,  and  dress  like  yourself.” 

Ministerial  Resentment. — A  poet  of  the 
name  of  Delah,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Ograi  Chan’s 
munificence,  undertook  a  journey  on  foot  from  the  remo¬ 
test  part  of  Tartary,  to  the  Prince’s  court  in  China,  to  ' 
implore  his  assistance  to  discharge  a  debt  of  five  hundred 
balisches,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay.  The  generous 
Prince  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  finding  him 
a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  gave  him  a  thousand 
balisches.  His  chief  minister  remonstrated  against 
such  an  act  of  prodigality;  and  said,  “the  poet  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  it,  for  he  has  presumed  to  write  a  satire 
against  me,  since  his  coming  hither,  because  I  was  un¬ 
willing  to  allow  him  access  with  so  impertinent  a  peti¬ 
tion.’"  “For  which  reason,”  said  the  Prince,  “you shall 
present  him  with  another  thousand  balisches,  out  of 
your  own  private  purse,  that  he  may  go  back  and  tell 
his  countrymen,  that  there  is  a  monarch  in  this  part  of  | 
the  world,  who  will  not  permit  the  resentments  of  his 
minister  to  be  the  measure  of  his  bounty.” 

Quakers. — Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism, 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship  at  the  es¬ 
tablished  church.  When  the  preacher  uttered  senti¬ 
ments  of  which  he  disapproved,  he  would  most  solemnly 
put  >on  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  take  it  off  again 
whenever  a  more  welcome  strain  of  doctrine  occurred. 
If  he  had  sat  long  with  his  hat  on,  and  the  ill-sounding 
propositions  or  fulminations  continued,  he  would  rise 
slowly,  and  silently  walk  out.  Thus  it  appears  that  it 
was  for  purposes  of  habitual  protest  that  the  Quakers 
first  learned  to  sit  in  places  of  worship  with  thep- 
hats  on.  V 

Silks.— It  whs  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  that  theusieof  silk  garments  was  first  biought 
out  of  Greece  into  Italy,  and  then  into  other  parts  of 
Christendom. 

Love. — Why  is  love  like  the  small-pox?  Be 
cause  a  man  never  has  it  a  second  time. 

Animal  Digestion. — The  digestive  powers  of 
some  birds  is  astonishing.  A  large  nut  with  its  shell  is 
easily  ground  to  pieces  in  a  turkey’s  gizzard;  and  the 
recipe  for  fattening  turkeys,  by  giving  them  one  or  two  in 
a  day,  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  may  at  first  appear.  Four 
.  and  tv  enty  large  nuts  have  been  forced  into  a  turkey’s 
craw  at  once,  where  they  were  heard  to  rattle,  upon  fil¬ 
liping  the  neck  on  the  outside;  next  morning  they  were 
all  gone,  having  undergone  the  operation  of  grinding  in 
the  gizzard.  Although  digestion  is  performed  by  tritu¬ 
ration  in  gizzards,  yet  it  remains  to  be  made  appear 
that  it  is  brought  about  by  the  same  mechanism  in  ! 
membranous  stomachs. 

Lord  Rosslyn. — The  dillienlties  of  getting  1 

l  id  of  Scotch  or  Irish  pronunciation  are  considerable; 
but  examples  are  not  wanting  to  stimulate  those  who 
are  in  pursuit  of  this  object.  There  is  now  in  London 
a  gentleman,  in  a  high  office  of  the  law,  who  did  not 
leave  Scotland  till  after  he  had  been  some  years  ad¬ 
vanced  in  manhood;  and  yet,  by  receiving  instructions 
for  a  few  months  only,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down 
by  Sheridan,  sen.  he  has  conquered  all  the  difficulties 
attached  to  inveterate  habits.  I  allude  to  Lord  Rosslyn 
or  Mr.  W  edderburne,  who  was  first  Solicitor  and  then 
attorney  general,  and  afterwards  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
His  speech,  at  present,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  most  polished  natives  of  England,  in  point  of 
pronunciation  and  of  intonation.  The  instance  of  Lord 
Alymoor,  a  lord  of  Sessions  at  Edinburgh,  was  yet  more 
extraordinary,  for  only  byconversing  and  reading  with 
actors,  and  other  Englishmen,  without  leaving  Scotland 
he  arrived  at  a  perfect  accuracy  of  pronunciat  ion. 

Nautical  Breeding. — When  the  late  Duke  of 
York  (brother  to  George  III.)  went  on  board  Lord 
Howe’s  ship,  as  a  midshipman,  the  different  Captains  in 
the  fleet  attended  him,  to  pay  their  respects  on  the 
quarter  deck.  He  seemed  not  to  know  what  it  was  to 
he  subordinate,  or  to  feel  the  necessity  of  moderation 
|  in  the  display  of  that  superiority  which  would  naturally 
result  from  his  high  rank.  He  received  them  with  some 
hauteur,  which  a  sailor  on  the  forecastle  observing, 
after  expressing  bis  astonishment  at  the  Duke’s  keeping 
his  hat  on,  he  told  one  of  his  messmates,  that  “  the 
1  thing  was  not  in  its  sphere,  adding,  “  It  is  no  won- 
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Kllis,  speaking  of  the  Esquimaux,  says,  “  their 
snow  eyes,  as  they  very  properly  call  them,  are  a  proof 
of  their  sagacity.  They  are  little  pieces  of  wood  or 
ivoiy,  properly  formed  to  cover  the  organs  of  vision,  and 
tied  on  behind  the  head.  They  have  two  slits  of  the 
exact,  length  of  the  eyes,  but  very  narrow,  aud  they  see 
through  them  very  distinctly,  and  without  the  least  in- 
convenience.  This  invention  preserves  them  from  snow 
blindness-  a,  very  dangerous  and  powerful  malady, 
caused  by  the  action  ol  the  light  strongly  reflected  from 
the  snow,  especially  in  the  spring,  when  the  sun  is  con¬ 
siderably  elevated  above  the  horizon.  The  use  of  these 
eyes  greatly  strengthens  the  sight;  and  the  Esquimaux 
are  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  when  they  have  a  mind 
to  view  distant  objects  they  commonly  use  them  instead 
of  spy-glasses. 

Singular  Discovery. — Gas  from  Pyroligneous 
■Arif  — It  has  lately  been  discovered,  that  when  wood 
acid  is  made  to  passthrough  an  iron  tube  heated  to  bright 
ignition,  and  the  acid  allowed  to  enter  the  tube  by  drops 
in  quick  succession,  gas  of  very  excellent  quality  is 
obtained.  This  fact  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Leet, 
°1  this  city,  whilst  pursuing  some  experiments  oir  the 
purification  of  Pyroligneous,  and  is  a  discovery,  admit¬ 
ting  ot  considerable  practical  application, — Chester 
C kr an  tele. 

Translators. — A  Dutch  translator  styles 
Brutus  and  Collatinus  “Burgomasters  of  Rome.” 

Bull. — -Mr.  Matheivs,  in  his  entertaining1 
Oiary  of  an  Invalid,  mentioning  some  flouting;  mills  j 
on  the  Garonne,  observes,  -  that,  notwithstanding  the 
floods  to  which  the  river  is  subject,  these  mills'stand 
their  ground. 

Blustering  Consequence  Dismayed. — The 
late  Lord' Camelford,  of  duelling  notoriety,  entered  one 
evening  a  Coffee-house,  in  Conduit-street,  meanly  at¬ 
tired,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  and  sat  down  to  read  . 
the  papers  of  the  day.  A  dashing  fellow,  and  as  he 
thought  himself  a  first  rate  blood,  entered  afterwards, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  box, 
and  in  a  consequential  tone  bawled — “Waiter!  brine 
me  a  pint  of  Madeira,  and  a  couple  of  wax  candles,  ana 
put  them  in  the  next  box.”  He  then  drew  to  himself 
Lord  Camelford’s  candles,  and  began  to  read.  Ilis 
Lordship  then  glanced  a  look  of  indignation  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  decipher  his  paper.  The  waiter  soon  re-ap¬ 
peared,  and  announced  his  having  completed  the 
gentleman’s  commands  who  immediately  lounged  round 
to  his  own  box.  Lord  Camelford  having  finished 
;  bis  paragraph,  called  out  in  a  mimic  tone — “Waiter, 
bring  me  a  pair  of  snuffers  1”  They  were  quickly 
brought,  when  his  Lordship  laid  down  his  paper, 
walked  round  to  the  table  in  which  the  blood  sat,  and 
snuffed  out  both  th<  candles,  and  retired  to  his  seat. — 
Boiling  with  rage  and  fury,  the  indignant  beau  roared 
out— “  Waiter,  waiter !  who  is  this  fellow  that  dares  to 
insult  a  gentleman  ?  What  is  he?  What  do  they  call 
him?”  ^‘Lord  Camelford,  sir,”  returned  the  other  in 
a  tone  of  voice  scarcely  audible.  The  coxcomb,  horror- 
stricken  at  his  own  impertinence,  said  trembling. — 

“  What  have  I  to  pay  ?”  On  being  told,  he  laid  down 
his  money  and  sneaked  away,  without  stopping  even  to 
taste'  his  Madeira. 

The  Mayor  of  Norwich  and  a  party  of  friends,  I 
somewhat  “  flashed  with  the  juice  ofthe  Tuscan  ! 
grape,”  having  gone  to  t lie  theatre  a  few  years 
ago,  to  wifness  the  performance  of  the  tragedy 
of  Richard  III ,  they  entered  fhc  house  just  as 
Richard  exclaimed,  “A  horse!  a  horse!  my 
kingdom  fora  iiorse  !”  when  one  of  the  Genllc- 
mon  facetiously  replied,  “1  have  not  a  horse, 
but  (clapping  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate)  here  is  a  May’r,  if  that  will 
do  for  yon!”  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add 
that  this  response  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
lisible  faculties  of  the  audience.. 

The  Elephant.--— A  gentleman  from  India 
assures  us  that  lie  lias  seen  elephants  employed  to  pile 
wood,  and  which  have,  adding  heap  to  heap,  drawn  back 
and  placed  themselves  in  a  situation  to  see  if  they  kept 
a  perpendicular  line,  and  preserved  a  just  level  in  their 
work,  and  have  then  corrected  any  perceptible  defect 
in  one  or  the  other.  The  same  person  has  seen  two 
elephants  employed  to  roll  barrels  to  a  distance;  one 
has  kept  them  in  motion,  while  the  other  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  stone  in  his  trunk  to  stop  their  progress  at 
the  required  spot. — American  Paper. 

Anecdote  of  M.  Alexandre ,  the  celebrated  Ven¬ 
triloquist. — One  day,  Alexandre,  whilst  walking  be¬ 
tween  Hamburgh  and  Altona,  met  on  the  road  a  Cap¬ 
tain  of  a  vessel,  who,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  had  been  at  Paris  and  Bourdeaux, 
and  that  he  had  in  this  last  town  a  very  intimate  friend. 
During  their  walk,  the  Captain  spoke  of  Alexandre, 
with  whose  person  he  was  not  acquainted,  as  being  one 
whose  talent  had  been  greatlv  admired.  The  two  com¬ 
panions,  on  quitting  the  coffee-house  which  they  had 
entered,  now  proceeded  on  their  return.  They  had 
hardly  gone  a  few  paces  before  they  heard  a  voice  from 
the  first  floor  of  a  house,  which  called  the  captain,  and 
told  him  that  his  friend  from  Bourdeaux  had  arrived  : 
the  captain  ran  immediately  into  the  house,  and  found, 
on  the  first  floor,  only  an  old  woman,  who  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  visit.  He  immediately  returned  to  the 
street,  when  he  heard  his  friend’s  voice  from  the  second 
floor  of  an  adjoining  house  ;  he  hastily  proceeded  to  the 
second  story,  and  found  nobody  there.  Much  vexed, 
he  returned  with  Alexandre;  who,  after  continuing  to 
deceive  him  with  the  voice  of  his  friend  coming  from  a 
distance,  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
trick. 

Newport,  Isle  op  Wight. — A  short  time  since 
an  innkeeper  of  this  town,  who,  failing  in  business, 
absconded,  leaving  his  house  closely  shut  up,  some  arch 
wag  put  up  the  following  lilies  on  his  door:— “The 
good  man  of  the  house  is  not  at  home,  he  is  gone  a  long 
journey;  he  hath  taken  a  bag  of  money  with  him,  and  j 
1  will  come  home  at  the  time  appointed,  — Proverbs. 


iHtf$cellantes, 


Mr.  Moor. — -This  Gentleman  presiding  once 
at  a  Tavern  dinner,  where  some  of  the  company  were 
complaining  that  there  was  no  game  at  the  table,  agen-  ■ 
tleman  present,  alluding  to  the  facinating  manners  of 
Mr.  Moor,  who  kept  the  “  table  in  a  roar,”  said,  I 
i  “Why,  gentleman,  what  better  game  would  you  wish  I 
I  than  Moor  Game,  of  which  I  am  sure  you  have  abun¬ 
dance?” 

Anecdote  of  Viotti,  the  celebrated  performer  on 
the  violin. — The  Queen  of  France  (Marie  Antoinette) 
wished  Viotti  to  come  to  Versailles :  the  day  was  fixed 
for  a  concert :  the  whole  court  arrived,  and  the  concert 
began.  The  first  bars  of  the  solo  commenced,  and  the 
i  greatest  attention  was  elicited,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a 
cry  was  heard  in  the  next  chamber  of  “  room  for  the 
Count  D’Artois.”  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Viotti 
put  his  violin  under  his  arm  and  departed ;  leaving  the 
Count  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  the  spectators. 

An  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Courier  of 
i  Wednesday  last,  addressed  to  “Holy  Orders,”  which 
j  has  these  words “  A  genuine  collection  of  MS.  ser- 
|  mons  to  be  disposed  of.  They  are  classically  written, 
and  free  from  vulgarisms  and  Calvinistic  notions ,  and 
have  been  preached  with  great  approbation  both  in 
town  and  country. 

“I  wonder,”  says  a  woman  of  humour,  “  why 
my  husband  and  I  quarrel  so  often,  for  we  agree  uni¬ 
formly  in  one  point— he  wishes  to  he  master  and 
so  dol !” 

In  a  sermon  preached  by  Latimer,  before  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  March  8, 1549,  he  gives  the  following  account  | 
of  bis  family  : — “My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no 
lands  of  his  own  ;  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or  four  \ 
pound  by  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled 
so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  an 
hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He 
was  able,  and  did  find  the  King  a  harness,  with  himself 
and  his  horse,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should 
receive  the  King’s  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I 
buckled  hisharness  when  he  went  unto  Blaekheath  field. 
He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to  have 
preached  before  the  King’s  Majesty  now.  He  married 
my  sisters  with  five  pounds,  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece; 
so  that  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of  God. 
He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and  some 
alms  he  gave  to  the  poor.  And  all  this  he  did  of  the 
said  farm  ;  where  he  that  now  hath  it,  payeth  sixteen 
pound  by  year  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing 
for  his  prince,  ft»r  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give 
a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor. 

Kite  Flying. — A  favourite  amusement  of  the 
great  all  over  Ilindoostan,  at  a  particular  season  of  the 
year,  is  the  flying  of  paper  kites.  Mr.  Broughton  says 
that  at  this  season,  Sindhia,  the  Mahratta  chieftain, 
might  be  seen  every  evening  partaking  of  this  princely 
diversion,  attended  by  large  bodies  of  cavalry  employed 
to  keep  the  ground.  The  kites  Lave  no  tails,  and  bear 
some  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  ace  of  clubs.  Matches 
are  fought  with  them,  and  frequently  for  large  sums, 
which  lie  looses  whose  string  is  cut;  and  his  kite  is 
reckoned  lawful  plunder  for  the  crowd  assembled  to  see 
the  sport.  A  composition  of  pounded  glass,  called 
munjun,  is  rubbed  over,  the  string  to  enable  it  to  cut. 
andfor  this  purpose  all  the  empty  bottlesof  the  residency 
are  put  in  requisition  by  Sindhia,  who  also  goes  to  the 
expense  of  having  kites  and  strings  brought  him  from 
Delhi,  which  is  celebrated  for  their  manufacture. —  j 
Ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  no  small  degree  of  skill  is 
requisite  to  manage  one  of  these  kites  so  as  to  gain  a 
victory. 

Luminous  Insects. — The  luminous  property 
of  many  insects  form  a  notable  part  of  their  eco¬ 
nomy.  The  glow-worm  and  fire  flies  of  Italy  and  the 
West  Indies  are  known  to  every  one,  at  least  by  repu¬ 
tation.  In  the  glow-worm  there  is  a  receptacle  of  the 
j  luminous  matter  near  the  tail.  The  elater  noctilueus 
|  carries  its  light  in  four  places  ;  two  in  th<Mhorax„aiul 
I  two  under  the  wings.  Hence  this  creature  is  most  bril¬ 
liant  when  flying.  The  light  is  so  bright  as  to  serve, 
when  very  near,  to  read  the  smallest  print.  In  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  it  is  said,  they  were  formerly  used  by  the  natives 
as  candles,  as  they  are  in  many  places  for  nocturnal 
ornaments.  There  is  a  pleasant  story  related  of  Sir  R. 
Dudley  and  Sir  T.  Cavendish  having  been  terrified  by  ! 
these  lights,  which  they  mistook  for  those  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Spaniards,  as  the  land  crabs,  from  the  noise  of 
their  march,  were,  on  another  occasion,  mistaken  for  a 
body  of  cavalry  ! 

The  late  Mr.  John  Hunter  used  to  relale  the 
following  curious  case  of  hydrophobia: — A  gentle¬ 
man,  who  received  a  severe  bite  from  a  dog,  soon 
after  fancied  the  animal  was  mad.  He  felt  a  horror 
at  the  sight  of  liquids,  aud  was  actually  convulsed 
on  attempting  to  swallow  them.  So  uucontrolable 
were  bis  prepossessions,  that  Mr.  Hunter  conceived 
he  would  have  died,  had  not  the  dog  which  inflicted 
the  wound  been  fortunately  found  and  brought  into 
his  room  in  peifect  health.  This  soon  restored  bis 
mind  to  a  stale  of  tranquillity.  The  sight  of  water 
no  longer  affected  him,  and  lie  quickly  recovered. 

Vicissitude  op  Fortune. — A  characteristic 
trait  of  this  sometimes  occurs  in  the  case  of  ruffians  of 
a  more  gigantic  size.  Duke  John  of  Austria,  grandson 
of  Rudolph,  from  being  near  the  seat  of  sovereign  power 
the  sceptre  of  state,  after  killing  King  Albert,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  asking  for  alines  in  the  New 
Market  at  Vienna. — Regular  history  furnishes  instances 
of  Fortune’s  shifting  government,  to  which  good  and 
evil  are  made  equally  subservient.  The  Counts  of 
Hapsburgh,  ancestors  of  the  House  of  Austria,  were 
j  originally  stewards  of  the  Abbe  of  Seckingen,  and 
I  butlers  to  the  Bishop  of  Basil.— TIbid. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  the  fare  from  Dover 
to  Calais,  for  a  single  passenger,  was  settled  at  six- J 
pence  in  the  summer  time  and  a  shilling  in  the  winter. 

Corporate  Learning. — The  mayor  of  a  country 
town,  conceiving  that  the  word  clause  was  in  the  plural 
number,  would  often  talk  of  a  claw  in  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament. 


SWALLOWING  OF  CLASP  KNIVES. 


In  the  quarterly  number  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal for  October,  a  few  numbers  of  which  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  London,  there  is  an  “account  of  a  man  who  lived 
ten  years  after  having  swallowed  a  number  of  clasp  knives.’* 
The  account  is  drawn  up  by  Alexander  Marcet,  M.D.  F.  11.  S. 
late  physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital.  As  it  is  a  remarkable 
case,  we  shall  give  an  abstract  of  it.  In  June  1799,  John 
Cummings,  an  American  sailor,  aged  about  23,  being  with 
his  ship  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  having  gone  on  shore 
with  some  of  his  ship-mates,  about  two  miles  from  Havre- 
de-Grace,  he  and  his  party  directed  their  course  towards  a 
tent  which  they  saw  in  a  field,  with  a  crowd  of  people  round 
it.  They  found  within  the  tent  a  man,  who  was  entertain¬ 
ing  the  audience  by  pretending  to  swallow  clasp  knives. 
They  returned  on  board  and  spoke  of  what  they  had  seen  ; 
when  Cummins,  who  had  been  drinking  freely,  boasted  that 
he  could  swallow  knives  as  well  as  the  Frenchman.  He  was 
challenged  to  do  it.  Thus  pressed,  and  though,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  acknowledged,  not  particularly  anxious  to  take  the  job 
in  hand,  he  did  not  like  to  go  against  his  word,  and 
having  a  good  supply  of  grog  inwardly,  he  took  his  own 
pocket-knife,  and  on  trying  to  swallow  it,  it  slipped  down 
his  throat  with  great  ease,  and  by  the  assistance  of  some 
!  drink,  and  the  weight  of  the  knife,  it  was  conveyed  into  his 
stomach.  The  spectators,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with 
I  one  experiment,  and  asked  the  operator — whether  he  could 
swallow  more  ?  His  answer  was — all  the  knives  on  board 
the  ship  ;  upon  which  three  knives  were  immediately  pro¬ 
duced,  which  ivere  swalloived  in  the  same  way  as  the 
former;  and  by  this  bold  attempt  of  a  drunken  man  (to  use 
his  own  expressions)  the  company  was  well  entertained  for 
that  night.  The  next  day  he  pasied  one  of  the  knives, 
which  was  not  the  one  that  he  lrad  swallowed  first ;  and  the 
day  afterward*  he  passed  two  knives  at  once,  one  of  them 
being  that  which  he  first  swallowed.  The  other,  according 
to  his  knowledge,  remained  in  the  stomach,  but  he  never 
felt  any  inconvenience  from  it.  After  this  extraordinary 
performance,  he  thought  no  more  of  swallowing  knives  for 
the  next  six  years.  In  March  1805,  being  then  at 
Boston,  in  America,  he  was  one  day  tempted,  while 
drinking  with  a  party  of  sailors,  to  boast  of  his  former 
exploits,  adding,  that  he  was  the  same  man 

still,  and  ready  to  repeat  his  performance.  A  small  knife 
was  thereupon  produced,  which  he  instantly  swallowed.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  swallowed  Jive  more.  The 
next  morning  crowds  of  visiters  came  to  see  him  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  that  day  he  was  induced  to  swallow  eight 
knives  more,  making  in  all  fourteen  1  He,  however,  paid 
dearly  for  this  frolic.  He  was  seized  with  constant  vomiting 
and  pain  in  his  stomach ;  but,  as  he  related,  between  that 
time  and  the  28th  of  the  following  month,  he  got  rid  of  the 
whole  of  his  cargo.  At  Spithead,  December  4,  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  challenged  to  repeat  his  feats,  and  “  disdaining 
to  be  worse  than  his  word,”  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he 
swallowed  five  knives.  The  sh  p’s  company,  next  morning, 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  him  repeat  the  performance, 
and  he  complied  with  his  usual  readiness ;  and  “  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  people,  and  the  assistance  of  good 
grog,  he  swallowed  that  day,  as  he  distinctly  recollects,  nine 
clasp  knives,  some  of  which  were  very  large ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  assured  by  the  spectators  that  he  had  swal¬ 
lowed  four  more ;  which,  however,  he  declared  he 
I  knew  nothing  about,  being,  no  doubt,  at  this  period  of 
i  the  business  too  much  intox  cated  to  have  any  recollection  of 
what  was  passing.  This,  however,  is  the  last  performance 
:  recorded  ;  it  made  a  total  of  at  least  thirty  Jive  knives 
swallowed  at  different  times;  and  the  last  attempt  ultimately  i 
put  an  end  to  his  existence.  On  the  following  6th  of  Dec. 
he  became  much  indisposed ;  and  after  various  applications, 
about  three  months  afterwards,  he  felt,  as  he  expressed  him¬ 
self,  the  knives,  “  dropping  down  his  bowels.”  He  continued 
dreadfully  ill.  In  1807,  he  was  in  Guy’s  Hospital,  under 
Dr.  Babington;  and  he  there  continued,  intervals  excepted, 
under  Dr.  B.  and  afterwards  under  Dr.  Curry,  till.  March 
1809.  After  having  gradually  and  miserably  sunk  under  his 
suffering,  he  then  died,  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation. 

The  account  is  followed  by  a  letter  from  Surgeon  Lana, 
who  was  on  board  the  vessel  where  Cummings  performed 
his  last  feat ;  and  by  Cummings’  own  Narrative,  drawn  up 
while  in  Guy’s  Hospital.  Many  knives,  and  fragments  of 
knives  left  this  extraordinary  character  in  the  course  of  1807. 

,  Dr.  Marcet’s  account  does  not  state  whether  the  body  was 
opened. 


Pope’s  Diffidence. — “  I  never  could  speak  in  public,” 
Pope  once  observed;  “  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  if  it  were 
a  set  thing,  I  could  give  an  account  of  any  story  to  twelve 
friends  together  ;  though  I  could  tell  it  to  any  three  of  them  ; 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  When  I  was  to  appear  for 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  his  trial,  though  I  had  but  ten 
words  to  say,  and  that  on  a  plain,  easy  point  (how  the  Bi¬ 
shop  spent  his  time  while  I  was  with  him  at  Bromley),  I 
marie  two  or  three  blunders  in  it;  and  that  notwithstamiing 
the  first  row  of  Lords  (which  were  all  I  could  see)  were 
j  mostly  of  my  acquaintance.  Addison’s  diffidence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  wed  known;  he  having  risen  three 
times  without  being  able  to  utter  more  than  “  I  conceive, 
Mr.  Speaker.”  An  inferior  Member  observed,  “  But  no¬ 
thing  has  been  brought  forth.” 

Matrimonial  Journal. — A  gentleman  lately  took  the 
following  Meteorological  Journal  of  his  wife’s’temper 
Monday,  rather  cloudy ;  in  the  afternoon  rainy.  Tuesdays 
vapourish;  brightened  up  a  little  at  night.  ‘  Wednesday, 
changeable,  gloomy,  inclined  to  rain.  Thursday,  hi "T 
wmd,  and  some  peals  of  thunder.  Friday ,  fair  in  the 
morning;  variable  till  the  afternoon  „ii 


EARTHQUAKES T 

Mr.  Biot,  after  detailing  the  phenomena  of  the  earthquake 
on  22d  February  last,  concludes  an  interesting  paper  with 
these  observations  :  — 

In  the  infancy  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  it  was 
imagined  that  earthquakes  might  be  easily  explained  ;  in 
proportion  as  these  sciences  have  become  more  correct  and 
more  profound,  this  confidence  has  decreased.  But  by  a 
propensity  for  which  the  character  of  the  human  mind  suf¬ 
ficiently  accounts,  all  the  new  physical  agents  which  have 
been  successively  discovered,  such  as  electricity,  magnetism, 
the  inflammation  of  gases,  the  decomposition  and  recompo¬ 
sition  of  water,  have  been  maintained  in  theories  as  the 
causes  of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature.  Now  all  these 
conjectures  seem  to  be  insufficient  to  explain  convulsiorfs  so 
extensive,  produced  at  the  same  time  over  such  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  a3  those  which  take  place  during  earth¬ 
quakes.  The  most  probable  opinion,  the  only  one  which 
seems  to  us  to  reconcile,  In  a  certain  degree,  the  energy, ; 
the  extent  of  these  phenomena,  and  often  their  frightful  cor¬ 
respondence  in  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  globe, 
would  be  to  suppose,  conformably  to  many  other  physical 
indications,  that  the  solid  surface  on  which  we  live  is  but  ©f 
inconsiderable  thickness  in  comparison  with-  the  semi-dia¬ 
meter  of  the  terrestrial  globe  ;  is  in  some  measure  only  a 
recent  shell,  covering  a  liquid  nucleus,  perhaps  still  iu  a 
state  of  ignition,  in  which  great  chemical  or  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  operating  at  intervals  cause  those  agitations  which 
are  transmitted  to  us.  The  countries  where  the  supeificial 
crust  is  less  thick  oi‘  less  strong,  or  more  recently  or  more 
imperfectly  consolidated,  would,  agreeably  to  this  hypothe¬ 
sis,  be  those  the  most  liable  to  be  convulsed  and  broken  by. 
the  viohnee  of  these  internal  explosions.  Now  if  we  com¬ 
pare  together  the  experiments  on  the  length  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  which  have  been  made  for  some  years  past  with  great 
accuracy,  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  south  ©f  Spain,, 
we  readily  pei  ceive  that  the  intensity  of  gravitation  decreases 
on  this  space,  as  we  go  from  the  Pole  towards  the  Equator, 
more  rapidly  than  it  ought  to  do  upon  an  ellipsoid,  the  con¬ 
centric  and  similar  strata  of  which  should  have  equal  den-, 
sities  at  equal  depths  ;  and  the  deviation  is  especially  sensible 
about  the  middle  of  France,  where  too  there  has  been 
observed  a  striking  irregularity  in  the  length  of  the  degrees 
of  the  earth.  This  local  decrease  of  gravity  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  should  seem  to  indicate,  with  some  probability,  that, 
the  strata  near  the  surface  must  be  less  dense  there  than, 
elsewhere,  and  perhaps  have  in  their  interior  immense 
cavities.  This  would  account  for  the  existence  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  volcanoes  of  which  these  strata  show  the  traces,  and 
explain  (why  they  are  even  now,  at  intervals,  the  foci  of 
subterraneous  convulsions. 

Interior.  Temperature  of  the  Globe. — Mr.  Fox,  in 
Teply  to  Mr.  Moyle,  who  had  ascribed  the  elevated  tempera¬ 
ture  of  mines  to  the  presence  of  workmen,  states  that’ at  the 
mine  of  Treskerby,  which  is  840  feet  deep,  the  temperature, 
two  days  after  the  departure  of  the  workmen,  was  75.2°  ofF. 
the'  same  as  during  their  presence.  The  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mine,  marked  precisely  the  same  degree.  A  thermo¬ 
meter,  sunk  seven  inches  into  the  ground,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deepest  gallery  of  the  mine  of  Dolcoath,  at  230  fathoms 
(1380  feet)  from  the  surface,  lias  always  marked,  during 
eight  months  continuously,  75.5°  F.  In  all  this  time  the  { 
workmen  were  employed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  ' 
where  he  thermometer  was  stationed.  We  have  no  faith  in 
these  speculations,  concerning  the  elevated  temperature  of 
the  lowest  strata  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  are  inclined  to 
adopt  Mr.  Moyle’s  explanation  until  in  possession  of  much 
more  decided  evidence  than  any  that  Mr.  Fox  has  adduced.  ! 
•—Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

Etymology. — Mury-le-bone ,  Mary-la-bonne ,  Marribon , 
Mavrabone.—  By  all  these  names  a  well-known  parish  in 
London  is  frequently  called.  They  are  all  wrong.  The 
parish  church  was  undoubtedly  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  aud 
called  St.  Mary-1  e-burn,  from  a  burn,  or  brook,  whicli  runs 
from  Primrose-hill  under  Berkelev-square  and  the  Green- 
park,  into  the  Thames,  near  Pimlico.  Mary-la-bonne,  the : 
modern  polite  pronunciation,  is  not  French  for  “  the  good 
Mary,”  meaning  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  rather  for  Mary  the 
Governess ;  and  as  to  la-bonne- Marie,  the  proper  French 
order  of  the  phrase,  the  title  is  not  in  the  list  of  those  which 
our  Norman  and  Catholic  ancestors  were  accustomed  to 
bestow  on  the  Sainte  Merge,  Mere  de  hie  a,  Heine  du  del,  \ 
Heine  des  Anges,  &c.  Sainte  Marie,  or  Holy  Mary,  (and 
not  Good  Mary,  nor  Mary  the  Good,)  is  the  language  of  the 
Roman  Ritual. 

Crowle  the  Punster. — Once  on  a  circuit  with  Page,  a 
person  asked  him  if  the  Judge  was  not  just  behind?  lie. 
replied,  “  I  don’t  know ;  but  I  am  sure  lie  was  never  justi 
before.”  Of  this  wag.  Lord  Orford  also  tells  the  following! 
anecdote  : — that  on  being  reprimanded,  on  his  knees,  by  thel 
Speaker  of  the  Commons’  House,  as  he  rose  from  the  ground, ;  1 
be  wiped  his  knees,  and  said,  “  It  was  the  dirtiest  House  he 
bad  ever  been  in.” 

Curious  Operation. — I  n  the  year  1/49,  a  poor  labouring  :ii 
man  having  by  accident  swallowed  the  leather  of  a  large'! 
quill,  which,  when  in  the  stomach,  caused  considerable  pam,| 
a  surgeon  resorted  to  the  following  curious  experiment  to! 
relieve  his  patient  from  his  troublesome  companion : — hew 
bored  a  pistol  bullet  through,  in  order  to  attach  it  morel 
securely  to  a  string.  This  he  made  him  swallow,  and,  byl 
rplling’  the  man  round  several  times  one  particular  way, a 
the  thread  twisted  round  the  quill,  and,  on  drawing1  it  up,  hel 
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extracts  from  united  states  papers. 


At  thq  conclusion  of  the  American  revolution,  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  the  English  Ambassador,  and  the  French  Minister,  Ver- 
gennes,  dining  together  at  Versailles,  a  toast  from  each  was 
called  for  and  agreed  to. 

The  British  Minister  began  with — 

“  George  III.— who,  like  the  Sun  in  his  meridian,  spreads 
a  lustre  throughout  and  enlightens  the  world.” 

The  French  Minister  followed  with — 

“  The  illustrious  Louis  XVI.— who,  like  the  Moon,  sheds 
his  mild  and  benignant  rays  on,  and  influences  the  globe.” 

Our  American  Franklin  then  gave — 

“  George  Washington,  Commander  of  the  American 
Army— who,  like  Joshua  of  old,  commanded  the  Sun  and 
Moon  to  stand  still,  and  they  obeyed  him.” 

(From  the  Calcutta  Journal,  of  Feb.  17.) 

Early  in  January,  a  warrior  died  at  Kennedy,  and  was 
burnt  in  a  well  about  six  feet  deep — the  same  day  his  wife 
prior  to  his  death  told  him  she  would  go  with  him,  and  the 
same  night  dreamed  her  husband  came  to  her  when  asleep, 
and  hit  her  upon  the  shoulder,  saying,  “  Are  you  asleep,  are 
you  coming?”  Upon  this  she  immediately  rose  and  gave 
her  child  to  her  family,  saying,  “  Take  it,  I  shall  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it,”  and  desired  things  might  be 
prepared,  as  she  was  determined  to  burn  herself  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  all  the  offers  of  money,  and  per¬ 
suasions  of  her  brother  and  family,  were  of  no  avail.  The 
Rajah  and  Tassalder  did  all  in  their  power  to  dissuade  her 
from  committing  this  rash  act,  but  she  replied — “  Why 
trouble  yourselves  about  me,  or  inv  life,  as  I  have  promised 
to  burn  myself  where  my  husband  has  been  burnt,  and  am 
determined  to  do  it?”  As  it  vvas  utterly  impossible  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  poor  girl  making  away  with  herself,  she  at  a  little 
after  four  o’clock  left  her  dwelling,  in  company  with  her 
family,  and  proceeded  to  a  tank  near  the  village  where  her 
husband  had  been  burnt,  and  after  making  the  usual  cere¬ 
monies,  walked  three  times  round  the  well.  Her  brother 
and  other  relations  had  hold  of  her  hand,  when  she  quitted 
their  hold  and  plunged  into  the  well  and  sat  down,  when, 
dreadful  to  relate,  wood,  oil,  and  ghee  were  thrown  upon  her 
by  a  few  people.  She  was  quite  composed,  and  requested 
the  people  not  to  throw  any  more  upon  her,  as  she  was  with 
her  husband  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  she  was 
consumed  to  ashes,  without  a  groan  or  shriek.  Not  a  tom 
tom  was  beat,  nor  did  the  natives  shout,  as  generally  is  the 
case.  All  seemed  horror-struck  at  what  they  had  witnessed. 
On  the  forenoon  of  the  day  she  was  to  burn  herself,  she 
bathed,  put  on  clean  linen,  ate  beetle,  and  held  in  her  hand 
a  small  looking-glass,  upon  which  she  continually  kept  look¬ 
ing.  The  poor  creature  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
had  one  child. 


Anecdotes. - Formerly  Undergraduate  Members  at 

Oxford  did  not  wear  silk  tassels  in  their  caps,  Before  the 
statute  of  the  University  permitted  their  assumption,  the 
Undergraduates  of  Balliol  are  said  to  have  applied  to  the 
Master  of  that  Society,  Dr.  Leigh,  to  be  allowed  the  privilege 
only  enjoyed  bv  Bachelors  of  Arts.  To  this  application  Dr. 
Leigh  replied,  “  Gentlemen,  be  in  no  hurry,  you  shall  all 
wear  them  by  degree's .” 

j  A  Reason  for  eating  Land  Crabs. — In  the  “  Life  and 

1  Adventures  of  John  Nicliol,  mariner,”  lately  published,  the 
author  thus  describes  the  ravages  which  the  land-crabs  make  j 
upon  poor  perishable  mortality:  “ I  could  now  see  the  land- 
crabs  running  through  the  graves  of  two  or  three  whom  I 
had  left  stout  and  full  of  health.  I11  the  West-Indies,,  the 
grave  is  dug  no  deeper  than  just  to  hold  the  body',  the  earth 
covering  it  only  a  few  inches,  and  all  is  soon  consumed  by 
the  land-crabs.  The  black  fellows  eat  them.  When  I 
asked  them  why  they  eat  these  loathsome  creatures,  their 
answer  was — “  IV hy,  they  cut  me.'” 

,.*•>  t 

Population. — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  a  country  j 
is  to  that  of  the  families,  as  1000  to  222£.  By  taking  a 
mean  also,  it  is  found  that  in  25  families,  therp  is  one 
where  there  are  six  or  more  children.  The  proportion  of 
males  and  females  in  a  country,  are  as  18  to  19.  It  is  found 
that  there  are  marriages  annually  among  337  inhabitants, 
so  that  112  inhabitants  produce  one  marriage.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  married  men,  or  widowers,  to  married  women,  or 
widows,  Is  nearly  as  125  to  140,  and  the  whole  number  of 
this  class  of  society  is  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
265  to  631.  Among  631  inhabitants,  there  are  118  mar¬ 
ried  couples,  7  or  8  widowers,  and  21  or  22  widows.  1,870 
married  couples  give  annually  357  children.  The  number 
of  servants  is  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  as  136 
to  1,535  nearly. 

The  Rouh  Trotting  Match  for  500  Sovereigns. — This 
match,  upon  which  many  hundreds  were  pending,  took 
place  on  Thursday,  over  the  mile  and  a  half  range,  Ash- 
burn  Parish,  Bedfordshire,  before  a  numerous  held  of  anx¬ 
ious  sportsmen.  The  mare  was  bred  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
horse  by  Mr.  B.  Standish,  and  they  were  considered  the 
fastest  in  England,  under  fifteen  hands.  The  match  was  to 
trot  against  each  other,  and  to  start  at  the  opposite  ends  — 
Each  mile  and  a  half  was  done  as  follows,  with  feather 
weight : — 


The  Horse  ran  m.  sec. 

First  mile  and  a  half  in  ..5  50 

The  Mare  ran  m.  sec. 

First  mile  and  a  half  in  ...  5  42 

Third  .  6  12 

Fourth  .  .  7  4 

Fifth .  f . T . ,  g  1 

Sixth . .  - ,  -  -  6  2 

Sixth .  3 

Seventh  . . . 5  52 

Eighth  .  5  58 

Ninth  .  6  4 

Tenth  .  G  20 

The  mare  was  pulled  up  in  the 
eighth*  round,  as  she  could  not 
keep  in  temper,  although  she 

fil  A 

;  r  SWEARING  IN  OF  THE  SHERIFFS. 

In  the  City  of  London,  which  purchased  the  right  of 
choosing  its  own  Sheriffs  from  Henry  I.,  before  which  they 
used  to  be  appointed  by  the  King,  the  swearing  of  the 
Sheriffs, into  office  is  attended  with  much  ceremony.  The 
mode  of  making  the  choice  has  be*m  altered  at  different 
periods  ;  formerly  the  elder  Sheriff  was  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  drank  to  him  by  name,  as  Sheriff  for  the 
year  ensuing,  and  this  nomination  was,  by  custom,  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  commonalty  ;  but  the  citizens  succeeded  iu 
abrogating  this  practice,  and  for  some  time  both  Sheriffs 
were  chosen  by  the  Livery  at  large.  Sir  John  Parsons, 
however,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  the  year  1794,  revived 
the  ancient  method  of  nomination,  under  the  authority  of 
a  then  recent  Act  of  Common  Council.  The  manner  of 
appointing  them  at  the  present  day  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Lord  Mayor  drinks  to  fourteen  respectable  citizens, 
two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Livery  on  the  following  Mid¬ 
summer  day,  and  are  obliged  to  serve  under  a  penalty  of 
400/.  (and  13/.  (is.  8d.  to  the  ministers  of  the  city  prisons), 
100/.  of  which  is  to  be  given  to  him  who  first  agrees  to 
fill  the  office.  On  the  election  of  the  Sheriffs  by  the  Livery, 
all  the  Aldermen  who  have  not  already  served,  are  put  up 
in  rotation,  according  to  seniority ;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  Livery  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  whom  they  think 
proper,  whether  of  that  Court  or  out  of  it,  or  of  those  per¬ 
son*  who  have  been  drunk  to  as  eligible  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 
There  is  frequently  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  persons 
willing  to  serve,  many  being  contented  to  pay  the  fines 
rather  than  encounter  the  duties  of  the  office;  but  when  the 
choice  is  fixed,  the  new  Sheriffs  are  first  sworn  in  at  Guild¬ 
hall  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  two  days  afterwards  in 
I  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  at  Westminster-hall.  The  follow- 
I  ing  particulars  of  what  takes  place  in  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  are  extracted  from  the  first  volume  of  Brand’s  “  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Popular  Antiquities,”  whpre  they  are  given 
in  a  note  written  by  Mr.  El  is,  the  editor  of  that  work. 

“  The  ceremony  on  this  occasion,  in  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  which  vulgar  error  supposed  to  be  an  unmeaning 
;  farce,  is  solemn  and  impressive ;  nor  have  the  new  Sheriffs 
the  least  connexion  either  with  chopping  of  sticks  or  count¬ 
ing  of  hobnails.  The  tenants  of  a  manor  in  Shropshire  are 
directed  to  come  forth  to  do  their  suit  and  service;  on  which 
the  Senior  Alderman  below  the  Chair  steps  forward  and 
chops  a  single  stick,  in  token  of  its  having  been  customary 
for  the  tenants  of  that  manor  to  supply  their  Lord  with  fuel. 
The  owners  of  a  forge  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes 
(which  formerly  belonged  to  the  City,  and  stood  in  this 
high  road  from  the  Temple  to  Westminster,  but  now  no 
longer  exists),  are  then  called  forth  to  do  their  suit  and  ser¬ 
vice ;  when  an  officer  of  the  Court,  in  the  presence  of 
senior  Alderman,  produces  six  horse-shoes  and  sixty-onA’ 
hob-nails,  which  he  counts  over  in  form,  before  the  Cursitor 
Baron,  who,  on  this  particular  occasion,  is  the  immediate 
representative  of  the  Sovereign.” 

It  appears,  from  Madox’s  History  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
the  latter  ceremony  had  origin  in  a  grant  made  in  19th  of 
Henry  III.  (anno  1235)  to  Walter  le  Bruin,  a  farrier,  of  a 
piece  of  ground  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the 
Strand,  “  whereon  to  erect  a  forge  ;  he  rendering  at  the 
Exchequer  annually,  for  the  same,  a  quit  rent  of  six  horse 
slices,  with  the  nails  thereunto  belonging.”  This  rent  was 
twice  paid  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  “  and  is  still  rendered 
annually  at  the  Exchequer,  by  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  of 
London,  the  said  piece  of  ground  having  been  granted  to 
them  some  ages  ago.” 

The  two  Sheriffs  of  London  (which,  by  charter,  is  both  a 
city  and  a  county)  act  jointly  as  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
though  their  jurisdictions  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  per¬ 
fectly  separate.  Any  citizen  is  eligible  to  the  office,  unless 
he  swears  himself  not  worth  15,000/. 

An  Unlucky  Bull. — An  Irish  Gentleman  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  paying 
his  addresses;  when,  on  giving  a  shudder,  she  made  use  of 
the  common  expression,  that  “  some  one  was  walking  over 
her  grave.”  Pat,  anxious  for  every  opportunity  of  paying  a 
compliment  to  his  mistress,  exclaimed,  “  By  the  powers, 
.Madam, but  1  wish  I  was  the  happy  man  l" 

Anecdote — Fact. — A  very  genteel  looking  young  man 
was  seen  to  enter  a  church  in  the  time  of  service;  he  paused 
at  the  entrance;  the  congregation  stared;  he  advanced  a  few 
steps,  and  deliberately  surveying  the  whole  assembly,  com¬ 
menced  a  slow  march  up  the  broad  aisle :  not  a  pew  was 
opened;  the  audience  were  too  busy  for  civility;  he  wheeled, 
and  in  the  same  manner  performed  a  march,  stepping  as/  if 
to  Roslin  Castle ,  or  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  A  few  moments  after,  he  re-entered  with  a  huge  1 
block  upon  his  shoulders,  as  heavy  as  he  could  well  stagger 
under.  His  countenance  was  immoveable;  again  the  good 
people  stared,  and  half  rose  from  their  seats,  with  their  books 
in  their  hands.  At  length,  he  plaeed  the  block  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  principal  passage,  and  seated  himself  upon  it. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  reproach  was  felt.  Every  pew 
door  in  the  Church  was  instantly  flung  open. — But  no — the 
stranger  was  a  gentleman  ;  he  came  not  there  for  disturb¬ 
ance  5  he  moved  not ;  smiled  not ;  but  preserved  the  utmost 
decorum  until  the  service  was  concluded,  when  he  shouldered 
his  block,  and  to  the  same  slow  step,  bore  it  away,  and 
replaced  it  where  he  had  found  it.  '  < 

A  Singular  Firm. — An  Insurance  Company  at  Cadiz 
once  took  the  Virgin  Mary  into  formal  partnership,  cove¬ 
nanting  to  set  aside  her  profits  for  the  enrichment  of  her 
shrine  in  that  cit v.  Not  doubting  that  she  would  protect 
every  vessel  in  which  she  had  a  manifest  interest,  they  under¬ 
wrote  ships  of  all  sorts,  at  such  rates,  that,  in  a  few  months, 

flip  till  ! 


TAME  RATTLE  SNAKES. 


SPORTING  ANECDOTES 


(FROM  A  NEW  YORK  PAPER.) 

Mr.  Nalos,  a  Frenchman,  while  in  North  Carolina,  attempted  j 
a  procure  some  rattle  snakes,  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a  col¬ 
ection.  But  some  of  the  observations  and  experiments  he  made, 
ad  need  him  to  believe  the  possibility  of  taming  this  poisonous  iep- 
ile ;  he  finally  made  the  trial,  and  has  succeeded  in  a  manner  which 
3  calculated  to  astonish  every  beholder.  What  is  the  process  he  eat-  | 
iloved,  is  unknown  to  us— he  probably  availed  himself  of  the  power, 
I'hicb  a  control  over  the  apetite  of  the  animal  gives  him— he  dwells 
erv  much  on  the  charms  of  music:  while  inflamed  by  hunger,  and 
rritated  by  the  application  of  hot  iron,  the  creature  is  soothed  an:, 
ioftened  bv  a  slow  and  plaintive  strain.  ,  ,  .  , 

Mr.  N.  has  two  rattle-snakes— the  male,  which  is  4  feet  8  inches 
on<r,  has  8  rattles  to  his  tail,  thus  proving  him  to  be  9  years  old— he 
ias°had  this  snake  four  years..  The  female  is  much  smaller,  and 
5  rattles _ she  has  been  with  hjen  35  months,  oo  great  is_lheir 


ms  5  i 


docility,  that  he  will,  take  them  up,  after  speaking  a  sort  of  jar- 


to  them,  and  strolling  down  their  backs,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
brings— he  will  make  them  crawl  up  his  breast  and  face,  caress 
md  kiss  him,  coil  round  his  neck,  and  while  one  of  them  is  thus 
iattetaff  around  him,  he  will  take  up  and  exhibit  the  other  Ihe 
perfect  harmlessness  of  the  reptile,  and  even  attachment  to  htskeepei 
a  astonishing,  Meanwhile  Mr.  N.  is  himself  thoroughly  at  his  ease 
-completely  self-possessed,  diverting  the  spectator  with  the  exhioi- 
ion  of  his  snakes,  or  instructing  them  by  his  explanations.  He 
iavs  he  has  no  fears  himself;  for,  independently  of  his  command 
,ver  the  animal,  he  is  satisfied  he  can  cure  the  bite  of  it— of  the  re- 
necly  he  makes  no  secret.  Wash  your  mouth  first  with  warm  sweet 
,il  and  then  suck  the  wound— next,  drink  most  copiously  of  the  de¬ 
motion  of  the  snake-root,  until  it  operates  as  a  strong  emetic.— 
fhis  is  the  regimen  he  recommends,  and  which  he  believes  to  be 

nfallible.  TT  ,, 

There  is  no  deception  pratieed  upon  you.  He  opens  the  mouth 
if  the  snake,  and  shows  you  his  fangs.  They  are  in  the  upper  jaw 
alone— two  on  each  side,  and  have  the  faculty  of  renewing  them¬ 
selves,  in  case  they  are  drawn  out  by  a  violent  blow— the  fang  is 
within  the  month,  berrt,  sharpened,  and  sheathed  like  the  claw  of  a 
cat,  and  turned  towards  the  throat — the  orifice  through  which  the 
poison  is  ejected  is  a  small  groove  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fang,  be-, 
tween  its  point  and  the  upper  curve — the  poison  bags  lie  at  the  roots 
of  the  fangs.  But  to  remove  all  doubts  of  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  these  snakes  being  uninjured,  Mr.  N.  proposes  to  have  a  public 
exhibition,  when  the  snake  will  kill  a  young  hare  by  a  slight 
stroke,  and  then  immediately  devour  him. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  had  so  good  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
habits  of’ the  animal.  His  remarks  will  of  course  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  natural  history.  He  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  a  memoir 
may  be  expected  from  him  when  he  arrives  in  Europe.  The  male 
snake  has  just  cast  his  skin,  and  the  new  one  is  most  beautiful.  The 
tail  has  a  fine  glossy  black.  He  says,  they  renew  their  skins  every 
two  months ;  three’times  in  the  year,  perhaps  from  October  to  April, 
they  remain  torpid,  and  this  function  is  suspended.  Most  probably, 
it  varies  in  different  snakes  with  the  quantities  of  food  they  can  obtain. 
Mr.  N.  generally  feeds  his  once  a  week. 

They  have  also  a  rattle  every  year  after  the  first.  They  scarcely 
ever  shake  it  but  when  they  are  strongly  excited,  or  to  strike  the  at¬ 
tention  of  their  prey.  He  contends  that  the  use  of  their  rattles  is  to 
draw  upon  themselves  the  eyes  of  their  victim,  which  generally  con¬ 
sists  of  the  fleetest  animals,  a3  birds,  squirrels,  &c.  As  soon  as 
the  eyes  meet,  he  say9  the  process  of  charming  commences.  He 
believes  in  this  faculty,  for  he  has  seen  it  exemplified  in  a  garden  by 
his  own  snakes  ;  the  victim  will  hop  from  bough  to  bough,  and  from 
rock  to  rock,  overcome  with  apprehension,  until  approaching  each 
other,  the  snake  seizes  him.  He  denies  altogether,  what  some  na¬ 
turalists  assert,  the  deleterious  qualities  of  their  breath — for  he  has 
often  kissed  them,  and  in  blowing  their  breath  upon  him,  he 
has  found  it  uncommonly  sweet. 

Mr.  N.  has  other  snakes  in  his  collection — as  a  wampum  snake, 
beautifully  streaked,  and  so  called  after  the  J  ndian  ornament ;  it  is 
a  small  species  of  the  Boa  Constrictor,  which  winds  itself  round  its 
prey,  and  kilb  not  by  poison  but  by  stricture — it  even  squeezes  the 
rattle  snake  to  death.  He  has  also  the  common  black  snake,  and 
the  lead  coloured  American  adder,  of  the  description  of  the  flat 
heads.  He  has  all  these  under  the  same.command,  exhibiting  al¬ 
most  the  same  docility  ns  the  rattle  snakes.  The,  spectacle  is  not 
dangerous,  nor  even  disgusting,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  curious. 


Groaning  and  Crying — A  French  surgeon  lately- 

published  a  long  dissertation  on  the  beneficial  influence  of  groaning 
and  cryingon  the  nervous  system.  He  contends  that  groaning  and 
erying  are  the  two  grand  operations  by  which  nature  allays  anguish  ; 
and  that  he  has  uniformly  observed  that  those  patientk  who  give  way 
to  their  natural  feelings  more  speedily  recover  from  accidents  and 
operations  than  those  Who  imagine  it  is  unworthy  a  man  to  betray 
such  symptoms  Of  cowardice  and  weakness  as  either  to  groan  or  to 
cry.  He  13  always  pleased  bv  -the  erying  and  violent  roaring  of  a  pa-  ! 
tient  during  the  time  he  is  undergoing  a  severe  surgical  operation, 
because  he  is  satisfied  that  he  will  thereby  so  soothe  his  system  as  to  I 
prevent  fever  and  ensure  a  favourable  termination.  From  the  benefit 
hysterical  and  other  nervOUs  patients  derive  from  crying  or  groaning, 
he  supposes  that  by  these  processes  of  nature  the  superabundant 
nervous  power  is  exhausted,  and  the  nervous  system  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  rendered  calm,  and  even  the  circulation  of  the  blood  greatly 
diminished.  He  relates  a  case  of  a  man  who,  by  means  of  erying 
and  laughing,  reduced  his  pulse  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
sixty  in  the  course  of  two  hours.  That  some  patients  often  have  a 
great  satisfaction  in  groaning,  and  that  hysterical  patients  often 
experience  great  relief  from  erying,  no  person  will  deny.  As  to 
restless,  hypochondriacal  subjects,  or  those  who  are  never  happy  but 
when  they  are  under  some  course  of  medical  br  dietetic  treatment, 
the  French  Surgeon  assures  them  that  they  cannot  do  better  than 
to  groan  all  night  and  cry  all  day.  By  following  this  rule,  and  ob¬ 
serving  an  abstemious  diet,  a  person  will  effectually  escape  disease, 
and  may  prolonglife  to  an  incredible  extent  — American  Paper. 

Ways  and  Means.— The  following  letter  was  lately 
received  by  TAlma,  when  he  wa3  on  the  point  of  quitting 
Paris  on  a  professional  visit  to  Bordeaux  : — 

“  TO  THE  SON  OF  MELPOMENE, 

“  Sir,— I  have  only  six  francs,  and  am  without  resources.  I  hear 
that  you  are  to  honour  this  town  with  your  furious  presence,  and  that, 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  propose  to  put  an  end  to  my  existence. 
I  defer  then  my  project,  in  admiration  of  your  talents,  w-ith  which  I 
am  acquainted  only  by  your  fame.  I  conjure  you  then  to  hasten 
your  visit,  that  I  may  admire  you  and  expire.  Refuse  not  the  last 
desires  of  your  fellow-creature,  who,  being  able  to  live  but  four  days, 
has  divided  the  sum  which  remains,  as  follows 

“  Four  days’  nourishment  3  francs. 

Pit  ...  of.  10  sous. 

Poison  -  -  .  0  10  do. 


!  Charles  Ilf.  of  Spain,  b  little  before  his  death,  boasted  to  e  foi  eiph’ 
Ambassador  that  he  had  killed  with  his  own  band  539  wolves,  and 
5  32S  foxes  !  and  this  he  was  enabled  to  tell  accurately,  as  he  kept 
a  diary  of  this  important  matter. 

When  the  King  of  Naples  (the  greatest  sportsman  in  Europe)  was 
in  Germany,  about  the  year  1792, ’it  was  said  in  the  Genian  Papers, 
that  in  the  different  times  he  bad  been  shooting  in  Austria,  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  Moravia,  he  had  killed  5  beats,  I, S20  wild  boars,  1.968 
stags,  15  wolves,  554  foxes,  15,550  pheasants,  1,121  rabbits*.  16,354 
hares,  1,625  she  go  ns,  1,625  roebucks,  and  12,455  partridges. 

Tiie  following  is  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  game  in  Bo-  | 
|  hernia  by  a  hunting  party,  of  which  the  Emperor  Frances  made  one, 

|  in  5755.  There  were  twenty-three  persons  in  the  party,  three  of 
whom  vi  ere  L.vlies ;  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Lorraine  was  one  of 
|  them.  The  chase  lasted  eighteen  days,  and  dining  that  time  they 
|  killed  47.950  head  of  game,  and  wild  deer;  of  which  19'  were  stags, 
77  roebucks,  10  foxes,  18,243  hares,  19,545  partridges,  9,499  phea¬ 
sants,  114  larks,  553  quails,  454  other  birds.  The  Emperor  fired 
9,793  shots,  and  the  Princess  Charlotte  9,010;  in  all,  there  were 
116,209  shots  fired. 

But  all  we  have  stated  corne9  short  of  the  game  establishment  at 
Chantilli,  the  most  extraordinary  one  in  Europe,  once  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Conde.  It  included  twenty-one  miles  of  park,  and 
forty-eight  miles  of  forest.  The  horses,  when  the  family  were  at 
|  that  place,  were  above  500;  the  dogs  60  to  80  couple ;  the  servants 
r above  500;  the  stables  the  finest  and  best  in  Europe.  We  shall  now 
:  present  to  the  sporting  and  unsporting  reader,  for  both  will  lift  up 
[their eyes,  a  list  of  game  killed,  year  by  year,  through  a  series  of 
t  thirty-two  years— beginning  with  the  year  1748,  ending  with  the 
:  year  1779:  — 

LIST  PT  THE  GAME. 


54,878 

24,029 

37,209 

19,953 

37,160 

87,013 

42,903 

27,164 

58.712 

26,405 

31.620 

30,429 

59  892 

58.055 

25,994 

50,659 

32.470 

50,812 

18,479 

25,813 

39,893  ■ 

40,234 

18,050 

50,666 

32,470 

26,267 

26.371 

13,304 

16,186 

25,953 

19,771 

17,566 

Now  let  us  give  (of  birds  and  b 

easts)  their  bill  0 

mortality ;  that ! 

is,  the  numbers,  in  detail,  of  each  specific  description,  registered  as 
below,  and  detailed  to  have  been  killed  at  Chantilli,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  series  of  years.  Hares  77,750,  rabbits  587,470,  partridges 
117,574,  red  ditto  12,426,  pheasants  85,193,  quails  19,697,  rattles  (the 
mail  quail)  449,  woodcocks  2164,  snipes  2856,  ducks  1353,  wood-  ; 
piqaers  317,  lapwings  720,  beefique  (small  birds  like  our  wheatear) 
67,  curlews  32,  oyes  d’Egypt  5,  oyes  sauvage  14,  bustards  2,  larks! 
106,  tudells  9,  fox  1,  crapeaux  8,  thrushes  1313,  guynard  4,  stags 
1712,  binds  1682.  facons  519,  does  1921,  young  does’l35,  roebucks 
4669,  young  ditto  810,  wild  boars  1942,  inarcassins  (young  boats) 
813.  A  magnificent  list  of  animal  slaughter  carefully  and  systema¬ 
tically  recorded  as  achievements.  It  has,  however,  been  flatly  as¬ 
serted  by  a  tourist,  that  at  different  times  near  1CC0  men  were  con¬ 
demned  to  the  gallies!  many  hundred  peasants,  it  was  welkknown, 
teli,  murdered  by  the  keepers,  literally  hunted  down  and  shot !  and 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  thrown  into  the  next  ditch,  or  hid  under  a  little  [ 
mould  grubbed  up  in  the  park !  Such  were  the  abuses  growing  out 
ol  a  passion  for  destroying  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  called  sporting.  In  these  archives  it  is  stated,  with  more  than 
senatorial  gravity,  that  “the  pieces  of  game  killed  by  S.  A.  R.  Mon- 
seigneur  Le  Prince  de  Conde,  wer®  in  numbe  65,524,”  That  “  the 
nine  pieces  killed  by  the  late  Prince’s  grandson,  the  Due  D’Eng* 
hein,  were  all  rabbits  !V  That  “  the  pieces  killed  by  Ducde  Bourbon 
were  these— pheasants  1451,  hares  1207,  partridges  1 254,  red  cHito 
1 14o;  and  by  C.  D’ Artois,  these—"  pheasants  978,  hares  870,  par- 
!  tndges  1109,  red  ditto  115.”  Such  were  the  records  kept  by  those 
[  possessed  of  a  lordship  or  manor! 

Curious  Combat. — A  Liverpool  friend  of  ours — as 

good  ,  a  feliovy  as  lives/ and  a  bit  of  an  antiquary  into  the  bargain — 
was  lately  witness  to  something  like  a  regular  set-to  betwixt  two 
most  unusual  combatants — viz.  a  water-rat  and  a  jack-daw.  In  his 
character  of  an  antiquary  our  friend  has  a  great  passion  for  clamber¬ 
ing  among  those  venerable  ruins  upon  vvhith  the  Catholics  once 
prided  themselves  so  much,  but  which  tha  Scotch  as  if  in  derision 
sometimes  designate  “  auld  waas,”  Indeed  so  m  Etch  is  this  his  ha¬ 
bit,  then  when  he  ventures  abroad  on  a  spring  or  suaincr  morn¬ 
ing,  his  footsteps  are  generally  dogged  by  a  whole  troop  of  ragged 
caUavts,  who  conceive  that  he  is  bent  on  harrying  their  , bird-nests 
when  the  honest  man  is  only  thinking  pf  tracing  the  outline  of 
some  ancient  abbey.  Well,  not  to  weary  the  reader  with  descrip¬ 
tion,  lie  had  penetrated  one  morning  to  a  beautiful  peninsula  in 
the  Solway  Frith,  and  there  from  the  angle  of  a  tower,  at  once 
grey  with  years  and  green  with  verdure,  was  looking  out  on  the 
enchanting  scene  of  wood  and  .  water,  hill  and  dale,  bay  and  pro¬ 
montory  that  stretched  before  him  in  benutiul  perspective.  While 
thus  seated  with  the  ocean  almost  at  his  feet,  and  the  sea-mews 
skimming  around  him,  he  espied  a  solitary  jack-daw  which,  uuse- 
duced  by  the  chatter  and  gambols  of  its  companions,  sat  ruminating 
on  an  ivy  twig  with  its  eye  steadily  bent  011  the  groupd,  as  if  sud¬ 
denly  seized  with  those  philosophic  notions.which  Cowper  ha*  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  species  in  his  beautifui  translation  from  Vincent 
Bourne.  Struck  with  this. circumstance  our  friend  continued  to  eye 
the  eceentric  bird,  when  all  of  a  sudden  it  pounced  from  Us  giddy 
perch  upon  a  poor  water-rat,  which  by  its  motions  seemed  bent  on 
ascertaining  whether  amidst  the  rubbish  of  ages  any  thing  could  be 
discovered  in  its  way.  Thus  assailed,  the  rat  immediately  stood  on 
the  defensive,  and  to  say  truth,  made  a  sturdy  shew  of  resistance  ; 
the  daw,  however,  was  by  far  too  nimble  for  Him;  and  easily  eluded 
the  eager  efforts  pf  tooth  and  claw,  by  hoisting  himself  a  little  way 
into  bis  native  element.  .Thus  poised, or  hoisted  he  again  pounced 
Upon  the  , enemy,  and  inflicted, by  means  of  liis  bill.af  Least  one- lusty 
wound  belioreithe  poor  quadruped  could  rally  lps  [forces.  ,The  con¬ 
test  accordingly  continued  for  several  minutes,  till  the  rat  finding 
he  had.  rather  the  worst  pf  it,  endeavoured  to  bur/ow  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  cranny  ;  but  this  Master  Daw  would  by  no  means  permit;  and 
hopping  betvyixt  the  fugitive  and  the  ppipt  of  retreat,  he  reefed,  his 
little  Wings,  and  seemeu  to  say  “  thus  far  thou  shalt  go  and  up  far¬ 
ther.”  Baffled  in  this  attempt,  the 'rat  again  stood  on  the  defensive; 
and  after  a  phort  .breathing  time  which  the  daw  seemed  willing 
enough  to  allow-,  the  combat  was  renewed  with  additional  vigour. 
In  this  way  rqpjid  succeeded  round,,  to  the  great  amusement  of  our 
informant, who affirms .that  it  only  wanted  the  presence  of  another  bird 
and  another  quadruped,  as  seconds  or  bottle-holders,  to  render  the 
scene  worthy  the  patronage  of  those  .JC nights,  of  the  fancy, 
who  travelled  many  long  mile*,  and  paid  much  good  money 
to  witness  the  dexterity .  of  a  dog  ia  worryiug  vermin.  At 
last  the  poor  rat  fairly  gave  in,  and  in  a  few  minute*  mor# 
lay  (lead  at,  his  antagonist's  feet;  on  which  th*  valorous  bud, 
far  from  wishing  to  pre^pn  his  victim,  immediately  joined  the  l>)Aefc 
battalion  above,  some  of  whom  had  eyed  his  exploits  from  a  distance 
without  puce  offering  to_  interfere,  Indeed,  pitched  bailies  both 
between  animals  of  the^»»e  and  of  an  opposite  species  are  by  no 


rvatjpn.  It  Wja*  only  the. other ,wnjeJ>  (bat  two  cock  sparrows  fought 


*  r  1  visual  1  l. 

[  (FROM  THE  PERCY  ANECDOTES,  PART  3G.) 

a  Loud  at  his  ease. 

A  Marquis  of  Winchester,'  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
iBe  Second,  rood  to  dine  at  six  or  seven  in  ihe  evening,  and  to 
continue  the  meal  until  the  same  hoar  in  the  morning;  during 
which  time  he  sometimes  drduk,  sometimes  listened  to  music, 
'conversed,  or  smoked;  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  not 
expe'tcd  to  follow  his  example,  but  h;ul  their  free  choice  to  go 
or  come,  sit  or  rise,  sleep  or  eat  and  drink.  The  dishes  and  bottles  ! 
i  were  never  removed  from  table;  when  morning  came,  the  Marquis 
!  would  hunt  or  hawk,  if  the  weather  was  fair  ;  if  not,  he  would. dance, 
go  to  bed  at  eleven,  and  repose  until  evening,  when  he  rose  to  begin 
the  same  round  Of  debauch  again. 

LONDON  TAVERNS. 

|;  “  A  tavern,”  says  an  .  old  writer,  “  is  a  common  consumption 

of  the  afternoon,  and  the  murderer  or  maker  away  of  a  rainy 
day.  To  give  you  the  total  reckoning  of  it,  it  is  ihe  busy  man’s 
1  recreation,  the  idle  man’s  business,  the  melancholy  liuin’s  sanctuary, 

!  the strangeNs  welcome,  the  Inns  of  Court  man's  entertainment,  tho 
scholar’s  kindness,  .and  the  citizen’s  country.  It  is  the  study  of 
sparkling  wiis,  ahd  a  Clip  of  canary  their  book,.” 

A  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the 
|  people  in  regard  to  taverns.  Formerly  they'  were  the  general 
J  place  of  resort  for  men  of  genius,  rank,  and  fortune;  and  even 
Princes  did  not  disdain  to  visit  them.  The  Roar’s  Head  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  having  been  the  place  where  our  Fifth  Hurry,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  revelled  with  FalstatF,  and  all  “  the  merry  men  of 
Eastchcap.”  It  was  at  this  tavern  also,  that  Henry's  brothers,  the 
Princes  Thomas  and  John,  revelled  a  whole  night  in  TllO,  when 
their  attendants  got  into  an  afl’rav,  which  could  not  be  appeased 
Without  the  interference  of  the  Mayor,  Sheriff,  and  the  principal 
citizens. 

Of  little  less  antiquity  than  the  Hoar’s  Head,  is  the  iVhite  Hart  in 
BishQpsgate-strcet,  which  some  few  years  a£o  bore  on  its  front  the 
date  of  its  erection  in  1430. 

In  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  tire  p’aces  principally  honoured  by 
genius,  were  the  Sun  and  Moon  Tavern,  in  Ajdersgate-street ;  the 
Devil  Tavern,  in  Fleet-street,  close  to  Temple-bar ;  and  the  famous 
one  called  the  Mermaid,  which  was  situated  in  Coruhill.  There,  as 
Beaumont  tells  us, 

— —  “  hath  been  shewn 
WR  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past, — wit  that  might  warrant 
F’or  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 
'Till  that  were  cancell’d;  and  when  that  was  gone, 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  mike  the  two  next  companies  j 

Right  witty;  though  but  downright  fools,  more  wise.” 

Among  other  well-frequented  taverns  of  the  metropolis  of  former 
days,  few  were  more  renowned  than  the  White  Rose  (the  symbol  of 
the  York  party),  in  Old  Palace  yard,  Westminster,  which  stood 
near  the  chapel  of  our  lady,  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  Abbey 
Church.  J 

'The  gloomy  manners  of  puritanism  gave  a  severe  check  to  j 
these  temples  of  jollity  ;  but  the  restoration  of  Charles  again  re-  1 
vived  their  popularity.  The  cavaliers  and  adherents  of  the  Royal  ; 
party,  for  joy  of  that  event,  were,  for  a  time,  incessantly  drunk  : 
and  from  a  picture  of  their  manners  in  Cowley’s  Comedy  of 
the  “  Cutter  of  Coleman-street,”  it  may  be  collected,'  that  ta¬ 
verns  were  places  of  much  more  frequent  resort  than  churches 
or  conventicles.  When  the  frenzy  of  the  times  was,  however, 
abated,  taverns,  especially  those  in  the  City,  became  places  for 
the  ^transaction  of  almost  all  descriptions  of  business.  'There 
iccounts  were  settled,  conveyances  executed;  aod  there  attor¬ 
neys  sat  as  at  inns  in  the  country  on  market  days,  to  receive 
their  clients.  In  that  space  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  which 
s  encompassed  by  Lombard,  Gracechurch,  part  of  Bishopsgate, 
and.Tlirendneedle-streets,  the  number  of  taverns  exceeded  twenty ; 
and  on  the  scite  of  the  Bank,  there  stood  no  less  than  tour.  At 
be  Crown,  which  was  one  of  them,  it  was  not  unusual,  in  the  course 
if  a  single  morning,  to  draw  a  butt  of  mountain  (120  gallons)  in 

I'11/;  . 

How  much  taverns  were  frequented  ’by  the  literati  in  the  early 
iart  of  the  last  century,  the  Spectator,  the  Tatler,  and  other 
British  essayists,  bear  abundant  evidence  ;  and  there  is  little 
ioubt  but  many  of  these  papers  were  produced  at  a  tavern,  or  \ 
originated  in  the  “  wit  combats”  that  frequently  took  place. 
Although  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  extravagant  m  his  uxoricusriess, 
>’et  w  ho  has  not  admired  that  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife, 
written  from  a  tavern,  in  which  he  assures  her  that  he  will  be  with 
ter  “  within  half  a  bottle  i  f  wine?” 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  respect  to  the  company  fre¬ 
quenting  taverns,  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  increased  expense ; 
out  extravagant  charges  of  tavern  keepers  in  Queen  Anne’s  time 
were  not  less  deserving  of  .complaint  than  they  are  now.  The  Duke 
if  Ormond,  w  ho  gave  a  dinner  to  a  few  friends  at  the  Star  and 
Garter,  in  Pall-mall,  was  charged  twenty-one  pounds  six  shillings 
tnd  eightpence,  for  four  dishes  and  four,  that  is,  first  and  second 
:ourses,  without  wine  or  dessert. 

GROG. 

Until  the  time  of  Admiral  Vernon,  the  British  sailors  had  their 
tllowance  of  brandy  or  rum  served  out  to  them  unmixed  with  water.  ; 
This  plan  was  found  tn  be  attended  with  inconvenience  on  some  oc- 
:a>ions;  and  the  Admiral,  therefore,  ordered,  that  in  the  fleet  he 
,'ommanded,  the  spirit  should  be  mixed  with  water  before  it  was 
riven  to  the  rr.  n.  This  innovation,  at  first,  gave  great  offence  to 
the  sailors,  and  rendered  the  Commander  very  unpopular.  The 
Admiral,  at  that  time,  wore  a  grogram  coat,  and  was  nicknamed 
“  Old  Grog.”  This  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the  mixedliquor 
he  compelled  them  to  take;  and  it  has  since  universally  obtained  the 
name  of  grog. 

OLD  WINES. 

The  passion  for  old  wine  has  been  sometimes  carried  to  it  very  ri-  ] 
diculous  excess;  for  the  •' thick  crust,”  the  “  bee’s  wing,”  and  the  j 
several  other  criterions  of  the  epicure,  are  but  so  many  proofs  ol  j 
the  decomposition  and  departure  of  route  of  the  best  qualities  of  j 
the  wine.  Had  the  man  that  first  filled  the  celebrated  Ileidel-  j 
burg  tun  been  placed  as  a  sentinel,  to  see  that  no  other  wine  was  1 
put  into  it,  he  would  have  found  it  much  better  at  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  old,  than  at  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fitly, 
had  he  lived  so  long,  and  been  permitted  now  and  then  to  taste  it. 

At  Bremen  ,  there  is  a  wine  cellar  called  the  Store,  where  five 
hogsheads  of  Rhenish  wine  have  been  preserved  since  the  year 
1625.  These  five  iiogsqeads  cost  1200  francs.  Had  this  sum  been 
put  out  to  compound  interest,  each  hogshead  would  now  be  woith 
above  a  thousand  millions  of  money;  a  bottle  of  this  precious  wine 
would  cost  21,799,480  francs;  and  a  single  wine  glass,  2, /2o,808 
francs. 

Curious  Circumstance — We  are  told  that  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Barry,  of  Wallingford,  was  buried  in  his  gown  and  bands, 
with  his  hair  powdered,  and  a  nosegay  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the 
other. —  Windsor  Express. 
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(FROM  THE  SHEFFIELD  IRIS.) 

When  and  where  the  following  conversation  took  place,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  state  , — indeed  the  interview  might  have  happened  on 
any  day  of  the  past  year,  in  any  part  of  the  w  orld,  and  the  interro¬ 
gator  might  have  been  any  human  being,  at  any  period  of  life  he- 
tivecn  nonage,  and  dotage.  The  subject,  however,  is  exceedingly 
iriferosiinu  ;  and  strange  as  the  answers  may  appear,  they  will  prove 
to  be  perfectly  true,  and  all  the  acts  of  the  mysterious  personage 
who  give*  them  are  as  natural, — indeed  as  common  place, — as  the 
o tents  cf  evetv  hour  in  the.  ordinary  course  of  things.  This  will 
be  perceived  the  moment  the  reader  guesses  his  name,  which  we 
tbaJi  at  i  resent  withhold,  for  as  enigmas  are  in  season,  it  may 
agreeably  exercise  rho  wits  of  our  young  f  riends  to  puzzle  it  out. 

Who  art  "Thou  ? — A  traveller. 

Whence  dost  'Thou  come  ? — From  eternity. 

Whither  dost  Thou  go  ? — To  etgrnity. 

How  old  art  Thou'? — Thousands  and  thousands  of  years. 

Au  i  dost  Thou  not  wear  out? — I  have  been  young  ;  1  am  liow  I 
old,  and  j  fir.  J  am  as  healthy,  as  strong,  and  as  active  as  ever. 

Is  there  no  decay  in  thy  constitution  ?— None ;  my  life  is  an  im- 
f  mortality  with  a  beginning  and  an  end. 

That  is  a  riddle: — Art  thou  not  a  mortal? — 1  am:  but  my  being 
was  perfect  the  moment  I  was  bom,  and  none  of  my  faculties  can  fail 
till  the  moment  1  die  ;  my  existence  is  a  span  measured  out  of  in¬ 
finity. 

How  long  wilt  Thou  live  ? — I  know  not  the  day  of  my  death. 

{Shall  1  survive  Thee? — Yes.  apd  vet  1  shall  slay  thee. 

How  tan  that  be  ;  —  When  1  die,  thou  wilt  live  again. 

V  here  is  thy  dwelling  ?— -No  where  and  every  where, 
ils  that  possible? — So  much  so,  that  it  were  impossible  to  be  other-  1 


wife 


Canst  Thou  espial:?  that  ?— Perhaps  not  to  tfcy  satisfaction  ;  but  as 
I  can  be  confuted  “no  where”  and  am  “every  where,”  I  must 
dwell  as  rputh  in  the  one  as  the  other  of  these  abstraction's. 

'1  hen  Thou  art  always  at  rest  ? — Nay  ;  1  an;  always  in  motion. 

^No  where  and  every  where,  yet  always  in  motion,  art  Thou? — ^ 
Even  so  ;  I  ke  the  water-wheel  on  rts  axle,  never  changing  its  place/ 
nor  suspending  us  revolution.' 

I  hen  there  can  be  no  progress  in  thy  course? — There  is  perpetual 1 
progress;  for  though  like  the  water-wheel  I  never  change  place,  yet 
like  the  chariot-wheel  I  am  always  going  forward. 

That  is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  is  it  not? — It  may  be  so  to  thee, 
but  it  is  the  low  of  my  nature. 

Troth  !  very  much  like  human  nature,  of  which  contradiction  is 
the  essence;  but  tell  me,  what  is  tin/  nature ? — What  thine  is  not, 
and  yet  without  it  thine  would  never  have  been  what  it  is. 

Hast  i’liou  a  bodw?— No. 


Art  Thou  .a  spirit?— I  am  net. 

What  art  Thou  then  ?— Tell  me  what  the  blue  sky  is,  and  I  will 
tell  thee  what  I  am  ;  as  the  arch  ol' heaven  to  the  eye,  So  am  1  to  the 
mind— something  w  Irich  is  nothing, 

1  shall  not  be  wiser  by  pursuing  this  train  of  enquiry  ; — Thou  hast 
said,  that  I  hou  art  always  going  forward,  —  In  wli.it  direction,  may  I 
a-k? — From  west  to  east  with  the  earth,  and  from  creation  to 
doomsday  with  the  race  of  man. 

What  is  thy  business  ? — Destruction  and  renovation. 

Hast  Thou  house  and  land  ? — All  the  houses  and  lands  under  the  , 
bud  are  mine.  1 

M  hat  dost  Thou  do  with  them  ? — 1  let  them  to  tenants  like  thee. 
Ou  what  terms?— Leases  for  life. 


At  what  rent  ?— The  breath  of  your  nostrils. 

Is  that  all  we  pay  ? — cheap  enough  as  tunes  go  ? — Dear  enough,- 
for  it  costs  you  your  lives;  1  take  it  by  instalments  as  fast  as  you: 
receive  it,  though  there  is  nothing  that  you  resign  so  unwillingly; 
but  1  live  on  this  continual  waste  of  life,  and  shall  nevet;  die  while 
there  is  a  man  brcatliingon  the  earth. 

Ha-t  Thou  a  family  ? — O  yes.  a  very  large  one. 

Wife  and  children  ?•—  No  wife,  but  many  children. 

Who  are  they  ? — All  the  dead,  all  the  living,  and  all  the  unborn. 

How  dost  Thou  manage  such  a  family  ? — The  dead  1  draw  after 
me,  the  living  accompany  me,  and  the  unborn  come  to  me 
my  call. 

How  dost  Thou  provide  for  such  multitudes? — By  all  the  produce 
of  sea  and  land. 

How  dost  Thou  find  employment  for  so  many  hands? — By  all  the  ( 
work  done  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Then  am  I  one  of  thy  progeny? — 'Thou  art. 

What  bast  'Thou  done  for  me  ? — Broqghjt  thee  into  being,  fed 
thee,  taught  thee,  borne  thee,  and  borne  vjilk  thee,  till  T  am  well 
nigh  wearied. 

And  tvhat.  do  I  owe  Thee  for  such  uinerited  goodness? — Thy 
futpre  days. 

How  shall  I  give  them  to  Thee  ? — By  redeeming  the  past. 

Thine  is  a  strange  history  ; — what  will  be  the  end  of  Thee  ? — 
The  end  oT all  things. 

What  is  thy  name? — A  secret  at  present, — but  Time  will  shew  it. 

The  foregoing  trifle  (which,  flippant  as  it  is,  may  furnish  the  sen¬ 
timental  reader  with  some  very  prett  y  bints  for  moral  rousing)  was 
hastijy  scribbled  on  Saturday  lust,  as  the  prologue  to  a  New  Year’s 
Address,  to  he  written  yesterday  (Monday).  The  Editor  having 
been  prevented  by  indisposition  from  accomplishing  his  purpose)  is 
sure  that  he  need  offer  no  other  apology  for  the  omission  than  this 
statement  of  the  fact.  There  are  invisible  depths  in  the  human 
mind,  from  which  traius  of  ideas  sometimes  seem  to  emerge  sponta¬ 
neously,  which  crowd  along  the  highway  of  backnied  thought  in 
such  gorgeous  profusion,  that  an, author  has  only  to  select  and  record 
the  best  as  they  pass  before  him.  These,  it  may  be  presumed,  are 
the  inspirations  of  genius.  When,  however,  all  is  blank,  and  dark, 
and  desolate  within,  be  may,  bv  intense  study  and  vehement  excite¬ 
ment  of  factitious  feeling,  lay  such  potent  spells  upon  his  imagum-  ( 
tion,  as  will  force  it  to  disclose  its  most  secret  recesses,  and  throw  I 
forth  its  richest  treasures,  at  his  bidding.  This,  if  not  the  art  id  j 
magic,  is  the  magic  of  art,  whereby  the  slowness  of  voluntary  emo¬ 
tion  is  often  happily  stimulated./  But  with  a  cold  in  his  bead,  and 
eyes  distilling  rheum,  no  mar.  is  either  a  genius  or  a  conjuror  ;  he 
may  “  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  but  the  withering  whisper 
for  evev  in  his  ear  when  he  would  attempt  it,  “  W  ill  they  come  when 
thou  dost  call?”  so  disheartens  him,  that  he  throws  ifovvn  his  pen 
and  folds  his  arms  in  despair.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  Editor  of 
the  Iris  may  drop  the  whole  of  his  intended  address-except  the  words 
with  which  he  would  probably  have  concluded  it,  namely — a  happy- 
new  year,,  and  many  returns  of  the  season  to  all  his  friends  and 
readers ! 


I  Han  or  War’s  Tackle. — The  sails  and  cordage  of  a 
firs  1-rate  man  of  war  require  1 80,0001b.  of  rough  hemp  for 
the  ir  construction ;  and  it  is  said  to  average  five  acres  of 
lan  d  to  produce  a  ton  of  hemp :  thus  one  of  those  monstrous 
tovfers  of  human  ingenuity,  that 

“  Stems  the  vast  main,  and  beam  tremendous  war 
“  To  distant  nations,  or  with  sovereign  sway 
u  Awes  the  divided  world  to  peace  and  love,” 
coi  isumes  a  year's  produce  of  124.  acres  of  land  to  furnish 
its  necessary  tackle.  


Great  Sporting  Exploits. 

.  bi  the  year  1758  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  had  a  great  shoot¬ 
ing:  party  oh  the  estates  of  the  Prince  Colleredo,  in  Bohemia, 
which  lasted  eighteen  days.  The  party  consisted  of  three 
I  Princesses  and  twenty  'Noblemen,  besides  the  Emperor  and 
|  Prince.  They  killed,  after  firing  116,21M  shots,  1710  stags; 
3246  fawns  and  deer ;  9o2  foxes;  13,213  hares;  29.5(5 
partridges  ;  9-109  pheasants;  716  larks;  1353  quails;  1967 
woodcocks;  513  wild  turkeys;  177  wild  fowls,  &c.  &c. 

At  a  hunting  match  given  by  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Regent 
of  Hungary,  on  signing  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  in  a 
single  day's  sport  there  were  killed  160  deer,  100  wild 
,  boars,  300  hares,  and  80  foxes. 

The  King  of  Naples,  in  a  sporting  journey  toVic.  na.  in  1793, 
through  Austria,  Bohemia,  &c.  killed  5  bears  ;  1820  boars  ; 
I960  deer;  114  does;  1625  roebucks ;  11 12  rabbits  ;  13  wolves; 

17  badgers;  16,351  hares;  and  354  foxes.  His  Majesty  had 
also  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  little  in  the  bird  way,  by  killing  on 
the  same  expedition,  15.350  pheasants  and  12,335  partridges. 

Lord  Kingston  made  a  considerable  bet  that  he  would  shoot 
forty  brace  of  partridges,  on  the  1st  Sept,  on  his  Manor  at 
Heydon.  His  Lordship  shot  411  brace  before  sunset. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland,  in  one  day,  in  October  1815,  when 
shooting  in  Cheveley  Park,  killed,  in  the  course  of  five  hours, 
41  partridges,  19  pheasants,  13  hares,  and  22  rabbits. 

Remarkable  Instances  of  Sagacity  in  Dogs. — An  officer 
who  was  stationed  some’  years  since  at  Guernsey,  had  a 
favourite  dog,  which  for  many  years  had  exhibited  no  marks  1 
of  “  sporting  intelligence,”  or  any  thing  (‘vermin,”  gs  the  ’ 
slang  phrase  is,  in  his  nature  or  disposition.  Being  however,  ' 
on  a  particular  occasion  encouraged  to  worry  and  hunt  a  cat, 
at  the  particular  instigation  of  his  master,  he  had  become  so 
fond  of  the  amusement,  that  lie  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
chase.  His  nightly  resting-place  was  at  the  door  of  his  master’s 
barracks,  which  had  egress  by  a  staircase  to  the  open  street,  and 
Trim  would  sally  forth  from  thence  when  all  was  quiet,  follow 
the  game  for  his  own  solitary  entertainment,  and  be  found  in 
the  morning  sleeping  amidst  a  heap  of  the  slain,  which  he  Itad 
brought  as  trophies,  to  lay  them  at  his  master’s  feet.  This  be¬ 
came  a  fact  so  notorious,  and  the  evil  of  so  ninth  magnitude, 
that  a  deputation  of  the  principal  inhabitants  waited  upon 
Capt.  S.  assured  him  that  the  existence  of  this  useful  race  of 
animals  would  be  thus  destroyed,  and  solicited  that  be  would 
restrain  the  licentious  disposition  to  pouching  at  unseasonable 
haurS,  which  bad  been  so  recent fy  and  so  alarmingly  exhibited 
by  the  industrious  Corporal.  Trim  was  told  of  his  fault,  shewn 
the  victims  ofhis  sports,  and  threatened  with  severe  castigation 
if  he  ever  again  trespassed  on  the  rights  of  his  neighbours  ;  lie 
took  Hie  first  liipt,  and  although  allowed  to  beat  large  as  usual, 
and  to  occupy  bis  accustomed  mat  at  bis  master’s  door,  he 
never  offended  more;  and  everafier,if  he  chanced  incompany 
with  any  one  to  come  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  what  he  bad 
been  taught  to  consider  fair  game,  be  would  put  up  a  peti¬ 
tioning  look,  as  if  to  ask  permission  to  indulge,-  once  more  in 
Ills  favourite  recreation,  but  never  did  so  without  consent,  and 
approbation  and  encouragement. 

The  following  is  a  more  curious  fact.  A  gentleman  from 
Scotland  arrived  at  an  inp  in  St.  Alban’s,  oii  bis  way  to  the 
Metropolis  ;  be  bad  with  him  a  favourite  dog,  which,  being  .ap¬ 
prehensive  of  losing  it  in  London,  he  left  to  the  care  of  the 
lamlloid,  piomising  to  pay  for  the  aniiwal’s  board  on  his  return 
in  about  a  month,  or  less.  During  several  days  the  dog  was 
kept  on  a  chain,  to  reconcile  him  to  an  intimacy  with  his  new 
master  ;  he  was  then  left  at  liberty  to  lange  the  public  yard 
at  large  with  others.  There,  was  one  amongst  his  companions 
wiio  chose  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  he  frequently  assaulted  and 
beat  poor  Tray  unmercifully.  Tray  submitted  with  admirable 
forbearance  for  some  time,  but  bis  patience  being  exhausted, 
and  oppression  becoming  daily  more  irksome,  be  quietly  took 
his  departure.  After  an  absence  of  several  days,  he  returned 
in  company  wilha  large  Newfoundland  dog,  made,  up  directly 
to  iiis  tyrannical  assailant,  and,  so  assisted,  very  nearly  beat  him 
to  death.  The  stranger  then  retired,  and  was  seen  no  more, 
and  Tray  remained  unmolested  until  the.  return  of  Ins  master. 
The  landlord  naturally  mentioned  a  circumstance  which  was 
the  snbjeqt  of  general  conversation,  and  the  gentleman  beard 
it  with  much  astonishment,  because  convinced  that  the  dog 
bad  absolutely  jonrnied  into  Scotland  to  relate  his  ill  treat¬ 
ment,  and- to  bespeak  the  good  offices  of  the  friend  who  bad 
been  the  companion  of  bis  journey  back,  and  his  assistant  in 
punishing  the 'aggressor.  It  proved  to  have  been  so;  for,  on 
arriving  at  bis  home  in  Highlands,  and  imputing  into  parti- 
in  I  are',  he  found,  as  he. expected,  that  much  surprise,  and  some 
qieasiness,  had  been  exited  by  the  return  of  Tray  alone ;  by 
lie  two  ifogs,  after  meeting,  going  of  together  •"  and  by  -tile. 
vJewfmiiHllander,  after  an  absence  of  several  days,  coating 
sack  again,  foot  sore,  and  nearly  starved,  •  A  i 

Moorish  Conceit. — The  Moors  consider  Spain  as  a  country 
to  which  they  still  have  a  right  to  aspire  ;  and  many  families 
in  Morocco  and  Tetuan,  as  was  affirmed  to  trie  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  resided  in  the  country  for  many  years,  to  this 
day  preserve  the  key  of  the  houses  of  their  ancestors  in  Cas¬ 
tile,  Aragon,  Leou,  &c.  and  hope  to  be  able  one  day  to  use 
them  again. 


.  Lord  Mayor's  Bill  of  Fare. — The  following  is  the 
bdl  of  tare  of  the  feast  given  on  Saturday  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  Sheriffs  to  the  Citizens,  as  arranged  and  provided  by 
r.  Bleadon,  ot  the  London  Tavern.  From  its  contents 
strangers  may  form  some  distinct  conception  of  what  is  meant 
y  a  City  least,  and  by  City  eating.  The  provision  is  provided 
on  a  scale  of  the  capacities  of  1300  guests,  for  that  is  the 
number  of  those  who  signified  their  intention  of  dining  with 
Ins  Lordship  on  Saturday  afternoon: — 

,X>u!ld-3  of  reil1  turtk'>  which  will  till  upwards  of  200  tureens 
—-<00  dishes  oi  game,  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  Sec.  See.  and  some  of  the 
t*?  rlraT 1  sPec‘es.  ^  fowls— 30  peacocks— 4i0  turkevS-STMi. 
beet-24  stewed  rumps lot  beet-48  hams-00  tongues— IS  large  pi«on  uies- 

Ic* &r.-2o  nte  ‘-m h,fcst  ragouts — 128  jJuh*. creams, 

*c.  “0.— 00  Urg,.  luiit  pies — jb  large  marrow  puddings _ OOsalhds _ 4.S  l-ir.r,- 

dishes  ot  curious  cookery,  each  of  which  would  take  a  chapter  to  describe-100 
full-grown  pine  apples— 200  pounds  of  the  finest  grapes-250  i  4  ,'ream  and 
pears,  apples,  ohves,  cakes,  and  dried  fruit  of  the  finest  and  rarest  de^rSpton. 

T  )k  iv  U'T?  onn  °l  aU  k"M,I%trl0,,‘  humble.  poi  t  to  imperial 
iokuy.  12,000  knives  and  forks,  and- 6000  plates  are  ex- 

ne.rted  to  be  enmlove.l  .1 . .  •  .  «Hdle5»  are  ex 


A DV ERTIS EMENT  EXTRA () It D 1 N A 
Interesting  to  Country  Gentlemen. 

A  Gentleman  having  witnessed  with  regret  Count! ___ 
tlernen,  of  the  utmost  respectability,  reduced  in  their  country 
houses  to  the  dulnessof  a  domestic  circle,  and  thereby  fre¬ 
quently  induced  to  attempt  suicide  in  the  fall  of  the  year— or 
what  is  still  more  melancholy,  driven  to  invite  to  their  tables 
those  ancient  and  well-known  families  of  the  Tags,  the  Rags,  j 
and  the  Bobtails ;  and  havingobserved  the  facility  with  which 
the  public  is  supplied  with  job  horses  from  London,  and  books 
from  circulating  libraries,  has  opened  an  office  in  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  Country  Houses  with  a  regular 
succession  of  Guests,  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  An  annual  j 
1  subscriber  of  30  guineas  will  be  supplied  with  four  gaests  a  j 
|  week,  to  be  changed  at  the  will  of  the  Country  Gentleman.  I 
An  annual  subscriber  of  15  guineas  will  be  supplied  with  two 
guests,  to  be  changed  once  a  fortnight.  Non-subscribers  1 
within  25  miles  of  London  may  be  furnished  with  guests  by 
the  day  or  week,  on  being  answerable  for  breakages  on  the 
road.  The  Advertiser’s  catalogue  contains  an  elegant  as¬ 
sortment  of  617  guests,  among  whom  may  be  found  three 
Irish  Peers,  seven  Scotch  ditto,  thirteen  Poor  Baronets,  six 
Yellow  Admirals,  nineteen  Major-Generals  on  half-pay,  who  j 
j  narrate  the  entire  Spanish  war:  seventeen  Dowagers,  314 
i  Old  Maids  on  annuities,  Deaf  and  Dumb  People,  Sportsmen,  i 
and  Gentlemen  who  describe  Paris  and  Fonthill,  may  be  had  j 
at  half-price.  They  cau  all  play  at  cards,  and  generally  with  ■ 
success  if  partners :  and  they  have  no  objection  to  play  in 
a  morning,  if  during  rain.  The  guests  to  be  fed  by  the 
country  gentlemen,  as  in  the  ease  of  jobs  ;  and  claret  to  be 
produced,  if  Scotch  or  Irish  Peers  are  required.  Ifany  guest 
be  disapproved  of,  the  Advertiser  desires  the  country  gen- 
!  tleman  subscriber  will  mark  “  Bore”  against  his  name  in  the 
catalogue,  or  chalk  it  on  his  back  when  he  leaves  the  house, 

|  and  his  place  shall  be  supplied  by  return  of  the  coach. 

Household  Servants. — Servants  in  the  sixteenth 
century1  were  Judd  in  a  greater  degree  of  subjection  than  they 
are  in  the  present ;  as  will  appear  by  the  following  very  curi¬ 
ous  list  of  penalties  kept,  by  the  ancestois  of  an  English 
Baronet,  1565  6,  for  the  purpose  ot  regulating  the  respective 
duties  of  the  household  servants  : — 

That  no  servant  be  absent  from  prayer,  at  morning  or 
evening,  without  a  lawful  excuse,  to  be  alleged  within  one 
xlay  after,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  for  every  time  2d. 

That  none  swear  any  oath,  upon  pain  for  every  one  Id. 

That  no  man  leave  any  door  open  that  he  findelh  shut, 
without  there  be  cause,  upon  pain  for  every  time.  id. 

That  none  of  the  men  be  in  bed  from  Our  Lady-day  |to 
Michaelmas,  after  0  of  the  clock  in  the  morning;  nor  out  of 
his  bed,  al  ter  10  of  the  dock  at  night ;  nor  from  Michaelmas  till 
Our  Lady-day,  in  bed  after  7  in  the  morning,  nor  out  after  9 
at  night,  without  reasonable  cause,  on  pain  of  2d. 

That  no  man’s  bed  be  unmade,  nor  fire  or  candle  box  un¬ 
clean,  after  8  of  the  dock  in  the  morning,  on  pain  of  id. 

That  no  man  commit  any  nuisance  within  either  of  the  courts 
upon  pain  of  every  time  it  shall  be  proved  Id. 

That  no  man  teach  any  of  the  children  an  unhonest  speech, 
on  pain  of  4d. 

That  no  man  wait  at  the  table  without  a  trencher  in  his  hand 
except  it  be  upon  some  good  cause,  on  pain  of  Id. 

That  no  man  appointed  to  wait  at  my  table  be  absent  at 
meal,  without  reasonable  cause,  on  pain  of  Id. 

If  any  man  break  a  glass,  he  shall  answer  the  price  thereof 
out  ofhis  wages;  and  ifitbenot  known  who  broke  it,  the  but¬ 
ler  shall  pay  for  it,  on  pain  of  12d. 

The  table  must  be  covered  half  an  lionr  before.  11  at  dinner, 
andG  at  supper,  or  before,  on  pain  of  2d, 

That  meat  be  ready  at  11  or  before  at  dinner,  and  0  or 
before,  at  supper,  on  pain  of  6d. 

That  none  he  absent,  withont  leave  or  good  cause,  the 
whole  day,  or  any  part  ot  it,  on  pain  of  4d. 

That  no  man  strike  his  fellow  on  pain  of  loss  of  service;  nor 
revile  or  threaten,  or  provoke  one  another  to  strike,  on  pain 
of  12d. 

That  no  man  come  to  the  kitchen  without  reasonable  cause 
on  pain  of  Id.  and  the  cook  likewise  to  forfeit  Id. 

That  none  toy  with  the  maids,  on  pain  of  4d. 

That  no  man  wear  foul  shirt  on  Sunday,  nor  broken  hose  or 
shoes,  or  donblett  without  buttons,  on  pain  of  Id. 

That  when  any  stranger  goeth  hence,  the  chamber  be  i 
dressed  up  again  within  4  hours  after,  on  pain  of  Id. 

That  the  hall  be  made  clean  every  day,  by  eight  in  the 
winter,  and  7  in  the  summer, on  pain  of  him  thatshould  do  it  Id. 

That  the  court-gate  be  shut  each  meal,  ami  not  opened 
during  dinner  and  supper,  without  just  cause,  on  pain  the 
porter  to  forfeit  for  every  time  Id. 

That  ail  stairs  in  the  house,  and  other  rooms  that  need  shall  1 
require,  be  made  clean  on  Friday  after  dinner,  on  pain  of ! 
forfeiture  of  every  one  whom  it  shall  belong  unto  3d. 

All  which  sums  shall  be  duly  paid  each  quarter-day  out  of 
their  wages,  and  bestowed  on  the  poor. 


Mode  of  Punishing  an  Aldermbn.^ln  Stiype  Stow,  \ 
is  the  f6lfomp^.0xt|‘M.Vfcop^th^.^Q.cieBt  City.' .Records::,  | 
“  Nieba^<’^y{F^dViri;^lt4rgi|U»»'i)aythg«egleqte(L.4^hevtiig  I 
„cjoak,  whieji  fe  psgh'l.’iosvje- the  .prpcei'^qji— therefore  )t  is  -acl- 
‘iud'getVJjy  fy* ttW-jpdtii;  sjfayor  aiict^ldemjeh  ‘shall  all  • 

;  Rffeakrast  with' film.'  Tins  penally  is  aw&rcted  dnliitu  us^Jpnnish- 
njeut  for  hisv covetousness.”  *' 

Anecdotes  of  a  North  Country  Clergyman. — A  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  Matlison  was  minister  of  Patteesdale,  in 
Westmoreland,  sixty  years,  and  died  lately  at  the  age  of  ninety.  1 
During  the  early  part  of  bis  life,  bis  benefice  brought  him  only 
j.  £12  a  year ;  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  £18,  which  it  never 
t  exceeded.  Qu  this  Income  tie  married,  brought. op  four  chit- 1 
diet],  and  lived  comfortably  with  his  neighbours.;  educated  a  ’ 
son  at  the  university,  and  left  upwards  of  £1000  behind  him. 
With  that  singular  simplicity,  and  inattention  to  forms,  which 
characterize  a  country  life,  he  himself  read  the  burial  set  vice 
over  bis  mother;  he  married  his  father  to  a  second  wife,  and 
,  afterwards  buried  him  :  lie  published  bis  own  banns  of  mar 

...ii It  ci  it; rm m ti  vi'lmm  hf»  lin i\  fminpilu  olrrUton...!  . 
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ANKGUUlkS  PACHA. 

.  After  the  taking  of  Preveza,  Aii,«i;dcred  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Greeks,  who  had  been  taken  in,, arms  and  had  implored 
a  capitulatioo,  to  be  brought  before  him.,  n, They  were  succes¬ 
sively  dragged  out  slowly  by  the  huir,.6*i<?,  by  one,  from  the 
hold  of  a  vessel  into  which  they  had  heed  forced  the  nio-ht 
before.  In  vain  did  they  raise  their  suppliant  hands ;  he  oulf - 
answered  their  cries  for  mercy  by  giving  the  signal  at  which 

the  still  imploring  Tips  were  made  to  bite  the  dust.  At  the 
fall  of  eaoh  unfortunate  victim  the  bystanders  raised  a  shout 
of  exultation,  and  immediately  stripped  the  body!  Towards 
the  close  of  this  bloody  tragedy,  the  arm  of  the  executioner,  i 
a  negro,  became  nerveless,  his  knees  shook,  and  whether  from 
fatigue  or  suffocation  produced  by  the  overpowering  effluvia 
of  human  blood,  he  tell  upon  the  bodies  of  his  still  reeking 
victims,  and  expired  iu  the  presence  of  Ali. 

The  grand  seraglio  which  he  had  greeted  atiTepelini  was  in 
IMS  destroyed  in  the  night  by  fire,  lu  this-momeiit  of  terror, 
which  was  increased  by  a  storm  ofthynder,  lightning,  and 
rain,  the  women  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  harem;  but 
wore  driven  back  by  the  eunuchs  their  guards,  who  would 
rather  they  should  perish  by  the  flames  than  bo  exposed  to 
the  looks  of  the  profane;  so  inveterate  are  Mahometan  pre¬ 
judices.  In  this  cruel  extremity,  they  broke  through  the 
windows,  and  thus  escaped.  So  great  was  the  terror  of  his 
officers  at  the  rage  into  which  they  knew  the  intelligence 
would  throw  him,  that  they  announced  the  misfortune  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  caused  by  lightning.  Ali  immediately  conceived 
the  project  of  rebuilding  this  edifice  without  its  costing  him 
a  penny.  He  proceeded  thus:  he  caused  it  to  be  generally 
reported  throughout  all  his  dominions,  that  the  anger  of, 
Heaven  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  that  Ali  had  no  longer  in 
the  place  of  his  birth  an  asylum  in  which  he  could  lay  his 
head.  In  his  distress  he  invited  those  who  were  most  faithful 
among  his  vassals  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  he  named  the 
day  on  which  he  would  receive  their  offerings.  The  day 
having  arrived,  Tepelini  was  filled  with  an  immense  crowd, 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  Albania,  each  anxious,  for  his 
personal  safety,  to  be  the  foremost  iu  presenting  his  reputed 
voluutary  contribution.  At  the  outer  door  of  the  burut  sera¬ 
glio,  Ali  appeared  seated  on  an  old  mat,  his  legs  crossed,  and 
his  head  uncovered,  holding  the  red  Albanian  bonnet  destined 
to  receive  the  extorted  alms  of  his  subjects.  Many  of  bis 
adherents,  who  were  too  poor  for  him  to  expect  any  thing 
from  them,  had  secretly  been  furnished  with  considerable 
sums,  which  they  brought  as  a  voluntary  gift ;  an  example  of 
zeal  which  everv  Bey  or  Primate  was  emulous  to  follow.  Did 
the  offering  fall  short  of  Ali’s  expectations,  he  was  seen  lo 
compare  it  with  that  of  those  who,  he  said,  had  deprived  ^ 
themselvoB  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  give  him  a  proof 
of  their  devotion  and  attachment.  “Take,”  said  he,  “  take  ' 
back  your  money  ;  keep  it  for  your  own  wants;  what  advan¬ 
tage  can  such  a  trifle  be  to  Ali,jlie  victim  of  celestial  wrath?” 
This  was  sufficient — the  presents  were,  doubled,  nay, .tripled 
at  these  words;  and  by  this  well  acted  farce  Ali  obtained  a 
sum  much  more  considerable  than  was  required  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  his  magnificent  seraglio. 

Mourning. — A  French  writer  gives  a  neat  summary 
of  the  different  observances  among  mankind  relative  to 
mourning  and  funeral  ceremonies.  All  the  world,  lie  says,  is 
acquainted  with  the  magnificence  of  the  Roman  obsequies" and 
funeral  games.  The  Greeks  also  burnt  the  corpses  of  distin¬ 
guished  individuals,  with  funereal  feasts,  and  the  lamentation  of 
hired  weepers,  though  they  generally  displayed  a  less  sumptuous 
grief  and  a  befter-regulated  piety.  The  Persians  buried  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  ;  the  Scythians  ale  them  ;  the  Indians  envd- 
loped  them,  for  preservation’s  sake,  in  a  sort  of  lacker  ;  the 
Egyptians  embalmed  and  dried  them,  exhibited  them  on  festival  i 
days,  placed  them  at  table  amongst  their  guests,  guarded  them 
as  their  most  precious  possessions,  and  lent  and  borrowed 
money  upon  these  strange  pledges.  In  our  time,  the  custom 
of  dancing  at  funerals  is  only  practised  in  India  and  among 
some  savage  nations;  but  funeral  entertainments  still  prevail 
in  many  European  countries.  Among  otiiers,  the  ceremony 
is  solemn  and  silent,  which  nevertheless  does  not  interfere  with 
the.  wisli  that  all  may  be  forgotten  as  speedily  as  possible.  We 
observe  more  ostentatious  rites  for  persons  of  consequence: 
their  carriages  follow  them  lo  the  grave,  and  sometimes  their 
horse  is  paraded,  which,  having  been  made  to  fast,  seems  to 
partake  of  the  affliction  of  the  occasion.  The  Orientals,  from 
whom  we  borrow  this  custom,  went  further they  made  the 
horses  in  the  funeral  possessions  weep,  by  blowing  a  particular 
powder  up  their  nostrils! 

In  Italy,  the  mourning  was  formerly  white  for  women  and 
brown  for  men;  iu  China  it  is  white ;  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and 
Armenia,  it  is  bine;  in  Egypt  yellow  ;  in  Ethiopia  grey.  Each 
of  these  colours  had  originally  its  mystical  signification.  White 
is  the  emblem  of  purity;  celestial  blue  indicates  the  space 
where  tiie  soul  ranges  after  death;  yellow,  or  the  tinge  of 
dead  leaves,  exhibits  death  as  the  end  of  human  hope,  and 
man  falling  like  the  leaf  of  Autumn  ;  giey  presents  the  colour 
of  the  earth,  our  common  mother;  and  black,  the  funeral  | 
costume  now  adopted  throughout  Europe,  is  an  allusion  to  the 
eternal  night. 

In  England,  the  King  never  wears  black :  be  is  clothed  in 
purple, as  mourning.  Till  the  reign  ofCharles  VIII.  white  was 
the  funereal  gaib  in  France.  The  Emperor  Leopold,  who  died 
in  1705,  used  to  suffer  his  beard  to  grow  in  disorder  during  the 
whole  period  of  mourning:  in  this  lie  imitated  the  Jews. 
The  dowager  Empresses  never  left  off  weeds,  and  their  apart¬ 
ments  were  hung  with  black  till  their  death. 

The  Chancellor  of  France  is  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom 
who  never  wears  mourning.  The  brothers,  nephews,  and  con- 
sins  of  Popes  never  wear  it :  the  happiness  of  having  a  Pope  in 
llie  family  is  too  great  to  allow  them  to  be  afflicted  even  by 
bis  death. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  usages  is  perhaps  that 
of  the  people  of  those  ancient  nations  who  dressed  themselves 
as  women  when  they  lost  their  relations,  in  order,  it  is  said,, 
that. the  ridicule  attached  to  their  vestments  might  make  them 
ashamed  of  their  grief. — Lil.  Gaz. 

Anecdote. — -A  man  who  boasted  that  lie  knew  how  to 
employ  his  time  to  tiie  best  advantage,  told  a  fiiend  that  he 
never  walked  ont  without  a  book  in  his  hand,  “  Well!  ’  re¬ 
plied  the  other,  “  that  is  the  best  wav  to  read  without  advan¬ 
tage.  and  wa*k  without  pleasure.” 


INCONSlai  UN UY  or  HUMAN  GHARAUfJ6.K. 

“  The  contrast  betweeuCharlesthe  Vth’s  conduct,*  and  that 
1  of  Pope  Paul  the  iVth,  at  this  juncture,  was  so  obvious,  that 
it  struck  even  the  most  careless  observers  ;  nor  was  the  com¬ 
parison  which  they  made  to  the  advantage  of  Paul.  The 
former,  a  conqueror,  born  to  reign,  long  accustomed  to  the 
splendour  which  accompanies  supreme  power,  and  to  those 
busy  and  interesting  scenes  in  which  an  active  ambition  had 
engaged  him,  quitted  the  world  at  a  period  of  life  not  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  he  might  close  the  evening  of  his  days  iu  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  secure  some  interval  for  sober  thought  aud  seri¬ 
ous  recollection.  The  latter,  a  priest,  who  had  passed  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  the  shade  of  the  schools,  aud  in  the 
study  of  the  speculative  sciences  ;  who  was  seemingly  so  de¬ 
tached  from  the  world  that  lie  had  shut  himself  up  for  many 
years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister,  and  who  was  not  raised  to 
the  Papal  throne  till  he  had  reached  the  extremity  of  old  age; 
discovered  at  once  all  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  ambition, 
and  formed  extensive  schemes  ;  in  orifer  to  accomplish  which, 
he  scrupled  not  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  discord,  and  to  kindle 
the  flames  of  war  In  every  corner  of  Europe.  But  Paul,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  opiuious  or  censures  of  mankind,  held  on  his 
own  course  with  his  wonted  arrogance  and  violence.*'— 
Robertson's  Charles  the  Vih. 

*  It  was  not  piety  or  humility  that  drove  Charles  V.  into  a 
monastery;  but  the  gout  which  rendered  him  incapable  of 
transacting  business :  he  took  Torriano,  an  ingenious  mecha¬ 
nic,  into  the  convent  with  him,  and  employed  most  of  his 
leisure  hours  in  making  and  inventing  machines.  I  wonder 
if  any  of  them  survived  his  religious  and  political  machinery. 

Ben  Anus,  the  ancient  seat  of  lirah  minicat  learning. — The 
very  first  aspect  of  Benares  is  fine  ;  and,  when  you  come 
opposite  to  one  of  its  central  ghauts,  very  striking.  It 
extends  about  four  miles  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river,  which  makes  here  a  bold  sweeping  curve.  Its  build- 
nigs,  which  are  crowded,  built  ofstone  or  brick,  und  uniquely 
lofty;  its  large  ghauts,  with  long  and  handsome  flights 
of  steps ;  here  and  there,  the  sculptured  pyramidal  tops 
of  small  pagodas;  one  mosque,  with  its  gilded  doma 
glittering  in  the  sun-beam,  and  two  proud  and  towering 
utiuui  s.vising  one  above  another,  form  a  grand  and  imposing 
coup  d' ceil.  The  city  is  only  to  be  visited  on  horseback,  or 
in  a  palanquin,  from  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
lu  the  heart  of  this  strange  city,  you  arc  borne  through  n 
labyrinth  of  lanes,  with  houses  of  six  or  seven  stories  high  on  { 
each  side,  communicating  with  each  other  above,  iu  some 
places  by  small  bridges  thrown  across  the  streets.  These 
houses  are  of  stone  or  brick  ;  and  many  of  them  are  painted 
either  iu  plain  colours  or  stripes,  or  with  representations  of 
the  Hindoo  deities.  Every  bazaar  or  street  containing  shops,  ’ 

Jrou  find  a  little,  aud  but  a  little,  wider  than  the  others.  Shops  j 
tere  stand  indistinct  and  separale  streets,  according  to  their 
goods  and  trades.  In  oue.all  are  embroiderers  in  muslin,  which 
they  work  herein  gold  and  silver  most  beautifully;  iu  another, 
silk  merchants;  in  another,  are  displayed  shawls ;  in  some, 
shops  tilled  only  with  slippers;  in  one, jewel-merchants;  in 
the  next,  mere  lapidaries.  Several  contiguous  streets  are 
filled  entirely  with  the  workmen  in  brass,  who  make  the  small 
brazen  Idols ;  also  the  various  urns,  dishes,  vessels,  lamps, 
which  the  Hindoos  require  either  for  domestic  or  sacred  pur¬ 
poses.  These  shops  make  a  very  bright  and  shewy  display ;  i 
aud,  from  the  ancient  forms,  various  sizes,  and  patterns  of 
their  vessels,  attract  your  attention  strongly.  Yon  meet 
numbers  of  the  naked  officiating  Brahmins  indeed,  but  you  also 
see  here  a  distinct  class  of  wealthy  Brahmins,  most  richly 
dressed  iu  fine  mustiu  turbans,  vests  of  the  most  beuntiful 
silks,  and  valuable  shawls.  Their  conveyances  out  of  the 
city  are  the  open  native  palanquins,  with  crimson  canopies ; 
or  nackrees,  sometimes  very  naudsome,  and  drawn  by  two 
shewy  horses,  with  long  flowing  manes. 

*  The  women  in  Benares  (for  many  of  high  cast  fetch  all 
their  own  water)  are  beaqtifully  formed,  wear  garmeats  of 
the  richest  dyes,  and  walk  most  gracefully.  But  these  are 
minor  features ; — innumerable  Hindoo  youth,  of  high  cast,  arc 
sent  hither  for  education.  Tbeyjiave  not  colleges  or  schools, 
but  reside  six  or  seven  in  each  Brahmin's  or  Pundit's 
house,  aud  pursue  the  studies. which  he  enjoins.  There- are 
eight  thousand  houses  in  Benares,  belonging  to  Brahmins : 
what  number  may  receive  students  I  know  not,  perhaps  not 
more  than  one  thousand.’ — Sketches  of  India. 

The  Tomb  of  Acbar.— As  I  drew  near  I  could  not  take  my 
eyes  from  its  dome,  white  with  such  cold  calm  lustre  as  sheds 
the  pure  uusuilied  top  of  a  suow-crowued  mountain.  1  could 
not  pause  at  the  magnificent  gateway  $  I  could  uot  loiter  as 
I  paced  up  the  garden ;  till,  tVom  near  a  basin  in  the 
centre,  where  fountains  murmur  and  play,  the  view  of 
a  lofty  and  polished  dome  of  marble,  and  of  the  graceful 
and  elegant  detached  tninarsof  the  same  beautiful  material., 
Pariau  iu  whiteness,  rising  above  a  thick  bed  of  dark  foliage, 
formed  by  the  intervening  trees,  arrested  my  step,  and 
fixed  lor  several  minutes  my  admiring  gaze.  I  thence  moved 

slowly  forward,  asctqaded  Ihe  terraced  area  on  which  the 
building  stands,  and  walked,  whenever  I  trod,  on  marble. 
The.  front  of  this  splendid  mausoleum,  adorned  with  bonjer- 
ings  of  flowers,  and  beaded  by  inscriptions  from  tiie  Koran,  the 
former  executed  with  due  attention  to  colouring  and  form, 
both  of  leaf  and  flower,  entirely  inlaid  with  stones  more  or 
less  precious,  and  the  latter  composed  of  Arabic  characters 
cut  with  freedom  nndboldnesr  out  of  theblackest  marble,  and 
then  closely  and  beautifully  let  into  the  white,  perfectly  usto-  ( 
nielios  you.  But,  when  led  within  the  dome,  where  stand  two 
small  sarcophagi  covered  with  the  most  delicate  mosaic,  and 
surrounded  by  waits  of  mosiac  to  correspond,  without  a  leaf, 
u  flower,  or  a  petal  wanting :  when  you  see  cornelians,  agates, 
blood-stones,  opals,  pebbles,  aud  marbles  of  all  colours 
wrought  into  the  finest  mosaic,  aud  producing  an  effect  at  ! 
once  rich,  chaste, and  so  perfectly  natural,  that  the  easier  art 
of  the  fainter  seems  mocked,  yon  are  silent.  They  tell  you, 
and  they  tell  you  truly,  that  it  is  the  most  superb  mauso-  | 
leum  In  the  world.  Pride  must  have  been  ingenious  in  devis-  I 
insr  a  work  so  costly,  and  the  artist  must  have  laboured  with 
delighted  wonder,  as  the  precious  materials  for  this  sumptu¬ 
ous  edifice  were  displayed  in  rich  abundance  before  him. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  exhibited  in  any  work  of  the  same 
I  size  such  a  regardless  disdain  of  the  expense  which  might  be 
incurred.  The  whole,  whether  seen  inside  or  out,  looks  as 
if  the  scaffolding  had.  not  long  been  clear e<ta\vay,  and  it  was 
just  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  architect.  The  delicacy 
may  he  in  some  degree  guessed,  by  those  who  had  never  seen 
it,  from  the, expression  of  Zophani,  an, Italian  painter,  who, 
after  gazing  long-  upon  it  with  fixed  admiration,  said,  that  it 
wanted  nothing  but  a  glass-case  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
cover  and  protect  i t.—Ihid. 
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Prompter. — Downes,  who  held  this  situation  forty-two 
years  in  Sir  William  D’Avenant’s  company,  at  Lincoln  s-inn- 
fields  and  Dorset-gardens,  styles  himself  “  book-keeper  and 
prompter.”  The  former  of  which  titles  is  said  not  to  have 
meant  one  who  kept  accounts,  but  the  person  who  was  in¬ 
ti  listed  with,  and  held  a  book  of  the  play,  in  order  to  furnish 
the  performers  with  written  parts,  and  to  prompt  them 
when  necessary.  In  the  Spanish  Tragedy  ;  or,  Hieronimo  is 
Mad  again,  a  play  is  introduced,  as  in  Hamlet,  and  this  is 
spoken  relative  to  it  : — 

“  Here,  brother,  you  shall  be  the  hook  keeper, 

This  \%  the  argument  of  that,  they  shew.” 

Old  Plays,  1780,  vol.  ill.  p.224.  ^ 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  introduction  to  Cynthia's  Revels,  calls 
this  retainer  to  the  stage  the  Book-holder. 

Female  Characters. — It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time 
of  Shakspeare,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  female  cha¬ 
racters  were  represented  by  boys  or  young  men.  However 
strange  this  may  appear  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  the  women's  parts  performed  by  females,  it  should  he 
remembered  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  English  stage,  whole 
play*  were  performed  by  the  boys  of  Queen  Elizabeth  s 
Chapel,  as  is  now  the  case  occasionally  at  W  estminster  and 
other  great  schools,  and  one  boy  (S.  Pavy),  who  died  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  was  so  admirable  an  actor  of  old  men,j hat 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  elegant  epitaph  on  him,  says  the  hates 
thought  him  one,  and  therefore  cut  his  thread  of  life— 

“  Yeeres  he  number’d  scarce  thirteen,  when  Fates 
turn’d  cruel!, 

Yet  three  fill’d  Zodiackesliad  he  been  the  stage’s  jewell ; 

And  did  act  (what  we  now  mourn)  old  men  so  duely. 

As  sooth,  the  Parcoc  thought  him  one,  lie  play’d  so 
truely. 

So,  by  error,  to  his  fate  they  all  consented ; 

But  viewing  him  since,  (alas,  too  late)  1  they  have  re¬ 
pented, 

And  have  sought,  (to  give  new  birth)  in  bathes  to  steepe 

him ;  1 

But,  being  much  too  good  for  earth,  Heay’n  vows  to  keep 
him.”  f  1 

This  celebrated  child  performed  originally  in  Jonson' ’« j 
Cynthia's  Revels  and  Poetaster,  in  the  years  1600  and  j 
1601.  (  ! 

Before  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  hoys  continued  to  be  i 
trained  to  act  women’s  characters  ;  during  the  suspension  of 
the  theatres  they  had  outlived  and  outgrown  the  proper 
age  and  size  for  female  personification;  the  introduction  ! 
therefore  of  women  on  the  stage  (its  greatest  beauty  and 
ornament)  seems  to,  have  resulted  from  necessity.  In 
“  A  Prologue  to  the  King,”  in  Jordan’s  Royal  Arbor,  p.  12.  ] 
is  the  following  passage  : — 

“  For  doubting  we  should  never  play  agen. 

We  have  play’d  all  our  women  into  men, 

That  are  of  such  large  size  for  flesh  and  bones, 

They’i  rather  taken  be  for  Amazons 
Than  tender  maids.” — 

And  In  the  Prologue  for  Desdemona — this  : 

“  Our  women  are  defective,  and  so  siz’d 

You’d  think  they  were  some  of  the  guard  disguis’d. 

For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act  that  are  between 
Eorty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen  ; 

With  hone  so  large,  and  nerve  so  incomplyant ; 

When  you  call  Desdemona — Enter  Giant!” 

Sir  William  D’Avenant,  in  imitation  of  the  foreign  theatres, 
first  introduced  females  in  the  scene,  and  Mrs.  Betterton  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  woman  that  appeared  on  the  En¬ 
glish  stage.  Andrew  Pennywicke  played  the  part  of  Ma- 
tida,  in  a  tragedy  of  Davenport’s,  in  1655,  and  Kynaston 
acted  several  female  parts  after  the  Restoration.  The  Per¬ 
son's  Wedding,  by  Thomas  Killegrew — and  which  met  with 
the  most  general  approbation, — it  is  remarkable,  was  acted 
by  women  only. 

The  anecdote  of  King  Charles  the  Second  waiting  till  the 
heroine  of  a  play  was  shaved,  is  well  known. 

Theatres. — Prynne,  in  his  Hist  io-Mastrix,  reckons  up 
nineteen  playhouses  in  London,  about  the  year  1630,  and 
Rymer,  no  less  than  twenty-three.  These,  however,  includ¬ 
ed  inns  and  other  casual  places  for  stage  representation. 
The  public  theatres,  properly  so  called,  consisted  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  of  six— viz.  the  Black  Friars’  company;  the  Red 
Bull,  in  St.  John’s-street,  Clerkenwell;  another  in  Salisbury- 
court.  Fleet-street :  another  at  the  Globe,  Batikside ;  and 
the  sixth  at  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury-lane  :  and  a  little  bt  fore, 
the  Theatr  e,  or  Curtain,  at  Holi-well,  by  Shoreditch;  the  For¬ 
tune,  Golden-lane,  and  the  Swan,  the  Rose,  and  the  Hope, 
Batikside.  Of  these,  the  Globe  was  burnt  down  in  .1613; 
and  the  Fortune  shared  a  similar  fate  in  1617*  The  Cockpit, 
or  playhouse  in  Drury-lane,  was,  in  1623,  pulled  down  by  the 
mob,  and  alt  the  apparel  torn  to  pieces  ;  and  by  the  fall  of 
the  playhouse  in  Black  Friars,  according  to  Camden’s  An¬ 
nals  of  James  I.,  81  persons  of  quality  were  killed. 

Shakspeare. — In  the  list  (specifying  fifteen  plays )  acted 
at  thp  original  opening  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  after  the  Re¬ 
storation,  there  are  seven  of  Beaut’  ont'and  Fletfthei’s  nam¬ 
ed  ;  three  of  Ben  Jonson’s  ;  unc|  only  three  of  Shakspeare’s ; 
and,  in  a  subsequent  list  of  other  pljtys  performed  at  the 
same  theatre  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  season,  and 
which  contains  the  names  and  casts  of  twenty  one  plays, 
there  is  only  one  of  Shakspeare’s  mentioned  ;  so  little  was 
this  great  author  known  and  followed  at  that  time. 

Actors  ihe  following  is  Downes’ account  of  the  per¬ 
formers  who  succeeded  the  company  of  Charles  the  Second’s 
time,  or  what  may  be  called  the  school  before  Garrick. 

Mr.  Wilks.  Proper  and  comely  in  person ;  of  graceful 
poit,  mien,  and  air;  void  of  affectation  ;  his  elevations  and 
cadences  just,  congruent  to  elocution,  especially  in  <renteel 
comedy ;  not  inferior  in  tragedy.  The  emission  of  his  word* 
tree,  easy  and  natural,  attracting  attentive  silence  ‘in  his 
audience  (I  mean  the  judicious),  except  where  there  are 
unnatural  rants  j  as. 
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.“nd  h,®k  t!,e  gods,  like  footballs,  as  I  fiv 
Which,  as  the  poet  Durfcy  has  it 

1  ut  the  voice  to  such  obstreperous  stretch, 
snilth  s  bellows’  lungs  only  can  reach.” 

Mr.  C \ n v; it  (Cibber),  a  gentleman  of  his  time,  has  arriv¬ 
ed  to  an  exceeding  perfection  in  hitting  justly  the  humour  of 
starch  t  beau  or  top  ;  as  the  Lord  Fopping  ton.  Sir  Fopling, 
and  Courtly ;  equalling  in  the  last  the  late  eminent  Mr. 
Mont  to  it ;  nor  much  inferior  in  tragedy,  had  nature  given 
him  lungs  strenuous  to  his  finished ‘judgment. 

Mr.  Estcourt  —He  has  the  humour  (nature  enduing  him 
wit h  an  easy,  Iree,  unaffected  mode  of  elocution)  in  comedy 
always  to  kctificate  h;s  audience,  especially  quality  (witness 
Serjeant  Kite.)  He’s  not  excellent  only  in  that,  but  a  super¬ 
lative  mimic. 

Mr.  Booth.— A  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  of  form 
venust ;  of  mellifluent  pronunciation,  having  proper  gesti¬ 
culations,  which  are  graceful  attendants  of  true  elocution  ; 
of  his  time  a  most  complete  tragedian. — Note.  Booth  was 
at  .this  time  kept  under  by  the  jealousy  of  Wilks,  wM,  with 
a  high  hand,  put  Mills,  a  very  inferior  actor,  over  his  head. 

Mr.  Johnson. —  He’s  skilful  in  the  art  of  painting,  which 
is  a  great  adjument,  very  promovent  to  the  art  of  true  do-  j 
cutisn,  which  )3  always  requireable  in  him  that  bears  the  j 
name  of  an  actor ;  he  has  the  happiness  to  gain  applause 
from  Court  and  city;  witness  Morose,  C&rbaccio ,  Mr.  Hot¬ 
head,  and  several  others.  He  is  a  true  copy  of  Mr.  Under- 
hill,  whom  Sir  Win.  D’Avenant  judged,  forty  years  ago,  in  j 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  the  truest  comedian  in  the  company. — 

The  printing  alluded  to  as  a  qualification  in  this  actor, 
is  probably  to  be  understood  of  painting  th efupe,  and  mark¬ 
ing  it  wirb-4ndi  .lid*;  <o  imitafe  The  wrinkles  of  old  age,  a 
custom  formerly  carried  to  excess  on  the  stage,  though  now 
a  good  deal  disused.  Some  actors  in  their  use  of  this, 
though  themselves  actually  older  than  the  characters  they 
were  to  represent,  were  so  lavish,  masking  their  faces  with 
biark  lines  of  Indian  ink  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  looking  through  a  mask  of  wire.  Mr.  Garrick’s 
skill  in  the  necessary  preparation  of  his  face  for  the  aged 
and  yen’,  ruble  Lear  and  Lusignan,  is  said  to  have  been  as 
remarkable  as  ins  performance  of  those  characters  was  ad¬ 
mirable.] 

Mr.  Dogget. — On  the  stage  he’s  very  aspectaband,  wear¬ 
ing  fa  fee;  in  id’s  face,  his  thoughts  deliberately  framing  his 
■utterance  congruous  to  bis  looks  ;  he  is  the  only  comic  ori¬ 
ginal  now  extant ;  witness  Ben,  Solon,  Nick,  in  the  Jew  of 
Venice,  ike. 

Mr.  Pi \ keth max’. — He’s  the  darling  of  Fortunutus — he 
has  gained  more  in  theatres  and  fairs  in  twelve  years,  than 
those  who 'hav.o  tugged  at  the  oar  of  acting  these  fifty.(*) 

Next  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Powell  Mr.  Bullock  ;  the  two  first 
excel  in  tragedy,  the  other  in  comedy. 

These  performers,  and  some  of  their  contemporaries, 
are  thus  noticed  in  an  illiberal  tract  of  the  time,  called  “  A 
Comparison  between  the  two  Stages,”  ike.— 

R.  Ay,.  but  Powell  ? 

C.  is  an  idle  follow,  that  neither  minds  his  business 
nor  lives  quietly  in  any  community, 

“  R.  And  Mrs.  Bracegirdle — 

“  C.  Is  n  haughty,  conceited  woman,  that  has  got  more 
money  by  dissembling  her  levvdness  than  others  by  profess¬ 
ing  it. 

“  R.  Bijt  prithee  look  o’  this  side ;  there’s  Cibber,  a 
p®  it,  and  a  fiiie  actor. 

“  C.  And  one  that’s  always Tqpining  ut  the  success  of 
others,  and  upon  the  stage  makes  all  ins  fellow-actors  uneasy. 

“  IT.  Btit  PmRethm.m,  the  flower  of — 

“  C.  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  the  idol  of  the  rabble — a 
fellofv  that .  ovirdoes  every  thing,  and  spoils  many  apart 
'.vjy'hlhis  own  stuff 

;  -i‘?  ;R.  T  If  erf  there’s  the  noble  Ben’s  namesake — 
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11  C.  Is  or  might  be  a  good  comedian,  hut  lie  has  the  vice 
of  all  others — he’s  too  fond  of  his  own  merit. 

“  R.  Oh,  but  Bulloek — 

“  C.  Is  the  best  comedian  that  has  trod  the  stage  since 
Noakes  and  Lee  (Leigh),  and  a  fellow  that  has  a  very  hum¬ 
ble  opinion  of  himself. 

“  R.  Then  there’s  Mrs.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Oldfield, fMrs.Ver- 
bruggen — 

“  C.  The  last  is  a  miracle  ;  but  the  others  mere  rubbish, 
that  ought  to  be  swept  off  the  stage  with  the  tilth  and  dust.” 

I  must  not  omit  praises  due  to  Mr.  Betterton,  t lie  first 
and  now  only  remains  of  the  old  stock  of  Sir  W.  D’Avenant, 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields.  He,  like  an  old  spreading  oak,  now 
stands  fixt,  environed  round  with  brave,  young,  growing, 
flourishing  plants.  There  needs  nothing  more  to  speak  his 
fame  than  the  following  parts  : — Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre, 
The  Mad  Lover,  Richard  the  Third,  King  Lear,  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  Timon  of  Athens,  Othello ,  Oedipus,  Juflier,  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Sir  John  Falstaff.  Bo  true  is  Mr. 
Dryden’s  praise  of  him — 

“  He,  like  the  setting  sun,  still  shoots  a  glimmering  ray, 

Like  ancient  Rome,  majestic  in  decay.” 

[The  precise  praise  here  bestowed  on  Betterton 
(with  tliis  slight  account  of  whom  our  author  finishes  his 
theatrical  biography)  was,  no  doubt,  well  merited,  and  is, 
indeed,  confirmed  by  the  approbation  ef  the  first  critics ; 
and  whether  he  or  Garrick  was  more  excellent  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear,  &c.,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  Those  who  remember  the  latter,  however, 
speak  confidently  as  to  his  superior  excellence  in  a  greater 
variety  of  characters — the  most  sublime,  terrible,  or  pathe¬ 
tic  in  tragedy  ;  the  most  humorous,  vacant,  or  vivacious 
in  comedy  ;  the  arduous  medium  between  both,  of  which 
his  chief  d’oeuvre,  Kitely,  was  a  perfect  instance";  the  most 
abject  and  ridiculous  of  farce  ;  die  hero,  the  lunatic,  the 
villain,  the  lover,  the  rake,  the  fop,  the  drunkard,  the  valet, 
the  clown,  the  idiot,  the  hoary  monarch,  or  playful  school¬ 
boys,  all  were  to  him  as  himself,  and  he  to  his  audience  as 
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Motto — “  Si  tu  scis,  melior  ego.” 

Advertisement. — Mr.  Cibber  is  gu.liy  of  omissions,  that 
le  bath  not  given  us  any  description  of  the  several  person- 
,ges’  beauties  or  faults — faults  (l  say)  of  the  several 
ictors,  & c.  for 

Nemo  sine  crimine  vivit. 

)r,  as  the  late  Dake  of  Buckingham  says  of  characters,  that 
o  3ho\v  a  man  not  defective, 

- were  to  draw 

A  faultless  monster  that  the  world  ne’er  saw. 


MR.  BETTERTON, 

Although  a  superlative  good  actor),  laboured  under  ill 
igure,  being  clumsily  made,  having  a  great  head,  a  short 
hick  neck,  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  and  had  fat  short  arms, 
which  he  rarely  lilted  higher  than  his  stomach.  His  left 
land  frequently  lodged  in  his  breast,  between  his  coat  so  d 
vaistcoat,  while  with  his  right  he  piepared  his  speech.  His 
ictions  were  few,  but  just.  He  had  little  eyes,  and  a  broad  f 
ace,  a  little  pock-fretten,  a  corpulent  body,  and  thick  legs, 
vith  large  feet.  He  was  better  to  meet  than  to  follow;  for 
lis  aspect  was  serious,  venerable,  and  majestic ;  in  his  latter 
ime  a  little  paralytic.  His  voice  was  low  and  grumbling, 
i?ct  he  could  tune  it  by  an  artful  climax,  which  enforced  uni¬ 
versal  attention,  even  from  the  fops  and  orange  girls.  He 
vas  incapable  of  dancing,  even  in  a  country-dance  ;  as  was 
Vlrs.  Barry;  but  their  good  qualities  were  more  than  equal 
:o  their  deficiencies.  Wh  le  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  sting  very 
igreeably  in  the  Loves  of  Mars  and  Penns,  and  danced  in 
:ountry-dance  as  well  as  Mr.  Wilks,  though  not  with  so 
much  art  and  foppery,  but  like  a  well-bred  gentlewoman. 
Mr.  Betterton  was  the  most  extensive  actor,  from  Alexander 
fo  Sir  John  Falstaff ;  but  in  that  last  character  he  wanted 
he  waggery  of  Estcouit,  the  drollery  of  Harper,  and  sal- 
laciousness  of  Jack  Evans.  But  then  Estcourt  was  too  tri¬ 
lling  ;  Harper  had  too  much  ot  the  Bartho'omew  Fair;  and 
Evans  misplaced  his  humour.  Thus  you  see  what  flaws  are 
n  bright  diamonds:  and  I  have  often  wished  that  Mr.  Brt- 
eiton  would  have  resigned  the  part  of  Humlet  to  some 
mung  actor  (who  might  have  personated,  though  hot  have 
icted,  it  bettei)  ;  for  when  he  threw  himself  at  Uphelia’a  feet, 
te  appeared  a  little  too  grave  for  a  young  student,  lately  come 
tom  the  University  of  Wtrtemberg;  and  his  repartees  seemed 
ather  as  apothegms  from  a  sage  philosopher,  gthan  the 
porting  flashes  of  a  y  .ung  Hamlet ;  and  no  one  else  could 
ave  pleased  the  town,  he  was  so  rooted  in  their  opinion, 
its  younger  cotemporary  (Betterton,  63;  Powell,  40  years 
Id),  Ponrell,  attempted  several  of  Betterton’s  parts  as 
ilexander,  Jofier,  &c.;  hut  fust  his  credit;  as  in  Alexander 
ie  maintained  not  the  dignity  of  a  king,  but  out-heioded 
ierod  ;  and  in  his  poisoned  mad  scene  out-raved  all  pro-' 
ability;  while  Betterton  kept  bis  passi  m  under,  and  shewed 
t  most  (as  fumes  smoke  most  when  stifled.)  Betterton,  from 
be  time  he  was  dressed  to  the  end  of  the  play,  kept  his 
[find  in  the  same  temperament  and  adaptors*  as  the  present 
liaracter  required.  If  I  was  to  write  of  him  all  day,  I 
hould  still  remember  matter  in  his  behalf,  and  before  I  part 
vith  him,  offer  this  facetious  story  of  him  and  a  country 
enant  of  his.— (This  stoiy  appeared  in  the  “  Herald  ”  of 
lie 27th  of  November  last,  and  may  be  found  at  the  bottom 
f  the  fifth  column  of  the  first  page.) 

To  end  with  this  Phoenix  of  the  stage,  I  must  say  of  him, 
s  Hamlet  does  of  his  father:  “  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for 
11  in  all,  I  cannot  look  upon  his  like  again.” 

MRS.  BARRY  and  MRS.  BRACEGIRDLE. 

Bette:  ton’s  favourite,  Mrs. Barry,  claims  t  he  next  in  estima-  j 
ion.  They  were  both  never  better  pleased  than  in  playing 
rgether.  Mrs.  Barry  outhsined  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  in  the 
liaracter  of  Zara  in  the  Mourning  Bride ,  although  Mr. 
king  re  ve  designed  Almeria  for  that  favourite.  And  yet  this 
me  creature  was  not  handsome,  her  mouth  opening  most  on 
he  light  side,  which  she  strove  to  draw  the  other  way, 
nd,  at  times,  composing  her  face,  as  if  sitting  to  have  her 
licture  drawn.  Mrs.  Barry  was  middle-sized,  bad  darkish 
lair,  light  eyes,  dark  eye-brows,  and  was  indifferently 
dump  ;  her  face  somewhat  preceded  her  action,  as  the 
utter  did  her  words,  her  face  ever  expressing  the  passions; 
iot  like  the  actresses  of  late  times,  who  are  afraid  of  putting 
heir  faces  out  of  the  form  of  non-meaning,  lest  they  should 
rack  the  cerum,  white-wax,  or  other  cosmetic,  trowelled 
>n.  Mrs.  Barry  had  a  manner  of  drawing  out  her  words, 
vhich  became  her,  but  not  Mrs.  Braidshaw  and  Mrs.  Porter, 
ler  successors.  To  bear  her  speak  the  following  speech  in 
ier  Orphan,  was  a  charm  : — 

I’m  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  I  hear  thee  speak, 

And  listen  to  the  music  of  ihy  voice, 
hid  again — 

Who’s  he  that  speaks  with  a  voice  so  sweet. 

As  the  shepherd’s  pipe  upon  the  mountain, 

When  all  his  little  flock  are  gathering  round  him  ? 

*  Of  Tony  Aston  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  narrate  the  little 
hat  is  known.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  formerly 
een  Master  of  the  Plea  Office,  in  the  King's  Bench.  He  was  bred  an 
ttorney,  but,  possessing  some  humour,  turned  actor,  and  performed 
n  all  the  London  boards  ;  being,  however,  of  a  “  flighty  disposition,” 
ie  did  not  long  remain  on  either.  He  undertook,  with  the  assistance 
f  his  wife  and  son,  an  entertainment  called  “  The  Medley,”  at  all  the 
irincipal  towns  in  England  ;  and  pretending  an  exclusive  right  to 
very  place  he  entered,  is  said  to  have  been  very  dexterous  in  laying 
mder  contribution  such  companies  as  dared  to  interfere  with  this 
ssumed  prerogative.  In  1735,  whilst  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  stage 
ras  pending,  lie  petitioned  the  Commons  to  be  heard  against  it,  and- 
ran  permitted  to  deliver  a  ludicrous-  speech  on  the  occasion,  which 
pas  afterwards  published  ;  besides  which,  and  the  accompanying 
Sketches,  he  was  the  uuthor  of  a  now  forgotten  comedy,  yclept 
'  Love  in  a  Hurry,”  1709. 

t  To  a  copy  of  this  extremely  rare  tract,  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Reed, 
he  commentator  (than  whose  testimony  of  its  rarity  or  value  theie 
an  be  none  better)  has  prefixed  the  following  Memoranda  : 

“  1769. — This  pamphlet  contains  several  circumstances  concerning 
he  performers  of  the  last  century,  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be 
ouna.  It  seems  never  to  have  been  published.” 

“  Easter  Monday,  1795. — Though  I  have  now  possessed  this  pam¬ 
phlet  25  years,  it  is  remarkable  that  I  never  have  seen  another  copy 
f  It.  I.  R.” 


Neither  she,  nor  any  of  the  actors  of  those  times  had  any 
tone  in  their  speaking  (too  much  late  ly  in  use.)  In  tragedy 
she  was  solemn  and  august;  in  free  comedy,  alert,  easy, 
and  genteel— pleasant  in  her  face  and  action;  filling  the 
stage  with  vaiiety  of  gesture.  She  was  woman  to  Lady 
Skelton  ot  Norfolk  (my  godmother),  when  Lord  Rochester 
took  her  on  the  stage  ;  where,  for  some  time  they  could 
make  nothing  of  her.  She  could  neither  sing,  nor  dance; 
no,  not  in  a  country  dance. 

Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  that  Diana  of  the  stage,  hath  many 
places  contending  for  her  birth.  The  most  received  opinion 
is,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  coachman,  coachmaker,  or 
letter-out  of  coaches,  in  the  town  of  Northampton  ;  but  I 
am  inclinable  to  my  father’s  opinion  (who  had  a  great  value 
for  her  reported  virtue)  that  she  was  a  distant  relation,  and 
came  of  Staffordshire,  from  about  VValsal  or  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton.  She  had  many  assailants  on  her  virtue,  as  Lord  Love, 
lace,  Mr.  Congreve  ;  the  last  of  which  had  her  company 
most ;  but  she  was  very  shy  of  Lord  Lovelace’s  company, 
as  being  an  engaging  man,  who  drest  well  ;  and  as  every 
day  his  servant  came  to  her  to  ask  how  she  did,  she  always 
returned  her  answer  in  the  most  obeisant  words  and 
behaviour,  “  That  she  was  indifferent  well,  she  hum¬ 
bly  thanked  his  Lordship.”  She  was  of  a  lovely 
height,  with  dark  brown  hair  and  eyebrows,  black 
sparkling  eye,  and  a  fresh  blushy  complexion  ;  and, 
whenever  she  exerted  herself,  had  an  involuntary  flushing  in 
her  breast,  neck,  and  face,  having  continually  a  cheerful  as¬ 
pect,  and  a  fine  even  set  of  teeth  :  never  making  an  exit, 
but  that  she  left  the  audience  in  an  imitation  of  her  pleasant 
countenance.  Genteel  comedy  was  her  chief  essay,  and  that 
too  when  in  men’s  clothes,  in  which  she  tar  surmounted  all 
the  actresses  of  that  or  this  age.  Yet  she  had  a  defect 
scarcely  perceptible,  viz.  her  right  shoulder  a  little  protend¬ 
ed,  which,  when  in  man’s  clothes  was  covered  by  a  long  or 
camp  peruke.  She  was  finely  shaped,  and  had  very  hand- 
some  legs  and  feet,  and  her  gait  or  walk  was  free,  manlike,  and 
modest,  when  in  breeches.  Her  virtue  had  its  reward,  both 
in  applause  and  specie  ,  for  it  so  happened  that  as  the 
I  Dukes  of  Dorset  and  Devonshire,  Lord  Halifax,  and  other 
I  Nobles,  over  a  bottle,  weiv  all  extolling  Mrs.  Bracegirdle’3 
virtuous  behaviour,  “  Come,”  says  Lord  Halifax,  “  you  all 
commend  her  virtue,  &c.  but  why  do  we  not  present  this  in¬ 
comparable  woman  with  something  worthy  of  her  accept¬ 
ance  ?”  His  Lordship  deposited  200  guineas,  which  the 
rest  made  up  800,  and  sent  to  her  with  encomiums  on  her 
virtue.  She  was,  when  on  the  stage,  diurnally  charitable, 
going  often  into  Clare-market,  and  giving  money  to  the 
poor  unemployed  basket-women,  insomuch  that  she  could 
not  pass  that  neighbourhood  without  the  thankful  declama¬ 
tions  of  people  of  all  degrees;  so  that  if  any  person  had 
affronted  her,  they  would  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
killed  directly  ;  and  yet  this  good  woman  was  an  actress  1 
She  has  been  off  the  stage  these  twenty-six  years  or  more  ; 
was  alive  July  20,  1747,  for  I  saw  her  in  the  Strand,  Lon¬ 
don,  then  with  the  remains  of  charming  Bracegirdle. 
SANDFORD,  CAVE  UNDERHILL,  AND  DOGGET. 

Mr.  Sanrifoid,  although  not  usually  deemed  an  actor  of 
the  first  rank,  yet  the  characters  allotted  to  him  were  such, 
i  that  none  besides,  then  or  since,  overtopped  ;  for  his  figure, 
which  was  diminutive  and  mean  (being  round-shouldered, 
meagre  faced,  spindle-shanked,  splay-footed,  with  a  sour 
countenance  and  long  lean  arms),  rendered  him  a  proper  per¬ 
son  to  discharge  logo,  Foresight,  and  Mu’hgny  in  the  Villain 
But  he  failed  in  succeeding  in  a  fine  description  of  a  trium¬ 
phant  cavalcade,  iii  Alonzo,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  be¬ 
cause  his  figure  was  .despicable,  (although  his  energy  was, 
by  his  voice  and  action,  enforced  with  great,  sodndrfess  of 
art  and  justice).  This  person  acted  strongly  wi  h  his  face — 

1  and  (as  Rfttg  (Charles  said)  was  the  lx  s'  Villain  in  the  world, 
i  He  proceeded  from  the  Sandlords  of  Sandtord,  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  Whitchurch  and  Newport,  in  Shropshire.  He  would 
not  be  a  sharer  with  Mr., Betterton,1  Mrs.  Barr)’,  &c.  as  a 
sharer  in  the  revolt  from  Dnu'y-lane  to  Lifi corn’s  Inn-fields  ; 
but  said,  this  is  iky  agreement — To  Samuel  Sandford,  gen¬ 
tleman,  threescore  shillings  a  week.  Plio  !  pho  !  said  Mr.  < 
Betterton,  three  pounds  a  week.  No,  no,'  said  Sandford  ; — • 
To  Samuel  Sandford,  gentleman,  th'rfeesdore  shillings  a 
week.  For  which  Cave  Underhill,  who  was  three-quarter 
sharer,  would  often  jeer  Sandford,  saying  Samuel  Sandford, 
Gent,  my  man.  Go,  you  sot,  said  Sandford.  To  which 
t’other  ever  replied,  Samuel  Sandford,  my  man  Samuel. 

Cave  Underhill,  though  not  the  best  actor  in  course  of 
precedency**  vyas  more  admired  by  the  actors  than  the  au¬ 
dience;  there  being  then  no  rivals  in  his  dry,  heavy,  down¬ 
right  way  in  low  eomedj’.  His  few  parts  were,  the  first 
grave-digger  in  Hmnlet;  Sancho  Punclta,  in  the  first  part  of 
Don  Quixote  ;  Ned  Blunt,  in  the  Rovct ;  lacomo  in  the 
Libertine,  and  the  Host  in  the  Villain  ;  all  which  vVere  dry, 
heavy  characters;  except  in  lacomo ;  in  which,  wheff  he  j 
aimed  at  any  archness,  he  fell  into  downright  insignificance* 
He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  the  latter  end  of  King  Wil-  | 
liam’s  reign,  about  six  feet  hiyh,  long  and  broad  faced, 
and  something  more  cot  pulent  than  his  author  ;  his  face  was 
very  like  the  Homo  Sylvestris,  or  Champanza ;  for  his  nose 
was  flattish  and  short,  and  bis  upper  lip  very  long  and  thick; 
with  a  wide  mouth  and  short  chin,  a  churlish  voice,  and. 
awkward  action  (leaping  often  up  with  both  legs  at  a  time, 
when  he  conceived  any  thing  waggish,  and  afterwards  hug¬ 
ging  himself  at  the  thonght).  He  could  not  enter  into  any 
serious  character,  much  more  tragedy ;  and  was  the 
most  confined  actor  I  ever  .saw,  and  could  scarce  be 
brought  to  speak  a  short  Latin  speech  in  Don  Quixote, 
when  Sancho  is  made  to  say,  Sit  bonus  Populas,  bonus  ero 
Gubernator  ;  which  he  pronounced  thus-7— “  Bones  and  ears 
gobble  nature.” 

He  was  csbliged  to  Mr.  Betterton  for  thrusting  him  into 
the  character  of  Merrynian,  in  his  Wanton  Wife,  or  Amo¬ 
rous  Widow,  but  West-heart  Cave  was  too  much  of  a  dtill 
man.  His  chief  achievement  was  in  Lolpoop,  in  the  Squire 
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of  Ahatia ;  where  it  was  almost  impossible. for  him  to  de¬ 
viate  from  himself.  But  he  did  great  injustice  to  Sir  Sampson 
Legend,  in  Love  for  Love ;  unless  it  had  been  true  that 
the  knight  had  been  bred  a  hog-driver.  In  short,  Underhill 
was  far  from  being  a  good  actor,  as  appeared  by  the  late  Ben 
Johnson’s  assuming  his  part  of  Iacomo ;  the  grave-digger 
in  Hamlet ;  and  Judge  Gripus  in  Amphytrion.  1  know  Mr. 
Underhill  was  much  cried  up  in  his  timej  but  I  am  so 
stupid  as  not  to  know' why. 

Mr.  Dogget,  indeed,  cannot  reasonably  be  so  censured, 
for  whoever  decried  him  must  inevitably  have  laughed  much 
whenever  he  saw  him  act.  Mr.  Dogget  was  but  little  re¬ 
garded  till  he  chopped  on  the  character  of  Solon,  in  the 
Marriage-hater  matched;  and  from  that  he  vegetated  fast  in 
the  parts  of  Fondlewife,  in  the  Old  Bachelor  ;  Cohgnii,  in 
th  e\Villain;  Hob,  in  the  Country  Wake-,  and  Ben  the  Sailor, 
in  Love  for  Love.  But  on  a  time  he  suffered  himself  to, be 
exposed,  by  attempting  the  serious  character  of  Phorbas  in 
CEdipus,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous ;  for 
when  he  came  to  the  words — “  But,  oh  !  I  wish  Phorbas  had 
perished  in  that  very  moment” — the  audience  conceived  that 
it  was  spoke  like  Hob  in  his  dying  speech.  They  burst  out 
into  a  loud  laughter,  which  sunk  Tom  Dogget’s  progress  in 
tragedy  from  that  time. 

Felix  quem  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum. 

But  the  Laureat  had  a  better  opinion  of  himself,  for,  a 
few  nights  afterwards,  Colley,  at  the  old  theatre,  attempted 
the  same  character,  but  was  hissed,  his  voice  sounding  like 
Lord  Foppington’s. 

Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 

Mr.  Dogget  was  a  little,  lively,  spract  man,  about  the 

stature  of  Mr.  L - ,  sen.,  bookseller  in  B — h,  but  better 

built.  His  behaviour  modest,  cheerful,  and  complaisant. 
He  sung  in  company  very  agreeably,  and  in  public  very 
comically.  He  danced  the  Cheshire  round  full  as  well  as 
the  famed  Captain  George,  but  with  much  more  nature  and 
nimbleness.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation  for 
one  year,  when  I  travelled  with  him  in  his  strolling  company, 
and  found  him  a  man  of  very  good  sense,  but  illiterate,  for 
he  wrote  me  word  thus — “  Sir,  I  will  give  you  a  hole  (instead 
of  a  whole)  share.”  He  dressed  neat,  and  something  fine — in  a 
i  plain  clothcoat  and  a  brocaded  waistcoat.  But  he  is  so  recent, 
having  been  so  often  at  Bath — .satis  est.  He  gave  his  yearly 
water-badge  out.  of  a  warm  principle,  being  4  staunch  Revo¬ 
lution-Whig.  I  cannot  part  with  this  nonpareil  without  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  the  most  faithful,  pleasant  actor  that  ever 
was — for  he  never  deceived  his  audience;  b<  rause,  while 
they  gazed  at  him,  he  was  working  up  the  joke,  which 
brwke  out  suddenly  in  involuntary  acclamations  and  laughter. 
Whereas  our  modern  actors  are  fumbling  the  dull  minutes, 
keeping  the  gaping  pit  in  suspense  of  something  delightful 
a-coming — 

Partnriunt  montes,  nasceturridieulus  mus. 

He  was  the  best  face-player  and  gesticulator,  and  a  tho¬ 
rough  master  of  the  several  dialects,  except  the  Scot’s  (for 
he  never  was  in  Scotland),  but  was,  for  allthat,  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  Sawney.  Whoever  would  see  him  pictured  may  view 
his  picture,  in  the  character  of  Sawney,  at  Lynn  Regis,  in 
Norfolk.  While  I  travelled  with  him,  each  sharer  kept  his 
horse,  and  was  every  where  respected  as  a  gentleman. 


JOB  HAINES 

Is  more  remarkable  for  the  witty,  though  wicked,  pranVf 
he  played,  and  for  his  prologues  and  epilogues,  than  for  hit 
acting.  He  was  at  first  a  dancer.  Alter  he  had  made  hi: 
tour  of  France,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  seized  and  sent  ti¬ 
the  Bastille,  for  personating  an  English  Peer,  and,  running 
3,000  livres  in  debt  in  Paris  ;  hut  happi  y  landing  at  Dover, 
he  wen  to  London,  where,  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  he  set  up  a 
droll  booth,  and  acted  a  new  droll,  called,  “  The  Whole  ol 
Babylon,  tlie  Drvil  and  the  Pope.”  This  was  in  the  first 
ytar  of  King  James  11  ,  when  Joe  was  sent  for,  and  roundly 
admonished  by  Judge  Poliixfen,  for  it.  Joe  tepiied,  “  That 
he  did  it  in  respect  for  his  Holiness,  for,  whereas  many  ig¬ 
norant  people  believed  the  Pope  to  be  a  beast ,  he  showed 
him  to  be  fine  comely  gentlem  m,  as  he  was  ;  not  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  as  the  Scotch  parsons  describe  him  ” 
:  However,  this  affair  spoiled  Joe’s  expiring  credit  ;  for,  nrx' 

I  morning  a  couple  of  bailiffs  seized  him  in  an  action  for  20/ 
as  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  passing  by  in  his  coach  Quoth 
Joe  to  the  bailiff?,  “  Gentlemen,  here’s  my  cousin,  the 
Bishop  .d  Ely  going  into  Ids  house  ;  let  me  but  speak  to 
h-m  and  he’ll  p  y  the  debt  and  chaiges.”  The  bailiffs 
thought  they  might  Venture  that,  as  they  were  w  thin  tluee 
or  tour  yards  of  him.  So,  up  goes  Joe  to  the  coach,  pulling 
otl  his  hat,  and  g.  t  cLse  to  it.  The  Bishop  ordered  the 
coach  to  stop,  while  Joe  (close  to  his  ear),  said  so!tIy,  “  M\ 
Lord,  here  are  two  poor  men  who  have  such  great  scrunles 
ot  conscience  that  I  tear  they’ll  hang  themselves  ”  “  Verv 

wed.’Naidihe  Bishop,  so,  calling  to  the  two  bailiffs,  he 

■  .  u  ,wo  men  come  t(>  tl>e  to-morrow  morning,  and 
1  11  satisfy  you.”  The  men  bowed,  and  went  away.  Jve 
huggmg  himself  with  his  fallacious  device,  went  also  his  wav* 
In  the  morning,  the  bailiffs  (expecting  the  debt  and  charges'! 

lepinred  to  the  Bishop’s,  where,  being  introduced  : _ “  Wei1 

said  the  Bishop,  “  what,  are  your  sciuples  of  conscience? 


“  s; 


.erupts,  said  the  bailiffs  ;  “  we  have  no  scruples,  v, , 
ate  bailiffs,  mv  Lord,  who  yesterday  ai rested  your  cousin 
oe  Haines,  for  ^0/.  \our  L  udship  promised  to  satis  y  u 
to  day  and  tie ;  hope  your  Lordship  will  be  as  good  as  rou 
wotd  The  Bishop,  reflecting  that  his  honour  and  natm 
would  be  exposed,  it  he  complied  not*  paid  the  debt  au< 
charges. 


In  the  long  vacation,  when  harlots,  poets,  and  players  are 
all  poor,  Joe  walking  in  Cross-street  by  Hatton-ga ><len  sees 
a  fine  venison  pasty  come  nut  of  Glossop’s  (a  pastry-cook’s  ) 
shop,  winch  a  hoy  earned  to  a  gentleman’s  house  thereby 
Joe  watched  it,  and  seeing  a  gentleman  knock  at  the  dom 
he  goes  to  him  and  asked  him  if  °  * 


“  Yes,  y  said  the  yentlemah.  The  door  is  op^  ned?»  In '^oes 
the  gentleman  after  him  to  the  dining  room.  Chairs  were 
set  lor  the  party.  The  master  of  the  house  took  Joe  for  the 
gentleman’s  friend,  whom  lie  had  invited  to  dinner  ;  which 
being  over,  the  gentleman  departed.  Joe  sat  still.  Say3 
the  master  of  the  house  to  Joe,  “  Sir,  I  thought  you  would 
have  gone  with  your  friend!”  “  My  friend  !”  said  Joe, 
'*  alas  !  I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life  ”  “  No,  Sir !” 
replied  th-  other,  “  pray,  Sir,  then  how  came  you  to  dinner 
here  ?”  *■  Sir,”  said  Joe,  “  I  saw  a  venison-pasty  carried 

in  here  ;  and  by  this  means  have  dined  very  heartily  of  it. 
My  name  is  Joe  Haines,”  said  he;  “  I  belong  to  the  thea¬ 
tre.”  “  Oh  !  Mr.  Haines,”  continued  the  gentleman,  “you 
are  very  welcome ;  you  are  a  man  of  wit.  Come,  bring 
t’other  bottle,”  which  being  finished,  Joe  with  good  manners 
departed,  and  purposely  left  his  cane  behind  him,  which  he 
designed  to  be  an  introduction  to  another  dinner  there  ;  for, 
next  day,  when  they  were  going  to  dinner,  Joe  knocked 
briskly  at.  the  door  to  call  for  his  cane,  when  the  gentleman 
of  the  house  was  telling  a  friend  of  his  the  trick  he  played 
the  day  before.  “  Pray  call  Mr.  Haines  in.  “  So,  Mr  Haines,” 
said  he,  “  sit  down  and  partake  of  another  dinner.”  “  To 
tell  you  the  truth,”  said  Joe,  “  1  left  my  cane  yesterday  on 
purpose,”  at  which  they  all  laughed.  Now  Joe  (although 
while  greedily  eating)  was  very  attentive  to  a  discourse  of 
humanity,  begun  and  continued  by  the  stranger  gentleman, 
wherein  he  advanced  that  eveiy  man’s  duty  « as  to  assist 
apother,  whether  with  advice,  money,  clothes,  food,  or  what¬ 
ever  else.  This  sort  of  principle  suited  Joe’s  end,  as  by  the 
sequel  will  appear.  The  company  broke  up,  Joe  and  the 
gentleman  walked  away  (Joe  sighing  as  he  went  along).  The 
gentleman  said  to  him,“  What  do  you  sigh  for  ?”  “  Dear  Sir,” 
(.quoth  he),  *■  I  fear  my  landlord  will  this  day  seize  my  goods 
for  only  one  quarter’s  rent  due  lastlweek  ”  “  How  much  is  the 
money  ?”  said  the  gentleman.  “  Fifty  shillings,”  said  Joe, 
“  and  the  patentees  owe  me  ten  pounds,  which  will  he  paid 
next  week.”  “  Come,”  said  the  gentleman,  “  I’ll  lend 
thee  filty  shillings  on  your  note,  to  pay  me  fait!. fully  iu 
three  weeks,”  which  Joe,  with  many  promises  and  impre¬ 
cations,  signed.  But  Joe  thereafter  had  his  eyes  looking  out 
before  him,  and  whenever  he  saw  the  gentleman,  would 
carefully  avoid  him  ;  which  the  gentleman  one  day  per¬ 
ceived,  and  going  across  Smithfield,  met  Joe  full  in  the 
face,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lounds  stopped  him.  Taking 
him  by  the  collar,  “  Sirrah,”  said  he,  “  pray  pay  me  now, 
you  impudent  cheating  dog,  or  I’ll  beat  you  into  a  jelly.” — 
Joe  fell  down  on  his  knees,  making  a  dismal  outcry,  which 
drew  a  mob  about  them,  who  inquired  into  the  occasion, 
which  was  told  them:  and  they,  upon  hearing  it,  sad  to 
the  gentleman,  “  that  the  poor  man  could  not  pay  it  if  he 
had  it  not.” 


Dr.  Wolcot,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Peter  Pindar, 
from  the  prodigious  sale  of  his  early  pieces,  became  a  desir¬ 
able  object  of  bookselling  speculation,  and  about  the  year 
1795  Robinson,  Golding,  and  Walker,  entered  into  a  treaty 
to  grant  him  an  annuity  foi  his  published  works,  and  on  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  for  his  unpublished  oiies.  While  this  was 
pending,  Peter  had  an  attack  of  asthma,  which  lie  did  not 
conceal  or  palliate,  but  at  meetings  of  the  parties  his  asthma 
always  interrupted  the  business.  A  fatal  result  was  of  course 
anticipated,  and,  instead  of  a  sum  of  money,,  an  annuity  of 
250/.  per  annum  was  preferred.  Sown  after  the  bond  was 
signed,  Peter  called  on  Walker,  the  manager  for  the  parties, 
Who,  surveying  him  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  asked  him  how 
he  did.  “  Much  better,  thank  you,”  said  Peter,  “  I  have 
taken  measure  of  my  asthma ;  the  fellow  is  troublesome,  but 
I  know  liis  strength,  and  am  bis  master.”  “  Oh  !”  said 
Walker  gravely,  and  turned  into  an  adjoiniug  room,  where 
Mrs.  Walker,  a  prudent  woman,  had  been  listening  to  the 
conversation.  Peter,  aware  of  the  f.  eling,  pqid  a  keen  at¬ 
tention  to  the  husband  and  wife,  and  heard  the  latter 
exclaim,  “There  now,  did’nt  I  tell  you  he  wouhi’nt  die  ? 
fool  that  you’ve  been!  I  knew  he  vvould’nt  die.”  Peter  en- 
-oyed  the  joke,  and  outlived  all  the  parties,  receiving  the  an¬ 
nuity  for  twenty-four  years,  during  which  various  efforts 
were  improperly  used  to  frustrate  his  claims. 


“  London,”  9tli  January,  1823. 

My  dear  G'ql,— Being  particularly  anxious  of  “  insuring 
you  for  life,”  from  the  conviction  that  a  “  Life  Association” 
between  us  will  not  only  be  the  best  “  policy”  on  my  part, 
but  of  “  general  benefit”  to  us  both.  I  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  proposing  a  “  Union.”  It  will  be  needless  here  to 
express  the  admiration  I  have  long  conceived  for  you ;  I 
have  ever  looked  upon  you  as  the  “  Star,”  whose  genial  in¬ 
fluence  was  to  lead  me  to  happiness — as  a  “  Rock,’’  upon 
which  my  hopes  of  felicity  are  founded.  As  the  “  Sun,” 
you  are  the  centre  of  my  system,  around  which  all  my  affec¬ 
tions  revolve.  You  are  the  “  Beacon,”  whose  auspicious 
light  shall  warn  me  from  all  the  dangers  of  life.  “  Hand- 
in-Hano”  with  you,  I  would  leave  with  pleasure  the  happy 
precincts  of  “  Albion”  for  any  quarter  of  the  “  Globe;”  I 
would  watch  over  your  happiness  with  the  same  care  the 
“  Pelican’’  regards  her  unfledged  young.  Encouraged  by 
your  smiles,  I  could  bear  the  burdens  of  life  with  thestrength 
of  “  Atlas,”  and  rise  from  the  labours  of  love  with  the  re¬ 
newed  vigour  of  the  “  Phoenix.” 

I  have  had  some  “  Amicable”  conversation  with  your 
“  Guardian,”  who,  though  a  “  Provident”  man,  has  pr 
mised  me  his  “  good  offices,”  and  has  given  me  leav  ^ 

“  Hope”  that,  my  views  will  be  met  on  “Equitable”  Ve-rms 
Waiting  your  reply  to  my  “  proposal,”  1  b‘ 

To  Miss  — - -  *  I  remain,  &s'g.'Scc. 

THE  l.ADv’s  REPLY. 

Sir — I  confess  there  is  a  great  deal  of  “  Fire  and  Life”  jn 
your  addresses  to  me — but  I  have  really  discovered  so  much 
“  Assurance”  in  your  manner  of  addressing  tIie  1  , 

beg  leave  to  decline  your  “proposal.”,  6  *  *nU8t 

.  ■  ~  1  am>  Sir,  Sic  .See. 


EXTRA  C  TS  fROM  '‘  ElBERiAIjTi 


PiSA. 

The  air  of  Pisa  is  soft  and  balmy  to  the  last  degree.  Mr. 
orsythe  thinks  it  too  moist,  and  countenance  is  given  to 
s  opinion  by  the  lowness  and  flatness  of  the  place,  which 
?s  in  a  plain  full  of  springs  and  rivers,  between  the  Apen- 
nes  and  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  also  have  a  proverb, — 
isapesa  a  chiposa, — which  may  be  translated, 

Pisa  sits  ill 

On  those  who  sit  still. 


o  me  the  air  seemed  ns  drv  as  it  is  soft ;  and  most  people 
ill  feel  oppressed  every  where,  if  they  do  not  take  exercise, 
he  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  reckoned  however  too 
map  in  winter,  at  least  on  the  Lungarno  ;  though  the  win- 
•r  season  is  counted  delicious,  and  the  Grand  Duke  always 
)mes  here  to  spend  two  months  of  it.  The  noon-day  sun 
summer-time  is  formidable,  resembling  more  the  intense 
;at  struck  from  burning  metal,  than  any  thing  we  can  con- 
iive  of  it  in  England.  But  a  sea-breeze  often  blows  of  an 
'ening,  when  the  inhabitants  take  their  exercise.  A  look 
>on  the  Lungarno  at  noon-day  is  curious.  A  blue  sky  is 
rerhead — dazzling  stone  underneath — the  yellow  Arno  glid- 
g  along,  generally  with  nothing  upon  it,  sometimes'  a  lazy 
.il ;  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side,  sleeping  with  their 
reen  blinds  down  ;  and  nobody  passing  but  a  lew  labourers, 
irmen,  or  countmvomen  in  their  veils  and  handkerchiefs, 
is tening  with  bare  feet,  but  never  too  fast  to  forget  a  cer- 
in  air  of  strut  and  stateliness.  Dante,  in  one  of  his  love 
oems,  praises  his  mistress  for  walking  like  a  peacock,  nay 
ren  like  a  crane,  strait  above  herself: — 

Suave  a  guisa  va  di  un  bel  pavone, 

Diritta  sopra  se,  coma  unagrua. 

Sweetly  she  goes,  like  the  bright  peacock  ;  strait 

Above  herself,  like  to  the  lady  crane. 

his  is  the  common  walk  of  Italian  women,  rich  and  poor, 
he  step  of  Madame  Festris  on  the  stage  resembles  it.  To 
1  English  eye  at  first  it  seems  wanting  in  a  certain  modesty 
id  moral  grace;  but  you  see  what  the  grave  poet  has  to 
iy  for  it,  and  it  is  not  associated  in  an  Italian  mind  with 
iy  such  deficiency:  that  it  has  a  beauty  of  its  own  is 
utain.  • 

Solitary  as  Pisa  may  look  at  noon-day,  it  is  only  by  cotn- 
irison  with  what  you  find  in  very  populous  cities.  Its  de¬ 
flate  aspect  is  much  exaggerated.  The  people,  tor  the 
lost  part,  sit  in  shade  at  their  doors  in  the  hottest  weather, 

)  that  it  cannot  look  so  solitary  as  many  parts  of  London 
;  the  same  time  of  the  year;  and  though  it  is  true  that 
rass  grows  in  some  of  the  streets,  it  is  only  in  the  remotest, 
he  streets,  for  the  most  part,  are  kept  very  neat  and  clean, 
ot  excepting  the  poorest  alleys,  a  benefit  arising  not  only 
om  the  fine  pavement  which  is  every  where  to  be  found, 
ut  from  the  wise  use  to  which  criminals  are  put.  The  pu- 
ishment  of  death  is  not  kept  up  in  Tuscany.  Robbers,  and 
t-en  murderers,  are  made  to  atone  for  the  ill  they  rhave 
one  by  the  good  work  of  sweeping  and  keeping  clean.  A 
rent  murderer  on  the  English  stage  used  formerly  to  have 
regular  suit  of  brick-dust.  In  Tuscany,  or  at  lpast  in 
isa,  robbers  are  dressed  in  a  red  livery,  and  murderers  in  n 
tfllow.  A  stranger  looks  with  a  feeling  more  grave  than 
uriosity  at  these  saffron-coloured  mysteries,  quietly  doing 
leir  duty  in  the  open  streets,  and  not  seeming  to  avoid  ob- 
irvatiou.  But  they  look  just  like  other  men.  They  are 
ither  too  healthy  by  temperance  and  exercise  to  exhibit  a 
onscience,  or  think  they  make  up  very  well  by  their  labour 
>r  so  trifling  an  ebullition  of  animal  spirits.  And  they  have 
good  deal  to  say  for  themselves,  considering  their  labour 
i  in  chains  and  for  life. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in  general  are  not  reckoned  a  fa- 
ourable  specimen  of  Tuscan  looks.  You  are  sure  to  meet 
ne  faces  in  any  large  assembly,  but  the  common  run  is  cer- 
iily  bad  enough.  They  are  hard,  prematurely  aged, 
nd  what  expression  there  is,  is  worldly.  Some  of  them 
are  no  expression  whatever,  but  are  as  destitute  of  specula- 
on  and  feeling  as  masks.  The  bad  Italian  face  and  the 
ood  Italian  face  are  the  extremes  of  insensibility  and  the 
everse.  But  it  is  rare  that  the  eyes  are  not  fine,  and  the 
;males  have  a  profusion  of  good  hair.  Lady  Morgan  has 
istly  remarked  the  promising  countenances  of  Italian  chil— 
ren,  compared  with  what  they  turn  out  to  be  as  they  grow 
Ider  ;  and  adds  with  equal  justice,  that  it  is  an  evident 
flair  of  government  and  education.  You  doubly  pity  the 
orruptions  of  a  people,  who  besides  their  natural  genius, 
'reserve  in  the  very  midst  of  their  sophistication  a  frank¬ 
ness  distinct  from  it,  and  an  entire  freedom  from'  affecta- 
i°n*.  An  Italian  annoys  you  neither  with  his  pride  like  ail 
Englishman,  nor  with  his  vanity  like  a  Frenchman.  He  is 
uiet  and  natural,  3elf-possessed  without  wrapping  himself  up 
ulkily  in  a  corner,  and  ready  for  cheerfulness  without  gri¬ 
mace.  His  frankness  sometimes  takes  the  air  of  a  simpli¬ 
fy,  at  once  singularly  misplaced  and  touching.  A  young 
nan  who  exhibited  a  taste  for  all  good  and  generous  senti¬ 
ments,  and  who,  according  to  the  representation  of  his 
riends,  was  a  very  worthy  as  well  as  ingenious  person,  did 
ot  scruple  to  tell  me  one  day,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
e  made  a  point  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  rich  famt- 
es,  purely  to  be  invited  to  their  houses  and  partake  of  their 
ood  things.  Many  an  Englishman  would  undoubtedly  do 
iis  ;  but  he  would  hardly  be  so  frank  about  it  to  a  stranger, 
or  would  an  Englishman  of  the  same  tastes  in  other  re¬ 
jects  be  easily  found  to  act  so.  But  it  is  the  old  story  of 
following  a  multitude  to  do  evil,”  and  is  no  doubt  ac¬ 
tuated  a  mere  matter  of  necessity  and  good  sense. 

The  Pisans  claim  the  merit  of  speaking  as  pure  Italian,  if 
ot  purer,  as  any  people  in  Tuscany  ;  and  there  is  a  claim 
mong  the  poorer  orders  in  this  part  of  Italy, gwliich  has 
een  too  hastily  credited  by  foreigners,  of  speaking  a  lan- 
oage  quite  as  pure  as  the  educated  classes.  It  is  certainly 
ottrue,  whatever  may  be  claimed  for  their  Tuscan  as  an¬ 
ient  nr  nnmi1u..  T\. U;  •  itno  in  /rnnnvil  ul<M  COO  fYl 


tbTiave  corrupted  their  pronunciation,  and  the  Florentines 
too,  it  report  is  to  be  believed.  They  use  a  soft  aspirate 
instead  of  the  C,  as  if  their  language  was  not  genteel  and 
tender  enough  already.  Casa  is  hasa, — cuoco  (a  cook) 
hoho, — locando,  lohando, — cocomero,  hohomero, — and  even 
crazie  (a  sort  of  coin)  hrazie.  But  they  speak  well  Out, 
trolling  the  words  clearly  over  the  tongue.  There  seems  a 
good  deal  of  talent  for  music  among  them,  which  does  not 
know  how  to  make  its  way.  You  never  hear  the  poorest 
melody,  but  somebody  strikes  in  with  what  lie  can  muster 
up  of  a  harmony.  Boys  go  about  of  an  evening,  aud  parties 
sit  at  their  doors,  singing  popular  airs,  and  hanging  as  long 
as  possible  on  the  last  chord.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  gentlemen  to  play  their  guitars  as  they  go  along  to  a 
party.  I  heard  one  evening  a  voice  singing  past  a  window, 
j  that  would  not  have  disgraced  an  opera;  and  I  once  walked  be¬ 
hind  a  common  post-boy,  who  in  default  of  having  another  to 
j  help  him  to  a  harmony,  contrived  to  make  chords  of  all  his 
;  notes,  by  rapidly  sounding  the  second  and  treble  one  after  the 
ether.Tke  whole  people  are  bitten  with  anewsong,and  hardly 
i  sing  any  thing  else  till  the  next:  there  were  two  epidemic 
airs  of  this  kind,  when  I  was  there,  which  had  been  im¬ 
ported  from  Florence,  and  which  the  inhabitants  sung  from 
morning  till  night,  though  they  were  nothing  remarkable. 

I  must  not  omit  a  great  curiosity  which  is  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Pisa,  towards  the  sea  ; — namely,  the  existence 
of  a  race  of  camels,  which  was  brought  f  roin  the  East  dur¬ 
ing  the  crusade3.  I  have  not  seen  them  out  of  the  city, 
though  the  novelty  of  the  sight  in  Europe,  the  sand  of  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  vessels  that  sometimes  combine  with  the 
landscape  in  the  distance,  are  said  to  give  it  a  look  singu¬ 
larly  Asiatic.  They  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
may  be  sometimes  met  within  the  walls.  The  forest  be¬ 
tween  Pisa  and  another  part  of  the  sea-shore,  is  extensive 
and  woody. 

Pisa  is  a  tranquil,  an  imposing,  and  even  now  a  beautiful 
and  stately  city.  It  looks  like  the  residence  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity  :  many  parts  of  it  seem  made  up  of  Colleges  ;  and  we 
feel  as  if  we  ought  to  “  walk  gowned.”  It  possesses  the 
Campo  Santo,  rich  above  earthly  treasure  ;  its  liver  is  tiie 
river  of  Tuscan  poetry,  and  furnished  Michael  Angelo  with 
the  subject  of  his  cartoon  ;  and  it  disputes  with  Florence  the 
birth  of  Galileo.  Here  at  all  events  he  studied  and  he 
taught :  here  his  mind  was  born,  and  another  great  im¬ 
pulse  given  to  the  progress  of  philosophy  and  liberal 
opinion.  _  .  ^ 

Sir, — The  following  curious  laws  and  customs  relating  to 
Bachelois  in  ancient  days,  may  be  amusing  to  the  framers  of 
the  new  Marriage  Act.  And  mankind,  in  modern  days, 
have  as  much  trouble  to  get  married,  as  bachelors  |iad  in  an¬ 
cient  times  to  remain  single. 

Among  the  Spartans,  bachelors  were  not  treated  with  the 
same  respect  as  other  citizens.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
I  be  present  at  the  exercises,  in  which  the  girls  engaged  half-  J 
naked  :  the  Magistrates  might  also  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
i  command  them  to  strip  off  their  clothes,  and  go  round  the  1 
foium  singing  sarcastic  verses  on  themselves,  in  which  they 
acknowledged  that  their  disobedience  to  the  laws  merited 
the  chastisement  they  suffered.  Amongst  the  Romans  celi¬ 
bacy  was  greatly  discouraged  ;  the  censors  frequently  im¬ 
posed  a  fine  upon  bachelors.  By  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  they 
were  branded  with  infamy,  excluded  from  all  offices  under 
the  State,  and  even  from  the  shows  and  public  sports.  At 
cei  tain  feasts  they  were  forced  to  appear  to  be  exposed  to 
the  public  derision,  and  led  naked  round  the  market-place. 
At  one  of  their  feasts  the  women  led  them  in  this  condition 
to  the  altars, where  they  obliged  them  t  >  make  an  amende  ho¬ 
nourable  to  nature,  accompanied  wilh  a  number  of  blows, 
and  lashes  with  a  rod  at  discretion.  The  Papian-Popcen 
Law  was  enacted  by  the  Consuls  M.  Papius  Mutilusand  Q 
Popaeus  Secundus.  This  law  obliged  all  men  to  marry  at  a  J 
certain  age  ;  established  great  exemptions  and  privileges  in  [ 
favour  of  those  that  had  children  ;  and  laid  heavy  fines  on 
all, who  after  a  certain  age, remained  single.  It  was  also  called 
the  Julian  Law,  because  it  had  been  published  by  the  order  of 
Augustus,  who  was  of  the  Julian  family.  The  severity  of  this 
law  was  mitigated  by  Tiberius.  Halicarnassus  mentions 
an  old  constitution,  by  which  all  persons  of  full  age  were 
obliged  to  marry.  But  the  most  avbitary  law  was  made 
under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  which  bachelois  were  made 
incapable  of  legacies  of  inheritance  by  will,  unless  from  their 
near  relations.  In  England,  taxes  have  been  occasionally 
levied  on  bachelors.  William  III.  imposed  a  tax  on  them  of 
12/.  10s.  for  a  duke  after  25  years  of  age,  and  Is.  for  a  com¬ 
mon  person.  In  modern  days  mankind  have  been  more 
lenient  towards  bachelors,  who  are  now  iooked  upon  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  administer  to  the  wants  ot  those  of  the  marriage 
state,  whose  offspring  sometimes  press  upon  their  comforts. 
And  an  old  bachelor  uncle  is  of  great  use  in  these  times, 
especially  when  the  old  adage  of  “  Nunky  pays  all,”  is  put  in 
full  play.  1  be  old  proverbs  say,  that  “  marriage  and  hang¬ 
ing  go  by  ch  stiny.”  “  Bachelors  grin,  but  married  men 
laugh  till  their  hearts  ake  ;”  and  ‘‘its  hard  to-  wive  and 
thrive  i;oth  in  a  year.” 

A  gentleman,  residing  in  Brighton,  has  in  his  possession 
a  considerable  number  oi  London  Gazettes,  of  a  very  early 
date;  in  one  of  which,  d  .ted  April  8,  16/8,  is  the  following 
advertisement: — “All  persons  are  desired  to  take  notice, 
that  there  is  settled  a  safe  and  constant  conveyance  of  letters 
and  parquets  by  post,  three  times  in  every  week,  upon  the 
usual  post  days,  to  and  from  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
towns  hereafter  mentioned  in  the  Counties  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  viz. — Epsom,  Leatherhead,  Darking,  Gilford,  Farn- 
ham,  Godalmiu,  Has lemoro,  Midhurst,  Petvvorth,  Horseham, 
Arundel,  Stavning,  Shore  ham,  Brightheimston,  Lewes,  and 
East  bourn;  so  tlrat  a  correspondence  may  he  had  between 
all  or  any  of  the  said  places,  and  no  money  is  required  till 
the  letters  are  delivered,  and  then  only  such  rates  as  are 
established  bv  Act  of  Parii.-iment  ” 


ANNUS  MIRAB1LIS !  OK,  A  RAitim-a^ 
GLANCE  AT  1822. 

JANUARY. — “Cain,  a  Mystery,”  published  by 
Lord  Byron :  preface  states  his  lordship’s  difficulty  in 
making  Lucifer  talk  like  a  clergyman.  A  country  vicar 
proceeded  against  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  for 
swearing  that  he  had  a  horse  that  would  gallop  to  hell: 
not  equally  difficult,  therefore,  to  make  a  clergyman  talk 
like  Lucifer,  Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in  London,  still 
acting  at  the  Adelplii  Theatre,  teaching  the  rising  male 
generation  “that  great  moral  lesson,”  how  to  patter 
slang,  mill  a  lamp-lighter,  or  box  a  charley.  A  great 
outcry  from  Mr.  Loveday,  who  had  placed  his  three 
daughters  for  education  in  a  French  convent,  all  the 
academies  in  England  being  lull,  and  whoexpressed  his 
surprise,  on  the  Boulevard  de  Parnasse,  that  one  ot 
them  should  have  turned  Catholic.  His  subsequent 
appeal  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  unequalled  by  any 
production  since  Macpherson  s  Ossian.  Mr.  .Southey 
published  a  reply  to  Lord  Byron,  wherein  he  assaulted 
that  eccentric  nobleman  with  “whip  and  a  branding 
iron  the  cause  alleged  to  be  the  following  paragraph 
in  an  opposition  newspaper,  under  the  head  of  “Births:” 
“  At  his  bookseller’s,  Mr.  Robt.  Southey,  of  a  still-born 
Vision  of  Judgment.”  The  offence  lenient:  poetical 
parturitions  ought  to  be  commemorated.  Country  gen* 

1  tlemen  “  combining  and  confederating”  like  so  many 
defendants  in  a  suit  in  Chancery. 

FEBRUARY.— Cobbett  patted  on  the  back  by 
some  country  gentlemen,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Bite  the 
fund-holders. ,s  Olive,  Pri  neess  of  Cumberland,  ejected 
from  her  lodgings  on  Ludgate-hill.  God  save  the  King 
proved  to  be  the  private  property  of  James  the  First. — 
Insurgent  meeting  of  White  Boys  at  Doneraile,  where 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  Resolved,  that 
every  thing  coming  from  England  be  burnt,  except  their 
coals,  which  we  have  occasion  for.”  Carlile’s  Temple 
of  Janus  closed.  Orator  Hunt’s  wife  permitted  to  visit 
him  at  Ilchester,  on  bringing  her  marriage-certificate 
in  her  pocket.  Vaccine  Inoculation  Report :  smallpox 
on  the  increase,  owing  to  careless  vaccination,  and  the 
Reverend  Rowland  Hilt  admonished  to  grasp  the  pulpit 
cushion  and  lay  down  the  lancet.  Mozart’s  modulation 
much  shaken  by  Rossini’s  rattle.  Injunction  dissolved 
in  Murray  ©.  Benbow  :  Cain  a  mystery  no  longer.  One 
John  Tye  executed  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  uttering  forged  i 
notes,  and  one  Simon  Shake  applauded  at  Covent-gar-  | 
'  den  for  a  similar  offence.  Grand  chorus  of  “High  ! 
Prices”  sung  by  the  country  gentlemen  at  York.  The  I 
Rev.  H.  II.  Milman  produced  the  Martyr  of  Antioch, 
and  the  wife  of  a  labouring  man,  at  Enfield  Cliace,  pro¬ 
duced  three  male  infants:  the  latter  are  doing  well. — 
Cobbett  proved  to  have  changed  his  opinion  of  SirF. 
Burdett.  A  still  and  a  quantity  of  whiskey  carried  off 
by  a  revenue  party  at  Derry.  No  child  killed  by  a  Pad¬ 
dington  coach. 

MARCH. — King  of  Spain  lectured  by  the  Cortes. 
He  promises  to  do  so  no  more.  A  fire  broke  out  on  the 
premises  of  a  bookseller  in  Paternoster- row,  and  over¬ 
broiled  some  beefsteaks  at  Dolly's  Chophouse.  Mr. 
Hume’s  “  total  of  the  whole”  much  discussed  :  Cobbett 
sends  him  his  new  grammar.  Symptoms  of  downfall  in 
the  Navy  5  percents.  A  collection  of  penny-wisdom  at 
the  Paul’s  Head,  Cateaton-street,  to  reimburse  Garble 
for  his  pound-foolishness  in  Fleet-street.  Death  of 
Coutts  the  banker:  his  will  opened  in  Stratton-street : 
only  900,0<1(M.  bequeathed  to  his  poor  widow:  divers 
dandies  observed  to  glance  a  look  upward  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  window  in  their  progress  towards  the  Park. — 
Two  silver  cups  voted  to  Mr.  Kean  by  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York,  and  a  lighter  laden  with  coals  despatched 
at  the  same  time  to  Newcastle.  Lalitte,  the  Paris 
banker,  much  amazed  by  an  application  from  the  Ex¬ 
ecutors  of  oue  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Navy  5  per  cents, 
slain  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  a  joint  postmaster  cut  in 
two  by  Lord  Normanby.  Agricultural  meeting  at  the 
Mermaid,  Hackney:  toleration  of  opinion  recommended, 
and  Sir  J.  Gibbons  hooted  down  for  acting  under  the 
recommendation.  Mr.  Wyatt  charged  with  attempting 
I  to  cram  a  marble  monument,  of  George  the  Third  down 
the  throat  of  the  public:  John  Bull  has  a  capacious 
swallow,  and  the  artist  was  tempted  to  put  it  to  the 
proof.  Murder  of  Mrs.  Donatty  by  persons  unknown, 
much  talked  of,  and  murder  of  Sir  Archy  Maesarcasm 
by  Kean,  not  talked  of  at  all.  Coup  dc  grace  to  the 
Navy  5  per  cents,  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Hase:  many 
Jews  who  attended  the  funeral  seen  the  next  day  upon 
the  Royal  Exchange  with  beards  half  an  inch  long. — 
Only  twelve  persons  poisoned  during  the  month  from 
mistaking  oxalic  acid  for  epsom  salts. 

APRIL. — Easter  week  :  all  the  city  at  Brighton, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  people  of  fashion,  who  went 
there  to  avoid  them :  poney-chaises  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pearson.  English  in  Paris  estimated  at  20,184  :  mar- 
1  shaded  by  the  Prefect  in  four  divisions,  viz.  the  idle,  the 
sick,  the  needy,  and  the  disaffected.  Appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Cassation  :  Prefect’s  decree  affirmed.  Nine¬ 
teen  labourers  out  of  work  at  Stoekbury  ordered  by 
overseers  to  play  at  marbles  from  nine  in  the  morning 
to  seven  in  the  evening.  Preparations  in  Hyde  Park  for 
the  reception  of  the  Achilles  of  Phidias,  on  his  elope¬ 
ment  from  the  Quirinal  Hill  at  Rome.  Planet  Venus 
at.  the  same  time  visib'e  to  the  naked  eye.  City  Re¬ 
corder  elected  quamdiu  se  bent:  gemrit.  New  Tread 
mill  erected  at  Brixton  prison,  and  business  at  Union 
hall  consequently  on  the  decline:  prisoners  in  New¬ 
gate  comforted  bJ  Mrs-  Fry,  and  business  at  the 
Old  Bailey  consequently  on  the  increase.  Literary 
h  mid  Committee  called  upon  to  interdict  Mr.  Fitzger¬ 
ald  from  spouting  at  then-  ensuing  anniversary :  event 
doubtful  according  to  Cobbett,  who  holds  that  when  a 
man  is  smitten  with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  nothin0- 
short  of  a  sledge-hammer  applied  to  his  head  will  silence 
him.  A  countryman  at  Clbnmary,  County  of  Done°al. 
d'seovered  a  bottle,  arid,  to  his  infinite  chagrin,  in  Tieu 
of  whiskey,  found  it  to  contain  a  mere  memorandum 
relative  to  the  Arctic  Expedition.  Mr.  Owen  of  Lan¬ 
ark  s  proposal  to  clothe  all  the  poor  in  one  uniform,  and 
no  religion.  Monsieur  Pauli  vaulted  from  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Music  in  Paris,  and  descended  on  one  foot  in  the 
Hay  market.  Mr.  Kean  played  Osmyn,  in  the  Castle 
Spectre,  and  nearly  “made  a  ghost”  of  his  theatric  re¬ 
putation.  Nobody  killed  by  drawing  the  trigo-er  of  a 
loaded  fowling-piece,  not  knowing  it  to  be  charged. 
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T  commended  to  country  gentlemen.  The 

Xih  ini  0r  sa-e  judgment  on  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
Wv-nn  n  l!e  IrJea?  tlme*  wedded  the  Waters  of  Ob- 
l  T>  J.  Ile  hundred  acres  of  land,  in  Venezuela,  sold 
B,®?1 'var  at  a  l^nny  an  acre:  Mr.  Birkbeck  outbidden. 

laH?  Arj  Amendment  Bill  much  canvassed :  clause 
}  pose i  y  Loid  Erskine,  contract  determinable  every 
seven  years  on  six  month’s  previous  notice.  Anniver¬ 
sary  dinner  of  the  Literary  Fund:  Chairman’s  hammer 
not  a  sledge  one: Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  consequent  recita- 
tion.  Mr.  Ilorat'o  Orton’s  dog  snatched  a  hast)  repast 
from  the  calf  of  Mr.  Ex-sheriffParkins’s  leg.  No  women 
run  over  hi  Oxford-street,  in  consequence  of  crossing 
the  coach  way  without  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left# 

JU^E'^rSfiarrin°'match  at  St*  Stephen’s  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Paseoe  Grenfell  and  the  Bank  of  England. — 
Exhibition  at  Somerset-House:  irruption  of  one  shil- 
ling  critics:  many  a  “man  unknown”  from  being 
designated  in  the  Catalogue  “portrait  of  a  gentleman:” 
Hercuies  in  the  hall  looked  gloomy,  in  apparent  envy  of 
the  more  airy  elevation  of  his  naked  friend  in  Hyde  Park, 
j  Opening  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  after  being  for  the 

ninety-ninth  time  consigned  to  the  woodman’s  axe. _ 

Dinner  at  the  Horns,  Kensington;  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
in  the  Chair:  all  general  reflections  consequently  avoid¬ 
ed.  Wanstead  House  advertised  for  sale.  All  the 
world  on  the  Whitechapel  road :  Epping-forest  strewed 
with  gigs,  unharnessed  hacknies,  and  remnants  of  cold 
vea!  and  pigeon  pye.  Sale  of  the  Fortune’s  of  Nigel 
checked  by  that  of  Robins's  Catalogue.  Little  Wad- 
dington  elevated  from  a  blanket  in  Newgate,  ant! 
discounts  in  Threadneedle-street  depressed  to  4  pei 
:  cent.  Mrs.  Oliv  ia  Serres  swore  an  affidavit  with  a  do¬ 
cumental  appendix  in  the  Prerogative,  Court  Doctor’s 
Commons.  Don  Antonio  Francisco  Zea  arrived  in 
London  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia:  Spanish  bonds 
at  a  consequent  premium,  and  the  Royal  Exchange 
swarmed  with  foreign  brokers.  Seven  shopkeepers  on 
Ludgate-hill,  who  had  recently  taken  advantage  of  the 
Insolvent.  Act,  were  poisoned  by  drinking  seven  glasses 
ol  noyeau  double  the  usual  strength.  End  of  Trinity 
tei  in,  attended  by  a  great  diminution  of  black  coats  anil 
white  buckles  in  the  purlieus  of  Chancery-lane. 


JULY.  —  Clara  Fisher,  at  the  Lyceum,  played 
Crack,  a  drunken  cobbler  in  t  lie  Turnpike  Gate  :  “  train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go.”  Tread-mill  idopi- 
ed  in  Cold  Bat.li  Fields  prison  Arhii  os  mounted  jin 
,  llyde  Park:  several  b  eacl.es  made  in  the  wa  1,  but  not 
one  pair  for  the  statue.  Death  of  John  Emery  the  | 
Comedian.  Only  one  man  horsewhipped  by  Barry  j 
O’Meara,  and  he  the  wrong  one. 

AUGUST. — Appearance  of  Miss  Paton  in  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro:  critics  for  once  unanimous. — 
Census  of  London  population  :  one  million  souls,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  one  female  infant  sworn  by  Hannah  White  to 
Ex-sheriff  Parkins.  English  players  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin, in  Paris:  open  with  Othello:  a  wise  selection, 
considering  the  objection  of  the  French  to  slaughter  on 
a  stage:  Moor  ot  Venice  damned,  and  Desdemona  hit 
by  a  penny  piece.  The  King  embarked  at  Greenwich 
for  Scotland:  not  a  Caledonian  visible  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  even  at  the  India  House;  all  being,  or  affecting 
to  be,  at  the  Levee  at  Holyrood  House.  “Carle,  now 
the  King’s  come:”  highly  interesting  to  those  who  un- 
derstandit.  Lord  Portsmouth,  frightened  at  the  advent 
of  Majesty,  abruptly  quitted  Edinburgh.  Viscount- 
Newry,  aided  by  his  five  servants,  rowed  from  Oxford  to 
London  in  eighteen  hours :  not  a  single  scull  in  the  boat, 
j  Fonthill  Abbey  on  sale,  and  Wanstead  house  no  more 
j  remembered :  Salisbury  plain  covered  with  women 
j  eager  to  gain  admission:  run  of  the  piece  stopped  by 
;  Farquhar’s  “  Stratagem.” 

SEPTEMBER. — Return  of  the  King  to  London. 
Great  demand  for  fowling-pieces  at  Mortimer’s  in  Fleet 
street :  not  a  cockney,  from  Savage-gardens  to  Skinner 
street,  that  did  not  talk  of  bagging  his  three  brace. — 
The  Lutine  Frigate  with  200,000/.  on  board :  vessel 
meant  to  be  weighed  by  a  projector  at  Lloyd's,  but  con¬ 
sequences  weighed  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  scheme 
interdicted.  New  Marriage  Act  threatens  to  annihilate 
that  ceremony.  Death  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  and 
discoveiy  of  a  new  comet  without  a  tail. 


OCTOBER. — Alterations  in  the  interior  of  Drury 
lane  Theatre — opening  address  of  G.  Colman':  abolition 
of  stage  doors :  great  shifting  of  actors  from  one  house  j 
to  the  other:  stars  changed  to  comets.  Congress  at 
Verona.  The  French  ministers  presented  their  compli¬ 
ments  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  requested  the  favour 
of  his  absence  from  France.  His  appeal  to  his  consti¬ 
tuents,  who  will  probably  order  the  degree  to  be  re¬ 
scinded.  Turkey  and  Greece:  letter  from  Paris  telling 
the  British  public  all  about  it.  Columbian  bonds  at  a 
high  premium,  and  the  holders  lords  of  Peru  and  Potosi. 
Appearance  of  “The  Liberal”  from  the  south  :  so  called 
by  the  godfather  of  the  Serpentine  River,  who  gave  it 
that  name  because  it  was  neither  serpentine  nor  a  river. 
Stoppage  of  Mr.  Bowring  at  Calais,  and  his  removal  to 
Boulogne:  his  eulogy  as  a  Russian  anthologist.  Death 
of  Mrs.  Garrick  at  Hampton.  Mermaid  exhibited  in 
St.  James’s-street:  said  by  some  to  have  died  of  the 
stitch :  and  by  others  to  have  been  produced  by  Mrs. 
Salmon  in  Monkey  Island.  Marriage  Act  still  much 
criticised,  notwithstanding  which  seven  bachelors  were 
married  in  one  day,  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  An¬ 


drew’s,  Holborn. 

NOVEMBER. — Commencement  of  Michaelmas 
Term  :  attorneys  brandishing  their  pens :  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  loitering  about  Oliver’s  coffee-house.  Re¬ 
ported  abduction  of  Lord  Byron  to  South  America: 
death  of  Mr.  Zea:  consequent  tumble  of  Columbian 
bonds  down  a  precipice  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  Lords, 
in  reversion,  of  Potosi  and  Peru  left  sprawling  in  the 
mire,  and  many  dozens  of  dry  champagne  advertised  for 
j  sale  considerably  under  prime  cost.  Liberation  of  Ora¬ 
tor  Hunt :  his  procession  through  London,  and  radical 
dinner  at  the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess.  About  the 
same  time  Mount  Vesuvius  beg-an  to  grumble:  and  in 
both  cases  “  repeated  shocks  and  internal  howlings 
were  heard  from  the  mountain.”  Congress  continued 
sitting  at  Verona  with  closed  doors  and  plugged  key¬ 
holes*  much  conjecture  consequently  afloat.  I  lie  Bri¬ 
tish  ambassador’s  letter-bag  was  tied  up,  and  much 


epistolary  grumbling  consequently  confined  to  the 
gizzards  of  the  English  exiles  at  Paris.  Lord  Ports¬ 
mouth  horsewhipped  by  his  lady,  to  verify  the  dictum  of 
Orator  Hunt,  that  all  the  fair  sex  are  reformers.  A 
million  bushels  of  human  bones  were  landed  at  Hull 
from  the  fields  of  Dresden  and  Waterloo :  human  bones 
best  adapted  to  fertilize  land,  whence  we  derive  the 
word  mart-are.  Galignani’s  messengergave  an  account 
of  a  parting  dinner  given  to  Anacreon  Moore  by  the 
English  in  Paris.  His  speech  on  the  occasion  was  not 
so  well-timed  as  well-spoken  :  it  implied  that  there  was 
nothing  like  England  after  all :  a  strange  observation 
in  the  hearing  of  those  who  prefer  France  before  all. — 
Miss  F.  H.  Kelly  made  her  first  appearance  at  Covent 
garden  Theatre  in  the  character  of  Juliet:  the  whole 
town  has  been  gazing  at  her.  The  average  November 
quantity  of  men  and  women  put  a  period  to  their  exis¬ 
tence  :  the  former,  as  usual,  for  money,  the  latter  for 
{  love. 

!  DECEMBER. — Great  demand  for  post-horses  at 
Verona,  in  consequence  of  the  abrupt  dissolution  of 
1  the  Congress.  Lord  John  Russel’s  new  tragedy,  two 
editions  in  one  week:  and  an  Episcopal  visitation  ser¬ 
mon  too  weak  for  one  edition.  Strange  monsters  im¬ 
ported  by  Polito,  consisting  of  an  intellectual  dandy,  a 
civil  radical,  and  an  actor  without  a  grievance.  Pro¬ 
posals  published  for  a  Sub-way  Company,  to  repair 
London  gas  and  water-pipes  without  breaking  up  the 
pavement:  much  patronised  by  Bond-street  fashion¬ 
ables,  who  were  naturally  desirous  of  taking  a  sub¬ 
terraneous  walk  toward  the  city,  to  borrow  money,  and 
by  so  doing  to  avoid  a  rencontre  with  those  with  whom 
they  had  already  undergone  that  ceremony.  Kean  and 
Young  in  Othello ;  “The  Douglas  and  Percy  in  arms.” 
Dance  of  actors  from  both  theatres :  foot  it  and  hey 
“  contrary  sides:”  Mr.  Liston  and  Miss  Stephens  still 
only  under-lined.  “The  cry  is  still  they  come.”  Di¬ 
abolical  attempt  to  poison  a  whole  family  at  breakfast, 
in  Lombard-street,  by  putting  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason 
under  the  tea-pot :  providentially  none  of  the  family 
could  read.  Growing  civility  of  sweeps,  dustmen,  and 
patrols:  plainly  denoting  that  the  mra  of  Christmas- 
boxes  are  at  hand.  Grave  papas,  usually  seen  about 
without  an  accompaniment,  were  met  dragging  along 
children  in  couples,  and  occasionally  stopping  to  peep 
into  toy-shop  windows:  striplings  of  sixteen  walking 
half  ashamed  arm-in-arm  with  maiden  aunts  from  whom 
the  family  has  expectations.  Magnificent  prospectuses 
from  divers  new  Utopian  Magazines.  A  great  issuing 
of  orders  to  tailors  on  the  31st  of  December,  for  apparel 
to  be  sent  home  the  week  following,  and  this  to  evade 
re-appearing  in  the  present  year’s  bill.  Awful  events, 
which  too  plainly  denote  that  that  Annus  Mirabilis,  the 
year  1822,  ishastening  to  the  “tombof  allthe  Capulets !”  j 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Every  man,  when  he  awakes  in  the  morning,  finds 
tha  t  the  reflections  suggested  by  the  preceding  day  have 
been,  if  not  wholly  obliterated,  at  least  suspended  by 
sleep  ;  that  new  topics  of  conversation  are  wanting, 
and  that  surprise  is  on  the  tip-toe  for  new  calls;  he  is 
unwilling  to  recur  to  the  business  of  the  preceding  day, 
because  it  has  been  exhausted ;  or  ashamed  to  recollect 
it,  because  it  has  disappointed  him.  A  family  thus  met 
together  would  drink  the  cup  of  Lethe,  and  eat  the 
toast  of  taciturnity,  were  they  not  happily  relieved  from 
t  n-por  of  thought  and  immobility  of  tongue  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  newspaper. 

ft  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  weather  might  furnish 
a  brief  subject  of  debate,  but  the  wind  must  blow  a  j 
hurricane,  and  the  rain  descend  in  torrents,  to  be  worth 
more  than  a  moment’s  conversation.  When  the  news¬ 
paper  appears,  however,  all  Europe  is  united  to  refresh 
the  languid  memory,  to  quicken  the  dull  thoughts,  and  1 
to  give  expedition  to  the  communicative  tongue.  No 
publication  surely  was  ever  so  fertile  in  sources  of  re¬ 
flection  to  the  humbler,  though  more  noisy  business  of 
talking.  First,  a  long  list  of  extensive  amusements 
presents  itself,  fraught  with  every  tempting  inducement. 
Here  it  is  important  to  observe  how  a  play  is  cast,  what 
great  performers  are  concerned,  and  what  farce  or 
entertainment  is  to  follow;  if  a  concert  or  opera,  what 
pieces  are  to  be  performed,  and  whether  the  divine  Ca- 
talani  bears  a  part.  From  amusements  there  is  a  tran¬ 
sition  to  worksof  charity,  to  subscriptions  of  names  and 
sums  of  money  for  benevolent  purposes; — whether  the 
arrangement  here  be  judicious,  or  whether  these  ought 
not  to  precede  amusements,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire. 

— Attentively  observed,  newspapers  will  be  found  very 
correct  pictures  of  the  times,  and  very  faithful  records 
of  the  transfer  of  property,  whether  by  sale  or  fraud. 

1  hinted  that  the  arrangement  was  apparently  con¬ 
fused.  We  see  bor  ’;s  and  pills,  estates  and  lap-dogs, 
perfumery  and  chf  rity  sermons,  crowded  together  by 
one  of  those  accidents  by  which  we  may  suppose  Chaos 
would  be  produced.  Here  a  disconsolate  widow  adver¬ 
tises  that  she  carries  on  the  business  as  usual,  tor  the 
benefit  of  her  orphan  family,  and  there  a  lady  of  quality 
offers  five  guineas  for  the  recovery  of  her  lap-dog,  which 
answers  to  the  name  of  Chloe.  A  person  wants  to  bor-  t 
row  5000/.  on  undeniable  security ;  and  a  stable-keeper 
offers  to  sell  a  horse  for  100  guineas  on  his  word.  Ser¬ 
vants  want  places,  in  which  “wages  are  no  object ;” 
a  writer  wants  an  apprentice,  where  only  100  guineas 

of  premium  is  asked,  anr^none  given.  Mr.  B - lost 

his  pocket-book  in  coming  out  of  the  play-house ;  and 

Mrs. - has  eloped  from  her  husband,  who  will  pay 

no  debts  of  her  contracting,  “as  witness  his  (x)  marie.” 
But  of  all  persons  “that  on  earth  do  dwell,”  the  sick 
find  the  greatest  relief  in  newspapers.  Why  it  is  that 
disease  should  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  “infallible  medi¬ 
cines”  that  are  in  a  manner  thrust  down  the  throats  of 
the  sick,  is  astonishing.  Do  we  not  find  that  some  cases 
a  s'ngle  box  of  pills  will  effect  a  cure;  and  in  others, 
that  the  patient  will  be  relieved  by  the  smell  only?  Will 
not  these  medicines  “keep  good  in  all  climates  ?”  It  is 
notorious  that  they  perform  their  cures  “without  loss  of 
time  or  hindrance  of  business.”  Why,  then,  do  we  hear 
of  the  sick  and  the  dying?  Why  are  not  our  hospitals 
turned  into  alms-houses,  for  decayed  physicians  and 
apothecaries  who  have  no  business? 

Nor  is  the  information  respecting  the  preservation  of 
the  health  less  important  than  the  cure  of  disease.  If 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  sales  of  houses  and  estates,  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  situated  in  countries  remarkable 
for  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 


the  purity  of  the  water,  charmingly  sheltered,  richly 
wooded,  hill  and  dale,  meadow  and  grove,  where  the 
east  wind  is  not  permitted  to  chill,  or  the  thunder  to 
roll.  These,  if  true,  are  chiefly  calculated  for  persons 
who  can  afford  to  pay  rather  extravagantly  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  health ;  but  this  can  be  no  object  with 
those  who  know  that  health  is  the  greatest  of  all  bles¬ 
sings,  and  that  in  this  way  it  may  be  handed  down  to 
the  latest  posterity. 

Now  when  all  these  subjects  are  introduced  to  the 
breakfast  table,  what  a  copious  source  of  conversation 
-for  the  rest  of  the  day,  especially  if  any  of  these  should 
create  a  desire  to  be  a  bidder  or  a  purchaser!  What 
hopes,  what  fears,  what  consultations  !  But  this  is  not 
necessary  to  the  pleasure  which  a  newspaper  affords. — 
A  man  may  give  a  very  able  account  of  an  estate,  with¬ 
out  the  least  desire  of  purchasing  it;  and  the  whole 
family  may  dispute  on  the  merit  of  an  entertainment, 
which  not  one  of  the  party  means  to  partake  of.  It  is 
possible  to  compassionate  the  distress  of  an  orphan 
family,  without  contributing  sixpence  to  their  relief ; 
and  even  to  rea'd  the  cures  performed  by  a  “  famous 
sirup,”  without  desiring  to  taste  a  drop  of  it.  Con¬ 
versation  and  action  are  different  things,  and  if  a  news¬ 
paper  furnishes  the  former,  it  is  doing  much.  1 

Posterity  can  only  know,  that  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  from  A.  B.  to  X.  Y.  Z.  have  been  eminentfor 
,  their  benevolence  in  accommodating  distressed  persons 
with  sums  of  money  “lying  at  their  bankers,  from  five 
hundred  to  twenty  thousand  pounds,”  and  thus  I  close 
my  meditations  on  the  advertisements.  I  might  mention 
more  indeed ;  but,  as  the  poet  says, — 

“Here  oft  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
But  gav  confusion — roses  for  the  cheeks, 

Ami  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age ; 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plunder’d  of  their  sweets, 
Nectareous  essences,  Olympic  dews. 

Sermons  and  borough  feasts,  and  favorite  airs, 

Kthrrial  journies,  submarine  exploits ; 

And  Katterfelto.  with  his  hair  on  end, 

At  his  own  wonders — -wondering  for  his  bread!” 

But  yet,  all  these  would  probably  fail  of  their  effect? 
wore  %-y  the  only  contents  of  a  newspaper.  There 
arc  thousands  who  are  indifferent  to  a  change  of  situ¬ 
ation— who  are  confined  to  business,  and  cannot  leave 
it— who  are  gormandizing  a  breakfast,  and  loathe  me¬ 
dicine— who  are  blooming,  and  want  no  washes — who 
are  cheerful,  and  want  no  amusement — who  are  chari¬ 
table,  and  want  no  puff's,  or  quackery,  to  prompt  their 
benevolence;  yet,  with  all  that,  the  rest  of  a  newspaper 
supplies  that  dear  and  exquisite  food — news.  This  part 
of  a  paper,  although  I  have  considered  it  last,  is  gene¬ 
rally  consulted  first ;  and  what  can  equal  the  gladsome 
inquisitiveness  that  app'ears  in  the  eye,  when  it  gently 
rolls  Over  the  columns  of  a  fresh  newspaper  ?  Such  is 
the  variety  of  this  department,  and  such  the  attachment 
of  every  man  to  his  favourite  pursuit,  that  a  tolerable 
guess  may  lie  formed  of  what  a  man  is,  by  attending  to 
what  lie  first  reads  in  a  paper.  The  sturdy  politician, 
indeed,  is  a  general  reader — he  can  find  out  apolitical 
allusion  in  every  paragraph  ;  but  others  confine  tliem- 
se  ves  to  their  favourite  articles,  for  as  Shenstone  says, 
“Theil-natured  man  looks  to  the  bankrupts — the  trades¬ 
man  to  the  price  of  bread — the  stock-jobber  to  the  lie 
of  the  day — the  old  maid  to  marriages — the  prodigal 
son  to  deaths — the  monopolist  to  the  hopes  of  a  wet 
harvest — and  the  boarding-school  misses  to  every  thing 
relating  to  Gretna  Green ;”  and  there  is  a  prettv  nume¬ 
rous  class,  to  whom  bonfires,  murders,  and  picking  of 
pockets,  afford  a  considerable  gratification  in  the  detail. 

A  newspaper  being  thus  perused  by  every  man  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  taste,  the  wheels  of  conversation  are 
again  set  going,  and  the  dullest  has  something  to  say, 
or  some  remark  to  make,  on  what  lie  has  read. 

To  appreciate  their  value,  therefore,  we  have  only  to 
suppose  that  they  were  totally  to  be  discontinued  for  a  I 
month.  I  turn  with  horror  from  the  frightful  idea  !  I 
deprecate  such  a  shock  to  the  circulation  of  table  talk. 
It  would  operate  more  unfavourably  than  the  gloom  of 
November  is  said,  by  foreigners,  to  operate  on  the  nerves 
of  Englishmen ;  and  after  such  a  suspension  of  news. 

I  am  afraid  the  papers  would  contain  nothing  but  ac¬ 
counts  of  sudden  deaths  which  had  happened  in  the 
interval,  with  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  coroner’s 
jury — Died  for  t can  'c  intelligence. 


High  Style  in  New  YoRk. — It  is  not  long1  ago 
since  the  plain  unostentatious  citizens  of  New  York, 
were.for  the  first  time  surprised  by  the  spectacle  in  their 
strepts,  of  a  party  of  fashionables  driving  about  in  a 
coach  apt}  six,  equally  in  defiance  of  republican  usages 
and  monarchical  prerogative. 

Pleased  with  the  folly,  a  set  of  young  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  seminaries  of  science,  resolved 
that  they  would  not  be  outdone  by  the  votaries  of 
wealth  and  pleasure.  They  accordingly  fitted  out  a 
coach  and  eight,  and  dashed  away,  in  still  greater  style, 
through  the  city.  Nothing  it  was  supposed  could  ex¬ 
ceed  the  splendour  of  this  display;  but,  alas  !  all  our 
joys  are  fleeting  and  transitory,  A  few  days  after,  a 
select  corps  of  carmen  made  their  appearance  in  the 
most  fashtoable  part  of  the  town,  driving  a  new  cart, 
to  which  were  harnessed  no  less  than  sixteen  horses 
tandem! — Thirteen  of  the  owners  rode  each  man  his 
horse  in  the  capacity  of  postillion  ;  every  man  was 
dressed  in  a  clean  white  frock,,  and  had  his  hair  pow 
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dered;  one  was  mounted  on  an  elevated  seat,  who 
drove  three  in  hand,  and  two  rode  in  the  most  graceful 
and  dignified  manner  upon  the  cart.  When  they  had 
done  promenading,  the  party  retired  to  a  tavern,  and 
spent  the  evening  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  burlesque, 
yety  moral"  purpose  of  their  day’s  amusements  The 
chairman  (unless  the  journals  of  the  day  belie  him)  de-  .. 
livered  a  very  admirable  address  on  the  dangers  of  exe 
travagance  in  dress  and  equipage  to  a  state ;  all  thev^ 
toasts  were  so  many  lessons  on  moderation  and  fru-  ^ 
gality  ;  each  able  to  take  care  of  the  faithful  steed  *■’ 
whfch  had  contributed  so  essentially  to  the  exploit  of  "" 
the  day.  By  this  happy  intervention  of  the  power  of 
ridicule,  a  stop  was  at  once  put  1o  a  sort  of  emulation 
among  the  sprtgsof  fashion,  which  in  a-country  governed 
by  so  few  rules  of  precedency*  might  have  wandered 
into  the  most  absurd,  extremes.  The  young  scholars 
who  had  figured  away  in  the  coach  and  eight,  were 
among  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  re¬ 
proof;  and  one  of  them  basin  an  ode,  very  appropriately 
entitled,  Carmen  triumphe,  handed  down  to  posterity 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  BALTASAR  GARCIAN,  A  SPANISH  WRI¬ 
TER,  WHO  FLOURISHED  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURA. 

The  well-bred  man.” 

Gallant  erudition  is  the  provision  of  a  polite  man.  The 
knowledge  of  what  is  daily  passing,  the  anecdotes  of  the 
time,  the  way  to  make  things  agreeable,  the  bons  mots  of 
the  day,  are  indispensible  requisites  to  form  the  fashionable 
man.  Sometimes  a  sign,  a  look,  or  a  gesture,  makes  a 
deeper  impression  than  all  the  lessons  of  a  master.  The  art 
of  conversing  has  been  more  serviceable  to  many,  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  seven  liberal  arts.  Hercules  triumphed 
more  fiom  ^[iis  discretion,,  than  from  his  valour.  The 
stream  of  eloquence  flowing  from  his  lips,  produced 
more  applause  than  the  feats  performed  by  his  re¬ 
doubtable  hand.  With  his  club  he  exterminated  mon¬ 
sters,  with  his  tongue  he  enchanted  polished  minds. 
There  are  men  gifted  with  certain  qualities  who  are  every 
where  received  with  pleasure,  and  even  sought  after  with 
avidity.  This  is  a  science,  sui  generis ;  it  is  neither  learnt 
by  books,  nor  in  the  schools,  but  in  the  theatre  of  good 
taste,  and  above  all  in  the  amphitheatre  called  Discretion. — 
The  first  and  most  material  part  of  this  erudition  is  an  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge  of  every  thing  passing  in  the  world — a 
routine  of  every  thing  fashionable  ;  information  respecting 
the  finest  actions  of  Princes,  af  rare  events,  of  the  wonders 
of  nature,  with  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  fortune. 
This  science  registers  the  good  thoughts  transcribed  in 
books,  curious  narrations  in  novels,  judicious  remarks  iu 
reasonings,  and  the  salt  of  satires.  The  greatest  ornament 
in  a  gentleman  is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  events,  a 
perfect  know  ledge  of  the  principal  personages  of  that  real 
tragi  comedy  pe<  forming  in  the  world.  He  writes  upon  his 
tablet  whatever  is  extraordinary  in  the  character  or  conduct 
of  a  Prince,  whatever  is  singular  in  an  eminent  man,  what¬ 
ever  is  vulgar  in  one,  and  affected  in  another.  By  means  of 
this  moral  analysis,  he  judges  accurately  of  things,  and  cal- 
cul  ites  with  precision  and  truth.  Above  all,  lie  collects 
witty  remarks,  all  gallantries,  whether  heroic  or  whimsical, 
the  axioms  of  wise  men,  the  keen  remarks  of  critics,  and 
the  laughable  sayings  or  actions  of  buffoons.  These  pro¬ 
duce  that  powerful  artillery  which  conquers  the  taste  of  all 
men. 


Anecdotes  of  the  South-Sea  Bubble. — The  following 
Anecdotes  have  been  frequently  in  print ;  but  their  republi- 
cation  now  may  be  of  service  to  the  neck  or  nothing 
frequenters  of  'Chapge-Alley : — 

A  Gentleman,  aged  sixty,  a  fter  providing  for  his  sons  and 
daughters,  and  securing  for  himself,  as  he  thought,  an  in¬ 
come  of  10U0/.  a  year  South-Sea  Stook,  retired  with  his  wife 
to  Bath,  bought  a  house  there,  intending  to  settle  for  the 
remainder  of  ids  life.  The  stock  was  at  1000/.  when  he  left 
London.  He  received  news  that  it  had  fallen  to  900/. ;  he 
became  alarmed,  left  Bath  with  an  intent  to  sell  oat,  but 
before  he  had  reached  London,  then  a  four  days’ journey,  it 
had  fallen  to  250/.  This  was  too  low,  he  kept  it  for  better 
times,  and  lost  all. 

Two  maiden  sisters,  who  were  original  proprietors  of 
stock,  when  it  had  attained  the  price  of  9/0/.  were  advised 
to  sell  out,  took  the  advice,  sold  out  their  stock,  amounting 
to  90,000/.  and  bought  Navy  Bills,  which  were  then  at  25 
per  cent,  discount,  and  in  two  years  after  were  paid  by  Go¬ 
vernment  at  par,  thus  having  not  only  the  luck  to  sell  out 
South-Sea  Stock,  when  within  30/,  of  "the  highest  price,  but 
also  to  make  a  profit  of  25/.  per  cent,  on  their  Navy  Bills. 

The  Duke  of  Chandos’s  stock  was  at  one  time  worth 
300,000/. ;  he  asked  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  what  he  should 
do ;  sell,  said  Newcastle ;  no,  said  the  other,  I  want  500,000/. 
Why  then,  said  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  sell  100,000/.  and 
take  your  chance  for  the  rest ;  no,  was  the  answer.  He 
kept  all,  and  lost  every  farthing. 

Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner  was  a  minor;  his  stock  was 
worth  200,000/.;  one  of  his  guardians  was  for  selling,  the 
other  for  keeping.  An  umpire  was  called  in,  who,  fortu-- 
nately  for  the  young  man,  decided  in  favour  of  selling. 
The  sale  was  effected,  and  two  days  after  the  bubble  burst. 
Sir  Gregory,  on  coming  of  age,  out  of  this  money  built  the 
splendid  mansion  on  Blackheath,  and  at  his  death,  left  to 
his  nephew,  the  late  Sir  Gregory,  a  fortune  of  10,000/.  a 
year. 

Gay,  the  Poet,  had  1,000/.  stock  given  him  by  the  elder 
Craggs;  lie  purchased  some  more  ;  the  rapid  rise  put  him  in 

Eissession  at  one  time  of  20,000/.  He  consulted  his  friend, 
r.Arbuthnot,  who  advised  him  to  sell  out.  No,  that  would 
be  throwing  away  good  luck. — Well,  then,  said  the  Doctor, 
sell  out  as  much  as  will  secure  you  100/.  a  year,  and  that 
will  always  get  you  a  clean  shirt  and  a  guinea.  Gay  neg¬ 
lected  this  advice,  and  lost  every  farthing.  ’This  ha'd  such 
an  effect  on  the  Poet’s  spirits,  that  notwithstanding  the 
subsequent  success  of  his  Beggar’s  Opera,  it  brought  on  a 
bilious  disorder,  which  in  the  end  killed  him. 
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An  old  Quaker,  when  the  stock  was  at  the  highest, 
employed  a  broker,  named  Lopez,  to  sell  out  for  him.  Lopez 
did  so ;  but  when  the  money  was  to  have  been  paid,  stock 
had  fallen,  and  the  purchaser  was  olF.  Sell  again,  friend 
Lopez,  said  the  Quaker.  He  did  so.  Stock  continued  to 
tall,  and  the  purchaser  again  disappeared.  Sell  once  more, 
friend  Lopez,  said  his  employer,  at  any  price,  hut  this  time 
be  sure  of  thy  man.  Lopez  sold  the"  third  time,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  fall  in  the  two  days  was  50  per  cent,  out  of 
100,000/.  stock.  The  Quaker  saved  50,000/.,  and  Lopez, 
who  lived  many  years  afterwards,  was  always  known  on 
’Change  by  the  name  of  “Sell  them  again,  friend  Lopez.” 

These  are  a  few  instances  out  of  the  many  thousands  of 
the  vagaries  occasioned  by  the  South-Sea  Speculations  of 
1/20.  The  South  American  Speculators  of  1822  seem  to 
have  built  their  expectations  on  a  foundation  little  less  ' 
deceptive  than  did  their  predecessors. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BALTHASAR  GAR- 
A  SpANIARD  WHO  FLOURISHED  IN  THE  SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 


Be  prepared  tu  act  as  circumstances  may  require.” 

I\)  know  one’s  fortune  and  powers  before  embarking  in 
an  enterprise,  is  more  necessary  than  a  knowledge  of  one’s 
constitution.  If  that  man  is  guilty  of  folly  who  consults 
Hippocr  des  for  the  first  time,  with  respect  to  his  health, 
when  he  has  attained  his  fortieth  year,  he  is  still  more 
foolish  who  commences  at  that  period  to  learn  howto  live, 
bv  studying  in  the  school  of  Seneca.  It  is  n  great  point  the 
knowing  how  to  govern  fortune,  either  in  patiently  waiting 
its  humour  (and  it  requires  to  be  attentively  walched'),  or  iii 
seizing  it  the  moment  it  appears ;  for  there  is  a  flux  and 
reflux  in  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  steadily  fixed  in 
one  point. (1)  Let  him  who  has  frequently  found  fortune  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  wishes,  press  onward  at  the  happy  moment; 
insomuch  as  she  is  not  unlike  a  courtezan,  who  resigns  her¬ 
self  to  bold  mm  in  preference  to  more  modest  ones  ;  and 
let  him  wh  <  is  unlucky  withdaw,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
he  mortified  with  being  t«ice  ill-treated  by  a  tottunate  com¬ 
petitor.  Otlio,  after  having  lost  the  battle  of  B  -draic,  not 
wishing  to  risk  a  second,  said  to  the  Pretorian  cohorts.  Who 
had  conjured  him  to  do  so,  “  that  he  had  sufficiently  tried  his 
powers  against  fortune,  and  that  he  did  not  esteem  his  own 
life  so  much  as  hazarding  a  second  time  the  lives  of  many 
brave  men,  who  were  truly  an  ornament  to  the  empire.”(2) 
*•'  Weigh  things  according  to  their  value.” 


Fools  perish  because  they  do  not  think;  and  since  they 
reflect  not,  they  neither  perceive  the  ,  profit  nor  the  loss. 
Some  persons  make  a  great  noise  about  what  is  of  trifling 
consequence,  and  value  lightly  what  is  really  important. 

There  are  things  about  which  too  much  n  flection  can 
hardly  he  used,  but  all  are  not  equally  so.  The  wke  man 
digs  wheYe  there  is  depth,  and  he  still  continues  to  think 
where  there  is  something  yet  undiscovered;  by  this  means 
his  reflection  cairies  him-  even  to  the  extent  of  his  appre¬ 
hension. 

“  Do  not  affect  to  he  employed  in  extraordinary  or 
chimerical  things.” 

This  affectation  draws  down  contempt.  Caprice,  how¬ 
ever,  has  formed  several  st  cts  or  parties,  but  the  intelligent 
man  keeps  aloof  from  them  There  are  tastes,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  do  not  admire  what  others  love.  Every 
thing  which  is ’singular  pleases  them.  It  is  true  this  con¬ 
duct  makes  them  known,  hut  it  rather  subjects  them  to  ridi¬ 
cule  than  esteem.  They  who  make  a  profession  of  being 
wise,  should  be  very  guaided  against  affecting  to  be  so, 
lest  they  draw  ridicule  upon  their  profession  itself. 

“  Dispute  not  with  one  who  has  nothing  to  lose.” 

It  is  1  ke  fighting  with  unequal  powers,  when  one  person 
en'ers  the  list  without  the  slightest  embarrassment.  He 
who  has  lost  every  sense  of  shame  has  nothing  more  to  lose 
nor  to  manage.  Reputation,  which  is  of  inestimable  value, 
ought  never  to  be  exposed  to  great  risks  :  after  having  cost 
many  years  in  acquiring,  it  may  be  lost  in  one  moment. 
Tacitus  observes  ttiat  Veranius,  who  had  always  lived  like 
a  man  of  honour  and  of  courage,  effaced  all  the  glory  of  his 
life  by  a  foolish  vanity  which  he  put  at  the  end  of  his  will. (3) 
i'he  consideration  of  having  a  great  deal  to  lose  holds  a  man 
prudent.  The  moment  he  reflects  upon  his  reputation  he 
recollects  how  dangerous  the  loss  of  it  would  prove.  This 
reflection  spurs  a  man  to  be  exceedingly  cautious.  The 
younger  Pliny  observes,  “  he  is  more  ashamed  of  losing  i)i$ 
reputation,  than  of  acquiring  it.”  That  man  will  never  re¬ 
gain  by  a  victory  what  he  loses  in  exposing  himself  to  the 
probability  of  being  conquered, (4) 

“  Learn  to  esteem  others.” 

There  is  no  one  who  is  not  superior  to  others  in  some¬ 
thing.  That  man  who  is  clever  finds  some  one  more  clever 
than  hinuelf.  To  be  able  ro  collect  what  is  good  from  every 
individual  is  a  very  useful  knowledge.  The  wise  man  es¬ 
teems  every  body,  b  cati-e  he  knows  what  is  good  in  them  ; 
hut  the  foolish  man  esteems  no  one,  inasmuch  as  he  is  igoo- 
r  ut  •  f  u  h.it  is  iea  ly  good,  and  consequently  incapable  of 
a  judn  i  us  choice. 

(1)  This  idea  has  been  beautifully  described  by  Shakspeare,  in  Act 
1  iv.  of  Ju.ius  Caesar 

“.There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  lead3  on  to  fortune; 

Omiited,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows.” 

(2)  Hunc  uHimutn,  hanc  virtutem  vestram  ultra  periculis  objicere, 
i  nimis  grande  wit  mete  pretium  ptuto.  Experti  invicem  aumus,  ego 

ac  for  una.  An  ego  tot  egregios  exercitus  sterni  rursus,  et  Rep.  eripi 
patiar  ? — Tae.  Hist.  2. 

(3)  Magna  dum  vixit  severitatis  fama,  supremis  testamenti  verbis 
ambitionis  manifestus.  Quippe  addidit  subjeeturum  Neroui  I’rovin- 
ciam  fuisse,  si  biennio  proximo  vixisset. — Ann.  14. 

(4)  This  may  fairly  be  disputed.  Who  would  say  that  NiAson  lost 
his  r fame  at  Copenhagen,  or  Wellington  at  Waterloo;  because  the 
former  boldly  advanced  with  his  few  ships,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
his  Commanding  Officer,  into  great  peril;  and  the  latter  because  he 
was  not  fully  prepared  to  expect  Napoleon  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo  . 


Nine  Pins. — The  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale  was  so  extensive 
a  proprietor  and  patron  of  boroughs,  that  he  returned  nine 
Members  every  Parliament,  who  were  facetiously  called 
Lord  Lonsdale’s  nine  pins.  One  of  the  Members  "thus  de-  ; 
signaled,  having  made  a  very  extravagant  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  answered  by  Mr.  Burke  in  a  vein 
of  the  happiest  sarcasm,  which  elicited  from  the  House  loud 
and  continued  cheers.  Mr.  Fox  entering  the  House  just  as 
Mr.  Burke  was  sitting  down,  inquired  of  Sheridan  what  the 
House  was  cheering  ?  “  O,  nothing  of  consequence,”  re¬ 
plied  Sheridan,  “  only  Burke  has  knocked  down  one  of 
Lord  Lonsdale’s  nine  pins  1” 

A  curious  Mode  of  curing  Insanity. — Copenhagen , 
Oct.  19. — A  day  labourer  at  Soderkoping,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  j 
struck  his  step-daughter  with  an  axe.  I  he  blow  was  not  ! 
mortal,  but  the  girl  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  When  j 
she  recovered,  after  some  time  had  elapsed,  it  appeared  that 
I  her  understanding  was  restored !  j 


ESSAYS. 

BY  M.  LE  MAITRE  I)E  CLAVILLE. 

ON  READING. 

Mankind,  says  Bruyere,  ought  to  employ  their  youth  in 
study  and  labour,  as  the  republic  itself  required  their  infor¬ 
mation  and  industry.  » 

Reading  is  not  only  the  principle  of  knowledge,  but  also 
the  most  useful  of  amusements.  When  the'  mind  has  ba¬ 
nished  trifles  from  its  presence,  reading  is  a  powerful  re¬ 
source  against  vexations  which  may  attack  it.  This  may 
appear  a  curious  proposition,  nevertheless  it  is  a  tiue  one  ; 
whoever  has  experienced  the  iniquity  of  the  world— of  cor¬ 
rupt  heaits  of  base  minds — perfidious  friends — capricious, 
sour,  and  crabbed  tempers— the  foppery,  or  follies  of  huma¬ 
nity  'feels  how  great  is  the  advantage  in  knowing  the  secret 
of  retiring  from  the  world,  and  justly  appreciates  the  mor¬ 
tifications  he  escapes  when  in  his  closet  devoted  to  litera¬ 
ture.  '  /  \ 

My  young  readers  begin  early  in  life  to  form  your  minds  : 
study  principles  well  before  you  pass  to  ornaments  ;  how¬ 
ever,  aspire  to  that  point  of  perfection  which  is  attainable, 
and  above  all,  avoid  every  thing  which  is  defective. 

ON  MAN. 

Every  man  is  a  republic  in  miniature  ;  and  although  very 
limited  in  its  parts,  yet  very  difficult  to  govern.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  is  a  little  world,  having  being  like  the  elements,  life 
like  the  brutes,  and  reason  like  the  angels  ;  it  seems  as 
though  all  were  happily  united  in  him.  He  can  traverse 
the  vast  universe,  comprehend  the  present,  past,  and  future  : 
in  him  are  the  principles  of  life  and  death,  light  and  dark¬ 
ness  ;  in  him,  also,  are  united  the  most  contrary  elements 
and  most  incompatible  qualities. 

ON  ELOQUENCE. 

TrHe  eloquence  springs  from  good  sense.  The'-greater 
part  of  mankind  only  have  a  glimpse  of  things,  and  then 
figures  and  ornaments  are  introduced  in  order  to  donvey 
something  like  an  acquaintance  with  the  subjects.  The  end 
of  eloquence  is  to  enchant  the  sense,  to  govern  the  passions, 
to  delight  the  understanding,  and  to  command  the'  will ;  or, 
in  a  word,  to  exercise  upon  mankind  a  tyrannic  power,  with¬ 
out  committing  violence.  The  necessary  qualifications  for 
forming  an  orator  are,  just  pronunciation,  action  which  shall 
strike  the  eye,  a  proper  choice  of  the  figures  of  speed),  a 
discriminate  disposition  of  sentences,  powerful  touches  to 
win  the  heart,  and  a  subject  to  secure  the  attention  of  an 
auditory. 

The  gift  of  speaking  is  by  no  means  universal.  There 
are  very  clever  men,  who  are  only  good  speakers,  others 
who  are  only  good  writers,  and  but  very  few  who  are  both. 
Some  men  have  obtained  the  merit  of  being  accurate  think¬ 
ers,  but  from  some  defect  in  enunciation  have  rarely  been 
able  to  express  their  conceptions,  and  have  nSver  acquired 
the  talent  of  good  writing. 

Clearness,  energy,  and  precision,  are  essential  qualities 
of  eloquence  ;  neither  a  quick  repartee,  nor  even  correct 
reasoning,  would  prove  the  speaker  to  be  eloquent :  brilliant 
replies  in  conversation  or  writing  exhibit  wit  rather  than  elo¬ 
quence. 

In  all  subjects  of  speaking  there  is  a  kind  of  eloquence 
peculiar  to  each.  A  sermon,  the  opening  of  a  court,  an 
academic  discourse,  in  short  every  public  oration,  requires 
something  peculiar,  or  adapted  to  it.  However,  eloquence 
is  not  limited  to  great  subjects,  it  may  be  displayed  in  a 
simple  narration,  or  an  historic  sketch,  or  even  in  light  con¬ 
versation  ;  but  these  last  require  nice  discrimination  in  the 
use  of  language  formed  on  simplicity  ;  whilst  in  the  former 
great  and  noble  ornaments  and  strong  figures  may  be  used,  j 

Borrowing  Newspapers. —  From  the  complaints  in  the 
newspapers,  it  would  seem  that  this  unhandsome  practice  is 
becoming  every  day  more  prevalent.  There  are  tew  little 
vexations  in  life  more  annoying  than  to  have  “  Mrs.  Trouble¬ 
some’s  compliments"  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  newscarrier 
on  Saturday  morning,  with  a  request  that  “Mr.  Sensible 
would  favour  her  with  The  Mirror."  A  request  so  small 
cannot  be  refused  without  giving  offence;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  many  persons  who  take  papers  are  obliged  to 
defer  reading  them  until  their  neighbours  have  all  satisfied 
their  curiosity;  for  Mrs.  Troublesome  has  no  sooner  done 
with  the  paper,  than  Mr.  Meddlesome  stands  ready  to  inter¬ 
cept  it  on  its  way  home,  and  thus  it  goes  the  rounds  ot  the 
neighbourhood.  *  It  may  appear  a  selfish  principle  “never  to 
borrow  or  lend,”  but  it  would,  if  enforced, be  an  advantageous 
one  to  us  poor  printers. 

Long  Yarns. — This  is  a  phrase  generally  used  by  seamen 
to  denote  a  species  of  marvellous  stories,  with  which  they  de¬ 
light  to  wile  away  the  dreary  “  mid-watch”  and  to  astonish 
the  wondering  minds  of  such  green  horns  or  landlubbers  as 
may  happen  to  be  on  board.  Amongst  these  nautical  night 
tales,  the  most  astonishing  is  that  called  “  I  he  Merry  Dunn 
of  Dover!”  'This  was  a  vessel  of  such  extraordinary  magni¬ 
tude,  that  she  has  been  known  to  be  receiving  a  cargo  of 
coals  at  her  bow  port  in  Sunderland  harbour,  and  discharg¬ 
ing  them  at  the  same  time  out  of  her  stern  port  into  the  coal 
lighters  below  London  Bridge,  Such  was  the  height  of  her 
masts,  that  a  little  boy  being  sent  aloft  to  clear  the  pendant, 
he  was  so  long  ascending  and  descending,  that  when  he  re¬ 
turned  on  deck,  he  was  become  so  old  as  to  be  grey  'leaded. 
Working  out  of  the  Downs,  this  amazing  ship  was  of  such 
a  length,  that  in  tacking,  her  flying  jib-boom  knocked  dowu# 
Calais  steeple,  at  the  very  instant  that  the  tale  of  nei  ensign 
swept  a  flock  of  sheep  off  the  summit  ot  Dover  Clin.  ie 
following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  different  sails  set  upon 
her  main  mast,  beginning  at  the  lowest,  viz.  Mainsai  , 
topsail,  top-gallant  sail,  royal,  sky  scraper,  moon  ra  cet, 
cloud  disturber,  heaven  poker,  angel  poker,  and  joi  y 
■jumper.  _ _ 


EXTRACTS  FROM  ESS  A  yes  and  cm  ah  adieus 
OF  A  PRISON  AND  PRISONERS. 

CHARACTER  OF  A  PRISON. 

« A  prison  is  a  graue  to  bury  men  aliue,  and  a  place 
wherein  a  man  for  halfe  a  yeares  experience  may  learne 
more  law,  than  hee  can  at  Westminster  for  an  hundred 
pound. 

“  It  is  a  Microcosmus,  a  little  world  of  woe,-  it  is  a  map  of 
misery,  it  is  a  place  that  will  learne  a  young  man  more  vil-  j 
lany,  if  he  be  apt  to  take  it,  in  one  halfe  yeare,  then  lie  can 
learne  at  twenty  dicing-houses,  bowling-allies,  brotliell- 
houses  or  ordinaries  ;  and  an  old  man  more  policie  then  if 
be  had  been  pupil  to  Machiauel. 

“  It  is  a  place  that  hath  more  diseases  predominant  in  it, 
then  the  Pest-house  in  the  plague-time. 

“  It  is  a  little  commonwealth  although  little  wealth  be 
common  there  ;  it  is  adesart,  where  desert  lyes  hoodwinckt , 
it  is  a  famous  citie  wherein  are  all  trades,  for  here  lies  the 
Alchymist  that  can  rather  make  ex  auro  non  aurum,  then  ex 
non  auro  aurum. 

“It  is  as  Innes  of  Coutt;  for  herein  Lawyers  inhabit, 
that  haue  crochets  to  free  other  men,  yet  all  their  quirks 
and  quiddities  cannot  enfranchize  themselues. 

“  It  is  your  Bankrupt’s  banquetting-house,  Where  he  sits 
feasting  with  the  sweet  meates  borrowed  from  other  men’s 
tables,  hauing  a  voluntary  disposition  never  to  repay  them  i 
againe.  . 

“  It  is  a  purgatory  which  doth  afflict  a  man  with  more  j 
miseries  then  euer  he  reaped  pleasures. 

“  It  is  an  exile  which  doth  banish  a  man  from  all  content-  ' 
ments,  wherein  his  actions  doe  so  terrifie  him,  that  it  makes  I 
a  man  grow  desperate. 

“  To  conclude,  what  is  it  not?  In  a  word,  it  is  the  very 
idea  of  all  misery  and  torments  ;  it  conuerts  joy  into  sorrow, 
riches  into  pouertie,  and  ease  into  discontentments,” 
CHARACTER  OF  A  CREDITOR. 

“  A  creditor  hath  two  paire  of  hands,  one  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  that  nature  gaue  him  ;  another  of  iron,  and  that 
the  law  gines  him  :  but  the  one  is  more  predominant  then 
the  other,  for  mercy  guids  the  one,  and  mammon  the  other. 
But  if  hee  once  consider  what  hee  goeth  about  to  doe,  and 
that  it  is  the  image  of  God  whom  hee  laboureth  to  deface 
and  oppresse  with  miseries  and  calamities;  then  the  soft- 
nesse  of  the  one  doth  so  operate,  that  it  meets  with  the 
ifmdnes  of  the  other,  which  neuer  comes  to  passe,  but  when 
Grace  and  Mercy  kisse  Law  and  Justice. 

“  Thou  takest  with  one  clap  of  a  varlet’s  hand,  from  the 
courtier  his  honour,  from  the  lawyer  his  tongue,  from  the 
merchant  the  seas,  from  the  citizen  his  credit,  from  the 
scholler  his  pieferment,  from  the  husbandman  the  earth  it 
selte,  and  from  all  men,  (as  much  as  thou  maist,)  the  bright- 
nesse  and  warmth  of  the  sunne  of  heauen.  In  a  word,  if 
nothing  will  make  thy  stony  heart  relent,  thou  in  being  cruell 
to  thy  debtor  art  worse  then  the  hang-man  ;  hee  before  he 
strikes  begs  pardon,  thou  takest  a  pride  to  condemne  where 
thou  maist  saue.” 

Anecdote. — Person  was  once  travelling  in  a  stage-coach, 
when  a  young  Oxonian,  quite  fresh  from  College,  was 
amusing  the  Ladies  with  a  variety  of  talk,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  with  a  quotation,  as  he  said,  from  Sophocles. 
— A  Greek  quotation,  and  in  a  coach  too!  roused  our 
slumbering  Professor  from  a  kind  of  dog-sleep,  in  a  snug 
corner  of  the  vehicle.  Shaking  his  ears  and  rubbing  his 
eyes,  1  think,  young  Gentleman,  said  he,  yon  favoured  us 
just  now  with  a  quotation  from  Sophocles;  I  did  not  happen 
to  recollect  it  there.  “i)h,  Sir,”  replied  our  tyro,  “  the 
quotation  is  word  for  word  as  I  have  repeated  it,  and  in 
Sophocles  too;  but  I  suspect,  Sir,  it  is  some  time  since  you 
were  at  College.”  The  Professor,  applying  his  hand  to  his 
great  coat,  and  taking  out  a  small  pocket  edition  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  coolly  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  show 
him  the  passage  in  ques  ion  in  that  little  hook.  After 
rummaging  the  pag’es  some  time,  he  replied,  “  Upon  second 
thoughts,  1  now  reco.lect  that  the  passage  is  in  Euripides.” 
— “Then,  perhaps,  Sir,”  said  the  Professor,  putting  his 
hand  again  into  his  pocket,  and  handing  him  a  similar 
edition  of  Euripides,  “  you  will  he  so  good  as  to  find  it  tor 
mein  that  little  hook.”  The  young  Oxonian  returned  again 
to  his  task,  but  wi.h  no  further  success,  muttering  however 
to  himself,  “Curse  me  if  ever  1  quote  Greek  again  in  a 
coach.”  The  tittering  oi' t lie  Ladies  informed  him  that  he 
had  got  into  a  hobble.  At  last,  “  Bless  me,  Sir,”  said  ho, 

“  how  dull  1  am  !  I  recollect  now,  yes,  yes,  I  perfectly 
remember,  that  the  passage  is  in  iEschylus.”  _  The  inexo¬ 
rable  Professor  returned  again  to  his  inexhaustible  pocket, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  handing  him  an  rEschylus,  when  our 
astonished  Freshman  vociferated,  “Slop  the  coach — hollo! 
coachman !  let  me  out,  I  say,  instantly — let  me  out;  there’s 
a  fellow  here  who  has  got  the  whole  Bodleian  Library  in 
.  his  packet ; — let  me  out,  1  say,  let  me  out! — -lie  must  he  a 
Person,  or  the  Devil !”  J 

|  Funeral  Sermons. — Speaking  of  the  frequency  of  these 

r  formerly,  and  their  present  disuse,  a  late  writer  says — “Even  j 
such  a  character  as  the  infamous  Mother  Creswell,  the  pro¬ 
curess,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  must  have  her  Funeral  j 
Sermon.  She,  according  to  Granger,  desired  by  will  to  j 
have  a  sermon  preached  at  her  funeral,  for  which  the  preacher  i 
was  to  have  10/.,  but  upon  the  express  condition  that  lie  only 
spoke  well  of  her.  A  preacher  was  with  some  difficuylt 
found,  who  undertook  the  task.  He,  after  a  sermon  preached 
on  the  general  subject  of  morality,  and  the  good  uses  to  be 
made  of  it,  concluded  by  saying — ‘  By  the  will  of  ihe  deceased, 
it  is  expected  I  should  mention  her,  and  say  nothing  but 
what  is  well  of  her.  All  I  shall  say  of  her,  therefore,  is 
this  : — she  was  born  well,  she-  lived  well,  and  she  died  well, 
for  she  was  born  with  the  name  of  Creswell ,  she  lived  in 
Clerkenwell ,  and  she  died  in  Bridewell .” 


EG  YPTIAN  women: 

T!ie  Egyptian  women  are  bowed  down  by  the 
fetters  of  slavery,  condemned  to  servitude,  and 
.  have  not  the  least  influence  iu  public  affairs.  Their  } 
empire  is  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  Hamm, 
and  the  circle  of  their  lives  extends  not  beyond  ! 
their  own  family  and  domestic  duties.  The  main 
object  is  to  educate  their  children.  Their  most  i 
fervent  wish  is  a  numerous  offspring,  as  public  re-  | 
spect  and  the  love  of  their  husbands  are  annexed  ! 
to  fruitfulness.  Mothers  in  general  suckle  their 
childien,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  well 
as  that  of  Mahomet.  Every  domestic  concern,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  department  of  the  women.  They  su¬ 
perintend  the  household  affairs,  and  prepare  their: 
own  food  and  that  of  their  husbands.  The  women, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  do  not  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  men,  not  even  at  table,  where  the 
union  of  the  sexes  produce  mirth  and  wit,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  fare  more  sweet.  When  any  of  the  great 
are  disposed  to  dine  with  one  of  their  wives,  she 
has  due  notice  of  it,  prepares  the  apartment,  per¬ 
fumes  it  with  precious  essences,  procures  the  most 
delicate  viands,  and  receives,  her  lord  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  respect.  Among  the  com¬ 
mon  people  the  women  usually  stand  or  sit  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  while  the  husband  dines  ;  often 
hold  the  basin  for  him  to  wash,  and  serve  him  at 
table.  Though  thus  employed,  the  Egyptian  wo¬ 
men  have  much  leisure,  which  they  employ  among 
their  slaves,  embroidering  sashes,  making  veils, 
tracing  designs  to  decorate  their  sofas,  and  spin¬ 
ning.  Once  or  twice  a  week  they  are  permitted  to 
goto  the  bath,  and  receive  female  relations  and 
friends.  To  bewail  the  dead  is  a  duty  they  are 
permitted  to  perform.  The  Egyptian  women  re-  j 
ceive  each  other’s  visits  very  affectionately,  and 
display  upon  these  occasions  both  elegance  and 
hospitality.  When  a  visitor  is  in  the  Haram,  the 
husband  must  not  not  enter  it-1— it  is  the  asylum  of' 
hospitality,  which  cannot  be  violated..  The  Turk¬ 
ish  women  go  guarded  by  their  eunuchs  upon  the 
water,  and  enjoy  the  charming  prospects  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  In  this  manner  the  Egyptian  j 
I  women  in  general  pass  their  lives.  Their  duties 
i  are  to  educate  their  children,  superintend  the  con-  ; 
corns  of  their  household,  and  live  retired  with  tie  ir  1 
family.  Their  pleasures  are  to  visit,  give  enter¬ 
tainments,  go  upon  the  water,  and  go  to  the  baths. 
To  these  may  be  added  their  attentions  to  the 
.  'Almai,  a  class  of  females  we  shall  now  describe. 
These  women  obtain  the  title  of  Almai,  or  Learned’,: 
from  being  more  carefully  educated  than  others  of 
their  sex.  To  be  admitted  into  their  class,  the  re-'1 
finishes  are,  a  fine  voice,  eloquence,  and  a  genius 
for  poetry.  They  have  a  fund  of  songs  and  tales,  ! 
are  preeent  at  all  festivals,  and  the  chief  oiaa-  I 
ment  of  banquets.  Having  sung  in  a  raised  or¬ 
chestra  during  the  feast,  they  descend  and  form 
dances,  which  in  no  respect  resemble  ours,  but  are 
a  kind  of  pantomimes,  displaying  the  'incidents  of 
life — love  is  their  usual  subject.  Their  action? 
and  countenances  are  very  significant,  but  they 
tend  to  convey  obscene  ideas. — The  minds  of  these 
women  are  cultivated,  their  conversation  agreeable, 
their  language  pure,  and  their  poetry  attractive. 
They  arc  admitted  into  all  Karains  to  instruct 
j  the  women  in  those  accomplishments  that  are  most 
pleasing.  In  fine,  their  manner  and  deportment-' 
are  so  captivating,  that  the  Turks,  dull  as  they 
,  are,  and  adverse  to  the  arts,  pass  whole  nights  in 
attending  to  their  performances.  -  ' 

Posthumous  Travels. — Professor  Engel 
being  once  at  u  dinner  party,  where  the  eonversa- 
tion  turned  upon  Captain  Cook  and  his  celebrated 
voyages  round  the  world,  an  ignorant  person,  in 
ojder  to  con'ribute  his  mite  towards  social  inter¬ 
course,  asked  bin?,  “  Pray  was  Cook  killed  in  his 
first  voyage  ?” — “  I  believe  lie  was,”  replied  Engel, 
**  though  he  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  immediate¬ 
ly  entered  upon  the  second  /” 

Spirit  of  Trade  in  America. — The  George¬ 
town  Metropolitan  states,  that  an  advertisement 
lately  appeareed  in  that  district,  headed  “  a  pew 
in  St.  John’s  Church  in  exchange  for  a  horse.”— 
The  Savannah  Museum  has  the  following,  which 
we  think  a  match  for  it : — 

“  Tn  Oie  Pious — A  splendid  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible  will 
be  raffled  tor  at  the  Meeting-House  this  morning — the  godly 
are  invited  to  take  chances.” 


BURNING  OF  A  HINDOO  B'l DOW.' 

CALCUTTA,  July  31. 

A  gentleman,  high  in  the  civil  service,  has  com¬ 
municated  to  us  the  .following  interesting  account 
of  a  Suttee,  which  he  witnessed  on  the  1st  ult. 
at  Barra  pore: — 

On  the  evening  preceding  that  day  a  report  was 
conveyed  to  him  that  a  Suttee  was’  about  to  take 
I  place  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  his  residence 
at  the  station  of  Barrapore,and  that  the  ceremony 
would  commence  immediately,  find  horror-struck 
as  he  Tel  t  at  the  thought  of  witnessing  such  a  scene, 
he  yet  felt  it  a  point  of  duty  to  repair  to  the  spot. 
He  was  accompanied  thither  by  his  assistant,  by 
the  assistant  surgeon  of  the  station,  and  by  an¬ 
other  medical  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  there 
on  a  visit. 

Their  first  efforts  were  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  a  perfectly  voluntary  act  on  the 
part  of  the  female,  and  at  one  time  he  thought  he 
had  succeeded  iir  dissuading  her  from  the  sacrifice; 
but  subsequently,  either  other  sentiments  or  other  j 
advice  prevailed,  and  she  determined  to  go  through 
the  horrid  ceremony. 

The  Shaster,  which  sanctions  burning,  enjoins 
the  “  Juliet  Cheeta  Aroliun,”  that  is  the  victim 
mounting  and  throwing  herself  upon  the  funeral 
pile  when  it  has  hurst  ont-into  flames.  This  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  ceremony,  and  a  remarkable  one  it  is 
j  (from  its  offering  a  momentary  excitement  to  shake 
the  strongest  resolutions  of  human  nature,)  was 
wholly  dispensed  within  the  case  of  this,  Suttee; 
the  victim  was  laid  down  by  the  side  of  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband,  and  if  she  was  not  bound  by  her 
clothing  with  the  deceased,  yet  they  were  so 
wrapped  about  her  and  the  deceased  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  her  to  disentangle,  herself 
from  them.  Upon  her  was  then  laid  logs  of  wood, 
some  of  them  of  a  size  and  weight,  such  as  one 
man  could  barely  carry.  A  minute  or  two  elapsed 
j  in  this  portion  of  the  ceremony  when  the  pile  was 
j  set  fire  to,  and  immediately  after  a  large  green 
bamboo  was  placed  across  and  held  down  by  two  j 
:  men  on  either  side,  so  that  it  rendered  any  effort ; 
on  the  part  of  the  victim  to  escape  unavailing. 
Scarcely  had  the  funeral  pile  bedu  lighted  when  she 
made  a  most  violent  effort  to  escape  from  the  1 
flames,  but  the  nature  and  construction  of  the  pile 
1  rendered  any  immediate  effort  to  release  her  from 
the  flames,  with  the  chance  of  escaping  with  her 
life,  quite  impracticable. 

Had  he  noticed  the  bamboo  at  the  moment  it 
was  placed  across  the  pile,  or  lmd  he  been  aware 
of  the  informalities  that  were  taking  place,  he 
says  he  should,  at  all  hazards,  have  put  a  stop  to 
the  ceremony;  hut  never  having  seen  a  Suttee  i 
before,  and  ignorant  until  then  of  the  . particular  J 
feTms  to  be  observed  therein,  he  was  fearful  of  tuo  j 
great  a  degree  of  interference  on  his  part. 


The  Silent  Speaker. — As  the  brother  of  the 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  then  filled  the  Chair 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  retiibning  from 
Bath,  his  carriage  was  interrupted  on  the  road  by 
the  negligence  and  audacity  of  a  west-country  wag¬ 
goner. — Indignant  at  the  insult,  lie  jumped  out  of 
his  carriage  and  began  to  lqy  about  him  with  his 
gold-headed  cane  upon  the  head  of  the  waggoner, 
who,  in  his  turn,  soon  plied  his  long  whale-hone 
whip  so  sharply,  that  his  Honour  was  glad  to  re¬ 
treat,  exclaiming — “Villain!  do  you  know  who  I 
ami” — u  Noa,”  replied  the  west-country  flogger. 


Who  beest, 
the  Speaker!” 
before  V* 


after  all  ?” — “  Why,  sirrah,  I’m 
Then  why  didn’st  thee  speak 


Astrology. — The  Caliph  Abn  Jaafftir  Alman- 
sor  s  nt  for  a  man  who  was  celebrated  as  an  As¬ 
trologer,  and*  ordered  him  to  take  his  horoscope. 
After  accurate  calculations,  the  Sage  told  the  Ca¬ 
liph  that  all  pretenders  to  his  throne  would  die 
before  him.  The  Astrologer  was  dismissed  with¬ 
out  a  present.  Another  was  introduced,  who,  after 
the  usual  ceremonies  of  casting  a  nativity,  declared 
that  he  would  outlive  all  who  could  have  any  pre¬ 
tension  to  ihs  Caliphant.  This  maji  was  hand¬ 
somely  rewarded.  The  meaning  of  each  prophecy 
was  the  same,  the  terms  different.  Tim  former 
Astrologer  h"d  mentioned  death;  the  latter  had 
softened  his  speech  by  aunt  lie r  r.nu  p.ensanUu-  ex- 


CHINA, 

Where  some  of  the  Hills  are  cut  in  the  shape  of  Animals. 


The  nir  of  China  is  according  to'thc  situation  of 
the  places.  Towards  the  North  it  is  sharp,  in  the 
middle  mild,  and  in  the  South  hot.  As  the  low 


lands  are  rendered  fertile  by  innumerable  canals, 
the  higher  grounds  are  cultivated  by  the  indefati¬ 
gable  labour  of  the  people;  so  that  the  liberal  hand 
of  a  bountiful  Providence,  as  well  as  visible  efforts 
of  human  exertion,  are  everywhere  to  he  traced. 
They  have  levelled  hills  with  infinite  labour.  The 
surface  of  others  they  have  increased  by  flattening 
them  at  the  summit..  They  have  divided  a  great 
number  into  separate  ridges,  regularly  secured  with  ' 
stone  walls,  aud  the  surface  of  these  terraces 
are  sown  with  divers  kinds  of  grain,  and  wa¬ 
tered  by  machines  curiously  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  of  the  hills  are  cut  in  the  most  I 
fanciful  shapes,  so  as  to  resemble  at  a  distance  a 
variety  of  animal  figures,  as  elephants,  camels,  leo¬ 
pards,  boars,  tigers,  &e.  Those,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  called  the  H  ills  of  Five  poi  ses’ Heads,  have 
great  affinity  to  their  appellation,  and  may  be 
deemed  a  stupendous  production,  both  as  to  nature 
aud  art;  nor  are  they  only  expert  at  levelling  na¬ 
tural  hills,  but  equally  adroit  in  raising  artificial 
mounts;  so  that  every,  cultivated  part  is  thereby 
secured  from  colds,  beats,  blasts,  or  droughts,  in 
the  most  effectual  manner.  From  this  concise  view 
of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  ingenuity  as 
well  as  industry  of  the  reople,  the  reader  must  be 
led  to  infer  the  production  of  a  superabundant 
supply,  not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  delicacies 
of  life,  and  also  the  opulence,  health,  populonsness, 
and  pleasantry  of  country.  Thus  situated  and 
thus  Cultivated,  it  might  afford  an  admirable  design 
for'the  "pencil  tff  the  ingenious  artist,  as  the  agree¬ 
able  variety  of  its  landscapes  surpasses  imagina-  ; 
tion  fully  to  copcehe.  Such  is  the  variegated 
prospect  of  its  verdant  lawns,  bending  blades,  dc-  j 
lightfnl  groves,  sequestered  bowers,  wonderful  1 
canals,  widing  streams,  trees  covered  with  delicious 
fruits,  together  with  cascades,  turrets,  See.  that  the 
eye  cannot  behold  it  without  rapture,  and  enter¬ 
taining  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Elysium. 

The  only  Mountains  of  China  are  those  which 
separate  it  from  Tartary,  which  are  steep,  craggy, 
and  almost  inaccessible.  .  j 


Yankee  Clown. — In  one  of  the  Courts  of  Judi¬ 
cature  in  Massachusetts,  some  1G  or  20  years 
ago,  an  uncouth  young  fellow  of  the  age  ef  18 
was  introduced  into  court  as  a  witness  for  the 
plaintiff^ — upon  which  the  defendant  arose  and  ob¬ 
jected  to  his  being  admitted  as  a  witness  “  for 
(said  he)  he  does  not  know  enough  to  understand 
the  nature  of  an  oath  ;  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  his  evidence  ip  this  court — and  to  con¬ 
vince  you  gentlemen,  that  this  is  the  case,  I  will 
ask  him  a  few  questions.”  He  then  turned  to  the 
young  fellow  and  said  “  who  made  you  ?”  To 
whom  the  fellow  awkwardly  replied,  “  I  don’t 
know;  I  spose  ’twas  Moses  V’  “His  answer, 
gentlemen,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  cbnvincc  you, 
that  what  I  have  said  respecting  him  is  true, 
without  any  further  evidence  ;”  and  sat  down  again. 
The  young  fellow  by  this  time  began  to  scratch  his 
head,  and  feel  somewhat  chagrined  that  he  should 
be  thus  taken  off.  and  begged  leave  of  the  court  to 
ask  the  gentleman  who  had  just  interrogated  him, 
a  few  questions — “  who  made  you  sir  ?” — To 'carry 
the  joke  still  further  upon  the  awkward  lad,  he 
replies,  “  I  don’t  know  ’spose  ’twas  Aaron.” — 
“  Well,  (says  the  fellow,)  we  read  in  the  good 
Book,  that  Aaron  made  a  Calf  but  1  did'nt  know 
the  d — d  fool  had  got  here.” 


Clerical  Bon  Mot. — The  Rev.  head  of  one  of 
our  most  celebrated  seminaries  of  classical  in¬ 
struction,  was,  a  few  days  since,  solicited  by  two 
!  young  female  relatives,  who  were  on  a  visit  to  him, 

|  to  let  them  give  a  ball.  The  Doctor  resisted  so 
long  that  one  of  them  at  length  lost  all  patience, 
and  threatened,  like  another  Cowslip*  “  to  pull  his 
'  wig.”  Finding  even  this  menace  ineffectual,  s!  e 
actually  proceeded,  in  a  playful  manner,  to  put  her 
threat  into  execution.  The  Divine  perceiving  teat 
some  portion  of  the  powder  had  been  removed  by 
this  process  from  hiseaxpn  to  bis  shoulders,  snook  j 
Ins  head  laughingly,  as  he  adjusted  his  "  bird  s 
nest/’  claiming— “  Aye,  aye,  young  ladies ;  as 
much  powder  as  you  please,  but  no  Ball. 


The  bYbliotheca  cApitol Are. 

Attached  to  one  of  the  provincial  churches  of 
Verona  is  a  library  of  great  antiquity,  called  ! 
the  Bibliotcca  Capitolarc,  which  every  man  pro-  I 
fessing  a  taste  for  classical  literature  never  fails 
to  visit.  This  library  wa?  founded  in  the  ninth  ' 
century,  and  is  enriched  with  choice  collections  by 
Archdeacon  Pa ci ficus,  as  his  epitaph  records.  It 
waS  so  much  neglected  that  ages  passed  without  a  ! 
single  visit  having  been  paid 'to  it;  and  there  was 
only  a  traditionary  account  of  its  existence  when 
Maffei,  whose  name  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  literature  of  his  country,  came  forward  with 
zeal  enough  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion,  and  research 
enough  to  illustrate  its  contents.  By  the  learned- 
labours  of  this  celebrated  man,  not  less  than  543  , 
codices ,  or  manuscript  jtnpgu,  bare  been  brought 
1  to  light?  most  of  them  uiiTevmg  from  each  other  in  | 
j  age,  form,  and  character  of  the  title-page.  They  ' 
i  are  chiefly  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  subjects 
are  various.  With  respect  to  their  antiquity,  two 
|  of  them  comprise  a  period  from  the  fourth  to  the 
I  fifth  century,  two  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth, 

|  twenty-four  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth,  and  above 
fifty  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation, 
and  they  all  carry  with  them  convincing  evidences  J 
of  their  remote  origin,  xlmong  them  are  found 
manuscripts  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  the  Canons,  the  Councils,  and  his¬ 
tory,  both  sacred  and  profane.  In  the  year  1797, 
three  Commissioners,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by 
the  French  Republic  (namely,  Bertholet,  Renaud, 
and  Appiani),  despoiled  this  rare  collection  of  24 
ancient  hooks  and  7  of  the  more  recent  manuscripts. 
They  were,  however,  recovered  after  the  second 
capitulation  of  Paris,  and  they  now  occupy  their 
former  places  on  the  venerable  shelves  from  which 
they  had  been  taken  by  lawless  hands.  A  cham¬ 
ber  was  added  to  the  lib.  ary  in  the  year  1794,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  valuable  collection  of  I 
books  and  manuscripts  which  an  erudite  dignitary 
of  the  Church,  named  Diomsius,  had  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  and  conferred  bpon  the  public.  In  th 
library  of  this  learned  ecclesiastic  there  are  many 
curious  editions  of  Dante ;  aud  the  attention  of 
the  visitor  is  called  to  a  marginal  note  in  the 
Divi?ia  Comedia,  winch  is  from  the  pen  of  Brother 
Stephen,  a  Florentine  Monk,  and  serves  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  his  industry.  The  following  is  a  literal 
copy  of  it: — “  Ego  f rater  Stephanas  quondam 
Franeisci  ds  Florentia,  ordinis  Prcedicatorwn 
sacra  theologiee  humilis  Professor,  scrips*  hunc 
lib  rum  et  glosavi  anno  Domini  MCCCCKII  in  j 
castro  civitafis  Bonomensis.”  This  brief  notice 
of  the  BibUoteca  Capitolar $,  may  not  be  uninter-  1 
esting  to  such  of  our  readers  as  can  appreciate 
literary  relics  rendered  peculiarly  precious  by  the 
dust  of  remote  antiquity. 

Miracles. — Sir  Gregory  the  Great  an  -ns.  and 
who  wall  doubt  him,  that  a  little,  monk  got.  into 
such  a  habit  of  working  miracles  that,  at  length, 
the  prior  forbad  him  to  exercise  his  supernatural 
talent.  The  monk  conformed  to  the  order:  hut 
one  day  seeing  an  honest  bricklayer  falling  front 
the  roof  of  a  house,  he  hesitated  between  the  mo- 
nastical  obedience  and  charity,  in  saving  the  poor 
man’s  life  ;  and  only  ordering  him  to  remain  in 
the  air,  he  ran  to  acquaint  the  prior  with  the  case. 
The  friar  gave  Ifim  absolution  for  the  sin  of  be¬ 
ginning  a  miracle  without  his  leave,  and  allowed 
him  to  go  through  with  it,  but  never  to  do  the  like 
again ! 

A  Medical  Opinion. — An  unfortunate  man, 
who  had  never  drank  water  enough  to  warrant  the 
disease,  was  reduced  to  such  a  slate  by  dropsy, 
that  a  consultation  of  the  physicians  was  held  upon 
hia  case.  They  agreed  that  'tapping  was  neccs- 
sary,  and  the  poor  patient  Was  invited  to  submit  to 
the  operation,  which  he  seemed  inclined  to  do  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  son,  a  boy  of  seven 
yeais  old  Oh,  father,  father,  do  not  let  them 
tap  you  (cried  the  urchin,  in  an  agony  of  tears) — 
but  do  not  let  them  tap  you !” 

|  .|™y»  my  dear?  (said  the  afflicted  parent)  it 

;  Wi  do  me  good,  and  I  shall  live  long  in  health  to 
make  you  happy.”  <•-  No  father,  no,  you  will  not : 
t  lere  never  was  auy  thing  tapped  in  our  house  that 
lasted  longer  than  a  week.” 


GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES i 

A  very  seasonable  work  with  this  title  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  not  only  amusing  to  the  young,  for  whose  be¬ 
nefit  it  professes  to  be  principally  designed,  but  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  philosophical  and  antiquarian  inquirer,  as  show¬ 
ing  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  popular  stories  in 
all  their  leading  topics  amongst  almost  all  nations.  A  very 
striking  resemblance  is  perceptible  between  the  old  English 
and  old  German  tales :  even  Tom  Thumb,  who  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  considered  a  native  of  Britain,  turns  out  to  be 
as  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia 
as  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  tales  are  of  three  sorts— some  dialogues  of  birds  and 
beasts,  in  the  manner  of  iEsbp  and  Pilpay ;  some  moral 
extravaganzas  in  the  style  of  the  biographers  of  “  Tom 
Thumb/’  and  other  worthies  of  that  stamp ;  some  roriiances 
in  the  manner  of  the  “  Provencal  Tales”  and  the  “  Contes 
des  Fees.”  The  translation  is  uncommonly  happy:  it  has 
all  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  an  original. 

The  work  is  embellished  with  twelve  humorous  sketches 
by  Cruickshank,  who  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Gilray.  He 
has  an  astonishing  variety  of  fancy,  with  great  power  of  ex¬ 
pression.  His  drawings  are  far  too  good  to  be  classed  with  j 
the  ordinary  run  of  caricatures.  We  select  one  tale  as  a 
specimen : — 

HANS  IN  LUCK. 

Hans  had  served  his  master  seven  years,  and  at  last  said  to  him, 
“  Master,  my  time  is  up,  I  should  like  to  go  home  and  see  my  mo¬ 
ther;  so  give  me  my  wages.”  And  the  master  said,  “You  have' 
been  a  faithful  and  good  servant,  so  your  pay  shall  be  handsome.”! 
Then  he  gave  him  a  piece  of  silver  that  was  as  big  as  his  head. 

Hans  took  out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  put  the  piece  of  silver  into- 
it,  threw  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  jogged  Off  homewards.  As  he 
went  lazily  on,  dragging  one  foot  after  another, a  man  caniein  sight, 
trotting  alonggaily  on  a  capital  horse.  “Ah!”  said  Hans  aloud,  “what 
a  fine  thing  it  is  to  ride  on  horseback !  there  he  sits  as  if  he  was  at 
home  in  his  chair;  he  trips  against  no  stones,  spares  his  shoes,  and 
yet  gets  on  he  hardly  knows  how.”  The  horseman  heard  this,  and 
said,  “  Well,  Hans,  why  do  you  go  on  foot  then  ?”  “  Ah  !”  said 
he,  “  I  have  this  load  to  carry ;  to  be  sure  it  is  silver,  but  it  is  so 
heavy  that  I  can’t  hold  up  my  head,  and  it  hurts  my  shoulder  Bad¬ 
ly.”  What  do  you  say  to  changing  ?”  said  the  horseman ;  “  I 
will  give  you  my  horse,  and  you  shall  give  me  the  silver.”  “  With 
all  my  heart,”  said  Hans :  “  but  I  tell  you  one  thing,— you’ll  have 
a weary  task  to  drag  it  along."  The  horseman  got  on,  took  the 
silver,  helped  Hans  up,  gave  him  the  bridle  into  his  hand,  and 
said,  “  When  you  want  to  go  very  fast,  you  must  smack  your  lips 
loud,  and  cry1  Jip.’“  , 

Hans  was  delighted  as  he  sat  on  the  horse,  and  rode  merrily  on. 
After  a  time  he  thought  he  should  like  to  go  a  little  faster,  so  he 
smacked  his  lips,  and  cried  “  Jip.”  Away  went  the  horse  full  gal¬ 
lop;  and  before  Hans  knew  what  he  was  about,  he  was  thrown  off, 
and  lay  in  a  ditch  by  the  road  side  ;  and  his  horse  would  have  run 
off,  if  a  shepherd  who  was  coming  by,  driving  a  cow,  had  not  stopt 
it.  Hans  soon  came  to  himself,  and  got  upon  his  legs  again.  He 
was  sadly  vexed,  and  said  to  the  shepherd,  “  This  riding  is  no  joke 
when  a  man  gets  on  a  beast  like  this,  that  stumbles  and  flings  him 
off  as  if  he  would  break  his  neck.  However,  I’m  off  now  once  for 
all :  I  like  your  cow  a  great  deal  better ;  one  can  walk  along  at  one’s 
leisure  behind  her,  and  have  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  every  day 
in  to  the  bargain.  What  would  I  give  to  have  such  a  cow  !”  “  Well,” 
said  the  shepherd,  “  if  you  are  so  fond  of  her,  I  will  change  my  cow 
for  your  horse.”  “Done!”  said  Hans  merrily.  The  shepherd 
jumped  upon  the  horse,  and  away  he  rode. 

Hans  drove  off  his  cow  quietly,  and-thought  his  bargain  a  very 
lucky  one.  “  If  I  have  only  a  piece  of  bread  (and  I  certainly  shall 
be  able  to  get  that),  I  can,  whenever  1  like,  eat  my  butter  and 
cheese  with  it;  and  when  lam  thirsty,  I  can  milk  my  cow  and  drink 
the  milk:  what  can  I  wish  for  more?”  When  he  came  to  an  inn, 
he  halted,  ate  up  all  his  bread,  and  gave  away  his  last  penny  for  a 
glass  of  beer  :  then  he  drove  his  cow  towards  his  mother’s  village  ; 
and  the  heat  grew  greater  as  noon  came  on,  till  at  last  he  found  him¬ 
self  on  a  wide  heath  that  would  take  him  more  than  an  hour  to  cross, 
and  he  began  to  be  so  hot  and  parched  that  his  tongue  clave  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth.  “  1  can  find  a  cure  for  this,”  thought  he;  “  now 
will  I  milk  my  cow  and  quench  my  thirst;”  so  he  tied  her  to  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  and  held  his  leathern  cap  to  milk  into ;  but  not  a 
drop  was  to  be  had. 

While  he  was  trying  his  luck  and  managing  the  matter  very  clum¬ 
sily,  the  uneasy  beast  gave  hiup  a  kick  on  the  head  that  knocked  him 
down,  and  there  he  lay  a  long  while  senseless.  Luckily  a  butcher 
soon  came  by. driving  a  pig  in  a  wheelbarrow,  “  What?  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?”  said  the  butcher  as  he  helped  him  up.  Hans  told  him 
what  had  happened, and  the  butcher  gave  him  a  flask ,  saying,  “  There, 
drink  and  refresh  yourself;  your  cow  will  give  you  no  milk,  she  is 
an  old  beast,  good  for  nothing  but  the  slaughter-house.”  “  Alas, 
said  Hans,  “  who  would  have  thought  it?  If  I  kill  her, 


uc  came  to  the  last  village,  he  saw  a  sctssors-grinaer, 


alas !’ 


what  will  she  be  good  for  ?  I  hate  cow-beef,  it  is  not  tender  enough 
for  me.  If  it  were  a  pig  now,  one  could  do  something  with  it,  it 
would  at  any  rate  make  some  sausages.”  “  Well,”  said  the  butcher, 
“  to  please  you,  I’ll  change,  and  give  you  the  pig  for  the  cow.” 
“  Heaven  reward  you  for  your  kindness!”  said  Hans,  as  he  gave 
the  butcher  the  cow.  and  took  the  pig  off  the  wheelbarrow,  and  drove 
it  oil,  holding  it  by  the  string  that  was  tied  to  its  leg. 

So  on  he  jogged,  and  all  seemed  now  to  go  right  with  him  :  he  had 
met  with^ some  misfortunes,  to  be  sure;  but  he  was  now  well  repaid 
for  all.  The  next  person  he  met  was  a  countryman  carrying  a  fine 
white  goose  under  his  arm.  The  countryman  stopped  to  ask  what 
waso'elock ;  and  Hans  told  him  all  his  luck,  and  how  he  had  made 
so  many  good  bargains.  The  countryman  said  he  was  going  to  take 
the  goose  to  a  christening :  “  Feel,”  said  he,  “  how  heavy  it  is,  and 
yet  it  is  only  eight  weeks  old.  Whoever  roasts  and  cats  it  may  cut 
plenty!  of  fat  off  it,  it  has  lived  so  well!”  “You’re  right,”  said 
Hans,  as  he  weighed  it  in  his  hand;  “but  my  pig  is  no  trifle.” 
Meantime  the  countryman  began  to  look  grave,  arid  shook  his  head. 
11  Hark  ye,”  said^he,  “  my  good  friend ;  your  pig  may  get  you  into 
a  scrape;  in  the  village  I  just  come  from,  the  squire  lias  had  a  pig 
stolen  out  of  his  stye.  I  was  dreadfully  afraid,  when  1  saw  you, 
that  you  had  got  the  squire’s  pig  ;  it  will  be  a  bad  job  if  they  catch 
vou ;  the  least  they’ll  do,  will  be  to  throw  you  into  the  horBe- 
*>>nd.” 

Poor  Hans  was  sadly  frightened.  “  Good  man,”  cried  he,  “  pray 
get  me  out  of  this  scrape  ;  you  know  this  country  better  than  I,  take 
my  pig  and  give  me  the  goose.”  “  I  ought  to  have  something  into 
the  bargain,”  said  the  countryman ;  “  however,  I  will  not  bear  hard 
upon  you,  as  you  are  in  trouble.”  Then  he  took  the  string  in  his 
hand,  and  drove  off  the  pig  by  a  side  path  ;  while  Hans  went  on  the 
way  homewards  free  from  care.  “  After  all,”  thought  he,  “  I  have 
the  best  of  the  bargain  :  first  there  will  be  a  capital  roast ;  then  the 
will  find  me  in  goose-grease  for  six  months  ;  and  then  there  are 
all  the  beautiful  white  feathers  ;  I  will  put  them  into  my  pillow,  and 
then  1  am  sure  I  shall  sleep  soundly  without  rocking.  How  happy 
my  mother  will  be  f"  8 


-Bit,  i  ,  .  l*si  village,  i: 

wneeJ,  working  away,  and  singing 

O  er  hill  and  o’er  dale  so  happy  I  roam, 

Work  light  and  live  well,  all  the  world  is  my  home ; 

Who  so  blythe,  so  merry  as  I  ?  ' 
looking  for  a  while,  and  at  last  said,  “You  Must- b 
oft,  master  grinder,  you  seem  so  happy  at  your  work.”  “  Yes,’ 
said  tne  other,  “  mine  is  a  golden  trade  ;  a  good  grinder  never  put 
fits  hand  in  his  pocket  without  finding  money  in  it:  but  where  di< 
you  get  that  beautiful  goese  ?”  “  I  did  not  buy  it,  but  changed  , 
ptg  tor  it.”  “And  where  did  you  get  the  pig  ?”  “  I  gave  a  cov 
i°rlt"sr.t  4  And  the  cow?”  “I  gave  a  horse  for  it.”  “And  th 
horse  ?■'  “  I  gave  a  piece  of  silver  as  big  as  my  head  for  that.1! 

And  the  stiver  ?”  “  Oh  !  I  worked  hard  for  that  seven  lon| 
years.  “  You  have  thriven  well  in  the  world  hitherto,”  said  th 
grinder ;  “  now  if  you  could  find  money  in  your  pocket  wheneve 
you  put  your  hand  into  it,  your  fortune  would  be  made.”  “  Ver 
true:  but  how  is  that  to  be  managed?”  “  You  must  turn  grinde 
like  use,”  said  the  other;  “  yo'u  only  want  a  grindstone;  the  res 
will  come  of  itself.  Here  is  one  that  is  a  little  the  worse  for  wear : 
would  not  ask  more  than  the  value  of  your  goose  for  it :  will  yoi 
?  “  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?”  replied  Hans;  “ 

should  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  if  I  could  have  mone 
whenever  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket;  what  could  1  want  more 
Ihaie  s  the  goose!”  “  Now,”  Baid  the  grinder,  as  he  gave  him 
common  rough  stone  that  lay  bv  his  side,  “  this  is  a  mdst  capita 
stone  ;  do  but  manage  it  cleverly,  and  you  can  make  an  old  nail  cu 
with  it.” 

Hatis  took  the  stone  and  went  off  with  a  light  heart  t  his  eye 
sparkled  for  joy,  and  he  said  to  himself,  “  I  must  have  been  bon 
-n  Vu,,cky  hour  ;  every  thing  that  I  want  or  wish  for  comes  to  me  o 

lbS6ll» 

Meantime  lie  began  to  be  tired,  for  he  had  been  travelling  ever  sine 
day-break  ;  he  was  hungry  too,  for  he  had  given  awav  his  last  pen 
ay  in  his  joy  at  getting  the  cow.  At  last  he  could  go  no  further,  am 
the  stone  tired  him  terribly  ;  lie  dragged  himself  to  the  side  of 
pond,  that  he  might  drink  some  water,  and  rest  a  while ;  so  he  lai 
the  stone  carefully  by  his  side  on  the  bank:  but  as  he  stooped  dow 
ta  drank,  he  forgot  it,  pushed  it  a  little,  and  down  it  went  plum 
into  the  pond.  For  a  while  he  watched  it  sinking  in  the  deep  clea 
water,  then  sprang  up  for  joy,  and  again  fell  upon  his  knees,  an 
thanked  Heaven  with  tears  in  his  eyes  for  its  kindness  in  takin 
away  his  only  plague,  the  ugly  heavy  stone.  “  How  happy  am  I ! 
cried  1  ie :  “  no  mortal  was  ever  so  lucky  as  I  am.”  Then  up  he  go 
wuh  a  light  and  merry  heart,  and  walked  on  free  from  all  his  trou 
bles,  till  he  reached  his  mother’s  house. 


Voltaire,  When  in  England,  was  invited  to  dinewithLad; 
Wortley  Montague.  Not'  being  acquainted  wiih  the  habits  of  tin 
country,  he  came  some  hours  before  dinner  time.  The  Lady  apo 
logized  tor  being  obliged  to  pay  some  visits,  hut  left  books  to  umus 
him  till  her  return.  When  the  party  ended,  and  she  liad  occasio 
to  go  to  her  scrutoir,  she  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been  open 
ed  during  her  absence,  and  that  all  her  letters  had  been  read.,  O 
inquiring,  she  found  that  nobody  had  entered  the  room,  and  the 
Voltaire  had  remained  there  all  the  time.  This  story  was  related  b 
the  late  Dr.  Mousey,  of  Chelsea  College,  w  ho  probably  received  i 
from  the  Ladv  herself 


The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  a  medical  certificate 
“  To  the  Overseers  of  gadleygreen  this  his  to  sertefy  that  Thomi 
Bowers  his  not  Qualfyed  for  eney  employment  hisComeplent  his 
Consumption.  J.  F—  Surgeon  Bridge-street  Stayley  Bridge.” 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  infor  med  of  a  singuli 

•  /•  _ _ u:  ABtl/tw  had  novtimilar 


passion  of  revenge  in  a  horse,  which  an  ostler  had  particular 
offended.  The  horse  had  several  times  motioned  to  kick  the  ma 


uiieuueu.  UIC  UUISC  llrtu  ncvciai  uuiv»  — ... —  —  - - 

but  he  had  always  avoided  the  blow.  At  the  same  time  the  an 
rnal  was  very  gentle  with  other  persons*  At  length  one  day,  whi* 
he  happened  to  be  loose,  after  being  dressed  by  some  other  pe 
son,  seeing  the  ostler  at  a  little  distance,  he  suddenly  trotted  ti 
wards  him.  The  ostler,  aware  of  the  horse’s  enmity,  turned  at, 
ran.  With  a  view  of  escaping,  he  leaped  up  a  flight  of  six 
seven  steps,  and  continued  his  course  up  a  narrow  lane,  fhe  hor 
actually  followed  up  the  steps,  and  was  so  near  gaining  upon  h 
enemy,  that  the  poor  ostler  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the  top 
an  out-house,  towards  which  the  horse  twice  or  thrice  reared  hunsi 
up,  as  if  he  wished  to  reach  the  fellow  even  there.— A  ewcas* 
Magazine, 


Oliver  Cromwell,  when  sitting  for  liis  picture,  said  to  tl 
artist,  “  1  desire  y  ou  will  use  all  your  skill  to  paint  my  pictu 
truly  like  me,  and  not  flatter  me  at  all ;  but  remark  all  these  rougl 
nesses,  pimples,  warts,  and  every  thing  as  you. see  me,  otherwise, 
will  never  pay  a  farthing  for  it.” 


Lord  Rochester  observed  of  Shadwell,  the  Poet  Laureat 
who  had  high  conversational  powers,  “  that  if  he  bad  burned  all 
wrote,  and  printed  all  he  spoke,  he  would  have  had  more  wit  W 
humour  than  any  other  poet.’’ 


The  names  of  several  of  our  trades  are  now  become  ol 
scute  as  to  the  reason  of  their  appellation,  by  means  of  the  syne 
doche,  or  the  putting  the  whole  fo#  a  part,  for  what  were  former 
general  names  of  trade,  are  at  this  day  appropriated  to  particul 
branches.  Thus  a  stationer  is  now  one  that  sells  paper,  pens,  <$ 
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but  formerly  meant  any  one  that  kept  a  station  or  shop.  A  mercer 
now  one  that  sells  silks  and  stuffs ;  but  formerly  was  any  marcha 
a -grocer  is  one  that  sells  tea,  sugar,  &c.  but  formerly  implied  a 
large  dealer. 


Durino-  the  war  in  1376,  between  the  Pope  and  Hanov 
some  troops,  headed  by  Robert,  Cardinal  of  Genoa,  afterwards  Po 
besieged  a  place  where  Rodolphus  Varan  de  Camerino  had  sta  l 
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besieged  a  place  wnere  tvoucnpiius  v  ™  , 

himself,  in  order  to  defend  the  place  and  prevent  a  sedition.  J 
dolphus  had  harassed  the  Cardinal  by  Irequentsorties  and  skmmslj 
.  ,  V _ it.  _ j:„„i  -ont  q  in  +hp  < renera!.  to  demand 


dolphus  had  harassed  tne  caruumi  uy  # 

At  length  the  Cardinal  sent  a  message  to  the  General,  to  demand  ff 
reason  why  he  did  not  come  out  and  give  battle.  My  reason  i 
not  coming  out,”  replied  Camerino,  “  is,  that  my  Lord  Cardinal  nj 
not  come  in.” 


An  old  resurrection  man,  it  is  said,  had  the  singu g 
good  luck  to  pounce  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo, like  another  vultuf 
and  to  bring  away  as  many  teeth  as  sold  to  the  dentists  for  20,001 


The  late  Mr.  - Rdssyirr  modern  days,  was  the  most  po 
iar  representative  of  Essex ,  and  kept  the  piece  alive.  A  whirnsi 
i incident  occurred  on  one  night  of  his  performance.  Ross  mam 
the  celebrated  Fanny  Murrey1,  the  chief  Cyprian  Beauty  of  her  tin 
She  happened,  during  the  flay,  to  be  behind  the  scenes,  and  obse’j 
•:  ‘  iK,r  husband  toying  with  Dolly  Twist,  an  admired  dancer,  ’ 
r  .n  to  him  and  '.scratched  bis  face  with  so  much  violence  that  £c 
red  riviiletsfan  copiously  down  it ;  and,  as  Ross  could  pot  re-npp 
;  r-re  the- audience  rn*uch  a  condition,  an  apology  was  made  for  h 
oniheplv*^  sudden  Alness.—, Sim,.  ,  i.  ,. 


XU  W  YEAR'S  D  A  Y  IX  PARIS. 


(From  «n  entertaining  article  in  the  London  Magazine.) 
te  Jour  de  CAn,  as  the  French  emphatically  call  it— the.  day  of  . 
e  t/ear~lhe  day  of  all  'othefs^-is  a  hoiyday  indeed.  The  Ptw-isjaps 
tv  no  honours  to  the  old  year  ;  it  has  performed  its  office,  resigned 
i" place ;  it  is  past,  gone,  dead,  defunct  5  all  the  harm  or  the  good  it 
mid  do  ti  done,'  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  wh’at  a  merry  wel- 
ime  is  given  HP  its  successor!  Perhaps  this  is  somewhat  owing  to 
ttional  character:  the  French  soon  forget  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
,eedil«r  become  familiar  with  a  new  one,,  The  very*  appearance  of 
e*  'Year’s  Day  is  sufficient  •  tp  disttwguisli  it ;  and  any  one  at¬ 
tainted  with  Parisian  manners,  dropping  from  t,he  clouds,  down  up-  j 
1  thd  Boulevards,  would- at  once  exclaim,  “  Farbleu  !  e’est  le  Jour  | 

,1’An  1”  . 

jt  is  unlike  the  Carnival,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  markings 
td  ifa  buffooneries  ;  at  ev-esy  turn  you  meet-a  tall  lanky  punch,  or 
1  unwieldy  Harlequin,  with  his  hands  ih  Ids?  breeches  pockets;  and 
,ach  loads  of  grotesque  disguises,  rattle  through  the  streets, 

It  is  unlike  the  Saint  Louis,  which  is  the  holy  day  of  the  rabhle, 
hen  all  Xhe  scum  of  Paris  is  in  motion,  when  bread,  and  sausages, 
id  w>ne,  arc  distributed  gratis,  and  all  the  theatres  are  thrown 
icn  at  noon  day. 

It  is  unlike  the  Fete  Dieu,  which  is  the  hoiyday  of  the  religious, 
the  pretenders  to  religion  ;  when  solemn  processions  move  along 
e  streets,  and  the  air  is  perfumed  with  incense  and  sweet  herbs. 

It  is  unlike  Longchomps,  the  period  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
jshion,  the  goddess  who  exercises  unbounded,  sway  oyer  all  ranks 
d  classes  in  Paris.  It  is  then  she  issups  her  mandates,  and  die- 
tes  the  mode  in  which  it  is  her  will  to  be  worshipped  lor  the  season 
come.  It  is  the  hoiyday  of  the  fop  and  tlie  petite  maitresse  ;  it  is  j 
e  harvest  of  the  tailor  and  the  imrchmde  des  modes  ;  from  the 
ince  to  the  porter,  from  the  duchess  down  to  the  paissarde,  every 
,e  who  has  a  reputation  to  maintain  in  the  /ash  iotui  blc  wo  rid  - — .end 
10  has  not  ?— must  sport  something  new  on  the  occasion.  A  car- 
ige,  a  pelisse,  a  new  set  of  harness,  liveries,  a  gown,  a  hat,  a  rib- 
•hd,  each  according  to  their  station.  It  is  the  period  of  universal 
etension.  Not. a  little  daughter  of  a  lit  tle  bourgeois ,  whose  severe 
onoraies  throughout  the  preceding  winter  have  enabled  her  to  pro- 
re  a  new  muslin  gowp  for  Longchamps,  but  fancies,  as  she  shuf- 
:s  along  from  the  Panxbourg  St.  Martin  to,  the  Champs  hlijsees, 
at  ghe  is  the  paramount  object  of  attention.  “  Dieu  !  conn  11  e  ma 
be  a  fait  de  l’effet  a  Longchamps !”  The  countess  thinks  the 
meof  her  new  liveries;  the  dandy  of  his  cabriolet;  the  opera  girl 
her  carriage,  just  presented  to  her  by  some  booby  milord,  who 
duped,  jilted,  laughed  at,  ridiculed,  and  caricatured,  tor  his  mfe 
»ced. liberality.  .My  landlord  had  bought  a  new  umbrella.  One 
y  I  begged  him  to  lend  ii  to  me.  It  was  impossible  ;  lor  he  had 
t  bought  it  to, have  it  rained  upon— at  least. till  after  he.  had  shown 
at  Longcharhps.  And  then  the  jealousies,  the  quarrels,  the  heart- 
irpinge,  this  important  season  excites  !  Previously  to  the  la.pt  i 
ingehemps,  Madame  St.  Leon,'  in  pure  openness  of  heart,  showed 
e-bonnet  she  intended  to  wear  tp  her  iruimate  frierul  Madame  Dea- 
giers.  Will  it  be  credited  1  Madame  Desroaiers  wentrimiuediately- 
the  marefiande  des  modes  'who  made  it,  and  ordered  one  precisely 
nilar,  in  which  she  appeared  at  Long  champs  an  hour,  earlier  than 
A  friend.  Madame  St.  Leon  justly  stijnnay'zed  this  conduce  as  a 
ecp  of  unheard-of  treachery— traaison  inou'/e  !  But  what  folr. 
ws  is  scarcely  in  human  nature— it  is  bp  iniprobable,  yet  so  true, 
at  it  might  form  the  subject  of  a  melodrama.  Madame  La 
fune  and  Madame  St,  Victor.  were  bound  together  by  the 
rongeet  bonds  of  friendship  and  affection— they  were :  sisters 
tbpr.  than  friends— their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  wishes, 
eir  sorrows,  their  pleasures!,  were  -in  cominGn— their  confi. 
ince. was  mutual — they  often  swore  they  had jita.  secrets  from  each 
her  ;  Bud,  in  fact,  this  was  almost  true.  As  plight  be. expected, at 
e  approach  of  Longckamps,  ‘they  cohsuhed  together  about  the 
eases  they  should  wear  ;  anti,  as  might  be  expected,  it  was  settled 
fit,  ag  on  former  occasions,,  their  dresses  should  be  exactly  alike, 
he  chief  point  agreed  upon  was,  that  their  go.rna  sbpuld  be  made- 
ith  four  ruches,  of  jounces.  My  pen  almost  rejects  its  office,  Ma¬ 
un?  Sty  'Victor  appeared;  in  a  gown  with  six  niches l  Every  one  ad* 
itted  that  Madame  ,f>t.  Vicptr’s  conduct  was  de  la  derniere  i;;- 
mie.  The  infarpy  of  Madatpe  St.  Victor’s  conduct  is,  perhaps, 
nrowhat  redeemed  by  tha.fij'cumstapce  of  her  dear  friend’s  having 
cretty  ordered  five "  ruchtf  to  her  gown  -  of  which  fact  Ma.futic.iSt. 
ictor  was  fortunately  informed  in  time  to  advance  upon  the  ep- 
oaches  of  fief  treacherous,  antic, 

jin  former  Hines,  Queens  did  not  disdain  to  mingle  in  this  combat 
Vanity  and  displaj'.  The  uiifprtunatq  Marie  Automate  once  or’ 
red  a.atistresa  of  .the  .Comte  d’ Artois  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
hamps  Elgsees,  tor  presuming  jo  appear  m  an  equipage,  which 
lipsed  the  splendour  of  her  own,  Now  the  struggle  is"  abandoned 
opera  girls,  fourth-rate  actresses,  kept  huntresses,  and  the  petite 
urgoittie.  The  real  fashion  cither  goes  on  foot  to  behold  the  scene, 

■  in  a  carriage  *tns  pretension, 

Boi  ltye  Jour  de  V Ail  is  every  body’s  hoiyday,  the  holyilay  of  all  i 
cs,  raqkkfatuf  Conditions.  1  Relation's,  friends,  acquaintance,,  visit 
ch  other,'  kis*,  and  exchange  sugar-pltyma.  For  Weeks  previous  to 
*11  the  makers  and  venders  of  fancy  articles,  from  diamond 
cklaces  and  tiaras,  down  to  sweetmeat  boxes,  arc  busily  .employed’ j 
.{lie  preparation  of  EtreiiiicS~ Neve  Year’s  presents.  But  the  staple 
inmodity  of  French  commerce,  ttt  drift  period; .is  sugar  plums.  At 
times  of  the  year  arc  the  shops  of  .the  mirth  aids  de  bon-bons,  in 
igruodern  AthenvUs  the  Parisians  call  P.in*),uinply  stocked, and 
i.atapi  is  tile  demand  for  their  luscious,  comeais  ;  but  now  thesu-i  i 
rb  magazins  if.  theRue  Vivienne,  the  splendid  bindii]  tes  on  the 
.ulevayds,  the  lnagpiffiseni  (k'pnls  in  the  Palais. Royal,  are  rich  in 
ects  beyond  eviffi  that  sugary  conception,  a  eliijd’s  paradise,  an  t 
)y,#r?  literally  crowded  from -morning  till  night  by  persons  of  ali 
ts,  men,  women,  and  children.  Vast  and  various  m  the  -invention 
dt\9  Jtibrlcanls  of ' this  important  necessary  of  life;  and' sugar  tgr 
qned  into  tateful,  imitations  ,cf  carrols,  cupids,  enus:  of  candle, 
>a*.  sausages,'  soap,  bead-peckfaces— all  that  is  nice- or  nasty  in  na- 
re  and  art  Dunce  weights  are  thrown  aaitle,  .and,  nothing  under 
sens' of  fiounis  is  to  be  seen  on  the  groaning  counters  ;  the  wearied 
.ldeft  forget  to  number  by  units,  and  fly  to  scores,  hundreds,  anil 
jussods.  But  hrillipnt  as  ate  the  exhibitions  of  sugar-work  in 
a  gay  quarter  of  the  town,  they must  yield  for  quantity  to  the  as- 
inning  masses  of  i^jc,  fine  des  Lombards.  That  is  the  place  resort*, 
to  by  great  purcha-ers,  by  sifclr^s  require,  not  pounds,  but  hun* 
:d  weights  for  distribution,  l'jiere  reside  all  the  mighty  com- 
itiderft,  the vcntfertiat  first  hand;  and  su^ar-plum  makers  areas 
serous  in  the  Parisian  I»nmbard-strcet,  as  are  the  traffickersin' 
tcearg  of  a  more  substantial  character  in  its  namesake  in  London. 1 
he  ctav  has  scarcely  tiawned,  and  all  is  life,  bustle,  and  move¬ 
nt.  rhe  visiting  lists  are. prepared,  .the  presents  arranged.,  the 
'•”r,ar,s  fv^ced  jn,qup  ordcjj.nf. delivery.  .  Vebijea-  ot .  all  descrip. 
is  are  rlready  crossing  and  jostling  in  every,  part  of  the  city,  For- 
iatc  they- are  who, noblest  with  a  cii/eche  or  a  cabriolet  at  t h dir 
a,  liave  succeeded  in  engaging  one  tor  the  day  at-  six  times  its  or- 
’•y  cost.  . 

)n  New  Year’s  Day,  the  Paris  fraternity  are  allowed  the  epjoy- 
nt  of  what  seems  to  be  their  birth-right — rudeness  and  extortion; 
rather  their  exercise  of  it  istolera'ed.  There,  on  yonder  deserted 
r‘l‘,are  collected  eighteen  or-  twenty, peer  lei  who  liave  been  waiting 
greater  fiart  of  the  morning,  the  possibility  of  the  arrival  of  an, 
urea  vehicle.  At  length — for  wonders  never  ceased— a  cabriolet 


afilpfOacBes.  .  It  fs  surrounded, "liesiegnil./ assaulted,  gtorriied."  It  is 
literally  put  up-io  auction  to  be  jet  to  t.be  lnghest.  bidder.  That  poor 
sefvant  oft  be.  public,  its  driver,  now  finds  that  the  public  ia  his,  and 
bis  v;-ry  humble  afid  beSecbliin'g  servant  too.  Eh,  bien,  "ym-ons, 
eotnbicn  me  donnetez  Votis  “  Flfirive  you—,”  says '  one  Piking 
out  his  watch.  “Au  (liable;  1’inibccrle  !  he  wants  a  cabriolet  a 
H'heupe  on  New  Y’cat’a  day — to  dtive  hirn  to  Pontoise„perhaps.”.(A;j 
place  celebrated  for  its  calves.)  “  And  you  there,  gr and  uigaud,  1 
with  yOttr  -  watch  in  your  ’hind" !  Abas  lex  moulres,  or  I’ll  listen  to  j 
none,  of  you.  A  la  course ,  a  la  course  t  Arid  you,  ma  petite  de -  ! 
■tnmelfc,  what.is  it  you  offer?  flow!  three  francs!  hll&'cst  gentille,  I 
la  petite,  uvec  des  tro  s  francs!  Allans  tout  qo  nYcnunv:;  I’ll  go 
take  a  drive  in  rile  Bois  de  Boulogne  for  my  own  pleasure.*’  At  j 
length  he  consents  to  dike  -a  little  s qjjrid  negotiant  at  five  times  the  I 
uingl  fare,  exclaiming,. as  he  drives  dt,  *b  .Ma  ffii,  j’ai  trop  bon  coco r 
— je  qae  lai-sc  ottendrir.”  .  ,;i  ;  .  j 

That  is  Madetnois^elle  - — ,  of  the  Tlvcatre  Fraticais.  Her  first, 

visit  is  to  Monsieur - editor  of  the  - jodrnal.  Three  days 

ago  sji.C  received  a. hint  that  he  had  prepared  a?  thundering  article ! 
agapist  her  intended  performenc*  of  Cell  mine V  which  she  is  to  act  tor 
thefirst  time  on  Monday  next.  The  chased  silvcr-gUt  son  pier e  r.t, 
her  side  is  a  hew  year’s  present  for  Monsieur  le  Ilcdacteur.  The 
article  .will  not  appear.  Her  performance  will  be  cited  as  a  model 
de  grace,  d'inielligence,et  d'espiit.  \ 

'f'fiat  ?— Htn-h  !  iiirn  away,  or  he  will  . call  usout  for  merelyjnok- 

ing  at  lirni.  Pis  E - ,  the  celebrated  .duellist.  Yesterday  he 

vvoondetl  Deneral  de  -B— — the  day  before  he  killed  M.  de  C— , 
antl-he  has  an  affrir  in  hand  for  to-morrow.  1‘o-day  he  goes  about- 
distributing  sugar-plums,  as  in  duty  bound,  for  .c'esCuii'homtnetns 
aimpble.  ’  '  ., 

I  don’t  know  cither  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  arc  kissing  both" 
sidCs  of  each  other’s  faces,  bowing  and  exchanging  little  paper  pac¬ 
kets.  The  .very  old  mas  passing  close  to  them,  in  a  single-breasted i 
[  faded  silk  coat,  the  colour  of  which  once  was  apple  blossom,  is  the 
younger  brother- of  the  Comte  ddJ — ~.  He  is  ondps  way  to  pay  hia 
annual  visit  to  Mademoiselle  — ,  who  was  his  mistresR  some  yeiira  , 
b-  fijrtf  the  breiiking out  of  the  Revolution.;  He  stops  to  purchase  a 
boupicL'com posed. of  violets  and  roses — Violets  and  roites  on  New 
Year’s  Day  !—  his  accustomed5  present.  His  visit  is  not  one  of  af¬ 
fection— scarcely-  ct  friendship— o’  ext  tine  affaire  d'htibitude. 

Tam  of  your  opinion,  that- Mademoiselle  Entreihat.  the  opera- 
dancer,  is  extraordinarily  ugly,  and  pt  opinion  with  every  one  else, 
that,  she  is  a  fool.  She  is  handsome  enough,  howevey^in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  our  countryman,  Srr  X—  Y—  (who  \9  dcbtmmzing  in  Paris), 
because  she  dances,  and  has  just  sense  enough  to  dupe  hirn— very 
little  ;s  sufficient.  Heaven  ltnows  !  He  is  now  on  his  v/ay  to  her  with 
a.lsjrifendid  Cacheinire  and  a  few  rouleaus.  “  yrairaent,  les 
Anglaftt  eolrt  ciiarmnnfs.”  The  poof  simpltton  believes  she  means 
it,  and  sputters  something  in  unintelligible  French  in  fepfy at 
[  which  Mademoiselle’s  brother  swears  a  big  oath,  that  “  Monsieur 
fl’Anglaisa  de  l’esprit  pomme  qpattc.”  Sir  ^ — Y—  invites  him  ) 
to  ditmor.  but  the  Cartiiin  “  makes  it  a  rule  to  dine  with  his  sister \ 
an  NVw-YcrtrV  Djv.”  O  !  if  some  of  our  poor  simple  oountrymen 
cotl'.dbut  see  behind  the  curtain  —  !*  but  ’tis  their  affair  not  mine,  j 
Iii  that  cabriolet. is  an  actress  who  wants  to  coma  out  at  the  Comic 
Optra.  YVhat  coujd  have  put  it  into  her  ^iegd  that  Monsieur  . I.—, 
who  ha?  a  voice'potential  in  the  Theafrieil '  Senate,  has  just  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  breakfast-ser.vice  in  Sevres -porcelaih  ! 

Behind  is  a  hackney-coach  full  of  little  figurantes,  who  have 
clubbed  together  for  the  expense  of  .it.  'I' hey  aregoing  to  ctrenner 
the  ballet -master.  One  does  hot  like  to  dance  in  "  the  rear  where 
nobody  can  see  her  ;  another  fs  anxitnis  to  dance  'scale  ;  a  third, 
tlse  daughter  ot  ray  washerwoman,  .is  skto  she  could  act  Nina ,  if 
they  would  but  let  her  try  :  a, fourth  wants  the;pkce  . of  ouxireaise.  de 
loges  fdr  her  mfimanj  who"  sells  roasted  chcsnuts  at  yonder  comer. 
They  offer  their  sugir-ylums,  but,  alas  !  they  lack  the  gilding.  Never 
despair,  young  ladies-  Emigration  is  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  economy 
is  the  order  ot  the  day  in  England,  and  Paris  is  the  place  tor  economiz¬ 
ing  ini  Next  year,  perhaps,  you  too  may  be  provided  with  eloquent 
douceurs  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  rulers  of  your  dancing' destinies. 

S  vthen,  it  may  be  asked,ri»alllh5.«  visiting,"  and  kissing,  and  pr^- 
sent-njaking,  and  sugar-plinnizing.  to  be  set  down,  eithew  to  the  ac- 
count  of  sheer  interest,  or  to  that  of  heartless  fpxna.?  j^rtly.pathe 
one,  perhaps,  partly  to  the  other,  and  some  part  of  it  to  a  kinder 
principle  than  either.  But,  be  if.  as  it  may,’  motives  of  interest  receive 
a-ddeent  covering  fronp  the.  occasion  ;  these  heartless  forms  serve  to 
keep  society  togither  ;  and,  without  philosophizing  the  matter,  let 
it  be  RCt  down  tha\  of  n)l  the  days  in  the  year,  none  is  sp  perfect  a 
j  hoiyday  as  New  Yrcdr’s  Day  in  Paris.  F*. 

1  avernier  mentions  Ijavin^  a  diamond  on  which  was  en¬ 
graved  the  arms  of  Charles  I.  The  Sophy  of  Persia  and  his  court 
were  extremely  surprised  at  the  art  of  engraving  so  hard  a  jewel  • 
but,  says  PavenTTer,  I  did  not  dare  to  own  to  whom  it  belonged  re¬ 
membering  what  had  formerly  happened  to  die  Chevalier  de  Reville 
on  the  subject  of  that  King.  Reville  having  told  the  Sophy  that  he 
had  commanded  a  company  of  guards  in  the  service  of  Charles, and  be¬ 
ing  asked  why  he  came  into  Persia,  replied,  that  it  was  to  dissipate  the 
chagrin  he  felt  on  his  master  being  put  to  death,  and  that  since  that 
tune  he  could  not  endure  to  live  in  Christendom.  The  Sophy  fell 
into  a  rage,  and  asked  Reville,  how  it  was  possible,  if  he  was  cap- 
tatn  of  the  King  s  guards,  that  he  and  all  his  men  should  not  have 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  Prince?  Reville 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  remained  there  twenty-two  days,  and 
escaped  at  last  by  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  Sophy’s  household. 

Colley  Cibber  visited  tke  Duke  of  Wharton,  at  Win- 
chendon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  taking  an  airing  with  his  Grace 
the  carriage  could  luirdly  be  dragged  along  through  the  heavy  clay. 
“  It  has  been  said,”  observed  the  poet,  “  that  your  Grace  ran  through 
your  estate;  hut  l  defy  you  tor««  through  this.” 

When  the  Parliament,  in  1615,  began  to  sell  the  King's  I 
.pictures  at  York- house,  they. pit-wed  the  following  votes:—’ “  Or-  j 
tiered,,.  That  sITsiich  pictures  and  statues  at  York-house,  as  are  | 
without  any  SUpcrstitiop,  shall  be  forthwith  said,  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland  and  the  North.— Ordered,  Thgt  all  such  pictures  there,  as 
have  the  representation. of  tpe  second  person  iti  Trinity  upon  them, -I 
shall  be  forthwith  burned.  Ordered,  That  all  such,  pictures  there, 
as  have  the  representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  upen  them,  shall  be 
forthwith  burned.” — About  tt;«  same  period,  one  Bleese  was  hired, 
for  half-a-crown  a  day,  to  break  the  painted  glaeg  windows  of  the 
church  of  Croydon.  The  man  probably  took  care  not  to  be  too  ex- 
pedhicius  in  the  work  of  destrAct'pn.  -  , 

The  Prince  ot  Conde,  in  a  council  of  war  before  the  battle 
of  Rocroi,  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  possessing  that  place,  the 
Marshal  de  Gassion  replied,  “  But  if  we  lose  it,  what  will  become 

u,s  •  I  do  not  consider  that,”  answered  the  Prince,  “  as  I  shall 

die  before  that  happens.” 

At  &  recent  “  choice”  dinner  of  the  Corporation  of  a, 
certain  loyal  borough,  which  shall  be  nameless,  the  ceremony  of 
saying  grace  devolved  upon  the  Mayor.  After  casting  his  eyes  down 
both  sides  of  the  table,  his  Worship  proceeded  to  execute  his  task  as 
follows ; Che  re  are  no  clergymen  present— Thank  God  !”— / 
cester  Chronicle. 


/v r\ u  riuaL  uunu* 

Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  Tour  in  France  and.  Ger¬ 
many ,  gives  the  following  shocking  statement : 

“About  three  weeks  only  before  our  arrival,  a  duel 
was  fought  between  a  young  French  law-student  and  a 
young  Englishman;  the  latter,  the  son  of  a  naval  cap- 
.tain.  I  willmention  no  names;  and  so  far  not  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  friends  of  the  parties  concerned. 

But  this  duel,  my  friend,  has  been  the  ‘  duel  of  duels,’ 
on  the  score  of  desperation  and  Of  a  fixed  purpose  to 
murder.  It  is  literally  without  precedent,  and  I  trust 
will  never  be  considered  as  one.  You  must  know,  then, 
that  Caen,  in  spite  of  all  the  ‘  Bouieversemens’ of  the 
Revolution,  has  maintained  its  ancient  reputation  of 
possessing  a  very  large  seminary,  or  college  for  students 
at  law.  These  students  amount  to  nearly  600  in  num¬ 
ber.  Most  young  gentlemen  under  20  years  of  age  are 
at  times  riotous,  or  frolicsome,  or  foolish.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  students  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety  ;  but  there  had  been  a  law-suit  between 
a  French  and  English  suiter,  and  the  Judge  pronounced 
sentence  in  favour  of  our  countryman.  The  hall  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  and  among  them  were  a  plen¬ 
tiful  number  of  law-students.  As  they  were  retiring, 
one  young  Frenchman  either  made  frightful  faces  or 
contemptuous  gestures,  in  a  very  fixed  and  insulting 
manner,  at  a  young  Englishman,  the  son  of  this  naval 
captain.  Our  countryman  had  no  means  or  power  of 
noticing  or  resenting  the  insult,  as  the  aggressor  was 
surrounded  by  his  companions.  It  so  happened  that1  it 
was  fair-tiine  at  Caen,  at  of  the  same  I 

day  our  conntry.ma^«^wam»^si^the  crowd  at  the  ' 
fair,  the  physiognawv^,p^n|^,^u^^f^Vn.  who  had  in¬ 
sulted  him  in  him. 

'  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  nuR  behaviour  ( 
j  should  be  noticed  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a  proper  ' 
place:  whereupon  the  Frenchman  came  Op  to  him, 

1  shook  him  violently  by  the  arm,  and  told  him  to  *  fix.  his 
distance  on  the  ensuing  morning.’  Now  the  habit  of 
duelling  is  very  common  among  these  law  students,  but 
they  measure  25  paces,  fire,  and  ot  course — miss— and 
then  fancy  themselves  great  heroes,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  affair!  Not  so  upon  the  present  occasion. 

‘  Fifteen  paces,  if  you  please,’  said  the  student  sarcasti¬ 
cally,  with  aconviction of  the  backwardness  ofhis  oppo¬ 
nent  to  meet  him.  “Five,  rather!”  exclaimed  the  pro¬ 
voked  antagonist — “I  will  fight  you  at  five  paces!” 
And  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  so  meet  and  fight 
on  the  morrow,  at  five  paces  only  asunder.  Each  party 
was  under  20:  but  I  believe  the  English  youth  had 
scarcely  attained  his  “19th  year.  What  I  am  about  to 
relate  will  cause  your  flesh  to  creep.  It  was  determined 
by  the  seconds,  as  one  must  necessarily  fall,  from  firing 
at  so  short  a  distance,  that  only  one  pistol  should  be 
i  loaded  with  ball,  the  other  having  nothing  but  powder; 
j  and  that,  as  the  Frenchman  had  been  challenged,  he 
was  to  have  the  first  choice  of  the  pistols.  .1  hey 
parted:  the  sccoads  prepared  the  pistols  according  to 
agreement — and  the  fatal  morning  came,  lhe  co.ro- 
batants  appeared,  without  one  jot  of  abatement  of  spirit 
i  or  of  cool  courage.  The  pistols  lay  upon  the  grass 
|  before  them ;  one  loaded  only  with  powder,  and  the  ! 
i  other  with  powderand  ball.  The  Frenchman  advanced  ; 
took  up  a  pistol,  weighed  and  balanced  it  most  carefully 
in  iiis  hand,  and  then— laid  it  down.  He  seized  the 
1  other  pistol,  and  cocking  it,  fixed  himself  upon  the  spot 
whence  he  was  to  fire.  The  Euglish  youth  was  necessa¬ 
rily  compelled  to  take  the  abandoned  pistol.  Five 
paces  were  then  measured :  and  on  the  signal  being 
given,  they  both  fired — and  the  Frenchman  fell — dead 
upon  the  spot!  He  had  in  fact  taken  up  and  laid  down 
the  very  pistol  which  was  loaded  with  the  fatal  ball,  in 
the  supposition  of  its  being  of  too  light  a  weight ;  and 
i  even  seemed  to  compliment  himself  upon  bis  supposed 
sagacity  upon  the  occasion.  But  to  proceed.  The  ball  i 
went  through  his  heart,  as  1  understood.  The  second 
of  the  deceased,  upon  seeing  his  friend  a  reeking  corpse 
at  his  feet,  became  mad  and  outrageous,  and  was  for  j 
fighting  the  survivor  immediately  !  Upon  which  the  lad  i 
of  mettle  and  courage  replied,  that  be  would  not  fight  a 
man  without  a  second—' '  But  go,’  said  he,  (drawing  his 
watch  coolly  out  of  his  fob,)  ‘  I  will  give  you  twenty 
minutes  to  come  back  again  with  your  second.’  He 
waited  with  his  watch  in  his  band,  and  by  the  dead 
body  of  his  antagonist,  for  the  return  of  the  Frenchman ; 
but  on  the  expiration  of  the  time,  his  own  second  con¬ 
jured  him  to  consult  his  safety  and  depart,  for  that 
from  henceforth  his  life  was  in  jeopardy.  He  left  the 
ground,  obtained  his  passport,  and.  quitted  the  town 
instantly  ;  but  be  bad  scarcely  lost  sight  of  the  field  of 
action  a  dozen  minutes,  ere  a  multitude  of  students 
came,  determined  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  country¬ 
man  by  that  of  his  destroyer !  The  dead  body  of  the 
duellist  was  then  placed  upon  a  bier;  and  his  funeral 
wa9  afterwards  attended  by  several  hundreds  of  bis 
companions,  who,  armed  with  muskets,  and  swords, 
threatened  destruction  to  the  civil  and  military  autho¬ 
rities  if  they  presumed  to  interfere;  for  the  Mayor  had, 
in  fact,  prohibited  the  funeral  rites  to  be  performed 
within  consecrated  ground.” 

Anecdote  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Moore,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury. — In  the  former  part  of  his  Grace’s 
life  he  was  the  curate  of  Bracktey,  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  in  which  at  that  time  resided  a  plumber  of 
the  name  of  Watts,  who  having  a  comfortable 
independence,  kept  an  open  table  every  market- 
day  for  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  and  clergy. 
Amongst  his  guests  on  such  occasions  was  Mr.  j 
Moore;  but  ceasing  to  be  frequent  in  his  visits,  Mr. 
Watts  inquired  the  cause :  the  reply  was,  “  Mr. 
Watt’s,  I  ant  at  this  time  lOf.  in  your  debt,  which  I 
ant  unable  to  pay,  and  I  feel  a  little  delicacy  in  in-  .! 
truding  on  your  hospitable  table.”  Mr.  Watts  begged 
he  would  not  give  it  a  thought,  but  come  as  usual ; 
adding,  that  he  had  20 1.  more  at  his  (Mr!  Moore’s) 
service.”  In  the  course  of  (heir  lives,  Mr.  Watts 
fell  into  decay,  and  the  poor  Curate  became  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  In  this  elevated  rank  he 
did  not  forget  his  humble  friend,  but  made  bis  lat¬ 
ter  days  comfortable,  and  after  his  death  settled  an 
annuity  on  his  widow,  who  died  in  May  last,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  97,  up  to  which  time  the  annuity 
was  regularly  paid  by  bis  Grace's  familv. 


tit-i  i  irom  a  UUUSh  to  JUHiN  HULL. 

Farm-Yard,  Claremont,  Friday,  Sept.  27, 1822. 

Sir,— -These  are  the  last  words  I  shall  ever 
have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  to  you ;  my  doom, 
alas!  is  fixed,  lam  waiting  in  the  condemned  coop, 
the  coup  de  grace  of  my  illustrious  master’s  chicken-  j 
butcher.  Probably  you  anticipate  the  cause  of  my 
death:  Sunday  is  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  my  blood  is 
required  in  the  mysteriouscelebration  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  in  all  well-regulated  families  on  that  anniver¬ 
sary.  This  very  day  twelve-months  my  excellent  and 
amiable  mother,  and  my  respectable  father,  perished 
on  the  same  account.  At  this  critical  juncture,  I  pick 
a  quill  from  one  of  my  wings  to  assure  you  of  that  re¬ 
signation  to  my  fate,  which  I  truly  feci:— that  it  is  not 
unalloyed,  Mr.  Bull,  Lmust,  however,  confess.  Those 
who  know  our  family  know  that  we  are  Patriots,  that 
we  have  souls ;  and  I  cannot  quit  the  world  without 
regretting  my  future  destiny.  Brought  up,  Sir,  as  I 
have  been  ;  educated  upon  the  English  system  in  the 
farm-yard  of  a  foreign  Prince  ;  fattened  as  I  have  been 
at  the  public  expense  ;  I  did  expect  (as  all  Patriots  say 
they  do)  that  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  might  have  been  of 
some  utility  to  the  country ;— but,  alas!  no:  pampered, 
fed,  stuffed  as  it  were  by  anticipation.  What  is  my 
doom?  Am  I  to  be  yielded  as  a  tribute  to  the  nation, 
whence  I  have  derived  my  weight  and  flavour?  Am  I 
to  gratify  the  palate  pfthe  illustrious  Prince,  my  nominal 
patron?  No;  lam  to  be  sold  and  eaten  by  some  base 
venal  hind  in  this  neighbourhood,  who,  in  these  times  of 
wretchedness,  cannot  dine  on  Michaelraas-dav  without 
me.  What  my  sensations  are  at  the  treatment  I  have 
met  with  you  may,  perhaps,  comprehend.  Will  you 
believe  it,  Sir,  I  have  never  seen  the  illustrious  person¬ 
age  in  whose  service  I  have  wasted  my  days.  I  have 
never  beheld  the  amiable  Prince  to  whom,  for  many 
reasons,  I  am  warmly  attached  ;  first,  because  I  am  a 
goose ;  secondly,  because,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
the  nation,  1  am  his  Royal  Highuess’s  £oose;  and, 
thirdly,  because  I  am  a  goose  of  high  feeding,  honour, 
and,  above  all,  of  gratitude.  What  a  consolation  it 
would  have  been  to  have  seen  his  Royal  countenance! 

|  —what  a  disgrace  to  my  family  to  quit  the  world 
;  without  having  attained  to  such  a  favour. 

If  you  were  a  goose,  Mr.  Editor,  how  would  you  bear 
with  indignities  like  those  1  have  suffered  ?  Sir,  the 
Herald’s  College  could  prove,  and  would  prove,  if  they 
were  sufficiently  well  paid  for  it,  that  I  am  lineally 
!  descended  from  the  noble  bird  who  saved  the  Roman 
Capitol ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  a  common  observation 
amongst  the  poulterer’s  at  Kingston,  that  “there  are 
Capitol  geese  at  Claremont;”  which  classical  saying  of 
i  that  erudite  body  has  been  garbled  into  the  more  vulgar 
observation,  that  “  there  are  capital  geese  at  Prince 
1  Leopold’s;”  inferring  thereby  that  part  of  his  Royal 
Higimess’s  capital  consists  of  geese !  These  things  dis¬ 
turb  me.  1  have  contributed  to  the  funds  of  my  master, 

I  am  about  to  lay  down  my  life  for  his  advantage,  and 
I  repeat,  he  has  never  seen  me.  There  are  thousands 
of  geese,  I  am  ready  to  grant,  labouring  under  the  same 
disadvantage,  and  thousands  of  human  beings  too,  but 
to  them  the  disappointment  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as 
to  us:  none  but  geese  would  contribute  to  support  an 
absentee  as  we  do:  and  yet,  supporting  him,  none  but  a 
gaose  would  care  about  ever  seeing  him  again.  I  must 
cease— the  poulterer’s  cart  and  my  end  approach.  I 
have  heard,  that  the  only  modification  of  my  sentence  \ 
which  I  ventured  to  request— the  change  of  strang-  J 
ling  into  decapitation  is  refused  roe;  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  ministers  here,  declaring,  that  I  cannot  be  sent  1 
:  off  the  premises  without  a  bill.  It  matters  little,  Mr. 
Bull,  but,  I  must  say,  it  is  not  what  I  expected.  Pub¬ 
lish  my  letter,  that  my  Prince  may  see  how  he  is 
beloved  and  respected,  and  by  whom  ;  he  has  been  at 
Rome — but  never  thought  of  me  or  mine;  perhaps  he 
never  heard  of  the  story  which  connects  us  with  that 
once  mighty  city.  Adieu.  One  of  rov  sisters  has  al-  I 
ready  suffered  :  would  I  were  a  swan,  I  would  sing  my 
own  elegy— they  come  nearer— they  have  seized  my  i 
pens— 1  can  only  give— what  we  occasionally  have  here 
—a  great  quack,  and  subscribe  myself, 

,  Your  affectionate  gander,  BILLY,  j 

Force  of  Habit. — Mr.  Curwen,  in  some  obser-  j 
vations  on  the  force  of  habit,  says,  “  The  inoBt  ex-  j 
traordinary  instance  I  ever  witnessed,  was  about 40  I 
years  ago,  on  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  On  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  Calf  of  Man,  a  small  islet  on  its  south 
western  extremity,  I  found  that  the  warrener’s  cot, 
the  only  human  abode  on  the  islet,  was  kept  by  his 
sister.  For  several  months  in  the  year,  these  two 
persons  were  completely  isolated  !  and  never  heard 
t tie  sound  of  a  third  human  voice,  unless  when  the 
raging  storm  conveyed  the  unavailing  cries  of  the 
shipwrecked  mariner.  To  support  such  an  existence 
seemed  to  require,  in  a  rational  being,  nerves  of 
supernatural  strength,  or  the  influence  of  habit  from 
the  earliest  period  of  life.  Curious  to  ascertain  how 
she  could  endure  so  desolate  a  life, and  such  complete 
banishment  from  all  human  intercourse,  I  inquired 
if  she  was  not  very  miserable?  if  she  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  dwell  in  that  dreary  abode? 
To  (lie  first,  I  was  answered  in  the  negative  ;  to  the 
last,  my  surprise  was  converted  into  perfect  aston¬ 
ishment,  when  I  understood  that,  in  the  ontsetof  her 
life,  she  had  passed  26  years  in  St.  James’s-street.” 

Nautical  Anecdote. — A  sailor,  at  the  battle  of  ' 
Trafalgar,  who  was  actively  employed  at  one  of  the 
gnus  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Britannia,  had  his 
leg  shot  off  a  little  below  the  knee,  and  observing  an 
officer,  who  was  ordering  him  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  cock-pit,  said— “  That’s  but  a  shilling  touch, 
yonr  Honour ;  an  inch  higher,  and  I  should  have  my 
eighteen-pence  for  it !”  alluding  to  the  scale  of  pen¬ 
sions  allowed  for  wounds,  which,  of  course,  in¬ 
creases  according  to  their  severity.  Tlie  same 
resolute  fellow,  as  they  were  lifting  him  on  a  bro¬ 
ther  tar’s  shoulders,  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  “  I 
say,  Bob,  take  a  look  for  my  leg,  and  give  me  the 
silver  buckle  out  of  my  shoe— I’ll  do  as  much  for  ! 
you  another  time !” 


ANECDOTES. . 

Alonzo  IV.  of  Portugal. — Alonzo  IV.,  sur- 
named  the  Brave,  ascended  (lie  throne  of  Portugal 
in  the  viaour  of  his  age.  The  pleasures  of  the  chace 
engrossed  all  his  attention.  His  confidants  and  fa- 
vourites  encouraged  and  allured  him  to  it.  His  time 
was  spent  in  the  forest  of  Cintra,  while  the  affairs  of 
government  were  neglected,  or  executed  by  those 
whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  their  sovereign  in  ig¬ 
norance.  His  presence,  at  last,  being  necessary  at 
Lisbon,  he  entered  the  council  with  all  the  impetu¬ 
osity  of  a  young  sportsman,  and,  with  great  famili¬ 
arity  and  gaiety,  entertained  his  nobles  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  whole  month,  spent  in  hunting,  fishing,  and 
shooting.  When  he  had  finished  his  narrative,  a 
nobleman  of  the  first  rank  rose  up:  “Courts  and 
camps,”  said  he,  “  were  allotted  to  kings,  not  woods 
and  deserts.  Even  the  affairs  of  private  men  suffer, 
when  recreation  is  preferred  to  business;  but  when 
the  whims  of  pleasure  engross  the  thoughts  of  a  king,  ! 
a  whole  nation  is  consigned  to  ruin.  We  came  here  j 
for  other  purposes  than  to  hear  the  exploits  of  the  j 
chace  ;  exploits  which  are  intelligible  only  to  grooms 
and  falconers.  If  your  Majesty  will  attend  to  the 
wants,  and  remove  the  grievances  of  your  people, 
you  will  find  them  obedient  subjects;  if  not” — The 
King  starting  with  rage,  interrupted,  ‘if  not,  what  t 
then?'  “  If  not,”  resumed  the  nobleman  in  a  firm 
tone  of  voice,  “  they  will  look  for  another  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  king.”  Alonzo,  in  thehighest  transportof  passion, 
hastened  out  of  the  room.  In  a  little  while,  however, 
he  returned, calmand  reconciled ;  and, turning  tothe 
nobleman  who  had  so  dauntlessly  admonished  him, 
with  a  magnanimity  not  often  to  be  met  with,  espe¬ 
cially  in  absolute  monatchs,  exclaimed,  4  I  perceive 
the  truth  of  what  you  say.  He  that  will  not  execute 
the  duties  of  a  king, cannot  long  have  good  subjects. 
Remember,  from  this  day,  you  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Alonzo  the  Sportsman,  but  with  Alonzo 
the  King  of  Portugal.’ 

Principal  Baillie. —  Robt.Baillic.D.D.,  principal 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  sent  to  London  iu 
1 640,  by  the  Covenanting  Lords  of  Scotland,  to  draw 
up  the  accusation  against  Archbishop  Land,  for  the 
innovations  he  had  obtruded  upon  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  was  professor  of  Divinity  for  Scot¬ 
land,  and  died  in  1662.  Just  before  his  death,  he 
was  visited  by  the  newly-made  Archbishop  of  Glas¬ 
gow;  to  whom  he  said,  “I  will  not  call  you  My 
Lord,  Mr.  Andrew.  King  Charles  would  have  made 
me  one  of  these  lords,  but  I  do  not  find  in  the  New 
Testament  that  Christ  has  any  lords  iu  his  house.” 

George  I. — When  some  one  reminded  this 
monarch,  how  happy  he  was  to  be  King  of  Englaud 
and  Elector  of  Hanover,  at  the  same  time ;  he  very 
nobly  replied,  “I  am  prouder  of  being  able  to  say, 
that  I  have  two  such  subjects  as  Newton  and  Leib¬ 
nitz  in  my  dominions,  than  to  say  I  reign  over  the 
countries  that  contain  them.” 

Political  Characteristics. — Towards  the  end  of 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Mr.  Hume  were  engaged  in  conver¬ 
sation  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  A  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Opposition  pointed  them  out  to  Mr. 
Smith,  Member  for  Lincoln,and  remarked  that  they 
furnished  at  that  moment  an  excellent  subject  for  a 
caricature.  “  O  y£s,”  replied  the  Member  for  Lin¬ 
coln,  “  there  you  seePenny- wise  and  Pound-foolish.”  | 

Anecdote  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte. — Not  J 
long  before  the  melancholy  event  of  her  Royal 
i  Highness’s  demise,  an  artist  of  eminence  was  at  her 
request  employed  in  painting  a  full-length  portrait 
i  of  her  husband,  Prince  Leopold,  in  bis  robes  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  and  for  this  pnrpose  was  then 
residing  at  Claremont.  When  the  work  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness,  and 
seemingly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  suddenly  conceived  a  dislike  to  one  part  of  the 
figure,  and  took  rather  a  singular  mode  of  commu¬ 
nicating  it  to  the  artist.  Our  readers  have  all  pro¬ 
bably  noticed  the  large  mass  of  drapery  round  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  when  fully  robed, 
and  how  much  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
extravagant  rosettes  worn  at  the  knee  as  well  as  on 
the  foot  upon  such  occasions,  tends  to  diminish  the 
apparent  size  of  the  leg,  and  to  injure  its  real  shape. 
In  order,  perhaps,  to  obviate  this  inconvenient 
effect,  the  artist  in  the  present  instance  took  the 
common  and  allowable  liberty  of  giving  his  Royal 
Highness  somewhat  different  limbs  on  the  canvass 
from  those  he  had  received  from  nature.  The 
Princess  Charlotte  perceived  and  disapproved  of 
the  difference,  but  did  uot  mention  it  to  any  one  at 
!  the  moment.  The  next  morning,  however,  she 
rose  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  wrapping  her¬ 
self  in  a  morning  dress,  proceeded  in  her  slip¬ 
pers  to  the  room  where  the  picture  was  on  th« 

I  easel,  when  taking  up  the  first  brush  which  came  in 
her  way,  she  in  two  or  three  minutes  effectually  re¬ 
moved  every  trace  of  the  Prince’s  legs.  The  asto¬ 
nished  painter  arrived  just  as  the  erasure  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  with  fear  and  trembling  inquired  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  cause  of  what  he  beheld.  T.he 
Princess,  good  humouredly,  but  with  her  charac¬ 
teristic  elevation  of  sentiment,  replied,  “  she  dis¬ 
liked  flattery  in  any  shape;  and  moreover,  as  she 
1  admired  her  Lord  and  Prince,  such  as  lie  really 
was,  above  all  other  men,  no  representation  of  his 
Royal  Highness  could  meet  with  her  approbation, 
if  it  differed  from  the  original.”  The  artist,  of 
course,  bowed  assent,  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
finishing  the  picture  according  to  nature,  and  agree¬ 
ably  to  her  Royal  Highuess’s  wishes!  _ 


CURIOUS  CUSTOMS.  ' 

Chinese  Women. — The  idolaters  of  beauty,  the 
Chinese,  are  for  ever  at  the  feet  of  the  beings  whom 
they  persecute.  When  any  of  their  wives  are  indis¬ 
posed,  they  fasten  a  silken  thread  round  her  wrist, 
the  cord  of  which  is  given  to  the  physician,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  motion  which  the  pulsation  communi¬ 
cates  to  it,  that  he  is  allowed  to  judge  of  the  state 
of  his  patient.  This  precaution  of  jealousy  is  almost 
unique  in  its  kind. 

Degrees  of  Precedence  in  Georgia. — In  Georgia,  i 
a  tract  of  country  partly  subject  to  the  Turks  and 
i  partly  to  the  Persians,  a  merchant  is  less  respected 
than  a  mechanic,  and  a  mechanic  less  than  a  hus¬ 
bandman  ;  but  one  of  the  most  respectable  employ¬ 
ments  in  Georgia  is  that  of  a  public  executioner:  i 
the  profession  is  deemed  honourable,  and  the  pro-  I 
fessors  all  rich.  If  any  man  can  trace  a  hangman 
amongst  his  ancestors,  he  is  extremely  proud  of  it, 
and  never  fails  to  mention  it  with  exultation;  at 
the  same  time  observing,  that  nothing  is  so  noble  as 
executing  justice,  and  that  the  safely  of  the  state 
depends  upon  the  extermination  of  criminals. 

A  gentleman,  who  a  few  years  ago  resided 
some  time  at  Grand  Cairo,  has  described  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  bakers  and  butchers  in  that  city.  That 
which  was  inflicted  on  bakers  whose  bread  was 
deficient  in  weight,  was  extremely  severe:  for  the 
first  offence,  the  overseer  of  the  bakers  (who  is  the 
examiner  and  only  person  who  tries  them)  immedi¬ 
ately  orders  the  delinquent  to  be  bastinadoed;  for 
the  second  offence  he  is  more  severely  punished  in 
the  same  manner;  and  for  the  third,  without  any 
other  process  than  the  above-mentioned  officer’s 
order,  lie  is  put  into  his  own  oven  when  hot,  where 
he  is  suffered  to  perish;  which  punishment,  the 
gentleman  adds,  he  saw  executed !  The  punishment 
for  butchers  who  are  detected  in  selling  meat  either 
too  long  kept  or  deficient  in  weight,  is  no  less  extra¬ 
ordinary,  though  not  so  cruel.  A  bntcher,  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  relater  of  these  facts 
resided,  was  detected  by  the  examining  officer  of 
being  guilty  of  selling  bad  meat,  and  (as  in  the 
baker’s  case,  without  any  oilier  form  of  trial  than 
the  order  of  the  officer,)  he  was  immediately  nailed 
by  one  of  his  ears  to  the  post  of  his  own  door,  his 
nose  pierced,  and  one  end  of  a  wire  about  six  inches 
long  fastened  to  it,  at  the  other  end  of  which  a  piece 
of  his  bad  meat  was  fixed.  In  this  situation  he  was 
kept  for  nearly  four  hours. 

Short  Words  ! — In  1661,  a  book  of  natural 
history  was  published,  at  Oxford,  by  Robert  Lovell, 
under  this  comprehensive  title,  PAnzooligicomi- 
nekalogia;  and  the  author  signed  himself,  in 
Greek  characters,  Philotheologiatronomos! 

Martial  Music  of  Russia. — A  singular  species 
of  Music  delights  the  Russian  ear,  and  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  produces  a  grand  effect,  even  to  strangers. 
Forty  tubes,  each  producing  only  one  note,  are 
committed  to  the  management  of  as  many  perform¬ 
ers.  The  leader  of  the  band  beats  time  with  his  foot, 
if  in  a  chamber;  and  in  the  open  air  a  small  drum 
is  employed  to  regulate  the  intervals  of  sound. 
No  written  music  is  used;  but  practice  has  pro¬ 
duced  such  precision  in  the  band,  that  with  the 
tubes  or  horns,  fine  modulations  are  executed.  Re¬ 
verberated  by  the  air,  iu  a  situation  sufficiently  re¬ 
mote,  one  could  imagine  an  accomplished  orchestra 
discoursed  sweet  music.  The  emperor’s  band  con¬ 
sists  of  SCO  horns.  The  regiment  of  guards  has  also 
a  fine  set  of  performers  on  those  primitive  instru-  i 
merits,  and  in  calm  summer  nights,  during  which  a 
soft  and  uniform  twilight  prevails,  a  sail  upon  the  j 
Neva,  accompanied  by  another  boat  with  a  band  of 
horns,  is  an  exquisite  luxury  for  the  auditory  nerves. 

Madame  de  Stael. — This  celebrated  lady,  on 
visiting  the  metropolis  of  Great-Britain,hadscaicely 
alighted  from  her  post-chaise,  when  she  asked  the 
waiter  to  show  her  44  the  tomb  of  Richardson.” 

4  Richardson  !  Richardson !’  thought  the  waiter ;  ‘  it 
cannot  be  Richardson,  the  tavern-keeper,  in  Co- 
vent-garden,  for  he  is  alive  and  bustling  about  his 
business;  it  must  be  Richardson,  Goodlnck,  &  Co. 
No  doubt  the  elder  partner  has  died,  and  this  lady 
has  some  claims  upon  his  assets.’  To  Coniliill  there¬ 
fore  our  sentimental  traveller  was  directed*  Not 
a  moment  was  lost.  She  drives  off,  alights  from  her 
hackney-coach,  pushes  by  the  clerks  in  the  front 
shop,  and  addressing  a  grave-looking  man  in  black, 
perched  up  in  a  kind  of  pulpit,  asks  with  a  falter¬ 
ing  voice  for  “the  tomb  of  Richardson."  4  The  ! 
tomb  of  Richardson,  Madam !  Mr.  Richardson  was 
never  iu  better  health  ;  be  lias  at  this  moment  set  off  ! 
for  his  country  seat.’  “  You  misapprehend  me:  I  j 
mean  the  divine  Richardson.”  4  Oh,  a  clergyman! 

I  know  no  person  of  the  name.’  “No,  Sir,  not 
a  clergyman,  hut  the  Richardson  of  Clarissa.” 
‘Really,  we  know  no  gentleman  of  the  name  who 
keeps  a  lady.’  At  length  a  reference  to  the  book-  I 
seller  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  set  the  fair  I 
enthusiast  right.  She  hurries  off  to  St.  Clement 
Danes,  in  the  Strand ;  roused  a  kindred  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  sexton  by  a  talismanic  application 
of  5s. ;  follows  his  lantern  (for  it  was  now  dark)  with  ! 
a  palpitating  heart — scraped  the  mud  and  mould  of  j 
years  off  a  flat  stone,  close  to  the  parish  pump  ; 

'  reads  the  long-sought  name-drops  on  her  knees  to  ’ 
kiss  the  hallowed  marble,  and  on  her  rising  up  and 
surveying  her  wet  and  draggled  garments,  finds 
too  late  that  the  tomb  of  Richardson  is  the  grave 
of  sentiment. 


FXTRAORniNARY  CIlAR^HOUSK. 
AT  KOTIIWELL,  NORTH- AMF 10NSH1BE. 

Amongst  the  many  curiosities  with  which  this 

country  abounds*  none)  perhaps,  chums  a  higher 
precedence,  or  merits  more  .  the  scrutinizing  re¬ 
search  of  an  antiquarian  philosophy,  than  the  char¬ 
nel-house  under  Rothwell  church.  It  appears  that 
about  150  yeprs  ago,  this  curious  receptacle  of  moul¬ 
dering  mortality  was  accidentally  discovered,  when 
the  appaling  sight  of  many  hundred  human  bones 
presented  itself,  piled  up  in  immense  heaps,  but 
with  every  appearance  of  order  and  regularity. 
According  to  the  estimated  calculation,  it  would 
seem  that  not  less  than  10,000  persons  are  depo- 
!  sited  in  this  vault ;  but  at  what  period  they  were 
I  placed,  there,  remains  a  mystery  not  easily  solved. ! 
Various  have  been  the  conjectures  relating  to  it  ; 
from  its  contiguity  to  the  celebrated  field  at  Nas.eby , 
many  have  supposed  them  to  he  fallen  warriors  at 
that  memorable  epoch.  But  their  antiquity  is  evi¬ 
dently  much  fd§her  than  that  period  ;  although, 
from  the  mutilated  appearance  of  many  of  the  skull 
bones,  it  would  seem  that  death  had  dealt  his  ai- 
vows  amongst  them  rather  prematurely.  I  lieu, 
have  been  philosophers  who  have  contended,  that 
the  race  of  mankind  have  degenerated  from  tlreir 
pristine  sjature,  through  the  effeminating  effects  of 
luxury;  and  from  the  magnitude  ot  some  ot  these 
bones,  the  conjecture  would  appear  plausible,  as  it 
is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  there  are  bones  in  this 
vault  of  a  very  unusual  size.  It  lias  been  remarked, 
as  a  circumstance  very  singular,  that  these  bones 
I  consist  entirely  of  the  skulls  and  ;the  upper  and 
!  lower  extremities,  there  not  being  either  ribs,  or 
vertebrae  discoverable.  Their  general  appearance 
(except  at  the  entrance,  which  since  thcir  discoycry 
has  been  most  subject  to  the  decomposing  qualities 
of  the  atmosphere)  is  that  ot  a  perfectly  equal 
state  of  preservation,  and  would  really  lead  to  the 
supposition,  that  they  were  removed  and  deposited 
in  this  place  at  the  same  period.  The  curious 
who  visit  this  mysterious  receptacle  of  departed 
mortality  will  feel  interested  and  gratified,  it  the 
horrifying  spectacle  of  what  all  mankind  are  heiis 
to  can  afford  gratification.  ,  . 


Daring  Intrepidity  and  Address  of  Colonel 
Wiute. — Just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  in  1779,  an  enterprise  was 
achieved  by  six  Americans ,  remarkable  for  the 
address  and  daring  intrepidity  with  which  it  was 
planned  and  executed.  Captain  French,  of  the 
British  army,  with  about  one  hundred  men  had 
taken  post  on  the  Ogeehee  river,  where  were  also 
{} rty  sailors  on  board  of  five  British  vessels,  four 
of  which  were  armed,  the  largest  mounting  four¬ 
teen  gnus.  Colonel  John  White,  of  the  Georgia 
line)  with  Captain  Elbolm  and  four  other  persons,  ‘ 
one  of  whom  was  the  Colonel’s  servant,  after  kin¬ 
dling  at  night  a  number  of  fires,  exhibiting  the 
parade  of  a  large  encampment,  and  Using  other 
stratagems,  peremptorily  summoned  the  British 
commander  to  surrender.  Captain  French,  in 
order  to  save  his  men  from  being  cut  to  pieces  by 
a  force  which  he  supposed  to  he  superior  to  his 
own,  surrendered  (1st  of  October)  without  the 
smallest  resistance.  Colonel  White  having  thus 
far  succeeded,  pretended  he  must  keep  back  his 
tr  i  ps,  lest  their  animosity,  already  stifled  by 
great  exertions,  should  break  out,  and  indisqrimi- 
Tia'e  slaughter  take  place  in  defiance  of  his  autho 
rity  ;  and  therefore  he  -Would  commit  his  prisoners 
to  three  guides,  who  would  conduct  them  safely  to 
good  quarters.  This  humane  attention  of  White 
was  thankfully  received.  .  He  immediately  ordered 
three  of  his  attendants  to  proceed  with  the  pri¬ 
soners,  who  moved  off  with  celerity,  anxious  to  get 
away,  lest  the  fury  of  White’s  corps,  believed  to  be 
at  hand,  might  break  out,  desirous  as  he  was  to 
restrain  it.  White,  with  the  two  men  detained  b.y 
him,  impaired,  as  he  announced  to  his  guides  and 
prisoners,  to  his  tropps  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  rear.  He  then  •employed  himself  in 
collecting  the  militia  of  the  neighbourhood,  with 
whom  he  overlook  his  guides  and  prisoners.  This 
affair,  says  General  II.  Lee  in  his  memoirs,  ap¬ 
proaches  too  near  the  marvellous  to  have  been 
admitted  by  him,  had  it  not  keen  uniformly 
credited,  and  never  contradicted.— Columbian 
Observer . 


FXTRAORDIXAllY SPOll  T  in  AMERICA. 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  farmer  who  lived  on  the 
lake  shore,  i;i  fhe  western  part  of  America*  °b- 
serving  a  bear  crossing  the  bay,  wa3  anxious  to 
kill  him.  He  ran  to  his  skiff,  and  without  reflect¬ 
ing  that  htf  had  no  weapon  but  his  paddle,  worked 
his  Way  to  the  bear,  which  immediately  sprung 
into  the  skiff,  and,  to  the  great  terror  and  conster¬ 
nation  of  the  farmer,  deliberately  sat  down  on  the 
bow.  The  farmer,  after  some  reflection,  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  him  back,  and  attempted  to  turn 
the  boat  :  but  the  bear  made  an  advance  to  prevent 
him,  and  the  boat,  driven  by  the  wind,  having 
gained  its  first  position,  the  bear  again  took  his 
seat  on  the  bow.  The  farmer,  made  a  second  and 
third  attempt  with  the  same  result;  and  perceiving 
that  when  the  boat  went  the  way  the  bear  was 
swimming,  he  was  quiet,  lie  very  prudently  deter¬ 
mined  to  reach  the  land  in  that  direction.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  on,  and  when  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  Shore,  the  bear  leaped  out,  to  the  great  joy  of 
his  ferryman 

On  the  9th  September,  Jacob  B.  Vanater  went 
to  the  Grii.it  Elk  Lick,  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
Sitmemahoning,  With  his  two  dogs, Wolf  and  Spring, 
to  watch  for  elk.  Watching  till  dark,  he  then  re¬ 
tired  a  short  distance,  and  lay  down  for  the  night, 
his  dogs  by  his  side.  About  midnight,  his  dogs 
made  a  sudden  leap,  which  awok*.  him,  and  about 
six  yards  from  his  head,  engaged  some  unimal,  which, 
by  his  voice,  lie  found  to  be  a  panther.  I  he  fire  was 
nearly  out, and  lie  could  see  neither  dogs  nor  panther. 
Fearing  to  go  among  them,  lie  threw  some  remain¬ 
ing  firebrands,  thinking  to  frighten  the  panther 
away,  but  this  for  a  time  had  no  affect ;  at  length, 
howevCt,  -the  animal  retreated,  fighting  the  dogs, 
for  a  distance  of  about  eight  rods,  where  they  had 
a  severe  combat,  which  lasted  about  a  minute, 
when  the  noise  of  the -dog  Wolf  and  the  panther 
ceased.  Supposing  that  the  panther  had  killed  his 
dog,  be  stood  by  the  fire,  which  began  to  kindle  up 
a  Tittle j  with  his  rifle  cocked,  expecting  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  himself.  Spring  soon  came  to  him,  seem¬ 
ingly  with  good  tidings.  Soori  after  Wolf  came, 
and  seemed  to  urge  him  to  the  field  of  battle,  lie 
procured  some  dry  hark,  made  a  light,  and  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  the  spot,  where,  to  Isis  great  joy,  he 
found  the  panther  lifeless.  The  panther  was  nine 
fret  in  length;  The  dogs,  though  badly  wounded, 
are  likely  to  recover. — ( American  Paper.') 


A  Black  u  at,  or  Sailor’s  Superstition.— 
Captain  Stewart,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  very 
bloom  of  his  distinguished  faculties  and  profes¬ 
sional  talents,  when  cruising  ofl'  the  Italian  coast, 
had  passed  several  days  without  seeing  a  ship; 
he  learnt  that  the  men  ascribed  -this  inauspicious 
circumstance  to  the  Captain’s  having  taken  a  black 
cat  on  hoard  from  the  last,  port  they  had  touched 
at,  He  immediately  called  the  men  aft,  and  asked 
them  if  it  really  was  so;  they  without  hesitation 
confirmed  the  report — “  overboard  with  the  black 
cat!” — That,”  exclaimed  an  old  seaman,  “  is 
worse  still ;  she  must  he  landed.”  “  Then  lower 
away  the  jolly  boat,”  said  the  Captain.  The  t  at 
was  safely  landed  with  much  formality  on  anislaui 
in  sight ;  and,  as  a  coincidence  of  circumstances 
brought  it  about,  that  same  night  they  took  the 
best  prize  which  they  had  captured  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 


Matelotte  of  Eels. — Take  one  or  two  live 
eels,  throw  them  into  the  fire;  as  they  are  twist¬ 
ing  about  on  all  sides,  lay  hold  of  them  with  a 
towel  in  your  hand,  and  skin  them  from  head  to 
tail.  This  method  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the  means 
of  drawing  out  all  the  oil,  which  is  unpalateable. 
Note: — Several  gentlemen  have  accused  me  of 
cruelty  (astonishing!)  for  recommending  in  mV 
work  that  eels  should  be  burnt  alive.  As  my 
knowledge  in  cookery  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  their  taste,  and  preservation  of 
their  health,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  attend  to 
what  is  essential  to  both.  The  blue  skin  and  the 
oil  which  remain  when  they  are  skinned,  arc  h'ghly 
indigestible.  If  any  lady  or  gentleman  should 
make  the  trial  of  both,  they  will  find  that  the 
burnt  ones  arc  much  healthier;  hut  it  is  after  all 
■  left  to  their  choice  whether  to  burn  or  skin — Vibe 
the  French  Cook,  by  Louis  Fust  ache  Ude,  ci-iie- 
nuA  Cook  tq  Louis  XVI.  p  £34,  > 


THE  POYAIS  CO  UNTR  Y. 


This  territory,  we  believe,  is  not  my  familiarly 
kamm;  to  anticipate,  therefore,  the  inquiry  which 
witt  hcticC  naturally  1m  m;ule  as  to  the  locality  and 
circumstances  of  the  new  colony, we  have  collected 
the  following  particulars  respecting  its  situation 
and  capabilities:. — 

“Poyais  is  bounded  by  Nicaragua  and.  the  Bay 

lfot|ditw  on  the  one  side  by  . .  Mosquitia  and 
Ga^tipm&C  famed  for.  its  valuable  production  of 
indigo,  on  the.  other.  The  country  is  mountainous 
and  healthy,  and  is  described  to  ho  lhc“  best  poor 
man's  country  .  in  '  the  world .”  The  town  of 
Poyais  is  situated  on  the  Black  River,  nVout  forty 
miles  distant  from  thecoast,  and  is  of  considerable 
extent,  lli’e  river  is  navigable  about  100  miles. 
Some  Americans  have  lately  become  settlers,  and 
the  English  church  at  Sau  Joseph,  on  the  coast, 
which  was  bhilt  in  1737,  when  General  Hudson 
was  superintendant  and  Cornmuntfex-in -chief,  is 
s.ill  standing.  When  he  left  that  country,  British 
settlers- and  their  followers,  to  the  amount  of  1100, 
.muained  bghiud,  and  have  since  inter-married  with 
the  natives,  all  of  whom  on  the  co«sfc  speak  our 
lahguage,  and  are  very  friendly  to  the  .English. 
The  Back  River  is  represented  as  exhibiting  a 
tceue  of  activity,  the  aborigines  bringing  down 
various  commodities,  and  among  the  rest,  gold 
dust,  indigo,  and  gums.  They  take  in  exchange, 
hardware,  linen,  and  cotton  , goods;  and  there  caii 
be  little  doubt  that,  on  its  internal  resources  being 
better  known,  it  'will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
Biitish  commerce.  We  learn  that  some  settlers 
©i  respectable  rank  from  this  country  are  already 
on  their  way  thither,  and  that  a  ship  is  about  to 
leave  the  Thames  with  others  of  every  description  ; 
another  ship  of  400  tons  burden,  completely  laden, 
will  shortly  be  despatched  from  the  North  with 
400  additional  settlers.  The  imports  to  the  coast 
Oi  Mosquilia,  of  which  Poyais  is  a  part,  from 
Jamaica  and  St.  Thomas,  have  never  been  less  than 
450,000  dollars  annually.  In  the  ships  going  out 
are  saving-engines,  and  every  implement  for  the 
cutting  of  lumber,  and  all  kinds  of  timber  suitable 
fo  the  exports  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Europe. 
A  Poyais  factory  is  likewise  on  the  point  of  being 
established  from  Hamburgh,  and  several  German 
families  are  purchasing  land  for  the  purpose  of  set¬ 
tling  there.” 


ORIGIN  oftee  POLITICAL  TERMS 
WHIG  AND  TORY. 


Anecdote  op  Dr.  Smollett.  —  A  lad  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  ehirurgeon  in  Glasgow,  and  with 


whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  frolic  on  a  winter's  ! 
evening,  was  receiving  a  severe  reprimand  from  bis  j 
master  for  quitting  the  shop  ;  and  having  alleged  j 
in  his  excuse  that  he  had  been  hit  by  a  snow-ball,  | 
and  bad  gone  out  in  pursuit  of  the  person  who  had  1 
thrown  it,  was  listening  to  the  taunts  of  his  master 
on  the  improbability  of  such  a  story.  “  How  long,” 
said  the  son  of  Aesculapius,  with  the  confident  air 
of  one  fearless  of  contradiction,  “might  I  stand 
here,  and  such  a  thing  not  happen  to  me  ?”  when 
Smollett,  who  stood  behind  the  pillar  of  the  shop- 
door,  and  heard  what  passed,  snatched  up  a  snow¬ 
ball,  and  quickly  delivered  his  playmate  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  this  question  had  placed  him,  by 
an  answer  equally  prompt  and  conclusive. 


Drawing  Inferences. — Two  clerical  gentlemen 
having  called  on  a  reverend  brother  in  the  country 
at  rather  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  found  the 
;  Minister  in  bed,  so  were  ordered  into  the  garden 
!  to  look  about  them  till  his  Reverence  could  get  him- 
I  self  in  a  condition  to  receive  them.  Finding  John 
:  the  Minister’s  man,  busy  at  work,  one  of  them  en¬ 
tered  iuto  a  familiar  conversation  with  this  “  lessei 
prop  of  the  Church,”  and  amongst  other  things 
inquired,  “  Weel,  John,  how  long  ha’e  ye  been  wr 
the  Minister?”  “  Indeed,”  quo’  John,  “  I  have 
been  twa  score  years,  Sir.”  “  Aye,  twa  score 
years  !  then  ye’ll  be  able  to  preach  yoursel  by  this 
time,  John  ?”  “  Na,  na,  Sir,”  replied  honest 

John,  “  I  canna  preach,  but  I  dinna  think  but  1 
could  draw  a  few  inferences.”  “  Wcel,  John,’ 
continued  his  interrogator,  “  what  inference  would 
ye  draw  frae  that  portion  o’  Scripture  which- say? 
“  the  ass  snuffeth  up  the  east  wind?”  “  If  * 
were  to  draw  onv,”  replied  the  Minister’s  man 
shaking  his  head  slowly  and  significantly,  “  it 
would  be,  that  ke  would  snuff  lang  at  it  ere  hi 
would  get  fat  on’t.”  


The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  first  adopt¬ 
ed  as  mutual  reproaches  between  the  two  rival  par¬ 
ties  of  contending  politicians  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.;  tiie  nation  having  been  previously  distinguished 
by.  the  denomination  of  petitioners  and  abhorrers, 
from  the  one  party  standing  up  for  the  right  of  pe¬ 
tition,  and  the  other  expressing  the  “  deepest  ab¬ 
horrence”  against  all  those  who  aimed  at  disturb¬ 
ing  the  public  peace.  The  Long  Parliament  was 
then  about  closing  its  session  of  seventeen  years! 
— The  Whigs  were  so  denominated  from  a  cant 
name  given  to  the  sour  Scotch  conventiclots ;  whig 
being  milk  turned  sour.  The  Tories  were  denomi¬ 
nated  frpm  the  Irish  banditti  so  called,  whose  usual 
manner  of  bidding  people  deliver,  was  by  the  Irish 
word  toree,  give  pie- — Monthly  Magazine . 

KEW  GARDENS. 

Soon  after  his  accession,  the  late  King  employed 
S?r  William  Chambers,  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star, 
to  lay  out  and  improve  Kcw  Gardens,  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  mother.  The  ground,  in  its  natural 
j  style,  was  flat  .and  uninteresting;  to  treat  such  a 
subject  in  an  ornamental  manner  was  a  task  of  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Sir  William  Chambers  undertook  it;  and, 
as  the  Chinese  taste  in  horticulture  deservedly 
ranks  high,  he  proposed  to  adopt  that  manner.  In 
1703  the  inge  nious  Swede  published  an  accost- of 
these,  in  a  superb  work,  including  plans,  eleva'to’fftij? 
, ,  sections,  and  perspective  views.  He  therein 
;  signs  his. reasons,  interweaving  some  incidental  cTr^ 
oumstauees,  uhy  a  taste  so  peculiar  had  been 
ferred.  The  garden  lie  describes  as  riot  very  lai 
and  the  situation  as  by  no  means  advantageous, 
the  'ground  is  low,  and  loses  half  its  interest  fi 
its  commanding  no  prospect.  Originally,  the  whole 
was  one  continued  dead  flat ;  the  soil  was  in- gene¬ 
ral  barren,  and  without  either  underwood  or  water. 
These  and  other  obstacles  did  not  escape  the  per¬ 
spicacious  eye  of  this  artist.  To  do  any  thingeven 
tolerable  was  not  easy;  hut  princely  munificence 
and  able  direction',  the  force  of  genius  combined 
with  the  scientific  part  of  art,  triumphed  over  na¬ 
tural  impediments  ;  and,  after  much  drudgery, 
converted  a  desert  into  an  Eden.  If  the  compari¬ 
son  may  be  allowed,  the  soul  and  bo  !y  of  Chinese 
and  English  horticulture  seem  amicably  joined  to-' 
!  gether,  and  harmonizing.  The  King  frequently  su¬ 
perintended  here,  as  well  as  at  Windsor,  and  at 
the  New  Palace  in  the  vicinity  of  Kew.-—  Monthly 


1  Magazine. 


Anecdote. — The  Lady  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  mother  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Russell, 
was  highly  accomplished  in  mind  and  person.  She 
was  remarkable  for  the  strictest  purity  of  conduct 
and  (delicacy  of  sentiment,  although  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  by  the 
dissolute  Countess  of  Essex.  But  the  guilt  of  her 
parents,  and  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
had  been  industriously  concealed  from  her  ;  and 
all  she  knew  was  their  conjugal  infelicity  and  sepa-  | 
ration.  She  came  one  day  into  her  Lord’s  study, ' 
her  mind  oppres-ed  mjd  weakened  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Russell,  when  the  Earl  was  suddenly  called  i 
away,  and  left  her  alone.  Iter  eye  was  quickly 
caught  by  a  thin  folio,  which  was  lettered,  “  Tryal 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset.”- — She  took  ' 
it  down,  and,  turning  over  the  leaves,  was  struck 
to  the  heart  by  the  guilt  and  conviction  of  bar' 
parents.  She  fell  back,  and  was  found  dead  in 
that  posture,  with  the  book  lying  open  before  her. 
— (London  Museum.) 


Old  Adage. — The  following  poetical  adage  has 
been  frequently  quoted  to  illustrate  the  absurdity 
of  mighty  preparations  which  end  in  nothing — 

“  The  King  of  France,  with  forty  thousand  mm, 
Went  up  the  hill,  and  then — went  down  again.” 

France,  in  the  latter  days  of  Henry  the  Great, 
had  enjoyed  a  peace  of  more  than  twenty  years 
duration,  when  this  monarch,  entertaining  smut? 
great  design,  the  nature  of  which  had  never  been 
divulged,  levied  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
which  he  equipped  for  action  at  great  expense.  He 
was,  however,  soon  assassinated  by  the  fanatic 
hand  of  Ravillac,  and  this  military  force  having 
been  subsequently  disbanded,  without  peiforminga 
single  exploit,  gave  rise  to  the  above  satirical 
couplet. 


BEER. 


The  last  for 


. )  Barrels, 
T  Kilderkit 


lid. 


The  prices  of  this  important  article  of  consumption,  were 
regulated  by  statute,  as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Henry  111. 
and  Henry  I.,  which  enacted  that  they  should  rise  or  fall 
with  the  price  of  corn.  The  scale  of  prices  may  be  seen  in 
Strype’s  Stowe. 

In  1468  (8  Edward  IV.),  according  to  an  assize  then  made, 
it  was  ordained — That  if  the  brewer  bought  the  quarter  of 
malt  for  two  shillings,  he  was  to  sell  a  gallon  of  the  best  ale 
for  a  halfpenny,  and  was  to  make  48  gallons  of  a  quarter  of 
malt.  If  the  quarter  of  malt  was  three  shillings,  the  gallon 
was  to  be  three  farthings  ;  if  four  shillings  the  quarter,  one 
penny  the  gallon  ;  “  and  so  on  of  the  shilling  the  farthing.” 

To  prevent  frauds  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  no  brewer 
was  to  sell  ale  till  the  aletaster  had  tasted  it  ;  and  he  was  to 
have  “  mesurys  assized  and  asselid.”  A  breach  of  these  or¬ 
dinances  subjected  the  brewer,  for  the  first  and  second  of¬ 
fences,  to  fines,  and  for  the  third,  to  the  punishment,  “  first 
of  the  lockyng  hole,  and  aftyr  to  the  pillory.” 

The  great  breweries,  or  “  here  houses ,”  as  they  are  called 
in  the  map  of  London,  in  Civitatis  Orhem,  &c.,  stood  on  the 
Thames  side,  below  St.  Catherine’s,  though  they  afterwards 
extended  from  thence  westwards,  as  far  as  to  Milford  Stairs, 
and  were,  as  well  as  the  beer  they  brewed,  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown.  Henry  VII.,  in  1492, 
licensed  one  John  Merchant,  a  Fleming,  to  export  fifty  tons 
of  ale  called  beer;  and  according  to  Maitland,,  in  the  same 
reign,  Geoffrey  Gate,  probably  one  of  these  officers,  “  spoiled 
the  brewhouses  at  St.  Catherine’s  twice,  either  for  sending 
too  much  abroad  unlicensed,  or  for  brewing  it  too  weak  for 
their  home  customers.”  The  demand  for  this  article  from  i 
foreign  parts,  increased  to  a  high  degree  in  the  reign  of  Eli-  j 
zabeth,  particularly  about  the  year  1580,  but  the  exportation 
of  it  was  often  prohibited  by  Royal  proclamation,  as  a  cause, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  of  enhancing  the  price  of  corn.  “  Yet 
even  upon  prohibition,”  Stowe  tells  us,  “  special  licenses  i 
were  granted  by  the  Lord  Treasurer.  Thus  he  allowed  one 
Lyste',  in  the  month  of  November,  to  brew  and  transport, 
500  tons  of  beer,  for  the  Queen’s  use;  and  in  the  same 
month,  another  ship  was  laded  with  350  barrels  of  beer  to 
Einbden  ;  and  in  the  same  month  again,  a  ship  of  Amster¬ 
dam  laded  300  barrels  more;  and  in  the  same  month,  four 
ships  of  Etnbden  were  laded  with  800  barrels  more,  which 
shews  in  what  request  our  English  beer  was  then  abroad.” 

In  1585  the  quantity  of  beer,  strong  and  small,  brewed  in 
London,  in  one  year,  by  the  twenty-six  brewers  in  the  city, 
suburbs,  and  Westminster  (“  whereof  the  one-half  were 
strangers,  the  other  English”),  was  thus  calculated  : — Most 
of  them  brewed,  in  general,  six  times  a- week,  and  twenty 
quarters  at  a  time,  which  yieided,  in  small  beer,  at  least 
100  barrels,  and  60  in  strong.  One  with  another,  they 
brewed  420  barrels  weekly  a-piece,  which  amounted  to 
2,496  barrels  yearly  ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  brewers 
brewed,  at  that  rate,  648,960  barrels.  The  quantities  sent 
abroad  near  the  same  time,  were  estimated  in  a  similar 
manner — viz.  “  That  there  were  twenty  great  brewhouses, 

!  or  more,  situate  on  the  Thames  side,  from  Milford-stairs, 
in  Fleet-street,  to  below  St.  Catherine’s,  which  brewed 
yearly  the  quantity  of  seven  or  eight  brewings  of  sweet  beer, 
or  strong  beer,  that  passed  to  Hoad,  Embden,  the  Low 
Countries,  Calais,  Dieppe,  and  thereabouts  :  and  account 
but  600  brewings,  at  44  barrels  the  brewing,  it  makes 
26,000  barrels  ;  which,  at  seven  to  a  tun,  make  3,771  tuns,” 
The  contrast  in  modern  times  is  amazing.  In  one  year,  from 
Midsummer,  1786,  to  Midsummer, 1787,  the  number  of  barrels 
of  strong  beer  alone,  brewed  in  London, was,  according  to  Mr. 
Pennant,!, 176,856  :  of  these  Whitbread’s  house  (which  then 
stood  first,  brewed  150,280  barrels ;  Calvert’s  (Felix), 
131 ,043  barrels  ;  and  Thrale's  (now  Barclay  and  Perkins), 
105,559  barrels  ;  and  the  duty  on  the  malt  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  was  one  million  and  a  half  of  money.  The  sight 
of  a  great  London  Brewbouse,  the  same  author  ob¬ 
serves,  presents  a  magnificence  unspeakable.  The  vessels 
!  evince  the  extent  of  the  trade  :  Meux’s  brewery  could  show,- 
he  says,  twenty  tuns,  containing  in  all,  35,000  barrels  ;  one 
alone  held  4,500  barrels.  The  quantity  of  beer  or  porter, 
now  brewed  annually,  has  considerably  more  than  doubled. 

Vessels  of  beer  and  ale,  were  not  gauged  by  Statute  be¬ 
fore  the  23d  of  Henry  VIII.  Defects  were  punishable  upon 
presentment  of  Juries,  by  the  Magistrates.  The  price  of  a 
quarter  of  wheat  was  then  6s.  8d. ;  the  quarter  of  malt,  4s.  or 
5s.  ;  and  a  quarter  of  oates  cost  2s.  8d.  The  price  of  a  cwt. 
of  the  best  hops,  was  6s.  or  6s.  8d.  Beer  sold  for — 

pind  the  barrel  of  the  best 
at  9s.  J  beer,  or  ale,  sold  then  for 

_ ins,  at  5s.  ]  3s.  8d.  or  4s.  The 

Q  C  beer  for  3s. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  reign  (1512),  the  remaining 
stock  of  malt  liquor  in  the  cellar  of  one  of  the  noblemen  of 
the  court,  is  valued  as  follows  : — 

“  Of  Ale,  vij  gallons,  after  \]d.  the  gallon,  xiiijrf. 

Of  Beire,  xiiij  hogisheds  dimid ’  conteyninge  D.  iiij  score, 
xvj  gallons,  after  obol'  quadr ’  the  gallon,  xliiijs.  vjd.” 
LN.  B.  Malt  was  then  4s.  a  quarter,  and  hops  13s.  4d.  the 
cwt.  It  was  probably  a  scarce  season  for  the  latter  article.] 
Ale  and  beer  at  tliis  time,  and  long  afterwards,  were  the 
common  beverage  for  breakfast,  and  were  generally  accom¬ 
panied  by  dried  or  salted  fish,  and  meat.  A  quart  of  beer  is 
the  quantity  ordered  to  be  brought  to  my  Lord  of  Northum¬ 
berland’s  table,  every  morning  at  breakfast  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  and  a  pottle,  to  each  person  of  his  household. 
The  common  people  are  also  spoken  of,  somewhat  later,  as 
consuming  great  quantities  of  beer,  double  and  single  (i.  e. 
strong  and  small )  “  This  they  do  not,”  says  a  contempo¬ 

rary  writer,  drink  out  of  glasses,  but  from  earthen  pots  with 
silver  handles  and  covers,  and  this  even  in  houses  of  persons 
of  middling  fortune  ;  for,  as  to  the  poor,  the  covers  of  their 
pots  are  only  pewter,  and  in  some  places,  such  as  villages, 
their  pots  for  beer  are  only  made  of  wood.” 


Our  ancestors  were  not  unacquainted  with  some  of  the 
modern  methods  of  adulterating  this  article.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  brewers  were  complained  of  for  brewing 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  with  bad,  or  what  was  called 
weavie  malt,  being  the  bottom  and  sweepings  of  their  gra¬ 
naries,  to  make  room  to  bring  in  new  corn.  It  was  also  re¬ 
ported  that  they  put  in  darnel,  rosin,  lime,  and  chalk,  and 
such  like,  “  to  make,”  says  Stowe,  “  the  drinkers  thirsty, 
that  they  might  drink  the  more ;  and  that  for  cheapness, 
when  hops  were  dear,  they  put  into  their  drink  broom,  bay- 
berries,  jvy-berries,  and  suchlike  things.” 

(Fbom  the  Nottingham  Jouknao.) — On  Monday  last  an 
Inquest  was  held  at  East  Retford,  before  J  Mee,  Esq.  Co¬ 
roner,  on  view  of  the  body  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gascoigne,  who 
was,  on  that,  day,  found  dead  in  his  own  house,  lying  with 
his  face  on  the  floor  and  his  feet  in  bed.  The  Jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  “  Died  by  the  visitation  of  Gon  ” — Mr.  Gas¬ 
coigne  was  a  truly  parsimonious  and  eccentric  character, 
and  it  may  with  propriety  be  said,  no  persem  ever  existed 
who  had  a  more  decided  claim  to  the  appellation  of  miser. 
He  was  a  native  of  Derby,  and  was  born  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1738,  being  the  same  month  and  year  as  that  in  which  his 
late  Majesty  was  born.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Gascoigne’s  parents  removed  from  Derby  to  Ordsall,  a  vil¬ 
lage  near  Retford.  When  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  of  Retford,  who  was  a 
burgess  of  that  place,  and  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship 
Mr.  G.  was  consequently  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  free¬ 
man,  and  at  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  burgess  upon  the 
list.  Some  time  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Excise,  and  was  appointed  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office  at  Derby,  which  he  did  to  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  ofhis  superior  officers,  as  also  those  whom  it  was  his 
duty  to  survey,  till  an  accident  obliged  him  to  retire  on  a  pen¬ 
sion  when  about  the  age  of  40.  About  this  time  an  uncle 
of  Mr.  G.’s  died,  who  left  him  the  owner  of  several  houses, 
situate  in  Derby,  one  of  which  is  the  Crown  Inn  :  he  now  re¬ 
turned  to  Retford,  and  again  followed  his  vocation  as  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  which  he  continued  to  do  till  within  the  last  ten  years. 
During  the  whole  of  his  long  life  he  was  never  known  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  doctor,  and  was  generally  his  own  tonsor,  except 
upon  particular  occasions,  such  as  thfe  dinners  of  the  free¬ 
men,  which  were  about  twice  a  year,  and  which  he  regu¬ 
larly  attended,  when  he  repaired  to  the  hair-dresser’s  to  be 
finished,  having  himself  previously  applied  the  scissors  and 
razor,  and  taken  off  the  greatest  part,  purposely  with  a  view 
to  save  expense.  He  regularly  went  once  a  year  to  Derby  to 
receive  his  rents,  on  which  occasion  he  put  on  his  best  coat 
and  boots,  and  cocked  bat,  each  of  which  have  now.  been  in 
use  more  than  forty  years.  It  was  his  practice  always  to  walk, 
carrying  with  him  a  pair  of  old  saddle  bags,  hung  over  lus 
shoulders,  containing  provisions  necessary  for  his  whole  jour¬ 
ney.  On  his  way  thither,  as  also  on  his  return,  he  gentrally 
reposed  during  the  night.on  Nottingham  Forest,  thinking  him¬ 
self  and  his  property  more  safe  there  than  sleeping  in  a  public 
house,  and  being  too  penurious  to  pay  for  a  bed,  or  call  at  an 
inn  for  refreshment.  His  saddle-bags,  on  these  occasions  were 
not  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions 
necessary  for  his  journey,  but  were  also  a  subservient  recep¬ 
tacle  for  potatoes,  and  every  other  eatable  which  might 
chance  to  fall  in  his  way,  and  which  he  did  not  fail  to  carry 
home  with  him.  During  his  absence  on  one  of  his  tours  to 
Derby,  about  five  years  since,  his  house  was  broken  open  and 
robbed  of  bills  and  cash  to  the  amount  of  5001.  which  was 
hut  a  small  sum  compared  with  what  was  secreted  i»  the 
house,  and  that  escaped  the  scrutinizing  search  of  the  rob¬ 
bers.  His  punctuality  as  a  paymaster  for  his  rent,  and  that 
which  necessity  compelled  him  to  purchase,  was  very  strict, 
as  was  also  his  accuracy  as  a  book-keeper ;  for,  at  the  time 
of  the  robbery,  he  had  carefully  booked  the  number  of  every 
note,  the  name  of  the  person  who  signed  and  entered  them, 
and  the  date  :  he  likewise  kept  an  account  of  his  expendi¬ 
ture,  many  weeks  in  which  appeared  to  be  only  a  penny  and 
two-pence,  as  he  chiefly  subsisted  on  what  he  picked  up  in 
the  streets,  particularly  on  market  days,  by  which  means  he 
became  well  known  to  all  who  frequented  the  market,  »3  he 
always  wore  a  long  coat,  which,  with  his  stockings,  could 
not  be  said  to  contain  a  particle  of  the  original,  they  being 
so  patched  and  darned  with  worsted.  A  ton  of  coals  would 
serve  him  seven  years,  in  the  use  of  which  he  wa§  very 
sparing  and  economical ;  for  in  making  his  fire  he  first  put 
a  few  sticks  and  coals,  then  a  tier  of  stones,  next  a  lew 
more  coals,  and  at  top  another  trer  of  stones,  which,  in 
time,  became  red  hot ;  but  it  was  only  to  bake  his  bread 
that  he  made  a  fire,  at  which  times  he  also  roasted  potatoes 
sufficient  to  serve  him  till  he  again  baked.  His  house 
was  indeed  a  miserable  abode,  and  had  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  receptacle  of  filth,  than  the  residence  of  a  human 
being  ;  it  was  indeed  unfit  for  “  mortal  ken,”  the  walls  not 
having  been  white-washed,  or  the  floor  washed  for  more 
than  twenty-years.  In  one  corner  lay  a  heap  of  stones  for 
his  fire,  in  another  hundreds  of  pieces  of  leather,  such  as  om 
soles,  which  he  had  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  mending 
his  own.  .  Many  other  instances  of  his  parsimonious  dispo¬ 
sition  might  be  named,  but  they  would  occupy  too  much  of 
our  space.  The  principal  part  of  his  furniture  consisted  of 
an  old  clock,  a  table,  bed,  and  several  old  chairs,  all  of 
which  had  been  the  property  of  his  father :  none  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  cleaned  for  a  number  of  years,  or  even 
removed  from  their  situation,  being  covered  and  surrounded 
with  dust,  to  a  great  thickness.  Mr.  Gascoigne  lived  and 
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died  a  bachelor;  the  full  amount  of  his  property  is  nit 
known,  but  supposed  to  be  some  thousands,  the  whole  of 
which  will  belong  to  his  two  nephews.  Mr,  G.’s  patched 
coat,  an  ancient  saddle  which  he  used  when  in  theExcise,  and 
several  other  antiquities  of  the  same  description,  it  is  said, 
would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  curiosities  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  an  electioneering  squib,  printed  in 
1802,  are  the  following  lines,  which  show  the  state  of  the 
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“  Had  I  been  this  fam’d  poet.  I’d  have  wrote 


‘MJmmtr 

The  following  brief  notice  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  this 
grea'  impostor  is  taken  from  a  scarce  book,  attributed  n 
the  Abbe  De  Bonders,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Amsterdam,  in  1761.  ft  is  intended  by  him  to  j 
exhibit  the  passion  of  ambition,  united  with  a  heart  that 
has  no  feelings  of  veneration  for  truths  of  the  most  sacred 
kind  ;  and,  in  order  to  attain  the  pinnacle  of  its  wishes,  will 
countenance  a  false  representation  of  Religion,  even  to  the 
dying  hour.  The  narration  is  L3  follows  : — 

“  Mahomet  was  the  son  of  a  Pagan  and  a  Jewess,  both 
of  whom  had  sprung  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people  ; 

1  their  poverty  prevented  them  supplying  him  with  an  educa¬ 
tion.  His  childhood  was,  consequently,  neglected,  and  the 
only  things  he,  in  all  probability,  acquired  (the  fruits  of 
wretchedness)  were  abstemiousness,  and  vigour  of  body. 
The  daily  wants  to  which  Hie  poor  are  subject,  ordinarily, 
leave  but  little  time  for  reflection  ;  consequently,  there  is 
not  much  food  for  the  passions ;  notwithstanding  every  thing 
in  active  minds  serves  as  a  stimulant  to  inflame  the  feelings. 

A  fortunate  circumstance  placed  Mahomet  in  a  rich  Ara¬ 
bian  merchant’s  house,  and,  he  dying,  Mahomet  married 
i  his  widow.  By  this  marriage  he  suddenly  became  possessor 
of  immense  wealth,  which  his  master  had  left. 

“  The  seeds  of  ambition  with  which  he  had  been  born 
sprang  up  in  his  heart,  on  obtaining  this  unexpected  fortune. 
At  first  he  only  pioposed  to  aggrandize  himself  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  conquest  having  seized  him,  lie  was  chiefly  anxious 
to  fulfil  this  desire  ;  however ,  they  Both  seemed  to  be  worthy  , 
his  pursuit,  and  he  studied  every  way  to  accomplish  his  ends. 
Treason,  perfidy,  murders,  sacrilege,  and  robbery  of  every 
description,  excited  in  him  no  remorse.  He  viewed  them 
only  like  a  greedy  conqueror.  He  trampled  upon  justice 
and  humanity,  regarding  them  only  as  the  offspring  of  weak 
and  timid  minds,  which  not  being  capable  of  great 
or  elevated  undertakings,  are  sensible  to  pity  only  because 
they  feel  how  they  themselves  need  support.  He  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  bead  of  a  band  of  robbers,  by  whose  aid  he  ra¬ 
vaged  Arabia;  the  expectation  of'booty  increased  his  ban¬ 
ditti,  and  daily  his  dominion  enlarged  ;  bis  success  spread  ] 
terror  around,  and  very  soon  he  became  master  of  an  im¬ 
mense  extent  of  country.  But  arms  alone  were  not  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  preservation  of  his  power,  over  a  people 
whom  be  had  subdued  through  fear.  He  felt  the  necessity 
of  adding  imposture  to  tyranny,  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
empire,  and  he  suggested  a  system  of  religion  that  assured 
to  him  the  blind  obedience  ot  the  people  whom  he  had  con¬ 
quered.  The  few  principles  he  had  imbibed  when  under 
the  influence  of  his  patents,  ought  to  have  raised  some  re¬ 
morse  when  he  was  contemplating  the  impious  part  he  was 
about  to  play ;  but  when  ambition  is  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch,  every  object  is  sacrificed  to  this  unbridled  passion, 
and  even  the  most  sacred  things  are  abused,  when  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  they  may  prove  instrumental  to  aggrandizement.” 

“  To  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  employed  an  heretical  Ja¬ 
cobite* — a  true  Nestoriair  Monk,  and  a  Jew,  to  assist  him 
in  writing  his  Koran,  a  most  extraordinary  composition, 
full  of  absurd  and  sublime  ideas,  mixed  together  without 
order  or  method.  By  this  disorder  and  irregularity,  he  flat¬ 
tered  himself  the  divinity  of  his  mission  would  be  establish- 
i  ed.  The  prophetic  enthusiasm — the  obscurity  of  his  writ¬ 
ings — their  want  of  conueciion — the  miracles  with  which 
this  extraordinary  compilation  abounds,  produced  asto¬ 
nishment  in  the  vulgar,  and  contributed  to  excite  belief  in 
j  the  imposition,  and  presently  to  a  firm  reliance  that  the  im- 
|  postor  himself  was  a  Prophet  sent  from  the  Most  High  to 
declare  to  man  the  tiue  worship  he  owed  the  J)eity.  The 
co-operators  in  this  imposture  might  have  exposed  it,  and 
;  ruined  all  the  hopes  of  this  aspiring  man,  and  destroyed  the 
]  very  foundations  of  this  monstrous  building,  had  he  not 
soon  sacrificed  them  to  his  impious  ambition  ;  in  order  to 
have  no  witness  of  his  infernal  plot,  he  had  all  those  who 
were  confidants  in  his  projects,  cruelly  massacred.  Thus 
freed  from  any  inquietudes  on  that  head,  he  gave  full  play 
to  every  kind  of  excess.  His  power  daily  increased  ;  he 
employed  arms,  eloquence,  and  artifice,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  his  empire;  and  he  carried  his  imposition  so  far 
as  to  pretend  that  an  angel  dictated  to  him  the  oracles  of 
the  All  Powerful  under  the  semblance  ofa  dove,  l.e  having 
a  bird  of  this  kind  generally  upon  his  shoulder.  The  epilepsy 
to  which  he  was  subject,  contributed  to  increase  the  belief 
in  his  pretended  mission.  He  easily  persuaded  a  credulous 
and  ignornnt  people — struck,  as  they  were,  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  admiration  at  the  pretended  prodigies  which  he 
wrought  before  their  eyes — that,  at  the  sight  of  the  angel 
Gabriel,  lie  fell  into  ecstaeies  which  occasioned  those  convul¬ 
sions  ,  while,  in  truth,  they  proceeded  from  the  disease.  This  ' 
ingenious  deception  was  it>elf  productive  of  most  of  his  j 
disciples  ;  and  he  carried  it  on  to  the  very  last.  Perceiving  j 
his  end  approaching,  he  dictated  the  last  chapter  of  Alcoran 
as  though  fie  were  inspired  by  God,  and  when  about  dying  j 
he  said  “  he  was  going  to  repose  in  the  arms  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal. 

“  The  dogmas  of  religion  which  Mahomet  established 
!  gave  him  an  absolute  power  over  the  people,  and  had  they 
not  rendered  to  him  a  blind  obedience,  they  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  guilty  of  a  heavy  crime.  The  profound 
ignorance  in  which  he  kept  them  contributed  much  to  make 
them  suhservient  to  his  wishes.  Hence  arose  that  arbitrary 
and  despotic  power  which  has  produced  to  Mahomet  and 
his  successors  the  riches,  the  lives,  and  honour  of  their  sub¬ 
jects — oi,  rather,  their  slaves — springing  merely  from  the 
will  or  caprice  of  the  Sovereign.  The  people,  entirely  given 
up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  plunged  in  volup¬ 
tuousness,  have  no  other  delight  than  in  these  enervating 
gratifications.  Even  death  itself  is  not  painful  to  contem¬ 
plate,  since  they  anticipate  the  possession  of  celestial  beau¬ 
ties  hereafter,  if  they  are  obedient  to  the  laws  of  their  legis¬ 


lator;  This  flattering  expectation,  united  with  a  firm  belief  I 
in  predestination,  gives  to  them  a  degree  of  boldness  which 
no  other  nation  possesses,  and  almost  makes  them  uncon¬ 
querable.  Every  ihing  tended  to  favour  the  imposition,  and 
.Mahomet  neglected  no  means  to  secure  a  belief  in  his  doc¬ 
trines,  and  to  render  his  power  unlimited.” 

“  Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  contemplate  coolly  the  prodi¬ 
gious  effects  of  a  passion  of  which  the  human  race  are  the 
unfortunate  victims.  It  is  not  contented  with  staining  the 
earth  with  blood,  but  it  corrupts  the  heart  and  annihilates 
virtue.  Through  it  men  are  degraded  and  servilely  cringe 
to  the  power  of  an  unjust  usurper,  who,  violating  all  the 
rights  of  nature,  leaves  to  the  wetches  whom  he  has  sub¬ 
jugated  no  other  choice  than  that  of  death  or 
slavery.  Death ! — Death  is  nothing !  for  it  oftin  frees 
us  from  the  injustice  of  the  wicked  or  from  calumny, 
or  the  faithlessness  of  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  or  the  loss 
of  those  whom  we  love,  ur  from  the  afflictions  and  infirmi-  j 
;  ties  of  old  age,  or  it  takes  fiem  us  the  misery  of  vegetating 
under  an  enfeebled  body,  merely  h  tving  some  faint  sparks 
of  feeling,  which  excite  sufficient  pain  to  show  how  great 
is  the  loss  of  strength  :  but  to  deprive,  us  of  liberty  is  taking 
from  us  the  greatest  blessing  which  nature  has  bestowed  1 
What  an  intolerable  tyranny  is  that  which  compels  us  to  re¬ 
nounce  virtue,  in  tnd-r  that  our  lives  may  be  spared,  or  to 
make  smoother  the  path  we  tread!  Slavery  being  against 
nature,  every  rational  creature  who  feels  himself  under 
!  its  influence,  ought  to  exert  all  his  powers,  to  strain  every 
[  nerve,  to  place  himself  again  in  the  order  which  the  Cre¬ 
ator  designed  him  to  ftjl.  Should  he  not  boldly  break  the 
bonds,  or  throw  off  the  yoke  which  have  been  placed  upon 
him,  he  is  in  all  probability  becomes  corrupt,  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  court  the  favour  of  the  conqueror  who  has  subdued 
him.  He  must  of  necessity  contract  a  thousand  vices,  if  he 
be  desirous  of  pleasing  a  contemptible  being,  whose  chief 
j  merit  is  power,  and  who  has  gained  an  empire  over  men,  j 
j  only  because  he  is  more  vicious  than  themselves.  He  must  j 
flatter  his  passions,  make  smooth  the  way  to  crime,  offer 
!  incense  to  his  foibies,  by  these  means  he  becomes  as  ambi¬ 
tious  and  tyrannical  as  his  master,  and  ultimately  one  of  the 
vilest  of  mankind. 

“  To  ravage  provinces  and  countries,  to  destroy  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword  innocent  victims,  is  then  a  crime  of  tri¬ 
lling  magnitude,  compared  with  that  of  taking  from  men 
the  dignity  of  their  character  as  human-beings,  degrading 
their  minds,  prostituting  their  talents,  and,  finally,  esta¬ 
blishing  the  empire  of  vice  upon  the  ruins  of  virtue. 

“  It  is  very  seldom  that  illustrious  devastators  are 
deficient  in  courage  and  intrepidity  when  danger  menaces 
them,  or  that  they  are  wanting  in  firmness  when 
reverses  of  fortune  assail  them  ;  these  in  themselves  are  es¬ 
timable  qualifications  when  ennobled  by  principle,  but  they 
only  serve  to  increase  the  criminality  ot  him  who  degrades 
them  by  the  purposes  he  employs. 

Mahomet,  it  cannot  be  disputed,  possessed  these  qua-  t 
lities  in  a  very  eminent  degree  ;  for  without  them  he  certainly 
never  could  have  attained  to  the  height  of  power  he  ulti-  j 
mately  reached,  although  he  had  only  to  fight  against  and  I 
persuade  a  race  of  people  who  were  so  deeply  buried  in  ig¬ 
norance  and  superstition. 

*  This  word,  in  its  present  acceptation,  could  not  then  have  ex¬ 
isted.  _ 

In  Holland,  that  beehive  of  industry,  every  available 
source  of  service  is  made  use  of,  so  that  dogs,  and  even 
goats  are  not  suffered  to  pick  the  bone  or  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness.  Most  of  the  little  wares  and  merchandizes,  vege¬ 
tables,  turf,  and  particularly  fish,  are  drawn  by  the  former, 
who  are  properly  harnessed  for  the  occasion  to  little  carts, 
and  according  as  the  carts  vary  in  size  and  are  laden,  the 
dogs  are  put  to  in  proportion,  so  that  sometimes  there  are 
six  dogs  harnessed  to  a  cart,  three  a-breastj  whilst  the 
goats  are  yoked  to  infantine  waggons  and  curricles,  to  air 
and  exercise  little  children.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see 
the  weight  these  animals  will  draw  ;  nothing  can  exceed 
their  docility  ;  and  for  their  labour,  the  Hollander,  who  is 
remarkable  for  his  humanity  to  the  dumb  creation,  feeds 
them  well,  and  lodges  them  in  his  own  house  very  com¬ 
fortably.  Owing  to  the  great  care  paid  to  their  dogs,  the 
canine  madness  seldom  appears  among  them  ;  on  Sundays 
they  are  permitted  to  refresh  and  enjoy  themselves,  and 
never  show  any  disposition  to  escape  from  their  lot. 

Notwithstanding  the  boasted  improvements  of  modern  ! 
times,  we  are  still  behind  our  ancestors  in  the  expedition  of 
conveying  intelligence.  Two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
the  packet,  or  mail,  was  conveyed  from  London  to  Berwick 
in  shorter  time  than  it  is  now,  as  appears  from  the  following 
extract : —  4 

“Orders  sett  downe  and  allowed  by  the  Lords  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Previe  Counsell,  and  appointed  to  be  put  in  prime, 
for  the  postes  between  London  and  the  borders  of  Scotland.” 
At  Westminster  the  1 4th  of  January,  1583 — “  The  packet 
tnaie  be  carried  in  Somer  between  London  and  Barwicke  in 
42  hours,  and  in  Winter  50” — MS.  Cotton  Library,  vol  j 
467,  Vispas  c.  xiv.  p.  1 12,  Bint.  4  B. —  Tyne  Mercury. 

Street  doors  at  an  early  period  among  the  Greeks  were 
made  to  open  out  wards,  which  is  proved  from  those  passages 
in  the  comic  dramas  where  it  is  mentioned  that  those  who 
went  out  knocked  loudly  on  the  inside  of  the  doors  first,  to 
give  warning  to  such  as  pa-std  by  or  stood  before  them  lest 
the  door  in  opening  should  dash  against  them.  In  Rome, 
from  its  earliest  establishment,  the  contrary  practice  was 
adopted,  for  when  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publicola, 
had  a  house  built  for  him  at  the  public  expense,  the  street 
door  was  exclusively  made  to  open  outwards,  to  show  by 
such  an  honourable  distinction,  that  he  was  always  ready  to 
receive  any  proposal  for  the  public  service. 


ON  ESTEEM. 

BY  M.  L’ABBE  DE  BOUFLERS. 

Of  all  the  sentiments  that  we  are  capable  of  inspiring,  that 
of  esteem  is  the  most  flattering.  It  is  neither  the  effect  of 
enthusiasm  nor  blindness  5  that  individual  who  is  the  object 
of  it  need  not  return  it,  nor  even  is  it  necessary  to  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  it.  The  sentiment  which  always  accompanies  respect 
sometimes  serves  as  a  base  on  which  another  more  tender  is 
built ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  with  regard  to 
esteem,  since  we  do  not  always  love  those  whom  we  really 
esteem. 

In  the  world  esteem  and  friendship  are  frequently  con¬ 
founded,  and  they  are  often  regarded  as  synonymous  terms  ; 
because  one  cannot  truly  love  without  having  esteem  also 
for  the  beloved  object,  it  is  believed  that  esteem  always  in¬ 
dicates  attachment.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  esteem  re¬ 
sembles  friendship  in  a  great  number  of  its  effects  :  confi¬ 
dence,  the  sacrifice  of  will,  the  abandonment  of  interest,  the 
waiving  an  opinion, — these  are  powerful  witnesses  of  defe¬ 
rence  and  submission,  and  are  certain  proofs  that  esteem  is 
carried  to  a  very  high  point;  but  they  may  all  exist  even 
without  friendship.  The  self-love  of  him  who  is  its  object 
may  be  flattered,  but  he  may,  without  being  ungrateful,  not 
be  moved;  the  superiority  of  his  information,  and  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  his  virtue,  naturally  enough  excite  esteem  :  it  13  a 
sort  of  tacit  acknowledgment  that  is  given,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  an  overwhelming  partiality — a  pouring  out  of  the 
soul ;  for  the  heart  may  remain  cold  amid  all  the  force  of 
esteem. 

A  few  days  before  that  famous  battle  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Persia,  and  placed  a  new  master  on  its  throne, 
Alexander  very  imprudently  bathed  in  a  river,  and  was  sud¬ 
denly  seized  with  dreadful  shiverings ;  be  fainted  away,  and 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  death.  The  attentive  cares  of 
his  domestics  soon  restored  him  from  the  fit,  but  yet  his  life 
was  considered  in  considerable  danger.  Philip,  his  phy¬ 
sician,  proposed  to  administer  a  potion  to  him  that  was 
calculated  to  restore  him  to  health,  and  to  place  him  again 
in  a  situation  that  he  might  pursue  his  conquests.  Just  at 
the  moment  he  was  about  taking  the  draught,  he  had  a  letter- 
put  into  his  hands,  written  by  his  favourite  Parmenio,  which 
warned  him  to  beware,  for  the  potion  was  poisoned ;  that 
Darius  had  gained  over  Philip  by  presents  and  promises  of 
honours,  and  that  he  had  basely  put  poison  into  the  medi¬ 
cine.  Alexander,  without  betraying  the  slightest  emotion, 
desired  that  his  physician  should  be  commanded  into  his 
presence.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  took  the  cup  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  gave  him  the  letter;  he  then  raised 
the  chalice  to  his  lips  and  swallowed  its  contents.  The 
reading  of  Parmenio’s  letter  produced  no  other  effect  on 
Philip  than  showing  a  thorough  contempt  for  his  accusers, 
and  the  sudden  cure  of  Alexander  was  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  physician’s  fidelity.*  This  sublime  action  of  the  Con¬ 
queror  of  the  World  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  proofs  of 1 
esteem  which  history  has  recorded.  His  confidence  had  no 
bounds;  the  knowledge  of  his  physician’s  vistue  annihilated 
distrust ;  he  sacrificed  every  idea  of  suspicion,  and  aban¬ 
doned  the  care  of  his  life,  and  his  glory — still  more  dear 
than  existence,  to  his  faithful  Philip. 

*  Quintius  Curtius,  lib.  3. 

Advertisement  Extraordinary. — To  "Paupers  only. 
— New  mendicity  emporium,  Hummel  Square,  St.  Thomas’s,  ‘ 
Oxford:  where  are  constantly  kept  ready  for  sale  or  hire, , 
by  the  hour,  day,  or  week,  the  greatest  variety  of  wretchedly 
ragged  garments  for  either  sex  ever  before  offered,  welt 
suited  for  beggars  of  every  description;  and,  if  (he  proprietor 
may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  pun,  they  will  be  found  to 
beggar  all  description  for  filth  and  misery.  In  this  elegant 
and  extensive  repository  will  be  found  crutches  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  for  sham  cripples ;  well  -  trained  dogs  for  leading 
clear-sighted  blind  persons;  trumpery  for  May-day  sweeps, 
and  hunter’s  Garlands;  bells  and  fittings  for  morris-dancers ; 
furnished  baskets  for  begging  merchants  in  every  line;  and, 
j  to  soften  the  hard  hearts  of  the  rich  in  frosty  weather,  hard-’ 
hearted  cabbages  with  black  streamers  ready  stuck  qnpitch- 
;  forks,  for  poor  frozen-out  gardeners;  laboriously  patched 
'  articles  for  tidy  beggars;  pads  for  females  wishing  to  appear 
.  pregnant;  and  the  greatest  stock  of  deformed  and  half- 
|  starved  children,  with  shrill  voices,  ever  before  submitted; 

!  which  will  be  let  out  singly,  or  in  large  parcels,  on  most 
liberal  terms. 

“N.  B.  Broken  victuals  and  orts  bought,  sold,  or‘ex- 
changed,  by  commission;  and  a  mumpers’  hot  ordinary 
every  evening  at  eight  o’clock,  and  a  cock  and  hen  club  on 
1  Monday  Nights. 

“  A  separate  room  kept  for  skinning  dead  cats  and  dogs. 

Sham  fits  and  distortions  of  every  sort  taught,  gratis.” 

Cross  Dialogue.— A  writer  in  the  New  Monthly  Ma¬ 
gazine  gives  the  following  pleasant  illustration  of  a  cross 
dialogue : — “  Talking  of  incongruities  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  steam  boat,  and  of  a  conversation  between  two  parties, 
one  conversing  of  their  children,  the  other  settling-  the1 
ingredients  of  a  wedding  dinner,  whose  joint  colloquies,  as 
I  sat  between  them,  fell  upon  my  ear  in  the  followin'--  de¬ 
tached  sentences,  “Thank  Heaven!  my  Sally  is  blessed 

- with  a  calf’s  head  and  a  pig’s  face.”  “  Well,  if  I  should 

have  another  baby  I  shall  have  it  immediately - skinned 

and  cut  in  thin  slices.  1  love  to  see  little  Tommy  well 

dressed - in  the  fish-kettle,  over  a  charcoal  tire.”  “To 

behold  the  little  dears  dancing  before  one- - in  the  fiyin <-*- 

pan.”  “  And  to  hear  their  innocent  tongues _ Hubble 

and  squeak.” - My  eldest  girl  is  accomplished - with 

plenty  of  sauce.”  I  always  see  the  young  folks  put  to  bed 

myself - and  smothered  in  onions.’”  “And  if  they  have 

been  very  good  children,  I  invariably  order - the  heart 

to  be  stuffed  and  roasted,  the  gizzard  to  be  nennered  -iml 
deviled,  and  the  sole  to  be  fried.”  1  1 1 
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If  there  be  a  kind  of  friendship  that  owes  its  origin  to 
custom  and  convenience,  doubtless  it  is  that  which  children 
cherish  towards  each  other.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  in  child- 
hood  sentiment  has  no  other  foundation,  and  the  question 
Reserves  the  name  of  friendship?  For  my¬ 
self,  I  most  candidly  confess  that  it  does  not.  Children  are 
susceptible  of  almost  every  passion  \  they  spring1  up  in  their 
minds  sooner  or  later,  accordingly  as  they  are  formed,  or  as 
they  announce  a  decided  character  :  in  observing  them  with 
care,  we  easily  perceive  they  have  antipathies  and  affec¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  sufficient,  then,  that  children  living  toge¬ 
ther  should  of  necessity  love  each  other ;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  please  one  another.  But  in  in¬ 
fancy,  what  motive  is  there  to  excite  a  partiality  for  one 
more  than  another,  among  companions,  especially*  when  the 
one  who  is  rejected  is  equally  pleasing  in  exterior,  or  it  may 
be,  very  similar  in  appearance?  Gratitude,  merit,  virtue, 
knowledge  of  character,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  ; 
therefore  there  must  be  a  kind  of  instinct  which  impels  the 
feelings  to  the  one  object  r.  ther  than  the  other— a  kind  of 
attraction,  or  feeling,  which  is  perhaps  more  pure  than  any 
that  we  admire.  The  friendship  of  children  may  not  be 
durable,  but  most  assuredly  it  is  true;  and  truth  is  one  of 
the  principal  characteristics  of  -sense.  Tne  s  inplrcitv  of 
infancy  is  at  variance  with  falsehood  ;  and  candour  reigns 
triumphant,  because  there  has  been  no  communication  with 
the  world  to  teach  hypocrisy.  Children  only  know  pleasure, 
they  have  not  even. the  idea  of  pure  happiness,  because  they 
have  not  reflexion ;  they  are  engaged  only  with  the  present 
— the  future,  however  near  it  may  be,  is  always  too  distant 
for  their  feeble  organs.  When  an  object  pleases  them,  they 
do  not  foresee  that  it  may  be  injurious  ;  they  behold  only 
what  it  is,  without  ever  thinking  what  it  may  become.  In  a 
word,  they  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  friendship,  without 
ever  fearing  they  will  have  aji  end.  Happy  period  of  life, 
when  the  dilight  of  friendship  is  never  mingled  with  bitter¬ 
ness — when  our  sentiments  and  sensations  are  so  united 
that  we  enjoy  all  the  charms  of  which  friendship  is  suscepti¬ 
ble !  If  length  of  years  render  us  more  capable  of  know¬ 
ing  whom  we  love,  or  of  more  justly  appreciating  the  value 
of  the  blessing,  they  deprive  us  of  that  happy  simplicity 
which  attracts  us  to  the  object  that  produces  pleasure  ;  and 
without  this  attraction,  so  rare,  friendship  is  only  a  name 
that  our  passions  take,  tor  the  purpose  of  either  deceiving 
others  or  ourselves. 


A  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of 


The  Maiden’s  Leap, 

Gou  rie  was  courted  by  a  young  gentleman,  much  her  infe¬ 
rior  in  rank  and  fortune.  Her  family,  though  they  gave  no 
encouragement  to  the  match,  permitted  him  to  visit  them  at 
their  castle  of  Ruthven,  in  Perthshire ;  and  on  such  occasions, 
the  chamber  assigned  him  was  in  a  tower,  near  another  tower, 
in  which  the  young  lady  slept.  On  one  of  his  visits,  the 
young  lady,  before  the  doors  were  shut,  got  into  her  lover’s 
apartment;  but  some  one  of  the  family  having  discovered  it, 
told  her  mother,  who,  cutting  off,  as  she  thought,  all  possi¬ 
bility  ot  retreat,  hastened  to  surprise  them;  the  young  lady, 
however,  hearing  the  well  known  steps  of  her  mother  hob¬ 
bling  up  stairs,  ran  to  the  leads,  and  took  a  desperate  leap  of 
nine  feet  four  inches,  over  a  chasm  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground,  alighted  on  the  battlements  of  the  other  tower, 
whence  descending  into  Her  own  chamber,  she  crept  into 
bed.  Her  mother  having  in  vain  sought  her  in  her  lover’s 
chamber,  came  into  her  room,  where  finding  her  seemingly 
asleep,  she  apologized  for  her  unjust  suspicion.  The  young 
lady  eloped  the  following  night,  and  was  married.  The 
chasm  between  the  towers  is  still  shown  under  the  appellation 
of  “  'The  Maiden’s  Leap." 


Fact. — A  gentleman,  who  fills  every  situation  necessary 
to  constitute  hint  “  the  head  of  the  village,”  and  who  hail 
taken  some  pains  to  instruct  theA rustic  inhabitants  in  the 
proper  signs  of  respect  due  to  him,  being  lately  on  a  horse 
somewhat  given  to  sliy,  and  observing  a  lad  walking  before 
him,  called  out,  “  Boy,  do’nt  fake  off  your  hat;”  the  youth, 
turning  his  head,  very  innocently  answered,  “  1  worn't  a 
going.  Sir  /” 


Corruptions  of  Language. — Etymologists  would  be 
strangely  puzzled  to  account  for  many  of  the  corruptions  of 
speech  among  the  vulgar — who,  for  instance,  would  suspect 
that  Dyer's  Cordial  was  so  called  from  Diascordium?  And  1 
what  can  vve  make  of  Hoxy-croxy  ?  Be  it  known,  good 
reader,  that  this  is  the  provincial  name  of  a  common  plaster,  | 
more  learnedly  styled  by  old  apothecaries  Oxycrocemn. 
There  is  a  fish,  called,  in  the  West  of  England,  Long  Oyster  ; 
why,  we  should  never  guess  from  its  appearance,  for  it  has 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  an  Oyster  ;  but  the  French  J 
name  of  this  fish  is  Langouste,  which  solves  the  difficulty  at 
once.  Then  again,  Lutestring  l  Who  ever  heard  of  silk 
made  of  the  strings  of  a  lute  f  The  French  gave,  a  certain 
kind  of  silk  the  name  of  lustre,  from  its  brilliancy;  and  our 
John  Bull  mercers  (not  so  learned  in  French  formerly  as 
now)  metamorphosed  it  into  Lutestring ! 

Rational  Amusement. — A  tradesman  of  a  respectable 
market  town  in  Cheshire,  is  said  to  spend  his  evenings  of 
the  week  in  the  following  improving  and  profitable  style : — 
On  Monday  evening  he  attends  a  drinking  club— on  Tues¬ 
day,  an  oyster  club— —on  Wednesday,  a  sausage  club— on 
Thursday,  a  debating  club — on  Friday,  a  tripe  club — and  on 
Saturday,  a  beef-stake  club.  The  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  rest 
he  religiously  observes,  by  lying  in  bed  the  greatest  part  of 
it.  Indeed,  after  a  man  has  been  so  well  clubbed  during  the 
week,  no  wonder  he  should  be  knocked  down  on  a  Sunday. 


yr*  ■*  MSxtk, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  BALTASARi  GARCIAN,  A  SPANISH  WRI¬ 
TER,  tfHtfO  FLOURISHED  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURV. 

*  “  Have  firmness  to  the  end.5’ 

When  the  lion  is  dead,  even  hares  are  not  afraid  of  in¬ 
sulting  him.  Brave  men  never  hear  themselves  ridiculed. 

If  we  resist  not  the  first  time,  the  second  is  still  less  resisted, 
and  so  on,  worse  and  worse.  The  Spartans  had  a  law  which 
imposed  a  fine  upon  a  citizen  who  had  suffered  several  inju. 
ries  without  resenting  them.  A  difficulty  which  might  have 
i  been  surmounted  at  the  beginning  becomes  grea'er  in  the 
end.  The  vigour  of  the  mind  surpasses  that  of  the  body  ; 
and  it  is  as  necessary  to  be  ready  for  use  as  the  sword  when 
occasion  prompts.  Many  persons  have  had  eminent  quali¬ 
ties,  but  having  failed  of  courage,  were  compelled  to  bury 
themselves  in  obscurity,  and  have  been  judged  by  the  world 
to  be  dead.  Nature  has  not  formed  the  bee  idly,  giving  it 
honey  and  the  sting;  thus  in  human  beings  have  been  given 
nerves  and  bones.  Let  then  the  m  nd  have  softness  mingled 
with  firmness.  It  is  said  of  Peter,  Count  of  Savoy,  being 
presented  before  the  Emperor  Otho,  in  order  to  receive  h  s 
investiture,  was  cohered  with  gold  embroidered  garments, 
studded  with  precious  stones  on  his  right  side,  while  his  left 
side  was  hid  by  shining  armour.  The  Emperor,  surprised 
at  beholding  him  so  whimsically  clad,  inquired  of  him  why 
he  had  thus  appeared?  “1  have  thus  clothed  myself,”  he 
answered,  “  to  show  your  Majesty  that  I  am  willing  by  one 
side  to  pay  my  duty  to  you,  and  by  the  other  to  exhibit  my 
readiness  to  defend  myself  against  those  who  would  wish  to 
I  take  away  from  me  what  I  have  acquired  by  arms.” 

French  Handbill. — ‘Cofea  des  I’rovenceaux,  Rue  Saint  , 
TUomas-du-Louvrc,  No.36;  Paris.— Cofea  and  eating-house. 
The  proprietor  of  this  new  establishment  wish  to  inform  this 
gentlemen  they  will  find  every  article  of  consomation  at  a 
very  moderate* price,  and  under  price  toauther  houses. — Tea 
with  bread  and  butter  1  franc;  Tea  with  creme  15 sol;  Tea 
alsvve  12  sol;  Cop  of  Chocolate  and  bread  9  sol ;  Half  cop  of 
Chocolate  G  sol ;  Cop  of  Coft'ea  with  creme  and  bread  8  sol ; 
Half  Cop  of  Coffea  5  sol ;  Glas  of  Brandy  Cognac  3  sol ; 
French  Liquor  6  sol;  Liquor  of  Wine  10  sol;  All  sorts  of 
refrechwiens  or  groosberv  orgeat,  -and  Limonade  the  halt 
bottle  10  sol ;  Bavaroise 8*  sol;  Bowl  of  rice  milk  or  broth  10 
so.1 ;  Half  bowle  sawe  5  sol ;  Punch,  of  rum  or  kirschewasser 
the  bowl  4  franc ;  Bottle  of  beer  3  franc ;  Glas  of  water,  and 
sucar  G  sol ;  Cherry  brandy  by  the  glas  5  sol ;  Preserved 
abpricots  G  sol;  Pruens  brandy  5  sol.  Ph  r  is  a  good  Bil¬ 
liards  room  and  room  for  smoking  or  the  first  floor  tber  is  a 
gawe  of  pool.’  ! 

A  Sailor's  Definition  of  Drunkenness.— “  Why,  Tom, 
you’re  drunk,”  said  an  officer  to  a  sailor,  staggering  across 
the  quarter  deck.  “No,  Sir,  I’m  sober,  only  had  three  half 
pints  of  rum  Victwccn  two  ot  us  3.11  besides  n  few  Hands- 
full  of  beer.”  “Why,  Tom,  when  do  you  call  yourself 
tipsy?”  “When  I  cannot  walk  straight  upon  a  plank,  your 
honour.”  “  Then,  of  course,  when  you  cannot  walk  straight 
upon  a  plank  you  must  be  drunlt.”  “No,  Master,  never 
drunk  when  1  can  hold  on  a  rope.”  “  Then,  in  God’s  name, 
when  do  you  call  yourself  drunk?”  “  When  l  lay  on  my 
bark,  and  catch  at  the  sky,  swearing  it  is  the  mam  toy, 
painted  hive."  I 

Profane  Swearing. — Among  the  vices  which  fashion 
lias  too  great  a  share  in  encouraging,  none  is  of  worse  ex¬ 
ample,  or  less  excusable,  than  that  of  profane  swearing,  or 
the  practice  of  interlarding  one’s  conversation  on  all  occa- 
■ions,  even  the  most  trifling,  with  appeals  to  the  Deity.  A 
!  General  Officer,  who  is  a  living  and  illustrious  example  of 
the  perfect  compatibility  of  the  most  gentlemanly  manners, 
with  the  strictest  purity  of  language,  but  who  was  in  early 
life  much  addicted  to  this  fashionable  sin,  dales  his  refor¬ 
mation,  from  a  memorable  reproof  which  he  accidentally 
received  when  a  young  man,  from  an  eccentric  Scottish 
Clergyman,  settled  in  the  North  of  England.  While  sta¬ 
tioned  with  his  regiment  in  Newcastle,  he  had  the  misfortune, 
one  evening,  to  get  involved  in  a  street  brawl  with  some 
persons  of  the  lower  order,  and  the  dispute,  as  is  too  usual 
m  such  cases,  was  carried  on  with  an  abundance  of  auda¬ 
cious  oaths  on  both  sides.  The  Clergyman  alluded  to, 
passing  by  at  the  moment,  and  being  much  shocked  at  the 
imprecations  which  assailed  his  ears,  stepped  into  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  and,  with  his  cane  uplifted,  thus  gravely  ad¬ 
dressed  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  rabble: — ‘Oh, 
John,  John,  what's  this  now  1  hear?  You,  only  a  poor 
collier  body,  and  swearing  like  any  Lord  in  a’ the  land! 
Oh!  John,  hae  ye  nae  fear  what  will  become  o’  you?  It 
may  do  very  well  for  this  braw  Gentleman  here,”  pointing 

to  Lieut.  * - ,“  to  bang  and  swear  as  he  pleases ;  but,  John, 

its  no  for  you,  or  the  like  o’  you,  to  take  in  vain  the  name  o’ 
Him  by  whom  you  live  and  have  your  being.”  Then  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Lieutenant,  he  continued,  “Ye’ll  excuse  the  poor 
man,  Sir,  for  swearing ;  lie’s  an  ignorant  body,  and  kens  nae 

better.”  Lieut. - slunk  away,  covered  with  confusion, 

and  unable  to  make  any  answer ;  but  the  next  day  he  made 
it  his  business  to  see  the  worthy  Parson,  and  thanked  him 
in  the  sincerest  manner  for  his  well-timed  admonition,  which 
had,  as  he  assured  him,  and  as  the  result  was  shown,  cured 
[  him  for  ev  er  of  a  most  hateful  vice. 

l 

Exquisite  Humanity. — •“  The  true  lover  of  an  oyster 
will  have  some  regard  fur  the  feelings  ot  his  little  favour-  • 
ite,  and  will  never  abandon  it  to  the  mercy  of  a  bungling 
operator ,  hut  will  open  it  himself,  and  contrive  to  detach  the 
fish  from  the  shell  so  dexterously,  that  the  oyster  is  hardly 
conscious  he  has  been  ejected  from  his  lodgings,  till  he  feels 
the  teeth  of  the  piscivorous  gourmand  tickling  him  tu  death. 
— (Cook's  Oracle,  i 


MAXIMS. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BALTHASAR  GAR¬ 
CIAN,  A  SPANIARD,  WHO  FLOURISHED  IN  THE  SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

“  On  choice.” 

A  good  choice  arise*  from  judicious  taste  and  sound  sense. 
Study  and  wit  are  not  sufficient  for  passing  happily  through 
life.  There  is  no  merit  in  the  possession  of  a  thing,  unless 
choice  shall  have  been  exercised  to  obtain  it.  Many  have 
minds  fertile  and  quick,  powerful  judgments,  and  much 
knowledge  acquired  from  studious  application,  nevertheless 
they  are  at  a  loss,  when  they  are  called  upon,  to  make  a 
choice.  Not  to  choose  is  to  take  blindfold  what  is  offered  by 
chance  nr  necessity.  Let  him  who  has  not  the  art  of 
choosing,  either  seek  the  council  of  another,  or  follow  some 
example  ;  for,  in  order  to  proceed  with  safety,  one  of  these 
modes  must  be  adopted. 

“  On  Resolution.” 

Irresolution  is  worse  than  indifferent  execution.  Water  is 
not  so  soon  spoiled  when  it  runs,  as  when  it  becomes  stag¬ 
nant  “  Cosafatto  capo  ha,”  says  the  Florentine  proverb, 
that  is — a  thing  done  is  better  than  one  to  do.  Machiavelli 
observes,  “  Ninna  cosa  nuoce  tanto  al  tempo,  quanto  il 
tempo” — nothing  is  so  hurtful  to  time  as  time.  There  are 
men  so  irresolute,  that  unless  they  be  compelled  by  others 
to  exertion,  they  will  do  nothing.  This  want  of  resolution 
does  not  arise  so  often  from  want  of  judgment,  for  persons 
who  are  thus  circumstanced  frequently  are  very  quick  and 
clear  in  their  conceptions;  but  it  seems  to  spring  from  a 
constitutional  slowness,  or  backwardness  in  exertion.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  find  men  who  are  never  embarrassed, 
they  seem  born  for  great  exploits,  inasmuch  as  the  vivacity 
of  their  conceptions,  and  the  stability  of  their  judgments, 
facilitate  whatever  they  undertake;  no  matter  what  falls 
into  their  hands,  it  is  accomplished.  A  man  of  this  de¬ 
scription  has  time  to  think  of  another  world,  after  having 
set  an  example  in  this. 

“  On  Good  Humour.” 

A  grain  of  pleasantry  seasons  conversation.  Great  men 
enjoy  humour  like  other  people,  but  they  always  give  pre¬ 
ference  to  wisdom.  Some  have  drawn  themselves  from  em¬ 
barrassing  affairs  by  their  good  humour ;  for  there  are 
things  which  naturally  excite  a  smile,  even  when  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  sure  to  be  a  sufferer  from  it. 

“  Be  cautious  in  your  undertakings.” 

Folly  always  enters  at  random,  for  all  fools  are  inconsi¬ 
derate.  Ignorance,  which  at  first  prevents  them  from 
taking  due  care  of  what  is  proper,  after fvards  deprives  them 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  faults  that  are  existant.  But  wisdom 
always  enters  with  much  precaution  ;  her  harbingers  are  re¬ 
flection  and  discernment ;  these  try  the  fords  and  clear  the 
ways,  that  she  may  advance  with  safety.  Discretion  will 
condemn  temerity,  when  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  al¬ 
though  good  foi  tune  occasionally  follow.  It  is  fitting  to 
walk  with  caution  when  we  are  apprehensive  of  danger  in 
the  foot-path.  The  province  of  judgment  is  to  essay,  and 
that  of  piudence  to  follow.  There  are  many  great  rocks 
and  dangerous  quicksands  to  pass  in  our  voyage  through 
life  ;  it  behoves  us  then  to  be  watchful,  and  continually 
*•  heaving  the  lead.” 

“  Learn  to  conform  to  the  humours  of  those  with  whom  you 

have  to  live.” 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  disagreeable  faces,  and 
why  can  we  not  be  also  famialiarized  with  bad  tempers  ? 
There  are  crabbed  minds  that  could  not  exist  without  giving 
vent  to  their  ill-nature.  Prudence  then  will  accustom  itself 
to  bear  with  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  ugliness  in 
the  countenance. 

“  Have  dealings  with  men  who  are  careful  to  fulfil  their 

duties.” 

We  may  either  be  engaged  by  them,  or  with  them  ;  duty 
is  their  best  check,  even  should  a  difference  arise,  for  they 
always  are  governed  by  it ;  besides,  it  is  much  better  to 
combat  with  good  men,  than  to  triumph  over  bad  ones. 
There  is  no  safety  in  treating  with  wicked  people,  since  they 
never  feel  the  obligation  of  doing  what  is  just  and  proper, 
consequently  there  cannot  be  any  true  friendship  with  them  : 
however  great  their  regard  may  seem,  it  is  nothing  but  bass 
alloy,  because  they  are  deficient  in  principles  of  honour. 
Avoid  that  man  who  possesses  uot  honour,  for  the  throne  of 
good  faiih  is  wanting  in  him.  Whoever  esteems  not  honour, 
I  esteems  not  virtue. 

A  Fighting  Pakson  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. — A 
jolly  soul  of  a  parson,  on  board  one  of  the  leading  ships  at 
the  Nile,  persisted  in  walking  the  quarter-deck  after  the 
battle  commenced :  he  was  admonished  by  the  captain  to 
retire  down  to  the  cockpit  as  a  place  of  safety — he  disre- 
g  wded  the  admonition,  and  continued  to  witness  the  awful 
,'cene  ;  but  being  in  the  way  of  the  guns,  the  captain  pe¬ 
remptorily  ordered  him  to  go  below — he  obeyed,  and  mut¬ 
tered  “  if  I  can’t  fisffit,  I  can  do  something  else.”  Pre¬ 
sently  after  he  appeared  on  the  main-deck,  with  a  huge  bot¬ 
tle  of  grog  under  his  arm,  which  he  liberally  served  out  to 
the  fatigued  tars,  exclaiming  frequently,  “  if  my  profession 
forbids  me  from  fighting,  it  does  not  prevent  me  from  sup¬ 
porting  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so.” — Mafic  Lantern.  | 

A  Prince. — When  the  Prince  of - had  gone  through 

'  his  course  of  education,  a  favourite  servant  of  his  Highness 
was  asked  in  what  part  of  education  the  Prince  most  excelled? 

“  In  horsemanship  (replied  the  domestic),  for  his  horses 
never  flattered  him.” 

Disinterested  Love. — A  young  lady  telling  an  old 
,  gentleman  that  she  was  in  love  with  his  estate,  “  take  if, 
madam,”  said  he,  “  and  then  you  will  possess  two-thirds  ot 
me;  for  my  mind  von  have  already,  and  my  whole  being 
consists  but  of  mind,  body,  and  estate.”  “  O !  then,”  rejoined  I 
the  juvenile  fair,  “it  would  be  very  unreasonable,  Sir,  to  i 
rob  you  of  all  three:  pray  keep  your  body  tor  yourself.  _ I 
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“T!ip  Past  is  all  by  death  possess'd, 

And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  rest, 

By  giving,  bids  us  live  To-day.”  Fenton. 

To-day  is  like  a  child’s  pocket-money,  which  he 
never  thinks  of  keeping  in  his  pocket.  Considering 
it  bestowed  upon  us  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
expended  as  fast  as  possible  in  dainties,  toys,  and 
knick-knacks,  we  should  reproach  ourselves  for 
meanness  of  spirit  were  we  to  hoard  it  up,  or  ap¬ 
propriate  it  to  any  object  of  serious  utility,  ft  is 
the  only  part  of  life  of  which  we  are  sure  ;  yet  we 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  the  sole  portion  of  existence 
beyond  otff  control.  We  make  sage  reflections 
up  m  the  past,  and  wise  resolutions  for  the  future, 
but  no  one  ever  forms  an  important  determination 
for  to-day.  Whatever  is,  urgent  must  be  reserved 
for  to-morrow  ;  the  present  hour  is  a  digression, an 
episode  that  belongs  not  to  the  main  business  of  j 
life;  we  may  cut  it  out  altogether,  and  the  plot  will 
not  be  the  less  complete.  Ey|ry  sundial  on  the 
clmrch-wall  thrusts  out  his  gn&mon,  as  if  lie  would 
enforce  his  dictum  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or 
drive  wisdom  down  our  throats,  to  inform  us  that 
eternity  hangs  from  the  present  moment;  but  we  i 
revolt  from  the-  schooling  of  this  iron  ferula.  Who  J 
I  would  he  made  wis$  by  compulsion,  and  what' 
j  ignorance  is  poltroon  enough  to  surrender  at  dis¬ 
cretion  ?  Moral  lessons  may  be  too  pertinaciously 
obtruded;  we  mav  he  reminded  till  we  forget  to 
listen,  or  we  may  retain  the  words  and  not  the  sen¬ 
timent,-  learning  our  task  by  rote,  rather  than  by 
head  or  heart.  This  is  the  fault  of  modern  educa¬ 
tion,  Which  teaches  the  sound  rather  than  the  sense 
of  things.  Children  taken  from  the  nursery  and 
pinned  down  to  Latin  pnd  Greek,  are  instructed  to 
liarhe  an  object  in'  three  or  four  different  languages, 
not  to  analyse  its  nature — a  process  which  may 
i  often  make  them  learned,  but  rarely  wise;  for  as 
knowledge  is  not  confined  to  names,  a  great  lin¬ 
guist  may  be  a  great  fool.  It  is  an  equal  mistake 
to  give  children  mental  food  which  they  cannot  di¬ 
gest,  and  dangle  aphorisms  before  their  eyes  from 
!  sun  dials  and  church  sides,  which  they  learn  so 
early  to  repeat,  that  they  arc  sure  never  to  feel 
their  influence.  What  he  who  runs  may  read, 
nobody  will  stop  to  consider,  which  is  probably 
the  reason  why  this  didactic  hand-writing  on  the 
wall  has  ever  proved  an  unavailing  warning.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  many  of  maturer  age  who  above  all 
things  dislike  an  apophthegm,  which,  preventing  the' 
complacent  exercise  of  their  own  faculties,  deprives  * 
them  of  the  merit  of  discovery;  while  there  are 
others  so  paradoxically  inclined,  that  they  will  ad¬ 
mit  any  thing  rather  than  a  truism,  and  ean  never 
j  be  brought  to  see  that  which  is  self  evident.  IJart- 
i  leys  in  morals,  they  deny  matter-of-fact  as  sturdily 
;  as  he  did  physical  matter. 

In  spite,  however,  of  its  being  a  truism,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  to-day  is  a  portion  of  our  exist¬ 
ence.  Granted ,  exclaims  the  idler,  but,  after  all 
what  is  a  single  day  ?  A  question  which  is  peevishly  j 
repeated  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  in  a 
year,  when  we  commence  a  new  score  of  similar 
interrogatories*  so  that  we  might  as  well  say  at 
once  “  tvhat  is  a  single  life  ?’’  Short  as  the  in- j 
terval  maybe,  and  however  indolently  we  may  have 
pas  she!  it,,  to-day  has  not  been  altogether  unimport¬ 
ant.  Perched  upon  our  goodly  vehicle  the  Earth,' 
we  have  swung  through  space  at  a  tolerably  brisk 
rate  in  the  performance  of  our  annual  rotation/ 
aiounu  the  sun  ;  so  many  miles  of  file’s  journey1 
have  at  all  events  brought  us  so  much  nearer  to 
ils  end  ,  they  are  struck  off  from  our  account ;  we 
shad  never  travel  over  them  again.  With  every 
tick  of  our  watch  in  that  brief  space  of  time,  some  J 
hundreds  or  thousands  have  started  from  the  great ! 
antenatal  infinite  to  light  and  life  ;  while  R3  many 
have  returned  into  the  darkness  of  the  invisible 
world.  And  we  ourselves,  though  wo  sometimes 
-exl-fim,-  like  the  Emperor  Titus,  that  we  have  lost 
a  day,  may  be  well  assured  that  to-day  has  not 
lost  sight  of  us.  The  footsteps  of  time  may  not  be  i 
heard  when  lie  treads  upon  roses,  but  his  progress, 
is  not  the  less  certain;  we  need  not  shake  his  hour¬ 
glass  to  make  the  sands  of  life  flow  faster  -  thev 
keep  perpetually  diminishing;  night  and  day 
asleep  or  awake,  grain  by  grain,  our  existence  drib- 


;  ■ ;  iwy 

hies  a u  a y.  M  o  call  those  happy  moments  when 

Iran*  aies  . most  i-ripTdly^Prrgetfmg  that  he;  is  the 

only  winged  personage  who  cannot  fly  backwards, 
and  that  his  speed  is  but  hurrying. us  to  the  grave. 
The  hours,  his  couriers  and  outriders,  arc  at  this 
instant  hovering  around  us,  busy  as  the  Sylphs  and 
Gnomes  of  the  Rosierucians,  though  we  be  not  sen¬ 
sible  of  their  ministry.  Yet,  now  that  I  strictly 
watch  my  sensations,  methinks  I  feci  one  busy  imp 
faintly  tracing  the  outline  of  the  abhorred  crow’s 
foot  at  the  corner  of  my  eye,  which  future  urchins 
will  gradually  stamp  in  ineffaceable  lines.  Another 
is  craftily  indenting  a  wrinkle  by  the  mouth,  to  he 
hereafter  chiseled  into  a  deep  furrow;  a  third 
*  plucks  out  n  single  hair,  the  precursory  theft  to 
final  baldness  ;  a  fourth  is  boring  his  gimlet  through 
my  most  potential  masticator, — fatal  prelude  to 
toothach  and  extraction  !  a  fifth  malignant,  grin¬ 
ning  spitefully  in  the  consciousness  of  his  superior 
powers  ofarinoyau.ee,  is  distilling  the  first  drop  of 
his  bleaching  liquid  upon  my  whiskers;  while  a 
sixth  yellow-faced  tormentor,  the  master-devil  of 
the  whole  pandemonium,  has  leaped  clean  down  my 
throat,  and  is  at  this  moment,  with  a  ladle  of 
melted-butter  in  one  hand  a  .1  the  drumstick  of  a 
goose  in  the  other,  concocting  the  ingredients  of  a 
bilious  attack.  Our  face  is  a  chronometer,  reveal¬ 
ing  our  age  with  a  fearful  punctuality.  The  hour- 
hand  leaves  its  impress  witfcf  every  rotation  ;  nay 
the  minute-hand  makes  its  mark,  though  it  may 
not  write  legibly.  Smiles  and  laughter  turn  up 
the  ends  of  the  lines  and  indentations,  as  melan¬ 
choly  drags  them  down,  turning  our  sixes  into 
nines,  and  so  putting  as  forward  fifty  per  cent. 
Can  we  desire  a  better  argument  for  merriment? 

Alas  !  these  are  not  the  worst  pranks  of  the 
horal  legion,  some  of  whose  more  subtle  members 
fly  from  one  chamber  of  the  brain  to  another,  mud¬ 
dying  the  current  of  clear  thought,  .dulling  the 
imagination,  and  undermining  the  memory. — 
One  hoaxer  in  particular  is  ever  prompting  me  to 
repeat  the  same  joke  which  1  have  recounted  to  the 
same  people  twenty  times  before,  and  then  bursts 
out  a  laughing  because  nobody  else  does.  And  lo  ! 
even  now  sits  one  of  these  mischievous  sprites  upon 
the  top  of  my  pen,  mocking  and  mowing,  and  per¬ 
forating  the  quill,  that  so  the  spirit  of  the  goose 
from  whose  wing  it  was  was  plucked  may  flow  down 
to  the  nib.  Hence,  senlising  tribe!  avaunt,  ye 
piecemeal-destroyers!  Which  of  ye -thus  flutters 
at  mine  ear?  Ah!  your  reproach  is  too  true.  I 
recall  my  words:  pursue  your  tasks,  most  dainty 
dilapidators,  for  your  successors  will  set  to  work 
with  a  still  more  unsparing  hand. 

Tp-day  has  a  triple  claim  to  our  consideration, 
for,  besides  its'  present  appeal,  it  has  been  the 
future,  and  will  be  the  past.  He  is  wise,  says  an 
ancient  philosopher, "who  fives  to-day;  he  is  wiser 
still,  exclaims  his  commentator,  who  lived  yester¬ 
day.  But  what  is  the  best  mode  of  life  fur  the 
attainment  of  happiness?  '  This  question  has  puz¬ 
zled  the  philosophers  of  all  ages.  Pyrrho,  denying 
the  existence  of  any  beatitude,  maintained  that, 
fife  and  death  were  alike,  and  when  asked  why  lie 
did  not  seek  the  latter,  since  the  former  was  so 
little  attractive,  replied,  “  Because  they  are  both 
indifferent  tome.”  Croesus  placed  the  chief  good 
in  riches ;  Periander  of  Corinth  in  honour:  Socrates 
:  in  knowledge ;  Plat'p  in  idea;  Orpheus  in  -  beauty: 
j  Milo  the  Orotohian  in  bodily  strength  ;  Thales  the 
1  Milesian  in  the  union  of  prudence,  and  knowledge; 
Pittacus  in  benevolence;  Aristotle  in  the  practice 
A1!.,  virtue;  and  Epicurus  affirms  that 

happiness  is  the  chief  good,  and  virtue  the  only 
happiness.  Confirming  this  last  theory  by  the 
sanctions  of  religion,  we  shall  probably  make  the 
nearest  approaches  to  perfect  enjoyment  which  our 
natuio  will  admit ;  and  it  may  he  laid  down  as  an 
universal  maxim,  that  no  mind  is  so  constituted  as 
to  bo  capable  of  unalloyed  happiness  while  it  can 
reproach  itself  with  any  crime  towards  man,  how¬ 
ever  secret  and  undiscovered,  since  it  must  be 
always  conscious  of  having  offended  a  superior 
power  from  which  nothing  is  hidden. 

The  To-day  of  England,  nationally  considered, 
cannot  be  reckoned  happy.  It  is  too  bustlin'*,  la¬ 
borious,  and  excessive.  In  France  pleasure  is  al¬ 
most  the  only  business,;  in  England  business  is  al¬ 
most  the  only  pleasure,  and  this  is  pushed  to  an 
extremity  that  surrounds  it  with  hazard  and  anx¬ 
iety.  By  devoting  all  its  energies  and  faculties. 


..  . 

r«hyst£aT  and  intellectual,  to  this  one  subject,  for  a 
I  series  of  years,  the  nation  has  attained  an  eini- 
j  nenee  450  fearfully  beyond  its  natural  claims  ami 
position,  that  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  convul¬ 
sive  efforts,  even  in  the  midst  of  distress  and  ex¬ 
haustion,  can  enable  it  to.  uphold  the  rank  it  has 
assumed.  .  Henceevery  thing  is  artificial,  and  in 
all  directions  we  contemplate  tension,  excitement, 
fever.  Her  , navy  exceeds  that  of  the  collected 
world — so  does  her  debt,  a  co-existence  that  can¬ 
not  be  very  durable.  Her  establishments  of  all 
sorts  are  proportioned  to  what  she  owes  rather 
than  to  what  she  has  ;  her  grandeur  can  only  be 
equalled  by  her  embarrassments.  In  one  colony 
she  has  sixty  millions  of  subjects,  while  a  o-ieat 
proportion  of  her  native  population  are ,  paupers, 
'ail'd  in  her  sister-island  famine  has  lately  stalked 
hand  in  hand  with  rebellion.  Nor  have  her  in¬ 
tellectual  developemeuts  been  less  extraordinary, 
_for  she  possesses  a  constellation  of  living  lu¬ 
minaries,  who,  pouring  forth  their  streams  of 
light  with  a  profusion  as  unparalleled  as  their 
intensity,  at  this  moment  irradiate  and  supply  all 
Europe.  Splendid  talents  have  excited  public  ad¬ 
miration,  and  procured  unprecedented  remunera¬ 
tion:  while  fame  and  riche's  have  reacted  up  op 
and  stimulated  latent  genius,  until  the  existing 
literature  of  the  country  presents  a  univermlity  of 
diffusion,  an  unbounded  copiousness  of  production, 
and  a  magnificence  of  encouragement,  hith  >rto  to¬ 
tally  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  social 
system  was  ever  pushed  to  such  an  energetic  ex-" 
tremity,  or  afforded  so  curious  and  glorious  a  spec¬ 
tacle  p  but  it  has.  not  sufficient  repose  for  -enpy- 
nient:  happiness  loves  to  dwell  amid  more  tr:vi- 
qnil  elements.  Its  tendency  has  been  painf  !ly 
illustrated  by  the  reefint  fate  of  some  of  if ;  ffiad- 
I  dug  members.  Unable  or  niiwiliing  to  relax  in  their 
1  career,  they  have  devoted- mind  and  body  to  this 
restless  principle  of  advancement,  and  have  t, filed 
and  prospered,  and  becom(\eus]ayc(l' and  brim-bed , 
and  achieved' misery  and  f..:.im  nnti!  rmti'nc  w  .3 
exhausted  in  the  strife,  and.  their  own  l  ands  re¬ 
lieved  them  from  the  burden  of  existence  at  the 
precise  moment  when  they  had  attained  every  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  ambition,  and  appeared  to  the  world 
|  to  stand  upon  the  summit  of  human  .happiness, 
j  How  long  is  this  fearful  tension  upon  all  the’nervrs 
and  sinews  of  the  country  to  end  tire?  What  is  to 
be  the  result  of  this  overworking  of  the  national 
I  machine?  A  certain 'Frenchman  implored  (loath 
I  to  spare  him  till  he  saw  the  end  of  the  French  Re- 
|  volution,  so  curious  was  lie  to  witness  its  fermiua- 
|  tion.  An  Englishman  rtiig-ht  wbll'petitiori  to  be  ah- 
i  solved  from  the  omniv^'r^jS^^,', pnt.il  he  ascer- 
1  tained  what  would  he  the  final#,  of  the  present  ec.- 
!  sthey  of  his  count  ry. 


I  hose  individuals  who  seek  happiness  will  with¬ 
draw  themselves  from  this  whirl  and  vortex  of  ex¬ 
citement.  They  will  not  aggravate  the  diseased 
enlargement  of  the  public  heart,  and  share  the 
painful  intensity  of  ifs  pulsations,  by  residing  in 
the  capital.  There  is  no  holy  calm,  no  sabbath  of 
the  soul,  no  cessation  of  strife  in  that  vast  arena 
of  the  passions,  where  life  is  a  ceaseless  struggle 
of  money-getting  and  money-spending  ;  a  contest 
of  avarice  and  luxury  ;  a  delirium  of  the  senses  or 
of  tlve  mind.  If  we  desire  peace  and  repose,  let  us 
look  out  upon  the  variegated  earth,  ever  new  and 
ever  beautiful — upon  the  azure  dome  of  Heaven 
bang  around  with  painted  clouds — upon  the  wide 
waters,  dancing  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  or  dying 
in  the  stillness  of  their  crystal  sleep.  Lot  11s  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  music  of  the  sky,  when  the  houghs  are 
singing  to  the  wind,  and  the  birds  are. serenading 
one  another  ;  or  surrender  ourselves  to  that  more 
pleasing  sensation,  when,  the  serenity  of  Nature’s 
sil  ence  imparts  a  congenial  halm  and  tranquillity 
to  flic  heart.  Gazing  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  we 
shall  erununter  no  human  passions,  no  district,,  no 
jealousy,  no'  intermission  of  friendship  or  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  even  her  frowns  are  beautiful,  and  we  need 
not  fear  that  death  shall  tear  her  from  us.  We 
look  upon  an  immortal  countenance.  A  morning 
thus  dedicated  is  an  act  of  the  purest  piety  ;  it  is 
offering  to  the  Deity  a  heart  made  happy  by  the 
con  to  in  pi  a  Urn  of  his  works  ;  and  if  I  can  prevail 
j  upon  a  single  reader  to  detach  himself  for  a  time 
from  crowds  and  enthralments,  and  betake  himself 
•  to  the  sunny  meadows  or  the  groeii  twilight  oi  the 
woods,  !  shall  felicitate  myself  on  not.  having  quite 
unprofitablv  employed  the  morning  of — “  To-day.” 


v  - 

Tn  the  year  1666,  there  came  to  England  a  man  who 
pretended  to  be  the  Wandering  Jew.  The  Duchess  of 
.Mazarine,  who  was  then  in  London,  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  him  to  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Bouil¬ 
lon,  at  Paris  : — 

“  He  says  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  the  j 
time  that  Pilate  condemned  Christ,  and  remembers  j 
every  particular  relating  to  the  Apostles  :  that  he  struck  | 
our  Saviour  at  the  time  of  his  coming  out  of  the  judg-  | 
ment  hall,  and  was  therefore  condemned  to  live  till  his  j 
second  coming ;  that  he  had  travelled  into  every  corner 
'bf  the  world,  and  pretends  to  cure  diseases  by  a  touch. — 
He  speaks  several  languages,  and  gives  such  a  just  ac- 
I  count  ©f  past  ages,  that  people  do  not  know  what  to 
think  of  him.  The  two  Universities  sent  several  doctors  ■ 
to  examine  him,  who,  with  all  their  skill,  were  not  able 
to  discover  the  least  contradiction  in  his  discourse.  One 
very  learned  man  spoke  to  him  in  Arabic,  and  he  an¬ 
swered  in  the  same  tongue,  telling  him  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  history  in  the  world  that  was  true. — 
The  same  Gentleman  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Mahomet  ?  He  answered,  ‘  that  he  knew  him  very 
j  well  ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  understanding,  but 
|  subject  to  mistakes  as  well  as  other  men,  particularly  in 
denying  that  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  ;  for  I  saw  him,’ 
says  he,  ‘  nailed  to  the  cross  with  my  own  eyes.  I 
;  was  likewise  present  at  the  burning  of  Borne  by  Nero.’ 
He  said  likewise,  that  he' saw  Saladin  returning  from  his 
conquests  in  the  Levant,  and  told  several  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  Soliman  the  Magnificent.  Pie  affirmed  also,  that 
he  had  syei.  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet,  and  gave  an  ample 
i  relation  of  the  wars  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  common 
!  people  give  out  that  he  works  miracles,  but  the  wiser 
sort  look  upon  him  as  an  impostor.” 

George  1.  told  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  that  if 
be  could  he  would  appear  to  her  after  his  death. 
Soon  after  that  event,  a  large  bird  flew  into  her 
window’'.  She  believed  it  was  the  King’s  soul, 
and  took  the  utmost  care  of  it.  George  II.  was 
not  less  credulous  ;  he  beleived  in  vampyres. 
George  I.  besides  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  had 
several  other  mistresses,  particularly  one,  whom 
he  brought  over  and  created  Countess  of  Darling- 
|  ton  ;  bv  whom  he  wa3  father  of  Charlotte,  Vis¬ 
countess  Plowe,  though  she  was  not  publicly 
avowed.  In  the  last  year  or  two  of  bis  life  he 
had  another  mistress,  Anne  Brett,  daughter,  by  1 
her  second  husband,  of  Colonel  Brett,  of  the 
famous  divorced  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  mother 
of  Savage  the  poet. — Lord  Oxford's  Memoirs.  . 

Cromwell  is  thus  described  by  his  confidential 
physician, George  Bate  : — “  A  perfect  master  of  all 
the  arts  of  simulation,  and  of  dissimulation;;  who, 
turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  seeking  the 
Lord  with  pious  gestures,  will  weep,  and  pray,  and 
cant  most  devoutly,  till  an  opportunity  offers  of 
dealing  his  dupe  a  knock-down  blow  under  the 
:  short  ribs.” 

!  A  printer’s  widow  in  Germany,  while  a  new  edi- 
l  tion  of  the  Bible  was  printing  at  her  office,  one 
.  night  took  an  opportunity  of  going  into  the  office, 
and  made  an  alteration  in  the  sentence  of  subjec¬ 
tion  to  her  husband,  pronounced  upon  Eye  in  Gene¬ 
sis  iii.  16.  She  took  out  the  two  first  letters  of 
the  word  Herr  (Lord),  and  substituted  JVa  in  their 
place;  thus  altering  the  sentence  from  “and  he 
shall  be  thy  L>ord”  (Herr)  to  “  and  he  shall  be  thy 
Fool’  (Narr).  It.  is  said  her  life  paid  for  this 
folly,  and  that  some  secreted  copi.es  of  this  edition 
have  been  bought  up  at  enormous  price  , 

The  great  Prince  of  Conde  was  very  expert  in  a 
certain  kind  of  physiognomy  which  indicated  the 
peculiar  habits,  motions,  and  postures  of  familiar 
life  and  mechanical  employments.  He  would 
sometimes  lay  wagers  with  his  friends,  that  he 
would  guess,  upon  the  Pont  Neuf,  what  trade  per¬ 
sons  were  of  that  passed  by,  from  their  walk  and' 
j  air. 

!  The  first  couple  of  cats  which  were  earned  to 
.j  Cnyaba,  sold  for  a  pound  of  gold.  There  was  a 
plague  of  vats  in  the  settlement,  and  they  were' pur- 
|  chased  as  a  speculation,  which  proved  un  excel- 
1  lent  one.  Their  first  kittens  produced  30  oiiavas 
each;  the  next  generation  were  worth  20;  the  price 
gradually  fell,  as  the  inh  bitants  became  stocked 
with  these  beautiful  and  useful  creatures.  Monte¬ 
negro  presented  to  the  elder  Aimagro  the  first  cat 
wliic.li,  was 'brought  to  South  America,  and  was  ie- 
jvarded  for  it  with  600  peaoa. 


FIELD-SPORTS  FOR  DECEMBER 


“  ANNALS  OF 


(from  the  last  number  of  the 

SPORTING.”) 

!  We  arc  now,  as  it  were,  in  the  sporting  meridian  ;  and,  although 
the  earlier  part  of  the  shooting  season  was,  generally,  as  unfavourable 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  J  NATIVE  OF  PER’. 


as  vve  recollect,  the  month  of  November  has  been  remarkably  fine; 
and,  while  it  has  affisrded  the  most  grateful  facilities  to  the  husband¬ 
man,  it  has  been  equally  propitious  to  the  sportsman. 

Since  the  commencement  of  what  may  be  called  the  hunting  sea-j 
son,  (that  is,  since  the  corn  has  been  carried  home,)  the  weather,  or 
the  whole,  has  been  favourable  for  this  amusement ;  though  a  num-  , 
her  of  bad  scenting  days  have  occurred,  either  from  the  harshness  or 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  appear  alike  injurious  to 
scent,  'litis,  however,  is  a  subject  by  no  means  well  understood. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Somerville  on  the  subject:  — 

The  blood  that  from  the  heart  incessant  rolls 
Jn  many  a  crimson  tide,  then,  here  and  there, 

In  smaller  rills  disparted,  as  it  flows, 

Propeil’d,  the  serous  particles  evade 

Through  the  open  pores,  and,  with  the  ambient  air 

Entangling,  mix:  as  fuming  vapours  rise, 

And  hang  upon  the  gently-purling  brook, 

There  by  the  incumbent  atmosphere  compress’d. 

The  panting  chase  grows  warmer  as  he  flies, 

And  through  the  net-work  of  the  skin  perspires; 

Leaves  a  long  streaming  trail  behind,  which,  by 
The  cooler  aircondensd,  remains,  unless 
By  some  rude  storm  dispers’d,  or  rarefied 
By  the  meridian  sun’s  intenser  heat : 

To  every  shrub  the  warm  effluvia  cling, 

Hang  on  the  grass,  impregnate  earth  and  skies. 

*  *  *  *  Thus  on  the  air 

Depend  the  hunter  js  hopes. 

Fox  Hunting  is  now  general  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
most  remarkable  chases  are  regularly  detailed,  under  the  head  of 
“  Sporting  Occurrences.”  in  our  successive  numbers.  These  remarks 
are  also  applicable  to  Hare-hunting. 

Coursing  is  equally  general  with  hunting.  Hares,  however,  sel¬ 
dom  run  well  till  a  more  advanced  period,  or,  at  least,  till  the  severity 
oflhe  winter  has  rendered,  them  somewhat  lighter,  by  reducing  the 
succulency,  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  their  food., 

Grouse-shooting,  which  this  year  lias  been  much  worse  than 
usual,  ends  on  the  10th  of  December,  Thcijb  birds,  owing  to  the 
wetness  of  the  season,  became  wild  at, a  ve^.  early  period  ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  fewer  were  bagged  than  for  many  years  before. 

Partridge-shooting  still  continues;  but  these  birds  are  so  diffi¬ 
cult  of  approach,  (except,  perhaps,  in  places  where  they  have  been 
very  little  disturbed),  that  few  more  will  be  brought  to  the  bag.  The 
lateness  of  the  harvest  and  the  succeeding  wet  weather  prevented  that 
destruction  of  partridges  which  usually  takes  place  ;  and  if,  on  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  there  was  scarcely  an  average  number, 
there  are  more  than  usual  left;  therefore,  should. ,the  next  breeding 
season  prove  favourable,  future  abundance  may  ^’confidently  anti¬ 
cipated. 

Pheasant-shooting  may  be  regarded  as  in  its  zerytb ;  and,  as 
these  beautiful  buds  generally  use  before  the  sportsmari  from  some 
bush  or  cover,  so  they  are  easy  of  approach. 

Woodcock-Shooting,  which  naturally  enough  associates  itself,  in 
the  imagination  at  least,  with  the  idea  of  winter,  commences  as  soon 
as  these  birds  make  their  appearance,  and  continues  as  long  as  they 
are  to  be  found.  Woodcocks  were  seen  very  early  in  October,  which 
was  supposed  to  indicate  an  early,  as  well  as  a  severe  wittjer,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  this  general  idea  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
fieldfares  sooner  than  usual,  and  other  indications,,  which  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  such  presumptive  authority.  During  the  latter  end  of 
October  and  the  beginning  of  November,  flocks  of  wild  geese  were 
observed  in  different  parts,  and  a  gentleman  of  Doncaster’ has  in  his 
possession  two  birds  seldom  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  male  and 
female,  called  the  Great  l^orthern  Diver. 

Woodcocks  are  considered  to  be  >n  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
early  part  of  November  but  this  circumstance  depends  much  upon 
situation  ;  and,  if  they  are  found  on  the  coast  in  most  plenty  at  the 
period  just  mentioned,  the  same  rule  will  be  found  to  obtain  a  week 
or  two  later,  perhaps,  in  the  rooic  inland  parts;  though  in  the  mid¬ 
land  counties,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  and  extent  of  the  covers, 
they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  very  numerous. 

Snipes  have  been  found  in  tolerable  plenty,  principally  on  the 
stubbles;  arid  as  the  general  wetness  of  the  season  rendered  grouse 
■tnd  partridges  more  than  usually  shy,  so,  also,  has  the  openness  of 
the  weather  produced  a  similar  effect  on  these  less  important  objects 
of  the  sportsman.  J 

Angling Tor  jack,  pike,  chub,  and  roach,  still  continues  to  afford 
the  fishenftan  a  few  hours  amusement  and  profit,  if  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  oilers  for  him  to  exercise  his  skill,  w Inch  seldom  occurs  this 
month,  bt cause  the  waters  are  generally  either  flooded  too  thick  or 
fiozon  up.  barbel,  carp,  and  gudgeon,  are  now  retired  to  deep 
holes,  or  under  shelving  banks,  tor  warmth,  &c.  which  are  their  usual 
winter  quarters,  i  he  eels  are,  also,  now  buried  in  numbers  together 
it:  deep  sandy  holes  or  in  rotten  weeds,  and  there  remain  in  a  torpid 
state  till  spring.  And—  * 


*’  The  fields  their  verdure  now  resign, 
1  he  bleating  flocks  and  lowing  ktne 


Give  o’er  their  former  play; 

The  feather’d  tribe  forget  the  notes, 
Which  joyful  strain’d  their  vocal  throats 
To  chauni  the  matin  lay.”  * 


LeDiCROuS  TVfdI>t!  OF  Advertising.—  At  %-  fair- belt!  at  En-- 
mseprtby,  on  l.he.l1'iUu)f  .November  last,  the  day  province*. ' 
cessrvety  wet,  the  Portiicfe  of" said  town  Inn  ing  d  df  sire  to  mist- • 
■pone  Uut'fair  .till  the  following  day,  ordered  the  Tdwucrier  to 
go  about  the  streets  and  outlets,  who.  with  ringing  his  Ubnde* 
mis. hand  be  1,  mUsing  the  attention- of  the'  inhabitants  nub- 
J  i  shed  t h efo U o wip g  yt 0 r d $ ; —  1 

“  Notice  to  the  Public  of  Town  and'.Couhtry,— 1 Take*  Notice'' 
that  this  day  is  postponed  till  to-morrow— By -order  of  the  For. 
trieve. — God  save  the  King.’’  '  t-  ' 


The  Old  Book-cask.— An  olcj  and  rich  clergyman, 
who  had  long  been  the  incumbent  of  a  valuable  rectory  in  the  vale 
of  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  dying  in  1784,  his  household  furni¬ 
ture  was  sold  by  auction.  The  curate,  who  had  performed  the  whole 
duty  of  the  living  for  a  salary  that  wa*  very  inadequate  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  family,  purchased  an  old  oaken  book-case.  When  he 
had  got  it  home,  and  was  tenanting  with  loose  scraps  of  paper  and 
old  sermons,  those  drawers  which  had  formerly  been  the  depository 
of  accumulating  wealth,  he  found  a  drawer  which  he  could  not  re¬ 
turn  to  its  place;  in  ascertaining  the  cause,  he  discovered  two  bags 
of  gold,  of  200  gui near  each.  Sach  a  sum  would  have  made  the 
curate  happy  for  iif  ,  for  it  would  have  purchased  an  anHuity  of 
double  the  amount  of  ius  salary:  but  the  good  man  considered  it  not 
1  hia  own,  and  instantly  went  back  to  the  Parsonage,  and  returned  it 
to  the  adnynistrstors,  who  wet  s  contented  writh  sxwretaiov;  tiar  nr. 
nvisis  at  so  iinescaaieeted  a  woof  rif  intuairib,-  “ 


(fROM  A  NEW  YORK  PAPER.) 

1  he  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie,  too,  was  a  real  personage>  and  his  name 
is  correctly  preserved  to  him.  The  narrator  of  the  foregoing,  has 
now  in  lus  possession  in  this  city,  the  identical,  huge  leather  purse  | 
Bob  used  to  wear  in  his  girdle,' and  from  which,  we  can  even  now 
almost  fancy  we  can  see  the  stern  outlaw,  in  one  exigence  and  ano-  i 
ther,  dispensing  his  solid  thousands,  (from  his  exactions  bn  the  ' 
wealthy  wicked,)  to  aid  his  friends,  and  cheer  the  oppressed;  to  fes¬ 
cue  from  the  toils  of  villainy  a  Francis  Oxbaldistou,  and  a  Diana 
Vernon,  and  a  Frank  Osbald'iston. 

“  Bessey  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  they  were  twa  bonnie  lassies, 

They  digged  a  bower  on  yon  burn  side  and  thatched  it  o’er  vvi’  rushes." 

The  mournful  and  untimely  fate  ,of  these  sweet  blosJotns  and  in¬ 
nocence  and  beauty,  whose  loveliness  is  so  well  depicted  in  the  ad¬ 
mired  old  song  of  which  the  foregoing  are  the  two  first  verses,  is  not 
probably  known  to  many.  During  the  mortal  plague,  which  raged 
iu  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  those  “  twa  bonnie 
lassies,”  in  a  mingled  spirit,  perhaps  of  romance  and  prudent  cau¬ 
tion,  retired  to  a  pleasant  “  burn  side,”  on  the  estate  of  Lord - , 

in  Perthshire,  where  they  built  them  a  little  house  of  the  shrubs  and 
bushes  that  waved  in  sweet  luxuriance  around  them  ;  and  providing 
for  a  supply  of  such  comforts  of  nature  as  they  should  direct,  de¬ 
signed  to  remain  in  their  happy  seclusion  till  the  terrors  of  the  pes¬ 
tilence  were  overpay.  But  how  vain  are  all  the  cautions  and  pre¬ 
ventives  of  human  foresight,  against  the  appointments  of  Heaven. 

A  lover  of  one  of  the  fair  friends,  impelled  by  affection*  made  a 
visit  to  their  asylum,  and  bore  with  him  the  mortal  infection  some¬ 
how  unconsciously  contracted  in  his  clothing.  The  dear  object  of  his 
soul’s  regard,  fell  the  first  victim.  The  companion  of  her  retire¬ 
ment,  shortly  followed;  and  the  same  moss-grown  grave  which 
wraps  their  cnumun  clay,  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  passing  traveller, 
and  is  still  hallowed  by  a  thousand  tender  sentiments.  A  sprig  of 
the  moss  was  plucked  arid  preserved,  by  the  same  narrator  on  his 
last  visit  to  the  home  of  his  father’s,  near  the  consecrated  spot. 

Macbeth. — From  the  prostrated  ruins'of  this  Castle  of  this  bold 
usurper,  situated  about  50  miles  from  Edinburgh,  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  also  preserved  a  fragment.  M’Duff’s  Castle  still  remains  in 
the  vicinity  a  few  miles  from  it,  but  not  so  mudli  dilapidated-as  that 


of  Macbeth,  having  been  formerly  dismantled  and  demolished.  A 


walking  cane,  cut  from  “  Burnham  Wood,”  may  also  be  in  thesame 


gentleman’s  cabinet. 


Anecdote  Df  the  Lord  Chancellor _ Lord 

Eldon  tells  with  pleasure  the  difficulties  with  which,  in  hi3early  days, 
he  was  surrounded,  and  over  which  he  triumphed.  We  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  bis  early  success,  as  he  related  it  himself  at  table  to  a 
friend:—  “  Yes,”  says  the  Lord  Chancellor,  “  and  1  borrowed 
thirty  pounds  to  ga  to  tiro  northern  circuit  but  I  got  no  briefs.  And, 
Sir,  I  borrowed  another  thirty,  but  myt  with  no  return.  Alter  some 
time  at  th  s  game  I  had  determined  to  borrow  no  more  ;  when  l  was 
prevailed  on  by  a  friend  to  try  again,  and  did  so.  At  York  1  had  a 
junior  brief,  and  Davenport,  then  a  leading  counsel  of  the  circuit, 
was  to  state  the  case  to  the  jury.  The  cause  wa,  called  on  in  the 
morning,  and  Davenport  was  engaged  in  the  Crown  Court;”  ”  I,” 
|  savs  the  Chancellor  “  bogged  the  Judge  to  postpone  it;”  but  he  re¬ 
plied,  11  Yot)  must  lead,  Mr.  Scott.”  And  l  did  so:  it  was  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  art  assault :  two  Yorkshire. ladies  hc.ci  quarrelled  at  cards;  a 
scuffle  ensued;  and  one  of  them  was  turned  off  her  chair  on  the 
ground  :  this  was  the  nature  of  the  assault.  “  It  happened,”  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  Chancellor,  *•  that  I  set  the  Court  in  a  roar  of  laughter, 
and  succeeded  for  my  client  :  retainers  began  to  flow  in,  and  the 
prospect  brightened.  On  proceeding  to  Carlisle,  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  occurred.  I  had  retired  early  to  bed  the  night  before  the  as- 
i  sizes,  when  1  was  aroused  by  a  knock  at  tny  door ;  on  getting  up,  I 
found  Mr, - ,  the  solicitor,  with  a  large  brief  in  his  hand  :  he  ob¬ 

served  that  a  cause  was  coming  on  in  the  morning,  and  the  leading 
counsel. we?e  all  too  much  engaged  to  read  to  large  a  brief:  “  You 
i  must  take  it,  Mr.  Scott ;”  1  hesitated,  as  Davenport  and  others  had 
\  declined  it,  and  expressed  my  doubt  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the 
j  task.  He  pressed  me,  and  by  the  iittle  light,  as  the  attorney  put  the 
brief  (it  was  a  thick  brie/j  into  my  blind,  I  saw  written  on  it,  *  Mr. 
Scott,  twenty  guineas.’  This  was  mot  to  be  refused,  and  I  said, 
‘  Well,  I'll  promise  to  read  your  brief,  and  state  its  substance.' 
‘  Thai’s  all  we  want,’  replied  the  solicitor :'  so  I  dressed  myself  and 
ret%<i  it  :  the  next  day  I  succeeded  in  the  cause,  and  never  wanted 
briefs  again.” — Brighton  Jil  alette. 


The  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough _ As  iacon- 

Tistent  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  character  may  appear  to  ycat 
(observed  Pope,  according  to  Spence’s  Anecdotes  recently  brought 
to  light),  yet  may  il  be  accounted  for.  if  you  gauge  his  actions  by  his 
.reigning  pasiio.n.  which  was  the  Imre  of  motley.  He  endeavoured  at 
the  same  time  to  be  well  both  at  Hanover  and  at  St.  Germains;  this 
surprised  you  a  good  deal  when  I  first  told  you  of  it,  but  theplainr 
ttaterrient  of  it  was  only  this:— that  lie  wanted  to  secure  the  vast 
|  riches  he  had  amassed  together,  whichever  should  succeed.  He  was' 
cairn  in  the  beat  of  battle;  and  when  he  was  s#  near  being  taken:' 
prisoner,  in  his  first  campaign  irj  Flanders,  he  was  quite  unmoved. 
It  is  true  he  was  like  to  lose  his  life,  in  the  one.  and  his  liberty  in  the 
other,  but  there  was  none  of  his  money  at  stake  in  either.  Thir 
j  mean  passion  of  that  great  man  operated  very  strongly  in  him  in  the 
I  very  beginning  of  his  life,  and  continued  to  the  very  end  of  it.  One 
day  as  he  was  looking  over  some  papers  in  his  acrutoir*  with  Lord' 
Cadogan,  be  opened  one  of  the  drawers,  took  out  a  grsen  purse, 
and  turned  some  broad  pieces  out  of  it,  and  after  viewing  them  fojl 
some  time  with  a  satisfaction  that  appeared  very  visible  in  his  face; 
n  Cadogan  (says  he)  observe  these  pieces  well;  they  deserve  to  be 
observed.  There  are  just  forty  of  themi  ’tis  the  very  first  sunt  I1 
ever  got  in  my  life,  and  I  have  kept  it  always  uubrokas  from  that 
very  time  to  this  day.’’  This  shows  fcontiuues  Pope),  how  early 
and  how  strong  this  passion  must  have  been  upon  Lim. 


Anecdote. — Signor 


an  English  singer,  who  had 


been  making  the  tour  of  Italy  to  improve  his  musical  tacfics,  was  at ! 
Reggio,  in  Calabria,  and  anxious  to  proceed  to  Vienna  by  the  short¬ 
est  route,  where  he  was  engaged  to  sing  before  the  Emperor.  He  ern-  \ 
barked  without  passports  in  an  open  boat,  bound  to  Ancona,  a  capital 
town  on  the  Adriatic  Gulplr;  but  was  seized  near  Cape  Otranto 
by  a  Venetian  galley,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  managed  to 
have  a  letter  delivered  into  Lord  Byron's  hands,  who  very  soon  had 
him  released.  He  sang  at  the  nobility’s  concerts,  and  became  a  gene¬ 
ral  favourite.-  He  was  alsoa  navigable  gentleman,  very  partial  to 
swimming,  and  gave  a  singular  proof  of  his  expertness  in  that  exer¬ 
cise.  At  a  moonlight  meeting  on  the  shore,  he  sang  to  amuse  many 
of  the  chief  nobility  without  receiving  any  rucompence;  and  was 
wearied  out  with  encores,  when  the  Duke  de  Montcassio  Insisted 
upon  his  repeating  a  song  ;  he  remonstrated  in  vain,  and  they  press¬ 
ed  upon  him  till  he  stood  on  the  last  of  the  Virgin’s  steps  leach  im  io 
the  water.-  They  thought  he  was  now  safe  ;  but,  to  their  utter  asto¬ 
nishment,  he  made  a  low  bow,  and  taking  to  the  water  like  a  spaniel, 
swam  across  to  tT.e  square,  amidst  thunders  of  applause.  Except 


-  THE  CITY COMMON  HU  NT. 

.Thecitizens  of  London  were  formerly  permitted  to  hunt  and  hawk 
in  certain  districts’:  and  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  royal  charter 
granted  to  them  by  Henry  the  First,  says  that  they  “  n»ay  have 
chases,  and  hunt  as  well  and  as  fully  as  their  ancestors  have  had  ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  Chiltre,  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey.”  Fitzstephen, 
who  "rote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  says,  that  the  Lon¬ 
doners  delight  themselves  with  hawks  and  hounds,  for  they  have  the 
liberty  of  hunting  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  all  Chilton,  and  in 
Kent,  to  the  waters  of  Grey,  which  extends  the  limits  far  beyond  the 
words  of  the  charter.  J  hesejexercises  were  not  much  followed  by  the 
citizens  at 'the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  “  Not,”  says  Stowe,' 

‘(  for  want  of  taste  lor  the  amusement,  but  for  want  of  leisure  to 
pursue  it.”  Strype,  however,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  George  the  First, - 
mentions  among  the  modem  amusements  of  the  Londoners 
“  Riding  on  horseback,  and  hunting  with  my  Lord  Mayor's  hounds, 
when  the  common  hunt  goes  out.” 

This  common  hunt  of  thecitizens,  tile  only  relic  of  which  is  in  the 
Easier  hunt  at  Tipping,  is  thus  ridiculed  in  an  old  ballad  in  D’Ur- 
fev’s  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,  called  The  London  Customs;  which 
shews  that  of  old,  as  now,  cockney  sporting  was  not  held  in  the  high¬ 
est  estimation. 

Next  once  a  year  into  Essex  they  go ; 

To  see  them  pass  along.  O  ’tis  a  most  pretty  shew ; 

Through  Cheapside  and  Fenchurch-street,  and  so  to  AMgate  pump. 
Each  man  with ’s  spurs  in  horse’s  sides,  and  his  back-stvord  ’cross 
his  rump. 

My  Lord  he  takes  his  staff  in  hand,  to  beat  the  bushes  o’er ; 

1  must  confess  it  was  a  work  he  ne’er  had  done  before: 

A  creature  bounceth  from  a  bush,  which  made  them  all  to  laugh ;  | 

>Iv  Lord,’  he  cried,  ‘a  hare!  a  hare! ”  but  it  proved  an  Essex 
calf/ 

And  "  hen  they-had  done  their  sport,  they  came  to  London,  where 
they  dwell. 

J'heir  faces  all  so  torn  and  scratch’d,  their  wives  scarce  knew  them 
well ; 

Kut  ’twas-a  very  great  mercy  so  many  scap’d  alive, 

For  of  twenty  saddles  carried  out,  they  brought  again  but  five.”— 
Percy  Anecdotes. 

GarrIck. —  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  this 

•reat  actor  to  a  gentleman  named  Sturz  :  — 

“  I  never  liked  Dido,  though  it  bears  a  good  character  upon  the 
French  stage.  There  are  good  lines,  and  some  little  pathos,  lam 
polled- by  Shakspeare,  and  I  hope  you  are  very  near  spoiled  too. 
Sow,  from  your  dissection  of  French  actors,  Madame  Clairon  has 
very  thing  that,  art  and  good  understanding,  with  natural  spirit,  can 
jve  her— but  the  heart  has  none  of  those  instantaneous  feelings— 
hat  life-bldod,  that  keen  sensibility,  that  electrical  fire,  which  bursts 
t  once  from  genius,  and  shoots  through  the  veins,  marrow,  bJnes 
nd  all,  of  every  spectator,  ijhe  is  so  conscious  of  what  she  can  do, , 
hat  she  never  has  the  feelings  ot'lhc  instant  come  upon  her  tinex- 
iectedly;  but  1  pronounce  that  the  greatest  strokes  of  genius  have 
een  unknown  to  the  actor  himself  ;  the  circumstance,  the  warmth 
f  the  scene  has  sprung  the  mine  as  it  were,  as  much  to  his  own  sur- 
rise  as  to  that  of  the  audience,  Thus  1  make  a  difference  between 
great  genifiS  and  a  good  actor  ;  the  first  will  realize  the  feeliegs  of 
is  character,  and  be  transported  beyond  himself;  while  the  other, 
fith  great  powers  and  sense,  gives  great  pleasure,  but  he  never — 

— pectus  in un iter  angit 

Irritat,  mulcct,  falsis  terroribus  implet.  - 

four  idea  of  the  French  character  most  exactly  agrees  with  mine; 
liei xpolitcsse  has  reduced  their- characters  to  such  a  sameness  ;  their 
umours  are  so  curbed  by  habit,  that  when  you  have  seen  half  a 
ozen  French  men  and  women,  you  have  such  the  whole.  In  Eng¬ 
ine!  every  man  is  a  distinct  being,  and  requires  a  distinct  study  to 
nvestigate  bun  ;  it  is  from  this  great  variety  that  our  comedies  are 
iss  uniform  than  the  French,  nod  our  dl  id  rhetors  more  strong  and 
ramatic.  Since  you  left  us  1  have  played  the  character  of  a 
ouhg  (fie  for  shame)  jealous  it'nwuYeui,  In  the  comedy  of  The 
Yonder,  and  it  has  been  followed  in  the  most  eXlfaordiliar.y  manner. 
Should  you  ever  return  toms  before  1  drop  my  fool’s  coat,  i  will 
reat  you  with  the  best  m  my  power,  for  1  have  indeed  shown  you 
lothing.  ” ,  '  w 

The  Pu?F' Ingenious. — Tlie  following  paragraph  from 

he Liristol  Journal  is  a  curious  specimen  of  .the  art  of  puffing:— 

•  FpKTHiLL  Abbey;. — The  mermaid,  which  was  a  few  years  ago  said 
o  have  been  caught  in  Ireland,  caused  an  immense  number  of  people 
o  flock  from  all  parts  to  see  it,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  merely  the  witty 
aving  of  an  Irishman,  who  had  found  his  wife  alive  alter  having 
edfi  drowned  upwards  of  six  weeks.  The  sale  at  Fonthill  Abbey 
ias  caused  a  disappointment,  we  may  say  unprecedented  by  any , 
liing  else,  unless  it  has  been  exceeded  by  the  New  Marriage  Act, ! 
vbfch  is  truly  a  general  disappointment ; — but  can  any  one  say  thev 
lave  been  disappointeil.when  they  have  visited  the  Assembly  ltooms . 
Vo1!  The  Rattle -of  Waterloo  only  disappointed  Buonaparte,  and  , 
he  representation  consequently  becomes  a  rich  treat  to  its  visitors,  j 
vhfch  continue  to  be  as  numerous  as  ever.” 

Female  Dress. — In  1709,  a  lady’s  dress  .is  thus  de- 

:ribed  in  an  advertisement  to  recover  one  that  was  lost.-.  “  A  Hack 
Ik  petticoat,  with  a  red  and  white  calico  border :  cherry  colour^ 
tays,  trimmed  with  blue  and.  silver  ;  a  red  and  dove-coloured  damask 
own,  flowered  with  large  trees;  a  yellow  satin  apron,  trimmed  with 
jiile  Fenian  ;  muslin  h«ad  cloths,  with  crowsfoot  edging;  double 
ufflev,  with  line  edging  ;  a  black  silk  furbelowed  scarf,  and  a  spotted 
iood.”  lu  1711,  a  lady’s  riding  dress  is  advertised  tor  sale,  m  the 
ipectalor,  of  blue  camblet,  well  laced  with  silver  ;  being  a  coat,  waist- 
oat,  petticoat,  bat  and  feathers.  Andayioiher  advertisyipeiu  in  1712, 
nenlioosan  Isabella  coloured  Kincob  gown,  flowered  with  green  and 
;9U1 ;  and  a  dark  coloured  cloth  gown  and  petticoat,  with  two  silver 
(trices;  a  purple  and  gold  atlas  gown,  a  scarlet  and  gold  atlas  petti- 
ioat,-fdged  with  silver  ;  a  wrought  under  petticoat,  edged  with  gold 
ihlack  yelvet  pvttico»t ;  alleguh  petticoat,  striped  with  green,  gold,' 
Hid  white;  a  blue  and  silver  silk  gown  mid  petticoat;  a  blue  and 
told  atlas govyu  and  petticoat,  and  clogs,  laced  with  silver.  A  Airs, 
ieale,  at  the  same  period,  advertises  tier  loss  of  a  green  silk  knit 
vaistcoat,  with  gold  and  silver  flowers  all  over  it,  and  about  fourteen 
’^rds  of  gold  and  salver  thick  lace  on  it;  with  a  petticoat  of  rich 
trong  flowered  satin,  red  and  white,  all  in  great  flowers  or  leaves, 
md  scarlet  flowers  with blaufk  specks  brocaded  in,  rafsed  lugb,  like 
velvet  or  sliag, 

The  ladies  wore  hooped  petticoats,  scarlet  cloaks^  and  masks,  when 
A’alk'Ug.  The  hoops  were  fair  guano  for  the  wits,  and  they  spired 

hem  not: — 

“  An  elderly  lady,  Whope  bulky  squat  figure, 

liy  hoop,  anil  white  demask,  was  rendered’*  much  biggei, 
Without  hood,  and  bare  neck’d,  to  the  Park  did  repair, 

To  slie.w  her  new  deaths,  and  to  take  the  fresh  air ; 

Her  shape,  ber  attire,  rais’d  a  shout  and  loud  laughter. 

Away  waddles  madam,  the  mob  hurries  alter. 

l^u.ith  a  wag,  thus  observing  the  noisy  crowd  follow,  ^ 

As  she  came  with  a  hoop,  she’s  gown  off  with  a  hollo"' . 


MA  TRIMONIA  L  SQ  U  ID  DING.  “ 


The  following  advertisements  are  copied  from  an  American 
lapw.—  »nrv.tTI 


But.  when  timo  has  divested  th*o  of  thosa  gaudy  trappings 
with  which,  at]my  expease,  thou  hast  decorated  thyself,  and  restored 
th#a  to  that  threadbare  state  from  which  mistaken  confidence  raacued 
you— then  may  reflection,  like  the  gnawings  of  that  worm  which 
•‘never  dies,”  render  thy  existence  doubly  irksome  by  contrasting 
wietcheduess  and  want  with  opulence  and  ease.  AU  persons  are 
-  forbid  trusting  my  wife  Eliza,  on  my  account,  as  I  will  pay  no  debt* 
|  of  her  contracting  after  this  date. 

BOSTWICK  HURD. 


Huntington,  October  2,  1822. 

TO  Mil,  BOSTWICK  HURD. 

Scarcely  another  man,  and  1  am  sure  bo  woman  could  bo  found, 
of  mind  sufficiently  comprehensive,  of  thought  sufficiently  dignified, 
and  of  sensibility  sufficiently  tender,  nice,  and  delicate,  to  reach 
the  sublimity  ar.d  “  pompous  inanity”  of  your  public  notice  of  me. 
Your  depth  of  intellect,  the  effulgence  of  your  ideas,  the  brillaDce, 

1  radiance,  and  splendor  of  their  combinations,  the  sweet  suavity 
,  and  decorum  of  your  style,  the  diarrhoea  of  your  words,  the 
I  exhubtranco  aod  display  of  your  faucy,  the  glowing  efferyek- 
I  cence  of  your  imagination,  are  indeed  surpassing,  wonderful  and 
interesting.  Panegyric  is  fulsome,  “  but  praise  is  comely,”  and  is  a 
!  tributary  ineed  justly  due  to  merit.  With  all  this  good  opinion  of 
you,  1  think  no  earthly  being  could  be  found  who,  as  you  have  done, 
would  address  an  innocent  woman,  unless  the  “  dark  and  benighted 
1  corners  of  his  soul”  were  inspired  by  pestiferous  whispers  of  some 
!  fiend-like  messenger  from  the  regions  of  malice,  within  the  breasts 
i  of  whose  inhabitants  festering,  rankle  hate  and  spite,  and  every  bane¬ 
ful  nnd  deleterious  passion,  and  where  their  “  worm  dieth  not  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched,”  most  or  all  which  you  say  is,  to  “  pray 
that  irksome  reflection”  may  arrest  me;  to  imprecate  evils  and 
curses  on  a  woman  chargeable  by  you  with  no  sort  of  crime:  ru>,  not 
with  eveu  the  semblance  of  wrong,  except  the  unfortunate 
and  much  regretted,  and  sincerely  repented  criminality 
of  giving  her  young  and  tender  hand,  matrimonially ; 
to  the  paw  of  a  barbarian  of  nearly  twice  her  years,  and  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  his  immense  “  opulence/’  For  this  1  own  I  have  na 
apology,  but  that  indiscretion,  not  unfrequently  found  in  females 
with  the  experience  only  of  years  l” ss  than  sixteen  ;  the  urgency  of 
friends,  and  the  prevalent  intercession  and  solicitation  of  Mr.  Hurd’s 
great  native  talents,  aided  !>y  superior  cultivation,  and  cursed  with 
,un  unconquerable  perseverance.  You  “pray,”  after  I  shall  have 
worn  out  my  present  apparel,  at  the  expense  of  your  “  opulence,”  a 
sum  indeed  vast  and  cuuiberous,  the  aggregate  of  six  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  dollurs,  for  which  you  have,  for  aught  J  know,  been  obliged  to 
sell  the  numerous  acres,  or  expansive  pittance  of  your  patrimonial 
estates,  that  “reflection  like  a  never  dying  worm”  may  ren¬ 
der  my  existence  “  irksome.”  That  heart  which  wishes 
another  evil,  without  surmise  of  the  least  impropriety  of 
conduct,  or  the  sma'lest  inditcr-nton,  must  be  black  indeed. 
—  Moreover,  if  you  will  lettle  aecouuts,  and  honestly  pay  for 
washing,  knitting,  sewing,  spinning,  and  mother  for  weaving,  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  balance  to  buy  me  at  least  one  suit  more  of  rich, 
fine,  variegated  and  beautiful  calico  at  12  1-2  to  18  cents  per  yard, 
Which  will  tally  with  the  “  brilliant  decorations”  jets.  name  at  the 
expense  of  your  “  opulent ”  treasury. 

Go,  miscreant,  go ! 

Dost  bid  “  Adlsu!”  thon  silly  Elf! 

Echo  replies,  same  to  yourself. 

A  s/sett  farewell,  a  long  “  Adieu  !” 

Po'or  Bostw;ck  Hurd,  1  bid  to  you  ; 

But  wish  thee  well,  whate’er  thy  course  is. 

Bo  blessings  thine,  but  never  curses. 

Who  would  live  with  a  man  without  any  brains,  whoso  thick  hollow 
skull  oti  a  rap,  would  ring  like  an  empty  gill  cup,  if  his  coat,  vest, 
and  pantaloons  were  lined  with  all  the  Bank  bills  of  all  the  banks  rn 
Christendom,  and  his  coffers  stored  with  all  the  gold  coin,  dollar* 
dimes  and  cents  in  all  their  vaults?  Notwithstanding  your  cruel 
imprecations  of  curses  causeless  upon  me,  without  the  challenge  of 
the  least  thing  incorrect  on  my  part,  from  the  respect  I  have  to  de¬ 
cency,  and  the  claims  of  unfortunate  matrimony,  with  tny  Christian 
name,  though  with  infinite  regret  and  mortification  I  associate  yours, 
and  subscribe  mvself,  ELIZA  HURD. 

Huntington ,  bee.  S, 


“  MR.  THOMAS  II03DES  TO  HIS  FRIEND  THE  EARL  OF 

DEVONSHIRE. 

“  My  Noble  Loan,  "  Paris,  Jan.  10,  1649. 

n  1  have  long  owed  your  Lordship  for  a  letter,  which  I  received  at 
Tours;  but,  that  place  affording  no  news,  I  delayed  answering  is 
till  I  arrived  hero.  For  your  question,  *  Why  a  man  remember- 
less  of  his  own  face,  which  he  often  secs  in  a  glass,  than  the  face  of 
it  friend  that  ho  has  not  seen  for  a  great  time’?— My  opinion  is  get 
neral,  is  that  a  man  remembers  best  those  faces  whereof  he  has  had 
the  greatest  impressions ;  and  that  tho  impressions  arc  the  greater 
For  the  oftener  seeing  them,  and  the  longer  staying  upon  the  sight 
of  them.  Now,  you  know,  men  look  upon  their  own  laces  but  for 
short  fits  ;  but  upon  their  friend’s  faces,  long  time  together,  whitest 
they  discourse  together :  so  that  a  man  may  receave  a  great- 
or  impression  from  1 1  is  friend  s  face  in  a  day,  than  from  his 
own  in  a  year;  and,  according  to  this  impression,  the  image 
will  be  fresher  in  his  mind.  Besides,  the  sight  of  ones  friend  s 
face  two  homes  together,  is  of  greater  force  to  impress  the  image  of 
it,  than  the  same  quantity  of  time  by  intermissions.  For  the  inter¬ 
missions  do  easily  deface  that  which  is  but  lightly  imprinted.  In 
general!,  I  think,  that,  That  lasteth  longer  in  the  memory,  which 
hath  been  strongrier  receaved  by  the  sense. 

“  For  tho  news.  The  King  has  been  compelled  by  the  FVondeurs 
to  quit  his  capital,  at  the  very  time  when  the  treaty  of  Munster 
renders  his  power  respectable  over  all  Europe.  He  withdrew  to  St. 
German’s,  the  6th  inst.  at  night;  and  on  the  7th,  the  Prince  of 
Goode,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  d’ Orleans,  formed  the  blockade 
of  Paris.  Alas!  my  worthy  Lord,  how  little  is  my  situation  im¬ 
proved; — I  quilted  England,  tired  of  its  troubles;  and  here  find 
myself  as  badly  off  as  I  was  when  in  mine  own  country  !  i  remain 
my  Noble  Lord.” 

Your  Lordship’s  most  faythfull  and  most  hnmbie  servant, 

“  THOMAS  HOBBES.” 

It  is  well  known  that  Hobbes  was  much  pleased  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  Epitaph,  which  was  made  for  him  a  considerable  time  before 
his  death  “  This  is  the  Philosopher’s  stone.” 

Some  years  since  a  country  lad  who  was  employed  by  the 1 
Rev.  Mr.  Flail,  the  late  Afchdeacon  of  Dorset,  to  go  to  the  Post- j 
Office  for  his  letters,  addressed  the  Postmaster  thus;  "  Zur,  hav  ye 
got  any  letters  vor  measter?”  The  Postmaster  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  began  to  calculate  the  postage  of  the  letters  ;  upon 
which  the  boy  said,  “  I  hope,  zi.\  you  will  let  1  hav’em  so  chcap  as 
you  can,  vof  measter  do  aleways  pay  ready  money  vor’ern.  — Salts- 
bury  Paper,  


<J\TAFOLEOA’S 
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CASKS’ 


The  following  are  extracts  from  these  publications  :— 

RETURN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  TO  THE  ELYSBE,  AFTER  THE 
BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

Tuesday,  June  20th,  1815 _ Heard  of  the  Emperor’s  return  to 

the  Elvsee  Palace :  placed  myself  in  immediate  attendance  there. 

Napoleon  had  just  lost  a  great  battle.  The  Emperor,  still  covered 
with  dust  from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  was  on  the  point  of  hurrying 
into  the  midst  of  them  (Chamber  of  Representatives),  there  to  ex¬ 
pose  our  dangers  and  resources,  and  to  declare  that  his  personal  in¬ 
terests  should  never  be  a  barrier  to  the  happiness  of  France,  thence 
to  quit  Paris  immediately.  It  is  said  that  several  persons  dissuaded 
him  from  this  step,  by  leading  him  to  apprehend  an  approaching 
ferment  amongst  the  deputies.  ' 

THE  ABDICATION. 

21st.— The  best  intentioned  and  most  influential  members  of  the 
national  representation  have  been  tampered  witlt  all  last  evening 
and  all  night  by  certain  persons,  who,  if  their  word  is  to  be  taken, 
produce  aut, hemic  documents  and  demi-official  paperB  guaranteeing 
the  safety  of  France,  by  the  mere  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  as  they 
pretend. 

This  opinion  had  become  so  strong  this  morning,  that  it  seemed 
irresistible  :  the  president  of  the  assembly,  the  first  men  in  the 
state,  and  the  Emperor’s  particular  friends,  come  to  supplicate  that 
fee  will  save  France  by  abdicating.  Though  by  n»  means  convinced, 
yet  the  Emperor  answers  with  magnanimity  s— fie  abdicates  ! 

The  documents  and  state  papers,  which  have  produced  such  a  pow¬ 
erful  sensation,  and  brought  about  the  grand  event  of  this  day,  are 
said  to  be  official  communications  of  MM.  Fouche  and  Metternich, 
in  which  the  latter  guarantees  Napoleon  II.  and  the  regency,  in  case 
of  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor.  These  communications  must  have 
been  long  carried  on  unknown  to  Napoleon.  M.  Fouche  must  have 
a  furious  partiality  for  clandestine  operations.  It  is  well  known  that 
his  first  disgrace,  which  took  place  several  years  ago,  arose  from  his ! 
having  opened  Borne  negotiations  with  England  of  his  own  accord, 
without  the  Emperor’s  knowledge :  he  has  in  fact  always  shown  the; 
greatest  obliquity  in  affairs  of  moment. 

THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  PRESENTED  TO  THE  EM¬ 


PEROR.  : 

23d  and  24tli. — The  acclamations  and  interest  without,  continued 
at  the  Elysee.  I  presented  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Emperor,  who,  in  dismissing  them,  directed  the  Dukei 
Deeres  to  see  them  out.  The  Emperor’s  brothers,  Joseph,  Lucien, 
and  Jerome,  were  introduced  frequently  through  the  day,  and  con¬ 
versed  with  him  tor  some  time. 

As  usual,  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  people  collected  round 
the  palace  in  the  evening :  their  numbers  were  constantly  increasing. 
Their  acclamations  and  the  interest  shown  for  the  Emperor  created 
considerable  uneasiness  amongst  the  different  factions.  The  fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  capital  now  became  so  great,  that  Napoleon  determined 
to  depart  on  the  following  day.  | 

THE  MINISTER  OF  MARINE  COMES  TO  MALMAISON. 

_  27th. — I  went  to  Paris  for  a  short  time  with  the  Minister  of  Ma¬ 
rine,  who  came  to  Malmaison,  on  business  respecting  the  frigates 
destined  for  the  Emperor.  He  read  me  the  instructions  drawn  out 
for  the  commanders,  said  his  Majesty  depended  on  my  zeal,  and  in¬ 
tended  taking  me  with  him;  adding  that  he  would  take  care  of  my 
family  during  my  absence. 

Napoleon  II.  is  proclaimed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  agitation  and  uncertainty  hourly  increased  in  the  capital,  tor 
the  enemy  was  at  the  gates.  On  reaching  Malmaison,  we  saw  the 
bridge  of  Chatou  in  flames  :  guards  were  posted  round  the  palace, 
and  it  became  prudent  to  remain  within  the  park  walls.  I  went  into 
the  Emperor’s  room,  and  described  how  Paris  had  appeared  to  me  ; 
stating  the  general  opinion  that  Fouche  openly  betrayed  the  national 
cause ;  and  that  the  hopes  of  all  patriots  were,  that  his  Majesty 
would  this  very  night  join  the  army,  who  loudly  called  for  him.  The 
Emperor  listened  to  me  with  an  air  of  deep  thought,  but  made  no 
reply,  and  I  withdrew  soon  after. 

NAPOLEON  QUITS  MALMAISON. 

Meanwhile  time  pressed.  When  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  the 
Emperor  sent  a  message  to  the  Provisional  Government  by  General 
Becker,  offering  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  merely  in 
the  rank  of  a  citizen;  adding,  that  after  having  repulsed  Blucher,  he 
would  continue  his  route.  On  the  refusal  of  this  offer,  we  left  Mal¬ 
maison  ;  the  Emperor  and  a  part  of  his  suite  taking  the  road  to  Roche¬ 
fort  by  Tours. 

5th— 7th.— At  Rochefort,  the  Emperor  no  longer  wore  a  military 
dress.  He  lived  at  the  prefecture  :  numbers  were  constantly  grouped 
round  the  ^house  ;  and  acclamation  continued  to  be  frequently  re¬ 
peated.  The  Emperor  appeared  two  or  three  times  at  the  balcony. 
Numerous  proposals  were  made  to  him,  both  by  Generals  who  came 
in  person,  and  others  who  sent  emissaries. 

On  our  leaving  theBellerophon  in  the  morning  to  visit  the  Superb , 
the  Emperor  stopped  short  in  front  ef  the  guard  drawn  upon  the 
quarter-deck  to  salute  him.  He  made  them  perform  several  move¬ 
ments,  giving  the  word  of  command  himself.  Having  desired  them 
fo  charge  bayonets,  and  perceiving  this  motion  was  not  performed 
altogether  in  the  French  manner,  he  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the 
soldiers,  put  the  weapons  aside  with  his  hands,  and  seized  a  musket 
f  rom  one  of  the  rear  rank,  with  which  he  went  through  the  exercise 
himself  according  to  our  method.  A  sudden  movement  and  change 
°^£?'?ntenaDce  amonK8t  the  officers  and  others  who  were  present 
sufficiently  expressed  their  astonishment  at  seeing  the  Em- 
ptr<iT  thus  carelessly  place  himself  amidst  English  bayonets,, 
some  of  which  came  in  contact  with  his  person.  This  cir-i 
cumstance  produced  a  most  striking  effect.  On  returning  from 
the  Superb ,  we  were  indirectly  questioned  on  the  subject,  and 
asked  whether  the  Emperor  had  ever  acted  in  the  same  way  with  his 
own  soldiers?  while  the  greatest  surprise  was  expressed  at  his  confi¬ 
dence.  Not  one  amongst  the  officers  had  formed  any  idea  of  Sove¬ 
reigns  who  could  thus  explain  and  execute  their  own  commands:  it 
was  therefore  easy  to  perceive  they  had  no  just  conception  of  the 
personag'  now  before  them,  notwithstanding  his  having  been  so 
marked  an  object  of  attention  and  curiosity  for  about  20  years. 

I  was  again  sent  for  by  the  Emperor,  who.  after  alluding  to  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects,  began  to  speak  of  St.  Helena,  asking  me  what  sort 
of  a  place  it  could  be  ?  whether  it  was  possible  to  exist  there  ?  and 
similar  questions.  “But,”  said  he,  “  after  all,  am  I  quite  sure  of 
going  there.  Is  a  man  dependent  on  others  when  he  wishes  that  his 
dependence  should  cease  ?  \\  e  continued  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  the 

<*bin;  he  seemed  calm,  tf.  'git  affected,  and  somewhat  absent. 

•j  x-  .  e.  ’  continued  the  Emperor,  “  I  have  sometimes  an 
idea  of  quitting  you,  anu  r  would  not  be  very  difficult ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  create  a  little  mental  excitement,  and  I  shall  soon  have 
escaped.  All  will  be  over  end  you  can  then  tranquilly  rejoin  your 
famines.  This  is  the  more  easy,  since  my  internal  principles  do  not 
oppose  any  bar  to  it;— I  am  or.e  of  those  who  conceive  that  the  pains 
of  the  other  world  were  orly  imagmed  as  a  counterpoise  to  those  in¬ 
adequate  allurements  */hicn  are  ohered  to  us  there.  God  can  never 
have  wirxed  suck  ^  t  adiction  to  his  infinite  goodness,  especially 
for  an  act  of  this  kind :  and  what  is  it,  after  all,  but  wishing  to  return 
to  him  a  little  sooner?1” 

I  remonstrated  warmly  agakst  such  notions.  Poets  and  philoso¬ 
phers  had  said  that  it  was  a  spectacle  worthv  of  the  Divinity  to  see 
men  struggling  with  fortune.  What  might  not  the  mere  change  of  a 
ministry,  death  of  a  prince,  that  of  a  confidant,  the  slightest  burst 

of  passion,  or  the  most  trifling  dispute,  briDg  about  ? 


“  buf^ar^n*wpBU^St^®  their  weight,”  said  the  ^ mperorj 
“  we  will  live  ^rhf°'n  thatu  de80la‘e  place?’?  “  Sire,”  I  replied, 
we  not  cniov  the  life  PfV'5  tbere  ‘8  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  us.  Do 
possess  M  mnt  t  Cf|sar  and  '^t  of  Alexander.  We  shall! 

Sire ! ,  “  B.  i.  .0 !" 


be'emuloved'.  wdl  wfr*te  our  memoirs.  Yes,  we  must 

ought fulfil  his  desfin^s"1  ',CUhe  pf  time’  Atter  a11’  a  maD 
also  be  accomplished.”  ^RLassumini/fr  *ra?d  dpc,rine:  let  -minef 
ease  and  even  gaiety  he  oWd  ™  lh'8  an  a,r  °j 

with  our  situation/  P  “  10  BubjectM  totallf  unconnected 

how^e  Jrew'trom  ?n^Ster^gall®ry  with  ‘.he  Emperor,  at  the  usual 
different  suibieer  a  under  b'8  waistcoat,  still  conversing  on  a  totally 
rnf  “  Takeilre  nf  ft!??  of  g,rdIe’  ?hi«h  he  handed  to  me,  say- 
t  under  mv  o  wn  {  mV  r?ithout  interrupting  him,  I  placed 

y  n  waistcoat.  The  Emperor  told  me,  soon  after,  that 
tt  contained  a  diamond  necklace,  worth  two  hundred  thousand  francs  | 
which  Queen  Hortensia  forced  him  to  accept  on  his  leaving  Mal¬ 
maison. 

After  our  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  t  frequently  spoke  of  returning 
the  necklace,  but  never  recived  any  reply.  Having  mentioned  the 
subject  again  when  we  were  at  Longwood,  Napoleon  drily  asked. 


“  Dow.it  annoy  you?”  “  No,  Sire,”  was  my  answer;  u  Keep 
it  then,”  said  he.  From  wearing  the  girdle  so  long,  the  necklace! 
became,  as  it  were,  identified  with  my  person  ;  and  I  thought  so  lit¬ 
tle  about  it,  that  it  was  not  till  some  days  after  my  being  torn  from 
Longwood,  and  by  the  merest  accident,  that  it  recurred  to  my  me¬ 
mory.  Before  quitting  the  island,  I  had  the  inexpressible  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  the  necklace  had  reached  the  hands  of  the  Em¬ 
peror. 

I  need  scarcely  observe^  that  the  English  are  accustomed  to  remain 
a  long  time  at  table  after  the  dessert,  drinking  and  conversing :  the 
Emperor,  already  tired  by  the  tedious  dinner,  could  never  have  en¬ 
sured  this  custom,  and  he  rose,  therefore,  from  the  first  day,  imme- 
jdiately  after  coffee  had  been  handed  round,  and  went  out  on  deck, 
followed  by  the  Grand  Marshal  and  myself.  This  disconcerted  the 
Admiral,  who  took  occasion  to  express  his  surprise  to  his  officers  ; 
but  Madame  Bertrand,  whose  maternal  language  is  English, warmly 
j  replied,  “  Do  not  forget.  Admiral,  that  ycur  guest  is  a  man  who 
has  governed  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  anti  that  Kings  once  con¬ 
tended  for  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  his  table.”  “Very  true,” 
rejoined  the  Admiral ;  and  this  officer,  who  possesses  good  sense,  a 
becoming  pliability  of  manners,  and  sometimes  much  elegance,  did 
his  utmost  from  that  moment  to  accommodate  the  Emperor  in  his 
;  habits.  He  shortened  the  time  of  sitting  at  table,  ordering  coffee 
for  Napoleon,  and  those  who  accompanied  him,  even  before  the  rest 
I  of  the  company  had  finished  their  dinner. 

After  the  preliminary  remarks  on  the  weather,  the  ship’s  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  winds,  Napoleon  used  to  start  a  subject  of  conver¬ 
sation,  or  revive  that  of  the  preceding  or  some  ether  former  day; 
and  when  he  had  taken  eight  or  nine  turns,  the  whole  length  of 
the  deck,  he  would  seat  himself  on  the  second  gun  from  the  gang¬ 
way,  on  the  larboard  side.  The  midshipmen  soon  observed  this 
habitual  predilection,  so  that  the  cannon  was  thenceforth  called 
the  Emperor' a  gun. 

The  King  of  France,  said  Napoleon,  wrote  a  letter,  which  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  Le  Bran,  who  had  it  from  the  Abbe  de  Mon- 
tesquiou,  the  secret  agent  of  the  Prince  at  Paris.  This  letter,  which 
was  written  in  a  very  laboured  style,  contained  the  following  para¬ 
graph  ; — “  You  delay  long  to  restore  me  my  throne.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  you  may  allow  favourable  moments  to  escape.  You  can¬ 
not  complete  the  happiness  of  France  without  me,  nor  can  I  serve 
France  without  you.  Hasten,  then,  aad  specify  yourself  the  places 
which  you  would  wish  your  friends  to  possess.” 

To  this  letter  the  First  Consul  replied— “  I  have  your  Royal 
Highness’s  letter;  I  have  always  felt  deep  interest  in  your  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  those  of  your  family.  You  must  not  think  of  appearing  in 
France :  you  could  not  do  so  without  passing  over  a  hundred  thousand 
jdead  bodies.  I  shall,  however,  be  always  eager  to  do  every  thing 
'that  may  tend  to  alleviate  your  fate,  or  enable  you  to  forget  your 
misfortunes.” 

j  The  overtures  made  by  the  Count  dkArtois  possessed  still  more  ele¬ 
gance  and  address.  He  commissioned,  as  the  bearer  of  them,  the 
Duchess  de  Guiche,  a  lady  whose  fascinating  manners  and  personal 
graces  were  calculated  to  assist  her  in  the  important  negotiation.  She 
easily  got  access  to  Madame  Buonaparte,  with  whom  all  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  old  Court  came  easily  in  contact.  She  breakfasted  with 
her  at  Malmaison ;  and  the  conversation  turning  on  London,  the 
emigrants,  and  the  French  Princes,  Madame  de  Guiche  mentioned 
that,  as  she  happened  a  few  days  before  to  be  at  the  house  of  the  Count 
d’Artois,  she  had  heard  some  person  ask  the  Prince  what  he  intended 
to  do  for  the  First  Consul,  in  the  event  of  his  restoring  the  Bourbons; 
and  that  the  Prince  had  replied : — “  I  would  immediately  make  him 
Constable  of  the  kingdom,  and  every  thing  else  he  might  choose.  But 
even  that  would  not  be  enough  :  we  would  raise  on  the  Carrousel  a 
lofty  and  magnificent  column,  surmounted  with  a  statue  of  Buona¬ 
parte  crowning  the  Bourbons.” 

As  soon  as  the  first  Consul  entered,  which  he  did  very  shortly 
after  breakfast,  Josephine  eagerly  repeated  to  him  the  circumstance 
which  the  Duchess  had  related.  “  And  did  you  not  reply,”  said 
her  husband,  “  that  the  corpse  of  the  first  Consul  would  have  been 
made  the  pedestal  of  the  column  ?”  The  charming  Duchess  was 
still  present ;  the  beauties  of  her  countenance,  her  eyes,  and  her 
words,  were  directed  to  the  success  ef  her  commission.  She  said 
she  was  so  delighted,  she  did  not  know  how  she  should  ever  be 
able  sufficiently  to  acknowledge  the  favour  which  Madame  Buona¬ 
parte  had  procured  her,  of  seeing  and  hearing  so  distinguished  a 
man — so  great  a  hero,  it  was  all  in  vain  :  the  Duchess  de  Guiche 
received  orders  that  very  night  to  quit  Paris.  The  charms  of  the 
emissary  were  too  well  calculated  to  alarm  Josephine,  to  induce 
her  to  say  any  thing  very  urgent  in  her  favour,  and  next  day  the 
Duchess  was  on  her  way  to  the  frontier. 


It  is,  however,  absolutely  false  that  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  at 


subsequent  period,  made  overtures  or  propositions  to  the  Princes 
touching  the  cession  of  their  rights,  or  their  renunciation  of  the 
crown  ;  though  such  statements  have  been  made  in  some  pompous 
declarations,  profusely  circulated  through  Europe. 

A  religious  party  was  fomenting  civil  discord  in  the  State,  by 
secretly  circulating  bulls  and  letters  from  the  Pope.  They  were 
shown  to  a  Councillor  of  State  appointed  to  superintend  religious 
worship;  and  who,  if  he  did  not  himself  circulate  them,  at  least 
neither  prevented  nor  denounced  their  circulation.  This  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  Emperor  suddenly  challenged  him  with  the  fact  in 
open  Council— “  What  could  have  been  your  motive.  Sir  ?”  said 
he:  “  were  you  influenced  by  your  religious  principles?  If  so,  why 
are  you  here?  I  use  no  control  over  the  conscience  of  any  man.  Did 
I  force  you  to  become  my  Councillor  of  State  ?  On  the  contrary, 
you  solicited  the  post  a*  a  high  favour.  You  are  the  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  not  some  per. 
sonal  claim  to  that  honour ;  you  had  nothing^  to  recommend  you  but 
the  inheritance  of  your  father’s  services.  You  took  a  personal  oath 
to  me  ;  how  could  your  religious  feelings  permit  you  openly  to  violate 
that  oath,  as  you  have  just  now  done  ?  Speak,  however  ;  you  are  here 
in  confidence ;  your  colleagues  shall  b.e  your  judges.  Your  crime  is  a 
great  one,  Sir.  A  conspiracy  for  the  commission  of  a  violent  act  is 
stopped  as  soon  as  we  seize  the  arm  that  holds  the  poniard  :  but  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  influence  the  public  mind  has  no  end;  it  is  like  a  train  of  gun¬ 
powder,  Perhaps,  at  this  very  moment,  whole  towns  are  thrown  into  j 
commotion  through  your  fault !”  The  Coumillor,quite  confused, said  ; 
nothing  in  reply :  the  first  appeal  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact. 


the  members  of  the  Council,  to  the  majority  of  whom  t’his'even’t 1 
v»b  quite  unexpected,  were  struck  with  astonishment,  and  observed 
irofound  silence.  “  Why,”  continued  the  Emperor,  “  did  you  not 
lecordiflg  to  the  obligation  imposed  by  vour  oath,  discover  to  me  the 
riminal  and  his  plots?  Am  I  not  at  all  times  accessible  to  ever v  nnf> 
if  you  ?"  “  Sire,”  said  the  Councillor,  at  length  venturing  to  re 
ily,  “  he  was  my  cousin.”  “  Your  crime  is  then  the  greater  Sir  ' 
eplied  the  Emperor  sharply  :  “  your  kinsman  could  only  have  been 
ilaced  in  office  at  your  solicitation :  from  that  moment  all  the  re 
ponsibility  devolved  on  you.  When  I  look  upon  a  man  as  entirely 
evoted  to  me,  as  your  situation  ought  to  render  you,  all  who  are 
onnected  with  him,  and  all  for  whom  h  ebecomes  responsible  from 
hat  time  require  no  watching.  These  are  my  maxims,"  The  accused 
oember  still  remained  silent,  and  the  Emperor  continued  :  “  The 
luties  which  a  Councillor  ofStatc  owes  to  meare  immense.  You  Sir 
ave  violated  those  duties,and  you  hold  the  office  no  longer.  Begone  let 
ie  never  see  you  here  again  !”  The  disgraced  Councillor,  as  he  was 
rithdrawing,  passed  very  near  the  Emperor:  the  latter  looked  at  him 
nd  said,  “  I  am  sincerely  grieved  at  this, Sir,  for  the  services  of  yoUr 
ither  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory.”  When  he  was  gone,  the  Em- 1 
eror  added.  “  I  hope  such  a  scene  as  this  may  never  oe  renewed  • 
has  done  me  too  much  harm.  I  am  not  distrustful,  but  may  be- 
ome  so  !  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  surrounded  by  every  party  • 
have  placed  near  my  person  even  emigrants  and  soldiers  of  the  ar¬ 
ty  of  Conde  :  and  though  it  was  wished  to  induce  them  to  assassi- 
afre  me,  yet,  to  do  them  justice,  they  have  continued  faithful.  Since 
have  held  the  reins  of  government,  this  is  the  first  individual  em- 
loyed  about  me  by  whom  I  have  been  betrayed.”  And  then,  turn- 
lg  towards  AI.  Loure,  who  took  notes  of  the  debates  of  the  Council 
f  State,  he  said,  write  down  betrayed — do  you  hear!” 

In  one  of  our  nightly  walks,  the  Emperor  told  me  that  he  had  in 
ie  course  of  his  life  been  much  attached  to  two  women  of  very  dif- 
irent  characters.  The  one  was  the  votary  of  art  and  the  graces  ; 
ie  other  was  all  innocence  and  simple  nature  :  and  each,  he  ob’ 
irved,  had  a  very  high  degree  of  merit. 

The  first,  in  no  moment  of  her  life  ever  assumed  a  position  or  at- ! 
tude  that  was  not  pleasing  or  captivating ;  it  was  imposible  to  take 
er  by  surprise,  or  make  her  feel  the  least  inconvenience.  She  em. 
loyed  every  resource  of  art  to  heighten  natural  attractions ;  but  with 
ich  ingenuity  as  to  render  every  trace  of  allurement  imperceptible, 
'he  other,  on  the  contrary,  never  suspected  that  any  thing  was  to  be 
ained  by  innocent  artifice.  The  one  was  always  somewhat  short  of 
ie  truth  of  nature ;  the  other  was  altogether  frank  and  open,  and 
as  a  stranger  to  subterfuge.  The  first  never  asked  her  husband  for 
ny  thing,  but  she  was  in  debt  to  every  one ;  the  second  freely  ask- 
1  whenever  she  wanted,  which,  however,  very  seldom  happened  ; 
nd  she  never  thought  of  receiving  any  thing  without  immediately 
tying  for  it. Both  were  amiable  and  gentle  in  disposition, and  strong. 

'  attached  to  their  husbands.  But  it  must  already  have  been  guess- 
1  who  they  are  ;  and  those  who  have  ever  seen  them  will  not  fail  to 
icognise  the  two  Empresses. 

The  Emperor  declared  that  he  had  uniformly  experienced  from 
)th  the  greatest  equality  of  temper  and  most  implicit  obedience. 

The  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa  was  consummated  atFontaineblcau, ! 
^mediately  after  her  arrival.  The  Emperor,  setting  aside  all  the 
tquette  that  had  previously  been  arranged,  went  to  meet  her,  and  in 
sgutse  got  into  her  carriage.  She  was  agreeably  surprised  when  she  | 
scovered  him.  Sheitad  always  been  given  to  understand  that  Ber- j 
iter,  who  had  married  her  by  proxy  at  Vienna,  in  person  and  age 
cactly  resembled  the  Emperor;  she,  however,  signified  that  she  ob- 
rved  a  very  pleasing  difference  between  them. 

Maria  Louisa’s  marriage,  said  the  Emperor,  was  proposed  and  con- 
uded  under  the  same  forms  and  conditions  as  that  of  Alarie-Antoi- 
jtte,  whose  contract  was  adopted  as  a  model.  After  the  repudiation 
Josephine,  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Emperor  of 
ussta  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  hand  of  one  of  his  sisters; ' 
le  difficulties  rested  merely  in  the  settling  of  certain  points 
ilative  to  religion.  Prince  Eugene,  conversing  with  AI.  de 
rhwartzenberg,  learned  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would 
’j  °^ct  a  union  between  Napoleon  and  his  daughter ; 
id  this  information  was  communicated  to  the  Emperor.  A 
mnctl  was  convoked  to  decide  whether  an  alliance  with  Russia 
Austria  would  be  most  advantageous.  Eugene  .and  Talley- 
,1,^ere  for,  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  Cambaceres  against 
l  he  majority  were  in  favour  of  an  Archduchess.  Eugene  was 
(pointed  to  make  the  official  overture,  and  the  Alinister  tor  Foreign 
traits  was  empowered  to  sign  it  that  very  day,  if  an  opportunity 
lould  present  nsetl ;  which  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Russia  took  umbrage  at  this ;  she  thought  herself  trifled  with, 
ougn  without  just  ground.  Nothing  of  an  obligatory  nature  had 
t  transpired;  both  parties  remained  perfectly  free.  Political 
terests  predominated  over  every  thing. 

The  Empress  conceived  thetenderest  affection  for  the  Duchess  de 
lontebello.  This  lady  had  atone  time  a  chance  of  being  Queen  of 
[jam.  r  erninand  VII,  when  at  Valencey,  requested  the  Emperor’s 
irmission  to  marry  Afadcmoiselle  de  Tascher,  cousin-german  of 
jsephme;  he  even  proposed  to  marry  the  young  lady,  in  her  own; 
ime,  after  the  example  of  the  Prince  of  Baden,  who  married  Ala-j 
nuoiselle  de  Beauharnaie.  The  Emperor,  who  already  contemplat- 
1  the  separation  of  Josephine,  refused  his  consent  to  the  match,  not' 
ishing  by  this  connexion  to  add  to  the  difficulties  that  already  stood 
the  way  of  his  divorce.  Ferdinand  then  solicited  the  hand  of  the 
uebess  de  Montebello,  or  of  any  other  French  lady  whofii  the’ 
mperor  might  think  proper  to  adopt. 

The  following  anecdote  will  afford  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in 
hich  Aladame  de  Alontcsquiou  managed  the  King  of  Rome.  The 
jartments  of  the  young  Prince  were  on  the  ground  floor, and  looked 
it  on  the  court  ot  the  Tuileries.  At  almost  every  hour  in  the  day,  | 
irfibers  of  people  were  lookinginatthewindow,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
m. One  day  when  he  was  in  a  violent  fit  of  passion,and  rebelling  furi- 
lsly  against  the  authority  of  Aladame  de  Afonfesquiou,she  immedi-i 
ely  Ordered  all  the  shutters  to  be  closed.  The  child,  surprised  at  the 
idden  darkness,  asked  Alaman  Quiou,  as  he  used  to  call  her,  what 
all  meant?  “  I  love  you  too  well,”  she  replied,  “not  to  hide  your 
f^m  tbe  crowd  in  the  court-yard.  You,  perhaps,  will  one 
ty  be  called  to  govern  all  those  people,  and  what  would  they  say 
they  saw  you  in  such  a  fit  of  rage?  Do  you  think  they  would 
erj?iay  y,ouJ  tbey  knew  you  to  be  so  wicked?”  Upon  which 
echild  asked  her  pardon,  and  promised  never  again  to  give  way  to 
ich  fits  ot  anger  , 

Alaria- Louisa  confessed  to  the  Emperor,  that  when  her  marriage 
ith  him  was  first  proposed,  she  could  not  help  feeling  a  kind  of  ter- 
r,  owing  to  the  accounts  she  had  heard  of  Napoleon  from  the  indi- 
auals  ot  her  family.  When  she  mentioned  these  reports  to  her 
icles,  the  Archdukes,  who  wore  very  urgent  for  the  marriage,  they 
plied—  I  hat  was  all  very  true,  while  he  was  our  enemy  ;  but 
e  case  is  altered  now.” 

an  'den  °f  sympathy  and  good  will  with  which 
e  ?,  e.^cn5  m®,raber8  of  the  Austrian  family  were  taught  to  regard 
e,  said  the  Emperor,  “  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  one  of  the 
>ung  Archdukes  frequently  burned  his  dolls,  which  he  called  roast- 
g  Napoleon.  He  afterwards  declared  he  would  not  roast  me  any 
ore,  .or  he  loved  me  very  much,  because  1  had  given  his  sister 
miisa  plenty  of  monev  to  buy  him  playthings.” 

Since  my  return  to  Europe,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
ining  trie  sentiments  entertained  by  the  House  of  Ausiria  towards 
apoieon.  In  derm  any,  a  person  of  distinction  informed  me,  that 
lying  had  a  Private  audience  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  during  his 
1  r  in  Italy  in  1816;  the  conversation  turned  on  Napoleon.  Francis 


spoke  of  him  in  tlie  most  respectful  terms.  One  might  also  have 
supposed,  said  my  informant,  that  he  still  regarded  him  as  the  ruler  I 
ot  France,  and  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  captivity  at  St.  Helena.! 
He  never  alluded  to  him  by  any  other  title  than  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon. 

I  learned  from  the  same  individual  that  the  Archduke  John,when 
in  Italy,  visited  a  rotunda,  on  the  ceiling  of  which  was  painted  a  cele¬ 
brated  action,  of  whichNapoleon  was  the  hero. As  he  raised  his  head 
to  look  at  the  painting,  his  ljat  fell  off,  and  one  of  his  attendants 
1  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  “Let  it  be,”  said  he  ;  “  it  is  thus  that  1  should 
contemplate  the  man  who  is  there  portrayed.” 

The  Empress  Alaria-Louisa  complained,  that  when  she  quitted 
France  AI.  de  Talleyrand  reserved  to  himself  the  honour  of  demand¬ 
ing  from  her  the  restitution  of  the  crown  jewels,  and  ascertaining 
whether  they  had  been  restored  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness. 

In  1814,  during  the  disasters  of  France,  many  tempting  and  bril¬ 
liant  proposals  were  made  to  Prince  Eugene.  An  Austrian  General 
offered  him  the  crown  of  Italy,  in  the  name  of  the  allies,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  joining  them.  This  offer  afterwards  came  from  a  still 
higher  source,  and  was  several  times  repeated.  During  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor,  there  had  been  some  idea  of  raising  the  Prince  to  a 
throne;  and  those  of  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Poland,  were  thought  of. 

On  the  distribution  of  states  in  1814,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  frequently  visited  the  Empress  Josephine  at  Alalmaison,  signi- 
i  fied  a  wish  to  procure  for  her  son  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa.  Eugene, 
however,  declined  this  proposition,  at  the  instigation  of  the  ruling 
diplomatist,  who  falsely  flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  something 
better. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  honour¬ 
ed  Prince  Eugene  with  particular  marks  of  favour,  insisted  that  he 
should  be  made  the  sovereign  of  at  least  300,000  subjects.  He  testified 
the  sincerest  friendship  for  him,  and  they  were  every  day  seen  walk¬ 
ing  about  together  arm  in  arm.  The  landing  at  Cannes  put  a  period, 
it  not  to  the  sentiment  at  least  to  the  manifestation  of  it ;  and 
changed  the  political  interests  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Alexander  on  several  occasions  mani¬ 
fested  a  marked  and  decided  dislike  to  him.  In  181 5  he  was  the 
promoter  of  the  second  crusade  against  Napoleon  :  he  directed  every 
hostile  measure  with  the  utmost  degree  of  malice,  and  seemed  to 
make  it  almost  a  personal  affair  ;  alleging  as  the  cause  of  his  aversion 
that  he  had  been  deceived  and  trifled  with. 

The  fatality  attending  the  military  movements  was  such,  that  the 
Allies  entered  Paris  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet. 
'  Alexander’s  famous  declaration  against  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and 
his  family  was  also  made  without  the  Austrian  Power  being  con¬ 
sulted  ;  and  the  Count  d’Artois  only  entered  France  by  contriving  to 
:  slip  in  secretly  in  spite  of  the  orders  at  the  Austrian  head-quarters, 
where  he  had  been  refused  passports. 

It  appears  that  Austria,  on  the  retreat  from  AIoscow,  exerted  sin¬ 
cere  efforts  in  l»ondon  for  negotiating  a  peace  withNapoleon  ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  was  all-powerful  in  London,  and  no 
proposals  for  peace  were  listened  to.  The  armistice  ot  Dresden  then 
arrived,  and  Austria  declared  herself  favourable  to  war. 

During  this  interval  the  Austrian  Alinister  in  London  could  never 
obtain  a  hearing.  He  however  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  English  capita!,  and  left  it  only  when  the  Allies  had  reached  the 
hehrt  of  France,  and  when  Cord  Castlereagh  felt  a  momentary  fore¬ 
boding  that  the  heroic  success  of  Napoleon  might  render  negotiations 
indispensable. 

If  this  Minister  had  not  previously  been  sent  to  London,he  would 
have  been  destined  forParis ;  and  there,  probably, his  influence  might 
havs  brought  about  a  turn  of  negotiations  different  from  those  which 
arose  during  his  absence  between  the  Tuileries  and  Vienna. 

In  the  height'of  the  crisis  he  found  himself  detained  in  England 
as  if  by  force.  In  his  impatience  to  reach  the  grand  centre  of  nego- 
iiaiion8,he  quitted  his  post  and  proceeded  to  Holland,  braving  the  fury 
of  the  tempest.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  on  the  theatre  of  events, 
than  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Dizier  ;  but  the  rate  of 
France  was  then  decided,  though  the  fact  was  not  yet  known  at  the 
French  head-quarters.  Alexander  was  entering  Paris. 

The  Austrian  Minister  in  London  exerted  every  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  passport  to  enable  him  to  join  his  Sovereign  by  passing  through 
Calais  and  Paris,  but  in  vain.  This  circumstance,  whether  acci¬ 
dental  or  premeditated,  was  another  fatality  :  but  for  this  disappoint, 
ment  the  Austrian  Minister  would  have  reached  Paris  before  the 
Allies— would  have  joined  Alaria  Louisa — would  have  defeated  the 
last  projects  of  AI.  de  Talleyrand,  and  would  have  altogether  pro¬ 
duced  new  combinations. 

Opinion  was  divided  in  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  One  party  was  for 
the  union  with  Francs ;  the  other  was  for  the  alliance  with  Russia. 
Intrigue  or  chance  decided  in  favour  of  Russia,  and  Austria  was  thus 
merely  led  on.  ' 

15th. — Immediately  after  dinner  the  Emperor  walked  in  his  fa¬ 
vourite  path.  He  had  his  coffee  carried  down  to  him  in  the  garden, 
and  he  drank  it  as  he  walked  about.  The  conversation  turned  on 
love.  I  must  have  made  some  very  fine  and  sentimental  remarks  on 
this  important  subject ;  for  the  Emperor  laughed  at  what  he  styled  my 
prattle,  and  said  that  he  understood  none  of  my  romantic  verbiage. 
Then,  speaking  with  an  air  of  levity,  he  wished  to  make  me  believe 
that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  sensations  than  sentiments. 
I  made  free  to  remark,  that  he  was  trying  to  be  thought  worse 
than  he  was  described  to  be  in  the  authentic  but  very  secret 
accounts  that  were  circulated  about  the  palace.  “  And  what  was  said 
of  me?”  resumed  he,  with  an  air  of  gaiety.  “Sire,”  I  replied, 
“  it  is  understood,  that  when  in  the  summit  of  your  power,  you 
suffered  yourself  to  be  enslaved  by  the  chains  of  love  ;  that  you  be¬ 
came  a  hero  of  romance.  In  short,  that  you  conceived  an  attach¬ 
ment  for  a  lady  in  humble  circumstances ;  that  you  wrote  her  above 
a  dozen  love-letters  ;  and  that  her  power  over  you  prevailed  so  far 
as  to  comnel  you  to  disguise  yourself,  and  to  visit  her  secretly  and 
alone,  and  at  her  own  residence  in  the  heart  of  Paris.”  “  And  how 
came  this  to  be  known?”  said  he,  smiling ;  which  of  course  amounted 
to  an  admission  of  the  fact.  “  And  it  was  doubtless  added,”  con- 
tinued  he,  “  that  this  was  the  most  imprudent  act  of  my  whole  life ; 
for  had  my  mistress  proved  treacherous,  what  might  not  have  been 
my  late — alone  and  disguised,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  w?,j 
placed,  amidst  the  snares  with  which  I  was  surrounded  ?  But  what 
moreis  said  of  me  ?”  “  Sire,  it  is  affirmed  that  your  Alajesty’s  pos¬ 
terity  is  not  confined  to  the  King  of  Rome.  The  secret  chronicle 
states  that  he  has  two  elder  brothers ;  one,  the  offspring  of  a  fair 
foreigner,  whom  you  loved  in  a  distant  country  ;  the  other,  the  fruit 
ot  a  connexion  nearer  at  hand,  in  the  bosom  ot  your  own  capital.  1 1 
was  asserted  that  both  had  been  conveyed  to  Alalmaison,  before 
our  departure ;  the  one  brought  by  his  mother,  the  other  introduced 
by  his  tutor ;  and  they  were  described  to  be  the  living  portraits  of 
their  father.” 

It  is  said,  that  a  codicil  in  the  Emperor’s  will,  which,  however, 
must  remain  secret,  completely  confirms  the  above  conjectures. 

Bcrthier  accompanied  the  Emperor  in  his  carriage  during  his  cam¬ 
paigns,  As  they  drove  along,  the  Emperor  would  examine  the  order- 
book  and  the  report  of  the  positions,  whence  he  formed  his  resolutions, 
adopted  his  plans,  and  arranged  the  necessary  movements  Berthier 
noted  down  his  directions,  and  at  the  first  station  they  came  to,  or 
during  the  first  moments  allotted  to  rest, whether  by  night  or  by  day, 
he  made  out,  in  his  turn,  all  the  orders  and  individual  details  with 
admirable  regularity,  precision,  and  despatch.  This  was  a  kind  of 
duty  at  which  he  showed  himself  always  ready  and  indefatigable. 
“  This  was  the  special  merit  of  Berthier,”  said  the  Emperor :  “  it 
was  most  valuable  to  me ;  no  other  talent  could  have  made  up  for 
the  want  of  it.” 


X 


LAS  CASHS’  JOURNAL . 

I  have  known  the  Emperor  to  be  engaged  in  the  Gouncil  of  State 
for  eight  or  nine,  hours  successively,  and  afterwards  rise  with  his 
ideas  as  clear  as  when  he  sat  down.  I  have  seen  him,  at  St.  Helena, 
peruse  books  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  succession,  on  the  most  ab“ 
struse  subjects,  without  appearing  in  the  least  fatigued.  He  has  suf¬ 
fered,  unmoved,  the  greatest  shocks  that  ever  man  experienced.  On 
his  return  from  Moscow  or  Leipsic,  after  he  had  communicated  the 
disastrous  event  in  the  Council  of  State,  he  said — “  It  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  Paris,  that  this  misfortune  turned  my  hair  gray  ;  but  you 
see  it  is  not  so,  (pointing  to  his  head),  and  1  hope  I'shall  be  able  to  i 
support  many  other  reverses.” 

The  Emperor  eats  very  irregularly,  but  generally  very  little.  He 
often  says  that  a  man  may  hurt  himself  by  eating  too  much,  but| 
never  by  eating  too  little.  He  will  remain  four  and  twenty  •  hours 
without  eating,  only  to  get  an  appetite  for  the  ensuing  day.  But  if | 
he  eats  little,  he  drinks  still  less.  A  single  glass  of  Madeira  or  Cham¬ 
pagne  is  sufficient  to  restore  his  strength,  and  to  produce  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  spirits.  He  sleeps  very  little  and  very  irregularly,  generally 
rising  af  day-break  to  read  or  write,  and  afterwards  lying  down  to 
sleep  again. 

The  Emperor  has  no  faith  in  medicine,  and  never  takes  any;  He 
i  had  adopted  a  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  tor  himself.  Whenever  he 
found  himself  unwell,  his  plan  was  to  run  into  an  extreme,  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  happened  to  be  his  habit  at  the  time.  This  he  calls 
restoring  the  equilibrium  ef  nature.  If,  for  instance,  he  had  been 
inactive  for  a  length  of  time,  he  would  suddenly  ride  about  sixty 
miles,  or  hunt  for  a  whole  day.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been 
harassed  by  great  fatigues,  he  would  resign  himself  to  a  state  of 
absolute  rest  for  24  hours.  These  unexpected  shocks  infallibly 
1  brought  about  an  internal  crisis,  and  instantly  produced  the  desired 
I  effect ;  this  remedy,  he  observed,  never  failed. 

The  Emperor’s  iymphathic  system  is  deranged,  and  his  blood  cir- 
ieulates  with  difficulty.  Nature,  he  said,  had  endowed  him  with 
two  important  advantages  i  the  one  was,  the  power  of  sleeping 
whenever  he  needed  repose,  at  any  hour,  and  in  any  place  :  another 
was,  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing  any  injurious  excess  either 
in  eating  or  drinking.  ‘‘If,”  said  he,  “  I  go  the  least  beyond  my 
mark,  my  stomach  instantly  revolts.”  He  is  subject  to  nausea  from 
very  slight  causes  ;  a  mere  tickling  cough  is  sufficient  to  produce  that 
effect  on  him. 

j  The  infernal  machine  was  mentioned  in  its  turn.  This  diabolical 
invention,  which  gave  rise  to  so  many  conjectures,  and  led  to  the 
death  of  so  many  victims,  was  the  work  of  the  Royalists,  who  ob- 
tained  the  first  Idea  of  ic  from  the  Jacobins. 

The  Emperor  stated,  that  a  hundred  furiobs  Jacobins,  the  real 
authors  of  the  scenes  of  September,  the  10th  of  August,  Ac.  had  re¬ 
solved  to  get  rid  of  the  First  Consul,  fot  which  purpose  they  invented 
a  15  or  lGlb.  howitzer,  which,  on  being  thrown  into  the  carriage, 
would  explode  by  its  own  concussion,  and  hurl  destruction  on  every 
side.  To  make  sure  of  their  object,  they  proposed  to  lay  caltrops 
along  a  part  of  the  road,  which,  by  suddenly  impeding  the  horses, 
would  of  course  render  it  impossible  for  the  carriage  to  move 
on.  The  man  who  was  employed  to  lay  down  the  caltrops,  enter¬ 
taining  some  suspicions  of  the  job  which  he  had  been  set  upon,  as 
Well  as  of  the  good  intentions  of  his  employers,  communicated  the 
business  to  the  police.  The  conspirators  were  soon  traced,  and  were 
apprehended  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  the  act  of  trying  the 
effect  of  the  machine,  which  made  a  terrible  explosion.  The  First 
Consul,  whose  policy  it  was  not  to  divulge  the  numerous  conspiracies 
of  which  he  was  the  object,  did  not  give  publicity  to  this,  but  con* 
tented  himself  with  imprisoning  the  criminals.  He  soon  relaxed  his 
orders  for  keeping  them  in  close  confinement,  and  they  were  allowed 
a  certain  degree  of  liberty.  In  the  same  prison  in  which  these  Jaco¬ 
bins  were  confined,  some  Royalists  were  also  imprisoned  for  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  assassinate  the  First  Consul  by  means  of  air-guns.  Those 
two  parties  formed  a  league  together  j  and  the  Royalists  transmitted 
to  their  friends  out  of  prison  the  idea  of  the  infernal  machine,  as 
being  preferable  to  any  other  plan  of  destruction. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  catastrophe,  the 
Emperor  expressed  an  extreme  repugnance  to  go  out.  Madams  Buo¬ 
naparte  and  some  intimate  friends  absolutely  forced  him  to  go  to  an 
oratorio.  They  roused  him  from  a  sofa  where  he  was  fast  asleep  ; 
one  fetched  him  his  sword,  and  another  his  hat.  As  he  drove  along 
in  the  carriage,  he  fell  asleep  again,  and  awoke  suddenly,  saying  that 
he  had  dreamed  he  was  drowning  in  the  Tagliamento.  To  explain 
what  he  alluded  to,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  some  years  pre¬ 
viously,  when  he  was  General  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  he  passed  the 
Tagliamento  in  his  carriage  during  the  night,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  every  one  about  him.  [n  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  heedless  of 
every  obstacle,  he  crossed  the  river  surrounded  by  100  armed  men 
with  poles  and  torches.  His  carriage  was, however,  soon  setafloat;  Na¬ 
poleon  ran  the  most  imminent  danger, and  for  some  time  gave  himself 
up  for  lost.  At  the  moment  when  he  now  awoke,  on  his  way  to  the  ora¬ 
torio,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration,  the  carriage  was  lifted 
up,  and  the  passage  of  the  Tagliamento  came  fresh  upon  his  mind. 
The  illusion,  however,  was  but  momentary;  a  dreadful  explosion 
immediately  ensued.  “  We  are  blown  up!”  exclaimed  the  First 
Consul  to  Lannes  and  BessiCres,  who  were  in  the  carriage  with  him. 
They  proposed  immediately  to  make  arrests ;  but  he  desired  them 
not  to  be  too  hasty,  The  First  Consul  arrived  safe,  and  appeared  at 
the  opera  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  He  was  preserved  by  the 
desperate  driving  of  his  coachman.  The  machine  injured  only  one 
or  two  individuals  who  closed  the  escort. 

The  most  trivial  circumstances  often  lead  to  the  most  important 
results.  The  coachman  was  intoxicated  ;  no  doubt  this  proved  the 
means  of  saving  the  fife  of  the  First  Consul.  The  man’s  intoxica¬ 
tion  was  so  great,  that  it  was  not  until  next  morning  he  could  be 
made  to  comprehend  what  had  happened.  He  had  taken  the  explo¬ 
sion  for  the  firing  of  a  salute. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,!  Napoleon,  having  concerted  all 
his  plans,  pursued  the  enemy  in  every  direction,  entered  a  cast3e  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  He  was  troubled  with  the  head-ache,  and 
he  used  a  foot  bath.  A  large  detachment  of  the  enemy,  in  great 
confusion,  arrived,  having  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  castle. 
Napoleon  was  there,  and  only  a  few  persons  were  with  .  him  ;  the 
sentinel  on  duty  at  thegate  hijd  just  time  to  close  it,  exclaiming  “  To 
arms !”  and  the  General  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  in  the  arms  of  victo¬ 
ry,  was  compelled  to  escape  through  the  back  gates  of  the  garden, 
with  but  one  boot  on. 

In  the  same  campaign,  Napoleon  incurred  another  imminent 
risk  : — Wurmser,  who  had  been  compelled  to  throw  himself  into 
Mantua,  and  who  was  debouching  suddenly  on  an  open  plain,  learn, 
ed  from  an  old  woman?  that  only  a  few  moments  before  his  arrival, 
the  French  Genera1 ,  with  bpt  a  few  followers,  had  stopped  at  her 
door,  and  tha;  he  had  fled  at  right  of  the  Austrians.  Wurmser! 

despatched  parties  of  cavalry  in  every  direction,  calcu¬ 
lating  whh  certainty  on  the  precious  capture.  “  But,”  said  the 
Emperor,  “  I  must  do  him  this  justice— he  gave  particular  orders 
that  I  should  not  be  killed  or  harmed  in  any  wav.”  Fortunately 
for  the  young  Genera-,  his  happy  star  and  the  swiftness  of  his  horse 
com  bitted  to  save  him. 

The  conversa^on  then  turned  on  war  and  great  commanders. 
“  The  fate  of  a  battle,”  observed  the  Emperor,  “  is  the  result  of  a 
moment,  of  a  thought :  the  hostile  forces  advance  with  various  com¬ 
binations,  they  attack  each  other,  and  fight  for  a  certain  time  ;  the 
critical  moment  arrives,  a  mental  flash  decides,  and  the  least  reserve 
accomplishes  the  object.”  He  spoke  of  Lateen,  Bautzen,  &c. ;  and 


Afterward#*  alluding  to  Waterloo*  tie  8a?c?T  that  had  he  followed  tip 

the  lvJea  of  turning  the  enemy's  right*  he  should  easily  have  sue-; 
seeded;  nS however  preferred  piercing  the  centre,  and  separating  the 
two  armies.  But  all  was  fatal  in  that  engagement;  it  Sven  assumed 
the  appearance  of  absurdity ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  ought  to  have 
gained  the  victory.  Never  had  any  of  his  battles  presented  less 
doubt  to  his  mind ;  and  he  was  still  at  a  loss  to  account  for  what 
had  happened.  Grouchy,  he  said,  had  lost  himself;  Ney  appeared 
bewildered,  and  his  countenance  sufficiently  expressed,  the  remorse 
he  felt  for  Fontainbleau  and  Lons-le-Saulnier ;  Derlon  was 
useless  ;  in  short,  the  Generals  were  no  longer  themselves.  If,  in 
the  evening,  he  had  been  aware  of  Grouchy’s  position,  and  could 
have  thrown  himself  upon  it,  he  might,  in  the  morning,  with  the 
help  of  that  fine  reserve,  have  repaired  his  ill  success,  and,  perhaps, 
eveO  have  destroyed  the  allied  forces  by  one  of  those  miracles,  those 
turns  of  fortune  which  were  familiar  to  him,  and  which  would  have 
surprised  no  one.  But  he  knew  nothing  of  Grouchy ;  and  besides, it 
was  not  easy  to  a fft  with  decision  amongst  the  wrecks  of  the  army.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  condition  of  the  French  army  on 
that  disastrous  night ;  it.  was  a  torrent  dislodged  from  its  bed,  hurl- ; 
sag  away  every  thing  in  its  course. 

6th.  The  Emperor,  after  dictating  to  me  this  morning,  was  suc¬ 
cessively  engaged  wu'h  some  gentlemen,  with  whom  n-  prolonged  his 
walk  for  some  time.  Wf?«Jt  they  withdrew,  I  followed  hm?  Wto  the 
lower  paths  he  was  dull  ano  «>lent,  and  his  countenance  appeal 
somewhat  harsh  and  ruffled.  “  vr  ell,  said  he,  as  we  were  returning 
to  dinner,  “  We  ehall  have  sentinels  under  our  windows  at  Long- 
wood.  They  wished  to  force  me  to  b.*ve  a  foreign  officer  at  my 
table  and  in  ray  drawing-room.  1  cannot  mount  my  horse  without 
being  accompanied  by  an  officer  ;  in  short,  w»>  cannot  stir  a  step  un¬ 
der  pain  of  being  insulted  !”  I  replied,  that  this  was  another 
drop  of  sorrow  added  to  the  hitter  cup  which  we  were  doomed  to 
drink  to  his  past  glory  and  power,  but  that  his  philosophy  was 
sufficient  to  defy  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  to  make  them 
blush  for  their  brutality  m  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  I  vea- 
tured  to  remark,  that  the  Spanish  Princes  at  Valencey,  and  the 
pope  at  Fontainbleau,  had  never  experienced  such  treatment. 
«  Certainly  not,”  resumed  he,  “  the  Princes  hunted  and  gave  balls 
at  ValVncey,  without  being  physically  aware  of  their  chains;  they 
evnerenct'd  respect  and  courtesy  at  all  hands.  Old  King  Charles 
TV  Vomn ven  from  Compiegne  to  Marseilles,  and  from  Marseilles 
L  Rrnne  whenever  he  wished.  And  yet  how  different  are  those 
^aces  from  this  1  The  PoPe  at  ^tainbleau,  whatever  may 
havebeen  the  reports  circulated  in  the  world,  was  treated  in  the 

same  manner.”  V  — ™— —  ..  _  . 

To-day,  the  19th,  when  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  Emperor,  he 
showed  me  a  libel  upon  himself  which  had  fallen  into  hands,  ana 
asked  me  to  translate  it.  Amidst  a  mass  of  other  nonsense, 
private  letters  were  mentioned,  which  were  said  to  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Napoleon  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  under  the  solemn 
form  of  Madame  c*  cherc  Epouse.  Allusion  was  next  made  to  a 
combination  of  spies  and  agents,  by  whose  aid  the  Emperor  peeped 
into  the  private  affairs  of  every  family  in  France,  and  penetrated  the 
secrets  of  all  the  Cabihets  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  wished  to  pro¬ 
ceed  no  farther,  and  made  me  lay  aside  the  book,  saying-*.“lt  is  too 
absurd.”  The  fact  is,  that,  in  his  priyate  correspondence,  Napoleon 
always  addressed  the  Empress  Josephine  very  unceremoniously  by 
the  pronoun  “  thou”  (tu) ;  and  ‘‘My  good  little  Louisa”  (Ma 
bonne  petite  Louise)  was  the  form  by  which  he  addressed  Maria 

Louisa.  ,  _  -  . 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  Emperors  running  hand  was  at  St. 
Cloud,  after  ihe  hattle  of  Friedland,  when  the  Empress  Josephine 
amused  herself  by  making  us  try  to  decipher  a  note  which  she  held 
in  her  hand,  and  which  seemed  to  be  written  in  hieroglyphics.  It 
was  to  the  following  effect  “  My  sons  have  once  more  shed  a 
lustre  over  my  career  ;  the  victory  of  Friedland  will  be  inscribed  in 
history,  besides  those  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena,  Vou  will 
cause  the  cannon  to  be  fired  Uu/eras  tirer  le  canon) ;  Chambaceres 
will  publish  the  bulletit),” 

I  was  again  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  note  in  the  Emperor’s 
hand-writing,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  It  contained  the 

following; _ “  The  Queen  of  Prussia  is  really  a  charming  woman. 

She  is  fond  of  coquetting  with  me;  but  do  not  be  jealous:  I  am 
like  a  cerecloth,  along  which  every  thing  of  this  sort  slides,  with-  j 
out  penetrating  it.  It  would  cost  me  too  dear  to  play  the  gallant.”  | 

On  this  subject,  an  anecdote  was  related  in  the  saloon  of  Jose¬ 
phine.  It  was  said  that  the  Queen  of  Prussia  one  day  had  a 
beautiful  rose  in  her  hand,  which  the  Emperor  asked  her  to  give 
him.  The  Queen  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  presented 
it  to  him,  saying— “  Why  should  I  so  readily  grant  what  you  re¬ 
quest,  while  you  remain  deaf  to  all  my  entreaties  ?”  She  alluded 
to  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg,  which  she  had  earnestly  solicited. 
Sueh  was  the  nature  of  the  intimacy,  and  such  the  conversations, 
that  were  so  unblushingly  misrepresented  in  English  works  of  a 
certain  character,  where  the  Emperor  was  described  as  an  insolent 
an'd  brutal  tyrant,  seeking  with  the  aid  of  his  ferocious  Mamelukes, 
to  violate  the  honour  of  the  lovely  Queen,  under  the  very  eye  of  her 
unfortunate  husband. 

With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  letters  under  the  Government  of 
Napoleon,  whatever  may  have  been  publicly  said  on  that  subject, 
{he  Emperor  declared,  that  certainly  very  few  letters  were  read  at 

the  post-offices.  Those  which  were  delivered  either  open  or  sealed, to 
private  persons*  had*  ior  the  most  part*  not  been  read  :  to  read  all 
would  have  been  an  endless  task*  The  system  of  examining  letters 
was  adopted  with  the  view  of  preventing,  rather  than  discovering, 
dangerous  correspondence.  The  letters  that  were  really  read,  exhi¬ 
bited  no  trace  of  having  been  opened,  so  effectual  were  the  precau¬ 
tions  employed.  — - — -  ...  „  ... 

Some  time  before  the  dinner  hour  he  assembled  us  all  around  him 
in  his  chamber.  A  servant  entered  to  announce  that  dinner  was 
ready;  he  sent  us  away,  but,  as  I  was  going  out  last,  he  called  me 
back.  “  Stay  here,”  said  he,  “  we  will  dine  together.  Let  the 
young  people  go ;  we  old  folks  will  keep  one  another  company.”  He 
then  expressed  a  desire  to  dress,  intending,  as  he  said,  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner. 

While  he  was  dressing,  he  put  his  hand  on  his  left  thigh,  where 
there  was  a  deep  scar.  He  called  my  attention  to  it  by  laying  his. 
finger  in  it ;  and,  finding  that  I  did  not  understand  what  it  war,  he! 
told  me  that  it  was  the  mark  of  a  bayonet-wound  by  which  he  had 
nearly  lost  his  limb*  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Marcnana*  who  was 
dressing  him,  here  took  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  the  ctrcuha- 1 
stance  was  well  known  on  board  the  Northumberland,  that  one  of 
the  crew  had  told  him  on  going  on  board,  that  it  was  an  Englishman  | 
who  first-wounded  pyr  Emperor. 

The  Emperor,  on  this,  observed  that  people  had  in  general  won¬ 
dered  and  talked  a  great  deal  of  the  singular  good  fortune  which  had 
preserved  him,  as  it  were,  invulnerable  in  so  many-  battles.  “  They 
were  mistaken,”  added  he;  ‘‘the  only  reason  was,  that  I  made  a 
secret  of  all  my  dangers.”  He  then  related  that  he  had  had  three 
horses  killed  under  him  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  ;  that  he  had  had 
several  killed  and  wounded  in  his  campaigns  of  Italy  ;  and  threeor 
four  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre.  He  added*  that  lie  had  been 
wounded  several  times ;  that  at  the  battle  of  Ratisbon*  a  ball  had 
struck  his  heal;  and  at  the  battle  of  Baling  or  Wagram,  l  cannot  say 
which,  a  ball  had  torn  his  boot  and  stocking,  and  grazed  the  skin  of 
his  left  leg.  In  1814,  hp  lost  a  horse  and  his  hat  at  Ams-sur-Aube, 
or  its  neighbourhood.  After  the  battle  of  Bnenne,  as  he  was  return. 


.^^cad^uanerTirtheeveninp,  in  a  mebinchol^iru^^m^ 

mood,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  some  Cossacks,  who  had  passed 
over  the  rear  of  the  army.  He  thrust  one  of  them  away,  and  was 
obliged  to  draw  his  sword  in  his  own  defence ;  several  of  the  Cossacs 
were  killed  at  his  side.  “  But  what  renders  this  circumstance  very 
extraordinary,  “  said  he,  “  is,  that  it  took  place  near  a  tree  which  at 
that  moment  caught  my  eye,  and  which  I  recognized  as  the  very  tree 
1  under  which,  when  I  was  but  12  years  old,  I  used  to  sit  during  play 
hoursand  read  ‘Jerusalem  Delivered.’”  .......  Doubtlcsson 

that  spot  Napoleon  had  been  first  fired  by  emotions  of  glory  ! 

The  Emperor,  as  we  were  going  along,  observed,  that  any  one 
who  could  have  seen  us  at  that  time  would  recognize  without  diffi¬ 
culty  the  restlessness  and  impatience  of  the  French  character.  “  In 
fact,”  said  he,  “  none  but  Frenchmen  would  ever  think  of  doing 
what  we  are  now  about.”  At  length  we  arrived,  breathless,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  What  we  had  at  a  distance  mistaken  for  a 
beaten  road,  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  little  streamlet,  a  foot  and 
a  half  wide.  We  proposed  to  step  across  it  and  wait  for  our  horses ; 
but  the  banks  of  this  little  streamlet  were  very  deceptive.  They 
appeared  to  consist  of  dry  ground,  which  at  first  supported  us;  but 
we  sson  found  ourselves  suddenly  sinking  as  though  we  had  been 
breaking  through  ice.  I  had  already  sunk  above  ,my  knees,  when 
by  a  sudden  effort  I  disengaged  myself,  and  turned  to  assist  the 
Emperor,  who  had  both  legs  in  the  mud,  and  had  get  his  hands  on 
the  ground,  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself.  With  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  we  regained  th e  terra  firma  ;  and  I  could  not  help  think, 
ingof  the  marshes  of  Areola,  which  we  had  been  engaged  in  describ¬ 
ing  a  few  days  before,  and  in  which  Napoleon  was  very  near  being 
lost.  The  Emperor  looked  at  his  clothes  and  said,  “  Las  Cases, 
this  is  a  dirty  adventure.”  “If  we  had  been  lost  in  the  mud,” 
added  he,  “  what  would  have  been  said  in  Europe  ?  The  canting 
hypocrites  would  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  we  had  been 
swallowed  up  for  our  crimes.” 


On  his  return  the  Emperor  expressed  a  wish  to  breakfast  under  a 
!  tree  in  the  garden  ;  and  desired  us  to  remain  with  him.  During 
the  ride  he  had  mentioned  a  little  present  that  he  intended  for  us. 
j  “  It  is  a  trifle,  to  be  sure,”  observed  he,  “  but  every  thing  must  be 
j  proportioned  to  circumstances,  and  to  me  this  is  truly  the  widow' t 
mite.”  He  alluded  to  a  monthly  stipend  which  he  had  determined  to 
settle  on  each  of  us.  It  was  to  be  dcducted  from  an  inconsiderable  sum 
which  we  had  contrived  to  secrete  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
English ;  and  this  sum  was  henceforth  Napoleon’s  sole  resource.  It 
may  well  be  imagined  how  precious  this  trifle  had  become.  I  seized 
the  first  moment,  on  finding  myself  alone  with  him,  to  express  myr 
opinion  on  this  subject,  and  to  declare  my  own  personal  determina¬ 
tion  to  decline  his  intended  bounty.  He  laughed  at  this,  and  as  I 
persisted  in  my  resolution,  he  said,  pinching  vny  ear,  “  Well,  if  you ! 
don’t  want  it  now,  keep  it  for  me;  I  shall  know  where  to  find  it' 
when  I  stand  in  need  of  it.” 

January  1st— 3d,  1816.— .On  new  year’s  day  we  all  assembled 
about  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  present  the  compliments  of  the 
season  to  the  Emperor.  He  received  us  in  a  few  moments.  We 
had  more  need  to  offer  him  wishes  than  congratulations.  The  Em¬ 
peror  wished  that  we  should  breakfast  and  spend  the  whole  day  toge¬ 
ther.  He  observed  that  we  were  but  a  handful  in  one  corner  of  the 
world,  and  that  all  our  consolation  must  be  our  regard  for  each 
other.  We  all  accompanied  the  Emperor  into  thegarden,  where  he 
walked  about  until  breakfast  was  ready. 

The  Admiral  having  asked  him  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
strongest  place  in  the  world,  the  Emperor  answered,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  point  it  out,  because  the  strength  of  a  place  arises  partly  from 
its  own  means  of  defence,  and  partly  from  extraneous  and  indeter¬ 
minate  circumstances.  He,  however,  mentioned  Strasburg,  Lille, 
Metz,  Mantua,  Antwerp.  Malta,  and  Gibraltar.  The  Admiral: 
having  told  him  that  he  had  been  suspected  in  England,  for  some! 
time,  of  entertaining  a  design  to  attack  Gibraltar,  “  We  knew 
better  than  that,”  replied  the  Emperor ;  “  it  was  our  interest  to 
leave  Gibraltar  in  your  possession.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  you  ; 
it  neither  protects  nor  intercepts  any  thing  ;  it  is  only  an  objector 
national  pride,  which  costs  England  very  dear,  and  gives  great  um¬ 
brage  to  Spain.  It  would  have  been  very  injudicious  in  us  to  destroy 
guch  arrangements.” 

The  papers  seeming  to  say  that  England  desired  the  dismember- 
ment  of  France,  but  that  Russia  had  opposed  it,  the  Emperor  said 
that  he  expected  this ;  that  it  was  the  natural  system  that  Russia 
must  be  dissatisfied  at  seeing  France  divided  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  English  aristocracy  must  be  desirous  of  reducing  France  to 
i  the  extreme  of  weakness,  and  of  establishing  despotism  upon  her  ruins. 

The  Emperor  concluded  the  conversation  by  saying,  that  he  must 
be  very  perverse  without  doubt :  but  that,  with  every  consideration 
he  could  give  the  subject,  he  could  foresee  nothing  but  catastrophes, 
massacres,  add  bloodshed. 

lfith.— When  I  was  on  board  the  Korthurnberhind ,  I  had  heard 
the  Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  »f  Buonaparte^  by  Goldsmith, 
spoken  of,  and  in  my  first  leisure  moments  here,  I  felt  an  inclination 
to  skim  it  over. 

The  Emperor  having  desired  me  to  come  this  morning  after  | 
breakfast,  1  found  him  in  his  morning  gown  extended  upon  his  sofa. 
The  conversation  led  him  to  ask  me  what  I  was  reading  at  this  mo- ' 
ment.  I  replied  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  and  scurri- 
■  libels  published  against  him,  and  I  quoted  to  him  upon  the  spot 
I  some  of  rftost  abominable  stories.  He  laughed  greatly  at  them, 

1  and  desired  to  sc?  work.  I  sent  for  it,  and  we  went  over  it  to¬ 
gether.  In  passing  from  one  horrid  calumny  to  another,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Jesus!”  crossing  himself  repeatedly,  a  custom  which  I 
|  have  perceived  is  familiar  with  him,  in  his  little  friendly  circle, 

|  whenever  he  meets  with  monstrous,  impudent,  or  obscene  assertions ; 
;or  such  as  excite  his  indignation  and  surprise  without  stirring  up  his 
I  anger.  As  we  were  going  on,  the  Emperor  analyzed  certain  facts, 
and  corrected  points  of  which  the  author  might  have  known  something. 
Sometimes  lie  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  out  of  compassion ;  at  others, 
he  laughed  heartily ;  but  he  never  betrayed  the  least  sign  of  anger. 
When  he  read  the  article  which  speaks  of  his  great  ueoauCi.’?r'eaa0^ 
excesses,  the  violences  and  the  outrages  which  he  is  made  to  commit,  j 
he  observed  that  the  author,  doubtless,  wished  to  make  a  hero  of  him 
in  every  respect :  that  he  willingly  left  him  to  those  who  had  charged 
him  with  impotency  ;  that  it  was  for  these  gentlemen  to  agree  among  i 
themselves  ;  adding,  merrily,  “  that  every  man  was  not  so  unlucky 
as  the  pleader  of  Toulouse.”  They  were  in  the  wrong,  however, ; 
he  continued, to  attack  him  upon  the  score  of  morals;  him,  who,  as 
all  the  world  knew,  had  so  singularly  improved  them.  They  could  j 
not  be  ignorant  that  he  was  not  at  all  inclined,  by  nature,  to  de¬ 
bauchery  ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs  would 
*»«ver  nave  allowed  him  time  to  indulge  in  it.  When  we  came  to  the 
!  pages  his  mother  was  described  as  acting  the  most  disgusting 
I  and  abject  part  at  Marseilles,  he  stopped,  and  repeated  several  lines 
j  with  an  accent  of  indignation,  ‘-md  something  approaching  to  grief, 
“Ah!  Madame!— Poor  Madame!— with  her  lofty  character !— if 
she  were  to  read  this  (—Great  Qotl !”  ... 

We  thus  passed  more  than  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
I  began  to  dress.  Dr.  O’Meara  was  introduced  to  him  ?  it  was  the 
usual  hour  of  his  being  admitted.  “  Dollore ,”  said  the  Emperor  to 
him  in  Italian,  whilst  he  was  shaving  himself,  “  I  have  just  read 
Bone  of  your  tine  London  productions  against  me,”  The  Doctor’s 


countenance  indicated  a  wish  to  know  what  it  was.  I  showed  him 

the  book  at  a  distance ;  it  was  himself  who  had  lent  it  to  me :  he  was 
disconcerted.  “  It  is  a  very  just  remark,”  continued  the  Emperor, 
“  that  it  is  the  truth  only  which  gives  offence.  I  have  not  been 
angry  for  a  moment ;  but  I  have  frequently  laughed  at  it.”  The 
Doctor  endeavoured  to  reply,  and  puzzled  "himself  with  high-flown 
sentences:  it  was,  he  said,  an  infamous  disgusting  libel;  every  body 
knew  it  to  be  such;  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  it :  nevertheless 
persons  might  be  found  who  would  believe  it,  from  its  not  having 
been  replied  to.  “  But  how  can  that  be  helped  ?”  said  the  Emperor. 
“  If  it  should  enter  any  one’s  head  to  put  in  print  that  I  had  grown 
hairy,  and  walked  on  four  paws,  there  are  people  who  would  believe 


it,  and  would  say  that  God  had  punished  me  as  he  did  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  And  what  could  I  do  ?  There  is  no  remedy  in  such  cases.” 


On  the  20th,  the  Emperor  received  Governor  Wilks,  with  whom 
he  had  a  profound  discussion  on  the  army,  the  sciences,  government 
and  the  Indies.  Speaking  of  the  organization  of  the  English  army’ 
he  dwelt  much  on  the  principles  of  promotion  therein,  expressing  his 
surprise,  that,  in  a  country  in  which  equality  of  rights  is  maintained, 
the  soldiers  so  seldom  become  officers. 

Colonel  Wilks  admitted  that  the  English  soldiers  were  not  formed 
to  becorne  so ;  and  said,  that  the  English  were  equally  astonished  at 
the  great  difference  they  had  remarked  in  the  French  army,  where 
almost  every  soldier  showed  the  nascent  talents  of  an  officer.  “  That  ” 
observed  the  Emperor,  “  is  one  of  the  great  results  of  the  conscrip¬ 
tion;  it  had  rendered  the  French  army  the  best  constituted  that 
ever  existed.  It  was  an  institution,”  he  continued,  “  eminently  na¬ 
tional,  and  already  strongly  interwoven  with  our  habits ;  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  grief,  except  to  mothers  :  and  the  timelwas 
at  hand  when  a  girl  would  not  have  listened  to  a  young  man  who 
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conscription  would  ha.c  manifested  the  fallMnuof  iu ’adva'm  ‘  ‘h' 
When  the  service  no  longer  bears  the  ■  I  tage8’ 

compulsory  duty,  but  is  become  a  plmn  of  honour,  on  whTchTll  are" 
jealous,  then  only  is  the  nation  great,  glorious,  “nd  powerful  -  it  » 

hS  5f  timeer,8tenCe,8Pr00f  again9t  rever8es’  Evasions — even  the 

Beside*,”  continued  he-  it  tnav  betrulv  said  *1,-1  «i 

ment  f  *  TY* not  be  obtain-cd  ^om  Frenchman  by  the ^  exdte! 
m  t  of  danger ,  it  seems  to  animate  them  ;  it  is  an  inheritance  thev 
derive  from  their  Gallic  predecessors.  .  .  .  Courage,  the  love 
of  glory,  are,  with  the  French,  an  instinct,  a  kind  of  sixth  sense 
How  often  in  the  beat  of  battle  has  my  attention  been  fixed  on  mv 
young  conscripts,  rushing,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight ;  honour  and  valour  bursting  forth  at  every  pore” 

After  this,  the  Emperor,  knowing  that  Governor  Wilks  was  well 
informed  in  chymistry,  attacked  him  on  that  subject.  He  SI 
the  immense  progress  in  all  our  manufactures  occasioned  by  thh 
science.  He  said  that  both  England  and  France,  undoubtedly  nos 
sessed  great  chymist* ;  but  that  chymistry  was  more  genera®  d if 
fused  ifi  i.  htttee,  and  mote  particularly  directed  to  useful  results  • 
that  in  England  it  remained  a  science,  while  in  France  it  was  he’ 
pommg  entirely  practical.  The  Governor  admitted  that  these 
observations  were  perfectly  correct,  and,  with  a  liberality  of  senti 
ment,  added,  that  it  was  to  him,  the  Emperor,  that  all  these  advan 
tages  were  owing,  and  that  wherever  science  was  led  by  the  hand  of 
power,  it  would  produce  great  and  happy  effects  on  the  well-beim? 
of  society.  1  he  Emperor  observed,  -that  of  late  France  had  obtain 
efi  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  ffiat  extracted 
from  the  8agar*eane.  The  Governor  was  astonished  ;  he  had  not 
even  suspected  it.  T  he  Emperor  assured  him  that  it  was  an  esta¬ 
blished  fact,  opposed  as  it  was  to  the  rooted  prejudices  of  all  Eu 
rope,  France  itself  not  excepted.  He  added,  that  it  was  thesame  with 
wood,  the  substitute  for  indigo,  and  with  almost  all  the  colonial 
produce, .except  the  dye-woods.  This  led  him  to  conclude,  that  if 
the  myentiop  of  the  compass  bad  produced  a  revolution  In  com 
merce,  the  progress  of  chymistry  bade  fair  to  produce  a  counter' 
revolution. 

I  he  conversation  then  turned  to  the  present  numerous  emigrations 
or  the  artisans  of  F ranee  and  England  to  America,  The  Emperor 
observed,  that  this  favoured  country  grew  rich  by  our  follies.  The 
Governor  smiled,  and  replied,  that  those  of  England  would  occupy 
the  first  place  in  the  list,  from  the  numerous  errors  of  administration, 
which  had  led  to  thexevolt  and  subsequent  emancipation  of  thecolo 


mes 

when 
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’  ■ Emperor  said  that  their  emancipation  was  inevitable :  that 
:n  children  were  come  to  the  size  of  their  fathers,  it  was  difficult 

cf  am  thorn  1  nnrr  ttv  v* 
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to  retain  them  long  in  a  state  of  obedience. 

■  During  dinner,  and i  afterwards,  the  conversation  turned  on  various 
deeds  of  arms.  The  Grand  Marshal  said,  that  what  had  most  struck 
him  in  the  iile  of  the  Emperor,  happened  at  Evlau,  when,  at¬ 
tended  only  by  some  officers  of  his  staff,  a  column  of  four  or  five 
thousand  Russians  came  almost  in  contact  with  him.  The  Emperor 
was  on  foot;  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  instantly  ordered  up  the  horses : 
the  Emperor  gaye  him  a  reproachful  look;  then  sent  orders  to  a  ball 
talion  of  his  guard  to  advance,  which  was  a  good  way  behind,  and 
standing  still-  As  the  Russians  advanced,  he  repeated  several  times, 
“  M  hat  audacity  !  what  audacity!”  At  the  sight  of  the  grenadiers 
of  the  guard,  the  Russians  stopped  short.  It  was  high  time  they 
should,  as  Bertrand  said.  The  Emperor  had  never  stirred  ;  all  who 
surrounded  him  had  been  much  alarmed. 

Tiie  Emperor  had  heard  this  account  without  making  any  obser¬ 
vation  :  but,  when  it  was  finished,  he  said  that  one  of  the  finest  ma¬ 
noeuvres  he  remembered  was  that  which  he  executed  at  Eckmuhl. 
Unfortunately  he  did  not  proceed  or  give  any  particulars.  “  Success 
in  war,’  said  he,  “depends  so  much  on  quicksightedncss,  and  in 
seizing  the  right  moment,  that  the  battle  of  Auster’itz,  which 
was  so  completely  won,  would  have  been  lost  if  I  had  attacked 
six  hours  sooner.  The  Russians  showed  themselves  on  that  occasion 
such  excellent  troops  as  thev  have  never  appeared  since  s  the  Russian 
army  of  Auslerliiz  would  not  have  lost  the  battle  of  the  Moscowa.” 

“  Marengo,”  said  the  Emperor,  “was  the  battle  in  which  the 
Austrians  fought  best;  their  troops  behaved  admirably  there ;  but  that 
was  the  grave  of  their  valour.  It  has  never  since  been  seen. 

“  The  Prussians,  at  Jena,  did  not  make  such  a  resistance  as  was 
expected  from  their  reputation.  As  to  the  multitudes  of  1814  and 
1815,  they  were  mere  rabble  compared  to  the  real  soldiers  of  Maren¬ 
go,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena.” 

The  night  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  Emperor  said,  ho  had 
run  the  greatest  rislr.  He  might  then  have  disappeared  without  his 
fate  being  clearly  known.  He  had  approached  the  bivouacs  of  the 
enemy,  in  the  dark,  to  reconnoitre  them  ;  he  had  only  a  few  officers 
with  him. 

The  opinion  which  was  then  entertained  of  the  Prussian  army  kept 
every  one  on  the  alert :  it  was  thought  that  the  Prussians  were  parti-1 
eularly  given  to  nocturnal  attacks.  As  the  Emperor  returned,  he 
was  fared  at  by  the  first  sentinel  of  his  camp ;  this  was  a  signal  for 
the  whole  line  ;  he  had  no  resource  but  to  throw  himself  flat  on  his 
face  until  the  mistake  was  discovered.  But  his  principal  apprehen* 
sion_  was,  that  the  Prussian  line,  which  was  very  near  him,  would 
act  in  ths  same  manner. 

At  .Marengo  the  Austrian  soldi?  rg  had  not  forgotten  the  conqueror  j 
of  Castiglione,  Arcole,  and  Rivoli his  name  had  much  influence! 
over  them  ;  but  they  were  far  from  thinking  he  was  present;  they  I 
believed  he  was  dead  ;  care  had  been  taken  to  persuade  them  that! 
he  had  perished  in  Egypt,  that  the  First  Consul,  of  whom  they 
heard  talk,  was  only  his  brother.  This  report  had  gained  so  much 
cicdit  every  where,  that  Napoleon  was  under  the  necessity  of  ap-i 
pearing  in  public  at  Milan  in  order  to  refute  it. 


V: 
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c ON VERSAtIoNS JyiTH  NAPOLEON. 

(From  Las  Cases’ Journal.) 

They  then  spoke  oflndm;  the  Governer  had  resided  there  maj 


from  all  my  Guard, 

to  you."' 


m 


Return  thanks  to  ftT  thought  te 

He  was  less  fortunate  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  SaXorife 
jOn  the  very  eve  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen  a  trifling  engagement  oc. 


years,  and  had  filled  high 


stuations  ;  he  had  made  imp.rtant  tc-j 
—  «»««*  - 


fof  him 
she  wrote 
and  me. 
arising  only 


SSfS  ita  bj  U,;' ErcpWr,  rotpic.iw .!.«  ten ,  U»  tJJ-JJJ  >" 
usages  of  the  Hindoos,  the  administrat.on  of  the  English,  the  na 
fnra  and  construction  of  the  existing  laws,  &c.  ,  , 

Madama  de  Stael’s  Delphine  was  at  this  time  a  subject  of  con- 

~  = jrtsss  sgSS 

to.|l„»,ion  Which  im.il.ii 

Sra“kc°p  th”  «hihor  «t  »  distance,  noimlh.l.nding  Ihe  most 
uohited  advances  and  the  most  unremitting  flattery  on  her  pari. 
?Jo  sooner  had  victory  immortolised  the  young  General  of  the 
Armv  of  Laly,  than  Madame  de  Steel,  unacquainted  with  him. 
from  the  mere  sympathy  of  glory,  instantly  professed 

sentiments  of  enthusiasm  worthy  of  her  own  Connne 
him  long  and  numerous  epistles,  lull  of  wit,  imagination, 
tanhysical  erudition  ;  it  was  an  error,  she  observed,  am  _ 
frotiDiuman  institutions,  that  could  have  united  hunwuh  the  meea, 
the  tranquil  Madame  Buonaparte  ;  it  was  a  soul  of  fire  like  her* 
(Madame  de  Stael’s)  that  nature  had  undoubtedly  destined  to  be 

the  companion  of  a  hero  like  him. 

I  refer  to  the  campaigns  in  Italy,  to  shew  that  this  forwardness  on 
the  part  of  Madame  de  Star l  was  not  checked  by  the  circumstance 
ofmeeting  with  no  return.  With  a  perseverance  never  to  be  dis¬ 
heartened,  she  succeeded,  at  a  later  period,  in  forming  some  de¬ 
gree  of  acquaintance,  so  far  even  as  to  be  allowed  to  visit ;  and  she 
Used  this  privilege,  said  the  Emperor,  to  a  disagreeable  extent.  It 
is  unquestionably  true,  as  has  been  reported,  that  the  General,  wish¬ 
ing  to  matte  her  sensible  of  it,  one  day  caused  her  to  be  told,  by  way- 
cf  excuse,  that  he  was  scarcely  dressed  ,  and  that  sh«  replied, 
romptly  and  earnestly,  that it  was  unimportant,  for  that  genius  was 

of  no  sex.  .. 

From  Madame  de  Stael  wc  were  naturally  led  to  her  lather,  rVl. 
Necker.  The  Emperor  related,  that  at  Geneva,  in  his  way  to  Ma¬ 
rengo,  he  received  a  visit  from  him,  wherein  he  made  known,  in  an 
awkward  manner  enough,  his  desire  to  be  admitted  again  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration — a  desire,  by  the  bye,  which  M.  Calonne,  his  rival, 
subsequently  came. to  Paris  to  express  with  a  degree  of  levity  beyond 
conception.  M.  Meeker  afterwards  wrote  a  dangerous  work  upon 
the  policy  of  France,  which  he  attempted  to  prove  could  no  longer 
exist  as  a  Monarchy  or  a  Republic,  and  in  which  he  called  the  .hirst 
Consul  I’homme  nccessaire.  '  .  . 

TheFirst  Consul  proscribed  the  work,  which  at  that  time  might  have 
been  highly  prejudicial  to  him,  and  committed  the  task  ot  refuting 
it  to  the  Consul  Lebrun,  “  who  in  his  elegant  prose,”  said  the  Em¬ 
peror,  “  executed  prompt  and  ample  justice  upon  it. ”  The  Necker 
coterie  was  irritated,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  engaging  in  some  in¬ 
trigues,  received  an  order  to  quit  France;  thenceforth  she  became 
au  ardent  and  strenuous  enemy.  Nevertheless,  on  the  return  from 
the  island  of  Elba,  she  wrote  or  sent  t»  the  Emperor,  to  express,  in  her 
peculiar  way,  the  enthusiasm  which  this  wonderful  event  had  excited 
in  her;  that  she  was  overcome;  that  this  last  act  was  not  that 
of  a  mortal  ;  that  it  had  once  raised  its  (author  to  the  skies.  Then, 
returning  to' herself,  she  concluded  by  hinting,  that  it  the  Em¬ 
peror  would,  condescend  to  allow  the  payment  ot  the  two  millions 
for  which  an  order  in  her  favour  had  already  been  signed  by  the 
King,  her  pen  and  her  principles  should  be  devoted  for  ever  after  to 
hi*  interest.  The  Emperor  desired  she  might  he  informed,  in  an¬ 
swer,  that  nothiug-eould  flatter  him  more  highly  than  her  approba¬ 
tion,  because  he  fully  appreciated  her  talents  ;  but  that  he  really  was 
net  rich  enough  to  purchase  it  at  that  price. 

After  these  anecdotes,  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  mention  a  great] 
number  of  his  officers  and  aides-de-camp,  distributing  praise  and 
censure  amongst  them  as  he  wefit  on  ;  he  knew- them  all  thoroughly. 
Two  of  the  circumstances  which  had  most  ranted  him  on  the  field 
; of  battle,  he  said,  were  the  deaths  of  young  GTuibert  and  Gen.  Cor- 
bineau.  At  Aboukir,  a  bullet  went  quite  through  the  breast  of  the 
I  former,  without  killing  him  instantly  s  the  Emperor,  after  saying  a 
few  words  to  him,  was  obliged,  by  the  violence  of  his  feelings,  to 
leave  him.  The  other  was  carried  away,  crushed,  annihilated  by  a 
cannon-ball,  at  Eylau,  before  the  Emperor’s  face,  whilst  he  was 
giving  him  some  orders.  The  Emperor  spoke  also  of  the,  last  mo¬ 
ments  of  Marshal  Lannes,  the  valiant  Duke  of  Montebello,  so  justly 
called  the  Orlando  of  the  army,  who,  when  visited  by  the  Emperor 
on  his  death-bed,  seemed  to  forget  his  own  situation,  and  to  care 
only  for  him,  whom  he  loved  above  every  thing.  The  Emperor  had 
the  highest  esteem  for  him. 

The  Emperor  next  mentioned  Duroc,  on  whose  character  and  | 
private  life  he  dwelt  some  time.  “  Duroc,”  concluded  he,  “  had 
lively,  tender,  and  concealed  passions,  little  corresponding  with,  the 
coldness  of  his  manner.  It  was  long  before  l  knew  this,  so  exact  and 
regular  was  his  service.  It  was  not  until  my  dav  was  entirely  closed 
and  finished,  and  I  was  enjoying  repose,  that  Doroc’s  work  began. 
Chance,  or  some  accident, could  alone  have  made  me  acquainted  with 
his  character.  He  was  a  pure  and  virtue®*  man,  utterly  disinterest¬ 
ed,  and  extremely  generous.” 

The  Emperor  said,  that  on  the  opening  of  the' campaign  at  Dres¬ 
den,  he  lost  two  men  who  were  extremely  valuable  to  him,  and  in 
the  most  foolish  manner  in  the  world  :  these  were  Bessieres  and, 
Duroc.  When  he  went  to,  see  Duroc,  after  he  had  received  his 
mortal  wound,  he  attempted  to  hold  out  some  hopes  to  him  ;  but 
Duroc,  who  did  not  deceive  himself,  only  replied  by  begging  him  to 
make  them  give  him  opium.  The  Emperor,  excessively  affected, 
could  not  venture  to  remain  long  with  him,  and  tore  himself  from  this 
distressing  spectacle. 

One  of  the  company  then  reminded  the  Emperor,  that  on  leaving 
Duroc,  he  went  and  walked  up  and  down  by  himself  before  his  tents 
no  one  durst  accost  him.  But  some  essential  measures  being  re¬ 
quisite  against  the  following  day,  some  one  at  length  ventured  to  go 
and  ask  him  where  the  battery  of  the  guard  was  to  be  placed  ?  “  Ask 
me  nothing  till  to-morrow,”  was  the  Emperor’s  answer. 

At  this  recollection,  the  Emperor,  with  an  apparent  effort,  began 
abrupt!  tc  talk  of  something  else. 

Du«il  loved  the  Smpsrer  for  himself  s  it  was  rather  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  personally  that  s  s  uevotien  was  attached,  than  to  the  Monarch.i 
In  being  made  trie  eouhd.  iH  A  his  prince’s  feelings,  he  had  acquired! 
me  aft,  and  perhaps  the  right,  of  mitigating  and  directing 
them.  How  often  has  h  whispered  to  people  struck  with  con¬ 
sternation  by  the  ang.?.-  ¥  the  Emperor  u  Let  him  have  his 
way  i  he  speaks  from  ma  feelings,  net  according  to  his  judg¬ 
ment  ;  not  as  he  will  tomorrow.”  What  a  servant !  what  a 
friend’  what  a  treasure!  Low  many  storms  he  has*  soothed  ?  how 
many  rash  orders*  given  in  the  moment  of  irritation,  has  he  omitted 
to  execute,  knowing  that  his  master ■would. thank  him  the  next  day 
for  the  omission.  The  Emperor  k  accommodated  himself  to  this 
mot'.  ..  tacit  arrangement;.  and  on  that  account  gave  way  the  mere 
readily  to  those  violent  bursts  of  terr.  er,  which  relieve  by  the  vent 
they  afford  to  the  passions. 

Bessieres  was  adored  by  the  Gu 
passed  his  life.  At  the  battle  ot  &i 
horse  without  doing  him  any  far  the. 

| from  the  whole  battalion upon  whi 
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curred,  m  which,;  having  advanced  into  the  very  midst  of  the  »Kir- 
mishers,  he  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  breast. 
Thus,  after  living  like  Bayard,  he  died  like  Turetme. 

The  following  are  the  arguments  of  Napoleon  on- what  might 
have  been  feared  or  hoped  by  the  European  Powers  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  views  and  character,  had  they  acquiesced  in  his  re-occupa- 
tion  of  the  Imperial  throne  of  France. 

“.What  a  fatality,”  he  said,  “  that  my  return  from  the  island  of 

Elba  was  not  acquiesced  in — that  every  one  did  no&  perceive  that  my 
reign  was  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  balance  and  repose  of  Eu¬ 
rope  !  But  kings  and  people  both  feared  me ;  they  Were  wrong,  and, 
may  pay  dearly  for  it.  I  returned  a  new  man  ;  they  could  not  believe 
it ;  they  could  not  imagine  that  a  man  might  have  ’sufficient  strength 
of  mind  to  alter  his  character,  or  to  bend  to  the  power  of  circum¬ 
stances.  I  had,  however,  given  proofs  of  this,  and  some  pledges  to  the 
same  effect.  Who  is  ignorant  that  I  am  not  a  man  for  half-mea- 
sures  ?  I  would  haveJjeen  as  sincerely  the  monarch  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  of  peace,  as  I  had  been  of  absolute  sway  and  great  enterprises. 

“  Let  us  reason  a  little  upon  the  fears  of  Kings  and  people  on  my 
account.  What  could  the  Kings  apprehend  ?  Did  they  still  dread1 
my  ambition,  my  conquests,  my  universal  monarchy  ?  But  myi 
power  and  my  resources  were  no  longer  the  samS  ;  and,  besides,  I 
had  only  defeated  and  conquered  in  my  own  defence  :  this  is  a  truth 
which  time  will  more  fully  develop  every  day.  Europe  never  ceased; 

|  to  make  war  upon  France,  her  principles;  and  me  ;  and  we  werei 
compelled  to  destroy,  to  save  ourselves  from  destruction.  The  co- 
I  alition  always  existed  openly  or  secretly,  avowed  or  denied  ;  it  was 
permanent ;  it  only  rested  with  the  Allies  to  give  us  peace  :  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  were  worn  out :  the  F rench  dreaded  making  new  con¬ 
quests.  As  to  myself,  is  it  supposed  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  repose  and  security,  when  glory  and  honour  do  not  require 
it  otherwise  ?  With  our  two  Chambers,  they  might  have  forbidden 
me  in  future  to  pass. the  Rhine ;  and  why  should  I  have  wished  it  ? 
For  my  universal  monarchy  ?  But  I  never  gave  any  convincing  proof 
of  insanity  ;  and  what  is  its  chief  characteristic,  but,  a  disproportion 
between  our  object  and  the  means  of  attaining  it.  If  I  haye 
been  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  this  universal  monarchy,  it  was 
i  without  any  original  design,  and  because  I  was  led-  on  to  it  step  by] 

’  step.  The  last  efforts  wanting  to  arrive  at  it  seemed  so  trifling,  was 
it  very  unreasonable  to  attempt  them?  But  on  my  return  from! 
Elba,  could  a  similar  idea,  a  thought  so  mad,  a  purpose  so  unattain-i 
able,  enter  the  head  of  the  most  rash  man  in  the  world  ?  The  Sove¬ 
reigns,  then,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  my  arms. 

“  Did  they  apprehend  that  I  might  overwhelm  them  with  anar¬ 
chical  principles  ?  But  they  know  by  experience  mv  opinions  on  the 
score.  They  have  all  seen  me  occupy  their  territories  :  how  often 
have  I  been  urged  to  revolutionize  their  states,  give  municipal  func¬ 
tions  to  their  cities,  and  excite  insurrection  among  their  subjects  ? 
However  I  may  have  been  stigmatised,  in  their  names,  as  the  modern i 
Attila ,  Robespierre  on  horseback ,  they  all  know  better  at  the; 
bottom  of  their  hearts — let  them  look  there  !  Had  I  been  so,  I 
might  perhaps  still  have  reigned ;  but  they  most  certainly  would, 
have  long  since  ceased  to  reign.  In  the  grea,t  cause  of  which; 
I  saw  myself  the  chief  .and  the  arbitrator,  one  of  the  two 
systems  was  to  be  followed — to  make  kings  listen  to  reason 
from  the  people ;  or  to  conduct  people  to  happiness  by  means  of  their 


v's  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
f  i  am  a  bail  struck  him  oft'  his 
..miry.  4  mournful  cry  arose 
n  Napoleon  remarked,  the  next 


kings.  But  it  is  well  known  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  check  the! 


people  when  they  are  once  set  on  :  it  was  more  rational  to  reckon 
a  little  upon  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  rulers.  I  had  a  right 
always  to  suppose  them  possessed  of  sufficient  intellect  to  see  sucl 
obvious  interests :  I  was  deceived ;  they  neVer  calculated  at  all 
and,  in  their  blind  fury,  they  let  loose  against  me  that  which  I  with 
held  when  opposed  to  them.  They  will  see !  ! 

“  Lastly,  did  the  Sovereigns  take  umbrage  at  seeing  a  mere  sol! 
dier  attain  a  crown  ?  Did  they  fear  the  example  ?  The  solemn!. 

]  ties,  the  circumstances  that  accompanied'  my  elevation,  my  eager. 

1  ness  to  conform  to  their  habits,  to  identify  myself  with  their  exist. 

‘  ence,  to  become  allied  to  them  by  blood  and  by  policy,  closed  the 
door  sufficiently  against  new  comers.  Besides,  if  there  must  needs 
have  been  the  spectacle  of  an  interrupted  legitimacy,  I  maintain  that 
I  it  was  much  more  to  their  interest  that  it  should  take  place  in  my] 
person,  one  risen  from  the  ranks,  than  in  that  of  a  prince,  one  or 
their  own  family:  'for  thousands  of  ages  will  elapse  before  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  accumulated  in  my  case  draw  forth  another  from  the 
crowd  to  re-produce  the  same  spectacle ;  while  there,  is  not  a  sove¬ 
reign  who  has  not  at  a  few  paces’  distance  in  his  palace,  cousins,  ne¬ 
phews,  brothers,  and  relations,  to  whom  it  would  he  easy  to  follow 
such  an  example  if  once  set. 

“  On  the  other  side,  what  was  there  to  alarm  the  people  ?  Did  thej 
fear  that  I  should  come  to  lay  waste,  and  to  impose  chains  on  them  i 
But  I  returned  the  Messiah  of  peace  and  of  their  rights :  this  nev 
maxim  was  my  whole  strength — to  violate  it  would  have  been  mj 
ruin.  But  even  the  French  mistrusted  me;  they  had  the  insanity  ti 
,  when  there  was  nothin tr  to  do  hut  to  debt :  to  divide,  u-lui 


discuss,  when  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  fight ;  to  divide,  whei 
they  should  have  united  on  any  terms.  And  was  it  not  better  to  rut 
the  risk  of  having  me  again  for  master,  than  to  expose  themselves  tJ 
that  of  submitting  to  a  foreign  yoke  ?  Would  it  not- have  been  easiei 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  single  despot,  of  one  tyrant,  than  to  shake  off 
the  chains  of  all  the  nations  united  ?  And  moreover,  whence  did  they 
derive  this  mistrust  of  me  ?  Because  they  had  already  seen  me  canJ 
secrate  every  effort  in  myself,  and  direct  them  with  a  vigorous! 
i  hand  ?  But  do  they  not  learn  at  the  present  day,  to  their  cost; 

!  how  necessary  that  was  ?  Well!,  the  danger  was  in  ally  case  the 
isame;  the  contest  terrible,  and  the  crisis  imminent.  In  this  state  of 
things,  was  not  absolute  power  necessary,  indispensable  ?  The  wel-l 
fare  of  the  country  obliged  me  even  to  declare  it  openly  on  my  return! 
from  Leipsic.  I  should  have  done  so  again  on  my  return  from  Elba. 
I  was  wanting  in  consistency,  or  rather  in  confidence  in  the  French; 
because  many  of  them  no  longer  placed  any  in  me,  and  it  was  doing 
me  a  great  wrong.  If  narrow  and  vulgar  minds  only  saw,  in  all  my 
efforts,  the  care  of  my  own  power,  ought  not  those  of  greater  scope  to] 
have  shown,  that  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed 
my  power  and  the  country  were  but  one?  Did  it  require  such  great 
and  incurable  mischiefs  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  me  ?  History 
will  do  me  more  justice  :  it  will  signalize  me  as  the  man  of  self-deJ 
nials  and  disinterestedness.  To  what  temptations  was  I  not  exposed' 
in  the  army  of  Italy  ?  .England  offered  me  the  Crown  of  France  at! 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  I  refused  peace  at  Chatillon  :  I 
disdained  all  personal  stipulations  at  Waterloo  ;  and  why  ?.  because 
all  this  had  no  reference  to  my  country,  and  I  had  no  ambition  dis¬ 
tinct  from  hers— that  of  her  glory,  her  ascendency,  her  majesty.  And' 
there  is  the  reason  that,  in  spite  of  so  many  calamities,  I  remain  so! 
popular  among  the  French.  It  is  a  sort  of  instinct  of  after-justice  on! 
their  part. 

“  Who  in  the  world  ever  had  greater  treasures  at  lffs  disposal:  ?  [ 
have  had  many  hundred  millions  in  my  vaults;  many  other  hun¬ 
dreds  composed  my  doviaincde  l' extraordinaire-;  all  these  were  mv 
own.  What  is  become  of  them  ?  They  were  poured  out  in  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  country.  Let  them  contemplate  me  here ;  I  remain! 
destitute  upon  my  rock-  My  fortune  was  wholly  in  that  of  France. 
In  the  extraordinary  situation  to  which  fate  had  raised  mo,  mv  t.reaJ 
sures  were  hers ;  I  had  identified  myself  completely  with  her  desti* 
mes.  What  other  calculation  was  consistent  with  the  height  I  had 
risen  to  P  Was  T  ever  seen  occupied  about  mv  personal  infornni..  -I  T 


public 


frigwat^other  enjoyment,  any  other  riches,  than  those  of  the 

•  so  jrtuch  so,  that  when  Josephine,  who  had  a  taste  for  the 
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arts  succeeded  under  the ,  sanction  of  my  name  in  acquiring  some 
master-pieces,  though  they  were  in  my  palace,  under  my  eyes,  in  my 
family  apartments,  they  offended  me;  I  thought  myself  robbed :  they 
uerc  not  in  the  Museum. 

“  Ah !  the  French  people  undoubtedly  did  much  for  me !  more 
than  was  ever  done  before  for  man  !  Hut,  at  the  same  time,  who  ever 
did  so  much  jfor  them?  tv  ho  ever  identified  himself  so  much  with 
them  in  the  same  manner  ?  But  to  return :  after  all,  what 
could  be  their  fears?  Were  not  the  Chambers  and  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  future  ?  Those  additional 
acts,  against  which  so  much  indignation  was  expressed,  did  they  not 
carry  in  themselves  their  own  corrective — remedies  that  were  infalli¬ 
ble  ?  How  could  I  have  violated  them  ?  I  had  not  my  self  millions 
of  arms ;  I  was  but  a  man.  Public  opinion  raised  me  up  once  more ; 
public  opinion  might  equally  put  me  down  again;  and  compared  with 
this  risk,  what  had  I  to  gain?  .  '• 

“  But  as  to  surrounding  states  (l  Speak  particularly  as  regards 
England),  what  could  he  her  fears,  her  motives,  her  jealousies  ?  We 
inquire  in  vain.  With  our  new  constitution,  our  two  Chambers,  had 
we  not  adopted  her  creed  "for  the  future?  Wasnotthatthesure 
means  of  coming  to  a  mutual  understanding,  to  establish  in  future  a 
community  of  interests  ?  The  caprice',  the  passions  of  their  rulers, once 
fettered,  the  interests  of  the  people  move  on,  without  obstacle  in  their 
natural  course.  Look  at  the  merchants  of  hostile  Nations  ;  they  con¬ 
tinue  their  intercourse,  and  pursue  their  business,  however  their  go¬ 
vernments  may  wage  war.  The  two  nations  had  arrived  at  that 
point.  Thanks  to  their  respective  Parliaments,  each  was  become  the 
guarantee  for  theother;  and  who  can  evertell  to  what  extent  the  union 
of  the  two  nations  and  of  their  interests  might  be  carried— what  new 
combinations  might  be  set  at  work  ?  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  our  two  Chambers  and  our  Constitution, theMinistcrs  of 
i  England  had  in  their  hands  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  their  country, 
the  destinies  and  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Had  1  beaten  the  English 
array,  and  won  my  last  battle,  1  would  have  caused  a  great  and  hap¬ 
py  astonishment ;  the  following  day  I  would  have  proposed  peace, 
and  for  once  it  would  have  been  1  who  scattered  benefits  with  a  pro¬ 
digal  hand.  Instead  of  this,  perhaps  the  English  will  one  day  have 
to  lament  .that  they  were  victorious  at  W aterloo  ! 

“  I  repeat  it,  the  people  and  the  sovereigns  were  wrong ;  I  had  re¬ 
stored  thrones  and  an  inoffensive  nobility ;  and  thrones  and  nobility 
may  again  find  themselves  in  danger.  I  had  fixed  and  consecrated 
the  reasonable  limits  of  the  people’s  rights ;  vague,  peremptory,'  and 
undefined  claims  may  again  arise. 

“  Had  my  return,  my  establishment  on  the  throne,  my  adoption, 
been  freely  acquiesced  in  by  the  sovereigns, the  cause  of  kings  and  the 
people  would  have  been  settled ;  both  would  have  gained.  Now  they 
j  are  again  to  try  it ;  both  may  lose.  They  might  have  concluded 
!  every  thing  ;  they  may  have  every  thing  to  begin  again  ;  they  might 
I  have  secured  a  long  and  certain  calm,  and  already  begun  to  enjoy  it ; 
and  instead  of  that,  a  spark  may  now  he  sufficient  to  rc-pr  oduce  an 
universal  conflagration  !  Poor  weak  humanity!”  .  - 


Conversing  to-day  on  the  subject  of  the  intelligence  we  had 
recently  received,  the  Emperor  observed  that  the  condition  of 
France  was  by  no  means  improved.  “  The  Bourbon*,”  he 
repeated,  “  have  now  no  other  resource  than  leverity.  Four 
months  have  already  elupsed,  the  Allied,  forces  are  about  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  none  but  half  measures  have  been  taken. 
The  affair  lias  been  badly  managed.  A  government  can  exist 
only  by  its  principle.  The  principle  of  ihe  French  Govern¬ 
ment  evidently  is  to  return  to  old  maxims;  and  it  should  do 
this  openly.  _  In  preient  circumstances,  the  Chamber*,  above 
all,  will  be  fatal;  they  will  inspire  the  King  with  false  confi¬ 
dence,  and  will  have  no  weight  tyitii  the  nation.  The  King 
will  soon  be  deprived  of  all  means  of  communication  with 
them.  They  will  no  longer  follow  the  same  religion,  nor  speak 
the  same  language.  No  individual  will  henceforth  have  a 
right  to  undeceive  the  people  with  regard  to  any  absurdities 
that  may  be  propagated ;  even  if  it  should  be  wished  to  make 
them  believe  that  all  the  springs  of  water  are  poisoned,  aud 
that  trains  of  gunpowder  are  luid  under  ground.”  The  Em¬ 
peror  roi. eluded  by  observing,  that  there  would  be  some  juri¬ 
dical  executions,  and  an  extreme  desire  of  re-action,  width 
will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  irritate,  but  not  to  subdue,  Ac. 


The  Emperor  observed,  that  his  flag  had  become  the  first 
in  the  Mediterauoau.  It  was  held  sacred,  lie  said,  by  the  Al¬ 
gerines,  who  Usually  made  presents  to  the  Elba  Captains, 
telling  them  that  they  were  paying  the  debt  of  Moscow.  The 
Grand  Marshal  told  us,  that  some  Algerine  ships  having  an. 
c bored  oil  the  island  of  Elba,  had  caused  great  alarm  among 
the  inhabitants,  who  questioned  the  piratos  with  regard  to 
their  intentions,  and  ended  by  asking  them  plainly  whether 
they  came  with  any  hostile  views. — ‘‘Against  the  Great  Na¬ 
poleon  !”  said  the  Algeriues :  “Oh:  never . we  do 

not  wage  war  on  God  !” 

Talma  had  frequent  iniervlowd  with  the  Emperor,  wko 
greatly  admired  his  talent  and  rewarded  him  magnificently. 
Wheu  the  First  Consul  became  Emperor,  it  was  reported  all 
over  Paris,  that  he  had  Talma  to  give  him  lessons  in  attitude 
and  costume.  The  Emperor,  who  always  knew  every  thing 
that  was  said  against  him,  rallied  Talma  one  day  an  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  finding  him  look  quite  disconcerted  and  confounded 
— “  Yolinre  wrong,”  said  he,  “I  certainly  could  not  have  em¬ 
ployed  myself  belter,  if  I  had  leisure  for  it  ”  Ou  the  contrary 
it  was  the  Emperor  who  gave  Talma  lessons  in  hi*  act :  “  Ra¬ 
cine,”  said  he  to  him,  “  has  loaded  his  character  of  Orestes 
with  imbecilities,  and  you  only  add  to  their  extravagance. — 
In  the  j\]ort  de  Pompee,  you  do  not  play  Cmsar  like  a  hero; 
in  Britauuicus,  you  do  not  play  Nero  like  a  tyrant.”  Every 
one  knows  tlie  corrections  which  Talma  afterwards  made  in 
’  bis  performances  of  these  celebrated  characters. 


,  .  “  Men  are  always  the  Same,”  said  the  Emperor:  “  from  the 
time  of  Pharamond-dowuvv arils,  contractors  have  always  been 
blood-suckers;  but  at  no  period  of  the  monarchy  were  they 
ever  attacked  in  so  legal  a  form,  or  assailed  so  energetically 
aud  openly  as  by  me.  Even  among  the  contractors  them¬ 
selves,  the  few  individuals  who  possessed  honesty  and  in-  | 
tegnty  found  in  this  extreme  severity  a  new  guarantee  for 
i  their  own  conduct.  A  remarkable  instance  of  thin  occurred 
after  my  return  from  Elbn.  Some  houses  in  London  and  Am¬ 
sterdam  spcretly  negotiated  with  m«  a  loan  of  from  80  to  i 
100,000,0001.,  at  a  prdtit  of  seven  or  eight  per  cent.—  j 
1  he  neat  sum,  which  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  Paris,- 
was  paid  to  them  by  rente*  on  the  great  book  at  fifty;  they 
"  CTf  Vi611  dinttfbuted  among  the  public  at  fifty-nix  or  fifty  - 

I  he  Emperor  himself  said,  that  he  enjoyed  singular  repu¬ 
tation  among  the  heads  of  office*  and  accountants.  The  ex* 
am uiatibn  of  accounts  was  a  thing  which  he  very  well  under¬ 
stood.  “  The  circuinstance'tliat  first  gained  me  reputation, 
m  tins  way,  was  that  while  balancing  a  yearly  accouut  during 


advantage  of  the  Republic.  M.  Dufresne,  who  wa«  then 
chief  of  the  Treasury,  mid  who  was  a  perfectly  honest  Ulan, 
at  first  would  not  believe  that  the  error  existed.  However,  it 
was  an  affair  of  figures;  the  fact  could  not  be  denied.  At 
the  treasury  several  months  were  occupied  in  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  error.  It  was  at  length  found  in  an  account 
of  the  contractor  Seguin,  who  immediately  acknowledged  it 
on  being  shown  the  accounts,  and  restored  the  money,  saying 
it  was  a  mistake.” 

On  another  occasion  as  the  Emperor  was  examining  the 
accounts  of  the  pay  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  he  observed  I 
an  article  of  sixty  and  some  odd  thousand  francs  set  down 
to  n  detachment  which  had  never  been  in  the  capital. — 
The  minister  made  a  not?  of  the  error,  merely  from  com-  | 
plaisaucc,  but  was  convinced  in  hi*  own  mind  that  the  Kin-  1 
peror  was  mistaken.  Napoleon  however  proved  to  be  right 
and  the  sum  was  restored. 


After  the  Emperor  had  dressed,  he  sat  down  to  his 
English  lesson;  out  he  did  not  continue  at  it  long,  for  his 
head  ached  severely.  He  told  me  to  sit  down  by  him,  aud 
made  me  talk  for  more  than  two  hours  about  what  I  bad  ob¬ 
served  in  London  duriug  my  emigration.  Among  other  things 
he  inquired.  “Were  the  English  very  much  afraid  of  my  in¬ 
vasion  ?  What  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  time?” — 
“  Hire,”  I  replied,  “I  cannot  inform  you:  1  had  then  re- 
xturned  to  France.  But  in  the  saloons  of  Paris  we  lauglu-d 
at  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  England  ;  and  the  English  who 
were  there  at  the  time  did  so  too.  It  was  said  that  even 
Brunet  laughed  at  the  scheme,  and  that  you  had  caused  him 
to  be  imprisoned  because  lie  had  been  insolent  enough  in  one 
of  his  parts  to  set  some  nut-shells  afloat  inn  tub  of  water, 
which  he  called  manoeuvring  his  little  flotilla.” — “Well!” 
replied  the  Emperor,  “you  might  laugh  in  Paris,  but  Pitt  did 
not  laugh  in  London,  lie  soon  calculated  the  extent  of  the 
danger,  and  therefore  threw  a  coalition  on  my  shoulders  al 
the  moment  when  1  raised  my  arm  to  strike.  Never  was  the 
English  oligarchy  exposed  to  gr.ffiier  danger. 

“  I  had  taken  measures  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
failure  in  my  landing.  I  had  the  best  army  in  the  world  ;  I 
need  only  say,  it  was  the  army  of  Aasterlitz.  In  four  days  1 
should  have  been  in  London;  1  should  li.ne  entered  the 
English  capital,  not  n9  a  conqueror,  but  ns  a  liberator.  1 
should  have  been  another  William’  111 ;  but  I  would  have 
acted  with  greater  generosity  and  disinterestedness.  The 
discipline  of  my  army  was  perfect.  My  troops  would  have  be¬ 
haved  iiiLondon  the  sameas  they  would  inParis.  No  sacrifice*, 
not  even  contributions,  would  have  been  exacted  from  the 
English.  We  should  have  preseuied  ourselves,  to  [hem,  not  as 
conquerors,  but  us  brothers,  who  came1  to  restore  to  them 
their  rights  and  liberties.  1  would  have  assembled  the  citi¬ 
zens,  mid  directed  them  to  labour  themselves  in  the  tpsk  oi. 

their  regeneration  ;  because  the  English  had  already  pre¬ 
ceded  ui  io  political  legislation  ;  1  would  lurxe  declared  last 
our  only  wish  was  to  be  able  to  rejoice1  ■in’  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  English  peoplE;  and  td  the^e  professions  1 
would  have  strictly  adhered.  In  the  course  of  a  few  lnonth#, 
the  two  nations,  which  had  been  such  determined  enemies, 
would  have  henceforward  composed  only  one  people,  identi¬ 
fied  in  priuciples,  maxims,  and  interest*.  I  should  have  da- . 
parted  from  England,  in  urddr  to  effect,  from  south  to  north, 
under  republican  colours  (for  I  was  then  First  C'ousul)  the 
regeneration  of  Europe,  which,  at  a  later  period;  1  was  on 
the  point  of  effecting,  from  north  to  south,  under  monarchical., 
forms.  13o.li  system*  were  equally  good,  since  both  would 
Imve  betMi  attended  by  the  same  result,  and  would  have  been 
carried  into  execution  with  firmness,  moderation,  and  goqd 
faith.  IIow  many  ills  that  are  now  endured,  and  how  many 
that  are  yet  to  be  experienced,  would  not  unhappy  Europe 
have  escaped  !  Never  was  a  project  so  favourable  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  civilization  conceived  with  more  disinterested,  in* 
lentions,  or  so  near  being  carried  into  execution.” 

“  It  was  supposed,”  said  he,  “  that  my  scheme  was  merely 
a  vain  threat,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  I  possessed  any 
reasonable,  means  of  attempting  its  execution.  But  1  bad  laid 
my  plans  deeply,  and  without  being  observed.  I  had  dis¬ 
persed  all  our  French  ships;  and  the  English  were  sailing 


after  them  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  Our  ships  were  to 


return  suddenly  and  at  the  same  time,  and  to  assemble  in  a 
mas*  along  the  French  coasts.  I  would  have  had  seventy  or 
eighty  French  or  Spanish  res»els  in  the  Channel  ;  and  I  cal¬ 
culated  tljQt  I  should  continue  master  of  it  for  two  months. 
Three  or  four  thousand  little  boats  were  to  be  ready  at  a  sig¬ 
nal.  A  hundred  thousand  men  were  every  day  drilled  in  em¬ 
barking  and  lunding,  as  a  part  of  their  exercise.  They  were 
full  of  ardour,  and  eager  for  the  enterprise,  which  was  very 
popular  with  the  French,  and  was  supported  by  the  wishes  of 
a  great  number  of  the  English.  After  landing  my  trooos,  I 
could  calculate  upon  only  one  pitched  battle,  the  rc»ult  ot 
which  could  not  be  doubtful ;  and  victory  would  have  brought 
i  us  to  London.  The  natnre  of  the  country  would  not  admit  of 
a  war  of  manoeuvring.  My  conduct  would  have  done  the  rest. 
The  people  of  England  groaned  under  the  yoke  oi  an  ougai- 
j  cliy.  On  fading  that  their  pride  had  not  been  humbled,  they 
would  have  ranged  themselves  on  our  side.  „VVe  should  have 
been  considered  only  as  allies  come  to  effect  their  deliverance 
VVe  should  have  presented  ourselves  with  the  magical  words 
of  liberty  and  equality,”  Ac. 


Among  a  great  number  of  now  measures  projected  by  the 
Emperor  for  a  more  tranqail  futurity,  his  favourite  idea  tvn.ii 
been,  peace  being  obtained  and  repose  secured,  to  devote  hie 
life  to  purifying  the  administration  and  to  local  ameliorations; 
to  be  occupied  in  perpetual  lours  in  the  departments:  lie 
would  have  visited,  not  hurried  over ;  sojourned,  not  posted 
through:  he  would  have  used  his  own  horses,  would  ha •<? 
been  surrounded  by  the  Empress,  the  King  of  Rome,  his  > 
whole  Court.  At  (he  same  time,  he  wished  this  great  equi¬ 
page  not  to  be  burdensome  to  any,  but  rather  a  benefit  to  all;  j 
a  suit  of  tapestry  hangings  and  all  other  appendages,  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  train,  would  liave  furnished  and  decorated  his  places 
of  rest.  The  other  persons  of  the  Court,  he  said,  would  have 
beenextremely  welcome  to  the  citizens, who  would  have  looked 
upon  their  guests  as  a  benefit  rather  than  a  burden,  because 
they  would  always  have  been  the  sure  means  of  their  acquir¬ 
ing  some  advantage  or  some  favours.  “  It  is  thus,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  that  I  should  have  been  uble  in  every  place  to  pre¬ 
vent  frauds,  punish  misappropriations,  direct  edifices,  bridges, 
roads;  drain  marshes,  fertilize  lands,  &r. — If  heaven  had 
then,”  lie  continued,  “  granted  in#  a  few  years,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  made  Paris  'the  capital-  of  the  world,  and  all 
France  a  real  fairy-land.”  He  often  repeated  these  last 
words;  how  many  people  hare  already  said  th:s,  or  will  re¬ 
peat  it  after  him  ! 


LAS  CASES'  JOURNAL 
AND  NAPOLEON'S  MEMOIRS . 


Endeavours  have  been  made  to  represent  Napoleon  a*  n 
man  of  furious  and  implacable  temper;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
he  was  a  stranger  to  revenge,  and  he  never  cherished  an) 
\indictivc  feeling,  whatever  wrong  he  might  have  suffered. 
His  anger  was  usually  vented  in  violent  transports,  and  was 
soon  at  an  end.  Those  who  knew  him  must  be  convinced  ot 
this  fact.  Murat  had  scandalously  betrayed  him;  as  1  have 
already  observed,  he  had  twice  ruined  his  prospects,  and  yet 
Murat  came  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Toulon.  “  l  should  have 
taken  him  with  me  to  Waterloo,”  said  Napoleon;  “but 
such  was  the  patriotic  and  moral  feeling  of  the  French  army, 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  troops  could  surmount  the 
disgust  and  horror  which  they  felt  for  the  man  who  had  be¬ 
trayed  and  lost  France.  I  did  not  consider  myself  sufficiently 
powerful  to  protect  him.  Yet  lie  might  have  cuuhled  us  to 
gaiu  the  victory.  How  useful  would  he  have  been  at  certain 
periods  of  the  battle  ?  He  would  have  broken  three  or  four 
English  squares.  Murat  was  admirable  in  such  a  service  as 
this; — he  was  precisely  the  man  for  it.  At  the  head  of  a 
body  of  cavalry,  no  man  was  ever  more  resolute,  more  cou¬ 
rageous,  or  more  brilliant.”- 

9th  Feb. — In  the  papers  which  1  was  translating  to  the 
Emperor,  I  found  the  history  of  the  Spanish  General  Porlier, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  chiefs  of  the  famous  Guerillas. 

i  3 

He  had  made  an  attempt  to  excite  the  Spaniards  to  rise 
against  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand ;  hut  he  failed,  was  arrested, 
and  hanged. 

The  Emperor  said,  “lam  not  in  the  least  surprised  that 
such  an  attempt  should  have  been  made  in  Spain.  Those 
very  Spaniards  who  {{proved  themselves  my  most  inveterate 
enemies  when  I  invaded  their  country,  and  who  acquired  the 
highest  glory  by  the  resistance  they  opposed  to  me,  immedi¬ 
ately  appealed  to  me  on  my  return  from  Elba.  They  bad, 
they  said,  fought  against  mens  their  tyrant ;  but  they  now 
came  to  implore  my  aid  as  their  deliverer.  They  required 
only  a  small  sum  to  emancipate  themselves,  and  to  produce  in 
the  Peninsula  a  revolution  similar  to  mine.  Had  I  conquered 
at  Waterloo,  it  was  my  intention  immediately  to  have  assisted 
the  Spaniards.  'Ibis  circumstance  sufficiently  explains  to  mo 
the  attempt  that  has  lately  been  made.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  it  will  be  renewed  again.  Ferdinand,  in  bis  madness, 
may  grasp  *.i»  sceptre  as  firmly  as  he  will;  but  one  day  or 
other  it  will  slip  through  his  fingers  like  an  eel.” 

The  great  Albuquerque  proposed  to  the  King  of  Portugal 
to  turn  the  course  of  the  Nile  previous  to  its  entrance  into  the 
valley  of  Egypt,  so  as  to  make  it  fall  into  the  Red  Sea,  which 
would  have  rendered  Egypt  ail  impassable  desert,  and  made 
the  Capa  of  Good  Hope  the  only  channel  for  the  great  trade 
of  India.  Bruce  thinks  the  execution  of  this  gigantic  idea  , 
not  entirely  impossible;  the  Emperor  was  forcibly  struck 
with  it. 


Buonaparte  ;  as  all  Italians  know.  Napoleon’s  father  always 


introduced  the  u;  and  llis  uncle,  the  Archdeacon  Lucieii 
(who  survived  Napoleon's  father,  and  was  a  pareut  to  Na¬ 
poleon  and  his  brothers),  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the 
siinie  roof,  wrote  it  Bonaparte.  During  his  youth  Napoleon 
followed  the  example  of  his  father.  On  attaining  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  lie  took  good  care  not  to  alte' 
the  orthography,  which  agreed  with  the  spirit  of  the  Inn 
gunge;  but  at  a  later  period,  and  when  amongst  the  French 
lie  wished  to  adopt  their  orthography,  aiid  thenceforth  wrote 
his  name  Bonaparte. 

The  genenlbgy  ofthe  Buonapartes  presents  a  fact  which  is 
Certainly  of  a  very  singular  nature  :  it  is  that  A  the  first  Bo¬ 
naparte  having  been  exiled  from  his  country  as  a  Ghibelim 
Was  it,  then,  the  destiny  of  this  family,  in  all  times,  and  at. 
^very  epoch,  that  it  niust  yield  to  the  malignant  iiifluetice  of 
tile  G  lie  If.,  ! 

The  Cologne  editor  sometimes  writes  Buonaparte,  and  at 
bW\t\-o  Bonaparte. 


At  the  interview  ofDresden,  before  the  Russian  campaign, 
the  Emperor  Francis  one  day  told  Napoleon,  then  his  son-in- 
law,  that  his  family  had' governed  ns  sovereigns  at  Trevisa  : 
a  fact  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  as  Francis  bad 
caused  all  the  documents  proving  it  to  be  drawn  up  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  Nap olebn  replied  with  a  smile,  that  lie  did 
Hot  wish  to  know  any  thing  about  it,  and  that  he  would 
greatly  prefer  being  the  Rudolph  of  Hapsbufg,  of  the  Aust 
trian  family.  Francis  attached  much  more  inlpbrtance  to  the 
matter:  lie  said,  that  it  was  ot  very  little  consequence  to 
have  fallen  from  wealtli  to  poverty;  hut  that  it  was  above  all 
price  to  have  been  a  sovereign,  and  that  the  fact  must  he 
communicated  to  Maria  Louisa,  to  whom  it  would  afford  in¬ 
finite  pleasure,, 

During  the  continuance  of  his  power,  Napoleon  always  re¬ 
fused  to  take  any  pains,  or  even  enter  into  conversation  on 
the  subject.  The  first  attempt  to  excite  bis  attention  to  this 
matter  occurred  in  the  time  of  his  Consulate,  and  was  so 
much  discouraged,  that  no  one  ever  attempted  to  renew  the 
discussion.  Sortie  one  published  a  genealogy,  io  which  it 
■was  contrived  to  court, -ct  the  family  of  Napoleon  with  cer¬ 
tain  northern  kings.  Napoleon  caused  this  specimen  of  flat¬ 
tery  to  be  ridiculed  in  the  public  papers,  in  which  the  writers 
concluded  by  observing,  that  the  nobility  of  the  First  Consul 
only  dated  from  Mdiiirno  U-.  or  [rmu  the  18ib  of  Brumairel 


♦lie  n,' '  nf  111  1 'lC*  *"et  ofNapolertii  s  having,  when  on 

C  /  0  delivered  a  packet  to  his  brother, 

eon  Bui.,  lug  all  the  original  loiters  addressed  to  him  by  theso- 
veieigns  of  Europe  in  tneir  own  hand-writing.  I  frequently 
expressed  my  regret  to  the  Emperor  at  his  parting  with  such 
a  precious  historical  manuscript. 

On  my  letiiMi  to  Europe,  l  did  not  fail  to  inquire  for  the  in¬ 
valuable  deposit,  and  hastened  to  suggest  the  importance  of 
(making  another  copy  to  Prince  Joseph,  in  order  to  become 
/•J1'1  "!°.re  *"‘'e  of  existence.  What,  was  mr  grief  to  hear, 
taut  this  historic:!  monument  had  been  mislaid,  and  that  no 
person  knew  what  had  become  of  it! 


Pnoli,  in  the  time  of  his  power,  having  received  an  em- 
si.issy  from  Algiers  or  Tunis,  wished  to  give  the  savage  en¬ 
voys  some  notion  of  the  attractions  of  the  island  and  for 
ibis  purpose  he  assembled  together  all  the  most  beautiful  wo¬ 
men  in  Corsica,  among  whom  Madame  Buonaparte  (the  mo¬ 
ther)  took  the  lead.  Subsequently,  when  she  travelled  to 
Brienrie  to  see  her  son,  her  personal  charms  were  remarked 
even  in  Pans. 

Doling  the  war  for  Corsican  liberty,  Madame  Bnonaoarto 
shared  the  dangers  of  her  husband,  who  was  an  enthusiast 
in  the  cause.  In  his  different  expeditions  she  frequent.lv  fol¬ 
lowed  him  oil  horseback,  while  she  was  pregnant  *  it li  Nano- 
poleon.  She  was  a.  woman  of  extraordinary  vigour  of  mini', 
joined  to  considerable  pride  and  loftiness  of  spirit.  She  was 
the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  and  she  might  have  had  many 
more,  for  she  was  a  widow  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Of  tires"- 
thirteen  children  only  five  boys  and  three  girls' lived,  all  of 
whom  played  distinguished  parts  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 

Joseph,  the  eldest  of  the-  f.tm.'lv,  was  origin  llv  intended  for 
the  church,  on  account  of  flic-  influence  possessed  by  Marbiuf 
arefcbuhnp  of  Lyons,  w!  o  liad  the  patrbnsgt>  of  hinrirron 
livings,  lie  went  through  the  regular  course  ol  study;  but 
when  the  moment  unwed  for  taking  orders,  he  refused  to  en¬ 


ter  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  lie  was  successively  King 


-of  Naples  and  Spain. 

Louis  was  King  of  Holland,  and  Jerome  King  ol  W  estplia- 
lia.  Eliza  wa>  Grand  Duchess  ofTuscany;  Caroline,  Queen 


of  Naples;  and  Pauline,  Princess  Birghe.e;  Lucien,  who 
through  his  marriage,  and  a  mistaken  direction  of  character, 
doubtless  forfeited  a  crown,  atoned  for  all  his  past  errors,  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  on  his  return 
from  Elba,  at  a  moment  when  Napoleon  was  far  from  relying 
on  the  certainty  of  his  prospects. 

Napoleon  retained  but  a  faint  idea  of  Pichegru ;  he  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  a  tall  inau,  rather  red  in  the  face.  Pi¬ 
chegru,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  preserved  a  striking 
recollection  of  young  Napoleon.  When  Pichegru  joined  the 
royalist  party,  he  was  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  guin  over  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  ‘To 
attempt  that  would  only  be  wasting  time,’  said  he:  ‘from  my 
knowledge  of  him  when  a  boy  1  am  sure  he  must  be  a  most 
inflexible  character  :  he  has  taken  his  resolutions,  and  he  will 
not  change  them.’  ” 


It  wrtuld  appear,  that  from  his  earliest  childhood  his  parents 
rested  all  their  hopes  on  him.  His  father,  when  on  his  death¬ 
bed  at  Moutpcllier,  though  Joseph  was  beside  him,  spoke  only 
of  Napoleon,  who  was  then  at  the  military  school.  In  the  de¬ 
lirium  with  which  he  was  seized  in  his  last  moments,  he  inces¬ 
santly  called  Napoleon  to  come  to  his  aid  with  his  great 
sword.  The  grand  uncle,  Lucieii,  who  on  his  death-bed  was 
surrounded  \by  all  his  relatives;  said,  addressing  himself  to 
Joseph,  “You  are  the  eldest  of  the  family;  but  there  is  the 
“head  of  it,  (pointing  to  Napoleon).  Never  lose  sight  of 
“him.”  The  Emperor  used  to  laugh  and  say,  “  This  was  a 
“  true  disinheritance ;  it  was  the  scene  of  Jacob  and  Esau.” 


Napoleon  was  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age  when  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  struck  with  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  ap¬ 
preciated  his  merit  so  highly  as  to  make  him  one  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  his  scientific  dejeuners.  Finally,  the  celebrated 
Paoli,  who  had  long  inspired  Napoleon  with  a  sort  of  venera¬ 
tion,  and  who  found  that  the  latterhad  headed  a  parly  against 
him,  whenever  he  showed  himself  favourable  to  the  English, 
was  accustomed  to  say — “This  young  man  is  formed  on  the 
ancient  model.  He  is  one  c)f  Plutarch’s  men.” 


Many  individuals,  who  knew  him  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
foresaw  his  extraordinary  career  :  and  they  viewed  the  events 
of  his  life  without  astonishment.  At  an  esrly  age  he  gained 
anonymously  aprize  at  the  Academy  of  Lyons,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  question,  proposed  by  Rayual “  What  are  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  institutions  calculated  to  advance  mankind  to  the 
I  highest  possible  degree  of  happiness  The  anonymous  me¬ 
morial  excited  great  attention  :  it  was  perfectly  in  unison 
with  the  ideasof  the  age.  It  be£afi  by  inquiring-  in  what  hap¬ 
piness  consisted;  and  the  answer  whs,  in  the  perfect  enjoy- 
meut  of  life  in  the  manner  most  conformable  with  our  moral 
and  physical  organization.  After  he  became  Emperor,  Na¬ 
poleon  was  one  day  conversing  on  this  subject  with  M.de  Tal¬ 
leyrand  ;  the  latter,  like  a  skilful  courtier,  shortly  after  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  the  fatuous  memorial,  which  lie  had  procured 
from  the  archives  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons.  The  Emperor- 
took  it,  and,  after  reading  a  few  pages,  threw  into  the  fir 
jliis  first  production  of  his  youth,  saying,  “  One  can  never  ob- 
,  serve  every  thing.”  M.de  Talleyrand  ^had  licit  an  opportu 
1  nitv  of  tratiscribitiir  iL  I 


nimsToncus  arid  reflection  hara  consfderably  modifie 
bis  character.  Even  hi*  style  of  expression,  now  so  concise 
and  laconic,  was  in  lus  youth  diffuse  and  emphatic.  At  the 
time  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Napoleon  assumed  a  seri 
ous and  severe  demeanour,  and  became  less  communicative 
than  before.  The  Army  of  Italy  also  marked  another  epoeh 
iri  Ida  character.  His  extreme  youth,  when  he  went  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army,  rendered  it  necessary  that  be  should 

evince  great  reserve,  and  the  utmost  strictness  of  morals. _ 

“This  was  indispensably  necessary,”  said  he,  “  to  enable 
me  to  command  ulen  so  much  above  me  in  point  of  age.  I  pur¬ 
sued  a  line  of  conduct  truly  irreproachable  and  exemplary.  I 
proved  myself  a  sort  of  Cato.  I  must  have  appeared  such  in  the 
eyes  of  all.  I  was  a  philosopher  and  a  sage."  In  thischa. 
racter  lie  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 

In  1793,  Napoleon  was  in  Corsica,  where  he  had  a  command 
in  the  National  Guards,  lie  opposed  Faoli  a*  soon  as  he 
was  led  to  suspect  that  the  veteran,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto 
been  so  much  attached,  entertained  a  design  of  betraying  the 
island  to  the  English.  Therefore  it  i*  not  true,  as  has  been 
generally  reported,  that  Napoleon,  or  some  of  his  family,  wer 
at  one  time  in  England,  proposing  to  raise  a  Corsican  regi. 
meat  for  the  English  service. 

At  tha  first  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  there  was 
nothing  but  disorder  in  the  materiel  and  ignorance  in  the 
personnel  of  the  French  army,  which  was  owing  both  to  the  I 
confusion  of  the  times  and  the  rapidity  and  irregularity  with 
which  the  promotions  had  been  made.  The  following  story 
will  afford  an  idea  of  thfe  state  of  affairs  and  .of  the  manners 
of  t lie  time  : — 

On  his  arrival  at  Toulon,  Napoleon  waited  on  General 

Cartiuix,  a  haughty  man,  covered  with  gold  lace  from  head 
to  foot,  who  asked  him  what  duty  he  had  been  sent 

upon.  The  young  officer  modestly  presented  the  letter  which 
directed  him  to  superintend,  under  the  general’s  command,  j 
the  operations  of  the  artillery.  “  This  was  quite  unneces¬ 
sary,”  said  the  general,  twirling  his  whiskers  ;  “  we  want 
no  assistance  to  retake  Toulon  :  but,  however,  you  are  wel¬ 
come,  and  you  may  share  the  glory  of  burning  the  town  to¬ 
morrow,  without  having  experienced  any  of  the  fatigue.” — 

A  party  of  thirty  sat  down  to  table  ;  the  general  alone  was 
served  like  a  prince,  while  every  one  else  was  dying  of  hun¬ 
ger  ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  those  days  of  equality, 
strangely  shocked,  the  flew  guest.  The  next  morning,  at 
break  ot  day,  the  general  took  him  out  in  bis  cabriolet,  to 
admire,  us  lie  said,  the  preparations  for  attack.  As  soon  as 
he  had  crossed  the  height,  and  come  within  sight  of  the  road 
and  harbour,  they  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  threw  them¬ 
selves  down  among  some  vines.  The  commandant  of  artil¬ 
lery  then  perceived  some  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  some  dig¬ 
ging,  for  which  it  was  literally  impossible  for  him  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  account.  “  Dupas,”  said  the  general 
haughtily,  turning  to  his  aid-de-camp,  his  confidential  man, 
“are  those  our  batteries?” — “Yes,  general.” — “  And  our 
park?”— “There,  close  at  hand.” — ‘And  our  red-hot  balls?”  J 
— “  In  yonder  houses,  where  two  companies  have  been  ein-  I 
ployed  all  the  morning  in  heating  them.”— •“  But  how  shall 
we  be  able  to  carry  these  red-hot  balls?”  This  considera¬ 
tion  seemed  to  puzzle  them  both  completely,  and  they  turned 
to  the  oiiicer  of  artillery,  and  begged  to  know  whether, 
through  his  scientific  knowledge,  he  could  not  explain  how 
the  thing  was  to  be  managed.  Napoleon,  who  would  have 
been  very  much  tempted  to  take  the  whole  for  a  hoax,  had 
his  interrogators  evinced  less  simplicity,  tor  they  were  more 
than  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  object  of  attack,  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  aid  all  the  gravity  he  was  master  of,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  them,  before  they  troubled  themselves 
about  red-hot  balls,  to  try  the  range  of  the  shot  with  cold 
ones.  After  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  be  at  length  prevailed 
on  them  to  follow  his  advice,  but  not  till  he  bail  very  luckily 
made  use  of  the  technical  term  coup  d'ipreuve ,  which  took 
their  fancy,  and  brought  them  over  to  his  opinion.  They 
then  made  the  expel iment,  but  the  shot  did  not  reach  to  a 
third  of  the  distance  required  ;  and  the  general  and  Dupas 
began  to  abuse  the  Marseillais  and  the  Aristocrats,  who  had, 
they  said,  maliciously  spoiled  the  powder.  In  the  meantime 
therepres- utntive  of  the  people  came  up  on  horseback:  this 
was  Gitsparin,  an  intelligent  man,  who  had  served  in  the 
army. — Napoleon,  perceiving  how  things  were  going  on,  and, 
boldly  deciding  on  the  course  he  should  pursue,  immediately 
assumed  great  confidence  of  manner,  and  urged  the  repre¬ 
sentative  to  intrust  him  with  the  w  hole  direction  of  the  affair, 
lie  exposed,  without  hesitation,  the  unparalleled  ignorance 
oj  all  who  were  about  him,  and  from  that  moment  took  upon 
himself  the  entire  direction  of  the  siege. 

I ,  Cart  uix  was  a  mxn  of  xu<*’i  limit,  d  intellect,  that  it  was 
iinj>o  j-ib!e  to  n  a' e  him  understand  that,  to  facilitate  the 
taking  of  Touloij,  it  would  he  iiecoamiy  to  make  the  attack 
at  theojile:  <:f  the  road.  Cartaux  wanted  one  day  to  oblige 
thecommandant  to  erect  a  battery,  with  the  rear  of  the  guns 
so  close  against  tho  front  of  a  house  as  to  leave  no  room  for  j 
the  recoil.  On  another  occasion,  on  his  return  from  the 


morning  parade,  lie  sent  for  the  commandant  to  tell  him  tl 
he  had  just  discovered  a  position,  from  whence  a  battery 
from  six  to  twelve  pieces  would  infallibly  carry  Toulon  it 
e\v  days :  it  was  a  little  hillock  which  would  command  th 
or  four  forts  and  several  points  of  the  town.  He  was  enra« 
■  at  the  refusal  of  the  commandant  of  artillery,  who  obaen 
,  to  him,  that  if  the  battery  could  command  every  point,  it  f 
i  lowed  that  every  point  would  be  able  to  bear  upon  it;  tl 
j  the  twelve  guns  would  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  oppi 
i  them;  and  that  simple  subtraction  would  suffice  to  show  hi 
,  his  disadvantage.  At  length,  to  put  a  stop  to  difficult 


which  were  continually  recurring,  the  representative  decided 
that  Cartaux  should  communicate  to  tho  commnridant  of  ar¬ 
tillery  his  general  plan  of  attack,  and  that  the  latter  should 
execute  the  details  according  to  the  rules  of  his  department. 
The  following  was  Cnrtaux’s  memorable  plan  — 

“  The  general  of  artillery  shall  batter  Toulon  during  three 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  I  will  attack  it  with 
three  columns,  and  carry  it.” 

At  Paris,  however,  the  engineer  committee  found  this 
hasty  measure  much  more  humorous  than  wise,  aud  it  was 
one  of  the  c  auses  which  led  to  Cartaux’s  recall. 

Being  one  day  in  a  buttery  where  one  of  the  gunners  was 
kiilud,  he  seized  the  rammer,  and  wiih  bis  own  hands  loaded 
ten  or  twelve  times.  A  few  days  after,  lie  was  attacked  with 
a  violent  cutaneous  disease.  No,  one  cbuld  conceive  where 
he  had  caught  it,  until  Mairon,  his  adjutant,  discovered  that 
the  dead  gunner  had  been  infected  with  it.  In  the  ardour  of 
!  youth,  and  the  activity  of  service,  the  commandant  of  nrtil- 
j  lery  was  satisfied  with  slight  remedies,  and  the  disorder  dis- 
|  appeared  ;  but  the  poison  had  only  entered  the  deeper  into  his 
■  system,  rt  long  affected  his  health,  and  well  nigh  cost  him  his 
life.  From  this  disorder  proceeded  the  thinness,  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  body,  and  sickly  complexion  which  characterized  the 
General-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy  and  of  the  Army  of 
Egypt. 

It  was  not  till  a  much  later  period  that  Corvisart  suceeed- 
ed,  by  the  application  of  numerous  blisters  on  hi»  chest,  in 
restoring  him  to  perfect  health;  and  it  was  then  that  be  ac¬ 
quired  the  corpulency  for  which  I.e  has  since  been  remarked. 

During  the  erection  of  one  of  the  first  batteries  which 
Napoleon,  on  bis  arrival  at  Toulon,  directed  against  the 
English,  ha  asked  whether  there  was  a  sergeant  or  corpora] 
j  resent  who  could  write.  A  man  advanced  from  the  ranks, 
and  wrote  to  bis  dictation  ou  the  epaulemeut.  The  note  was 
scarcely  ended,  when  a  cannon  ball,  which  had  bceu  fired  in 
the  direction  of  the  battery,  fell  near  the  spot,  and  the  paper 
was  immediately  covered  by  the  loose  earth  thrown  up  by  the 
ball.  “  VVeli,”  said  tho  writer,  “  1  shall  have  no  need  of 
sand.”  This  remark,  together  with  tha  coolness  with  which 
It  was  made,  fixed  the  attention  of  NnpoleOn,  and  made  the 
fortune  of  the  sergeant.  This  man  w  as  Junot,  afterw  ards 
Duke  of  Abrantes. 

Napoleon,  on  being  created  General  of  the  Artillery,  and 
Commandant  of  that  department  in  the  Army  of  Italy,  carried 
thither  all  the  superiority  ami  influence  which  he  had  nc 
quired  before  Toulon  ;  still,  however,  he  experienced  re¬ 
verses,  and  even  dangers.  He  was'  put  under  arrest  for  a  i 
short  time  at  Nice,  by  the  representative  Laporte,  because 
he  refused  to  crouch  to  his  authority.  Another  represent  a 
tive  pronounced  sentence  of  outlawry  upon  him,  because  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  employ  his  artillery-horses  for  the 
service  of  the  post.  Finally,  a  decree,  which  was  never  ex¬ 
ecuted,  summoned  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  for  hav¬ 
ing  proposed  certain  military  mea-sures  relative  to  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  at  Marseilles. 

The  poverty  of  the  treasurer  and  the  scarcity  of  specie  were 
•o  great  during  the  Republic,  that  bti  the  departure  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Buonaparte  for  the  army  of  Italy,  all  his  efforts,  joined  to 
those  of  the  Directory,  could  only  succeed  in  raising  2000 
lours,  which  he  Carried  with  him  in  his  carriage.  With  this 
sum  lie  set  out  to  conquer  Italy,  and  to  march  upon  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  world.  The  following  is  a  curious  fact : — An  order 
of  the  day  was  published,  signed  Berthier,  directing  the  Ge¬ 
neral-in-Chief,  on  his  arrival  at  the  head-quarters  at  Nice,  to 
distribute  to  the  different  Generals,  to  enable  them  to  enter  on 
the  campaign,  the  sum  of  four  louis  in  specie.  For  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  no  such  thing  as  specie  had  been  seen.  This 

order  of  the  day  displays  the  circumstances  of  the  times  more 
truly  and  faithfully  than  whole  volumes  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

As  soon  as  Napolen  joined  the  army,  he  proved  himself  to 
be  a  man  born  for  command.  From  that  moment  he  filled  tho 
theatre  of  the  world. 

Napoleon’s  generalship  was,  moreover,  characterized  by 
the  skill,  energy,  and  purity  of  his  military  administration;  j 
his  constant  disfiko  of  peculation  of  any  kind,  and  his  total 
disregard  of  his  own  private  interest.  “1  returned  from  the 
campaign  of  Italy,”  said  he,  “  with  but  30,’, 000  francs  in  my 
possession.  I  might  easily  have  carried  off  10  or  12  millions; 
that  sum  might  have  been  mine.  I  never  made  out.  any  ac¬ 
counts,  nor  was  I  ever  asked  for  any.  1  expected  on  my  re¬ 
turn  to  receive  some  great  national  reward.  It  was  publicly 
reported  that  Chainbord  was  to  be  given  to  me,  and  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  it;  but  the  idea  was  set 
aside  by  the  Directory.  1  bad,  however,  transmitted  to 
France  at  least  50,000,000  for  the  service  of  the  State.  This, 

I  imagine,  was  the  first  instance  in  modern  history  of  an  army 
contributing  to  maintain  the  country  to  which  it  belonged, 
instead  of  being  a  burden  on  it.” 

VVhen  Napoleon  was  in  treaty  with  the  Duke  de  Modena, 
Salicetti,  the  Government  Commissary  with  the  army,  who 
hud  hitherto  been  on  indifferent  terms  with  him,  entered  his 
cabinet.  “  The  Commander  d  Este,”  said  he,  “  the  Duke’s 
brother,  is  here  with  four  millions  in  gold,  contained  in  four 
chests.  He  conies  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  to  beg  of  you 
to  accept  them,  and  I  advise  you  to  do  so.  1  urn  a  country¬ 
man  of  yours,  and  I  know  your  family  affairs.  The  Direc¬ 
tory  and  the  Legislative  Body  will  never  acknowledge  your 
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P  A  roinmissarv-in-cliiefof  the  same  army  used  often  to  ro- 

Hielhat  he  had  witnessed  an  offer  of  seven  million*  in  go  d 
?tlhin  a  like  manner  to  Napoleon  by  the  Government  of 
made  nil  destruction,  which  otter  was  refused 

No  man  n  the  world  ever  had  more  wealth  at  l»s  disposal 
T, ,  .dated  less  to  himself.  Napoleon,  according  to  his 
and  aPPl'®Pria  ,i  ntu eh  as  four  hundred  millions  of 
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n  endowments  to  the  army.  And,  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
he  who  circulated  such  heaps  of  wealth,  tfever  possessed  any 
nrivate  property  of  his  own  1  He  had  collected  ...  the  Mu- 
Ieum,  treasures  which  it  was  impossible  to  estimate,  and  y< it 
he  never  had  a  picture  or  a  curiosity  of  his  ow  n.  I  lie  fact 
is,  as  he  himself  lias  said,  that  he  never  had  a  taste  nor  a  de- 

Si,'“  fJf  {'now  "possess  any  thing,”  continued  he,  it  is  owing 
to  measures  which  have  been  adopted  since  a.y  departure  , 
but  even  in  that  case  it  must  depend  on  a  hair  a  Ur  Cantu 
chance  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world  a  can  call  my 

own  or  not.” 


A  singular  custom  was  established  in  the  army  oflt  My,  in 
con.eS.enca  of  the  youth  of  the  commander,  or  from  s°«'« 

other  cause— After  each  battle,  the  oldest  soldiers  used^lo 
hold  a  council,  and  confer  a  new  rank  on  thcir  jo  ng  Gem- 
ral  who,  when  he  made  his  apneurjince  in  the  ca  op.  was  re 
cei’ved  by  the  veterans,  and  sainted  with  his  new  t, tie.  They 
made  him  a  Corporal  at  Lodi,  and  a  Sergeant  at  Cas'.g lionc  , 
and  hence  the  surname  of  “  Petit  Caparal,"  which  was  to, 
a  long  time  applied  to  Napoleon  by  the  soldiers.  H.»w  »v  it 
is  the  chain  which  unites  the  most  trivial  circumstances  to 

the  iv. os',  important  events !— Perhaps  this  very  nickname  c  n- 
!  rib  tiled  to  his  mi.racul^ts  success  on.  his  return  in  181a.—  . 
While  he  was  haranguing  the  first*  battalion  which  he  found 
it  necessary  to  address,  a  voice,  fr.oip  the  ranks  exclaimed— 
“  Vive  noire  pel  it  C-aporal  /— We  will  never  fight  against 
liim!”  i 


A  circumstance,  which  will  not  a  lit'le  surprise  those  who 
have  yet  lo  learn  how  little  credit  is  due  to  public  report,  and 
which  will  also  serve  to  show  the  errors  that  may  creep  into 
history,  is  that  Marshal  Bertrand,  who  was  himself  with  the 
unnv  in  Egypt  (though  certainly  in  a  rank  which  did  pot  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  General-in- 
Chief),  (irmly  believed,  up  to  the  period  of  his  residence  at 
Saint  Helena,  the  stoev  of  poison  having  been  administered 
to  sixty  invalids.  The  report  was  circulated  and  believed 
even  in  our  army:  therefore,  what  answer  could  be  given  to 
|  tho4e  v'  ho  triumphantly  asserted  “  it  is  a  fact,  I  assure  yotl,  I  j 
have  it  from  officers  who  served  in  the  French  army  at  the 
time.”  Nevertheless  the  whole  story  19  false.  I  have  collected 
the  following  facts  from  the  highest  source,  from  the  mouth  of 
l  Napoleon  himself.  < 

1st.  That  the  invalids  in  question  who  were  infected  with 
the  plague,  amounted,  according  to  the  report  made  to  the 
General-in-Chief,  only  to  seven  in  number. 

2d.  That  it  was  not  theGeneral-in-Chief,  but  a  professional 
man,  who,  at  the  moment  of  the  crisis,  proposed  the  adinitiis-. 
tering  of  opium. 

3d.  That  opium  was  not  administered  to  a  single  individual 

4th.  That  the  retreat  having  been  effected  slowly,  a  rear¬ 
guard  was  left  behind  in  Jaffa  for  three  days. 

5th.  That  on  the  departure  of  the  rear-guard,  the  invalids 
were  all  dead,  except  one  or  two,  who  must  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  invalids  under  the  care  of  the  Surgeon-in-Chief,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Wounded,  were  all,  without  exception,  removed, 
with  the  help  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  staff,  not  except¬ 
ing  even  those  of  the  General-in-Chief,  who  proceeded  for  a 
considerable  distance  on  foot,  like  the  rest  of  the  army 
These,  therefore,  are  quite  out  of  the  question. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  invalids,  about  twenty  in 
number,  who  were  under  the  care  of  the  Physieian-in-chief, 
and  who  were  in  an  absolutely  desperate  condition,  totally 
unfit  to  be  removed,  while  the  enemy  was  advancing,  it  is 
very  true  that  Napoleon  asked  the  Physiciab-in-chief  whether 
it  would  not  be  an  net  of  humanity  to  administer  opium  to 
them.  It  is  also  true  (hat  the  physician  replied,  his  business 


was  to  cure  and  not  to  kill ;  an  answer  which,  as  it  semis  to 
have  reference  to  an  order  rather  than  to  a  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion,  has,  perhaps,  furnished  a  basis  on  which  slander  and 
falsehood  might  invent  and  propagate  the  fabrication  which 
hits  since  been  circulated  on  this  subject. 

Finally,  the  details  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  afford 
me  the  following  ineoutestible  results  : — 

1st.  That  no  order  was  given  for  the  administering  of  opium 
to  the  sick.  , 

2.  That  there  was-not  at  the  period  in  question,  in  the 
iriediciiieirliest  of  the  army,  a  single  grain  of  opium  for  the 
use  of  the  sick. 

3d.  That  even  had  the  order  been  given,  and  had  there  been 
a  supply  of  opium,  temporary  and  local  circumstances,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  bere,  would  have  rendered 
its  execution  impossible. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  corrupt  our  army.  The  false  intelligence  from 
Europe— the  slander  of. the  General-in-Chief— the  powerful 


f  bribes  held  out  to  the  officers  ana  soiuiers,— were  mi  “ki"”-'  ~ 

|  by  him  ;  the  documents  are  published,  his  proclamations  are 
|  known.  At  one  time  they  created  sufficient  alarm  in  the 
French  General,  to  induce  him  to  seek  to  put  a  stop  to  them  ; 
which  he  did  by  forbidding  all  communication  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  stating  in  the  order  of  the  day  that  tlveir  Commodore 
hrtd  gone  mad.  This  assertion  was  believed  in  the  French 
army;  and  it  so  enransed  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  that  he  sent  Na¬ 
poleon  a  challenge.  The  General  replied,  that  he  had  busi¬ 
ness  of  too  great  importance  on  his  hands  to  think  of  troubling 
himself  about  such  a  trifle:  had  he  received  a  challenge  from 
t lie  great  Marlborough,  then  indeed  he  might  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  consider  of  it:  but  if  the  English  seaman  really 
felt  inclined  to  amuse  himself  at  a  tilting-match,  he  would 
sendhim  a  tall;  bullying  grenadier,  and  neutralize  afe'w  yards 
of  the  sea  coast,  where  the  mad  Commodore  might  come 
ashore,  and  enjoy  his  heart’s  content  of  it. 

1st.  The  expedition  of  Egypt  was  undertaken  at  the  earnest 
and  mutual  desire  of  the  Directory  and  the  General-in-chief. 

2d.  The  taking  of  Malta  was  not  the  consequence  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  "understanding,  hut  of  the  wisdom  of  the  General-iu- 
chief.  ”lt  was  in  Mantuathat  I  took  Malta,”  said  the  tin- 
peror"  one  day,  “it  was  the  generous  treatment  observed  to- 
wards  Wurmser,  that  secured  to  me  the  submission  or  the 
“  Grand  Master  and  his  Knights.”  ,  , 

3d.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  calculated  with  as  much 
judgment  as  it  was  executed  with  skill.  If  Saint  Jean 
o’Acre  had  surrendered  to  the  French  army,  a  great  revolu¬ 
tion  would  have  taken  place  in  the  east;  the  General-in-chiet 
would  have  established  an  empire  there,  and  the  destinies  ot 
France  would  have  taken  a  different  turn. 

4th  On  its  return  from  the  campaign  of  Syria,  the  1  rencii 
army  had  scarcely  sustained  any  loss;  it  remained  m  the  most 
formidable  and  prosperous  condition.  .  „ 

5th.  The  departure  ot  the  6eneral-in-cliief  for  France  wav 
tiie  result  of  a  grand  and  magnanimous-plan.  Ilow  ridiculous 
is  the  imbecility  of  those  who  consider  that  departure  as  an 
evasion  or  a  desertion.  , 

6th  Kleber  fell  a  victim  to  Musulmanic  fanaticism,  lhere 
is  n&t’ the  slightest  foundation  for  the  absurd  calumny  which 
would  have  attributed  this  catastrophe  to  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  or  to  the  intrigues  of  his  successor. 

7th  and  lastly.  It  is  pretty  well  proved  that  Egypt  Would 
have  remained  for  ever  a  French  province,  if  any  other  but 
IMenou  had  been  appointed  for  her  defence;  nothing  but  the 
gross  errors  of  that  general  touldhave  lost  us  the  possession 

°  Phelipeaux.  to  Whose  talents  the  English  and  the  Turks 
owed  the  preservation  of  Saint  Jean  d’Acre,  had  been  the 
companion  of  Napoletfn  at  the  Military  School  of  Paris:  they 
had'been  there  examined  together,  previous  to  their  being 

sent  to  their  respective  corps.  • 

The  Emperor  related  a  singular  example  of  the  influence  ot 
chance  over  the  influence  of  men.  Serrurier  and  the  younger 
Iledouville,  while  travelling  together  on  foot  to  emigrate  into 
Spain,  were  met  by  a  military  patrol.  Iledouville,  being  the 
younger  and  more  active  of  the  two,  cleared  the  frontier, 
thought  himself  very  lucky,  and  went  to  spend  a  life  of  mere 
vegetation  in  Spain.  Serrurier,  on  the  contrary,  being 
obliged  to  return  into  the  interior,  bewailed  his  unhappy  fate, 
and  became  a  Marshal. 

1  At  Saint-Jean-d’Acre,  the  General-in-cluef  lost  Gattarelli, 
i  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond.  Caffarelli  entertained  a  sort 
of  reverential  respect  for  the  Ueneral-in-chief.  The  influence 
of  tliis  sentiment  was  so  great,  that  though  lie  was  delirious 
for  several  days  previous  to  his  death,  when  Napoleon  went 
to  see  him,  the  announcement  of  his  name  seemed  to  reca 
him  to  life:  he  became  more  collected,  his  spirits  revived,  and 
he  conversed  coherently  ;  but  he  relapsed  into  his  former  state 
immediately  after  Napoleon’s  departure.  This  singular  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  renewed  every  time  the  General-in-cluef  paid 

him  a  visit.  .  .  T  . 

Napoleon  received,  during  the  siege  of  bamt-Jean-d  Acre, 
an  affecting  proof  of  heroic  devotedness.  While  he  was  in 
the  trenches,  a  shell  fell  at  his  feet;  two  grenadiers  who  ob¬ 
served  it,  immediately  rushed  towards  him,  placed  him  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  raising  their  arms  above  his  head  com- 

pU'toly  covered  every  part  ot  his  body,  flrippiiy  the  shell  re- 
spected  th"  whole  group— nobody  was  injured. 

One  of  these  brave  grenadiers  afterwards  became  General 
Dumesnil,  who  lost  a  leg  in  'the  campaign  of  Moscow,  and 
commanded  the  fortress  of  Vincennes  at  the  time  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  in  1814.  The  capital  had  been  for  some  weeks  occupied 
bv  the  Allies,  and  Dumesnil  still  held  out.  Nothing  was  then 
talked  of  in  Paris  but  his  obstinate  defence,  and  his  humor¬ 
ous  reply  wile n  summoned  by  the  Russians  to  surrender 
“  Give  me  back  my  leg,  and  I  will  give  up  my  fortress.” 

The  French  soldiers  acquired  extraordinary  reputation 
in  Egypt,  and  not  without  cause;  they  had  dispersed 
ami  di 'waved  the  celebrated  Mamelucks,  the  most  for- 


anti  ur  immui  tm-  vcnoiuvw  .  4 — 

midable  militia  of  the  East.  After  the  retreat  from  Syria,  a 
Turkish  army  landed  at  Abukir:  Murat- Bey,  the  most  pow- 
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erfu!  and  brave  ot  the  Mainelucks,  left  Upper  Egypt,  whither 
he  had  lied  for  safely,  and  reached  the  Turkish  camp  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route.  On  the  landing  of  the  Turks,  the  French  de¬ 
tachments  had  fallen  back  in  order  to  concentrate  their  forces. 
The  Pacha  who  commanded  the  Turks  was  delighted  at  this 
movement,  which  he  mistook  for  the  effect  of  fear;  and  on 
perceiving  Mu  rat- Bey,  he  exultingly  exclaimed— “  So  !  these 
are  the  terrible  French  whom  you  dare  not  face;  see,  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  make  my  appearance,  how  they  fly  before  me!”  The 
indignant  Murat- Bey  furiously  replied— “  Pacha,  render 
thanks  to  the  Prophet  that  it  has  pleased  these  Frenchmen  to 
retire:  if  they  should  return,  you  will  disappear  before  them 
like  duHt  before  the  wind.”— This  prophecy  was  fulfilled:— 
some  days  after,  t  e  French  poured  down  upon  the  Tuikish 
army  and  put  it  to  flight. 

The  Grand-Marshal  told  the  Emperor  that  at  the  battle  of 
Abukir  he  was  for  the  first  time  placed  in  his  army,  and  near 
iiis  pers  m.  He  was  then  so  little  accustomed  to  the  boldnas 


of  his  induce  pyres,  that  he  scarcely  understood  any  of.Xhe  or¬ 


ders  he  lr  sr.1  him  give.  Particularly,  Sire,”  a  ided  he 
“  when  I  heard  you  callout  to  an  Officer  of  theGuards,  ‘Rer¬ 
oute,  take  twenty-five  men,  and  charge  that  rabble;  l  ie- 
ally  thought  1  had  lost  my  senses;  your  Majesty  pointed  at 
the  time  to  a  detachment  of  perhaps  a  thousand  1  urkish 

horse.”  .  . 

The  army,  which  Napoleon  left  behind  him,  continued  to 
occupy  Egypt  for  the  space  of  two  years  longer.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Emperor,  that  it  ought  never  to  hare  been 
forced  unwillingly  to  remain  there  ;  and  the  Grand  Marshal 


who  accompanied  the  army  to  the  last  moment, 


win 
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he  departure  of  the  General-in-chief,  Kicber  who 
succeeded  hhn,  deceived  and  misled  by  intrigues,  treated  for 
the  evacuation  of  fclgypt ;  but  when  the  enemy’s  refusal  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  seek  for  now  glory,  and  to  form  a  more  just  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  own  forced  he  totally  altered  his  opinions,  and  de¬ 
clared  himself  favourable  to  the  occupation  of  Egypt ;  nnd 
this  had  even  become  the  general  sentiment  of  the  army.  Ho 
uow  thought  only  of  maintaining  himself  in  the  country;  lie 
dismissed  those  who  had  influenced  him  in  forming  his  first 
designj  and  collected  around  him  only  those  persons 
who  favoured  the  contrary  measure.  Had  he  lived,  Egypt 

would  have  been  secure ;  to  his  death  her  loss  must 
be  attributed.  The  command  of  the  army  was  after¬ 
wards  divided  between  Menott  and  Regular.  It  then  be¬ 
came  a  mere  field  of  intrigue,:  the  energy  and  courage  of  the 
French  troops  continued  abated  ;  but  they  were  no  longer 
employed  and  directed  ns  they  had  been  by  Kleber. 

Menou  was  totally  inefficient ;  the  English  advanced  to  nt- 
tac.k  hjm  with  twenty  thousand  men;  his  force  was  much 
more  considerable,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  two  armies 
was  not  to  be  compared.  By  an  inconceivable  infatuation, 
Menou  hastily  dispersed  his  troops,  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
the  English  were  about  to  appear;  the  latter  advanced  ilia 
mass,  and  were  attacked  only  in  detail.  “IIow  blind  is  for¬ 
tune  !”  said  the  Emperor.  “  By  the  adoption  of  contrary 
measures,  the  English  would  infallibly  have  been  destroyed  ; 
and  how  many  new  chances  might  not  that  event  have  brought 
about!”  h 

Their  binding  was  admirable,  said  the  Grand  Marshal  :  in 
less  than  fire  or  six  minutes  five  thousand  five  hundred  men 
appeared  iti  the  order  ot  battle:  it  was  a  truly  theatrical 
movement  ;  nnd  it  was  thrice  repeated.  Their  landing  wan 
opposed  by  only  twelve  hundred  men,  who  did  them  consider¬ 
able  damage.  Shortly  after,  this  mass,  amounting  to  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand,  was  intrepidly  attacked  by 
General  Lanusse.  The  General  had  only  three  thousand 
troops;  but  fired  with  ambition,  and  not  doubling  that  bis 
force  was  adequate  to  fuilil  the  object  he  had  in  view,  ho 
would  not  wait  for  reinforcements  ;  at  first  he  overthrew 
every  thing  in  his  way,  and  after  causing  immense  slaughter 
to  the  enemy,  he  wus  at  length  defeated.  Had  his  force  been 
two  or  three  thou  •  and  stronger,  he  would  have  attained  his 
object. 

The  English  were  greatly  astonished  when  they  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  judging  for  themselves  of  our  real  situation  in 
Egypt;  and  they  considered  themselves  extremely  fortunate 
|  in  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken. 

I  General  Hutchinson,  who  reaped  the  glory  of  the  conquest, 

I  said,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  that  had  the  English  known 
the  real  state  of  things,  they  would  certainly  never  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  land;  hut  in  England  it  was  believed  that  there 
were  not  six  thousand  French  troops  in  Egypt.  This  mistake 
arose  out  of  the  intercepted  letters,  as  well  as  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  was  collected  in  Egypt. 

Through  the  repetition  of  these  reports,  Pi: t  was  at  length 
persuaded  of  their  reality. 

The  following  extract  from  this  work,  which  will  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  few  days,  and  of  which  Bonaparte  himself  observed— 
“  On  these  sheets, indeed, are  traced  events  that  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  portraits  that  will  decide  the  judgment  of  posterity.  It  is 
the  book  of  life  or  death  to  many  whose  names  are  recorded  in 
it,” — exhibits  that  individual  in  a  highly  favourable  light.  We  for¬ 
bear  all  comment  for  the  present : — 

“  He  invariably  speaks  with  perfect  coolness,  without  passion, 
without  prejudice,  and  without  resentment,  ot  the  events  and  the 
persons  connected  with  his  life.  He  seems  as  though  he  could 
be  equally  capable  of  becoming  the  ally  of  his  most  cruel  enemy, 
and  of  living  with  the  man  who  had  done  him  the  greatest  w  rong. 
He  speaks  of  his  past  history  as  if  it  bad  occurred  three  centuries 
ago;  in  his  recitals  and  his  observations  he  speaks  the  language  of 
ast  ages;  he  is  like  a  spirit  discoursing  in  the  Elysian  fields; 
is  conversations  are  true  dialogues  of  the  dead.  He  speaks  of  him¬ 
self  as  of  a  third  person  ;  noticing  the  Emperor’s  actions,  pointing 
out  the  faults  with  which  history  may  reproach  him,  and  analysing 
the  reasons  and  the  motives  which  might  be  alleged  in  his  justifi¬ 
cation. 

“  He  never  can  excuse  himself,  he  says,  by  throwing  blame  on 
others,  since  he  never  followed  any  but  his  own  decision.  He 
may  complain,  at  the  worst,  of  false  informations,  but  ne\fer  of  bad 
counsel.  He  surrounded  himself  with  the  best  possible  advisers, 
but  he  always  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  as  he  was  far  from  re¬ 
penting  of  so  doing.  ‘  It  is,’ said  he,  ‘  the  indecision  and  anarchy 
of  agents  which  produce  anarchy  and  feebleness  in  results.  In 
order  to  form  a  just  opinion  respecting  the  faults  produced  by  the 
sole  personal  decision  of  the  Emperor,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
throw  into  the  scale  the  great  actions  of  which  he  would  have  been 
deprived,  and  the  other  faults  which  he  would  have  been  induced 
to  commit,  by  those  very  counsels  which  he  is  blamed  tor  not 
having  followed.’ 

“  In  viewing  the  complicated  circumstances  of  his  fall,  he  looks 
upon  things  so  much  in  a  mass,  and  from  so  high  a  point,  that 
individuals  escape  his  notice.  He  never  evinces  the  least  symp¬ 
tom  of  virulence  towards  those  of  whom  it  might  be  supposed 
he  has  the  greatest  reason  to  complain.  His  greatest  mark  of  re¬ 
probation,  and  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  it,  is  to 
preserve  silence  with  respect  to  them,  whenever  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  presence.  ,  But  how  often  has  he  not  been  heard  to 
restrain  the  violent  and  less  reserved  expressions  of  those  about 
him?  ‘You  are  not  acquainted  with  men,’  he  has  said  to  us; 
‘  they  are  difficult  to  comprehend,  if  one  wishes  to  he  strictly  just. 
Can  they  understand  or  explain  even  their  own  characters?  Al¬ 
most  all  those  who  abandoned  nie,  would,  had  I  continued  to  be 
prosperous,  never,  perhaps,  have  dreamed  of  their  own  detection. 
There  are  vices  and  virtues  which  depend  on  circumstances.  Our 
last  trials  were  beyond  alt  human  strength  !  Besides  I  was  for¬ 
saken  rather  than  betrayed;  there  was  more  of  weakness  than  of 
perfidy  around  me.  It  was  the  denial  of  St.  Peler :  tears  and  re¬ 
pentance  are  probably  at  hand.  And  where  will  you  find,  in  the 
page  of  history,  any  one  possessing  a  greater  number  ot  friends 
and  partizans?  Who  was  ever  more  popular  and  more  beloved  ? 
Who  was  ever  more  ardently  and  deeply  regretted?  Here  from 
this  very  rock,  on  viewing  the  present  disorders  in  France,  who 
would  not  be  tempted  to  say  that  I  still  reign  there?  'lhe  Kings 
Princes,  my  allies,  have  remained  faithful  to  me  to  the  last, 
they  were  carried  away  by  the  people  in  a  mass;  and  those  who 
were  around  me,  found  themselves  overwhelmed  and  stunned  by 
an  irresistible  whirlwind  .  .  .  No  !  human  nature  might  have 

appeared  in  a  more  odious  light,  and  I  might  have  had  greater 
i  cause  of  complaint !'  ” 


Buonavaute’s  Retorn  from  Egypt.—  In  the  mean  time  the 
news  of  Napoleon’s  return  had  reached  Paris.  It  was  announced 
at  the  Theatres,  and  caused  an  universal  sensation— a  general  deli¬ 
rium,  of  which  the  members  of  the  Directory  partook.  Some  of  the 
SociStS  du  Manage  trembled  on  the  occasion  ;  -but  they  dissembled 
their  real  feelings  so  well  as  to  seem  to  share  the  general  rejoicing. 
Baudin,  the  Deputy  from  Ardennes,  who  was  really  a  worthy  man, 
and  sincerely  grieved  at  the  unfortunate  turn  that  the  affairs  of  the  Re¬ 
public  had  taken,  died  of  joy  when  he  heard  of  Napoleon’s  return. 

Napoleon  had  already  quitted  Lyons,  when  his  landing  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  Paris.  With  a  precaution  which  was  very  advisable  in 
his  situation,  he  expressed  to  his  couriers  an  intention  of  taking  a 
different  road  from  that  which  he  actually  took ;  so  that  bis  wife, 
liis  family,  and  particular  friends,  went  in  a  wrong  direction  to  meet 
him,  and  by  that  means  some  days  passed  before  he  was  able  to 
see  them.  Having  thus  arrived  in  Paris  quite  unexpectedly,  be 
was  in  his  Own  house,  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  before  any  bne  knew 
tof  his  being  in  the  capital.  Two  hours'  afterwards  he  presented 
himself  to  the  Directory,  and,  djeing  recognised  by  the  soldiers 
on  guard,  was  announced  by  shouts  of  gladness.  All  the  Members  of 
i  the  Directoryappeared  to  share  in  the  public  joy  ;  he  had  every  reason 
to  congratulate  himself  on  the  reception  he  experienced  on  all  sides. 
The  nature  of  past  events  sufficiently  instructed  bim  as  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  France  ;  and  the  information  he  had  procured  on  his  journey, 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  all  that  was  going  on.  His  resolu¬ 
tion  was  taken.  What  he  had  been  unwilling  to  attempt  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Italy,  |he  was  now  determined  to  do  immediately.  He 
held  the  government  of  the  Directory  and  the  leaders  of  the  council*, 
in  supreme  contempt.  Resolved  to  possess  himself  of  authority,  and 
to  restore  France  to  her  former  glory,  by  giving  a  powerful  impulse 
to  public  affairs,  he  had  left  Egypt  to  execute  this  project;  and  all 
that  he  hod  just  seen  in  the  interior  of  France  had  confirmed  his  senti¬ 
ments  and  strengthened  his  resolution. 

Of  the  Old  Directory  only  Barras  remained.  The  other  Members 
were  Roger  Ducos,  Moulins,  Gohier,  nnd  Sieyes. 

Ditcos  was  a  man  of  narrow  mind  and  easy  disposition. 

Moulins,  a  General  of  Division,  had  never  served  in  war  ;  he  was 
originally  in  the  French  guards,  and  had  been  advanced  in  the  army 
of  the  Interior.  -He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  a  warm  and  upright 
patriot. 

Gohier  was  an  Advocate  of  considerable  reputation  ami  exalted 
patriotism ;  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
Candour. 

Sieyes  had  long  been  known  to  Napoleon.  He  was  born  at  Fre- 
jus,  in  Provence.  His  reputation  commenced  with  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  called  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  the  Third  Estate,  at  Paris,  after  having  been  repulsed  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  Clergy  at  Chartres.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  intituled  “  What  is  the  Third  Estate?”  which  made  so 
much  noise.  He  was  not  a  man  of  business  :  knowing  but  little  of 
men,  be  knew  not  how  they  tfiigbt  be  made  to  act.  All  his  studies 
having  been  directed  to  metaphysics,  he  had  the  fault  of  metaphysi¬ 
cians,  of  too  often  despising  positive  notions;  but  he  was  capable  of 
giving  useful  and  luminous  advice  on  matters  of  importance,  or 
at  any  momentous  crisi*.  To  him  France  is  indebted  for  the 
division  into  departments,  which  destroyed  all  provincial  prejudices  : 
and  though  he  was  never  distinguished  as  an  orator,  he  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Revolution  by  his  advice-jn  the 
Committees.  He  was  nominated  as  Director,  when  the  Direc¬ 
tory  was  first  established  ;  but  he  refused  the  distinction  at  that 
time,  and  Lnreveillere  was  appointed  instead  of  him.  He  was  afier- 
wards  sent  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  and  imbibed  a  great  mistrust  of 
the  politics  of  Prussia  in  the  course  of  his  mission.  He  bad  taken 
a  seat  in  the  Directory  not  long  before  this  time;  but  be  had  already 
been  of  great  service  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  Sociele  du 
ManSgS,  which  he  saw  was  ready  to  seize  the  helm  of  the  State.  He 
wa*  abhorred  by  that  faction  ;  and  fearless  of  bringing  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  60  powerful  a  party,  he  courageously  resisted  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  these  men  of  blood,  jn  order  to  avert  from  the  Repubiic 
the  evil  with  which  it  was  threatened. 

At  the  period  of  the  13tb  of  Vindemiaire,  the  following  occurrence 
bad  enabled  Napoleon  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  him.  At  the 
critical  moment  of  that  day,  when  the  Committee  of  the'Forty  seemed 
quite  distracted,  Sieyes  came  to  Napoleon  and  took  him  into  the  re¬ 
cess  of  a  window,  while  the  Committee  was  deliberating  upon  the 
answer  to  be  given  to  the  summons  of  the  Sections.  “  You  hear 
them,  General,”  said  he;  “  they  talk  while  they  should  be  acting. 
Bodies  of  men  are  wholly  unfit  to  direct  armies,  for  ^hey  know  not 
the  value  of  time  or  opportunity.  You  have  nothingto  do  here:  go, 
General,  consult  your  genius  and  the  situation  of  the  country ;  the 
hope  of  the  Republic  rests  on  you  alone.” 

Buonatarte’s  Passage  or  the  Ales  in  1800- — The  French 
army  fancied  every  obstacle  was  overleaped  ;  it  was  threading  a  fine 
Valley,  in  which  it  found  houses,  verdure,  and  spring  weather ;  when  \ 
all  at  once  its  progress  was  checked  by  the  cannon  of  Fort  Bard. 

This  fort  is  situated  between  Aoda  and  Ivrea,  upon  a  conical  j 
hillock,  and  between  two  modntains,  twenty-five  toises  distant  j 
from  each  other  ;  at  its  foot  flows  the  torrent  of  the  Dona,  the 
valley  of  which  it  absolutely  shuts  up  :  the  road  passes  through 
the  fortifications  of  the  town  os  Bard,  which  is  walled,  and  is 
commanded  by  the  fire  of  the  fort.  The  Engineer  Officers  of 
the  van-guard  approached  to  reconnoitre  a  passage,  and  reported 
that  no  other  than  that  :  through  the  city  remained.  General 
Lannes  commanded  an  attack-  during  the  night,  in  order  to  try 
the  fort;  but  it  was  on  all  sides  protected  against  a  coup  de  main. 
As  it  always  happens  under  similar  circumstances,  the  panic  commu¬ 
nicated  itself  rapidly  throughout  the  army,  even  to  its  rear.  Orders 
were  even  given  for  stopping  the  passage  of  the  artillery  over  the  St. 
Bernard,  but  the  First  Consul,  who  had  already  reached  Aosta,  im¬ 
mediately  repaired  to  Bard  :  he  climbed  up  the  rock  Albaredo,  upon 
the  left  mountain,  which  rock  command*  at  once  both  the  town  and 
the  fort,  and  soon  perceived  the  possibility  of  taking  the  town.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  on  the  25th,  at  night-fall,  the  5*th  demt- 
brigade,  led  by  Dufour,  scaled  the  wall,  and  gained  possession  of  the 
town,  which  is  only  separated  from  the  fort  by  the  stream  of  the  Doric. 
In  vain,  during  the  whole  night,  the  fort  showered  grape  shot  at 
half-musket  distance,  upon  the  French  within  the  town ;  they 
maintained  themselves  there,  and  at  last,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  inhabitants,  the  fire  of  the  fort  teased:. 

The  infantry  and  csvalry  passed  one  by  one  up  the  path  Of  the 
mountain,  which  the  First  Consul  had  climbed,  and  where  no  horse 
had  ever  stepped  :  it  was  a  way  known  to  none  but  goatherds. 

On  the  following  nights  the  Artillery  Officers,  with  surprising 
skill,  and  the  gunners,  with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  took  their  guns 
through  the  town.  Every  precaution  had  been  taken  for  concealing 
the  knowledge  of  this  operation  from  the  Commandant  of  the  fort: 
the  road  was  covered  v  ith  litter  and  dung,  and  the  pieces,  concealed 
under  branches  and  straw,  were  drawn  by  the  men  with  cords,  in  the 
most  profound  silence.  Thus  was  a  space  of  several  hundred  toises 
crossed,  within  pistol-shot  of  the  batteries  of  the  fort.  The  garrison, 
though  suspecting  nothing,  made  occasional  discharges,  which  killed 
er  wounded  a  considerable  number  of  gunners;  but  that  did  not  in 
the  least  check  the  general  zeal;  The  fort  did  not  surrender  until 
early  in  June.  .  By  that  time  the  French  had  succeeded,  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  in  mounting  several  guns  upon  the  Albaredo, 
whence  they  thundered  upon  the  batteries  of  the  fort.  If  they 


had  been  Toreed  to  delay  the  passing  of  the  artillery  until  tlw 
capture  Of  this  fort,  all  the  hopes  of  the  campaign  would  have  been 


UNREQUITED  LOVE. 

13 Y  M.  L’ABBE  HE  BOUFLERS. 


If  jealousy,  in  infecting  the  heart  with  its  poiso  , 
it  insensible  to  pity,  darkens  the  understanding  wi  P 
to  the  true  interest  of  the  individual  who  is  su  jec 
powers,  and  occasions  many  crimes  to  be  commi  e_ 
purpose  of  vengeance,  unrequited  love  frequen  y  1 
effects  scarcely  less  fatal :  the  only  difference  >s»  _iat  ,‘  Jed- 
lousy  there  are  two  feelings  to  satisfy  at  once-that  of  being 
revenged  upon  the  beloved  object,  and  punishing  the  pie- 
femd  rival  i  wl.rlat,  in  a  .topi.  . efus .here  f ne 

feelino  to  gratify.  Besides, -as  long  as  theie  is  no  lival  to 
be  afraid  of’  hope  will  linger  about  us.  _  Self-love  also  daily 
offers  ingenious  and  new  modes  for  bringing  about  the  de- 
£ lip*  inew.  We  easily  Hatter  ou. selves  that  some  for¬ 
tunate  circumstance  will  arise  to  crown  our  joys,  and  that  all 
eur  cares  shall  finally  obtain  the  recompense  they  dw«ve. 

If  unrequited  love  excites  anger  in  men,  in  the  soltei  «ex 
it  becomes  absolute  furv.  Their  self-love  is  easier  wounded, 
not  only  because  they  have  naturally  a  stronger  inclination 
for  vanity*  but  because  politeness  generally  having  fl-itteicd 

.i»r  -t*  ‘'r"d 

abandon  that  softness  ana  ,  banish  from  them  all 

and  for  tne  purpose  of  being  i  •  k  f  femaies  consists 
shame  and  decency.  T  lie  educ.  no  .  . 

chit  fly  in  being  instructed  in  the  various  „  rtnabl  e  this  en- 
c barms  all  the  power  of  which  they  ^  ^  ^J?ed 'with  their 
gages  them  at  a  very  early  period  to  be  occu.  as  one 

own  beauty  (1),  They  deem  it,  and  very  piop^  )^  cx_ 
of  their  greatest  advantages,  since  they  me  unjt  5  J 
eluded  by  laws  and  customs  from  employments  m  tne  , 

which,  no  doubt,  they  are  well  qualified  to  fill.  *  5JVom 
leisure  they  have,  in  consequence  of  being  exclude* . 
offices,  also  contributes  to  induce  them  to  tmn  the  fu  . 
powers  of  their  minds,  which  are  naturally  act‘^,  towaids 
he  only  source  left  for  their  vanity*  Graces,  beauty  and 


elegance— in  person  and  figure-*-forni  their  empne  ’ 
thing  which  contributes  to  its  extension  iS  resorted  to 
the  void  of  their  lives  is  thus  filled  up.  Td  h«n nble  the u 
pride  on  this  subject,  in  appearing  to  despise  to  P  * 
or  flee  from  it,  is  then  the  greatest  injury  a  man 
upon  them,  and  for  the  offence  he  is  never  pardo.?edy 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Regem 
kingdom,  and  the  mother  of  Francis  the  T i rst,  exempli, 
this  passion  too  fatally,  in  her  conduct  towards  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Constable  de  Bourbon.  This  Princess,  who^  Was 
already  advanced  in  years  (but  her  age  had  not  extinguished 
the  fire  of  love),  was  smitten  with  the  courage  and  talents 
of  this  celebrated  man.  She  conceived  that  the  offer  of  her 
hand  would  be  flattering  to  his  ambition ;  but  whether  theCon- 
stable  was  previously  engaged  to  another,  or  whether  the  de¬ 
ceitful, vindictive,  and  violent  character  of  the  Regent, disgust¬ 
ed  him,  is  not  known,  but  be  refused  her  hand.  I  he  Duchess, 
incensed  with  rage  on  beholding  herself  rejected  by  a  man, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  birth,  dignity,  and  high  reputation, 
might  have  deemed  the  alliance  a  condescension  on  her 
part,  vowed  she  would  be  avenged,  and  she  declared  she 
would  pursue  the  Constable  to  the  very  tomb.  The  first  act 
of  her  vengence  was  instituting  an  action  against  him  for  the 
immense  wealth  which  he  had  obtained  from  her  father-in- 
law,  and  upon  which  she  pretended  to  have  a  strong 
claim.  (2)  The  Chancellor  Duprat,  being  entirely  devoted  to 
the  Duchess,  and  being  at  enmity  with  the  Constable,  he  ex¬ 
cited  her  to  proceed  in  the  affair  with  the  warmest  zeal,  fo 
secure  her  vengence,  or  rather  to  anticipate  it,  she  had  all  the 
Constable’s  property  sequestered,  even  to  fulfilling  the  terms 
of  the  sentence  obtained  against  him.  The  hope  of  engaging 
the  Constable  to  marry  her,  by  depriving  him  of  all  Ins  for¬ 
tune,  contributed  much  towards  this  unheard-of  perseution. 
She  thought  the  love  of  riches,  the  fear  of  being  undone, 
would  add  daily  to  his  unpleasantries,  and  would  perhaps 
conduce  to  conquer  his  resistance.  What  an  extraordinary 
manner  to  produce  lore  !  How  can  the  human  mind  be  so 
blinded  as  to  imagine  that  fear  will  obtain  what  love  refuses,  1 
and  that,  by  making  ourselves  dreaded,  we  shall  bring  abouS 
a  made  to  produce  affection  ?  This  fear  had  a  contrary  effect 
to  what  the  Duches-.  anticipated  ;  for  it  only  augmented  the 
Constable’s  aversion.  She  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  having 
the  laws  perverted  for  her  purpose,  in  order  to  oppress  him  : 
but  she  vexed  him  iu  a  thousand  instances.  She  alienated 
the  King’s  regard  from  him,  and  she  succeeded  in  having 
him  deprived  of  his  dignities  and  honours.  The  Constable 
perceiving  he  had  no  resource  left  at  Court — knowing  his 
most  cruel  enemy  had  both  credit  and  power  against  him— ’ 
borne  onward  to  despair  on  beholding  the  sad  situation 
to  which  he  was  reduced — he  listened  to  the  pro¬ 
positions  of  the  Emperor  (3),  who  was  then  at  war  with 
France.  The  misfortunes  that  followed  this  fatal  revolt  are 
but  too  well  known.  (4)  The  Constable,  having  nothing  more 
to  lose — knowing  that  he  should  be  sasrificed,  were  he  taken 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  gave  free  liberty  to  his  resent¬ 
ment.  All  his  warlike  talents, which  had  been  so  powerfully 
exercised  previously  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  were 
now  directed  against  it.  They  even  acquired  a  new  degree 
of  brilliancy  in  the  desire  of  vengeance.  This  wish,  united 
with  that  of  preservation,  animated  his  courage,  and  made 
him  perform  prodigies  of  valour.  The  boldness  of  Francis  I. 
had  nearly  lost  France,  and  left  his  kingdom  without  a  sove¬ 
reign  :  he  having  no  money  nor  credit,  and  having  lost  the 
chief  of  his  Nobility  at.  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Paire. 

(1)  Our  fair  readers  will  be  pleased  to  recolUct,  that  these  are  the 
opinions  of  a  Frenchman. 

(2)  Louisa,  the  King’s  mother,  was  anxious  to  be  married  to  the 
Constable,  who  was  then  a  widower;  and  when  he  refused  her  offer, 
she  sought  his  ruin,  since  she  could  not  be  united  to  him  :  she  caused 
an  action  to  be  raised  against  him,  which  is  well-known  by  every  law¬ 
yer  to  have  been  unjust;  none  but  a  powerful  person  could  have 
gained  it.  The  question  was  respecting  the  property  of  the  Bourbon 
branch.  The  Judges  being  influenced,  gave  a  sentence  which  seques¬ 
tered  the  Constable’s  fortune,  and  completely  stripped  him  of  all.  The 
Prince  sent  the  Bishop  of  Auton,  his  friend,  to  solicit  the  King,  pray¬ 
ing  him  that  he  would  at  least  stay  the  proceedings;  but  the  King 
would  not  even  receive  the  Bishop. — Voltaire’s  General  History, 


the  ' 
l  suf-  | 

safe?*; 

joined  the  Emperor.  Few  men  have  more  fully  tasted  this  bad  plea¬ 
sure  of  revenge. — Ibid.  J 

(4,  Ihe  Constable  in  theToutset  was  created  Generalissimo  of  the 
Emperor  s  army  ;  lie  went  into  the  Milanais,  where  the  French  were, 
under  Admiral  Bonniret,  his  greatest  enemy.  The  Constable,  who 
Knew  the  strength  and  weakness  of  all  the  French  troops,  must  have 
had  a  decided  advantage,  but  Charles  had  a  still  greater — almost  all 
the  Italian  riinces  were  in  lii«  interest ;  the  people  hated  French  do* 
million  ,  he  had  also  the  best  Generals  in  Europe — they  were  a  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Pescaire,  a  Lanay,  a  John  de  Medicis,  still  famous  names 
in  our  day.  Admiral  Bonnivet,  opposed  to  Generals  like  these, 
even;  supposing  lie  had  superiority  of  mind  (which  he  by  no 
means  haa),  his  troops  were  tewer  in  number,  ana  not  equal  in  dis¬ 
cipline,  besides  they  were  ill  paid.  He  was  compelled  to  retreat  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  was  attacked  in  his  retreat  at  Biagraase.  The  famous 
Bayard,  who  never  commanded  in  chief,  but  to  whom  the  surname  of 
“  Chevalier  without  fear,  and  without  reproach,”  was  so  well  bestowed, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  that  defeat  at  Biagrasse.  Few  readers  are 
ignorant,  that  when  Charles  de  Bourbon  perceived  him  in  that  state, 
he  addressed  some  words  of  pity  to  him,  and  that  the  Chevalier  re¬ 
plied  when  dying — “  It  is  not  1  who  should  be  pitied,  but  you,  who  - 
are  lighting  against  your  King  and  country.” 


A  Coroner’s  inquest  was  held  at  Charleston,  on  thel8th 
instant,  on  the  body  of  Guillaume  Echausse,  of  Marseilles, 
in  France : — 

Guillaume  Echausse  is  the  character  known  in  this  city 
for  some  years  past,  as  “  Old  Shoes.”  He  had  once  seen 
better  days,  and  conducted  a  respectable  business  here ;  hut 
meeting  with  losses,  and  falling  into  poverty  and  distress, 
hi  mind  became  impaired ;  he  secluded  himself  from  the 
society  of  man,  and  in  a  wretched  hovel  surrounded  by  nu¬ 
merous  dogs,  he  passed  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
It  was  his  occasional  practice,  when  driven  from  his  den  by 
the  wants  of  nature,  to  prowl  about  the  streets,  attired  in 
the  most  wretched  habiliments,  with  a  long  matted  heard, 
and  dishevelled  hair,  carrying  over  his  shoulder  a  large 
sack,  into  which  he  crammed  old  rags,  paper,  ropes,  iron, 
offals,  and  every  filthy  thing  which  he  could  find,  in  one 
mass.  The  former  were  selected  at  his  leisure,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  sold ;  whilst  he  and  his  dogs  regaled  themselves 
upon  the  nauseous  masses  of  vegetable  and  animal  offals 
collected  in  these  his  peregrinations.  Latterly,  he  had 
given  himself  to  intoxication  j  when  he  could  procure  the 
means,  he  would  drink  to  jexcess,  and  might  be  seen  for  a 
whole  day  or  night  in  the  streets— whilst  his  dogs  would 
keep  up  the  most  discordant  howling  until  his  return.  Not 
having  been  seen  out  of  his  retreat  for  some  days,  and  at¬ 
tention  being  attracted  by  the  incessant  howling  of  its  in¬ 
mates,  the  door  of  his  hovel  was  forced  open,  and  his  miser¬ 
able,  lifeless  remains  found,  surrounded  by  his  faithful 
dogs,  who  with  surly  fidelity,  defended  their  benefactor, 
even  in  death,  against  the  approach  of  the  human  form — 
and  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty,  arising  from  this 
opposition,  that  bis  body  coyid  be  renoyed  for  interment.  1 

A  Scottish  gentleman  in  the  Lothians  sent  one  of  Small’s 
ploughs  as  a  present  to  an  agricultural  friend  in  Sussex ; 
and,  thinking  the  plough  alone  would  be  of  little  use,  he  de¬ 
spatched  with  it  a  stout,  active,  intelligent  young  ploughman, 
of  the  name  of  Sandy  Penny,  to  instruct  the  peasants  on  his 
Sussex  friend’s  farm  in  the  mode  of  using  this  valuable  im¬ 
plement.  Sandy  began  his  labours,  but  found  that  when  his 
master  was  not  present,  his  instructions  were  received  with 
contempt ;  and  himself,  his  plough,  and  his  country,  treated 
with  scorn  and  derision.  For  a  time  he  bore  meekly  all  the 
taunts  of  his  fellow-labourers  ;  but  Sandy  was  not  a  philoso¬ 
pher  ;  his  patience  became  exhausted,  and  he  resolved  to 
lay  his  grievances  before  his  master,  and  request  permission 
to  return  home. — “  What  are  your  grievances,  Alexander?” 
said  his  master. — “  T’weel,  Sur  (replied  Sandy),  they  are 
mair  than  mortal  man  can  put  up  wi’.  No  that  I  hae  ony 
objection  to  yoursel’ ;  and  na  muckle  to  the  kintra ;  for  I’m 
no  sic  a  colt  as  to  prefer  the  sour  east  wuns,  that  meet  us  at 
the  skreigh  o’  day  on  our  bare  leas,  to  the  saft  south-wasters 
and  loun  enclosures  here  ;  but  ye’re  folks,  Sur,  are  prefect 
deevils,  and  keep  tormenting  me  like  a  Link  o’  harried 
wasps.  In  short,  Sur,  I’m  maist  demented,  sick  o’  the 
place,  and  I  just,  wi’  your  wul,  wish  to  gae  hame.”  Here 
Sandy  made  his  best  bow.  “  But  we  must  not  (said  his 
master)  allow  ourselves  to  be  beaten  off  the  field  so  easily. 
Pray,  Alexander,  have  you  ever  tried  your  powers  at  box¬ 
ing?” — “  As  for  that  (replied  Sandy),  I’m  no  muckle  used 
to  fechting  ;  but  I  doubt  na  I  could  gie  as  gude  as  I  got.” — 
“  Well,  (rejoined  his  master),  I  will  give  you  a  crown-piece 
if  you  give  the  first  person  who  insults  you  a  hearty  box  on 
the  ear.”  Sandy,  for  a  few  seconds,  consulted  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  his  master’s  countenance,  and  having  satisfied  him¬ 
self  that  he  was  in  earnest,  replied,  “  Weel !  weel,  Sur !  wi’ 
ye’re  leave,  I’se  try  my  ban’  j”  and,  scraping  his  foot  on  the 
ground  as  he  made  his  bow,  withdrew,  with  a  determination 
to  reduce  his  master’s  precepts  into  practice-  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  soon  occurred  ;  and,  in  a  regular  set-to,  young  Penny 
gave  his  antagonist  a  beating  to  his  heart’s  content.  It 
wrought  like  a  charm  ;  the  {Rough  was  s®on  generally  ap¬ 
proved  of  on  the  farm  ;  and  .  ral  others  having  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  North,  Sandy’s  piaster,  in  calculating  his 
annual  profits,  soon  found  the  advantage  of  the  argumeutum 
act  pugillum,  and  the  real  value  of  a  Scots  Penny. — Glasgow 
Journal. 

A  worthy  Overseer  of  a  respectable  village  in 
Gloucestershire,  lately  found  himself  placed  in  an 
awkward  dilemma,  having  subjected  himself  to  a 
charge  of  murder,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  inattention  to 
punctuation,  in  sending  notices  to  the  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest 
on  the  body  of  a  female  child ;  and  to  the  Surgeon  to  examine 
its  mother.  The  following  are  literal  copies  of  each  notice To 

the  Coroner:  “,Dec.  21.  Mr.  - - You  are  desird  to  come 

to - to  sit  on  a  Coroner’s  Inquest  on  a  female  infant  childe 

destroid  by  me  D - S— — :  Overseer.”-To  the  Surgeon 

be  writes  in  an  equal  confessional  manner:  “Dec.  21.  Mr 

_ You  are  desird  to  come - to  M.  W.  at  — _ ' 

to  examin  a  young  woman  as  have  delived  herself  and  de-i 
gtroid  the  childe  by  me  P  ■  -  —  S* — - Overseer.” 


’  INCONSTANT  ATPECW^:^“^'"i 
EXHIBITED  in  the  conduct  OF  HENRY  VIII. 

BY  M.  L’ABBE  HE  BQUFLERS. 

•ILflOl*1 

Henry  the  Eighth,  King  of  England,  was  smitten  by  the 
beauty  of  Anne  Bolt-yn.  Her  wisdom  or  policy  prevented 
the  King  from  obtaining  his  wishes :  the  resistance,  how 
ever,  to  his  desires  only  irritated  his  passion  the  more,  and 
he  resolved  to  possess  her,  whatever  might  be  the  conse¬ 
quence.  His  violent  and  despotic  character  burst  through, 
the  bonds  of  shame,  and  he  set  at  nought  all  apprehensions 
of  repentance.  The  only  way  to  secure  the  completion  of 
his  design  was  to  raise  his  mistress  to  the  throne,  but  that 
throne  was  already  occupied  by  a  Princess  equally  wise  and 
beautiful  (1 ).  This  barrier  ought  to  have  stopped  the  unjust 
desires  of  the  King,  but  he  heeded  it  not,  and  determined  to 
level  every  obstacle  that  opposed  his  pleasures. 

The  scruples  he  had  some  time  entertained  respecting  the 
legality  of  his  marriage  with  the  Queen,  who  was  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  widow  when  he  espoused  her,  had  until  then  little 
influence;  but  his  love  for  Anne  Boleyn  converted  his  scru¬ 
ples  into  remorse:  he  professed  himself  guilty,  or  feigned 
to  believe  so,  and  he  was  anxious  to  call  in  religion  to  his 
aid,  which  he  had  violated  to  his  criminal  desires.  Hypo¬ 
crisy  is  one  of  the  gieatest  of  vices-— it  exhibits  a  contempt 
of  virtue,  at  the  same  time  that  it  professes  to  be  virtue  it¬ 
self.  Henry  solicited  a  divorce  from  Clement  the  Seventh, 
and  not  obtaining  one,  he  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pontiff, 
whose  assistance  he  had  implored  for  instruction  in  his  du¬ 
ties.  The  sacred  tie  of  marriage,  the  oath  pronounced  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  in  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  the  virtue  and 
tears  of  the  Queen,  her  obedience  to  the  church,  the  dogmas* 
of  religion,  his  plighted  faith— all  were  violated.  He  boldly 
encroached  on  the  powers  of  the  church,  and  set  himself  up 
as  the  arbiter  of  his  subjects’  belief ;  he  blushed  not  in 
changing  the  face  of  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  gratify  a  pas¬ 
sion  as  furious  as  it  was  criminal. 

A  Prince  capable  of  such  conduct,  arising  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  desires,  soon  announces  their  inconstancy. 
Henry  VIII.  was  not  long  ere  he  gave  convincing  and  odious 
proofs  of  this  truth.  The  first  steps  in  the  road  of  virtue 
are  always  difficult.  YVe  walk  onward  slowly;  the  heart 
being  filled  with  ideas  of  sacrificed  pleasures,  seeks  for  pre¬ 
texts  to  slacken  the  progress  in  the  good  path  ;  we  sigh  and 
lament — we  cast  many  a  “  lingering  look”  to  the  shores  we 
have  forsaken,  and  we  abandon  their  charms  only  with  deep 
regret.  Sometimes,  however,  on  glancing  backwards,  we 
feel  ashamed  of  our  weakness — then  new  courage  steps  for¬ 
ward  and  arms  us  in  our  career.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes 
which  a  mind  alive  to  the  feelings  of  virtue  experiences, 
when  not  sufficiently  strengthened  its  its  course — when  it  has 
not  been  skilled  in  many  combats — when  victor  y  has  not 
crowned  it  with  success.  Vice  has  a  path  lying  open  before 
it,  that  tempts  the  wanderer  forward ;  the  road  is  strown 
with  flowers,  and  is  so  smooth-  and  agreeable,  that  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  as  much  rapidity  as  delight.  This  is  What  occa¬ 
sions  the  first  step  so  dangerous.  Henry  VIII.  had  dared  to 
break  the  most  sacred  obligations  for  the  purpose  of  grati¬ 
fying  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn.  A  new  passion  caused 
him  to  act  still  more  daringly.  In  his  first  crime,  he  conde¬ 
scended  to  search  for  a  pretext  to  cover  his  shame  ;  but  in 
the  second,  being  emboldened  by  vice,  he  felt  in  its  com¬ 
mission  not  even  remorse.  The  greatest  offence  created' in 
him  no  horror  ;  not  satisfied  with  destroying  a  woman,  who 
was  guilty  of  nothing  but  having  a  rival,  he  accused  her  of 
violating  the  conjugal  faith  (2) ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
most  authentic  proofs  of  her  fidelity — the  simplicity  and  in¬ 
genuousness  of  her  answers,  when  insulting  interrogatories 
were  put — notwithstanding,  her  vows,  her  softness  of  dispo¬ 
sition,  her  submission  to  the  unjust  sentence  which  deprived 
her  of  her  honour,  and  was  about  to  take  away  her  life — 
notwithstanding  a  single  complaint  fell  not  from  her  lips 
against  her  barbarous  husband,  who  was  anxious  for  her 
death  in  order  to  crown  her  rival,  Lady  Jane  Seymour — 
notwithstanding  the  moving  letter  she  wrote  to  Henry  when 
her  sentence  was  pronounced — notwithstanding  her  beauty, 
and  the  love  that  the  King  felt  when  lie  sought  her  alliance, 
all-all  united,  were  not  sufficient  to  soften  his  cruelty'. 
Humanity  has  no  power  over  a  soul  buried  in  crime;  one 
that  is  acted  upon  by  a  blind  brutal  passion,  which  feels  no 
tinge  of  shame  in  being  dishonoured.  The  last  stage  of  vice 
will  produce  an  insensibility  to  remorse.  Repentance  has 
no  influence  on  hearts  hardened  by  continual  crimes  j  her 
penetrating  features  alarm  not.  Hatred  in  Henry’s  heart 
succeeded  to  the  most  violent  love,  and  Catherine  of  Arra- 
gon,  his  first  wife,  was  sufficiently  avenged.  He  had 
trampled  under  foot  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  the  church, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  :  he  violated 
the  laws  of  humanity,  and  became  as  cruei  as  he  was  unjust, 
for  the  purpose  of  possessing  the  charms  of  Lady  Jane  Sey-  : 
ir.our.  He  had  the  indecency  to  marry  his  mistress  the 
morning  after  Anne  Boleyn  was  b  Jjeaded  :  and  thus  filled, 
to  overflowing,  the  measure  of  crimes.  What  a  fright- j 
ful  gradation  in  sin  the  scandalo'  conduct  of  this  monarch  i 
presents,  and  what  detestation  such  crimes  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce !  Terrible  passion,  shameless  vice  l  What  invincible 
poison  dost  thou  infuse  into  the  cup  from  which  mortals 
drink  !  How  dost  thou  light  in  us  that  impure  flame  which 
soils  the  heart,  and  effaces  even  the  sacred  image  of  virtue 
which  the  Creator  has  there  imprinted!  Dastardly  and 
weak  man,  crime  alone  can  change  your  nature,  and  from 
benevolent  beings  turn  you  into  wretched  criminals  1 
,  Can  we  believe  this  action,  famous  for  its  atrocity, to  be  the 
pure  offspring  of  feeling  ;  or  can  we  believe  it  to  arise  from 
nature  ?  No  ;  a  sensation  can  never  excite  map  to  ferocity 
and  barbariry,  and  degrade  him  beneath  the  brutes.  The 
j  Author  of  our  being  has  created  us  gentle  and  humane  ;  we 
remain,  so  until  we  interest  ourselves  beyond  all  rational 
bounds  ;  and  if  our  inclinations  were  our  only  guides,  snould 
an  improper  desire  obtrude  itself,  the  slightest  effort  won  d 
easilv  suhdin*  it  :  hnt.  when  the  imagination  is  fired,  the 


•  senses  have  food  of  a  dangerous  nature  administered,  and 
objecls  which  have  raised  a  feeling,  become  too  much  en¬ 
hanced  in  our  estimation.  The  heart  is  then  the  theatre  of 
all  the  passions,  which  assemble  there  in  crowds,  and  seem 
to  dispute  respecting  the  advantage  that  would  result  from 
giving  an  empire  to  our  desires,  which  they  never  could  have 
obtained  without  this  aid.  Our  inclinations  left  to  themselves 
would  only  produce  a  feeble  flame,  that  the  least  breath 
would  extinguish.  But  when  they  are  fortified  by  the  ima¬ 
gination,  they  feel  restraint  no  .more.  Self-love,  especially, 
(that  incomprehensible  Proteus)  under  whatever  iorm  it 
presents  itself,  is  almost  always  certain  of  conquering  us, 
bringing  forth  pride  and  vanity,  and  letting  into  action  all 
the  springs  of  the  soul.  Henry  VIII.  is  struck  by  the  charms 
of  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  his  desires  are  kindled,  the  wish  of 
possessing  her  without  constraint  follows  this  emotion  ;  but 
his  connection  with  Anne  Boleyn  is  a  bar  to  an  union  with 
his  new  mistress.  In  a  heart  haughty,  and  jealous  of  its 
power,  an  obstacle  like  this  turns  a  simple  sensation  into  an 
unconquerable  passion.  Henry’s  pride  was  irritated  by  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  he  was  violent  and  despotic  ;  every  thing  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  his  will,  and  bent  under  his  power.  Love,  as  a  phy¬ 
sical  passion,  first  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of  Henry,  but  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  wanderings  of  his  imagination, 
which  painted  happiness  in  colours  so  beautiful  and  enchant¬ 
ing  from  whence  arose  those  licentious  desires,  inflamed  as 
they  were  by  vanity,  which  determined  him  to  free  himself 
from  all  restraint,  in  order  to  gratify  them.  How  have  men 
boasted  of  the  imagination,  on  w'hicii  so  much  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  or  misery  of  mortals  depend  ;  but  should  we  follow  thy 
dictates,  they  would  lead  us  where  the  most  deadly  of  our 
enemies  might  desire  1  Thou  only  canst  feed  the  fire  of  our 
passions  ;  thou  iayest  a  snare  for  our  feet,  by  spreading 
flowers  upon  the  precipices  which  surround  us  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hiding  our  danger  from  our  eyes.  If  love  owes  to 
thee  its  charms,  it  is  also  indebted  to  thee  for  all  its  misfor¬ 
tunes — jealousy — madness — rage— despair— and  vengeance  ; 
thou  armeat  us  against  ourselves  ;  through  thy  magical  in¬ 
fluence  the  present  escapes  without  being  enjoyed  ;  and  we 
meditate  on  the  future,  and  live  on  its  illusions  :  it  seems  as 
though  thou  wert  jealous  of  the  little  good  which  nature  has 
bestowed  upon  us,  and  wert  anxious  to  pluck  it  away,  pre¬ 
senting  at  the  same  time  a  false  representation  of  delight 
which  never  can  exist  in  reality  :  and  finally,  thou  leavest 
us  only  a  frightful  void  in  the  present,  useless  regrets  for 
the  past,  and  ineffectual  desires  for  the  future. 

(1)  Anne  Boleyn,  who  lately  appeared  at  Court,  had  been  appointed 
Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Queen  ;  and  having  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  being  seen  by  Henry,  and  of  conversing  with  him,  she  had  acquired 
an  entire  ascendant  over  his  affections. — Hume’s  Hist.  Vol.  IV. 

(2)  The  innocence  of  this  unfortunate  Queen  cannot  reasonably  be 
called  in  question.  Henry  himself,  in  the  violence  of  his  rage,  knew  1 
not  whom  to  accuse  as  her  lover;  and  though  he  iihputed  guilt  to  her  J 
brother,  and  four  persons  more,  he  was  able  to  bring  proof  against 
none.  The  whole  tenour  of  her  conduct  forbids  to  ascribe  to  her  an 
abandoned  character,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  King’s  accusation. 
Had  she  been  lost  to  all  prudence  and  sense  of.  shame,  she  must  have 
exposed  herself  to  detection,  and  afforded  her  enemies  some  evidence 
against  her.  But  the  King  made  the  most  effectual  apology  for  her 
by  marryiug  Jane  Seymour  the  very  day  after  her  execution.  His  im¬ 
patience  to  gratify  this  new.  passion  caused  him  to  forget  all  regard  to 
decency  ;  and  his  cruel  heart  was  not  softened  a  moment  by  the  bloody 
catastrophe  of  a  person  who  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  most 
tender  affections. — Ibid. 

(From  the  New  York  Post,  Dec.  16.)— Dogs  have  a  sense 
of  time  so  as  to  count  the  days  of  the  week.  My  grandmo¬ 
ther  had  one,  who  trudged  two  miles  every  Saturday  to 
market,  to  cater  for  himself  in  the  shambles.  I  know  ano¬ 
ther  more  extraordinary  and  well-authenticated  example.  A 
dog  which  had  belonged  to  an  Irishman,  which  was  sold  by 
him  in  England,  would  never  touch  a  morsel  of  food  upon  a 
Friday;  the  Irishman  had  made  him  as  good  a  Catholic  as 
he  was  himself.  This  dog  never  forsook  the  sick  bed  of  his 
last  master,  and,  when  he  was  dead,  refused  to  eat,  and 
died  also. — Balt.  Pat. 

[We  knew  a  dog,  in  this  town,  who  every  morning  went 
round  to  the  front  door  of  the  house,  and  waited  there  till 
his  master  came  out,  whom  he  followed  through  the  day. 
But  on  Sundays,  nothing  could  entice  him  from  the  back 
yard. — Instead  of  going  to  the  front  door;  he  would  lie 
down  quietly  in  his  kennel  near  the  back  door; — and  this  ! 
before  the  ringing  of  the  bell  could  give  him  any  notice  of 
the  return  of  the  day.  We  well  remember  witnessing  his 
perplexity  on  a  Fast  day,  which  was  Thursday.  He  went 
as  usual  to  the  front  door  ;  waited  there  till  the  bells  rang 
for  meeting  ;  then  went  to  his  kennel ;  then  changed  his 
mind  and  followed  his  master  out — but  with  hesitation — ac¬ 
companied  him  half  way  to  the  meeting;  stopped,  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  bell;  then  turned  about,  and  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  calls  of  his  master,  went  home  and  spent  the 
day  in  his  kennel,  j — Portsmouth  (Ar.  //.)  Journal. 

Albert  Crantz  r,  1  ifes  that  the  German  Ocean  was  frozen 
over  in  the  year  1323,  so  that  men  passed  on  foot  from 
Lubee  to  Denmark,  and  to  Prussia  by  sea,  inns  being  erected 
on  the  ice  in  such  places  as  were  commodious.  In  J399, 
during  tire  whole  of  the  winter,  persons  crossed  on  toot  from 
Luhec  to  Sunden :  and  again,  in  1523  horsemen  went  from 
Gedun  in  Prussia  to  Lubee,  and  then  from  Magnopolis  into 
Denmark,  inns  being  built  as  usual.  Oiaus  takes  notice  ol 
a  frost  as  severe,  still  emlier,  in  1297,  when  people  rode 
across  from  Jatbia  to  Astogia.  It  is  remaikable  that  the 
cold  has  in  later  winters  been  more  intense. 

j  At  a  place  in  the  Trongate,  Glasgow,  where  some  repairs 
!  were  being  made  on  the  pavement,  and  a  very  confined 
space  was  left  for  the  lieges  to  walk  upon,  a  young  lady 
was  met  by  two  gentlemen,  (one  of  them  an  exquisite  Co¬ 
rinthian) — “  I  protest,”  said  the  dandy,  “  this  place  is  as 
narrrow  as  Balaam’s  passage*.” — ‘‘Yes,'’  said  his  compa¬ 
nion,  “  and  like  Balaam,  my  progress  is  airested  by  an 
Angel.” — “  True,”  said  the  lady,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  at  the  same  time  gliding  past  him,  “  and  I  am  stopt  by 
in  Ass !” 


*  Thp  namp  of  n.  narrow  lane  in  Glasgow. 


i  uci.s,  raucies ,  ana  jivcoucvuvh*. 

“Trivial,  fond  records. ” 


I  General  Washington  and  LordErskine. — When 
j  Lord  Erskine  wrote  his  “  View  of  the  Causes  ami 
Consequences  of  the  War  with  France,”  he  sent 
’  a  copy  to  General  Washington,  with  the  following 
Note,  written  with  his  own  hand  on  a  blank  page 
of  tile  book  :  “  London ,  March  15,  1707. 

“  Sir,t— I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce  your 
august  and  immortal  name  in  a  short  sentence  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  book  I  send  yon.  I  have  a  large 
acquaintance  amongst  the  most  valuable  and  exalted 
classes  of  men,  but  you  are  the  only  human  being  for 
whom  I  ever  felt  an  awful  reverence.  I  sincerely  pray 
God  to  grant  a  long  and  serene  evening  to  a  life  so  glo¬ 
riously  devoted  to  the  universal  happiness  of  the  world, 

“  To  General  Washington.”  “T.  ERSKINE.” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  passage  referred  to: 

“The  pretence  of  a  war  waged  against  opinions,  to 
check,  as  it  was  alleged,  the  contagion  of  their  propa¬ 
gation,  is  equally  senseless  and  extravagant.  The  same 
reason  might  equally  unite  all  nations,  in  all  times, 
against  the  progressive  changes  which  have  conducted 
from  barbarism  to  light,  and  from  despotism  to  freedom. 
It  ought  indissolubiy  to  have  combined  the  Catholic 
i  kingdoms  to  wage  eternal  war,  till  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  leading  to  a  new  civil  establishment, 

|  had  been  abandoned.  It  should  have  kept  the  sword 
unsheathed  until  the  United  Provinces  returned  to  the 
I  subjection  of  Spain— until  King  William’s  title  and  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Revolution  had  given  way 
to  the  persons  and  prerogatives  of  the  Stuarts— and 
i  until  Washington,  instead  of  yielding  up  the  cares  of  a 
i  Republican  Empire  to  a  virtuous  and  free  people,  in 
the  face  of  an  admiring  and  astonished  world,  should 
have  been  dragged  as  a  traitor  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  his  body  quartered  on  Tower-Hill.” 

Mungo  Park  relates,  in  his  Travels,  that  when  ] 
he  was  prohibited  by  the  King  of  Bambara  from 
crossing  the  Niger,  and  ordered  to  pass  the  night 
in  a  distant  village,  none  of  the  inhabitants  would 
receive  him  into  their  houses,  and  he  was  preparing 
to  lodge  in  the  branches  of  a  tree.  In  this  state, 
exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  unprotect¬ 
ed  from  a  storm,  he  was  relieved  by  a  woman  who 
was  returning  from  the  labours  of  the  field  ;  to  her 
hut  he  was  kindly  invited, and  his  distress  alleviated 
by  the  tender  attentions  lie  experienced.  “The 
female  part  the  says  Mr.  Park,  “light¬ 

ened  their  Labour  by  songs,  one  of  wiiicb  was  com¬ 
posed  for  I  was  tjiyself  the  subject  of 

it.  It  wits  sung,  by  one  of'Hfe-  young  women,  the 

rest  joining  in  a  sor-t  of  chorus.  The  air  was  sweet 
and  plaintive;  and  the  words,  literally  translated, 
were  these:  ‘The  winds  roared  and  the  rains  fell. 
The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat 
under  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him 
milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his  corn. — Chorus,  Let  us 
pity  the  white  man,  no  mother  lias  he,  &c.  &c.’ 
These  words  have  been  since  rendered  into  verse, 
and  we  have  them  as  follows  from  the  elegant  pen 
of  the  late  fascinaling  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and 
Terrari  has  set  them  to  music  : 

The  loud  wind  roar’d,  the  rain  fell  fast ; 

The  white  man  yielded  to  the  blast ; 

He  sat  him  down  beneath  our  tree; 

For  weary,  sad,  and  faint  was  he  ; 

And  ah  !  no  wife  or  mother’s  care 
For  him  the  mills  or  corn  prepare. 

Chorus. — The  white  man  shall  our  pity  share  : 

Alas!  no  wife  or  mother's  cure 
For  him  the  milk  or  corn  prepare. 

The  storm  is  o’er,  the  tempest  past. 

And  mercy’s  voice  has  hushed  the  blast ; 

The  wind  is  heard  in  whispers  low. 

The  white  man  far  away  must  go; 

But  ever  in  his  heart  will  bear 
Remembrance  of  the  Negro’s  care. 

Chorus.— Go,  white  man,  go; — but  with  thee  bear 
The  Negro’s  wish,  the  Negro’s  pray'r  ; 
Rcmetnbrance  of  the  Negro's  care. 


Mr.  Southey,  in  his  history  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  relates  the  following  remarkable  occurrence  : 
‘‘Two  of  the  regiments  which  bad  been  quartered 
in  FimFn  were  eavalry,  mounted  on  fine,  black, 
long-tailed  Andalusian  horses.  It  was  impracti¬ 
cable  to  bring  off  these  horses,  about  1100  in  num¬ 
ber;  and  Romana  was  not  a  man  who  could  order 
them  to  be  destroyed  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  :  he  was  fond  of  horses  him¬ 
self,  and  knew  that  every  man  was  attached  to  the 
bea.*  which  had  carried  him  so  far  and  so  faithfully. 
The  bridles,  therefore,  were  taken  off,  and  they  were 
turned  loose  upon  the  beach.  As  they  moved  off, 
they  passed  some  of  the  country  horses  and  mares, 
which  were  feeding  at  a  little  distance.  A  scene 
ensued  such  as  probably  never  before  was  witnessed. 
The  Spanish  horses  are  not  mutilated,  and  these 
were  sensible  that  they  were  no  longer  under  the 
restraint  of  human  power.  A  general  conflict  en¬ 
sued,  in  which,  retaining  the  discipline  they  bad 
learnt,  they  charged  each  other  in  squadrons  of  ten 
or  twenty  altogether,  then  closely  engaged,  striking 
with  their  fore  teet,  and  biting  and  tearing  each 
other  with  the  most  ferocious  rage,  and  trampling 
over  those  which  were  beaten  down,  till  the  shore, 
in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  strewn 
with  the  dead  and  disabled.  Part  of  them  had 
been  set  free  on  a  rising  ground  at  some  distance; 
they  no  sooner  heard  the  roar  of  the  battle  than 
they  came  thundering  down  over  the  intermediate 
hedges,  and  catching  the  contagious  madness,  plunged 
into  the  fight  with  equal  fury.  Sublime  as  the 
scene  was,  it  was  too  horrible  to  be  long  contem¬ 
plated,  and  Romana  in  mercy  gave  orders  for  de¬ 
stroying  them ;  but  it  was  found  too  dangerous  to 
attempt  this  ;  and  after  the  last  boats  quitted  the 
beach,  the  few  horses  that  remained  were  seen  still 
engaged  in  the  dreadful  work  of  mutual  destruction.” 


I 


*  Trivial,  fond  records. 
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New  Mode  of  Cure  for  Dropsy  ! — An  intelligent 

traveller  informs  us,  that  some  time  since  a  Dr. 
“aid,  °f  Alexandria,  on  RedRiver,  challenged 
a  Mr.  Murray,  an  attorney,  on  some  trivial  account, 
who  at  the  time  was  labouring  under  an  abdominal 
dropsy.  They  met  in  the  province  of  Texas,  and 
Murray  was  shot  through  the  belly.  The  dropsical 
matter  was  discharged, and  the  bowels,  from  the  in- 
flammation  excited  by  the  wound,  adhering  to  the 
periteneum,  a  permanent  cure  was  accomplished. 
The  parties  became  friends,  and  tiie  attorney  re¬ 
mains  grateful  to  the  Doctor  for  this  gratuitous 
surgical  operation}— ^ We  believe  it  is  a  fact  generally 
known  to  medical  men,  that  the  intentional  excite¬ 
ment  of  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  upon  the 
periteneum,  as  should  he  sufficient  to  produce  ad¬ 
hesion  hctween  itT  surface,  has  succeeded,  in  one 
or  two  fttsfandes,  in  curing  abdominal  dropsy.— 
4«56t» tm  Republican. 

An  Old  Acquaintance. — A  certain  learned  and 
very  respectable  member  of  the  literati  of  the  city 
was  recognized  at  our  late  levee,  under  singular  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  his  Majesty.  The  said  gentleman 
bad  on  a  late  occasion  to  be  presented  at  the  palace 
of  St.  James’s ;  when,  in  the  ardour  of  his  feelings, 
he  so  far  forgot  etiquette  as  to  take  his  Majesty  by 
the  hand,  and  give  it  the  hearty  shake  of  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Considering  the  quarter  from  whence 
the  little  faux  pas  proceeded,  it  was  understood  to 
have  caused  some  amusement  to  his  Majesty.  At 
Holyrood,the  learned  gentleman.no  doubt,  intended 
to  do  away  former  impressions  by  the  correctness 
of  his  courtesy,  and  politely  kissed  the  Royal  hand 
which  was  held  ont  to  him,  and  was  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed  onwards,  when  his  Majesty  said,  “Stop,  friend, 
I  always  part  with  my  old  acquaintance  as  I  meet 
them,"  and,  witli  peculiar  grace  and  good  hnmour, 
returned  the  compliments  of  the  former  meeting. 
—Scotch  paper.  „ 

Royal  Bowing. — It  has  long  been  known, 
and  admitted,  that  his  Majesty  King  George  the 
Fourth  bows  with  unrivalled  elegance  and  grace. 
In  passing  and  bowing  to  the  myriads  who  assem¬ 
bled  on  all  occasions  dnring  his  Majesty’s  late  visit 
to  his  Metropolis  in  Scotland,  every  individual  felt 
that  Ids  Majesty’s  bow  was  particularly  directed 
towards  him.  This  delusion,  the  effect  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s  graceful  manner,  Operated ‘-in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree,  perhaps,  on  the  worthy  citizens  of  Dundee, 
than  on  any  others  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects.'  In 
short,  every  citizefr  of  Dundee  who  went  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  tii is  oceasion  had  a  special  bow  from  his 
Majesty.  A  worthy  brother  of  the  Malfmen  had 
placed  himself  in  a  crowd  on  a  high  wall  flacking 
the  road  along  which  his  Majesty  had  to  pass  from 
Dalkeith  to  Holyrood-honse.  In  bowing,  his  Ma- 
jesty  s  eye  operated  as  a  gunshot  to  the  astounded 
Malt  man  :  “  God  bless  me,  he  surely  kens  me!”  and 
he  instantly  fell  backwards  from  the  top  of  the  wall 
to  the  f round,  a  height  of  10  feet.— Dundee  paper, 

Ludicrous  Mistake. — On  the  first  levee-day 
at  Holy  rood  House,  his  Majesty  was  dressedin  full 
Highland  costume,  and,  from  the  crowded  presen¬ 
tations,  was  stationed  on  the  left  side,  and  near  the 
entrance  of  the  room.  Immediately  opposite  were 
some  of  his  suite,  with  several  Noblemen,  and 
amongst  them  Marshal  Beresford,  in  full  court-  : 
|  dress',  and  splendidly  garnished  Out  with  all  his 
foreign  honours.-— A  Glasgow  magistrate,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  entre,  scarcely  deigned  to  glance  at  the 
familiar  figure  of  his  countryman,  and  passing  on 
to  the  gorgeous  Marshal,  knelt  and  bent  forwards 
in  that  he  readily  did,  gladdened  by  the  cheerui*' 
smile  of  the  great  fine  style  of  conciliating  humility 
which  conducted  his  countryman,  Sir  Pertinax , 
through  so  many,  lucrative  promolions.  The  Mar¬ 
shal,  to  prevent  delay  in  the  ceremony  smiled,  and 
waived  his  hand  for  the  kneeling  supplicant  to  pass 
on.  Dining  afterwards  with  a  numerous  party  and 
boasting  of  the  gracious  reception  he  had’ ex¬ 
perienced,  he  launched  out  in  rapturous  eulogy  on 
the  rich  habiliments  and  scarlet  splendour  of  the 
royal  personage.  “Scarlet,”  exclaimed  his  ad¬ 
joining  friend,  ‘‘why  his  Majesty  was  dressedin 
tartan,  and  you,  Sir,  must  have  mistaken  the  per- 
s.on;.  “  Hoot  awa,  .non  !”  returned  the  sapient 
Justice,  think  ye  am  sic  a  gowk  as  no  to  ken  a 
King  fra  a  kilted  loon,  who  was  nathing  else  but  a 
niuckle  Highland  serjeant  placed  as  body-guard 
ou  his  s 3.cred  Majesty  ?” — Tyne  J\Ievcuvy * 

ANewhaven  fishenvoman  said,  the  other  day, 
she  was  glad  that  the  King  had  got  a  Scottish  name; 
“How  do  you  make  it  out,”  said  one  near  her,  “that 
he  has  a  Scottish  name  ?”  “  Why,  don’t  they  call  him 
George  the  Forth,”  said  she,  “  because  he-  sailed  up 
the  Forth  ?” 

On  Friday  last,  while  one  of  the  Breadalbane 
Highlanders  was  standing-in  High-street,  Edinburgh, 
i  two  young  men,  having  tlie  appearance  of  Gentlemen, 

!  accosted  him  abruptly,  by  inquiring  which  Clan  he  be- 
!  Ringed  to.  “  What  Clan  do  I  belong  to,”  says  the 
Highlander;  “  What  Clan  do  von  belong  to  yoursel  ?” 
“Why,  I  belong  to  none.”  replied  the  other.  “Then,” 
observed  the  Highlander,  “  sin  ye  ha’e  nae  Clan  o’  your 
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ain,  ye  canna  be  mukle  interested  in  mine !”  The  ob¬ 
servation  received  a  shout  of  applause  from  upwards  of 
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half  a  dozen  of  auditors,  to  the  great  anoyance  of  the 

interrogators,  who  slunk  away  highly  mortified,  and 
justly  punished  for  the  supercilious  manner  which  they 
assumed,  in  their  attempts  to  gratify  an  impertinent 
curiosity. 


facts,  fancies ,  and  Recollections. 

tl  Trivial,  fond  records.” 

Self-Abasement. — The  zeal  of  some  of  the  Me¬ 
thodist  preachers  in  favour  of  absolute  moral  per¬ 
fection,  and  the  silence  they  keep  in  their  public 
addresses  relative  to  their  own  personal  demerits  and 
infirmities,  have  caused  them  often  to  be  reproached 
with  a  want  of  the  grace  of  humility.  We  are 
£lad  to  hear  from  a  Correspondent  that  this  charge 
is,  at  least,  not  generally  merited.  One  of  this 
active  body  preaching,  not  long  since,  in  a  small 
town  of  Somersetshire,  after  expatiating  in  a  very 
commendable  manner  for  some  time  on  his  own 
tin  worthiness,  added  these  remarkable  words :  “// 

I  bad  had  my  deserts,  I  should  have  been  hanged  long 
age/”— We  suppose  their  Calvinistic  opponents 
will  not  undertake  to  exceed  this. — BristolObserver. 

Neat  Reproof. — Louis  XV.  frequently  talked 
to  his  courtiers  in  a  manner  extremely  disagreeable 
to  them,  without  intending  to  give  them  pain.  One 
day,  when  Cardinal  de  Luynes  was  paying  his  re¬ 
spects  to  him, “Cardinal,"  said  theKing  to  him, “your 
great  grandfather  died  of  an  apoplexy ;  your  father 
and  your  uncle  died  of  an  apoplexy  ;  and  yon 
look  as  if  you  would  die  of  an  apoplectic  stroke.” 
‘Sire, ’answered  the  Cardinal,  ‘  fortunately  for  us  we 
do  not  live  in  the  times  when  Kings  are  prophets.’ 

James  I.,  by  a  proclamation  in  the  7th  year  of 
his  reign,  on  the  mature  deliberation  of  his  Council, 
forbade  all  new  buildings  within  10  miles  of  London; 
and  commanded,  that  if,  in  spite  of  this  ordinance, 
there  should  be  any  set  up,  they  should  be  pulled 
down  !  even  though  notice  should  not  be  taken  of 
them  till  seven  years  afterwards. 

The  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon 
our  old  age,  payable  with  interest,  about  thirty 
years  after  date, — Colton’s  Lacon. 

In  cases  of  doubtful  morality  it  is  usual  to  say, 
is  there  any  harm  in  doing  this  ?  This  question 
may  sometimes  be  best  answered  by  asking  our¬ 
selves  another,  is  there  any  harm  in  letting  it 
alone? — Idem.  __ _ 

Postage  of  Letters. — The  Postage  of  Letters,  so 
essential  to  the  purposes  of  commercial  intercourse, 
and  which  now  forms  so  important  a  branch  of  the 
Public  Revenue,  wa*  first  established  in  the  short 
reign  of  Richard  the  Third.  The  plan  was  origi¬ 
nally  formed  in  the  reign  of  his  brother  Edward, 
when  stages  were  placed  at  the  distance  of  20  miles 
from  each  other,  in  order  to  procure  Edward  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  the  events  that  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  war  with  the  Scots ;  but  Richard  com¬ 
manded  in  the  expedition,  and  it  was  principally  to 
his  sagacity  and  talents  that  the  merit  of  the  post 
ought  to  be  attributed,  particularly  as  during  his 
reign  it  was  established  over  the  principal  part  of 
the  kingdom. — The  revenue  of  the  Post-Office 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  only  60,0001.  : 
in  1761  it  was  142,4001.;  in  1769,  300,0001; 
in  1794,  445,6001.;  in  1800,  745,0001.;  in  1806, 
1,108,8401.;  and  in  1813,  1,414,2241. — From  the  I 
year  1730  to  1720,  the  post  was  only  transmit-  j 
ted  three  times  a  week  front  Edinburgh  to  Lon¬ 
don;  and  one  day  it  brought  but  a  single  letter, 
which  was  for  Sir  Win.  Pulteney,  the  banker:  in 
1790,  the  letters  from  Edinburgh  averaged  1200 
daily.  The  remittances  from  Scotland  to  the  post- 
office,  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1770,  only  ave¬ 
raged  9500/.;  but  from  the  year  1790  to  1800,  the  • 
annual  average  amounted  to  51,500 1. — The  Two¬ 
penny  Post-Office  was  established  in  1683.  It  was  • 
originallyplanned  by  a  Mr.Povey,authorof  the  now 
obsolete  pamphlet,  “  The  Virgin  of  Eden,  with  the  j 
Eternity  of  Hell  Torments.”  He  formed  the  design  j 
of  conveying  letters  by  messengers  to  different  parts  ! 
of  the  City  and  its  environs:  for  some  time  he  exe¬ 
cuted  his  plan  with  much  approbation,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  title  of  the  “  Halfpenny  Carrier.” 
The  Ministers  boding  the  plan  too  lucrative  for  a 
private  subject,  laid  an  injunction  on  the  inventor, 
.restraining  him  from  carrying  it  on  any  longer ; 
and,  without  giving  him  any  compensation,  took  j 
it  into  their  owu  hands. 

The  Christian  Magazine  for  February,  1762, 
observed,  “  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  principal 
Sovereign  Princes  of  Europe,  now  living,  are  the 
Third  of  their  respective  names. 

1.  George  the  Third,  king  of  England. 

2.  Charles  the  Third,  king  of  Spain.  j 

5.  Augustus  the  Third,  king  of  Poland. 

4.  Frederick  the  Third,  king  of  Prussia. 

5.  Peter  the  Third,  emperor  of  Russia. 

6.  Charles  Emanuel  the  Third,  king  of  Sardinia. 

7.  Mustapha  the  Third,  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

8.  Francis  the  Third,  duke  of  Modena ;  and 

9.  Frederick  the  Third,  duke  of  Saxe- Gotha. 

Nine  in  all;  a  circumstance  that  never  happened  j 
before  in  the  annals  of  Europe.*’ 

The  Genoese  have  found  out  before  ourselves 
the  folly  of  calling  a  street  New-slreet ;  but  have 
not  very  wisely  corrected  it  by  naming  one  of  their 
last  Newest-street,  Strada  Nuovissimu.  Upon  this 
principle  they  must  call  the  next  street  they  build 
Newer-than-all-street,  or  Extremely-new-street,  or 

Ne  w-of-the- vet  y-ne  west-description-street. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Home,  the  histo¬ 
rian,  was  never  so  much  puzzled  as  when  peremp¬ 
torily  asked  by  a  lady,  at  Bath,  to  declare  upon  his 
honour,  as  a  gentleman,  whether  he  would  choose 
his  own  confidential  domestics  from  such  as  held  his 
own,  principles,  or  from  those  who  conscientiously 
believed  in  the  truths  of  Revelation.  He  frankly 
decided  in  fur, our  of  the  latter.  I 


Facts,  fancies,  and  Recollections. 

Trivial,  fond  record*.” 

When  William  Duke  of  Cumberland  halted  at  j 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  he  was  introduced  to  the  \ 
Guildhall,  as  the  most  appropriate  place  for  his  1 
residence :  this  was  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scots,  in  I 
the  memorable  year  1745.  Several  persons,  male 
and  female,  went  tip  the  great  stairs  to  view  the 
Duke,  and  his  nobles  surrounding  him  :  there  were 
several  young  women,  among  whom  was  Sarah 
Abbott,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Abbott,  a  Quaker. 
One  of  the  noblemen  left  the  door  of  the  ante-cham¬ 
ber  a  little  open,  to  give  the  different  companies  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  Duke.  A  great  part  of  the 
young  women,  upon  being  asked  to  walk  in,  ran 
precipitately  down  stairs  ;  but  Sarah  Abbott  stood 
still,  upon  which  the  Duke  called  out,  “  Come  in, 
my  pretty  Quaker,  and  tell  me  what  is  the  word  of 
God.”  She  immediately  replied  ‘  The  word  of 
God  is  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  joints  and 
marrow.  It  is  a  searcher  and  discerner  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  intents  of  the  heart.’  “Aye,”  said 
the  Duke  with  great  seriousness,  “that  is  the  truth, 
my  pretty  girl;  for  when  I  was  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen,  and  my  men  fell  on  each  side  of  me,  I 
opened  my  bosom  and  cried  aloud,  ‘  Is  there  never 
a  ball  for  me  ?’  and  a  voice  in  the  secret  of  my  soul 
said  intelligibly, ‘Art  thon  prepared  ?”’ 

We  copy  the  following  amiable  and  interest¬ 
ing  trait  of  the  character  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
from  the  Percy  Anecdotes  of  Integrity : 

“When  the  present  Marquis  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mornington,  he  found  that  he 
had  died  in  debt  to  tbe  amount  of  several  thousands 
of  pounds ;  aud  although  the  paternal  estate  was 
small,  and  he  was,  not  legally  responsible  for  any  of 
these  debts,  yet  he  determined  to  discharge  the 
whole,  which,  by  living  a  few  years  with  the  most 
rigid  economy,  he  was  enabled  to  do.  Among  the 
creditors  of  the  deceased  Earl  was  one  who  applied 
for  the  payment  of  150k  The  young  Lord,  upon 
examination,  found  that  it  had  been  transferred  by 
a  poor  old  man,  to  whom  it  was  originally  due,  to 
the  present  possessor,  for  the  small  sum  ot  501.  ‘  I 
will  deal  justly  with  yon,’  said  his  Lordship,  ‘but  I 
will  do  no  more;  here  is  tbe  501.  you  paid  for  the 
bond,  and  legal  interest  for  the  time  it  lias  been  in 
your  possession.’  The  holder,  knowing  that  he 
could  not  strictly  claim  a  shilling,  was  content  with 
not  losing  aoything.  But  the  Noble  Lord,  who  thus 
gave  an  early  proof  of  that  honour  and  integrity 
which  he  has  since  so  largely  displayed  in  offices  of 
the  highest  trust,  did  not  stop  here;  he  inquired  out 
the  original  holder  of  the  bill,  and  finding  him  poor, 
paid  him  the  whole  sum, with  the  arrear  of  interest.” 

The  childhood  pf  tbe  late  Rev.  John  Newton 
furnished  a  striking  instance  of  precocity  of  talent. 
He  says  that  at  four  years  of  age  he  could  read 
(hard  names  excepted)  as  well  as  at  any  future 
period  of  his  life;  and  that  “  he  could  likewise  re* 
i  peat  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  Assembly’s 
Shorter  Catechism,  with  the  proofs;  and  all  Dr. 
Watts’s  smaller  Catechisms,  and  his  Children's 
Hymns.”  He  in  some  measure  accounts  for  this 
by  observing,  that  he  was  a  child  of  a  sedentary 
turn,  and  took  as  much  pleasure  in  learning,  as  his 
mother  did  in  instructing  him. — Cecil. 

A  Good  Memory  well  stored. — Lord  Carteret 
retained  by  memory  tbe  whole  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  from  the  first  of  St.  Matthew  to  the  last  word 
in  the  Revelation.  One  who  knew  his  Lordship 
observes  “  it  was  astonishing  to  liear  him  repeat  long 
passages  from  it,  in  the  same  accurate  method  as  if 
lie  were  reading  the  book.” — Viscount  Carteret  was 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1724. 

Absurd  Origin  of  IVars. — Without  consider¬ 
ing  the  complication  of  misery  which  has  attend¬ 
ed  wars,  we  are  tempted  occasionally  to  smile  at 
the  extreme  absurdity  of  their  origin.  Philip  the 
First  of  France,  speaking  to  one  of  his  courtiers  of 
William  the  First  of  England,  said,  “  When  will  the 
fat  monster  get  out  of  bed?”  This  was  reported  to 
William:  who  was  so  incensed  at  the  speech,  that 
he  ordered  his  ambassador  to  tell  theKing  of  France, 
that  when  the  fat  monster  should  he  tip,  “  he  would 
go  and  be  churched  at  St.  Genevieve's,,  in  Paris, 
with  ten  thousand  lances  instead  of  wax  tapers. 
He  kept  liis  word,"  says  the  French  historian,  “  en¬ 
tered  French  Vexin,  where  he  committed  a  thou¬ 
sand  ravages,  and  would  have  done  greater  evils, 
had  not  Death  carried  Jiim  off  in  this  expedition. 
Behold  a  war  that  was  occasioned  by  a  mere  joke  !” 
—One  of  the  most  bloody  wars  in  Switzerland  is  said 
to  have  arisen  from  an  equivocal  expression,  which 
was  misapprehended  by  a  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  Retort  Courteous.— A.  member  of  one  of 
the  learned  professions  was  driving  his  dennet  along  the 
road  at  Tooting,  in  Surry,  when  he  overtook  a  pediar, 
with  his  pack,  and  inquired  what  he  had  to  sell.  The 
man  produced,  among  other  tilings,  a  pair  of  cotton 
braces— they  were  sixpence  he  said.  The  gentleman 
paid  the  money,  and  then  said,  “You  have,  1  suppose, 
a  licence?"  '  Y— e— s,’  was  the  reply,  hesitatingly. 

“  I  should  like  to  see  it.”  After  some  further  delay,  it 
was  produced.  “My  good  fellow,  all’s  right  I  see. 
Now,  as  I  do  not  want  these  things,  you  shall  have  them 
again  for  3d.”  The  bargain  was  struck;  but  how  sur¬ 
prised  was  the  querist  shortly  afterwards  to  receive  a 
summons  to  attend  the  County  Magistracy,  sitting  at 
Croydon!  The  gentleman  was  convicted  in  the  full 
penalty,  for  selling  goods  on  the  King’s  highway  with¬ 
out  a  iiawfeer’s  licence— he  is  a  lawyer! 


ANCIENT  CUSTOM  of  the  CITY  of  tv*  uv* . 

The  wealthy  citizens  of  London,  for  many  ages  have  been 
renowned  for  their  benovolent  consideration  for  the  poor  ;  a 
record  of  their  charities  would  make  a  ponderous  folio  ;  but 
many  salutary  customs  that  did  honour  to  our  metropolitan 
forefathers,  all  tending  to  lessen  the  calamities  of  their  distres¬ 
sed  neighbours,  have  been  long  discontinued,  and  almost  for¬ 
gotten,  although  their  revival  would  work  the  same  benefit 
as  heretofore.  Before  the  fire  of  London,  that  the  needy 
might  be  constantly  supplied  with  coals  in  the  inclement  sea¬ 
son  of  scarcity,  when  the  petty  dealer  makes  his  market  of 
the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  to  defeat  the  combination  of 
‘speculators  in  that  indispensable  article,  certain  of  the  City- 
companies  providently  purchased  and  laid  in  store  annually, 
j  between  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas,  the  following  quantities, 
which  in  dear  times,  were  vended  to  the  poor  retail,  at  the 


wholesale  cost  1 — 

Chaldrons 

Chaldrons. 

Mercers 

488 

Masons 

•  . 

22 

Grocers 

-  675 

Plumbers 

19 

Drapers 

562 

Curriers 

- 

11 

Fishmongers. 

465 

Innholders 

- 

45 

Goldsmiths 

525 

Founders 

- 

7 

Skinners 

515 

Poulterers 

- 

12 

Merchant  Tailors 

715 

Cooks 

30 

Haberdashers 

578 

Coopers 

- 

52 

Salters 

360 

Tylers  and  Bricklayers 

19 

Ironmongers 

-  255 

Bowyers 

- 

3 

Vintners 

-  .  • 375 

Fletchers 

- 

3 

Cloth-workers 

412 

Blacksmiths 

• 

15 

Dyers 

105 

Apothecaries 

- 

45 

Brewers 

104 

Joiners 

• 

22 

Leather-sellers 

210 

Weavers 

. 

27 

Pewterers 

52 

Woolmen 

- 

3 

Cutlers 

75 

Woodmongers 

- 

60 

White- Bakers 

45 

Scriveners 

- 

60 

Wax  chandlers 

-  19 

Fruiterers 

7 

Tallow  chandlers 

97 

Plasterers 

8 

Armourers  - 

19 

Brown  Bakers 

• 

12 

Girdlers 

105 

Stationers 

- 

75 

Butchers 

22 

Embroiderers 

_ 

30 

Saddlers 

90 

Upholders 

V.  - 

9 

Carpenters  - 

38 

Musicians 

- 

6 

Cordwainers 

-  60 

Turners 

- 

13 

Barber  Surgeons 

60 

Basketmakers 

- 

S 

Painter-stainers 

12 

Glaziers  - 

_ 

6 

By  the  same  wise 

and  munificent  act  of  the 

City,  w 

hich 

regulated  this  measure,  all  retail  dealers  in  cOals  were  prohi- 
j  bited  from  meeting  the  vessels,  or  by  their  agents  contract¬ 
ing  for  coals,  before  the  ships  arrived  in  the  port  of  London, 
on  the  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  every  chaldron  so  forestall¬ 
ed  or  bought  by  pre-contract. 

The  destruction  of  so  many  of  the  public  buildings,  by  the 
great  conflagration  of  1666,  may  account  for  the  suspension 
of  this  custom,  as  the  funds  of  many  of  the  companies  were 
wanted  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  halls,  and  the  private  funds 
of  the  members  for  the  re-erection  of  their  own  warehouses 
and  dwellings.  But  time  saw  London  rise  again  a  Phoenix 
of  splendor  and  wealth^and  yet  this  merciful  and  necessary 
custom  has  not  been  revived  ! 

Birmingham  Hardware. — The  following  anecdote, 
which  is  of  undoubted  authenticity,  will  sufficiently  prove 
the  decided  superiority  which,  in  addition  to  her  other  advan¬ 
tages,  Great  Britain  possesses  in  the  article  of  hardware. 
Some  time  ago  a  French  nobleman  of  distinction  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  manufacturer  in  Birmingham,  by  whom  he  was 
shewn  through  the  different  workshops,  «$rc.  where  the  various 
mechanical  contrivances,  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
business,  and  the  high  degree  of  polish  to  which  the  several 
articles  were  brought,  attracted  very  strongly  the  attention, 
of  the  noble  visitor.  At  length,  producing  a  gold  snuff¬ 
box  from  his_  pocket,  he  said,  that  it  was  somewhat 
strange,  that  with  our  superiority  of  skill,  we  could 
not  equal  the  manufacture  of  that  hinge.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  manufactory  took  the  box  in  his  hand,  and 
after  viewing  it  for  some  time  very  attentively,  he  requested 
permission  to  take  it  asunder,  assuring  its  owner  that  it 
should  suffer  no  damage.  It  was  accordingly  taken  to  pieces, 
when  the  manufacturer  found  his  own  initials  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  box,  which,  though  made  the  boa&r  of  French 
ingenuity,  had  been  actually  formed  on  the  very  spot  where 
they  stood. — Birmingham  Chronicle. 


An  amusing  Pun  of  the  late  Mr.  Curran. — 
A  Mr.  Hudson,  who  had  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  tooth- 
drawer,  had  built  a  very  expensive  country-house  close  to 
Mr.  Curran’s  at  Rath farn ham,  near  Dublin,  but  of  such 
an  extraordinary  construction  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  architect.  One  day  after  dinner  at  Mr.  Cur¬ 
ran’s,  this  singular  mansion  became  a  subject  of  merriment 
for  his  guests.  The  question  for  their  satirical  inquiry  was, 
“  What  was  its  order  of  architecture  ?"  One  said,  Oh  it 
certainly  was  Grecian  ;  another  contended  it  was  Saxon, 

!  and  a  third  that  it  was  Oriental ;  when  their  host,  with  his 
usual  vivacity  and  superiority  of  wit,  thus  interposed  : — 
“  Excuse  me,  Gentlemen,  ’  said  he,  you  are  all  wrong— 
it  is  Tusk" an  1  ’  From  the  irregularities  of  this  mansion, 
and  from  its  proprietor  being  a  dentist,  the  Irish  call  it 
i  “  Snaggle-tooth-hall 
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FEMALE  CHARACTERS  ON  THE  STAGE. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and 
many  years  afterwards,  female  characters  were  represer 
by  boys  or  young  men.  However  strange  this  may  npj 
f  fo  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  ace  the  women's  p 
performed  by  females,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in 
infancy  of  the  English  stage,  whole  plays  were  performed 
the  boys  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Chapel,  as  is  now  the  < 
occasionally  at  Westminster  and  other  great  schools,  and 
boy  (S.  Pavy)  who  died  in  his  thirteenth  year,  was  so 
mirable  an  actor  of  old  men,  that  Ben  Jonson,  in  hiselej 
epitaph  on  him,  says  the  Fates  thought  him  one,  and  thi 
fore  cut  his  fhread  of  life— 

“  Yeercs  he  number’d  scarce  thirteen,  when  Fates  turn’d  cru« 
Yet  three  fill’d  Zodiackes  had  he  been  the  stage's  jewell ; 
And  did  act  (what  we  now  mourn)  old  men  so  duel;. 

As  sooth,  the  Earcce  thought  him  one,  he  play’d  so  truely. 
So.  by  error,  to  his  fate  they  all  consented  ; 

But  viewing  him  since,  (alas,  too  late!)  they  have  repented, 
And  have  sought,  (to  give  new  birth)  in  bathes  to  steepe  bin 
But,  being  much  too  good  for  earth,  Heav’n  vows  to  keep  hi 

This  celebrated  child  performed  originally  in  Jonson's  C 
thias  Itcicls,  and  Poetaster ,  in  the  years  1600  and  1601, 

Before  the  civil  war  of  Charles  the  First,  boys  contia 
to  b«  trained  to  act  women’s  characters  ;  during  the  : 
pension  of  the  theatres  they  had  outlived  and  outgn 
the  proper  age  and  size  for  female  personification.  The  in 
duction,  therefore,  of  women  on  the  stage  (its  greatest  bet 
and  ornament)  seems  to  have  resulted  from  necessity. 

“  A  Prologue  to  the  King,”  in  Jordan’s  Royal  Arbor 
12,  is  the  following  passage:  — 

“  For  doubting  we  should  never  play  agen. 

We  have  play’d  all  our  women  into  men. 

That  are  of  such  large  size  for  flesh  and  bones, 

Thej,,l  rather  taken  be  for  Amazons 
Than  tender  riiaids.”— 

And  in  the  Prologue  for  Desdemona— this  : 

“  Our  women  are  defective  and  so  siz’d 

Y’ou’d  think  they  were  some  of  the  guard  disguis’d. 
For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act  that  are  between  . 

Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen  ; 

With  bone  so  large,  and  never  so  incomplyant; 

When  you  call  Desdemona — Enter  Giant!” 

Sir  William  D’  Aveuant,  in  imitation  of  the  foreign  thea 
first  introduced  females  in  tile  scene,  and  Mrs.  Bettertc 
said  to  have  been  the  first  woman  that  appeared  on  the  Ij 
lish  stage.  Andrew  Pennvwicke  played  the  part  of  , 
tilda,  in  a  tragedy  of  Davenport’s,  in  1655,  and  Kyna: 
acted  several  female  parts  after  the  Restoration.  The  j 
son's  Wedding,  by  Thomas  Killegrew,  and  which  met 
the  most  general  approbation,  it  is  remarkable,  was  acte 
women  only. 

The  anecdote  of  King  Charles  the  Second  waiting  tilfl 
heroine  of  a  play  was  shaved,  is  well  known. 


Nice  Discrimination — A  culprit  was  not  long  i 
brought  before  a  country  Magistrate,  charged  with  a  m  e 
meanor,  and  on  his  conviction,  the  Learned  MagistratiH 
dressed  him  as  follows: — “  By  the  Act  of  Parliament,  48 


il 


that  this  offence  is  punished  with  six  months’  imprisonci 
on  conviction  before  two  Magistrates.  Now  you  may  f 
yourself  a  lucky  fellow ;  if  my  brother  Magistrate  had  ;i 
here,  you  should  have  had  the  whole  six  jnonth9,  but 
am  alone,  1  can  of  course  only  send  you  to  gaol  for 
months.  Make  out  bis  mittimus.” 


I  An  Irish  Negro. —  A  Negro  from  Montserrat,  or  a1 
j  riegalante,  where  the  Iliberno  Celtic  is  spoken  by  all  cla  ps 
happened  to  be  on  the  wharf 'at  Philadelphia,  when  a  nu  >ei 
of  Irish  emigrants  were  landed  ;  and  seeing  one  of  themptl 
a  wife  and  four  children,  he  stepped  forward  to  assis,]  h< 
family  on  shore.  The  Irishman,  in  his  mative  tongue! jv 
pressed  his  surprise  at  the  civility  of  the  Negro ;  wholin 
derstanding  what  had  been  said,  replied  in  Irish,  that  helmet 
not  be  astonished,  for  he  was  a  bit  of  an  Irishman  hi  ,elf 
The  Irishman,  surprised  to  bear  a  black  man  spealhu 
Milesian  dialect,  it  entered  his  mind,  with  the  usual  ra 
of  the  Irish  fancy,  that  he  really  was  an  Irishman,  bu 
the1  climate  had  changed  his-  fair  complexion.  “  If 
be  so  bold,  Sir,  (said  he),  m&y  1  ask  you  how  long  yot 
been  in  this  country?”  The  Negro  yian,*  who  hadl 
come  hither  on  a  voyage,  said  he  had  been  in  Philadj 
only  about  four  months.  Poor  Patrick  turned  roij 
;  his  wife  and  children,"  asd  looking  as  if  for  the  last  ti 
;  their  rosy  cheeks,  concluding  that  in  four  months  thev 
also  change  their  complexion,  exclaimed,  “  O  m 
:  powers  1  Biddy,  did  you  hear  that  ?  he  is  not  mow 
four  months  in  this  country,  and  he  is  already  almost  a:j 
■  as  jet.” — Irish  Paper. 


ius 


meeting  of  the  CcJ 


A  New  Sect. - At  a  recent 

sioners  of  the  Watch,  Scavengers,  and  Lamps,  at  Livi 
one  of  the  extra  watchmen  was  brought  before  then) 
charge  of  having  been  asleep  on  duty.  One  of  the 
missioners,  on  being  told  that  this  was  his  second 
exclaimed,  “  So,  Sir,  I  understand  you  are  a  lethal 
The  man,  after  a  pause,  replied  with  some  warmth, 
Sir,  I  am  not — I  am  a  Protestant  !  ” 


. JOSEPH  BUONA  Pa  R  TE. 

(by  a  recent  traveller.) 

In  the  course  of  my  travels  in  the  United  States,  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  town  of  Nashville.  There  was  a  crowd  o f* 
people  collected  at  the  entrance,  where  a  large  wa™0n 
was  upset,  and  several  of  the  passengers  severely  injured. 
They  were  extricated  from  the  vehicle,  and  placed  ia 
an  empty  barn  or  shed  by  the  road  side.  A  gig  drove 
bristly  up,  from  which  an  elegantly  dressed  man  alighted, 
Ipaving  a  lady  holding  the  reins.  He  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  and  inquired  very  anxiously  after  those  That  were 
hurt.  One  of  tfcfltt),  a  lady,  had  received  a  severe  contusion 
on  the  forehead,  and  was  insensible.  The  stranger  immediately 
bourjd  up  her  arm  with  his  silk  pocket  handkerchief,  and 
taking  a  lancet  from  a  pocket-knife,  bled  her.  She  soon 
•evived,  and  was,  by  his  direction,  lifted  into  the  gig.  He 
ed  the  horse  on  at  a  slow  pace  tp  the  tavern,  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where  he  had  her  put  to  bed,  and 
))*operly  accommodated.  The  only  medical  man  in  the 
own  was  sent  for,  who  soon  came,  and  the  stranger  gave 
ter  up  to  his  care.  He  inquired  after  her  friends  from  the 
Irivers  of  the  waggon  ;  all  they  knew  of  her  was,  that  her 
tame  was  Williams,  an  English  actress,  who  had  appeared 
m  the  New  York  stage,  and  she  had  taken  her  place  from 
hence  to  Nashville.  The  stranger  pulled  out  his  purse,  and 
ilacing  a  sum  of  money  in  the  surgeon’s  hands,  desired  him 
o  furnish  her  with  every  necessary  her  situation  required  ; 
le  then  mounted  his  gig,  and  drove  away.  “  Pray,  Sir," 
aid  I  to  the  landlord,  “  who  is  that  gentleman  ?”  “  You 

re  a  stranger,  I  guess,”  was  the  reply,  staring  me  rudely 
i  the  face.  I  did  not  choose  to  satisfy  his  impertinent 
uriosity,  and  turned  away,  addressing  myself  to  a  tall 
enteel-Iooking  man,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  Coin- 
lodore  Hull,  of  the  American  navy.  He  politely -told  me 
lat  it  was  “  Mr.  Joseph  Buonaparte.”  He  has  a  house 
bout  tvyo  miles  from  this,  where  he  often  resides,  for  the 
ike  of  hunting  and  shooting.  The  lady  in  the  carriage, 
ith  him  is  his  lady.  He  is  a  very  benevolent  man,  and. 
oes  more  good  in  these  parts  than  all  the  gentry  put  to- 
ethcr.”  I  thanked  him  for  his  information,  and  feeling  my 
uriosity  aroused,  I  requested  the  Commodore  to  join  me 
i  a  bottle  of  wine,  with  which  he  complied,  and  we  sat 
awn  in  the  public  room,  where  I  gathered  from  him  that 
le  Ex-King  of  Spain,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  has  built  a  town 
died  Joseph’s  town,  which  has  already  3,000  inhabitants, 
liefly  French,  who  work  in  manufactories  of  cotton  and 
ool.  He  has  expended  more  than  100,000/.  on  this  hob- 
p-horsc.  The  country  round  for  several  miles  is  his  pro- 
erty  by  purchase,  and  he  is  a  little  king  over  the  place. 

The  Commodore  had  never  been  there,  so  only  reported 
iis  from  hearsay.  Id  his  house  near  Nashville,  “  Mr. 
useph  Buonaparte”  lives  the  life  of  a  plain  country  gen- 
2man. 

The  Eddystone  Light-House. — The  brilliant  lamps 
hich  adorn  this  pyramid,  situated  in  the  channel,  about 
7  miles  from  this  port,  and  at  all  times,  in  clear  weather, 
sible  from  our  citadel,  are  attended  by  three  men  ;  two 
re r  within  its  walls,  and  one  on  shore,  the  latter  reliev- 
g,  alternately,  his  fellow-servants,  so  as  to  give  each  a 
onth  in  three,  otl  terra-firiAa.  The  Trinity  Board  have 
tender  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  provisions  and  requi¬ 
tes,  and  occasionally  cruising  out  to  ascertain  “  all’s  well.” 
-In  stormy  weather  the  Eddystone  is  not  to  be  ap- 
oached  sufficiently  close  for  communication  ;  and  the 
feet  of  the  “  dashing  billows”  is  such,  as  to  excite  as- 
nishment  in  the  mind  of  man,  generally  supposing,  as  he 
induced  to  do,  that  no  human  superstructure  could  with- 
and  their  almost  perpetual,  and,  seemingly,  irresistible 
rce.  The  effect  felt  within  is  such  as  to  require  more 
an  ordinary  nerve  to  repress  the  impulse  of  fear, 
uring  the  late  severe  gales,  the  inmates  witnessed  many 
>vel  circumstances,  and  some  very  cheering  ones  too. 

man,  now  on  shore,  relates,  that,  during  the  anow 
arms,  upwards  of  five  dozaji  'of  birds  were  taken  by 
tnsel!  and  comrade,  who  “  fared  like  sons  of  Kings, 
he  birds,  among  which  were  woodcocks,  partridges,  and 
rks,  attracted  in  the  night  by  the  light  of  the  lamps, 
ire  driven  with  such  force  against  the  plate  glass,  as  to 
nder  them  easy  captives,  if  not  “  dead  game.  — Plymouth 
aieite. 


lnti-Christ. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Mollison,  Minister 
lontrosc,  had  been  long  in  the  practice  of  dragging  An- 
hrist  into  his  prayers.  This  term  becoming  unfashion- 
at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  when 
Altar  and  the  Throne  became  the  favourite  theme,  and 
led  out  Anti-Christ— a  simple  woman,  onc^  ol  his  pa - 
ioners,  meeting  him  one  day,  says  —  “  Sir,  r  hao  somc- 
g  to  speer  at  ye,  but  ye  maunna  tak  it  ill.  “  Na,  na,  ^ 
ins  Mr.  MoLLISdN,  “  I’ll  no  tak  it  ill.”  “  O  dear  me, 

>  she,  “  Is  yon  Annie  Christie  dead,  or  is  she  better,  l  iat 
prayed  sac  long  about,  asl  ne’er  bear  yc  speak  o  hu 
■  •  — -Q'ccmcl  Advertiser. 


NATIVE  INDIAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

In  an  interesting  little  volume  on  the  above  Subject, 
published  by  Mr.  D.  Johnson,  a  medical  officer,  long  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  interior  parts  of  India,  and  especially  of  Bengal, 
we  find  many  curious  and  highly  interesting  narratives  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  the  native  Indians  entrap  or  destroy 
the  game,  and  destructive  animals,  with  which  thot*‘ countries 
abound.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  (few 
of  whom  perhaps  may  have  an  opportunity  of  perueing  the 
volume)  to  have  a  few'  particulars  laid  before  them  of  these 
Oriental  sports. 

|  There  is  a  class  of  natives  called  S/iecarries,  whose  entire 
{trade,  from  generation  to  generation,  it  is  to  entrap  game  ; 
and  it  is  surprising  with  what  dexterity  and  simplicity  of 
means  they  effect  their  purpose.  To  catch  hares,  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  extend  small  nets,  16  feet  long,  and  18  inches 
high*  along  certain  parts  of  the  jungly  resorts,  and  then  drive, 
by  their  cries,  the  hares  into  these  ambushes.  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  most  curious  circumstanceattendingharecatching:— 

“  If,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  “  they  see  a  hare  in  its  form, 
in  a  place  where  they  can  run  round  it,  and  approach  near 
enough  to  take  it  up,  they  commence  running  in  a  circle  of 
about  eight  yirds  diameter,  keeping  up  an  incessant  shrill 
noise,  dwelling  as  it  were  on  the  same  note,  and  lessening 
{ their  circle  gradually,  while  they  keep  their  eyes  stedfastly 
|  fixed  on  the  animal,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  them.  The 
nnimnl,  in  fact,  becomes  so  fascinated  as  to  allow  itself  to 
1  be  taken  up  deliberately  by  the  ears,  when  it  commences  a 
disagreeable  melancholy’’  cty.”  Mr.  Johnson  has  repeatedly 
witnessed  this  species  of  fascination,  and  taken  up  the  hares 
himself  in  order  to  turn  them  out  afterwards  to  shoot  at 
j  while  running. 


The  author  relates  a  great  number  of  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  particulars  relative  to  the  natural  history,  habitudes,  and 
ferocity  of  the  Bengal  tiger.  The  following  little  history  is 
dramatically  affecting  :  — 

Two  Biparies  (a  kind  of  pedlars)  were  driving  a  string  of 
loaded  bullocks  from  Palamnow  to  Chittrah.  When  they 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter  place,  a  tiger  sprung 
on  the  man  in  the  rear,  and  the  accident  was  seeh  by  a 
guallah  (herdsman)  as  he  was  watching  his  Buffaloes. 
The  herdsman  ran  boldy  to  the  poor  fellow’s  assistance,  and 
gave  the  tiger  repeated  cuts  with  his  sword  j-uipon  which 
the  tiger  dropped  the  Biparie  and  seized  the  herdsman.  The 
buffaloes  observing  the  renoontre  attacked  the  tiger  ia  a 
swarm,  and  rescued  the  poor  man  from  instant  destruction. 
They  then  tossed  the  tiger  about  on  their  horns  from  one  to 
another,  and  at  length  killed  him.  The  Biparie  recovered 
of  his  wounds  under  Mr.  Johnson’s  care,  but  the  gallant 
herdsman,  who  first  flew  to  the  other’s  assistance,  died  of 
the  tiger’s  bites  ! 

The  following  incident  was  still  more  melancholy  : — 

As  an  old  Mahomedan  Priest  was  travelling  on  horseback, 
at  midday,  within  a  few  miles  of  Chittrah;  accompanied  by 
his  son,  an  athletic  young  man,  they  heard  the  roar  of  a 
tiger  at  no  great  distance  ;  the  son  urged  the  father  to  hasten 
the  horse’s  pace  ;  but  the  Priest  refused;  and  began  putting 
up  his  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  in  the  act  of  which  he  was 
knocked  off  his  horse,  by  a  blow  from  the  tiger’s  paw,  and 
instantly  snatched  tip  in  his  mouth.  The  sou  pursued  the 
tiger,  and  gave  him  some  severe  cuts  with  his  sword.  The 
tiger  irritated  by  the  interruption,  dropped  the  father,  over¬ 
powered  the  son,  seized  him  in  his  jaws,  and  decamped  into 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  jungle,  where  he  devoured  him. 
The  father  was  brought  to  Chittrah,  and  died  the  samo^day 
of  his  wouuds  ! 


I 


A  Singing  Valley. — ( From  a  New  York  Paper.; — I 
Pottstown,  (Penn.)  Sept.  4.— A  few  days  since  a  party 
of  gentlemen  from  this  village  rode  to  the  celebrated  Kiing- 
leberg,  (Klingleberg  is  a  German  name,  and  the  proper  de¬ 
finition  is,  a  sounding  hill,  or  chiming  rocks),  or  singing 
valley,  about  three  miles  from  this  place.  Although  our 
expectations  were  very  -highly  raised  by  the  reports  which 
we  had  heard,  still  they  were  more  than  realized  on  our  ar¬ 
rival  there.  A  large  and  irregular  mass  of  ill-shaped  stones 
presented  themselves  to  our  view  at  first.  They  appear  to 
have  been  thrown  together  by  some  terrible  convulsion  of 
nature.  From  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  probably  atj 
some  former  period,  a  volcanic  eruption  must  have  taken 
I  place  here.  By  striking  on  the  stones,  the  most  va¬ 
rious  sounds  imaginable  are  produced.  The  chime  of 
the  finest  bells  in  the  world  eould  not  exceed  in 
variety  the  sounds  produced  here,  from  the  most  sonorous 
bass  to  the  most  delicate  air — the  gradations  beautifully  fine. 
Near  the  Klingleberg  there  is  a  considerable  cave,  which 
extends  some  distance  under  the  rock,  and  is  really  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious.  Many  visitors  heretofore  have 
been  at  this  place,  but  of  late  I  understand  it  has  been  almost 
deserted.  When  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  are  much 
!  troubled  to  kill  time,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  place 
in  the  country  that  Would  better  compensate  a  traveller  than 
a  visit  to  this  celebrated  singing  valley. 


MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Miss  Benger,  who  is  already  advantageously  known  to 
the  literiirv  world  by  her  biography  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  | 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  lias  recently  put  forward  a  claim  to  still 
higher  respect,  by  a  history  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stu¬ 
art.  The  subject  is  more  important  than  any  yet  handled 
by  this  lady,  as  involving  the  characters  and  fortunes  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  Courts  off 
England,  Scotland,  ami  France,  at  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  epochs  of  European  history.  The  style  is  worthy  of 
the  subject— easy  and  graceful  in  the  lighter  part  of  the 
narrative,  forcible  and  eloquent  in  the  treatment  of  the 
graver  topics— and,  besides  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  female  writer,  the  work  is  mark¬ 
ed  throughout  by  a  tone  of  energetic  and  judicious  think-  | 
ing,  which  is  supposed  (we  know  not  how  truly)  to  be  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  manly  intellect.  We  were  particularly  pleased  by 
her  just  appreciation  of  that  absurd  mixture  of  sensual  exag¬ 
geration  and  servile  homage,  which,  though  implying  a  con- 
temptuous  superiority  over  its  object,  has,  under  the  fine- 
sounding  names  of  chivalry  and  courtesy,  appeared  so 
charming  to  female  vanity,  that  even  so  sensible  a  writer  as 
Miss  Aikin,  in  her  Epistles  on  Women,  has  shown  an  ad-  j 
miration  for  what  she  ought  to  have  despised.  Miss  Benger  ! 
has  treated  the  topic  in  a  way  more  becoming  the  real  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  feminine  character.  In  the  discussion  of  the  : 
leading  features  in  the  life  of  her  heroine,  Miss  Benger  has 
taken  the  side  which  might  be  expected  from  a  female 
I  writer.  In  a  case  of  doubtful  guilt,  it  becomes  female 
I  candour  to  lean  to  the  favourable  side :  in  a  case  of  atroci¬ 
ous  and  monstrous  crime,  it  becomes  female  delicacy  to  be 
totally  incredulous.  We  were  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  her  | 
decide  for  Mary’s  innocence  from  any  criminal  intercourse 
with  Rizzio :  we  were  still  more  pleased  to  find  her  shrink 
with  abhorrence  from  the  very  idea  that  she  could  have  par- 
'  ticipatedin  the  murderof  herhusband  for  the  sake  of  bccom- 
ingthe  wifeofhis  murderer.  We  willingly  acquitthcQueenof 
Scots  of  those  crimes  which  have  no  foundation,  except  in 
the  invectives  of  the  most  violent  of  her  fanatical  enemies; 
but  we  cannot  agree  with  Miss  Benger,  that  she  was  the- 
reluctant  wife  of  Bothwell.  There  is  scarcely  a  fact  in  his¬ 
tory  better  proved  than  that  she  loved  him  to  infatuation  : 
it  was  under  no  duress  that  she  hastened  on  his  mock  trial 
in  order  to  procure  his  acquittal :  it  was  under  no  duress 
that  she  precipitated  the  divorce  of  Bothwell  from  his  wife, 
at  whose  nuptials  she  had  not  long  before  presided  :  it  was 
under  no  duress  that  she  married  him  in  spite  of  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  her  dearest  friends;  but  it  was  under  the  severest 
duress  she  gave  a  hard-wrung  promise  never  to  see  him 
|  again,  adding,  however,  that  if  she  had  the  power  she  would 
'i  reinstate  him  in  all  his  dignities.  Of  the  gross  indelicacy 
i  therefore,  of  the  criminal  shamelessness  of  an  eager  asso- 
|  ciation  with  a  man  whom  all  the  -world  except  herself 
]  (perhaps  not  even  this  exception  is  allowable)  believed  to  be 
the  murderer  of  her  husband,  Mary  was  clearly  guilty  ; 
and  her  subsequent  calamities  were  scarcely  more  than 
j  sufficient  to  wash  away  this  foul  stain.  Miss  Benger  has 
;  managed  this  part  of  Mary’s  story  with  great  skill,  by  Sup- : 
posing  her  heroine  to  have  been  the  compelled,  reluctant, 
and  melancholy  wife  of  Bothwell.  .  It  is  thus  that  female 
ingenuity  explains  away  a  fact,  for  which  female  purity 
could  find  no  excuse.  The  latter  part  of  Mary’s  life,  and 
particularly  its  mournful  close.  Miss  Benger.has  judiciously 
abridged ;  for  it  has  been  so  forcibly  and  pathetically  told 
by  Robertson  (though  no  admirer  of  Mary’s  character), 
that  any  historian  must  despair  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
with  equal  effect.  Miss  Benger  has,  however,  given  ample 
details  of  a  period  of  Mary's  life,  scarcely  less  interesting, 
though  much  less  known— we  mean  that  part  of  it 
which  was  spent  in  France.  It  was  in  France  her 
character  was  formed:  her  tastes,  so  uncongenial  with 
the  coarser  habits  of  her  countrymen ;  her  prejudices 
in  matters  of  state,  so  incompatible  with  her  happiness 
among  a  stiff-necked  population  and  an  insolent  no¬ 
bility;  her  Catholic  bigotries,  so  irreconcileably  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  Calvinistic  zeal  of  her  reforming  clergy— all 
these  peculiarities  were  cherished  and  strengthened  into 
indelible  features  before  she  left  France  :  to  these  pe- 
;  culiarities  her  faults  and  misfortunes  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  attributed.  Hence  it  was,  that  from  the 
combined  effect  of  habit,  and  the  necessity  of  her  situa¬ 
tion,  she  was  at  once  impetuous  and  hypocritical ;  im¬ 
perious  in  her  resolutions,  and  feeble  in  the  execution  of 
I  them  ;  fastidious  in  her  manners,  gross  in  her  appetites  • 
contemptuous  and  distrustful  towards  both  friends and  foes’ 
and  loving  none  except  those  whose  personal  attractions’ 
like  Burnley  s,  dazzled  her  fancy,  or  whose  superior 
audacity,  like  Bothwell’s,  awed  and  subjugated  her 
imagination.  All  these  striking  inconsistencies  Robert¬ 
son  has  noticed,  but  was  too  idle  to  explore  the  cir-  , 
cumstances  of  her  early  life  in  order  to  explain  them. ' 
This  desideratum  Miss  Benger  has,  with  great  industry  of 
research,  and  great  force  of  language,  fully  explained  and 
developed.  By  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  manners  of 
the  French  Court  under  Henry  II.,  she  has  shown  liow j 
|  ill-fitted  her  heroine  was  to  become  the  future  sovereign 
)  of  Scotland.  To  place  the  delicately-educated  Dauphine 
j  of  France  among  the  barbarous  chieftains  and  fiery  contro- 
!  versialists  of  the  Scottish  capital,  was  like  transferring 1 
a  hot-house  plant  to  the  snows  of  Siberia.  Mary  was 
j  the  victim  of  her  situation.  Had  she  continued  all  her  life 
in  France,  she  would  have  been  known  only  as  the  most 
j  graceful  and  refined  woman  of  her  time:  had  she  never 
left  Scotland,  she  would  probably  have  been  the  proud  and  1 
contented  Sovereign  of  a  brave  and  honest  people  But 
called,  as  she  was,  with  a  character  completely  formed  in  ! 


.  vuc  wuuujir  uj  run-over  another  diametrically  opposite  in 
tastes,  opinions,  feelings,  and  prejudices,  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  did  not  understand  her,  and  whom  she 
could  not  understand,  no  wonder  that  her  life  was 
full  of  contradictions,  faults,  and  misfortunes.  We  owe  ■ 
it  to  Miss  Benger  that  we  are  able  so  easily  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  character  which  at  first  seems  incomprehensible : 
and  those  who  read  for  instruction  no  less  than  those  who 
read  lor  amusement,  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  perusal  of  the 
work  which  we  are  discussing,  particularly  by  that  part 
which  relates  to  Mary’s  early  education.  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  extracts  from  a  work  of  this  kind ;  but  we  select 
a  passage  which  will  confirm  our  criticism 

From  theage  of  twelve,  the  children  of  France  took  their  places 
in  religious  processions ;  and,  on  high  and  rare  occasions,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  evening  spectacles.  Every  afternoon,  the  Princesses  1 
assembled  in  the  Queen’s  private  apartment,  where  she  usually  spent 
two  or  three  hours  in  embroidery,  with  her  female  attendants ;  and 
where  it  sometimes  happened,  that  an  ambassador,  or  some  other 
great  personage,  was  introduced,  whom  Catherine  received  with 
mingled  majesty  and  affability.  “  It  was  observed,”  says  Conaeus, 
u  that  Mary  Stuart  had  neither  eye  nor  ear  but  for  her  elect  step¬ 
mother;  tliat  she  eagerly  treasured  every  word  that  fell,  from  her 
lips,  wratched  her  looks,  imitated  her  motions,  and  evidently  was 
anxious  to  form  herself  by  the  accomplished  model  before  her.” 
Catherine,  having  once  demanded  of  the  young  Queen,  why  j 
she  seemed  to  prefer  her  society  to  that  of  her  youthful  and  i 
more  suitable  companions  ?  the  polished  Mary  replied,  “  that 
with  them  she  might,  indeed,  enjoy  much,  but  could  learn 
nothing;  whilst  in  her  Majesty’s  wisdom  and  affability,  she  found 
an  example  and  a  guide  for  her  future  life.”  Catherine,  readily 
divining  the  motive  of  this  extraordinary  deference,  and  believing 
that  Mary’s  humility  was  but  the  specious  veil  with  which  she  dis¬ 
guised  an  ambitious  impatience  to  supplant  her  an  the  throne,  con¬ 
ceived  for  her  an  aversion,  abstracted  from  the  repugnance  she  al- 
|  ready  felt  for  her,  as  belonging  to  the  House  of  Guise.  The  dislike  ’ 

.  increased  as  her  fine  talents  came  to  be  unfolded,  from  the  convic¬ 
tion,  however  reluctantly  admitted,  that  she  was  superior  to  her  own 
daughters  in  native  and  acquired  talents.  On  her  part,  the  young 
Queen  was,  perhaps,  not  slow  to  perceive  the  antipathy,  and  to  re-  j 
quite  it  with  equal  hatred.  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  Catherine 
presumed  to  betray  her  imperious  temper  to  the  niece  of  Cardinal 
Lorrain  ;  hut  if  that  be  true,  which  Bramtome  affirms,  of  the  un¬ 
conquerable  terror  which  her  very  name  inspired;  in  her  favourite 
daughter,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  it"  is  not  unlikely  that  her  artificial 
suavity  was  in  private  often  exchanged  for  violence  and  harshness  not 
less  calculated  to  excite  alarm  than  sure  to  inspire  disgust  In  these 
visits  to  Catherine’s  apartments,  the  sombre  labours  of  the  needle 
were  alternately  enlivened  by  reading,  by  reciting  verses,  by  relating 
stories,  and,  above  all,  by  suggesting  devices,  which,  in  that  heraldic 
age,  formed  an  essential  part  of  a  polite  education.  Although  the; 
composition  of  devices  was,  strictly  speaking,  an  art  in  which  know¬ 
ledge  and  judgment  were  alike  necessary,  it  had  long  been  pursued 
j  by  the  brave  and  the  fair,  with  little  attention  to  science  or  criticism; 

;  and  by  the  ladies,  more  especially,  was  attempted  without  other  re- 
'  quisites  than  sentiment  and  taste. 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  had  excelled  in  this  elegant  species, 
of  trifling,  in  which  her  niece,  the  Princess  Margaret,  was  equally 
j  felicitous.  Catherine  herself  was  in  this  the  fortunate  rival  of  the 
Duchess  de  Valentinois.  Mary  Stuart  imitated,  and  sometimes  : 
j  surpassed  them  ;  and  in  after-life,  the  art  of  making  devices  soothed 
many  solitary  hours  of  her  unhappy  existence, 
j  Although  the  young  Princesses  were  occasionally  admitted  into 
public,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  shared  in  the  diversions 
.  which,  day  after  day,  were  produced  in  unceasing  rotation.  Of  these 
ever-varied  amusements,  the  lively  Brantome  has  transmitted  a  de¬ 
scription.  which  striking]  v  illustrates  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
French  nobility,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  accustomed  to  live 
with  their  Sov  -sign.  At  seven  the  King  rose,  and,  according  to  a 
practice  which  p,  wailed  with  all  his  successors,  admitted  gentlemen 
from  the  provinces,  and  other  individuals  who  came  on  business, 
and  with  whom  he  communicated  till  the  hour  of  ten,  when  he  went 
to  mass  to  show  his  devotion,  and  immediately  after  to  dinner,  at 
which  individuals  of  his  own  sex  only  were  present.  No  sooner  was 
this  meal  despatched,  than  he  regularly  paid  a  visit  of  two  hours  to 
the  Queen’s  apartment,  where  he  found  the  Princes  of  the  blood, 
and  the  members  of  the  Royal  family  assembled  in  the  inner  cham¬ 
ber,  whilst  the  ante-chamber  was  occupied  by  the  younger  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  Court,  cavaliers  and  demoiselles  engaged  in  familiar 
conversation,  and  to  whom  the  inexhaustible  themes  of  love  and  po¬ 
litics,  religion  and  scandal,  supplied  a  fund  of  interest  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  _  Here  each  gentleman  engrossed,  in  the  manner  of  a  Spanish 
Tertulia,  the  lady  whom  he  preferred  as  a  friend,  a  mistress,  or  a 
companion.  Lovers  might  here  whisper  their  amorous  tales,  and 
admirers  express  their  respectful  sentiments  by  some  new  device  or 
ingenious  emblem,  felicitously  adapted  to  the  mysticism  of  roman¬ 
tic  passion :  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ante¬ 
chamber  was  the  scene  of  social  pleasure,  and  the  presence-chamber 
of  uncongenial  state.  Here  the  King  remained  two  hours,  an  interval 
agreeably  employed,  not  only  in  the  relative  performances  of  his 
duties,  but  in  making  arrangements  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
With  Henry  II.,  horses  and  dogs  were  favourite  objects — hunting 
and  jousting  his  darling  amusements :  these  furnished  copious  topics 
of  conversation,  and  concealed  even  from  himself  his  paucity  of  ideas. 
If  it  was  his  first  wish  to  pursue  the  chase,  his  next  impulse  was  to 
induce  the  ladies  to  join  in  the  exercise,  or  he  would,  perhaps,  play 
at  tenis  in  the  Royal  gardens,  where  the  Queen  and  her  dames  must 
witness  his  adroitness  from  their  well-known  balcony.  In  winter, 
frost  and  snow  brought  a  rich  accession  to  the  Royal  pastimes  :  it 
was  delightful  to  skate  on  the  lakes  or  ponds  of  F ontainebleau,  where  ! 
those  who  glided  on  without  impediment  did  well ;  still  better  those 
who,  by  slipping  down,  furnished  an  occasion  for  hearty  merriment, 
to  the  illustrious  spectators :  under  the  same  hybernal  auspices  they 
might  sometimes  construct  a  fortress  of  ice,  when  the  assailants 
battered  each  other  unmercifully  with  snow-balls,  the  ladies 
laughing  and  applauding  by  turns.  A  rainy  day  was  somewhat 
afflictive  to  Henry,  and  to  those  who  combined  activity  of  body  with 
indolence  of  mind ;  but  the  inventive  genius  of  Catherine  produced 
a  ballet  for  the  evening,  or  ihe  Princess  Margaret  patronized  the 
recitation  of  a  poem  ;  or  Diana  de  Poictiers  composed  a  new  and 
ingenious  device :  or,  at  the  very  worst,  the  professed  fool,  the  little 
Thony,  caressed  by  the  King  and  courtiers,  was  always  ready  to 
extract  laughter  by  his  clownish  blunders,  his  bodily  wit,  and  real 
or  affected  simplicity.  In  spite  ot  its  improvements,  the  Court  of 
Henry  II.  religiously  cherished  this  satellite  of  barbarous  and  un¬ 
lettered  sovereigns.  In  addition  to  these  grand  resources,  Henry 
played  at  dice ;  and  we  are  assured  that  he  was  successful,  although 
he  uniformly  declined  accepting  what  he  had  won  :  twice  a  week,  too, 
there  was  a  regular  ball,  according  to  Catherine  de  Medieis,  to  sa-  ' 
tisfy  the  nobility,  who,  without,  singing  and  dancing,  could  never  be  1 
kept  in  good  humour.  With  the  help  ot  these  potent  auxiliaries, 
the  Court  was,  probably,  never  quite  irksome  to  Henry ;  and,  on 
gala-days,  perhaps  satisfied  the  Constable  Montmorency ;  to  Andelot 
:  or  Coligny,  it  must  have  been  uniformly  dull  and  monotonou  s ;  and 
never  but  during  a  tournament, _or  on  the  eve  ot  a  battle,  absorbed 


servers,  this  magnificent  scene  of  roy^ty^dnoMuS^^rF 
imposing  and  attractive  aspect  of  a  temple  dedicated  ^  ™“5ned  th? 
pleasure,  a  magic  world  blest  with  a  rich  and  everlasting^  an<!- 
>-outhhil  enthusiasm,  romantic  grace,  and  refulgSt  bSl 
on  a  more  attentive  survey,  it  was  discovered  that  ennuuS? a;  Bu 
tent  mingled  in  every  scene,  however  fair  and  specious  TK 
feet  cdhfonmty  of  sentiment  and  taste  winch  was  ren  drrd  in  * 

,  numerous  society,  often  imposed  restrictions  and  vSonl  on  tfe 
individual  not  less  imperative  and  even  more  revolting  tl™,  i  i 
! of ommunU,,  To  be  coSSS°' X'” 
gaiety,  to  dance  or  revel  without  inclination  h- .  '  KnoiU 

fthe  livelong  fas,  o,  midnight  vigif  rZlievM ht  mo±nr 
ch»ef  and  never-failing  resource  appears  to  have  been  ridKP?  \,er 
sonal  peculiarities  were  with  avidity  sought  and  seized,  td 
m,rth  less  innocent  than  that  extracted  from  the  simple  Ifhony 
Neitlicr  the  valour  nor  the  magnanimity  of  Coligny  protected  from 
a  sneer  h!s  habitual  use  of  the  tooth -pick ;  nor'dfd  The  grett  Con- 
stable  himself  escape  saicasm,  at  the  expense  of  his  paternosters. 
1  he  discomfiture  which  that  veteran  had  once  experienced  in  the 
preceding  reign,  at  the  instigation  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Na.varre 
(confessedly  one  of  the  most  amiable  women  of  her  age),  wns  sril 
remembered  and  relished  m  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  furnished 
many  a  frivolous  stripling  with  an  opportunity  of  satirizing  the  ma- 
jest ic  warrior. 

It  is  superfluous  to  observe,  that  Marv  Stuart,  in  common  with 
other  young  Princesses,  was  strictly  confined  to  the  presence-«cham- 
ber;  and  completely  enthralled  by  rules  of  state  and  decorum.  On 
high  and  solemn  festivals,  she  joined  the  junior  branches  'of  the 
Koval  family,  ui  public  exhibitions;  and  it  must  have  been  on'one  of 
those  occasions  that  she  delivered  the  celebrated  oration  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  female  learning,  which  is  familiarly  mentioned  by  Bran- 
tome.  She  was,  also,  sometimes  seen  to  dance  with  her  intended 
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consort,  the  decorous  Passamento  d’Espagne,  or  solemn  minuet ;  on 
one  occasion  she  confronted  the  beautiful  Anne,  of  Este,  in  a  Gail- 


•  “v  wv-ouuiuj  ui  j.ii  4  Hjraii- 

larde  dance,  when  the  aunt  confessedly  eclipsed  the  niece  in  grace, 
dignity,  and  loveliness.  At  the  proper  season,  she  walked  ip  that 
grand  religious  procession,  in  which  every  lady  bore  in  her  righfchand 
the  palm  of  triumph  ;  and  in  the  festival  at  Candlemas,  when  each 
carried  a  lighted  torch.  It  was  on  the  last  occasion,  that  ’Mary, 


whose  fair  and  blooming  complexion  was  admirably  contrasted  with 
the  sombre  aspect  of  the  ceremony,  extorted  from  a  woman  of  the 
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i  lower  class,  the  enthusiastic  exclamation  of  “  Are  you  not  indeed 
■  an  angel  ?” 


Tfiie  Talmudists  relate  that  Abraham,  in  travelling  to 
Egypt,  brought  with  him  a  chest.  At  the  Custom-house  the  officers 
exacted  the  duties.  Abraham  would  have  readily  par1.,  but  desir¬ 
ed  they  would  not  open  the  chest.  They  first  insisted  on  the  duty 
for  clothes,  which  Abraham  consented  to  pay ;  but  then  they  thought 
by  liis  ready  acquiescence  that  it  might  be  gold.  Abraham  consents 
|  to  pay  for  gold.  They  now  suspected  it  might  be  silk.  Abraham 
was  willing  to  pay  for  silk  or  more  costly  pearls.  In  short,  he  con¬ 
sented  to  pay  as  if  the  chest  contained  the  most  valuable  of  things. 
It  was  then  they  resolved  to  open  and  examine  tliechest ;  and  behold, 
as  soon  as  the  chest  was  opened,  that  great  lustre  of  human  beauty 
broke  out  which  made  such  a  noise  in  the  land  of  Egypt— it  was 
Sarah  herself !  The  jealous  Abraham,  to  conceal  her  beauty,  had 
locked  her  in  this  chest. 

Bishops  Hoadley  and  Sherlock  were  both  of  Catherinc- 
hall,  Cambridge,  botn  of,  the  same  year.  Wfien  they  were  freshmen, 
they  were  called  to  lectures  in  Tully’s  Offices.  One  day  Hoadley 
performed  so  well  as  to  receive  a  compliment  from  his  tutor.  As 
they  were  coming  away  from  the  tutor’s  chamber,  Sherlock,  who 
was  probably  a  little  nettled,  called  out,  “  Ben,  you  have  made 
good  use  of  L’Estrange’s  translation  to-day  No,  Torn,”  re¬ 

plied  Hoadley,  “  I  have  it  not ;  and  I  forgot  to  send  the  bed- 
maker  to  borrow  yours,  which  I'  am  told  is  the  only  one  in  Col¬ 
lege.”  So  early  did  the  emulation  between  these  two  ecclesiastics 
commence. 


Gay,  the  author  of  the  Beggars  Opera,  in  his  younger 
years  was  an  acquaintance  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  He  wrote  a  copy 
of  verses,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Knight,  and  in  which  he  pushed 
panegyric  as  far  as  it  well  could  go  ;  so  far,  indeed,  that  the  author 
was  afraid  lest  Sir  Godfrey’s  modesty  should  be  offended.  However, 
in  that  he  was  mistaken  :  he  swallowed  the  honey  with  much  plea¬ 
sure  and  delight.  He  told  Gay  “  that  his  poem  was  very  fine,  very 
fine,  indeed,  and  very  true,  but  you  have  forgotten  one  thing,  Mr. 
Gay,  you  have  taken  no  notice  of  my  military  genius.”  “  Sir,” 
said  Gay,  “  I  never  knew  yeu  had  any  pretence  of  that  kind.’”  “My 
good  friend,  by  G — d,  I  should  have  been  a  General  oaf  an  army ;  for 
when  I  was  at  Venice  all  the  place  of  St.  Mark  waa  in  a  smoke  of 
gunpowder,  and  I  did  like  the  Btnell  of  it,  Mr,  Gay,  1  should)  have 
been  a  General,  Mr.  Gay,”  . 

|  Whenever  a  quarrel  among  the  Cossacks  causes  them  to 
combat  each  other,  they  fight  as  in  England,  with  their  fists,  and 
never  with  knives,  daggers,  or  any  sharp  instrument  This  practice 
is  so  established  a  characteristic  of  that  people,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a 
very  remarkable  wager.  Teploff  and  Gelagin,  two  of  the  late  Em.  [ 
press  Catherine’s  Privy  Councillors,  happened  to  be  in  her  presence 
when  it  was  told  her  that  a  Cossack  priest,  then, a  monk  in  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Alexander  Newski,  had  been  arrested  for  cutting  the 
throat  of  a  young  woman  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled ;  upon  which 
Teploff  offered  to  wager  with  Gelagin  that  the  monk  was  not  a 
Cossack.  The  bet  wps  made,  and  won  by  Teploff,  the  monk  proving 
to  be  a  Russian.  Upon  being  questioned, bow  he  could  possibly  di- 
vine  the  probable  success  of  his  wager — “  Because,”  said  he,  “  no 
Cossack  would  strike  a  woman  tor  if  he  did.  he  would  use  his  hand, 
'and  not  a  knife.”  ’  ; 

Secretary  Craggs  brought  Dick*  Estcourt  once  to  Sir  God¬ 
frey  Kneller’s,  when  he  mimicked  several  pergons  whom  he  knew, 
as  Lords  Godolphin,  Somers,  Halifax,  Ac.  Sir  Godfrey  was  highly 
delighted,  took  the  joke,  and  laughed  heartily,  when  they  gave  him  j 
the  wink,  and  he  mimicked  Sir  Godfrey  himself,  who  cried,  “  Nay, 
now  you  arc  out,  mar, ;  by  G — ,  that  is  not, me.” — *  Of  whom  see  a 
pleasant  account  in  one  of  Steele’s  papers  in  the  Spectator. 

Between  two  and  three  centuries  ago,  it  was  the  custom,, 
as  stated  in  the  old  chronicles,  “  for  enamoured  maydes  and  gentil- 
women”  to  give  to  their  favourite  swains,  as  tokens  of  their  love, 
little  handkerchiefs,  about  three  or  four  inches  square,  wrought 
round  about,  often  in  embroidery,  with  a  button  or  tassel  at  each 
corner,  and  a  little  one  in  the  centre.  The  finest  of  these  favours 
were  edged  with  narrow  gold  lace  or  twist ;  and  then,  being  folded 
up  in  four  cross  folds,  so  as  the  middle  might  be  seen, they  were  worn 
by  the  accepted  lovers  in  their  hats,  or  at  the  breast.  These  favours 
became  at  last  so  much  in  vogue,  that  in  Elizabeth’s  time  they  were 
sold  ready-made  in  the  shops,  from  6d.  to  Is.  4d.  a  piece,  lokens 
were  also  given  by  the  gentlemen,  and  accepted  by  their  fair  mis¬ 
tresses,  thus  described  in  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  plays : 

“  Given  ear-rings  we  will  wear, 

“  Bracelets  of  our  lover’s  hair  ; 

“  Which  they  on  our  arms  shall  twist, 

U  —  — ,  — .1  \  --  ah—  u/rivt. 


T;*?  WlFfoliowing  curioua  aceouht  oftfte  visit  of  Charles  I.  to  ScotlamT 
is  extracted  from  Stevenson  s  History  of  the  Church  and  State  of 
Scotland 

Although  King  Charles  was  proclaimed  King  of  Scotland  upon  his 
father's  decease,  he  neither  had  received  the  crown  of  that  ancient 
kingdom,  nor  taken  the  coronation  oath,  but  governed  the  eight  pre¬ 
ceding  years  without  a  parliament,  making  his  will  pass  for  a  law  to 
his  subjects ;  but  now,  haying  made  peace  with  foreign  enemies,  and 
finding  no  appearance  of  disturbance  in  England,  he  judged  it  a  fit 
time  for  making  a  journey  to  Scotland.  “  Three  important  affairs,” 
saith  Rapin,  “  required  his  presence  there  : — 1st,  He  had  a  mind  to 
be  crowned — 2d,  He  intended  to  hold  a  parliament  for  procuring  of 
money, — 3d,  He  designed  to  take  some  measures  there  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  project  long  since  formed,  to  reduce  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
to  a  perfection formity  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  entirely 
ruin  Presbyterianism.  To  this  end  it  was  that  he  took  with  him 
Lnud,  Bishop  of  London,  &c.” 

For  this  purpose  he  issued  one  proclamation,  calling  the  Estates  to 
meet  him  in  Parliament  at  Edinburgh  upon  the  19th  of  June,  1(133. 
By  another  proclamation,  all  who  intended  to  present  articles  or 
petitions  to  Parliament  were  ordered  to  lodge  them  inriie  Clerk 
Register’s  hand,  on  or  before  the  first  of  that  month.  It  was  the 
practice  on  such  occasions  to  name  four  of  each  estate  to  meet  for 
three  weeks  before  the  down-sitting  of  Parliament,  to  take  in  all 
petitions  or  papers  which  were  to  come  before  them,  but  now  this  was 
intrusted  to  one  single  man  ;  and  several  orders  were  given  about 
this  time  to  prepare  for  .the  reception  and  entertainment  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  his  attendants. 

Accordingly,  great  numbers  of  masons  and  wrigbts  were  get  to 
work  at  the  church  of  Holyrood-house,  and  the  King’s  castles  and 
houses ;  the  church  was  enlarged,  steeples  erected  on  it  for  two  sets 

of  bells,  the  windows  adorned  and  new  organs  set  up  in  it ;  the  King’s 
castles  and  polacefi  were  repaired,  lodgings  taken  up  for  the  stranger* 
and  Estates  of  Parliament ;  provision  was  likewise  made  for  the 
King’s  cafriages,and  entertainment  of  himself  and  his  retinue,  suita¬ 
ble  to  bo  honourable  an  occasion,  and  robes  for  the  Estates  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and,  in  short,  every  one  strove  to  outdo  their  neighbour  in 
gaiety,  fine  clothes,  furniture,  &c.  But,  amongst  all  others,  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  exceeded  in  their  demonstrations  of  joy ;  the  streets 
were  all  railed  and  sanded,  and  the  chief  places  set  out  with  stately 
triumphal  arches,  obelisks,  pictures,  artificial  mountains,  and  other 
costly  shows.  — 

And  now,  all  things  being  in  readiness,  his  Majesty  began  his 
journey  on  the  I8th  of  May,  with  a  goodly  train  of  attendants,  to 
the  number  of  20(5,  and  came  to  Berwick  on  the  8th  of  June,  where 
he  rested  until  the  12th,  when  he  set  out  again  for  Edinburgh,  at¬ 
tended  by  many  of  the  Scottish  Nobility,  who  met  hinv  there.  In 
his  way  he  rested  at  Dunglass  one  night,  at  Seton  another,  and  at 
Dalkeith  a  third,  and  was  entertained  with  great  magnificence  by  the 
Earl  of  Win  ton  at  Seton,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Morton  at  Dalkeith. 

From  Dalkeith  his  Majesty  set  out  for  Edinburgh  upon  Saturday 
the  15th  6f  June,  and  entering  by  the  Westport,  marched  through 
the  city  (the  streets  whereof  were  lined  on  both  sides  by  the  citizens 
in  their  best  apparel  and  arms)  to  his  palace  ef  Holyrood  House, 
with  all  his  train,  in  a  very  triumphant  and  royal  manner.  Ar 
all  this  was,  at  best,  but  entertainment  and  show,  it  seems 
needless  to  descend  farther  into  the  particulars  of  it,  than 
to  observe,  that  at  the  YVestport  there  was  a  theatre,  exquisite¬ 
ly  adorned  and  painted,  with  a  description  of  the  city,  and  many 
other  fine  things,  and  there  an  elegant  oration  was  made  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  the  keys  of  the  city  presented  to  him  by  the  Iiord  Provost. 
Next,  about  the  middle  of  the  Westbow  was  erected  another  theatre, 
from  whence  was  very  handsomely  delivered  a  short  description  of 
the  kingdom,  from  whom  conquered,  and  at  what  time.  Again, 
at  the  head  of  the  Luekcnbooths  was  erected  another  magnificent 
stage,  whereon  was  the  portraiture  of  all  the  Kings  of  Scotland' 
down  to  his  Majesty,  and  one,  representing  King  Fergus,  made  a 
handsome  speech,  with  which  the  King  was  much  delighted.  When 
his  Majesty  came  to  the  Cross,  there  was  a  representation  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  and  wine  running  forth  of  the  Cross,  to  denote  plenty  and 
abundance  of  all  things.  At  the  Troae,  where  now  is  a  church,  wa* 
erected  a  most  magnificent  representation  of  the  hill  Parnassus,  and 
of  the  Muses,  with  several  other  curious  inventions  ;  and  at  the 
Netherbow  was  another  theatre,  curiously  painted,  with  a  represen¬ 
tation  and  description  of  the  planets,  and  other  fine  conceits  ;  and 
tlie  whole  of  the  procession  was  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  the 
whole  ordnance  of  the  Castle,  the  chiming  of  bells,  and  all  sorts  of 
music  that  could  be  invented.  •  , 

Next  day,  being  Sabbath,  his  Majesty  heard  sermon  in  the  Chapel 
Royal.  Monday  he  spent  in  the  Castle  ;  and  upon  Tuesday,  being 
the  18th,  he  passed  in  great  state  to  the  Abbey  church,  which  was 
magnificently  adorned  for  the  purpose,  and  after  a  sermon  by  Dr. 
Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  he  was  crowned  by  Archbishop  Spot- 
tiswoode,  with  the  usual  rites. 

On  the  Sabbath  following,  the  King  heard  sermon  before  noon,  in 
{the  Great  Church  of  Edinburgh.  VVhen  his  Majesty  entered  the 
church  Mr.  Patrick  Henderson,  the  ordinary  reader,'  having  begun 
to  sing,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  came  down  from  the  King’s  loft,  ana, 
after  some  menaces,  turned  him  out  of  his  seat,  and  placed  therein 
two  English  quiristers  in  their  vestments,  who,  with  the  help  of  the 
bishops  and  other  clergy,  performed  that  service  after  the  manner  of 
the  English.  That  being  ended,  Mr.  John  Guthrie,  Bishop  of  Mo¬ 
ray,  went  up  to  the  pulpit  to  preach,  but  instead  of  making  divine 
truth  his  theme,  he  had  little  else  than  some  flattering  panegyrics, 
which  made  the  King  himself  to  blush,with  some  biting  scoffs  at  those 
who  scrupled  the  use  of  the  vestments. 

Sermon  being  ended,  the  King  and  his  Nobles  of  both  kingdoms 
were  royally  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh, 
within  the  new  Parliament-house,  and,  as  if  it  had  been  resolved  on 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  Almighty  God,  the  great  institutojr  of  the 
Sabbath  and  author  of  divine  ordinances,  the  noise  J>f  men  speaking, 
trumpets  sounding,  music  playing,  and  singing,  wafi  so  great,  that 
public  worship  could  not  be  performed  that  afternoon  in  either  of  the 
churshes  of  St.  Giles.  This,  to  sober  minds,  may  at  first  seem  in¬ 
credible;  bflt  when  it  is  adverted  to,  that  impiety  was  now  arrived 
at  so  great  a  height,  that  wakes,  revels,  and  public  diversions,  on 
Sabbath  afternoon  were  allowed  by  the  King's  authority  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  needs  remain  no  doubt  of  like  practices  taking  place  in 
Scotland  upon  this  occasion. 


In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  square-toed  shoes  were  in 
fashion,  and  the  Dandies  of  that  day  wore  them  of  so  prodigious  a 
breadth,  that  Bulwer  says,  if  he  remembers  right,  there  was  a  pro¬ 
clamation  came  out,  that  no  man  should  wear  his  shoes  abo,ve  sis 
inches  square  at  the  toes. 


The  following  story  is  evidently  told  to  show  how  the  gra- 
vest  characters  may  be  brought  into  suspicion  from  the  most  triflihg 
misconceptions.  A  judge,  no  less  celebrated  for  his  piety  than  for  his 
law,  was  not  long  ago  in  the  room  of  an  inn  at  Harrewgate,  and  being 
about  to  put  the  date  to  a  letter  which  he  was  writing,  and  being 
doubiful  as  to  the  orthography  of  the  word,  and  unwilling  to  show 
the  other  company  in  the  room  his  ignorance,  even  in  such  a  trifle, 
said  in  rather  a  low  voice  to  the  waiter  who  had  given  the  inkstand, 
“  Is  there  a  w  in  Harrowgate  ?”  The  waiter  at  first  only  answered 
him  with  a  “  Sir !”  when  the  Judge  repeated,  in  a  still  more  signi¬ 
ficant  and  confidential  way,  “  Is  there  aw  ia  HarrowgateV'  “Oh! 
yes,  Sir,”  said  the  waiter,  “  there  are  several ,  but  master  does  not 
let  anvof  them  come  here _ Trmiellpr. 


Witchcraft. — The  following  curious  letter  is  copied 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 

“  From  Mr.  Manning,  Dissenting  teacher  at  Halstead,  in  Essex, 
to  John  Morley,  Esq.,  Halstead. 

“  Halstead,  Aug.  2,  1732. 

“  Sir, — The  narrative  which  I  gave  you  in  relation  to  witchcraft, 
and  which  you  are  pleased  to  lay  your  dommands  upon  me  to  repeat, 
is  as  follows  : — There  sas  one  Master  Collett,  a  smith  by  trade,  of 
Haveningham,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  who,  as  ’twas  customary 
with  him,  assisting  the  maide  to  churne,  and  not  being  able  (as  the 
phrase  is>  to  make  the  butter  come,  threw  a  hot  iron  into  the  churn, 
under  the  notion  of  witchcraft  in  the  ease,  upon  which  a  poore  la¬ 
bourer,  then  employed  in  carrying  of  dung  in  the  yard,  cried  out  in 
a  terrible  manner,  ‘  They  have  killed  me.  they  have  killed  me 
still  keeping  his  hand  upon  his  back,  intimating  where  the  pain  was, 
and  died  upon  the  spot, 

“  Mr.  Collett,  with  the  rest  of  the  servants  then  present,  took  off 
the  poor  man’s  clothes,  and  found,  to  their  great  surprise,  the  mark  ] 
of  they  iron  that  was  heated  and  thrown  into  the  churn,  deeply  im-.i 
pressed  upon  his  back,  This  account  I  had  from  Mr.  Collett’s  own 
mouth,  who,  being  a  man  of  an  unblemished  character,I  verily  believe  j 
I  to  be  matter  of  fact.  1  am,  Sir,  your  obliged  bumble  servant, 

“  SAM.  MANNING.” 

We  can  have  no  stronger  testimony  of  the  progress  of  reason  and 
the  consequent  decay  of  superstition,  within  the  last  century,  than  is 
contained  in  the  hbove  letter,  which  bears  date  as  late  as  1732. 

Ill  what  may  be  called  the  Jlorqi  language  of  the  Turks, 
the  cypress  means  melancholy  :  the  oak,  tranquillity ;  lavender  is 
expressive  of  assiduity,  and  desire  to  obtain  something  ;  white  thorn 
means  kisses  ;  rosemary,  fidelity  ;  balsam,  ardent  love  ;  and  the 
rose,  beauty.  But  it  is  the  appropriate  combination  of  these  which 
constitutes  the  secret 

In  the  year  1274,  the  price  of  a  small  Bible,-  neatly  writ¬ 
ten,  was  301.  It  is  said  that  the  building  of  two  arches  of  London- 
foriage  cost  only  251.,  being  51.  less  than  a  copy  of  the  Bible  many 
years  afterwards. 

1  About  the  year  1700,  Hudde,  an  opulent  burgomaster  of 1 
I  Middleburg,  animated  solely  by  literary  curiosity,  devoted  him¬ 
self  and  his  fortune  to  its  gratification.  He  went  to  China,  to  in- j 
I  struct  himself  in  the  language,  and  whatever  was  remarkable  in  this 
j  singular  people-  He  acquired  the  skill  of  a-Mandarin  in  its  difficult 
j  language ;  nor  did  the  form  of  his  Dutch-  face  undeceive  the  physiog- 
,  nomists  of  China.  He  even  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  a  Mandarin; 
he  travelled  through  the  provinces  under  this  character,  and  was  re¬ 
turning  to  Europe  with  a  collection  of  observations,  the  cherished 
labour  of  30  years,  when  a  shipwreck  overwhelmed  the  whole  of  his 
1  treasures  in  the  ocean.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  losses,  says  Vol¬ 
taire,  the  republic  of  letters  ever  suffered. 


ticed  ?  . ow  paper-  of  Ihe  1-Hh‘uit.  we  no- 

been  comrnftYpff  Iwif  "a-?  'v)rrian  and  her  throe  daughters  having 
Sdn^S,lb/thc  M3«"esV  Milverton,  for  cutting  and 
one  of  10  have  *  overlooked 


;  r' — ■-  nv  __ }  ... iictsj  uovu.  Uf  ji  i  wycuuunw  t 

Rakpy  of  ^  appears  that  tfrfj. daughter'  applied  to  Mr. 

from  notoriety,  who  directed  her  to  "draw  blood 

hl*  somc  Piu5,  powders,  Ac.,  and  an 

then  o  hrhirh  ne-k'-  with  wrtoen  directions  for  using 

■  ^  yi  1  '  hU^  thc  Showing  is  an  exact  literatim  copy  : 


of  rpn",nj  is  t0  he  Mixt  with  half  Pint 

Flevm  o  rin  W  a  table- ^P’^full  to  be  taken  Mornings  and  at 
Eleven  O  Clock  four  and  Eight,  and  four  of  tire  Pills  to  be  taken 


every  Morning  fasting,  and  the  Paper'  of  Powders  ‘to  be  Divided 
one  part  to  he  taken  every  night  goto  to  bed  in  a1 

The-Pstocr  of  Arbsis'to  be  Burnt  a  SmaU  bet  at  a  time  on  a 

rradGtheS  tVl€  1  fi  h,Ww  bay  a rd  Jlo®e0marf  t  shd  while  it  is  burning,’ 
read. the  two  first  Versess  of  the  68  Palm  and  Say  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  After.  -  at  RaKER.” 

I  We  are  told  that  this  rascal  has  decamped  from  the  scene  of  his 
knaveries,  dreading  the  consequences  of  his  impositions  on  the  stupid 
folks  who  .have  been  duped  by  him  into  the  commission  of  the  of- 
tence  for  which  they  are  to  be  tried.  The.  amulet  is  a  small,  square 
piece  of  sealing-wax,  wrapped  round  with  a  piece  of  paper  on  which 
l; some  gibberish  is  written—  Taunto-n  Cum  ier. 


Dr.  Granger  azures  us, that  in  his  remembrance,  ft  horse  | 

that  had  been  taught  to  tell  the  Spots  upon  cards,  the  hour  of  the  day 
&c.,  by  significant  tokens,  was,  together  with  his  owner,  put  into  the  I 
Inquisition,  for  both  of  them  dealing  with  the  Devil. 

Prince  Eugene  missed  taking  the  town  of  Bnsach  through 
the  false  delicacy  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  who  had  been  directed  to 
enter  as  a  courier  with  seme  others,  and  who,  being  unable  to  endure 
a  caning  from  an  overseer  of  the  works  of  the  place,  ordered  him  to 
be  fired  upon.  The  Prince  observed  that  this  was  the  only  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  a  man  might,  without  disgrace,  receive  a  thrashing, 
since,  in  case  of  success,  he  would  have  been  envied  rather  than  re¬ 
proached  for  it. 


In  Ashmole’s  MS.  Diary  of  his  Life  is  the  following 
entry  : — “  1657,  Oct.  8.  The  cause  between  me  Smd  rhv  wife  was 
heard, when  Mr.,Serjeant  Maynard  observed  to  the  Court, '.that 
there  were  806  sheets  of  depositions  on  my  wife’s  part,  and  not  one 
word  proved  against  me  of  using  her  ilL  nor  evCr  giving  ]ptr  a  bad 
or  provoking  word.” 


j.  The  Japanese,  instead  of  pocket-handkerchiefs;  make  use 
j  of  pieces  of  paper.  The  richer  class  of  people  make  use  of  a  very 
1  fine  kind  of  paper  {  the  poor,  on  the  contrary,  use  very  coarse. 


'The  Savages  of  America  learn  to  swear  in  English,  hav-  I 
ing  no  correspondent  expressions.in  their  native  tongues. 

A  person  talking  to  Fenelon  upon  the  subject  of  the  cri¬ 
minal  laws  of  France,  and  approving  of  the  many  executions  that  had 
taken  place  under  them,  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  said,  “  I  maintain  that  such  persons  are  unfit  to  live.” — 

“  But,  my  friend,”  said  Fenelon,  “  you  do  not  reflect  that  they  are 
still  more  unfit  to  die.” 

It  was  observed  to  an  eminent  painter  that  he  always 
praised  his  worst  performances.  “  True,”  replied  he,  “  for  my  best 
paint  mgs  need  no  encomium.” 

'  In  the  cathedral  of  Saragassa  is  the  '.tpm.li  of  a  famous' 
Inquisitor.  Six  pillar's  surround  this  foifib;  to  each  is  chained  a 
[-Moor,-,  as  preparatory  to  his  being  burned.  On  this  St:  Fork  ingeni-' 

I  oiisly. observes,  “  If  cyof  .iheJHek-iK.  tch  of  any  country  should  fee 
rich  enough  to  have  a  splepuici  tomb,  tips,  might  serve  as  an  excel-; 
jljmt, model,’ ’  "  '  '  ,  .  .  .  ,  ",  ,..."  .  ..  j  “ 

Moreau  was  famous  for  his  retreats ;  insomuch,  that  his 
companions  in  arms  compared  him  to  a  drum ,  which  nobody  hears 
of  except  when  beaten. 

At  the  battle  of  Matplaquet,  Prince  Eugene  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  wound,  and  being  entreated  to  have  it  dressed,  re¬ 
plied,  “  If  I  am  beatch,  it  will  not  be  worth  while  ;  and  if  the 
French  are,  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  for  that.” 

Prince  Eugene  built  a  palace  somewhat  in  the  Turkish 

or  Arabic  taste,  which  was  censured  for  the  incongruity  of  its  archi¬ 
tecture.  He  replied  to  his  critics,  “  I  am  as  well  acquainted  as  you 
are  with  the  five  Grecian  orders,  and  also  with  the  seven  orders  of 
battle  of  Segehus.  I  like  to  have  an  order  of  my  own  in  both 
sciences,  and  I  have  found  the  benefit  of  it.” 

j  When  Urban  Grandier  was  led  to  the  stake,  a  large  fly 
j  settled  on  his  head  :  a  monk,  who  had  heard  that  Belzebub,  signifies 
i  m  Hebrew  the  god  of  flies,  reported  that  he  saw  the  devil  come  to 
I  take,  possession  of  him. 

The  female  Boyards  have  always  a  chaplet  of  pearlg,coral, 
lapis  laauli,  or  agate  in  their  hands,  whieh  they  make  use  of  with  j 
as  much  grace  as  our  ladies  do  of  fans.  They  constantly  twine  the 
beads  of  these  chaplets  in  their  fingers,  and  are  said  to  have  invented 
a  kind  of  alphabet  on  them,  by  means  of  which  they  communicate 
their  secrets  to  their  lovers  and  confidants. 

Lord  Bacoii  has  compared  those  who  mo  ve  in  the  higher 
spheres,  to  those  heavenly  bodies  ill  the  firmament  which  have  much 
admiration  but.  little  rest. 

King  Charles  I.  taking  the  part  of  a  Priest  who  pretend¬ 
ed  that  nis  Majesty  had  a  right  to  a  rectory  which  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Arundel  challenged  as  his,  Arundel  said  to  Charles,  “  Sir,  this 
rectory  was  an  appendant  to  a  manor  of  mine,  until  my  grandfather 
unfortunately  lost  both  his  life  and  17  lordships  more,  for  the_love 
he  bore  to  your  grandmother.” 

Menage  has  this  acute  observation  cn  the  writings  of 
love  and  religion — “  Books  of  devotion  and  those  of  love  are° alike 
bought.  The  only  difference  I  find  is,  that  there  are  more  who  read 
books  of  love  than  buy  them  ;  and  there  are  more  who  buy  books  of 
devotion  than  read  them.” 

Curran  said  of  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  face  was  by  no 
means  prepossessing,  that  she  had  the  power  of  “  talking  herself  into 
I a  beau tv.” 

General  W — when  past  eighty  years  of  age, -married 
a  very  amiable  young  lady  of  eighteen.  He  was  an  acquaintance  of 
Kant,  the  philosopher,  whom  he  informed  of  his  having  married  • 
adding,  "  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  hope  for  any  posterity  ”  “  rw’ 

.  .inly  .sot,-”  replied  Kant,  “  but  tb.foaV.”  1  verity.  —  Uer-| 


It  was  the  fashion,  says  Osborn,,  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
/or  thg  principal  gentry,  Lords,  courtiers,  and  men  of  all  professions, 
to  meet  in  St. -Paul's  church  by  eleven;  and  walk  in  the  middle 
aisle  till  twelve,  and  after  dinner  from  three  to  six  ;  during  "which 
time  some  discoursed  Of  business,  and  some  of  news.  ‘ 

'  The  Duke  of  Mantua  ouE  day  observed  to  Perron  j  that 
the  jester  whom  he  retaincd;i& -his  service  wps  a  fellow  of uo»  wit  or  hu¬ 
mour.  “  f  our  Grace  must  pardon  me,”  replied  Perron,  “  I- think 
he  has  a  deal  of  wit,  who  can  live  by  a  trade  he  does  ncrt|underSfand.” 

The  following  piece  of  non-orthography  was  received  by  a  Cor-j 
respondent  of  ours  in  the  shape  of  an  order.  It  is  a  true  copy, 

verbatim  et  literatim — — “  James  D - n  of  M - -n  Wo  hi9  Gain 

in  bisness  in  the  Grosin  line  and  i  wint  a  fue  Curds  to  Cend  ute  my  j 
Custenes  whe  to  let  thrn  to  no  that  I  an  goin  in  bisnes  to  Give  to 
the  piple  to  let  then  tono.”—i toffew  $?«*« 

When  Hyde,  Lord  Rochester,  aji  able,  but  impetuous 
man,  told  Lord  Reepef  K.orth  .that  lie  could  understand  any  busi¬ 
ness 'in  England  in  the  Course.  of  a  month— u. Your  Lordship  would 
nnderstatidU 'much  better  in  two,”  replied  the  Lprd-Keepcr. 

Martin  Chastelaii),  a  native  of  Waywiijh,  irr  Flanders, 
was  blind  from  his  birth,  and  yet  ryan  a  most  excellent  mechanic; 

!  He  made  organs  and  violins,  and  could  both  tune  and  play  on  them. 
rOn  feeing  asked  one  day,  what-  object  he  wished  most  to -see,  he  re- 
!  plied  “  Colour*,  because  I  have  an  idea  of  others  by  the  finger.” 
j  “  Should  you  not  like  rather  to  see  the  sky  ?”  “  No,”  replied  the 
j blind  man,  I  would  rather  touch  it-” 

On  some  miserable  "in-advised,  contest  of  the.  Irish  Go¬ 
vernment  with.  the  city  of  Dublin,,  the: Grown  lawyers  marshalled 
thetnselv.as  in  such  aplentiful  array- to  supper*  the  folly  of  Admi¬ 
nistration,  “  I  shall  wave, my  ragamuffins  where  they  will  be  well 
'  peppered,”  said  Tisdall,  the  Attorney-General,: to  a  gentleman  of 
{ the  bar  who  rtood  near  him,  and  walked  out  of  Court, 

The  celebrated  astronomer  Robert  Hooke  used  to  main¬ 
tain  that  Ovid's  Metaviorphosis  was  an  allegorical  account  of  earth¬ 
quakes. 

Charles  II.  sat  for  his  picture  to  the  painter  Riley,  but 
almost  discouraged  the  bashful  artist  from  pursuing  a  profession  in 
which  he  was  well  qualified  to  excel.  Looking  at  the  picture,  he 
cried,  “  Is  this  like  me  ?  Then,  odd’s  fish  !  I  am  an  ugly  fellow.  ’ 

In  the  year  1762,  Lieutenant  Campbell,  of  the  Middle¬ 
sex  militia,  condemned  for  forgery,  on  the  eve  of  his  exit  sent  invi¬ 
tation  cards  to  many  of  his  brother-officers — “Lieutenant  Camp¬ 
bell's  compliments  to - ,  he  requests  the  pleasure  of  his  com¬ 

pany  to-morrow  morning,  to  take  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  to  do  him 
the  honour  to  accompany  him  to  Tyburn  to  be  present  at  his , 
execution.”  I 

When  Albertus  Magnus  constructed  a  curious  piece  of 
mechanism,  which  sent  forth  distinct  vocal  sounds,  Thomas  Aquinas 
was  so  much  terrified  at  it,  that  he  struck'it  with  his  stick,  and,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  Albert,  instantly  was  annihilated  the  cu¬ 
rious  labour  of  thirty  years  ? 

Dr.  Burton,  formerly  Fellow  of  Eton,  married  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Lyttleton,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  living.  He  said,  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  marriage,  “  that  he  had  not  had  much  trouble  about 
the  match,  as  he  found  her  sitting.  ' 

In  1769,  when  the  Emperor,  Joseph  II.  visited  Cardinal 
Albani  at  his  celebrated  villa,  near  the  Porta  Princi ana,  the  as- 
tonished  Prince  praised  it  so  excessively,  that  the  Cardinal  could  do  j 
no  less  than  Cfc  beseech  his  Majesty  to  accept  of  the  trifling  bauble*”  | 
The  extravagance  of  Roman  generosity  at  first  embarrassed  the  titu- 1 
lar  King  of  the  Romans ;  but  recollecting  himself,  Josenh  restored 
the  princely  donation  with  the  royal  compliment — “  That  he  was 
tn  mulfp  a  suitable  return.  i 


SuPERSiflloifwORTHY'fHK  DARK  ACES _ It  IS  Wp* 

almost  incredible,  that  in  this  age  of  light  and  knowled™  S??n’ 
s  anceof  such- deplorable  superstition  as  we  are  about  f.SS 
should  have  occurred  in  this  country.  Lamentable  and  deplor¬ 
able  as  it  is,  there  is  n®  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  case  occurred  in 
a  town  not  sixty  miles  from  Boston,  and  .the  circumstances  as 
related  tn  a.  letter  from  a  highly  respectable  individual  to  on;  of 
our  friends,  are  as  tollows  J\r.  Y.  Statesman. 

.  “  *  fSular  and  disgraceful  occurrence  happened  a  short  time 
since.  A  person,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  died  of  a  con¬ 
sumption  and  was  decently  interred.  About  a  fortnight  after  a 
person  called  on  his  father,  and  said  his  other  son,  then  in  Boston 
was  sick  with  consumption,  and  that  he  was  sent  to  procure  the 
heart  of  the  deceased  son,  to  be  pulverised  and  given  the  livintr 
brother  to  cure  him.  The  credulity  of  the  father  caused  him  to 
assent,  and  the  dead  child  was  disinterred,  and  his  heart  actually 
taken  out  and  sent  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.  It  is  to  be 1 
hoped  that  the  powdered  heart  will  not  afford  a  semblance  of  re¬ 
lief.  If  credulity  should  affect  to  bplieve  in  its  efficacy,  the  grave 

would  cease  to  a  resting  pla»e.’*  | 


It  is  told  ot  the  late  Earl  of  Berkeley,  that  he  was  suddenly 
awakened  at  night,  in  his  carriage,  by  a  highwayman,  who  ram¬ 
ming  a  pistol  through  the  window,  and  presenting  it  close  to  his 
bt  east,  demanded  his  money,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  heard  that  his  Lordship  had  boasted  that  he  would  never 
be  robbed  by  a  single  highwayman,  but  that  he  should  now  be 
taught  the  contrary.  His  Lordship  putting  his  hand  into  his  I 
pocket,  replied— “  Neither  would  1  now  be  robbed,  if  it  was  not 1 
for  that  fellow  who  is  looking  over  your  shoulder.”  The  high¬ 
wayman  turned  round  his  head,  when  his  Lo.dship,  who  had 
drawn  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  instead  of  a  purse,  shot  him  on  the 
spot.  . 

A  man  in  the  province  of  Bengal  had  been  a  long  time  very  sue-  j 
cessful  in  hunting  the  tiger;  his  skiH  gained  him  great  eclat ,  and! 
(bad  insured  him  much  diversion;  at  length  he  narrowly  escaped 
witlvhis  life.  He  then  relinquished  the  sport,  with  this  observa-i 
tion; — “  Tiger  hunting  is  a  very  fine  amusement,  so  long  as  we! 
hunt  the  tiger  ;  but  it  is  rather  awkward  when  the  tiger  takes  it! 
into  his  head  to  hunt  us.” 


When  the  conspirators  were  deliberating  on  the  murder  of 
Paul  Petrowitz,  Emperor  of  Russia,  a  voice  was  heard  in  the 
ante-chamber,  saying,  “  You  have  broken  the  egg,  you  had  better 
make  the  omelet.” 


Fuller,  alluding  to  the  large  bones,  supposed  to  be  human, 
dug  up  in  certain  places,  observes: — I  cannot  see  how  such  can 
maintain  them  to  be  the  bones  of  men,  who  must  contess  that 
according  to  the  proportion  of  doors  and  roofs  of  ancient  buildings, 
either  as  extant  or  read  of,  they  must  ingredi  et  incedere prmii,  go 
in  stooping,  not  to  say  lie  along.  Except  the  avouchers  be  as  in¬ 
curious  of  their  credit  as  the  traveller  was,  who,  affirming  that  he 
saw  bees  as  big  as  dogs,  and  yet  their  hives  of  our  ordinary  size; 
and  being  demanded  what  shift  they  made  to  get  in,  Let  them.,' 
said  he,  look  to  that.  , 

1  James  I.,  by  a  proclamation  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  on  I 
the  mature  deliberation  of  his  Council,  forbade  ali  new  buildings ; 
within  ten  miles  of  London;  and  commanded,  that  if,  in  spite  of 
this  ordinance,  there  should  be  any  set  up,  they  should  be  pulled 
down— though  notice  was  not  taken  of  them  till  seven  years  after¬ 
wards.  -  < 


The  female  proprietor  of  a  boarding  house  in  the  city  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  being  applied  to  by  an  acquaintance  for  accommodations 
under  her  roof,  regretted  her  inability  to  receive  him,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  house  being  already  filled,— “  But,”  added  the 
dame,  with  obliging  earnestness,  “  do  not  be  impatient;  my 
lodgers  are  new-comers;  and  yon  know,  my  dear  friend,  we  are 
ceruirvof  death  vacancies  in  a  short  time.” 

The  Bishop  of - -.preached  his  first  episcopal  sermon  be¬ 
fore - < — and - two  highly  distinguished"  public  men  of 

the  present  day.  His  Grace  afterwards  asked  their  opinion  of  his 
discourse;  to  which  Mr.  F.  replied,  he  liked  it  so  much,  that,  if 
he  had  any  fault  to  find,  it  was  to  its  being  too  short.  1  “  Yes  (said 
the  Bishop)  I  considered  that  better  than  to  be  tedious.” — Ah,  but 
(Mr.  C.  remarked)  the  sermon  was  tedious  too  J” — Lit.  Gaz. 


The  following  strange  bill  was  actually  handed  by  a  shoemaker 
to  a  Gentleman,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  who,  without  question¬ 
ing  the  items,  paid  the  same : — 

“  Squire  D - ,  'debtor  to  S-  Wofton,  shoemaker  :— Dec.  2C, 

-Glog'd  no  Miss,  iod.  Mended  up  Miss,  2d.— Jan.  3,  Toe-capt 
Matter  ‘  lid.  Turned  up,  clogd  up,  and  mended  the  Maid, 
fct.  tkL  Heel-tapt  Master,  3d.— Jan.  7,  Lined,  hound  up,  put  a 
piece  on  Madam,  4s.  Stitching  up  Miss  Kitty,  6a.  Jan.  12, 
tiding  the  Maid,  6d.  Tapping  Madam,  6d.  Puttiftga  piece  on 
Madam,  2d. — Total,  9s.  iod.” 


Hard  was  the  fate  of  honest  Anthony  Wood,  when  Dr.  Kell  | 
undertook  to  have  his  History  of  Oxford  translated  into  Latin; 
the  translator,  a  sullen  dogged  fellow,  when  he  observed  that 
Wood  was  enraged  at  seeing  the  perpetual  alterations  or  his  Copy 
made  to  please  Dr.  Fell,  delighted  to  alter  it  the  more;  while  the 
greater  executioner  supervising  the  printed  sheets,  by  correcting, 
altering,  or  dashing  out  what  he  pleased/ ’’compelled  the  wnterpub- 
licly  to  disavow  his  own  work  !  Such  I  have  heard  was i  the  case 
of  Bryan  Edwards,  who  composed  the  first  accounts  ot  Mungo 
Park.  Bryan  Edwards,  whose  personal  interests  were  opposed  to 
the  abolishment  of  the  slave  trade,  would  not  suffer  any  passage 
to  stand  in  which  the  African  traveller  had  expressed  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  inhumanity.  Park,  among  confidential  friends,  fre¬ 
quently  complained  that  his  work  did  not  only  not  contain  his 
opinions,  bur  was  interpolated  with  many  which  he  utterly  dis¬ 
claimed  !” — D' Israeli,  Second  Series. 


Henry  de  Sandford,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1227,  was  sty  e 
the  great  philosopher.  He  once  preached  a  remarkable  sermon 
at  Sittiligbourne,  before  a  great  audience,  and  in  the  presence  of 
|  the  Archbishop.  After  he  had  proceeded  some  time  in  jus  dis- 
1  course,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a  rapture  ot  joy  J1’ 

the  Lord,  my  brethren  all,  and  know  ye  assuredly,  o  a 
1  there  departed  out  of  purgatory,  Richard,  some  time  g '  “ 

England,  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Cantet  iui  ) ,  1 

Chaplain  of  his,  to  go  to  the  Divine  Majesty;  an  in  ' ' 

came  forth  no  more  than  these  three  from  that  p  ace  o  p  • 
Fear  not  to  give  full  and  assured  faith  to  these  my  w‘‘  >  . 

is  now  the  third  time  it  has  been  revealed  to  me,  an  ,  ‘  =  • 

man,  and  that  so  plainly,  as  to  banish  all  doub  P 

from  my  mind.”  From  this  specimen  of  eloquence,  X  . 

ceive  how  well  the  Bishop  deserved  the  name  o  aP  . 

losopher,  and  with  what  edifying  discourses  the  pe  >p 


.F  Origin  of  the  Population  of  Transylvania.-^i^  inhabi 
tarns  of  Transylvania  are  said  to  speak  a  dialect  of  the  German* 
very  like  that  of  Lower  Saxony;  and  the  generally  received  ODi’ 
nion  is,  that  they  are  originally  from  that  part  of  Germany  But 
the-difficulty  is  to  find  out  how  the  people  of  Lower  Saxony  B„t 
to  lransylvama,  no  short  journey  in  times  when  travelling  was 
not  so  comfortable  as  it  is  now.  The  German  authors  tell  us  that 
a  cer  ain  Charlatan  (there  have  been  Charlatans  in  all  ages)  not 
having  received  the  satisfaction  which  he.  had  expected  from  the 
townsmen  of  Harneln,  a  place  situated  on  the  Weser,  for  freeing 
them  from  the  inconvenience  caused  by  a  great  quantity  of  raisS 
which  he  enticed  out  of  the  town,  by  the  sound  of  his  flageolet’ 
(our  northern  neighbours,  by  the  bye,  avail  themselves  of  their 
music  against  rats  in  a  different  and  more  efficacious  way  •  wheii  a 
place  is  infested  by  them,  the  piper  is  sent  for,  and  at  the  tffst  sound 
of  the  bagpipes,  the  rats  take  to  their  heels,  never  once  looking 
behind  them  till  they  a.  e  far  out  of  the  teach  of  its  notes  whence 
the  trade  of  a  rat-catcher  is  as  unprofitable  as  that  of  a  Jew  in 
Scotland),  revenged  himself  in  this  manner— He  collected  together 
the  children  of  the  town,  and  by  charming  them  with  the  sound 
of  his  instrument,  led  them  to  a  neighbouring  mountain,  which 
opened  and  received  them  and  then  closed.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards  it  was  ascertained  that  these  children  had  made  their  an 
pearance  m  I  ransylvania.  Notwithstanding,  (says  the  historian 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  s.atemem)  the  event  is  well  at 
tested  by  antient  authors,  and  the  records  of  the  town  of  Ha 
mein  in  tins  sceptical  age  in  which  every  thing  is  questioned,  even 
the  truth  of  the  transportation  of  these  children  underground  has  I 
been  made  a  matter  of  doubt.  6  j 


When  first  the  art  of  Printing  was  discovered,  one  side  only  of 
a  page  was  made  use  of— the  expedient  of  impressing  the  other 
was  not  yet  found  out.  Specimens  of  these  early  printed  books 
are  iti  his  Majesty’s  and  Lord  Spencer’s  libraries.  Afterwards 
they  thought  of  pasting  the  blank  sides,  which  made  them  appear 
like  one  leaf.  It  is  singular  that  the  Romans,  who  had  stereotypes, 
or  printing  immoveable  types,  with  which  they  stamped  their 
pottery,  should  have  failed  to  apply  the  invention  to  their  litemry 
works. 


John  Wesley  quaintly  observed,  that  the  road  to  heaven  is  a 
narrow  path,  not  intended  for  wheels;  and  that  to  ride  in  a  coach 
here,  and  to  go  to  heaven  hereafter,  was  a  happiness  too  much  for 
man.  John,  however,  rode  in  his  own  coach  before  he  died. 

The  first  book  auction  in  England,  of  which  we  have  any  record 
is  of  a  date  as  far  back  as  1676,  when  the  library  of  Dr.  Seaman 
was  brought  to  the  hammer.  Prefixed  to  the  catalogue  there  isan 
address,  which  thus  commences:— “  Readef,  it  hath  not  been 
usual  here  in  England,  to  make  sale  of  books  by  way  of  auction, 
or  who  will  give  most  for  them  ;  but  it  having  been  practised  in 
otl>er  countries,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  buyers  and  sellers, 
it  was,  therefore,  conceived  (for  the  encouragement  of  learning), 
to  publish  the  sale  of  these  books  in  this  manner  of  way.” 


In  the  Mercurius  Rusticus,  for  November  20,  1663,  is  the  fol 
lowing  singular  Advertisement Newly  published,  the  second 
part  ot  Hudibras,  by  the  Author  of  the  former,  which  (if  possible) 
has  outdone  the  first.  Sold  by  John  Meaimand  James  AtEESXfty, 
at  the  Bell,  St.  Paul’*  Church-yard.” 


The  Empress  Catherine  possessed  great  intrepidity  and  presence 
of  mind.  In  the  last  effort  made  by  Gustavus  1 II.  of  Sweden, 
against  her  political  ascendancy,  by  his  invasion  of  Russian  Fin¬ 
land,  and  in  which,  had  he  been  as  well  seconded  by  those  about 
him  as  by  his  own  exertions,  Petersburgh,  at  least,  might  have 
been  in  jeopardy, -she  remained  unconcerned,  conversing  with  her 
usual  affability  with  her  courtiers  at  Tzarskoe  Sello,  a  seat  not 
more  than  sixteen  miles  from  the  capital;  though  she  could  dis¬ 
tinctly  hear  the  cannonading  between  the  fleets  of  Russia  and 
Sweden  in  the  action  that  took  place  a  little  below  Cronstadt. 

A  gentleman  observing  his  gardener  with  an  old  broad-brimmed 
hat  on,  jocosely  asked  him  “  who  gave  him  that  ‘  cuckold’s  hat’?” 
— “  It  is  one  of  your  old  ones,”  replied  the  gardener,  “  that  my 
mistress  gave  me  yesterday,  when  you  were  at  the  races.” 


Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Saltzburg,  having  written  that  there 
existed  antipodes,  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  the  Pope’s 
Legate,  declared  nim  a  heretic,  and  consigned  him  to  the  flames. 
The  Abbot  Trithfmius,  who  was  fond  of  improving  steganogra- 
phy,  or  the  art  of  secret  writing,  having  published  several  curious 
works  upon  this  subject,  they  were  condemned  as  works  full  of 
diabojical  mysteries; 'and  Frederic  II.  Elector.  Palatine,  ordered 
Tiuthemius’s  original  work,  which  was  in  his  library,  to  be  pub¬ 
licly  burned. 

In  the  year  1764,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liddel  took  the  flitch  of  bacon 
oath  at  the  Green  Dragon,  Harrowgate,  and  were  most  elegantly 
entertained  there  by  the  Gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  lhey 
declared  they  never  once  had  a  wish  of  separation  during  the 
whole  seventeen  years  they  had  been  married.  Every  person 
present,  except  one,  like  the  Scotch  at  a  wedding,  gave  a  dish  at 
the  dinner;  and  he  gave  grace.  _  . 

A  dis'inguished  Catholic  Barrister,  going  to  Court  on  the 
morning  of  the  Loru  Mayor’s  Proclamation,  prohibiting  the 
dressing  of  the  statue,  having  met  Lord  N— — ,  ailuded'to  that 
circumstance  ;  upon  which  his  Lordship  promptly  observed, — 

“  Yes,  O’C - ,  I  heard  of  that,  and  was  surprised  to  find  a 

Fleming  had  deserted  a  member  of  the  House  of  Nassau. 

The  late  Lord  Orford,  with  all  his  affectation  and  conceit,  is 
certainly  a  most  entertaining  and  often  an  honest  writer.  He  had, 
however,  stronger  prejudices  than  almost  any  man  of  his  time. — 
He  was  exceedingly  (ond  of  Theatricals,  and  used  to  talk  of  “  The 
Clive  and  the  Pritchard;”  but  some  how  or  other  he  had  a  rooted 
dislike  to  Garrick,  whom  he  was  constantly  turning  into  ridicule ; 
he  used  to  say  that  Garrick’s  literary  productions^ — his  plays,  his 
farces,  his  odes,  prologues,  and  epilogues,  were  almost  below  con¬ 
tempt,  and  mere  rubbish.  They  are  not  certainly  of  the  highest 
rank,  but  they  often  possess_great  merit. 

A  number  of  strange  customs  prevail  in  Ireland,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  learned  antiquaries  of  that  country  (and  it  abounds 
j  with  them)  have  been  enabled  to  throw  much  light  on  the  early 
history  of  the  people.  One'  peculiarity  has  been  generally  re¬ 
marked,  which  we  shall  describe  in  the  words  ot  one  of  the  latest 
writers  on  Ireland,  namely,  “groups  of  females  sitting  at  the 
cabin  doors  on  their  hams,  dressing  and  examining  each  others 
hair.”  Now  as  this  peculiarity  has  been  also  observed  in  Spain, 
Our  lively  neighbours  have  thence  satisfied  themselves  that  they 
are  of  Spanish  extraction.  The  emigration  must,  however,  have 
taken  place  at  a  very  early  period,  probably  before  the  use  of 
clothing  was  general  in  the  Peninsula,  for  in  some  of. the  counties 
the  aboriginal  New  Holland  fashion  is  still  the  prevailing  one. 


iHtsretlante& 


The  “  Spencer;” — Few  fashions  have  ongi 
Rated  more  ridiculously  than  the  spencer,  and  yet  it  was 
so  very  convenient  an  article  of  dress,  that  it  seems 
remarkable  it  should .have  sunk  so  entirely  into  disuse. 
Mr.  Spencer,  a  gentleman  well  known  among  the  men 
of  fashion  about  the  middle  of  the  last  reign,  and  fami¬ 
liarly  called  “  horrest  Jack  Spencer,”  was  rather  par¬ 
ticular  in  his  dress,  and  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
led  the  way  in  matters  of  taste.  Being  once  in  com¬ 
pany  where  fashion  became  the  subject  of  conversation,  1 
he  remarked  that  there  was  nothing  so  preposterous,  but 
if  worn  by  a  person  of  sufficient  consequence,  it  would 
be  followed.  One  of  the  gentlemen  doubted  this,  and  I 
offered  some  arguments  to  the  contrary;  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Spencer,  who  said,  in  order  to  put 
the  question  to  the  test,  I  will  lay  you  a  wager  (men¬ 
tioning  the  suhi)  that  if  leut  off  the  skirts  of  my  coat,  , 
and  w'a  k  out  with  merely  the  body  and  sleeves,  some 
person  will  follow  me.  -  No  doubt  of  it,”  replied  one  ' 
of  the  gentlemen  present,  “  for  I  think,  Jack,  all  the  j 
boys  in  the  street  will  follow  you,  though  it  will  be  only  j 
to  laugh  at  you.”  Mr.  Spencer  said,  he  meant  that  some  1 
person  tvouid  adopt  the  fashion.  The  bet  was  accepted, 
Mr.  Spencer's  coat  “  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportion”  of 
skirt,  and  out  he  set,  first  walking  down  Bond-street, 
and  afterwards  passing  the  shop  of  a  “man  of  modes,” 
whom  he  knew  to  be  always  on  the  watch  for  novelty. 
The  fashion  was  soon  adopted,  and  although  at  first 
every  person  acknowledged  it  to  look  extremely  ridicu-  ■ 
lous,  yet  few  articles  of.dresS,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  ever 
came  into  more  general  use;  As  to  Mr.  Spencer,  hav¬ 
ing  set  the  fash.on,  he  did  not  long  adhere  to  it, 
although  it  still  retains  his  name. 

Nice  Measurement.— An  Idler,  who  had 
more  wit  than  money,  went  to  an  Inn  in  Smithfield,  du¬ 
ring  a  market  day,  and  seeing  a  country  farmer  with  a 
tankard  of  mulled  wine  before  him,  entered  into  a  con¬ 
versation  with  him,  .and  after  enumerating  several 
extraordinary  things  he  could  do,  said,  he  could  drink 
the  exact  quantity  ol  a  wine  glass  from  the  full  tankard, 
and  neither  more  nor  less;  the  farmer  expressed  his 
doubts,  when  to  prove  it,  the  fellow  said,  “  I  do  not  like 
to  lay  heavy  wagers,  but  I  will  just  bet  you  a  penny  I 
doit.”  The  former,  agreed ;  when  the  stranger  took 
the  tankard,  and  drinking  the  whole  off  at  a  draught, 
turned  to  the  farmer,  and  said,  “  I  own,  Sir,  I  have 
lost,  there  is  my  penny.” 

Priestcraft. — When  the  Bishops  wanted  to 
find  something-  in  Latimer’s  opinions  that  might  bring 
him  into  disgrace,  they  employed  the  following  dirty 
device: — “I  was  brought  out”  (it  is  Latimer  who  gives 
[  the  account)  “to  be  examined  in  a  chamber  where  I 
I  was  wont  to  be  examined;  but  at  this  time  it  was  some¬ 
what  altered.  For  whereas  before  there  was  a  tire  in 
the  chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arras 
hanged  over  the  chimney,  and  the  table  stood  near  the 
chimney’s  end.  There  was  among  these  Bishops  that 
examined  me  one  with  whom  I  have  been  very  familiar, 
and  whom  I  took  for  my  good  friend,  an  .aged  man; 
and  he  sat  next  the  table  end.  Then,  among  other 
questions,  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  subtle  and  craftyone; 
i  and  when  I  should  make  auswer,  ‘I  pray  ypu,  Mr.  La¬ 
timer,’  said  lie,  *  speak  out ;  1  am  very  thick  of  hearing,  ,i 
and  here  be  many  that  sit  far  off.’ — I  marvelled  at  this, 
that  I  was  bidden  to  speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem, 
and  gave  an  ear  to  the  chimney ;  and  there  I  heard  a 
pen  plainly  scratching  behind  the  cloth.  They  had  ap¬ 
pointed  one  there  to  write  all  my  answers,  that  I  should 
not  start  from  them.  God  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave 
me  answers;  I  could  never  else  have  escaped  them.” —  I 
This  was  the  Bishop  who  presented  Henry  the  Eighth 
(instead  of  a  purse  of  gold,  as  was  customary  with  all  ! 
of  them  on  New  Year’s  Day)  with  a  New  Testament, 
with  aleaf  doubled  down  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner, 
at  the  passage  “Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God 
will  judge.” _ 

A  Cure  for  Post-Boys. — The  philanthropist, 
Howard,  finding  in  travelling,  that  the  coachmen  would 
seldom  comply  with  his  wishes,  hit  upon  an  expedient 
to  cure  them.  At  the  end  of  a  stage,  when  the  driver 
had  been  perverse,  he  desired  the  landlord  to  send  for 
some  poor  industrious  widow,  or  other  proper  object  of 
charity,  and  to  introduce  such  person  and  the  driver 
together.  He  then  paid  the  latter  his  fare,  and  told 
him,  that  as  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  attend  to  his 
repeated  requests  as  to  the  manner  of  being  driven, 
he  should  not  make  him  anv  present ;  but,  to  show  him 
that  he  did  not  withold  it  out  of  a  principle  of  parsimony* 
he  would  give  the  poor  person  present  double  the  sum 
usually  given  to  a  postilion.  This  he  did,  and  dismissed 
the  parties.  He  had  not  long  practised  this  made,  he 
said,  before  he  experienced  the  good  effects  of  it  on 
all  the  roads  where  he  was  known, 
j  Libel.— Since  the  Crown  Lawyers  and  the  j. 
Judges  shew  such  a  vigorous  determination  (seeDolby’s  ' 
Trial)  to  crush  every  luckless  writer  who  fancies  he  has 
a  right  to  be- satirical  upon  the  corruptions  of  public 
bodies  and  public  institutions,,  there  is  no  knowing  what  1 
is  safe— except  indeed  mere  prosing  and  dullness,  which, 
it  seems,  being  dignified  with  the'name  of  “dispassion¬ 
ate  argument, ”  will  be  permitted  in  any  quantities  that 
the  purveyors  may  think  proper.  We  should  not  won- 
dei  it  a  certain  Association  were  at  tills  moihent  pon¬ 
dering  in  solemn  conclave  over  the  article  entitled 
Rhyme  and  Reason  (in  the  Liberal)  in  which  a  propo¬ 
sal  is  made  to  the  public  to  save  a  certain  tribe  of  mo¬ 
dem  verse-makers  a  world  of  pains  by  establishing  a 
system  of  writing  terminations  merely,  in  (pace  of  "en¬ 
tire  lines,  leaving  the  lilling-npto  the  invention  of  the 
reader.  One  of  the  specimens  of  this  comprehensive 
plan  is — 

I  _J>  panegyrical  address  TO  A  CERTAIN  HOUSE. 
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J/iNdle-Mass  Originated  in  the  custom  of 


walking  in  religious  procession  with  lighted  tapers. 


The  writer  of  these  reminiscences  saw  nearly  three 
thousand  prisons,  dressed  in  the  habits  of  various 
wa*k  in  .a  procession  in  the  city  of 


monastic  orders, 

Valencia,  in  Spain,  every  member  of  which  carried  a 
ighted  candle. 

The  Art  <>J  Borrowing.  —  A  Idller  fnini  Paris 
say*  —  “  Among  the  numerous!',  and,  generally 

a  it  or.  1/  i  n  rr  <*onl  am  nl  !  !-.!  n  ..  ..  I.  I  ! i  •  >  i 


Speaking,  contemptible  publications  which  have 
issued  from  the  Parisian  press  during  the  last  two 
months,  is  a  little  pamphlet,  called,  (he  ‘  Art  of 
contracting  Debts,’  The  satire  is  very  pointed, 
particularly  where  it  refers  to  the  loans  contracted  j 
for  various  governments.  A  few  extracts  from  the  j 
chapter  on  the  Art  of  Borrowing,  mav  amuse  the  ! 
speculators  in  foreign  funds  upon  your  Royal  Ex¬ 
change.  Every  body  knows  that  Pitt  raided  the 
character  and  prosperity  of  England  by  Loans,  hut 
it  is  not  generally  known  (hat  Pitt  ‘borrowed  the 
idea  of  borrowing’  frtim  the  following  ane-dote  : 
—  Schneider,  ah  inhabitant  of  the  Canton  of  Under- 
wald  in  Switzerland,  was  left  at  the  age  of  21,  to 
shift  for  himself.  His  father  had  been  a  respectable 
man,  but  had  left  nothing  to  his  son  hut  some 
•  ketches  for  a  new  constitution,  which  Schneider 
could  make  Wo  use  of.  The  doctrine  of  loans  came 
into  Schneider’s  head,  ns  happily  as  that  of  attrac¬ 
tion  struck  Newton.  As  nobody  thought  that  his 
father  had  died  insolvent,,  he  declared  openly  that' 
he  was  in  d'airt  of  2,000  rix  dollars  (j?400)? -for' 
which  he  was  willing  to  pay  5  per  cent  interest, 
the  capital  to  be  repaid  in  six  months.  If  "•*  ‘d 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  loan,  which  W  1  ,‘y 
useful  to  him,  and  by  constantly  say’ing  f.  it  his 
father  had  left  '  i  n  very  little,  but  that  by  tfConomy 
he  managed  to  m’iike  both  ends  mCet,  every  body 
thought  him  a  modest  rich  manv  Two  months  be¬ 
fore  his  bills  became  due,  lie  borrowed  of  another 
banker 3, 125  rix  dollars.  Schneider  instantly  went 
to  the  parties  fro.pi  whom  he  had  borrowed  the 
2,000  rix  dn”‘ar-  aftgr  j^narking  tfiat  .5  per¬ 
cent.  was  a  heavy  >-'■  crest  told  (hem  tl^at 

he  would  repay  the  capital  \Nthey.;  would  allow 
him  discount  fi  ,the  remaining  .jftjrt  of  the  term. 
The  bankers,  cone :  ijS  of  the  stntiylity  of  Schnei¬ 
der,  were  unwil'fng’*  to  take  theAqhney;  he  per¬ 
sisted,  however;  and  they  cousenlea-oat  length  on 
condition  that  if  ever  he  should  have\jq<x?s(on  to 
borrow  again,  lie  would  apply  to  tlieinv\s^hir^i.der 
went  to  work, upon  a  great  scale,  his 
fully  established.  In  the  course  of 
there  was  such  an  eagerness  in  tile 
Switzerland  to  lend  money  to  Schoef 
frequently  refused  (heir  offers.  H 
conscience,  considering  that  if  he  live 
according  to  his  inordinate  expenditu 
tors  would  lose  only  400,000  rix  dollars  by  him, 
and  he  considered  the  excellence  of  his  life,  and 
the  suggestions  which  he  rnadeflverv  now  and  then 
to  the  Government,  as  an  a  in  u  I  u  i^len  t .  To 


tr\e  yt'ws, 
itises  of 
1,-dJat  he 
luiefsU  his 
i^lxty  years, 
Ins  credi- 


make  shos  t  of  a  long  story  ,  Sclineidi^ 
upon  his  death-bed  at  the. -age  of  ,8f 
ever  before  he  had  rendered  a  greafl; 
country  by  intreducing  the  mode,  of 
celebrated  Gruyere cheese,  which  is  nr 
the  w hole  continent.  lie  summoned  IN 


h  o  w  - 
his 

taking"1  the 
[e'M'en  over 
creditors, 


100  in  number,  to  his  bed  side,  and  after) relating  to 
them  the  mode  which  he  had  adojitedvAir  his  sup¬ 
port,  and  as  frankly  stating  that  ItV IpatMiothing  to 
leave,  terminated  his  dying  speech  irvjhexuflo a  ing 
terms: — ‘What  is  the  loss  which  yolLsusaain  by 
me  compared  with  the  admirable  system! olKJviance, 


which,  through  me,  you  can  now 


your 


country?  I  a  poor  mortal,  at  my  dying  hour, 
commit  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  but  tlienwiion  never 
dies.  A  nation  may  borrow  without  fttiit,  because 
its  existence  is  without  limit.  Switzerland /has 
only  to  tread  in  my  steps,  to  create  Ioar.o»ad-K>  pay 
the  interest  punctually,  and  one  day  or  other  she 
will  engross  the  capital  of  Europe.’  The  creditors  ‘ 
were  struck  dumb  with  admiration,  mark 

of  theiresteem  for  the  talentsof  tltjt  great  Sroineider, 
erected  over  his  grave  a  superb  in^numenkAv it h 
Ibis  inscription —  \ 

her  entlehner, 

which  signifies  ‘  The  Borrower^.  T^e  celebrnterl 
Pitt,  in  a  tour  through  SvvitzerIano>.,saw  the  monu¬ 
ment,  and  struck  with  its  singularity,  inquired  its 
history.  ‘  The  nation  never  d ies,’  repeated  Pit 
w  ith  ecstary  ;  and  he  scarcely  said  any  njing  else 
till  he  reached  London.  The  people  thought  him 
mad;  but  in  a  few  months  we  heard  of  lift  famous 
loan  with  which  he  subjected  India,  conquered 
colonies,  and  overthrew  Napoleon,  who,  without, 
doubt,  would  have  been  upon  the  throne  of  France 
j  to  this  day,  if  the  inventor  of  Gruyere  cheese  had 
!  uever  existed.” 


Turkish  Justice. — A  Greek  Lady  having  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Tornngi  Baehi,  that  a  Turk  had 
killed  her  husband,  the  Baehi  told  her  that  be 
feared  the  people  would  oppose  the  punishment 
of  themurderer.  Tlie'-woraan  wept  bitterly.  The 
Judge,  to  appease  her,  said,  “  I  have  bit  upon  a 
method  of  consoling  you  ;  embrace  the  religion 
of  our  great  Prophet,  and  I  will  force  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  your  husband  to  marry  you.” 


i  Midshipman’s  Pay. — An  Officer  of  the  Navy, 
j  being  asked  what  Mr.  Bdrke  meant  by  the  “Cheap  de¬ 
fence  of  nations  ?”  replied,  that  many  persons  in  his 
i  line  understood  him  to  mean  a  Midshipman’s  half  pay 

i  - “Nofliimr  n  Anv  nllfl  In  find  llilllSelf!” 


Jmsrellanfts. 


Df.  Crichton,  physician  to  the  Grand  W, 

nS’v  .nn  ?  .the  Emperor  of  Russia,  relates 
that  a  young  ^rl,  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  of 

- who  had  for  some  time  kept  her  bed  with  a  ner- 

vous  affecyon  at  length  to  all  appearance  was  deprived 

the  character  of  death— her 


of  life.  __  _ 

body  was  perfectly  cold,  an~d  e'v"e‘ryTther  symptomTf 
.death  was-mamfested.  She  was  removed  iutosanol her 
room  and  placed  in  a  coffin.  On  the  day  fixed  for  her 
funeral,  hymns,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
were  sung  before  the  door;  but  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  going  to  imil  down  the  coffin,  a  perspiration 
was  seen  upon  her  skin,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  convulsive  motion  in  the  hands  and  feet. 
In  a  few  moments  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  uttered  a 
piercing  scream.  The  faculty  were  instantly  called  in, 
and  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  her  health  was  perfect- 
ly  i e-est abl ished.  The  account  she  gave  of  her  situa¬ 
tion  is  extremely  curious.  She  said  she  appeared  to 
dream  that  she  was  dead,  but  that  she  was  sensible  to 
every  thing  that  was  passing  round  her,  and  distinctly 
heard  her  friends  bewailing  her  death  ;  she  felt  them 
envelope  her  in  the  shroud,  and  place  her  in  the  coffin. 
This  sensation  gave  her  extreme  agony  and  she  attempt¬ 
ed  to  speak,  but  her  soul  was  unable  to  act  upon  her  i 
body.  She  describes  her  sensations  as  very  contradic-  ' 
tory,  as  if  she  was  and  was  not  in  her  body  •  t  one  and 
the  same  instant.  She  attempted  in  vain  move  her 
arms,  to  open  her  eyes,  or  to  speak.  The  ar  ny  of  her 
mind  was  at  its  height  when  she.  heard  the  funeral 
hymn,  and  found  that  they  were  about  to  nail  down  the 
lid  of  the  coffin.  The  horror  of  being  buried  alive,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  her  mind,  which  resumed  its  power 
over  if^  '^rporeal  organization,  and  produced  the  ef¬ 
fects  w  ■yxcited  the  notice  of  those  who  were  about 
to  com  to  a  premature  grave.”— European  Mas;. 

Mati  _  At  Carlton  Palace. — Previous  to 
Mathews  reaving  this  country  for  America,  he  exhi¬ 
bited  a  selection  from  bis  popular  entertainments,  by 
command  of  his  Majesty,  at  Carlton  Palace.  A  select 
party  of  six  or  eight  persons  were  present,  during  the 
entertainment  (with  which  the  King  appeared  much 
delighted,)  Mathews  introduced  his  imitations  of  various 
performers  on  the  British  stage,  and  was  proceeding 
with  John  Remb'e  in  *'■  r  a-,  ^vr,  ,e  ' :1ie 1  !.vas  inter¬ 
rupted  J.y  the  King,  wfio,  fn  the  mp.  liable 


manner, 

observed  that  his  general  imitatic/  were  excellent. 


and  such  as  no  one  who  had  ever  \U‘  characters 

could  faii  to  recognize;  but  he  ti:*^  e  comedian’s 
portrait  of  John  Kemble  somewhat  “toi.  -loisterous;  he 
is  an  old  friend,  and  I  might  add,  tutor  of  mine,  obser¬ 
ved  his  Majesty;  when  I  was  Prince  of  Wales,  he  often 
favoured  me  with  his  company.  I  will  give  you  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  John  Kemble,  said  the  good-humoured  Monarch. 
Mathews  was  electrified.  The  lordsof  ihebed-rhainber 
eyed  each  other  with  surprise.  The  King  rose  and  pre¬ 
faced  his  imitations,  by  observing,  I  once  requested 
John  Kemble  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  me,  and  for 
this  purpose  placed  my  box  on  the  table  before  him, 
saying,  “Kemble,  oblige  (obleege)  me  by  taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff.”  He  took  apinch,and  then  addressed  methus: 
—  (Here  his  Majesty  assumed  the  peculiar  carriage  of 
Mr.  Kemble,)  I  thank  your  Roval  Highness  for  your 
snuff,  but  in  future,  do  extent!  your  Royal  Jaws  a  little 
wi£|fer,  and  say  Oblige.  The  anecdote  was  given  with 
the  most  powerful  similitude  to  the  actor's  voice  and 
manners,  and  lptd  on  astonishing  .effect  on  the  party 
present.  .  cireumstam  •  equally  worthy  of  the 

king  and  the  vholar. 


The  Larlj. — The  first-lurch  trees  known  in 
Scotland  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  at  Dunketd,  in 
1738,  in  two  garden  pots;  they  came  from  Switzerland, 
and  were  first  put  into  tiie  greeu  house;  by  degrees  it 
was  discovered  they  could  bear  the  winter  in  Scotland 
without  injury,  they  were  therefore  planted  in  the 
Duke  of  Athol’s  park  ot  Dunkeld,  very  near  his  house, 
and  may  still  be  seen,  having  grown  to  very  large 
trees  in  the  space  of81  years;  their  circumference  one 
foot  from  the  ground  is  18  feet,  and  at  eight  feet  high 
14.,  and  these  in  81  years  have  produced  as  much  wood 
as  an  oak  would  in  the  course  of  several  centinies. — 
Prom  these  two  parent  trees  have  sprung  all  the  lar¬ 
ches  which  abound  so  much  in  Scotland. — The  larch 
wood  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  fir,  and  the  bark  is 
purchased  by  the  tanner  for  about  halt  the  price  he 
pays  for  oak  bark. 

Discounting  a  Legacy. — Mr.  Taylor,  flu* 

stock-jobber,  who  died  worth  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  consols,  was  so  penurious,  that  lie  could  scarcely 
allow-  himself  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  A  few 
days  before  his  decease,  the  officers  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  resided  waited  upon  him  at  his  leanest,  they 
found  the  old  man  on  a  wretched  bed  in  a  garret,  making 
his  dinner  on  a  thin  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  potatoe,  ot 
which  he  asked  them  to  partake.  One  of  them  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer;  upon  this,  the  miser  desired  his  cook 
to  broil  him  another;  but  finding  the  larder  was  totally 
empty,  he  harshly  rebuked  her  tor  not  having  it  well 
supplied  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  to  cut  out  in  rashei  s 
whenever  it  was  wanted  for  company.  He  then  in¬ 
formed  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  that  lie  had  left  by  his 
will  £1000  sterling  for  theirrelief,  and  eagerly  enquired 
if  they  would  not  allow  him  discount  tor  prompt  pay¬ 
ment':  this  being  assented  to,  apparently  much  de¬ 
lighted  he  immediately  gave  them  a  check  on  his 
banker  for  ,£950  !  and  soon  after  breathed  his  last. 

Dr.  Lanahorne  hearing  that  Collins  the  poet 
was  buried  at  Chichester,  travelled  thither  on  puipose 
to  enjoy  all  the  luxury  of  poetic  sorrow,  and  to  weep 

over  his  grave.  On  enquiry,  he  fou "3  Soister  I 

interred  in  a  sort  of  a  garden  ««"onnded  by^c  oiste 

of  the  cathedral  which  is  called  the  P^adise.  I  \ 


‘A~.i  'inhabitant  m  the 

aiul  describing  ,Am  .he  spot 

Void  twTie  had  bv  no  means  been  misapplying  nk 


was  toiu  imiiue  imu  u,  ‘y;—..-  honest  man, 

,ea.,s;  '5“*  iSJte*J.*ZSrt,?-Slr.  Collins,  ™. 


he 

s 


jM&ceUantes. 


-  ;  V.  •*.  ;  X  S  ; 

A  singular  description  of  food  is  made  use  of 
by  some  tflbes  of  the  snake  Indians,  consisting  bhiefly 
ahd  sometimes  wholly,  of  a-species  of  ant  (forma,  Lin.) 
which  is  very  abundant  in  the  region  of  which  they 
roam.  The  squaws  go  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  to  the 
hillocks  of  these  active  insects,  knowing  that  then  they 
are  assembled  together  in  the  greatest  number.  Unco¬ 
vering  the  little  mounds  to  a  certain  depth,  the  squaws 
scoop  them  up  in  their  hands,  and  put  them  into  a  bag 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  When  a  sufficient  number 
are  obtained,  they  repair  to  the  water,  and  cleanse  the 
mass  from  all  the  dirt  and  small  pieces  of  wood  collected 
with  them.  The  ants  are  then  placed  upon  a  flat  stone, 
and  by  the  pressure  of  a  rolling  pin  are  crushed  together 
into  a  dense  mass,  ahd  rolled  out  like  pastry.  Of  this 
substance,  p  soup  is  prepared,  which  is  relished  by  the 
Indians,  but  is  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  white  men.— ■ 
From  James's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains .] 

Thistles.— A  gentleman  noticing  the  great 
number  of  thistles  on  the  poor  lands  in  this  country, 
states,  that  in  Germany  they  are  used  as  food  for 
horses,  first  undergoing  the  process  of  being  beaten  in 
a  sack  until  the  prickles  are  destroyed;  horses  will 
then  devour  them  greedily.  He  states  that  he  witnes¬ 
sed,  a  few  years  since,  the  very  great  and  good  eftectsof 
this  food  on  a  German  cavalry  regiment,  in  the  British 
service ;  the  horses  of  which  were  brought  from  a  very 
poor  state  into  good  condition,  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time. 


For  preserving  leather  from  mouldiness,  the 

ike  lavender  is  cheaper  and  more  effectual  i 


than  i 


oil  of  spike  lavender  is  cheaper 
any  other  essential  oil. 

A  mine  of  black  mineral  substance,  calculated 
for  paint  has  been  discovered  near  Bideford.  Its 
colour  is  as  deep  as  lamp-black,  and  the  boidy  equal 
to  white  lead. 


Unexampled  accumulation  of  value  from  raw 

material.—  !' here  is  an  instance  nil’ 


hitherto  unnoticed  in 
the  annals  of  English  ihdustry,  where,  by  the  maoufac-  t 
tore,  an  article  is  raised  in  price  from  one  halfpenny  to 
the  amount  of  thirty-five  thousand  guineas.  This  takes 
place  in  the  art  of  a  watch-spring-maker.  A  pound  of 
crude  iron  cosis  a  halfpenny,  it  is  converted  into  steel, 
that  steel  is  made  into  watch-springs;  every  one  of 
which  is  sold  for  half  a  guinea,  and  weighs  only  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain;  after  deducting  for  waste,  there  are 
in  a  pound  weight  7000  grains,  it  therefore  affords  steel 
for  70,000  watch-springs,  the  value  of  which,  at  half-a- 
guinea  each,  is  thirty  five  thousand  guineas.  J 


Rare  China. — In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  ladies  of  fashion  had  a  remarkable  penchant 
for  collections  of  rare  china.  Addison  says  that  he  re¬ 
membered  when  the  largest  article  of  China  was  a  coffee 
cup  ;  but  that  it  had  swelled  to  vases  as  large  as  a  half 
hogshead,  and  that  these  useless  jars  were  arranged  in 
various  fantastical  forms  in  cupboards,  and  on  mantle- 
pieces,  as  the  reader  may  yet  see  in  some  old  fashioned 
apartments  of  the  present  day.  We  have,  however, 
at  length,  returned  to  a  better  taste,  and  the  collections 
of  porcelain  of  English  manufacture,  now  possessed  by 
our  fashionables,  exceed,  both  in  elegance  and  quality, 
the  boasted  productions  of  Dresden  and  Sevres,  which 
so  long  maintained  an  undisputed  superiority. 

Coaches. — Although  chariots  and  carriages 
of  various  descriptions,  were  very  antiently  used  inwar,  | 
and  in  triumphal  processions,  yet  that  luxury  of  fashion, 
the  coach,  is  of  very  modern  use.  The  invention,  even 
to  the  very  name,  is  claimed  by  Hungarian  writers  in 
behalf  of  their  country.  They  inform  us  that  the  place 
where  coaches  were  first  made  was  called  Kottse ;  and 
Listhius,  Bishop  of  Westpriun,  speaking  of  King  Mat¬ 
thias  Corvinus,  says  that  he  rode  in  a  Kochy  carriage, 
of  which  he  was  the  original  inventor.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
that  coaches  were  introduced  into  England.  Before 
that  tiine;  ladies  chiefly  rode  on  horseback,  either  sin¬ 
gle  on  their  palfreys,  or  behind  some  person  on  a  pillion. 
In  this  way,  Queen  Elizabeth  rode  from  London  to  Ex¬ 
eter  behind  the  Lord  Chancellor. 


January. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  La¬ 
tin,  Januarius ,  a  name  given  to  the  month  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  from  Janus,  one  of  their  Divinities,  to  whom  they 
attributed  two  faces;  because  on  the  one  side  the  first 
of  January  looked  towards  ths  new  year,  and  on  the 
other  towards  the  old  one.  The  word  Januarius  may 
also  be  derived  from  Janua  gate,  in  regard  to  the  month 
being  the  first,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of  the 
year.  It  ivas  introduced  into  the  yearbyNuma  Pom- 
pilius,  Romulus’s  year  beginning  with  the  month  of 
March.  The  Christians  heretofore  fasted  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  by  way  of  opposition  to  the  superstition 
of  the  Heathens,  who  in  honour  of  Janus,  observed  this 
day  with  feastings,  dancings,  masquerades,  &c.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  Janus  represented  the  sun,  and  say 
that  he  is  double-faced  because  he  opens  the  day  when 
he  rises,  and  shuts  it  when  he  sets.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  who  invented  crowns,  ships,  and 
barges,  and  who  coined  money  of  brass.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  staff  of  whitethorn  in  one  hand,  and  a 
key  in  the  other;  and  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Gods. 


Delamaine,  amathematioian,  made  a  ring  dial 
for  King  Charles  I.,  which  his  Majesty  valued  so  much, 
that  on  the  morning  before  he  was  beheaded,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  given  to  the  Duke  of  York,  with  a  book  shewing 
its  use. 


and  a  useful  member  of  society 


A  man,  who  knew  how  to  employ  his  time  to 
the  best  advantage,  told  a  friend  that  he  never  walked 
out  without  a  book  in  his  hand:  “Well!”  replied  the 
other,  “  this  is  the  best  way  to  read  without  advantage, 
and  to  walk  without  pleasure.” 

The  Woolsack. — Colman  the  elder  and  the, 
fate  George  Bannister,  dining  one  day  with  Lord  E — e, 
the  Ex-Chancellor,  in  the  course  of  conversation  on  rural 
affairs,  boasted  that  he  kept  on  his  pasture  land  nearly 
a  thousand  sheep.  “  I  perceive  then,”  said  Colman, 
with  an  arch  smile,  your  lordship  still  has  an  eye  to  the 
woolsack.” 


tailor  ! 


MEMORANDUM  OP  A  .TOURNEY  TO  THE  SUMMIT  QF  GU- 
NONG  BENKO,  OR  THE  SUGAR-LOAF  MOUNTAIN,  IN  THE 
INTERIOR  OP  BENCOOLEN. 

(From  the  Asiatic  Magazine.) 

This  mountain  lies  about  eighteen  miles  N.E.  of  Bencoo- 
len,  but  its  exact  position  and  distance  had  never  been  cor¬ 
rectly  ascertained.  Two  attempts  had  been  made  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans  to  ascend  the  mountain,  but  without  success,  and 
a  general  impression  prevailed,  that  it  was  utterly  im¬ 
practicable  to  gain  the  summit.  Remarkable  mountains 
of  this  description  are  generally  believed  by  the  natives 


to  be  the  residence  of  spirits,  and  their  summits 


are  considered  as  Kramats,  or  places  of  peculiar  sanctity. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  proceeded  from  Bencoolen,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object. 
They  crossed  the  Bencoolen  river  a  little  above  Tanjung 
Agung,  .and  proceeding  through  the  Lumba  Selapan  dis¬ 
trict,  halted  the  first  night  at  Lubu  Pooar,  a  small  Rejang 
village  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Sun- 
gey  Lamow. 

The  mountain  was  now  to  be  attempted,  and  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  pitch  a  small  tent  in  the  forest,  in  case  the  ascent 
could  not  be  accomplished  in  one  day.  From  Rejak  Bessi 
they  proceeded  over  hilly  ground  gradually  rising  for  about 
five  miles,  when  they  found  their  progress  impeded  by  the 
increasing  steepness  of  the  ascent,  and  then  halted  under  a 
overhanging  rock,  where  the  tent  was  pitched,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  it  any  further,  even  if  space  could  have 
been  found  to  erect  it  on. 

Soon  after  quitting  Rejak  Bessi,  they  crossed  a  small 
river,  on  a  temporary  bamboo  bridge,  thrown  across  a  deep 
chasm  between  two  rocks,  which  confined  the  stream  within 
a  narrow  channel,  after  being  precipitated  over  a  fall  of  con¬ 
siderable  height.  A  fine  view  of  this  fall  was  commanded 
from  the  bridge,  which  was  itself  suspended  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  stream,  and  the  whole  formed,  with 
the  surrounding  forests,  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
scene.  About  ten  o’clock  they  commenced  the  as¬ 
cent  of  the  cone  along  the  rocky  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
until  they  arrived  in  front  of  a  perpendicular  face  of  bare 
rock  stretching  completely  across  the  ravine,  which  had 
hitherto  afforded  a  passage,  and  seeming  to  bar  all  further 
progress.  This  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  placing  two  of 
the  longest  bamboos  against  the  rock  underneath  where  the 
bare  root  of  a  tree  projected  from  above;  by  the  aid  of 
these  held  fast  at  the  bottom,  and  afterwards  secured  by  a 
rattan  at  the  top,  they  succeeded  in  clambering  up  to  the  tree 
which  overhung  the  precipice.  The  next  acclivity  terminated 
at  the  head  of  another  ravine,  where  their  progress  was 
again  checked  by  a  jutting  rock  rendered  moist  by  the  trick¬ 
ling  of  a  small  spring  of  water  from  among  its  crevices. — 
Here  the  guides  declared  that  further  ascent  was  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  that  from  thence  the  party  might  return  as  soon 
as  they  pleased.  The  fact  is,  they  were  extremely  averse  to 
their  proceeding,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  evil  spirits  if 
they  conducted  strangers  to  the  summit ;  they  were  there¬ 
fore  advising  to  return  at  every  difficulty,  and  the  ascent  was  I 
ultimately  accomplished  without  their  aid,  or  rather  in  spite 
of  them.  The  appearances  around  were  calculated  to  con¬ 
firm  this  assertion:  but  before  determining  to  return,  they 
examined  the  extent  of  the  precipice,  aud  crossing  the  ra¬ 
vine,  preceded  that  the  opposite  side,  though  almost  per¬ 
pendicular,  had  a  thin  coating  of  sail  and  moss,  with  nume¬ 
rous  roots  of  trees  half  laid  bare,  by  laying  hold  of  which  with 
the  hands,  and  placing  the  toes  in  the  niches,  they  at  length 
reached  the  ridge  which  formed  the  right  hand  shoulder 
of  the  hill.  Along  this  a  path  was  found  sometimes 
along  the  base,  sometimes  over  the  face  of  a  succession 
of  bare  masses  of  rock,  which  it  was  necessary  to  clamber 
over  by  the  aid  of  such  twigs  and  roots  as  occasionally  fas¬ 
tened  themselves  in  their  fissures.  The  last  of  these  preci¬ 
pices  were  perhaps  the  most  dizzy  and  dangerous,  as  it 
was  necessaiy  to  make  a  step  or  two  on  a  narrow  ledge  «n 
the  face  of  a  cliff  of  such  height  that  the  eye  could  not 'dis¬ 
cern  the  bottom,  and  thence  catch  at  a  dry  stump  barely 
within  reach,  by  swinging  from  which  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  with  a  considerable  effort  to  clear  the  rock.  The 
denseness  of  the  moss,  and  the  stunted  appear¬ 

ance  of  the  trees,  now  indicated  their  approach  to¬ 
wards  the  top  ;  and  at  length,  about  two  o’clock,  they 
found  themselves  on  the  summit.  This  was  a  bare  spot  of 
not  more  than  four  or  five  yards  in  breadth,  with  a  preci¬ 
pice  on  each  side  partly  concealed  by  brushwood.  Of  those 
who  set  out  together  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  few  only 
reached  this  point,  by  far  the  majority  giving  up  in  despair 
at  different  parts  of  the  ascent  ;  but  the  labour  of  those  who 
persevered,  wa3  amply  recompensed  by  the  view  which 
opened  from  the  summit.  The  line  of  the  coast  from  Laye, 
on  the  north,  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  Buffaloe- 
point,  on  the  south,  was  distinctly  marked  ;  the  vessels  in 
the  bason  of  Rat  Island  were  distinguishable  with  the  aid  of 
a  glass,  and  the  white  ramparts  of  Fort  Marlbro’ 
were  easily  discerned.  To  the  south,  they  looked  down  on 
the  hills  of  Bukit  Kandees,  or  the  Lion’s  Rump,  and  Bukit 
Kabut  (the  hill  of  mist),  which  formed  a  straight  line  with 
the  Sugar-loaf.  Inland,  the  view  was  obscured  by  a  cloud 
which  was  evidently  directing  its  course  towards  the  hill, 
and  it  was  necessary  therefore  to  take  the  desired  observa¬ 
tions  and  bearings  with  all  possible  despatch.  This  was 
done  with  a  small  compass,  none  of  the  larger  instruments 
having  got  up.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  was  de¬ 
cidedly  alpine,  the  rocks  and  trunks  of  the  trees  being  co¬ 
vered  with  dense  moss,  and  many  of  the  shrubs  belonging 
to  genera  of  higher  latitudes,  such  as  Vaccinium,  Rho¬ 
dodendron,  &c.  There  is  also  found  here  a 
shrub  which  the  natives  consider  a  substitute  for  tea, 
remarkable  by  its  thick  glossy  leaves :  it  will  form  a 
new  genus  in  the  family  of  the  Myrtace*.  Haviag 
finished  their  observation,  they  made  haste  to  descend  as  the 
clcud  was  now  rapidly  approaching  the  hill,  and  thieatened 
a  deluge  «f  rain.  They  found  the  descent  fully  as  difficult 
as  the  ascent  had  been,  that  it  was  occasionally  facilitated  by 


lasienmg  a  long  rattan  to  a  tree  above,  and  then  Sliding 
along  it  down  the  steepest  places.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
evei,  to  be  cautious  not  to  slide  with  too  much  velocity,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  keep  a  footing  when  the  rattan  slipped 
from  the  hand.  When  they  had  got  about  half-way  ! 
down,,  the  clouds  which  had  now  enveloped  the  hill, 
burst  in  a  flood  of  rain,  and  rendered  the  footing  still 
more  insecure.  The  steepest  parts,  however,  were  then 
past,  and  the  trees  for  a  short  while  afforded  some  pro-  j 
tection,  but  by  the  time  they  reached  the  lower  ravines,  the  i 
waters  began  to  swell,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  descent 
was  in  the  very  bed  of  the  torrent.  They  arrived  at  the  tent 
about  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  found  the  spot  completely 
flooded;  the  rain  had  in  no  degree  abated,  and  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  shelter  for  the  whole  party  of  natives,  &c  , 
which  was  very  numerous  ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to 
make  a  push  forward  to  Rejak  Bessi,  rather  than  pass  the 
night  in  so  uncomfortable  a  situation.  A  sharp  walk  brought 
them  to  the  village  soon  after  dark,  and  a  good  night’s  rest 
repaired  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  The  next  day  was  spent 
at  the  same  place  both  for  the  purpose  of  resting  the  people, 
and  of  bringing  up  the  tents  which  had  been  left  in  the  fo¬ 
rest.  On  the  16th  they  travelled  to  Punjong,  and  the  fol-  j 
owing  day  they  commenced  their  return  by  another  route,  j 
J 1  triking  across  the  country  in  the  flirectiop  of  Bukit  Kandees  \ 
so  the  Bencoolen  river* 

Gunong  Bunko  is  now  estimated  to  exceed  three  thousand 
feet  in  height,  but  its  shape,  and  its  standing  boldly  out 
from  the  general  range  of  hills,  renders  it  the  most  remark¬ 
able  visible  from  Bencoolen.  It  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  masses  of  basalt  or  trap,  which  is  the  most  prevalent  rock 
along  this  part  of  Sumatra. 

j  From  the  Sillebar  jiver,  southward,  the  Serawi  tribe 
prevails,  and  the  space  between  that  river  and 
the  Bencoolen  is  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Duablas. — 
Similar  customs,  with  slight  shades  of  difference  in 
each,  prevail  among  all  these  tribes.  At  every  village 
where  the  party  staid  for  the  night,  the  gadises,  or 
virgins,  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  in  the  evening,  making  a 
present  of  betel  or  siri,  and  receiving  some  trifling  articles 
in  return.  This  custom  is  general,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be 
provided  with  a  sufficiency  of  fans,  looking-glasses,  "or  such 
like  articles  in  consequence,  as  the  number  of  the  young 
ladies  is  often  very£consideralle.  Sometimes  an  entertain- 
mentis  given  in  honour  of  the  visiters, and  then  all  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  villages  is  also  called  in. 

These  entertainments,  which  take  place  also  on  oc¬ 
casions  of  marriages,  See.  are  not  unamusing,  and 
to  a  European  have  the  additional  interest  of  no¬ 
velty  and  originality.  They  are  given  in  the  Balei  or 
public-hall,  a  large  building  generally  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  appropriated  to  such  purposes,  and  to  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  strangers,  Sic.  When  European  visiters  are  pre¬ 
sent,  the  ceremonial  is  generally  as  follows  :  the  gentlemen 
being  seated  near  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  the  gadises, 
drest  out  in  their  best  attire,  make  their  appearance  about 
nine  o’clock  and  seat  themselves  on  the  floor  previously 
spread  with  mats,  in  a  semicircle,  with  their  attendant  ma¬ 
trons  behind  them  ;  each  brings  her  siri  box  of  various  ma¬ 
terial  and  elegance,  according  to  the  rank  or  wealth  of  the 
parties.  The  chief  of  the  village,  or  one  of  the  elders,  then 
makes  an  harangue  in  the  name  of  the  ladies,  welcoming 
the  strangers  to  their  village,  and  concluding  with 
the  presentation  of  the  betel.  An  appropriate  an¬ 
swer  is  then  to  be  made,  and  after  taking  out  the 
tiri  leaves  ,  a  small  present  is  put  into  each  box 
proportioned  in  some  degree  to  the  rank  of  the  parties  ;  this 
however  may  be  put  off  at  pleasure  till  the  conclusion.  The 
amusements  of  the  evening  then  commence,  which  consist, 

1  on  the  part  of  the  young  people,  of  dancing  aud  singing  ; 
and  of  the  old,  in  smoking  opium  in  a  circle  apart  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  musical  instruments  are  commonly  kalintangs, 
which  are  a  species  of  harmonicon  formed  of  a  series  of 
small  gongs  arranged  on  a  frame.  A  space  is  cleared 
on  one  side  for  the  dance,  which  is  performed  by  five 
or  six  cf  the  young  gadises  ;  the  step  is  slow  and 
sailing,  the.  salindang  or  scarf  is  adjusted  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  over  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  ends  may 
be  taken  in  the  hand,  and  the  motions  of  the  arms 
and  management  of  the  flowing  scarf  are  not  the  least 
graceful  part  of  the  performance. 

The  singing  of  pantuns  in  alternate  contest  is  an  amuse¬ 
ment  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Sumatrans,  and  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  It  may  either  be  [formally  com¬ 
menced  }by  two  parties,  who  seat  themselves  opposite  to 
each  other,  after  having  danced  together,  or  it  may  bt  be¬ 
gun  by  one  of  the  ladies  from  th«  place  where  she  happens  to 
sit.  She  begins  a  series  of  pantuns  in  a  kind  of  recitative 
or  irregular  song ;  a  bujang,  or  young  man,  answers  her  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  contest  is  kept  up  indefinitely,  or 
until  one  {of  the  parties  is  unable  togive  the  proper  answer. 
The  girls  and  young  men  relieve  each  other  occasionally,  as 
one  or  other  happens  to  get  tired.  The  Malay  pantuns, 
strictly  so  called,  are  quatrains,  of  which  the  first  two  lines 
,  contain  a  figure  or  image,  and  the  latter  gives  its  point  or 
moral. 

Among  the  Rejang  and  Serawi  people  a  greater  latitude 
is  allowed  to  the  seramba  or  pantuu,  the  figure  is  pursued 
to  great  length,  and  a  kind  of  measured  prose  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  in  place  of  confining  themselves  to  the  trammels  of 
verse.  The  pantun  is  frequently  framed  into  a  kind  of 
riddle,  whose  meaning  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to 
discover,  and  a  blundering  answer  to  which  excites 
much  mirth.  In  these  contests  the  pantuns  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  extemporaneous  effusions,  and  perhaps  some¬ 
times  are  so  in  reality,  but  in  general  their  memories 
are  so  stored  with  established  verses,  that  they  are  not 
often  put  to  the  task  of  invention. 

It  is  not  only  «n  these  set  occasions  that  pantuns  are  em¬ 
ployed  ;  they  enter  largely  into  their  more  common  inter' 
enurse.  and  are  essential  accomplishments  to  all  whn 


o  a  character  of  gallantry,  or  who  hope  to  woo  and  win 
heir  lady’s  love.  Skill  and  readiness  in  this  kind  of  poetry 
s  with  them  a  passport  to  female  favour,  much  in  the  same 
ray  that  a  readiness  at  compliment  and  flattery  in  conversa- 
ion,  and  the  art  of  saying  soft  nothings  serves  the  European 
:andidate  for  the  smiles  of  the  fair  :  much  of  this  kind  of 
lirtation  goes  on  independently  of  the  open  and  public  dis- 
jlay  of  skill,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  the  interchange 
>f  flowers  and  other  mute  symbols,  which  have  all  a  mystic 
Meaning,  intelligible  to  those  who  have  been  initiated  into 
his  secret  mode  of  communication.  No  people  can  be  more 
ealous  of  female  honour  than  the  Sumatrans,  and  that  all 
his  is  conducted  with  a  strictness  of  decorum  far  greater 
han  is  observed  in  the  free  intercourse  permitted  by^Euro- 
>ean  custom. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  Malay  pantun,  appli- 
:able  to  different  occasions,  such  as  the  opening  of  a  court- 
ihip,  complaints  of  inconstancy,  coyness,  &c. ;  expressions 
if  compliment,  of  affection,  of  doubt,  of  ridicule  or  displea-  I 
ure,  and  others  which  the  reader  may  much  better  imagine 
«  himself  than  they  can  be  explained  by  words. 

“  The  waves  are  white  on  the  shore  of  Kataun,  night  and 
lay  they  do  not  cease  to  roll ;  many  are  the  white  flowers  of 
he  garden,  but  one  alone  hath  made  me  distracted  with 
ove.” 

“  The  thunder  rolls  loud  and  deep,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
he  earth  are  dismayed  ;  if  the  zephyr  should  now  breathe 
ipon  it,  will  the  flower  expand  its  blossoms  ?” 

“  The  deep  waters  have  increased  in  depth,  and  the  rain 
isth  not  ceased  on  the  hills ;  the  longing  desire  of  my  heart 
lath  increased,  and  its  former  hopes  have  not  yet  been  ac- 
wmplished. 

“  The  reed  is  cut  down  on  the  other  bank  ;  it  is  now  at 
he  mercy  of  the  stream,  draw  it  towards  you ;  the  moon  is 
t  the  full  and  shining,  a  cloud  as  yet  intercepts  her  light 
literally  affection.) 

“  The  stream  becomes  still  behind  the  sunken  rocks,  and 
he  waters  are  smooth  and  calm  amid  the  eddies ;  I  try  to 
juiet  the  uneasiness  of  my  heart,  but  there  is  a  fairy  that  still 
listurbs  its  peace. 

'•  The  jewel  fallen  on  the  groupd,  though  fallen  among 
he  grass,  is  glittering  still,  but  thy  love  is  like  the  dew  on 
he  flower,  quickly  disappearing  when  the  sun  comes 
orth.” 

“  It  is  long  since  we  have  been  to  the  forest,  perhaps 
he  bumban  (a  species  of  flowering  reed)  is  now  gone  te 
ruit  ;  it  is  long  since  we  have  met,  perhaps  thy  affections 
ire  now  estranged.” 

“  If  indeed  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  why  does  she  not 
ppear  in  the  midst  of  her  stars  ?  if  indeed  thou  art  true  and 
aithful,  why  is  it  denied  me  to  behold  thee  ?” 

“  ’Twas  not  a  bird,  neither  was  it  the  Chintayu,  ’twas 
inly  a  withered  leaf  of  the  sugar-cane ;  she  is  not  of  Achi- 
lese,  neither  of  Malayan  race,  yet  is  she  deeply  skilled  in 
he  arts  of  deceit.”  * 

“  How  is  the  porcupine  to  be  caught  ?  smoke  his  hole 
vith  fire;  how  is  desire  first  kindled  ?  from  the  eyes  it  de¬ 
fends  to  the  heart.” 

The  following  description  of  the  mines  of  Potozi,  in  Peru, 
extracted  from  a  scarce  French  Work,  translated  in  1597 > 
jm  a  rare  and  valuable  book  written  in  Castilian,  by  Jo- 
ph  Acosta,  which  was  burnt  by  a  public  edict  in  conse- 
ie*ce  of  the  information  it  contained,  dnd  the  very 
curate  descriptions  it  detailed  of  the  mines,  country, 
habitants,  &c.  or  of  the  western  world.  This  au- 
or  had  himself  witnessed  what  he  described, 
id  on  returning  to  his  native  country,  considered  lie 
iu!d  not  render  a  better  service  to  Spain,  than  offer  the 
aits  of  his  researches.  The  narrow-minded  policy  of  the 
overnment,  however,  in  some  measure  thwarted  the  good 
tentions  of  this  intelligent  writer :  the  disgraceful  order 
as  carefully  executed,  and  had  not  the  French  Court,  wiii- 
ler  in  all  probability  he  had  flown  for  protection— for  it  is 
ot  unlikely,  since  his  book  had  been  deemed  dangerous  to 
ie  welfare  of  the  State,  that  he  should  be  banished  the 
ingdom — offered  him  an  asylum  through  the  influence  of 
ie  translator,  who  seems  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
ork  in  his  dedication  to  Henry  IV.  He  there  says  “  I  have 
idertaken  the  translation  of  a  Natural  History,  lately  vvrit- 
n  in  Spanish  by  J.  Acosta,  a  man  most  assuredly  very 
arned  and  researching.”  After  some  flattering  compliments 

•  the  King,  he  adds,  “  What  has  incited  me  more  to  under¬ 
lie  this  work  has  been,;  that  the  Spaniards  being  jealous 
id  vexed  by  the  publication,  have  burnt  by  a  Public  Edict, 
-as  I  learnt  some  time  back — ;•  11  the  copies  of  this  history, 

•  order  to  prevent  other  nation*  from  knowing  the  true 
late  of  the  Indies  *.  Iconsideied  my  fluty  required  me  to 
itroduce  to  my  country  a  knowledge  of  things  so  beautiful 
ad  curious— a  jewels  >  inestimable,  and  a  history  so  elegant 
-which  this  author  has  written  from  bis  own  inspection, 
eing  an  eye  witness  of  many  of  the  things  therein  mention- 
d.  He  has  related  them,  too,  in  such  order  and  brevity, 
lat  he  mav  be  justly  denominated  the  Herodotus  and  Pliny 
f  this  newly  discovered  world.”  But  to  revert  to  the  de- 
-riptionln  question. 

The  mountain  or  bill  of  Potozi,  so  justly  formed  for  its  ex- 
'aordinary  silver  mines  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Char- 
as,  in  the  kingdom  of  Pern.  These  mines  were  not  worked 
or  even  discovered  when  the  Lards  of  Peru,  the  Incas, 
signed  theie ;  although  they  had  worked  the  mines  of  Porco, 
istant  only  about  six  leagues  from  Potozi.  The  cause  most 
kely  was,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  their  existence  ;  how- 
ver,  there  is  a  traditional  account  that  an  endeavour  was 
aade  to  work  the  mines,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  consc¬ 
ience  of  a  voice  being  heard  issuing  from  the  mountain, com- 
tanding  the  Indians  to  desist,  for  the  mountain  was  re¬ 
vived  for  others ;  true  it  is,  that  no  one  had  knowledge  of 
’otozi  nor  its  riches  until  twelve  years  alter  the  Spaniards 
ad  entered  Peru,  when  the  latter  were  accidentally  flis- 
overed  in  the  following  manner: — An  Indian  named  Gu¬ 
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alpa,  belonging  to  the  country  of  Chumbibilca,  which  Is  a 
province  of  CusCo,  when  hunting  one  day,  the  animal  he  was 
pursuing  mounted  a  rock  ;  the  foot  of  which  was  covered 
with  bushes  and  trees,  and  as  it  was  very  thickly  set  he  was 
obliged  to  seize  hold  of  some  branches  in  order  to  follow  the 
game;  one  of  these  roots  came  up,  and  in  the  hole  and  upon 
the  root  itself  he  perceived  a  metal,  which  he  instantly 
recognized  to  be  excellent,  from  his  previous  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  metal  in  the  mines  of  Porco.  He 
examined  the  place  more  narrowly,  and  carried  away 
some  pieces  in  order  to  try  their  quality,  and  on 
finding  it  to  be  valuable,  he  secret'y  worked  at  this  vein 
without  communicating  his  discovery  unto  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  ;  however,  another  Indian,  called  Guanca,  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  valley  of  Xaura,  a  near  neighbour  of  Gualpa, 
brought  some  larger  pieces  of  metal  to  be  refined  than  was 
usual  from  the  mines  of  Porco,  and  the  stones  in  which  the 
metal  was  deposited  were  of  a  different  colour,  and  resem¬ 
bled  those  of  the  mine  he  had  himself  discovered;  besides 
Guanca  appeared  in  better  clothing  than  he  had  .heretofore 
done.  These  circumstances  induced  the  former  to  suspect  his 
neighbour  had  really  found  out  the  same  mine  be  had  ;  he 
thereupon  questioned  him  very  minutely  ;  and  although  the 
other  kept  the  secret  exceedingly  close,  yet  by  the  continued 
importunities,  he  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  take  him  to  the 
spot  whence  he  had  drawn  his  ore,  having  then  already  en¬ 
joyed  the  treasure  two  months  exclusively.  Gualpa  then  re¬ 
lated  to  his  confidant  that  he  had  discovered  a  vein  very  near 
this  one  (which  is  now  called  the  vein  of  Diego  Centeno, 
and  is  not  less  valuable,  but  only  harder  to  penetrate,  and 
more  difficult  to  work),  and  it  was  agreed  upon  between  them, 
that  they  should  each  enjoy  his  own  discovery,  and  thus  di¬ 
vide  the  richest  rock  in  the  world.  It  happened,  however, 
that  Guanca  having  great  difficulty  in  digging  into  his 
mine,  which  was  very  hard,  and  Gualpa  not  wishing  to 
allow  him  to  join  him  in  hi>  1  hour,  a  dispute 
arose  k^Jjween  them,  and  Guanca  being  very  much  | 
irritated,  he  instantly  went  to  inform  his  master,  who  was  a 
Spaniard,  called  Vuillaroel,  and  who  resided  in  Porco.  Vuil 
laroel  being  desirous  of  learning  Whether  the  representation 
of  his  yanacona  (servant)  was  true,  went  himself  to  Potozi, 
and,  on  witnessing  the  riches  of  the  mine,  he  had  it  enregis- 
tered.  This  happened  on  the  21st  April,  1645.  Very  soon 
after  this,  a  fine  vein  of  pewter  was  found  near,  but  it  was 
very  difficult  to  vvoik.  On  the  30th  of  August,  in  the  same 
year,  the  vein  called  Mendieta  was  enregistered  :  and  these 
four  are  the  principal  veins  of  Potozi.  It  is  said  of  the  first 
of  these  (that  denominated  the  rich  vein)  that  its  metal  was 
in  front  of  the  rucks,  the  length  of  a  lance,  and  that  it  was 
at  their  base,  supporting  them,  like  a  crest,  full  300  feet  in 
length,  and  three  feet  in  depth.  This  had  been  torn  up,  in 
all  probability,  by  the  violence  of  the  deluge,  and  then  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  yet  resisting  the  impetuosity  of 
the  waters.  This  vein  is  so  rich,  the  half  being  silver,  and  it 
continues  in  the  san  e  manner  to  the  extent  of  50  or  60  fur¬ 
longs  the  height  of  a  man  in  depth,  beyond  that,  it  falls  away. 
Thus,  by  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  were  discovered  the 
mines  of  Potozi,  shedding  upon  Spain  the  good  fortune  ot 
possessing  the  greatest  riches  known,  and  which  had  hitherto 
remained  hidden  from  the  world;  it  seemed  as  though  it 
was  intended  fur  the  happiness  of  Spain  at  the  time  the  Em*-  j 
peror  Charles  V.  of  glorious  memory,  ruled  over  the  king-  ; 
doms  of  Spain,  and  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indies,  j 
Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Potozi  was  known  in  Peru, 
many  Spaniards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  j 
the  city  of  Silver,  which  is  distant  eighteen  leagues  from  ! 
Potozi,  went  thither  in  order  to  take  mines  ;  even  many  In¬ 
dians  left  their  provinces,  and  especially  the  Guayzadores 
from  Porco;  so  that  in  a  very  few  years  this  was  the  finest 
'ajid  best  peopled  district  in  the  whole  country. 


*  The  western  hemisphere  was  so  called  in  those  days. 


Sir, — The  following  account  of  February  may  be  enter¬ 
taining  at  this  period — February  was  the  last  month  of  the 
year,  and  preceded  January,  in  the  first  ages  of  Rome — so 
called  from  Februa,  a  feast  held  in  that  month.  The  De- 
cetimri  made  an  order  that  it  should  be  the  second  month 
of  the  year.  The  feast  was  held  by  the  Romans  in  behalf  of 
the  manes  of  the  deceased,  sacrifices  were  performed,  and 
the  last  offices  to  the  shades  of  the  defunct.  Februa  was  an 
appellation  given  to  Juno,  as  the  Goddess  of  Purification, 
and  as  presiding  over  women  in  the  pains  of  labour  and 
childbirth.  She  was  so  demonstrated,  because  the  Pontiffs 
paid  her  a  peculiar  worship  on  the  first  day  of  February. 
The  word  is  of  ancient  standing  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  from 
the  very  foundation  of  the  City  we  meet  with  Februa,  for  pu- 
|  rifications,  and  Februare,  to  purge  or  purify .  An  English 
1  Poet  has  observed  that  in  this  month  : — 

“  The  shifting  gales  with  milder  influence  blow, 

Clou’d  o’er  the  skies,  and  melt  the' falling  snow; 

The  soften’d  earth  with  fertile  moisture  teems. 

And  freed  from  icy  bonds,  down  rush  the  swelling  streams.” 

And  Mrs.  Barbauld  has  beautifully  depicted  this  month, 
I  thus  : — 

■  "  Already  now  the  snow-drop  dares  appear. 

The  first  pale  blossom  of  th’  unripen’d  years  ; 

As  Flora’s  breath  by  some  transforming  power. 

Had  chang’d  an  icicle  into  a  flower. 

Its  name  and  hue  the  scentless  plant  retains. 

And  winter  lingers  in  its  icy  veins.” 

There  are  two  old  proverbs  relating  to  this  month,  viz.— 
“  All  the  moneths  in  the  year  curse  a  fair  Februeer.” 

“  February  fill  dike,  be  it  black,  or  be  it  white  ; 

But  if  it  be  white,  its  the  better  to  like.” 

It  has  been  observeifon  the  Alps  and  other  mountainous 
countries  covered  with  snow  during  the  winter,  that  when  it 
melts,  the  ground  becomes  like  a  garden,  full  of  luxuriant 
flowers  and  plants,  owing  to  the  prolific  nitrous  salt  in  the 
snow.  Our  immortal 'Shakespeare  says  : — 

”  You  have  such  a  February  face. 

So  full  of  port,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness.” 


ANECDOTES  OF  LITERARY  CHARACTERS  IN 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY .(I) 

POETS. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher — Francis  Beaumont  was  the 
son  of  Judge  Beaumont.  There  was  a  wonderful  consimi- 
lity  of  phansy  between  him  and  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  which 
caused  that  dearness  of  friendship  between  them.  I  think 
they  were  both  of  Queen’s  College,  in  Cambridge.  1  have 
heard  Dr.  Earle,  since  Bishop  of  Sarum,  say,  who  knew 
'hem  well,  that  Beaumont’s  maine  businesse  was  to  correct 
ihe  overflowings  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s  witt.  They  lived  together 
on  the  Backside,  not  far  from  the  Playhouse.  Both  used 
the  same  deaths  and  cloak,  &c.  between  them.  Mr.  Beau-  I 
mont  was  buryed  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict’s  Chapel,  | 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Maich9,  1615-6.  I  searched  seve¬ 
ral  years. since  in  the  Register  Booke  of  St.  Mary  Overies, 
for  the  obit  of  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  Wood.  It  appears  that  ir.  the  great  plague  ot  1625, 
a  knight  of  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  invited  him  into  the  coun¬ 
trey.  He  Stayed  but  to  have  made  him  a  suit  of  cloathes, 
and  while  it  was  makeing,  fell  sick  of 'the  plague,  and  dyed,  j 
This  I  had  from  his  taylor,  who  is  now  a  very  old  man,  and 
Clarke  of  St.  Mary  Overy’s. 

Samuel  Butler,  was  born  at  Pers'nore,  in  Worcester¬ 
shire,  as  we  suppose  his  brother  lives  there.  His  father 
was  but  a  man  of  slender  fortune,  and  to  breed  him  at 
schoole  was  as  much  education  as  he  was  able  to  resell  to. 
When  a  boy,  be  would  make  observations  and  reflections  on 
every  thing  one  sayd  or  did,  and  censure  it  to  be  either  well 
or  ill.  He  never  was  at  the  University,  for  the  reason  al¬ 
leged.  He  came,  when  a  young  man,  to  be  a  servant  to  the 
Cour.tesse  of  Kent,  whom  he  seived  severall  y teres.  After 
the  restauration  of  his  Majestic,  when  the  Court  at  Lud- 
lowe  was  againe  sett  up,  he  was  then  the  King’s  Steward  at 
the  castle  there.  He  printed  a  witty  poeme  called  Hudibras, 
which  tooke  extremely',  so  that  the  King  and  Lord  Chanc. 
Hyde,  would  have  him  sent  for,  and  accordingly  he  was 
sent  for.  They  both  promised  him  great  matters,  but  to 
this  day  he  has  got  no  employment,  only  the  King  gave  him 
- lib. 

He  is  of  a  middle  stature,  strong  sett,  high  colored,  a 
head  of  sorrell  haire,  a  severe  and  sound  judgement,  a  good 
fellow.  He  hath  been  much  troubled  with  the  gout,  and 
particularly  in  1679,  he  stirred  not  out  of  his  chamber  from 
October  to  Easter.  He  dyed  (2)  of  a  consumption  (Sept. 
25,  Anno  Dni.  1680,  70  circiter),  and  buried  27,  according 
to  his  owne  appointment  in  the  Church-yard  of  Covent- 
gardeti.  About  25  of  his  old  acquaintance  at  his  funeral ; 

I  aiyselfe  being  one. 

Cleveland. — He  was  more  taken  notice  of  for  his  be¬ 
ing  an  eminent  disputant,  than  a  good  poet.  Being  turned 
out  of  his  fellowship  for  a  malignant,  he  came  to  Oxford, 
where  the  King’s  army  was,  and  was  much  caressed  by 
them.  He  went  thence  to  the  garrison  at  Newark-upon- 
Trent,  where,  upon  some  occasion  of  drawing  articles,  or 
some  writing,  he  would  needs  add  a  short  conclusion,  viz. : 
“And  hereunto  we  annex  our  lives,  as  a  labelle  to  our 
trust.”  After  the  K.  was  beaten  out  of  the  field,  he  came 
to  London,  and  retired  to  Grayes-inne.  He,  and  Samuel 
Butler,  &e.  of  Grayes-inne,  did  hold  a  elubb  every  night. 
He  was  a  comely  plump  man,  good  curled  hair,  dark  browne  ; 
dyed  of  the  scurvy,  and  lies  buried  in  Si.  Andrew’s  church, 
Holborn. 

Cowley  — He  was  borne  in  Fleet-street,  London,  neer 
Chancery-lane.  His  father  was  a  grocer.  He  was  Secretary 
to  the  Earle  of  St,  Albans  (then  Lord  Jermyn),  at  Paris. 
When  his  Majestic  returned,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
hearing  that  at  Chertsey,  was  a  good  farme  belonging  to  the 
Queene  Mother,  goes  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  to  take  a 
lease  of  it.  They  answered  that  ’twas  beneath  his  Grace  to  j 
take  a  lease  of  them.  That  was  all  one,  he  would  have  it,  i 
payd  for  it,  and  had  it,  and  freely  and  generously  gave  it  to 
Ills  dsare  and  ingtnose  friend  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley,  for 
whom  he  purposed  bought  it.  He  lies  interred  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  next  to  Sir  Jeoffery  Chaucer,  where  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  has  putt  a  neatt  monument  of  white 
marble,  viz.  a  faire  pedestal),  whereon  the  inscription  was 
made  by  Dr.  Spratt,  his  Grace’s  Chaplain.  Above  that  a 
very  faire  urne,  with  a  kind  of  garlande  of  ivy  about  it. 

A.  C.  discoursed  very  ill,  and  with  hesitation. 

Denham  was  born  at  Dublin.  When  at  College,  I  have  | 
heard  Mr.  Jas.  How  say.  that  he  was  the  dreamingest  young 
fellow;  he  never  expected  such  things  from  him  as  he  hath 
left  the  world.  When  he  was  there  he  would  game  ex¬ 
tremely  ;  when  he  had  played  away  all  his  money,  he  would 
play  away  his  f., tiler’s  wrought  cappes  with  gold.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  Sir  John  Denham,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
'  quer  in  Ireland.  While  at  Lincolnes  Inn'e,  Judge  Wadliam 
Windham  told  me,  he  was  as  good  a  student  as  any  in  the 
house.  At  last,  1640,  his  play  of  the  “  Sophy”  came  out, 
which  did  lake  extremely.  Edmund  Waller  sayd  then  of 
-J  him,  that  he  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  three  score 
I  thousand  strong,  when  nobody  suspected  it.  In  1642-3,  after 
Edge  Hill  fight,  his  poeme  called  “  Cowper’s  Hill,”  was 
printed  at  Oxford  on  a  sort  of  brown  paper,  for  then  they 
could  get  no  better.  He  dyed  at  the  house  of  his  office, 
(Surveyor  of  the  Buildings  to  the  King},  which  he  built,  as 
also  the  brisk  buildings  next  the  street  in  Scotland-yard, 
1668-9,  March  23,  and  was  buried  the  south  crosse  isle  ot 
Westminster  Abbey,  near  Sir  Jeoffery  Chaucer’s  monument- 

Richard  Lovelace,  obiit  in  a  cellar  in  Long  Acre.  A 
little  before  the  restauration  of  Ins  Majesty,  Mr.  Edmund 
Wyld  had  made  collections  for  him,  and  given  him  money. 
He  was  of  Kent,  and  had  500  lib.  per  an.  or  nioj'e.  He  was 
an  extraordinary  handsome  man,  but  proud.  He  wrote  a 
poem  called  “  Lucasta,”  8vo.  1649. 

(1)  From  the  recent  edition  of  “Aubrey’s  Lives,”  who  was  a  contem- 
1  porary  and  acquaintance  of  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  noticed. 

(2)  Evidently  written  some  time  after  the  former  part. 


m  ii/ro, 


"  ,7aSn,Sh0USe’  ^  had  also  in  ye  street  an-  j 
rr  ,  s  ’  ,le  Bose,  and  other  houses  In  other  places) 
as  an  eai  v  nser,  jhat  is  to  say,  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  yea,  after  ’  ’  ” 
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he  had  lost  his  sight,  he  had  a  man 
lead  to  him.  The  first  thing  he  read  was  the'  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  that  was  at  hall-past  four  in  the  morning;  then  he 
contemplated.  At  seven  his  man  came  to  him  again,  and 
then  he  read  to  him  and  wrote  till  dinner;  the  writing  was 
as  much  as  the  reading.  His  second  daughter,  Deborah, 
could  read  to  him  Latin,  French,  and  Greeke.  She  mar¬ 
ried  in  Dublin  to  one  Mr.  Clarke,  (a  mercer,  sells  silke) ; 
very  like  her  father.  The  other  sister  is  Mary,  more  like 
her  mother.  Alter  dinner  he  used  to  walke  three  or  four 
hours  at  a  time,  (he  had  always  a  garden  where  he  lived) : 
went  to  bed  about  nine.  Temperate  ;  rarely  dranke  between 
meales.  Extreme  pleasant  in  his  conversation,  and  at  din¬ 
ner,  supper,  &e.  ;  but  satyricall.  He  had  a  delicate  tune¬ 
able  voice,  and  had  good  skill.  His  father  instructed  him. 
He  had  an  organ  in  his  house  ;  he  played  on  this  most.  His 
exercise  was  chiefly  walking. 

Sir  John  Suckling. — 1  have  heard  Mrs.  Bond  say  that 
Sir  John’s  father  was  but  a  dull  fellow  ;  (her  husband,  Mr, 
Thomas  Bond,  knew  him) ;  the  witt  came  by  the  mother.  I 
have  heard  Sir  William  D’Avenant  say  that  lie  went  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  at  eleaven  yeeres  of  age,  where  he 
studied  three  or  four  yeares — I  thinke  four.  By  eighteen  he 
had  well  travelled  France  and  Italy,  and  part  of  Germany, 
and  1  thinke  also,  of  Spaine.  He  returned  into  England  an 
extraordinary  accomplished  gentleman,  grew  famous  at 
Court  for  his  readie  sparkling  witt,  which  was  envyed,  and 
he  [was  (Sir  William  sayd)  the  bull  that  was  bayted.  He 


was  incomparably  readie  at  repartying,  and  his  witt  most 


sparklinge,  when  most  provoked.  He  was  the  greatest  gal 
lant  of  his  time,  and  the  greatest  gamester,  both  for  bowl¬ 
ing  and  cards,  so  that  no  shopkeeper  could  trust  him  for 
sixpence. 

When  the  expedition  was  sent  into  Scotland,  Sir  John 
Suckling,  at  his  own  charge,  ravsed  a  troope  of  100  very 
handsome  proper  young  men,  whom  he  clad  in  white  doub¬ 
lets,  and  scarlett  breeches,  and  scarlett  coates,  hatts  and 
feathers  ;  well  horsed  and  armed.  They  say  ’twas  one  of 
the  finest  sights  in  those  days  ;  but  Sir  John  Merris  made  a 
lampoon  of  it — 

“  The  ladies  open’d  the  windows  to  see 
So  fine  and  so  goodly  a  siglit-a,”  &c. 

He  dyed  by  taking  poyson  in  Paris,  in  1646,  sayd  not  to 
be  more  than  twenty-eight  yeeres  old. 

PHYSICIANS,  PHILOSOPHERS,  &c. 

Dr.  Harvey. — He  lies  buried  in  a  vault  at  Hempstead,  in 
Essex,  which  his  brother  Eliab  Harvey  built :  he  is  lapt  in 
lead,  and  on  his  breast,  in  great  letters,  “  Dr.  William  Har¬ 
vey.”  I  was  at  his  funerall,  and  help’t  to  carry  him  into 
the  vault. 

He  added  (or  was  very  bountiful  in  contributing  to)  a  no¬ 
ble  building  of  Roman  architecture  (of  rustique  work  with 
Corinthian  pillasteis),  at  the  Physician’s  College,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  generall  fire.  He  was  wont  to  say  that 
man  was  but  p  great  mischievous  baboon. 

Hon.  Robert  Boyi.e — He  is  very  tall,  aboutsix  foot  high, 
and  straight,  very  temperate  and  vertuose,  and  frugal!,  a 
batchelor,  keeps  a  coach,  sojourns  at  his  sisters,  the  Lady 
Ranelagh.  His  greatest  delight  is  chemistry.  He  has  at 
his  sisters  a  noble  laboratory,  and  severall  servants  (pren¬ 
tices  to  him),  to  looke  to  it.  He  is  charitable  to  ingeniose 
men  that  are  in  want,  and  foreign  cbymists  have  had  large 
proofe  ot  his  botsntie,  for  he  will  not  spare  for  cost  to  gett 
any  rare  secret.  He  has  not  only  a  high  renowne  in  England, 
but  abroad,  and  when  foreigners  come  hither,  ’tis  one  of 
their  curiosities|to  make  him  a  visit. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon. — In  his  Lordship’s  prosperity,  Sir 
Fulke  Grevil,  Lord  Brooke,  was  his  great  friend  and  ac¬ 
quaintance;  but  when  he  was  in  disgrace  and  want,  he  was 
so  unworthy  as  to  forbid  his  butler  to  let  him  have  any  more 
small  beer,  which  be  had  often  sent  for,  his  stomach  being 
nice,  and  the  small  beere  of  Grayes  Inne  not  liking  his  pal¬ 
let.  This  lias  done  his  memoiie  more  disgrace  than  Sir 

Philip  Sidney’s  friendship,  engraven  on  his  monument, 
hath  done  him  honour# 

His  Lordship  being  in  York  House  Garden,  London,  look¬ 
ing  on  fishers  as  they  were  throwing  their  nets  in  the 
Thames,  asked  them  whatthsy  would  take  for  their  draught; 
they  answered,  so  much.  His  Lordship  would  offer  them  no 
more  but  so  much.  They  drew  up  their  nett,  and  in  it  were 
only  two  or  three  little  fishes;  his  Lordship  then  told  them, 
it  had  been  better  for  them  to  have  taken  his  offer.  They 
replied,  they  hoped  to  have  had  a  better  draught.  But  said 
his  Lordship,  “  Hope  is  a  good  breakfast,  but  an  ill  supper.” 
H,s  Lordship  was  wont  to  say,  in  endeavouring  to  confim 
any  assertion  very  strongly.  “I  will  lay  my  manor  of  Go- 
lambery  on’t,”  to  which  a  certain  old  Judge  made  a  spiglit- 
ful  reply,  saying,  he  would  not  hold  a  wager  against  that, 
but  against  any  other  manor  of  bis  Lordships  he  would. 
Now  this  illustrious  Lord  Chancellor  had  only  this  manor 
of  Gorambery. 

MATHEMATICIANS. 

Dr.  Halley. — He  was  boin  in  Shoreditch  parish, at  a  place 
called  Haggerston,  the  backside  of  Hogsdon.  His  father  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  London,  and  a  soap  boiler.  At  nine 
years  old  his  father’s  apprentice  taught  him  to  write,  and 
arithmetique.  He  went  to  Paules  School  to  Dr.  Gale  ;  while 
he  was  there  he  was  very  perfect  in  the  celestial  globe,  in¬ 
somuch,  that  I  have  beard  Mr.  Moxon  (the  globe  make?)  say. 
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that  if  a  star  were  misplaced  on  the  globe,  he  would  pre¬ 


sently  find  it.  out.  He  went  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
purely  for  the  advancement  of  astronomy,  to  make  the  globe 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  right,  which  was  very  erroneous, 
as  being  done  only  after  the  obsei  vat  ions  of  ignorant  seamen ; 
and  afterwards  added  a  spectacle  glass  to  the  shadow-vane 
of  the  lesser  arch  of  the  sea-quadrant  (or  Wck-staffe),  which 


N&holas  Hill,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Mai- 
time— a  mathematician,  philosopher,  and  a  traveller.  His 
writings  had  the  usual  fate  of  those  not  printed  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  lifetime.  Thomas  Hewshawe,  Esq.,  of  Kensington 
R.  Soc.  Soc.,  hath  a  Treatise  of  his  in  M'S.,  which  he  will 
notprint  ;  viz.  of  “The  Essence  of  Goo  and  Light.”  It 

is  mighty  paradoxical. 

In  his  travels  with  his  patron  (the  Earl  of  Oxford),  I  for¬ 
get  whether  in  Italy  or  Germany,  but  I  think  the  former,  a 
poor  man  begged  him  to  give  him  a  penny.  “  A  penny!” 
said  Mr  Hill,  “what  dost  say  to  ten  pounds?”  “Ah, 
ten  pounds,”  said  the  beggar,  that  would  make  a  man 
happy.”  N.  Hill  gave  him  immediately  10/.,  and  putt  it 
downe  upon  account. — Item,  to  a  beggar  ten  pounds  to 
make  him  happy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Philemon  Holland,  the  great  translator,  was  sclioole  ' 
master  of  the  free  schoole  at  Coventry,  and  that  for  many 
yeares.  He  made  a  great  many  good  scholiars.  He  tran¬ 
slated  T.  Livius  with  one  and  the  same  pen,  which  a  certain 
lady  embellished  with  silver,  and  kept  amongst  her  rarities. 
On  his  Suetonius  l’ranquillus,  one  made  this  epigram  : — 

“  Philemon  with ’s  Translations  doth  so  doth  fill  us, 

He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Thanquillus.’ 

William  Pkynm. — He  wore  a  long  quilt  cap,  which  in 
studying  served  him  as  an  umbrella  to  defend  his  eies  from 
the  light;  about  every  three  hours,  his  man  was  to  bring  him 
a  roll  and  a  pott  of  ale,  to  refocillate  his  wasted  spirits  ; 
so  he  studied  and  drank,  and  munched  some  bread  ;  and 
this  maintained  him  till  night,  and  then  he  made  a*,good 
supper.  S.  Butler  alludes  to  this  ale  drinking  :  — 

“  Those  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors, 

Dids’t  innjure  Withers,- Prynne,  and  Vicars, 

And  teach  them,  though  ’twere  in  despight 
Of  nature  and  the  statres,  to  write,”  &c. 

He  was  of  a  strange  saturnine  complexion.  Sir  C.  W.  sayd 
once,  that  he  had  the  countenance  of  a  witch.  He  dyed  at 
his  chambers  inLincolne’s  Inne. 


Weston’s  Will. — One  afternoon,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  Weston  said  to  a  friend,  “  if  yon  will  write  for  me 
I  will  make  my  will.”  The  friend  complied,  and  Weston 
dictated,  not|puns,  but  strong  sense  and  keen  satire.  1, 
Thomas  Weston,  comedian,  hating  all  form  and  ceremony, 
shall  use  none  in  my  Will,  hut  proceed  immediately  to  the 
explaining  my  intentions. — Imprimis.  As  from  Mr.  Foote 
I  derived  all  my  consequence  in  life,  and  as  it  is  the  best 
thing  I  am  in  possession  of,  I  would,  in  gratitude  at  my  de¬ 
cease,  leave  it  to  the  said  Mr.  Foote  ;  but  I  know  he  neither 
stands  in  need  of  it  as  an  author,  actor,  nor  as  a  man  ;  the 
public  have  fully  proved  it  in  the  two  first,  and  his  good 
nature  and  humanity  have  secured  it  to  him  in  the  last. — 
Item.  I  owe  seme  obligations  to  Mr.  Garrick  ;  I  therefore 
bequeath  him  all  the  money  I  die  possessed  of,  as  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  he  is  so  very  fond  of.— Item.  Though 
I  owe  no  obligations  to  Mr.  Harris,  yet  his  having  shown  a 
sincere  regard  for  the  performers  of  his  theatre  (by  assist¬ 
ing  them  in  their  necessities,  and  yet  taking  no  advantage 
thereof,  by  driving  a  Jew  bargain  at  their  signing  fresh  ar¬ 
ticles)  demands  from  me,  as  an  actor,  some  acknowledg¬ 
ment  ;  I  therefore  leave  him  the  entire  possession  of  that 
satisfaction  which  must  naturally  result  on  reflecting  that, 
during  his  management,  he  has  never  done  any  thing  base  or 
mean  to  sully  his  character  as  an  honest  man,  or  a  gentle¬ 
man. — Item.  I  have  played  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  at  Richmond,  and  received  from  him  every  polite¬ 
ness  ;  I  therefore  leave  him  all  my  stock  of  prudence,  it 
being  the  only  good  quality  I  think  he  stands  in  need  of. — 
Item.  1  give  to  Mr.  Reddish  a  grain  of  honesty;  ’tis  indeed 
a  small  legacy,  but,  being  a  rarity  to  him,  I  think  he  will 
not  refuse  to  accept  it. — Item.  I  leave  Mr.  Yates  all  my 
spirit. — Item.  I  leave  Mrs.  Yates  my  humility.— Item.  Upon 
reflection,  I  think  it  wrong  to  give  separate  legacies  to  a 
man  and  his  wife;  therefore, I  revoke  the  above  bequests, 
and  leave,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  jointly,  peace,  harmony , 
and  good  nature.— Item.  Notwithstanding  my  illness,  I 
think  I  shall  outlive  Ned  Shuter  ;  if  I  should  not,  I  had 
thoughts  of  leaving  him  my  example  how  to  live  ;  but  that 
I  am  afraid  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  ;  I  therefore  leave 
him  my  example  how  to  die.-~Item  I  leave  Mr.  Bieieton  a 
small  portion  of  modesty.  Too  much  of  one  thing  is  good 
for  nothing.- Item*  As  Mr.  Jacobs  hns  been  a  long  while 
eagerly  waiting  for  dead  men’s  shoes,  I  leave  him  two  oi 
three  pairs  (the  worst  I  have),  they  being  good  enough 
in  .all  conscience  for  hitn. — Item. .  Though  the  want 
vanity  be  a  proof  of  understanding,  yet  I  would  le- 
cornmend  to  iny  old  friend  Baadeley,  to  make  use  of  a 
little  of  the  first,  though  it  cost  him  more  than  he  would 
willingly  pay  for  it.  It  will  increase  not  only  his  conse¬ 
quence  with  the  public,  but  his  salary  with  the  manageis; 
but,  however,  should  his  stomach  turn  against  it  as  nauseous, 
he  may  use  for  a  succedaneum  a  small  quantity  of  opinion, 
and  it  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well.  Item.  Mr.  Quick 
has  long  laboured  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  public  :  tne 
method  he  has  taken  is  a  vague  one;  the  surest  method  to 
obtain  his  end  is  to  copy  Mature,  experientia  docet.—ltem. 
As  I  would  not  forget  my  friends,  particularly  o  on<?8> 
leave  Charles  Bannister  my  portrait,  to  be  taken  when  l  am 
dead,  and  to  be  worn  about  his  neck  as  a  memen  o  0  1  » 

that  regularity  is  among  the  most  certain  methods  o  pi 
health  and  long  life.— Item.  Dibble  Davis  claims  something 
at  my  hands,  from  the  length  of  our  acquaintance;  1  Uieie- 
fore  leave  him  my  constitution,  but  Lam  afrai  ,  w  ien  » 
it  will  be  scarce*y  better  than  his  own.  Item  . 

ladies,  in  general,  on  the  stage  (if  not  the  tea  i  y,  y 
appearance  of  modesty  :  ’twill  serve  them  on  mo.  . 

si'ons  than  they  are  aware  of. -Item.  To >  the  ge^ 
the  stage,  some  show  of  prudence.— Item.  k 
of  the  present  times,  a  fc?  HuIHo-’L*’’’  t  >i! 

'  the  public  tt  gt'ttteftsl  hetdii 


W 


(From  an  American  Paper.) 

A  friend  has  put  into  our  hands  a  Quarterly  Magazine, 
published  at  Malacca,  called  “  The  Indo-Chinese  Glean¬ 
er,”  which  contain^  many  interesting  communications  on 
the  language,  history,  religion,  customs,  &c.  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  some  of  which  we  propose  to  extract  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  our  readers.  The  imperfect  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  world  concerning  that  singular  people,  serves  far 
more  to  sharpen  our  curiosity  than  to  gratify  it.  They 
have  preserved  the  same  form  of  government  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  any  other  nation,  and  still  seem  as 
little  exposed  as  ever  to  any  fundamental  revolution.  They 
have  been  acquainted  with  printing  and  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder  for  many  ages  :  and  their  workmen  stand 
unrivalled  in  some  of  those  arts  which  require  a  nice  touch 
and  a  peculiar  faculty  of  imitation.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
their  spoken  language  is  of  a  singular  and  difficult  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  probably  more  than  any  other  in  existence,  re¬ 
quires  the  organs  of  a  native  to  pronounce  and  to  compre¬ 
hend  it  with  accuracy.  It  is  composed 'entirely  of  words 
of  one  syllable,  and  of  an  indistinct  pronunciation,  which 
are  made  to  express  a  great  variety  of  ideas  by  the  most 
.  slight  and  subtil  inflections,  and  present  a  foreigner  with 
'  an  unusual  crowd  of  discouragements.  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  whga  all  these  obstacles  are  overcome,  and  the 
student  is  able  to  converse  lrith  fluency  in  Chinese,  he 
has  not  made  a  single  step  towards  the  acquisition  of  the 
written  language  of  the  country,  and  has  not  even  gained  a 
single  facility  for  becoming  acquainted  with  a  Chinese 
book  ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is  that  the  two  languages  have 
not  the  least  relation  to  each  other.  The  written  language 
is  not  formed  of  letters,  like  those  of  all  other  nations  ; 
but.  the  simplest  elements  to  which  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
it,  are  themselves  the  signs  of  ideas,  and  by  composition 
are  made  to  afford  a  rich  and  copious  language.  All  these 
symbols,  simple  and  compound,  have  proper  names,  formed 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  objects  or  ideas 
they  express,  so  that  a  person  acquainted  with  the  spoken 
language  only,  even  if  he  were  a  Chinese,  would  not  un¬ 
derstand  a  single  word  from  any  one  reading  in  a  book. 
Their  written  language  is  established  on  exactly  the  same 
principles  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  foundation  of  a 
universal  language  ;  and  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  pro¬ 
ject  is  certainly  attested  by  the  fact  that  individuals  from 
several  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  China  can  con¬ 
verse  by  writing,  though  neither  of  them  can  understand  a 
word  of  what  the  other  speaks. 

We  are,  however,  in  a  fair  way  to  become  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  that  country  since  the  zeal  which 
has  been  shown  by  many  missionaries  in  their  exertions  to 
acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  lan¬ 
guage  for  their  benevolent  purposes.  A  college  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  Malacca  in  1818,  to  encourage  -  and  facilitate 
I  the  study  of  the  Chinese,  as  the  preparatory  step  for  the 
j  introduction  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  into  the 
J  country ;  and  the  work  before  us  clearly  shows  that  the 
cultivation  of  Chinese  literature,  which  is  one  of  its  lead¬ 
ing  objects,  is  at  once  desirable  and  attainable.  The 
greater  part  of  the  *  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner’  is  devoted  to 
the  reviews  and  extracts  of  Chinese  books,  accounts  of  the 
country,  &c.  But  some  of  the  most  interesting  articles 
are  relations  of  passing  events,  contained  in  translations 
from  the  ‘  Royal  Gazette’ of  Pekin.  From  all  these  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  it  is  our  intention  to  make  extracts. 

“  I  felicitate  myself  that  I  was  born  in  China,”  said 
Teen-ke-Shih,  “  I  constantly  think  that  if  I  had  been  horn 
beyond  the  seas,  in  some  remote  part  of  the  earth,  where 
the  cold  freezes  or  the  heat  scorches  ;  where  the  people 
are  clothed  with  the  leaves  of  plants,  eat  wood,  dwell  in 
the  wilderness,  lie  in  holes  of  the  earth  ;  are  far  removed 
from  the  converting  maxims  of  the  ancient  Kings,  and 
are  ignorant  of  the  domestic  relations  ;  though  born  into 
:  this  world  I  should  not  have  been  different  from  a  beast. 

“  But  now,  happily,  I  have  been  born  in  China !  I  have 
a  house  to  live  in  ;  have  drink  and  food,  and  elegant  fur¬ 
niture.  I  have  clothing  and  caps,  and  infinite  blessings. 
Truly,  the  highest  felicity  is  mine  1” 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  English  on  their 
first  appearance  in  China,  and  is  taken  from  ‘  A  Topogra¬ 
phical  Account  of  Canton’ : — 

“  In  the  winter  of  the  29  th  year  ofWan-lce  (about  1G00), 
two  or  three  large  ships  came  to  Macao.  The  people’s 
clothes  were  red,  their  bodies  tall,  and  their  hair  red. 
Their  eves  were  blue  and  sunk  in  their  heads.  Their  feet 
were  one  cubit  two-tenths  long.  They  frightened  the 
people  by  their  strange  appearance.” 

The  English  were  not  permitted  to  land,  merely  ou  ac¬ 
count  of  the  extraordinary  figure  they  made;  but  in  the 
10th  year  of  Shun-che  their  Ambassadors  were  received  ; 
and  “  the  Emperor,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty:  of 
the  voyage,  ordered  them  to  come  once  in  ten  years  with 
tribute.” 

A  brief  summary  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Fuh  or  Buddah,  taken  from  a  book  of  the  priests, 

.  makes  the  whole  duty  of  man  consist  in  frequent  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  name  of  their  god,  and  the  worship  of  idols. 

“  Give  up  the  three  tsangs  and  all  other  books  for  others 
to  fag  at,  and  the  fourteen  thousand  roads  for  others  to 
walk  in.  Beyond  the  one  sentence,  O-ne-to-fuh,  you  need 
not  use  a  single  word.  Let  each  seek  a  retired  room  and 
sweep  it  clean ;  place  therein  an  image  of  Fuh  ;  every 
day  burn  a  pot  of  pure  incense  ;  place  a  cup  of  clear  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  evening  comes,  light  a  lamp.  Whether 
painted  on  paper,  or  carved  in  wood,  the  figure  is  just  the 
same  as  the  true  Fuh.  Love  it  as  father  and  mother,  ve¬ 
nerate  it  as  prince  and  ruler.  Morning  and  evening  let  us 
worship  it  with  sincerity  and  reverence ;  fall  prostrate 
like  the  tumbling  down  of  a  mountain,  and  rise  up  with 
dignity  like  the  ascent  of  the  clouds.” 


•  si  -  r  .*•  v f  '  i'.j£ V-v 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  VISIT  TO  SC01LAI  D- 

We  have  received  the  following  poetical  communication 

from  Edinburgh  this  morning 

CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING’S  COME! 
by  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

Rein0-  new  words  to  an  an  Id  spring. 


The  news  has  flown  frae  mouth  to  mouth. 

The  North  for  anes  has  bang’d  the  South ; 

The  de’il  a  Scotsman  die  of  drouth, 

Caile,  now  the  King’s  come . 


Chorus. 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  ! 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

Thou  shalt  dance,  and  I  will  sing, 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 


— ^  '-A  *  < ..  ^  * 

CARLE,  MM?  T11E  KING'S  COME . 

We  last  week  gave  the  first  part  of  this  Song,  by  Sit  W, 
Scott.  The  following  additional  Part  is  said  to  De  trom 
same  pen : — 

PART  SECOND. 

A  Hawick  gill  of  mountain  dew, 

Heised  up  auld  Reekie’s  heart,  I  trow. 

It  minded  her  of  Waterloo— 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  . 

Again  I  heard  her  summon’s  swell, 

Wi’  sic  a  dindrum  and  a  yell. 

It  drown’d  St.  Giles’s  jowing  bell— 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come . 

“  My  trusty  Provost,  tried  and  tight. 

Stand  forward  for  the  Good  Town’s  right,— 

There’s  waur  than  you  been  made  a  Knight — • 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 


Auld  England  held  him  lang  and  fast ; 

And  Ireland  had  a  joyfu’  cast ; 

But  Scotland’s  turn  is  come  at  last— 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  . 

Auld  Reikie,  in  her  rockela  gray, 

Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day  ; 

He’s  been  a  weary  time  away— 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King’s  come , 

She’s  skirling  frae  the  Castle  Hill ; 

The  Carline’s  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill, 

Ye’ll  hear  her  at  the  Canon  Mill, 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  ! 

«  Up,  bairns !”  she  cries,  “  baith  grit  and  sma’, 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon  shaw  !— 

Stand  by  me,  and  we’ll  bang  them  a  ! 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  ! 

“  Come  from  Eewbattle’s  (1)  ancient  spires, 

Bauld  Lothian,  with  your  knights  and  squires, 

And  match  the  mettle  of  your  sires, 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“  You’re  welcome  hame,  my  Montague  !  (2) 

Bring  in  your  hand  the  young  Buccleugh  ;— 

I’m  missing  some  that  I  may  rue, 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“  Come,  Haddington,  the  kind  and  gay, 

You’ve  graced  my  causeway  mony  a  day; 

I’ll  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay, 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  coma! 


My  reverend  Clergy,  look  ye  say, 

The  best  of  thanksgivings  ye  hae. 

And  warstle  for  a  sunny  day — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“  My  Doctors,  look  that  you  agree. 

Cure  a’  the  town  without  a  fee  ; — 

My  Lawyers,  dinna  pike  a  plea — 

Cat  le,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“  Come  forth,  each  sturdy  burgher’s  bairn, 

That  dunts  on  wood  or  clanks  on  airn. 

That  fires  the  oon,  or  winds  the  pirn—  3 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“  Come  forth  beneath  the  Blanket  Blue, 

Your  sires  were  loyal  men  and  true. 

As  Scotland’s  foemen  oft  might  rue — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“  Scots,  downa  loup,  and  tin  and  rave. 

We’re  steadyf  oiks  and  something  grave. 

We’ll  keep  the  causeway  firm  and  brave — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“  Sir  Thomas,  thunder  from  your  rock 
Till  Pentland  dinnles  wi’  the  shock, 

And  lace  with  fire  my  snood  o’  smoke — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  conae ! 

“  Melville,  lead  out  your  bands  of  blue, 

A’  Louden  lads,  baith  stout  and  true. 

With  Elcho,  Hope,  and  Cockburn  too — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  I 

“  Aud  you,  who  on  your  bluidy  braes, 
Compell’d  the  falling  Despot’s  praise. 

Rank  out,  rank  out,  my  gallant  Greys — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 


*«  Come,  premier  Duke,  (3)  and  carry  doun, 

Frae  yonder  craig  (4)  his  ancient  croun  ; 

It’s  had  a  lang  sleep  and  a  soun’ — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  ! 

i  “  Come,  Atholc,  from  the  hill  and  wood, 

Bring  down  your  clansmen  like  a  cloud  ;— 

Come,  Morton,  shew  the  Douglas’  blood,— 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“  Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sheath; 

Come,  Hopetouu,  fear’d  on  fields  of  death  ; 

Come,  Clerk,  and  give  yon  bugle  breath  ; 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“  Come,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids ; 

Come,  Roseberry,  from  Dalmeny  shades  ; 

Breadalbane,  bring  your  belted  plaids ; 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

"  Come,  stately  Niddrie,  (5)  auld  and  true, 

Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew  ; 

We  have  ower  few  such  lairds  as  you — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  ! 

“  King  Arthur’s  grown  a  common  crier, 

He’s  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Cantire,— 

*  Fie,  lads,  behold  my  crest  of  fire  !’  (6) 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“  Saint  Abb  roars  out,  ‘  I  see  him  pass 
Between  Tantallon  and  the  Bass!’— 

Colton,  (T)  get  out  your  keeking-glass, 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come!"— 

The  Carline  stopp’d  ;  and,  sure  I  am, 

For  very  glee  had  ta’en  a  dwam, 

But  Oman  help’d  her  to  a  dram. — 

Cogie,  now  the  King’s  come! 

Cogie,  now  the  King’s  come  ! 

Cogie,  now  the  King’s  come  ! 

I’se  be  fou,  and  ye’s  be  toom, 

Cogie,  now  the  King’s  come  ! 

(1)  Seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

(2)  Uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

(3)  Hamilton. 

(4)  The  Castle. 

(5)  Wauchope  of  Niddrie,  a  noble  looking  old  man,  and  a  flue 
specimen  of  an  ancient  Baron. 

(6)  There  is  to  be  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  Arthur’s  Seat. 

(7)  The  Castle-hill  commands  the  finest  view  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  will  be  covered  with  thousands,  anxiously  looking  for  the  Royal 
squadron. 


“  Cock  of  the  North,  my  Huntley  bra’. 

Where  are  ye  with  the  Forty-twa  ? 

Ah !  waes  my  heart  that  ye’re  awa’ — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“  But  yonder  come  my  canty  Celts, 

With  durk  and  pistol  at  their  belts. 

Thank  God,  we’ve  still  some  plaids  and  kilts— 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  i 

“  Lord,  how  the  pibrochs  groan  und  yell  ? 

Mac  Donnell’s  ta’en  the  field  himsel, 

Mac  Leod  comes  blanking  ower  the  fell — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“  Bend  up  your  bow,  each  archer  spark. 

For  you’r  to  guard  him  light  and  dark  ; 

Faith,  lads,  for  ance  ye’ve  hit  the  mark — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  ! 

“  Young  Errol,  take  the  sword  of  state. 

The  sceptre  Panie-Morarchate, 

Knight  Mareschal,  see  ye  clear  the  gate — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“  Kind  Cummer  Leith,  ye’ve  been  mis-set. 

But  dinna  be  upon  the  fret — 

Y’se  hae  the  handsel  of  him  yet— 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  ! 

«  My  daughters  come,  with  e’en  sae  blue. 

Your  garlands  weave,  your  blossoms  strew. 

He  ne’er  saw  fairer  flowers  than  you — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“  What  shall  we  do  for  the  propine — 

We  used  to  offer  something  fine. 

But  ne’er  a  groat’s  in  pouch  of  mine — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“  De’il  care— for  that  I’s  never  start. 

We’ll  welcome  him  with  Highland  heart, 
Whate’er  we  have  lie’s  hae  a  part— 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“  I’ll  show  him  mason-work  the  day — 

Nane  of  your  bricks  of  Babel  clay, 

But  towers  shall  stand  till  Time’s  away — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

«  I’ll  show  him  wit — I’ll  show  him  lair. 

And  gallant  lads  and  lasses  fair. 

And  what  wad  kind  heart  wish  formair?— 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

(f  Step  out;  Sir  John,  of  projects  rife. 

Come,  win  the  thanks  of  an  auld  wife. 

And  bring  him  health  and  length  af  life — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come!’’ 


s 


'E/jJjZdS  FOR  THE  KING'S  l/tNlfl 
The  eagle  screams  upon  Benmore, 

The  wild  deor  hounds  on  Cheviot  fell  ; 
Step  boldly,  King,  on  Albyn’s  shore, 

Son  of  her  Lord’s,  she  greets  thee  wqj). 
The  voice  that  hath  been  silent  long, 

Awakes  to  harbinger  thy  path  ; 

Once  more  she  weaves  the  ancestral  song. 
Once  more ’(is  “  Rich  gu  Brath.” 


NG 


From  grey  Dun  Edin’s  castle  crest, 

Float,  float,  thou  Royal  Banner  wide, 
Gleam,  gleam  more  radiant  than  the  rest, 
Dear  emblem  of  old  Albyn’s  pride  ! 
Glow,  ruddy  lion,  as  of  yore 
It  was  thy  wont,  on  fields  of  wrath, 

To  brighten  ’midst  the  kindling  roar 
Of  Canmore’s  “  Righ  gu  Brath.” 


Beam,  beam,  as  when  our  hero’s  cry 
Dissolved  thy  slumber  of  despair, 

And  rais’d  thee,  sunlike,  from  our  sky 
The  cloud  of  slavery  to  scare. 

Aye— as  from  out  the  dark  Torwood, 

The  stranger  saw  thy  blazon  shine, 
When  Wallace  steeped  the  folds  in  blood, 
And  flung  them  from  the  pine. 


High  sign  !  as  when  the  coming  galley 
Of  Bruce  displayed  thee  o’er  the  prow, 

And  on  indignant  hill  and  valley, 

Roused  Carrick  spear  and  Arran  bow. 
Beam  now; — or  as,  when  calm  and  stern, 

He  fixed  thee  in  yon  sacred  stone, 

Unslung  the  mace  for  Banriackburn, 

And  bade  the  trump  be  blown. 

No !  sacred  symbol,  as  free— 

As  bright  be  thy  majestic  glance,— 

But  gentle,  all  thy  splendour  be ; 

No  terror  tinge  the  cognizance  ! 

Beam  softly,  star  of  chivalry, 

As  when  proud  Windsor’s  exile  came 
To  bless,  on  Scottish  tower  and  free, 

The  welcome  of  thy  flame. 

Or  beam,  (but  bar  each  worser  omen), 

As  when  the  lilied  bark  drew  nigh, 

And  courteous  knights  and  stalwart  yeomen 
Knelt  here — even  here , — ’neath  Mary’s  eye. 
The  feudal  rage,  the  zealot  gloom, 

That  quenched  the  day  of  that  fair  morn, 
Lie  chained  together  in  the  tomb 
Of  unrelenting  scorn. 


Another  dawn,  I  scarce  may  name, 

Saw  thee,  for  princely  greeting,  glow ; 

In  evil  hour  a  wanderer  came, 

For  once,  thou  wert  the  sign  of  woe  : 

Yet  then,  even  then,  there  was  no  shame 
To  stamp  the  stain  of  tears  and  blood, 

And  generous  memory  mourns  to  blame 
The  errors  of  the  good. 

Float  fairly  from  Dun  Edin’s  brow, 

Primeval  pennon  of  his  Fathers — 

Nor  tears  nor  blood  shall  stain  thee  now,— 

No  gloom  around  thy  blazon  gathers. 

From  Saxon  firm  and  fiery  Gael, 

From  moor  and  mart,  from  cot  and  hall, 
One  voice — one  heart — goes  forth,  to  hail 
The  King— the  Sire  of  All ! 

Though  with  the  Scottish  stream  be  met 
The  blood  of  Kings  that  were  not  mine, 
Though  D’Estd  and  Plantagenet 
Have  blended  with  the  Bruce’s  line, 

The  spirit  of  departed  time 

Is  in  the  song  that  meets  thy  path. 

And  lifts  OHce  more  in  Albyu’s  clime 
The  shout  of  “  Righ  gu  Brath.” 

The  crown  that  circled  Bruce's  helm, 

Once  more  the  Douglas’  hand  shall  raise  ; 
The  sword  that  rescued  Bruce’s  realm 
Be  guarded  by  the  De  la  Hayes. 

The  children  of  the  heath  and  yew 

Come  harnessed  down  from  glen  and  strath, 
Plant  o’er  their  crests  the  White  and  Blue, 
And  swell  the  “  Righ  gu  Brath.” 


. 


THE  KING’S  LANDINGS. 

BYJOHNMAYNE. 

0  !  buslc  ye,  busk  ye,  lint  ami  lass  ; 

Husk  ye, busk  ye,  man  and  woman! 

Make,  haste  and  see  our  Nnblea  pass— 

Tire  King,  and  a'liis  train, is  coming ! 

0  !  heard  ye  not  the  cannons  roar, 
Proclaiming  loud  to  lord  and  ioddy. 

The  King  is  landing  on  our  shore — 

He's  landed  down  at  Leith  already  ! 

He  comes !  he  comes  in  gatlant  trim, 

Wi’  robes  o’state,  and  banners  streaming; 
And  thousands,  till  thoipslght  grows  dim, 
Wi’tears  o'  rapt'rous  jov  are  beaming  1 
O,  welcome !  welcometo  this  laud — 

This  land  where  a’  the  Virtuestdossom  1 
Our  jnen  shall  guard  thee,  Heart  and  hand— 
Ourleddies  piese  thee  to  their  bosom  1 


THE  KING’S  WELCOME  TO  SCOTLAND. 

A  NEW  SANG  TO  AN  AULD  TUNE. 

And  are  ye  sore  the  news  is  true? 

And  is  he  come  ashore? 

Gae  spread  the  banners  red  and  blue. 

And  bid  the  cannons  roar. 

For  there’s  muckle  luck  about  the  house, 

There’s  muckle  glee  and  game. 

There’s  ilka  pleasure  i’  the  house 
When  our  gude  man’s  at  hame.  ^ 

Then  haste  an’  mak’  an  unco  stir, 

An’  clear  the  gate  to  him  ; 

Gae  welcome  GeoKDIE  to  his  aln, 

Wi’  a’  thing  neat  and  trim. 

For  there’s,  &c. 

And  lasses  braid  in  silken  snood 
Wi’  lover  knots  your  hair, 

And  wait  him  at  the  Holyrood, 

For  lie’s  to  greet  you  there. 

For  there’s,  &c. 

Ca’  Highland  Harry  frae  the  bight; 

And  “  Sandy  o’er  the  Lea,” 

Let  Jock  and  Patie  get  a  sight. 

For  they’ll  be  wud  to  see. 

For  there’s,  &c.. 

Gae  burn  the  peat-stack  on  tbs  knowe. 

Set  a’  the  hills  on  flame — 

And  cast  your  crosses  i’  the  low, 

To  welcome  Geordie  hams. 

For  there’s,  &c. 

Then  quickly  sing’  a  braw  sheep’s  head. 

And  suezel  weel  the  nose — 

Let  baggies  grace  the  table  head 
WV  cups  o’  Alhol  brose. 

For  there’s,  &c. 

And  mak’  his  bed  o’  eider  ^own, 

The  sheets  o’  driven  snaw  ; 

An’  may  his  rest  be  sweet  and  soun% 

For  lie’s  been  lang  awa’. 

And  there’s,  &c. 

THE  SONS  OF  THE  SHAMROCK. 

On  his  Majesty's  Visit  to  Scotland. 

Lei  the  King  go  to  Scotland,  my  jewel  (says  Pat), 

He’s  in  luck,  if  he  finds  such  a  welcome  as  that 

He  received  from  the  sons  of  the  Shamrock. 

!  By  my  soul,  I’m  mistaken,  or,  ’twixt  me  and  yon, 

J  Master  Sawney  will  find  lie’s  got  something  to  do. 

If  he  rivals  the  sons  of  the  Shamrock  ! 

He  must  brush  np  his  bonnet,  and  stir  well  his  stumps. 

For  the  fam’d  Land  of  Cakes  will  be  pnt  to  her  trumps, 

.  (  (When  she  vies  with  the  sons  of  the  Shamrock ! 

All  her  Lairds  and  her  Lassies,  though  brave  and  as  bonnie 
As  ever  cut  capers  to  bagpipe,  my  honey  ! 

Must  yield  to  the  race  of  the  Shamrock  ! 

;  Let  her  Clans  andherChieftains  come  down  from  their  Highlands, 
Though  they  talk  of  their  whiskey,  what  are  they  but  drylands, 
Compared  to  the  soil  of  the  Shamrock  ? 

In  a  glass  of  Potheen  wlieu  old  Erin  he  toasted, 

It  sa  cheered  his  heart,  that,  God  bless  him  !  he  boasted 
’Twas  Irish,  and  true  to  the  Shamrock  ! 

With  their  broadswords,  and  bucklers, and  bowmen,  what  noise; 
The  Shilelah’s  the  true  guard  of  honour,  my  boys! 

For  a  King,  ’mongst  the  sons  of  the  Shamrock. 

Faith  !  he  thought  so  himself,  for  he  packed  off  his  bands, 

And  exulting  to  find  himself  safe  in  our  hands, 

Cried  “Hurrah  !  for  the  sons  of  the  Shamrock  !’* 

Let  them  fit  up  in  state  their  old  Holyrood  Halls, 

Let  them  level  their  streets  and  knock  down  their  old  walls, 

What  is  that  to  the  sons  of  the  Shamrock  ? 

Not  a  rnt  in  his  road  did  he  find  in  our  parts, 

George  at  once  saw  his  way,  clean  and  clear  to  oar  hearts 
i  When  he  came  ’mongst  the  sons  of  the  Shamrock ! 

Tho’  they’ve  bards  of  great  fame,  Scotts  and  Campbells  a  score  ! 
I  can  harp  it  myself  though  not  quite  like  Tom  Moore, 

In  defence  of  the  sons  of  the  Shamrock  ; 

We’ve  been  silent  indeed,  for  what  reason  to  sing, 

Had  poor  Erin  in  praise  of  a  Court  or  a  King 

Until  George  touched  the  shores  of  the  Shamrock  ? 
Place  the  bonnet  of  Bruce  on  bis  head,  and  ’(is  odd, 

Tho’  they  plume  it  with  thistles  quite  fresh  from  their  sod. 

If  he  does  uot  prefer  the  green  Shamrock  ; 

For  he  always  had  taste,  andean  any  man  blame  him, 

Because  he  has  shewn  he  knew  best  what  became  him, 

And  so  decked  his  brows  with  the  Shamrock  ! 

Tliete  it  blooms  to  all  eyes — the  cockade  of  his  CrowD, 

Let  us  see,  iny  brave  boys,  who  shall  dare  take  it  down. 

In  the  face  of  the  sons  of  the  Shamrock  ! 

While  ’tis  there  and  unfaded,  his  foes  may  go  whistle  ! 

And  in  vain  shall  the  lads  ofthe  Rose  and  the  Thistle 
Hope  to  rival  the  sons  of  the  Shamrock  ! 

Though  they  strutin  their  tartans  and  kilts,  as  they  call’em, 
They’re  only  short  petticoats — breeches  would  gall  ’em, 

They’re  not  like  the  sons  ofthe  Shamrock  ! 

But  they  look  for  all  that,  like  tight  fellows,  and  those 
.Who  have  tried  them,  swear  they  give  very  hard  blows. 
Although  not  like  the  sons  of  the  Shamrock  ! 

But  if  they’re  so  brisk  at  a  feast  or  a  fray, 

And  to  honour  a  guest,  always  jovial  and  gay, 

’Tis  because  they’ve  a  smack  of  the  Shamrock  ! 

Sure  ’tis  very  welt  known,  that  we  peopled  their  lands, 

St.  Patrick  took  that  little  job  in  his  hands, 

Long  ago  with  some  lads  of  the  Shamrock ! 

But  we  now  are  all  one,  though  the  Union  divides  us, 

Yet  we’ll  stick  to  the  bargain,  for  honour  still  guides  us. 

If  justice  be  done  to  the  Shamrock  ! 

By  ray  soul,  if  he’s  wise,  George  bad  better  come  over 
To  his  own  little  Island,  and  there  live  in  clover. 

For  Kings  are  still  safe  with  the  Shamrock! 

No  complaint  will  he  hear  from  the  rich  or  the  poor. 

Not  a  grievance  they  have  will  they  lay  at  his  door, 

If  his  heart  be  but  true  to  the  Shamrock  ; 

And  tho’  Ireland,  God  knows,  has  some  wrongs  t«  her  share, 

He  II  find  that  no  serpent  to  sting  him  is  there, 

Or  can  shelter  beneath  the  green  Shamrock ! 


us. 

The  misfortunes  of  this  ill-tated  Prince  have  been  subjects 
for  various  writers — Otway,  Alfieri,  and  more  recently,  a  no¬ 
ble  author  have  each  formed  a  tragedy  from  those  materials 
which  caused  such  sorrow  to  Don  Carlos.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  differently  great  minds  treat  the  same  ciubject,  in 
works  where  imagination  is  so  powerful  an  agent :  as  a 
proof  of  this  assertion,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  different 
productions  of  the  three  writers  mentioned,  or  examine  the 
two  poems  which  have  just  issued  from  the  press,  by  'thme. 
j  master  spirits  of  true  poesy,  Moore  and  Byron.  It  is  not 
!  our  intention  here  to  descant  on  the  respective  merits  of 
i  these  poems,  nor  of  the  tragedies  alluded  to,  otherwise  we 
perhaps  might  afford  3ome  amusement  at  least,  if  not  in¬ 
struction,  to  our  readers.  We  shall,  however,  content  our¬ 
selves  with  introducing  to  their  notice  a  brief  epitome  of 
the  history  of  Don  Carlos,  as  related  by  M.  l’Abbe  de  Bou- 
flers,  intended  by  him  to  exemplify  the  fatal  effects  of  jea¬ 
lousy  when  cherished  in  abreast  similar  to  Philip’s.  The 
story  in  the  original  is  simply  and  pathetically  told,  how  far 
we  have  succeeded  in  infusing  these  qualities,  in  the  present 
translation  our  readers  must  decide.  But  to  the  narration. 
The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  being  desirous  of  retiring 
into  solitude  where  he  might  peaceably  terminate  h  s  life, 
made  a  treaty  with  Henry  II.,  King  of  France,  and  resigned 
his  crown  to  his  sou  Philip*.  The  latter  was  anxious  to 
profit  from  the  interruption  of  war,  and  in  order  to  secure 
a  solid  and  lasting  peace  with  France,  he  demanded  from 
Henry  his  daughter  Elizabeth  foi  his  son  Don  Carlos  in 
marriage.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  preparation* 
were  made  on  both  sides  for  the  solemnization  of  the  nup¬ 
tials  ;  however  the  marriage  was  put  off  in  consequence  of  the 
reaty  b  ing  broken  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lorrain  Princesj 
and  in  the  interval  Philip  became  a  widower  by  the  death  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  England,  his  second  wife.  As  he  had  only 
one  son,  and  being  fearful  of  losing  him  before  he  might  have 
issue,  he  was  resolved  te  many  again.  They,  upon  he  de¬ 
manded  for  himself  the  Prince.-s  who  had  been  promised  to 
Don  Carlos.  Henry,  no  doubt,  would  rather  have  given  her 
to  the  young  Prince,  who  was  so  much  better  suited  to  her 
age  and  disposition,  than  to  a  King  already  an  old  man,  and 
of  a  harsh  and  hypocritical  character.  But  being  wearied 
!  by  long  and  destructive  wars,  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  engage  in  with  Spain,  and,  above  all,  the  last,  which  had 
exterminated  the  chief  of  his  Nobility,  he  was  fearful  a 
refusal  might  again  renew  the  war,  and  therefore  he  de-| 

termined  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  for  the  good  of  i 
country.  This  unfortunate  Princess  was  the  pledge 
much  required  between  these  two  rival  crowns,  and  becai 
the  sad  victim  of  a  narrow-minded  policy;  she  sacrified  1 
own  repose  and  happiness  to  that  of  France,  which  h 
given  her  birth,  and  that  of  Spain  which  had  so  cruelly  < 
tained  her.  This  intelligence  overwhelmed  Don  Carl 
■with  grief.  The  portrait  of  the  Princess  which  he  possess! 
and  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  which  h 
reached  him  when  he  was  anticipating  a  union  with  her ;  the 
had  sown  in  his  heart  the  first  seeds  of  love.  He  had  be 
long  burning  with  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  hap 
moment  which  would  render  him  the  possessor  of  so  ma 
charms.  The  obstacle  his  father  had  rais  d  to  his  wish 
was  as  unexpected  as  insurmountable ;  and  instead  of  t 
tinguishing  his  desires,  it  irritated  them  the  more,  and  fit 
a  budding  passion  it  grew  into  unconquerable  love.  T 
Princess  was  not  ignorant  on  her  side  of  the  advantageo 
picture  drawn  of  the  Prince,  and  she  had  indulged  in  t 
flattering  idea  of  being  united  to  him.  Love  had  insinuat 
himself  into  her  heart,  under  the  semblance  of  duty,  a 
that  soft  sentiment  so  delightful  to  experience  when  vjrt 
approves  it,  had  already  made  but  too  deep  a  progress  in  1] 
soul,  when  she  learnt  that  it  was  necessary  to  stifle  it. 
bear  a  heart  to  Philip  which,  to  be  given,  must  be  torn  fre 
his  son,  appeared  to  her,  at  the  first  glance,  a  sacrifice  beyo  . 
her  power ;  yet  the  feelings  she  experienced  could  not  ul 
mately  shake  her  courage  ;  and  she  yielded  in  obedience 
her  father  and  her  King.  She  left  her  Father’s  court  wi 
a  lacerated  heart,  determined  to  conquer  a  passion 
contrary  to  her  duty,  and  which  could  not  be  permitt 
without  crime.  The  first  interview  between  Don  Carlos  a 
herself,  excited  in  their  souls  trouble  and  emotion,  that 
most  prevented  them  from  even  daring  to  raise  their  eyes 
look  at  each  other ;  this  announced  the  desperate  effoi 
they  would  be  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  conquer  their  m 
tual  affection.  The  sight  of  the  King— his  age — his  affect 
coldness— the  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  of  his  character! 
•were  not  likely  to  cure  Elizabeth  of  the  love  inspired  in  h 
by  Don  Carlos.  However,  notwithstanding  the  excess 
She  Prince’s  affection,  and  the  avowal  of  it,  she  never  ga 
him  the  least  hope,  nor  suffered  the  slightest  liberty  whi 
could  tarnish  her  virtue.  She  submitted  to  her  duty,  wretc 
«d  as  it  was,  and  buried  in  the  recesses  of  her  heart  11 
sorrows  and  her  troubles ;  and  if  her  powerful  resolutic 
were  not  capable  of  destroying  the  fire,  the  sight  of  the  ( 
tect  creating  it  being  continually  before  her,  yet  she  at  lei 
prevented  its  effects,  and  conquered  that  mighty  passion 
not  to  betray  it. 

Don  Carlos,  unfortunate  and  incessantly  tormented  by 
passion  without  hope,  a  witness  of  his  father’s  good  fortui 
in  possessing  the  object  of  his  wishes,  resolved  to  esca 
from  a  Court,  which  presented  to  him  only  subjects  of  j 
fliction  and  despair.  The  Queen,  moved  by  the  deploral 
state  of  the  Prince,  was  the  first  to  excite  him  to  follow  1 
design,  being  herself  also  anxious  to  root  out  a  sen’ime 
which  had  already  caused  her  virtue  such  severe  trials  ;  s 
anticipated  from  absence,  succours  against  her  own  wea 
ness, which  reason  and  courage  had  hitherto  armed  her  witl 

*  Charles  became  wearied  of  so  many  sudden  change*,  a  pf -mature 
old  age  crept  upon  him, deceived  in  all  things,  because  he  had  tr.ed 
them;  in  155li  he  renounced  his  crown  and  the  world  ai  the  *  e  of  5S 
a  period  of  life  when  the  ambition  of  other  men  is  in  its  fU;le»  vigour’ 
and  whence  so  many  inferior  Kings,  called  “  Ministers,”  hwe  com’ 
meaced  their  career  of  glory.  Voltaire  .Hi«t,U*n,  V«1  3 


views.  Arrvi1*  *iV<’ui'»ble  occasion  offered  to  satisfy  th$ 

Carlos  ntav  a  u-  *'^PPened  in  the  low  countries,  and  D] 
nrnvlncL  ^  ^ls.  ^at^er  would  suffer  him  to  govern  thd 
_  •  .  . tot1  the  purpuse  of  re-establishing  order  a 

P  aning  the  vebels.  The  King,  with  his  usual  dissimul 
.on,  at  first  seemed  delighted  with  the  proposal,  but  bei: 
natuially  jealous,  he  was  fearful  of  the  glory  that  Don  C i 
los  might  acquire,  and  apprehensive  that  it  would  tend 
strengthen  the  affection  his  subjects  had  already  shown  I 
his  son.  .  After  deceiving  him  a  length  of  time  by  pretend 
preparations,  he  finally  refused  him  the  favour  he  had  p' 
viously  promised.  Don  Carlos  irritated  by  the  refusal,  a 
afti  1 1  more  by  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  Poza,  | 
rfrtvourite,  whom  the  King  had  sacrificed  to  an  ill 
ginary  jealousy,  gave  himself  up  to  resentment.  Anj 
and  love  were  united  in  his  heart ;  he  promised  to  p 
tect  the  rebels  all  in  his  power,  against  the  oppress] 
under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned  from  the  governmi 
of  Piiilip  or  his  Ministers.  Undoubtedly  his  project  was  ( 
to  revolt  against  his  father  and  his  King,  but  he  certaii 
Was  anxious  to  fly  from  his  presence,  and  to  seek  an  asyh 
in  some  distant  country,  where  he  might  freely  pass  his  sad 
and  deplorable  life.  His  design  was  discovered  ;  Philip,  al¬ 
ways  suspicious,  had  ordered  his  son’s  actions  to  be  nar¬ 
rowly  watched  He  learned  very  soon  his  offered  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  Flemish,  and  his  tender  regard  for  the  Queen.  The 
conduct  of  this  Princess  ought  to  have  assured  him  that  no¬ 
thing  like  an  injurious  imputation  of  her  virtue  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  sustained ;  but  vicious  characters  never  judge  any 
thing  to  be  innocent  The  perversity  of  their  hearts  urge 
them  to  conceive  others  to  be  like  themselves ;  and  they 
behold  nothing  but  crime  wherever  they  cast  their  eyes. 

_  As  snon  as  Philip  learned  the  reciprocal,attadhment  sub¬ 
sisting  between  Don  Carlos  and  the  Queen,  rage  entered  his 
fioul.  The  scheme  which  his  son  had  projected  served  as  a 
pretext  for  future  jealousy.  He  brought  him  to  trial,  accus¬ 
ing  him  of  an  abominable  outrage  and  revolt.  The  wicked 
Judges  seconded  the  hatred  of  the  King,  and  insinuated 
whatever  could  be  suggested  to  make  Don  Carlos  appear  as 
criminal  as  his  father  wished.  But,  unjust  as  they  were, 
they  could  not  prove  the  heir  of  the  Crown  had  committed’ 
a  crime  deserving  of  death.  They  were  compelled  to  reduce 
the  sentence  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  This  punishment 
seemed,  to  the  implacable  Philip,  much  too  mild,  and  he 
ordered  some  poison  to  be  mingled  in  the  food  of  Don  Car¬ 
los,  which  would  very  soon  have  occasioned  his  death  ;  and 
would  have  freed  him  at  once  ot  his  son,  his  rival,  and  his 
successor.  But  whether  pity  prevented  those  who  were 
employed  to  accomplish  so  barbarous  an  order  from  putting 
it  into  execution,  or  whether  it  was  the  good  constitution  of 
the  Prince,  who  was  in  the  flower  of  life,  that  preserved 
him  from  the  means  which  were  intended  to  shorten  his 
days,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  however,  the  effect  was 
not  produced  which  the  King  anticipated.  This  unnatural 
father,  finding  his  odious  project  unsuccessful,  determined 
his  son  should  die  in  a  more  prompt  and  certain  manner  ; — 
he  left  to  him  the  choice  by  what  mode  he  would  die. 

Notwithstanding  the  close  imprisonment  of  Don  Carlos, 
the  Queen  contrived  to  have  it  announced  to  him  that  she 
required  he  would  see  the  King,  and  endeavour  to  move  him 
to  compassion  by  all  means  in  his  power.  This  unhappy 
Prince,  although  life  had  become  a  wearisome  burden,  and 
although  he  looked  forward  to  its  termination  as  an  end  of 
all  his  sorrows,  nevertheless  he  was  anxious  to  show  Eliza¬ 
beth — even  to  his  latest  moments — his  great  proofs  of  re¬ 
spect  and  submission.  He  asked  to  see  Philip,  and  when  a 
guard  announced  to  him  the  arrival  of  his  father,  he  replied, 
“  say  my  King,  and  not  my  father,”  These  were  the  only 
complaining  words  which  fell  from  his  lips  during  all  the 
long  and  ignominious  imprisonment.  When  Philip  entered 
the  prison,  the  Prince  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Queen:  lie  imp'ored  him  to 
reflect  that  in  destroying  his  son,  he  would  be  shedding  his 
awn  blood  The  King,  without  being  moved,  coldly  replied 
that  since  it  was  bad  blaod,  the  sooner  the  surgeon  executed 
his  office  the  better.  This  cruel  reply,  more  worthy  a  tyrant 
than  a  father,  excited  in  the  soul  of  Don  Carlos  the  most 
lively  remorse  for  having  solicited  pitv  ;  but  this  had  been 
done  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Queen.  He  then  sud¬ 
denly  raised  himself,  and  inquired  if  the  bath  was  ready  to 
receive  him.  The  King,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
being  shocked  by  so  moving  a  scene— one  that  might  have 
subdued  the  most  ferocious  heart- -dryly  asked  his  son  “  if 
he  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.”  The  Prince,  who  be¬ 
lieved  he  had  been  guilty  of  cowardice  in  imploring  pardon, 
since  it  had  been  so  cruelly  denied  him,  made  a  bold  and 
proud  reply,  such  a  one  as  despair  would  dictate  to  a  noble 
Prince  who  had  nothing  more  to  ask.  Piiilip  then  went 
away  without  betraying  the  slightest  emotion.  Don  Carlos 
got  into  the  bath,  the  veins  in  his  arms  and  legs  were  opened, 
he  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  shortly  lost  a  life  which 
had  been  to  him  only  a  tissue  of  sorrow  and  bitterness. 

The  death  of  an  only  son,  whom  Philip  had  just  sacrificed 
to  his  jealousy,  was  not  sufficient  to  fully  satisfy  his 
vengeance.  Transported  with  rage  on  beholding  the  just 
grief  which  the  Queen  showed  at  the  tragical  end  of  Don 
Carlos — regarding  herself  as  the  true  and  only  cause — he 
beheld  Elizabeth  in  the  light  of  an  unfaithful  wife,  and 
deemed  lierworthy  of  chastisement ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
double  crime*  he  was  about  to  commit,  he  immolated  this 
second  victim  to  his  fury.  Although  no  writer  may  have  af¬ 
firmed  this  fact,  yet  the  circumstance  of  the  sudden  death  of 
this  Princess  may  warrant,  at  least,  strong  suspicions  against 
Philip.  Besides,  his  character  for  ciuelty  and  baibarity  is 
well  known ;  and  the  proof  there  is  of  his  having  destroyed 
his  own  son,  will  leave  but  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  was 
guilty  of  this  second  crime.'f’ 


!  ; . miim  :  ^  ^  •  — 

[  The  following  brief  account  of  the  wav  in  fU 

mains  of  this  ill-fated  P.ince  were  found  hi  fhM 
Escurial  (an  immense  Palace  built  by  his  cruel  '  pf^®’ 
lip  II.),  is  extracted  from  Voltaire’s  Genera  Hi  1  *  l'*  Fh.‘: 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  not  altogether™ ^nteie  t ff*  I°L 
readers.  VVe  have  added  what  this  powerful  w  ,  °Ul' 

srsrhe  pub,ic  °pinio11  - 

of  “hu  srisr^  iPhilip'  $•  tf 

world.  ^  No  one  knows  how  this  Prince  ,1^  '°  H?  d 
which  is  in  a  tomb  of  the  Escurial  h»  •  m  i  '  ,  H  body» 
from  it ;  but  it  is  ascribed  to  the  leaden  leParaJed 

small  to  admit  the  body  at  full  length  In  tt  i^'"^  V0 
Czar,  Peter  the  First,  It  is  said  tKL  t  ttt  dtol.ate 
Ins  son  condemned  to  die,  be  despatched  a  messengei  lo 

but  neither  eVid‘  nCe  of  «*W  <>F  S 

but  neithei  the  trial  nor  sentence  were  to  be  fouAd  •  even 

°  hil  S  "e  "f  rtj'  *»  «'l  *  the  mode  odT 

ing  away  his  life,  were  buried  in  oblivion.  It  is  neither 

proved  nor  lilte  y  to  be  true,  that  his  father  had  him  con- 

ISOThUtltK J [.nqU,,S.ition-  Ail  thstwe  know  is,  that  in 
1P6S  .us  father  himself  arrested  him  in  his  own  room  and 

that  he  wrote  to  the  Empress  bis  sister,  ‘  be  had  neve.-  dis¬ 
covered  uji  the  Prince  his  son  any  capital  crime,  nor  even  a 
single  dishonourable  vice,  but  that  be  had  imprisoned  him 
for  his  own  good  and  that  of  the  kingdom.’  At  the  same 
*n’e  b®.  wro.te  the ,  vt,1T  reverse  of  this  to  Pope  Pius 

rteqFltih’  tu,n  -a  eite1'  dafed  the  20tfl  oF  January, 
1508 ;  he  therein  said,  4  that|from  the  tmderest  age  the 

power  ot  a  naturally  vicious  temper  had  stifled  in  Don  Car- 
ms  all  paternal  instructions.’  After  these  letters,  in  which 
Philip  sends  an  account  of  his  son’s  imprisonment,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  can  justify  his  death:  this  idea, 
united  with  the  noise  which  spread  abroad  throughout 
Europe  may  be  the  cause  why  it  is  believed  that  Philip  was 
guilty  of  the  death  of  his  son.  His  sullen  silence  dui  ing 
these  public  rumours,  even  might  give  a  license  to  those 
j^vvho  pietended  that  the  cause  of  this  horrible  event,  was  the 
love  Don  Carlos  bore  for  Elizabeth,  his  mother-in-law,  and 
..  the  regard  she  had  for  the  young  Prince.  It  is  very  likely 
I  lhey  mutually  loved.  Elizabeth  had  been  educated  in  a 
]  galiant  and  voluptuous  court.  Philip  II.  was  plunged  in 
amours  ;  they  were  considered  essential  to  form  the  Spanish 
character.  Infidelity  acted  as  an  example  on  all  sides.  It 
was  natural  that  the  Prince  and  the  Queen,  who  were  about 
the  same  age,  should  love  each  other.  The  precipitate 
death  of  Elizabeth,  which  very  soon  followed  that  of  Don 
Carlos,  confirmed  these  suspicions.  All  Europe  believed 
that  the  King  had  immolated  his  wife  and  his  son  to  his 
jealousy  :  and  this  opinion  was  strengthened  by  his  after 
I  conduct,  in  endeavouring  to  destroy,  hy  means  of  an  execu¬ 
tioner,  the  famous  Antonio  Perez,  his  rival  with  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Eboli.  These  were  the  accusations  brought  against 
him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  before  the  public2  and  it  is 
not  a  little  singular,  that  Philip  should  not  at  least  have  been 
vindicated  by  hired  pens,  or  that  no  one  in  Euiope  should 
have  attempted  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  However,  they  ar*  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  as 
true,  but  only  to  be  admitted  as  powerful  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  against  Philip  :  and  this  stoiy  ought  not  to  neglect 
the  notice  of  them  as  such,  for  the  judgment  of  posterity  is 
the  only  rampart  we  have  against  a  fortunate  tyranny.” 


Anatomical  Science. — The  extraordinary  activity  of 
resurrection-men,  and  the  no  less  extraordinary  circumstance 
of  a  medical  practitioner  lately  making  a  heartless  and 
indecent  bargain  with  a  female  before  accouchement ,  shew, 
what  has  been  long  felt  in  the  surgical  schools,  that  there 
are  now  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
subjects  for  dissection.  The  origin  of  these  difficulties 
is  very  curious.  A  celebrated  Body-sUatcher ,  who  was  the 
general  contractor  with  all  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  in 
London,  demanded  a  higher  price  for  each  subject.  The 
demand  was  resisted ;  and  a  new,  and  consequently  a 
bungling  set  of  fellows,  were  introduced  to  the  profession. 
The  public  were  very  soon  alarmed  by  repeated  detections, 
of  these  green  practitioners;  and  many  disgusting  specta¬ 
cles  were  in  consequence  exhibited,  which  startled  some  of 
the  best,  and,  with  becoming  deference  to  the  Philosophers 
of  the  dissecting  room,  some  of  the  wisest  feelings  ot  opr 
nature.  A  greater  vigilance  was  instantly  awakened,  and 
the  old  Procurer  turned  spy  and  informer.  To  illustrate 
the  extent  to  which  the  trade  was  carried,  we  have  only  to 
notice  that  this  man  made  a  large  fortune,  and,  besides,  had 
the  singular  good  luck  to  pounce  upon  the  field  ot  YVaterlod, 
like  another  vulture,  and  to  bring  away  as  many  teeth  as 
sold  to  the  dentists  for  20,000/.!  YVe  would  conclude  by 
advising  every  medical  pupil,  iipt  tube  too  querulous  about 
the  price  of  a  subject — to  shew  bis  ability,  not  by  the 
number,  but  by  the  precision  of  his  demonstrations ;  and 
above  all,  to  carry  to  that  most  instructive,  but  most  un¬ 
pleasant  preparation  for  his  future  life,  those  feelings  of  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman,  which  can  alone  distinguish  the 
researches  of  the  anatomical  school  from  the  brutalities  ot  a 
•laughter-house. 


Specimen  of  the  first  English  Translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  made  by  Dr.  IVickliffc ,  1360.—“  Matt.  viii.  23—27. 
And  wbanne  he  was  gone  up  into  a  litil  schip,  his  disciples 
sueden  him,  and  lo  a  greet  sterying  was  maad  in  the  see,  so 
that  the  schip  was  bilid  with  waivis,  but  he  slept:  and  his  j 
disciples  camen  to  him,  and  reisiden  him;  and  seiden,  Lord  I 
save  us:  we  perischen.  And  Ihsus  seiden  to  him,  what 
ben  ye  of  litil  feith  agast?  thanne  he  roos,  and  comtnandide 
to  the  vvyndcS  and  the  see,  and  a  great  pesiblenesse  was 
maad.  And  men  wondriden  and  seiden,  what  inaner  ^man 
is  he  tills,  for  the  wvndes  and  the  see  obeischen  to  lliill.  ’ 


(From  the  Album.)  J 

The  only  tale  which  we  shall  insert  in  the  present  Number 
is  one  very  commonly  reported  of  the  present  (late)  Marquis 
of  Londonderry;  and  is  given  on  the  authority  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  that  Nobleman  himself  related  it. — It  is  now 
more  than  twenty  years  since  Lord  Londonderry  was,  for 
the  first  time,  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  mansion  was  such  a  one  as  spectres  ate  fabled  to 
inhabit.  It  was  associated  with  many  recollections  of  historic 
times,  and  the  sombre  character  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
wildness  of  its  surrounding  scenery,  were  calculated  to  im¬ 
press  the  soul  with  that  tone  of  melancholy  and  elevation 
which,  if  it  be  not  considered  as  a  predisposition  to  welcome 
the  visitation  of  those  unearthly  substances  that  are  im¬ 
palpable  to  our  sight  in  momenta  of  less  hallowed  senti- 
tnent,  is  indisputably  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  ima¬ 
gination  is  most  readily  excited,  and  the  understanding  most 
favourably  inclined  to  grant  a  credulous  reception  to  its 
visions.  The  apartment  also  which  was  appropriated  to 
Lord  Londonderry  was  Calculated  to  foster  such  a  tone  of 
feeling.  From  its  antique  appointments — from  the  dark 
and  richly  carved  panels  of  its  wainscot — from  its  yawning 
width,  and  height  of  chimney — looking  like  the  open  en¬ 
trance  to  a  tomb,  of  which  the  surrounding  ornaments 
appeared  to  form  the  sculptures  and  the  entablature; — 
from  the  portraits  of  grim  men  and  severe-eyed  women, 
arrayed  in  orderly  procession  along  the  walls,  and 
scowling  a  contemptuous  enmity  against  the  degenerate 
invader  of  their  gloomy  bovvers  and  venerable  halls  ;  from 
the  vast,  dusky,  ponderous,  and  complicated  draperies 
that  concealed  the  windows,  and  hung  with  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  funereal  trappings  about  the  hearse-like  piece 
of  furniture  that  was  destined  lor  his  bed. — Lord  L.  on  enter¬ 
ing  his  apartment,  might  be  conscious  of  some  mental  de¬ 
pression,  and  surrounded  by  such  a  world  of  melancholy 
images,  might  perhaps  feel  himself  more  than  usually  in¬ 
clined  to  submit  to  the  influences  of  superstition.  It  is  not 
possible  that,  these  sentiments  should  have  hem  allied  to 
any  feelings  of  apprehension.  Fear  is  acknowledged  >o  be 
a  most  mighty  master  over  the  visions  of  the  imigination. 
It  can  “  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep” — and  they  do 
come,  when  it  does  call  for  them.  It  trembles  at  the  anti¬ 
cipation  of  approaching  evil,  and  then  encounters  in  every 
passing  shadow  the  substance  of  the  dream  it  trembled  at. 
But  such  could  not  have  been  the  origin  of  the  form  which 
addressed  itself  to  the  view  of  Lord  Londonderry.  Fear  is  a 
quality  th  it  was  never  known  to  mingle  in  the  character  of 
a  Stewart.  Lord  Londonderry  examined  his  chamber — lie 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  forms  and  faces  of  the  an¬ 
cient  possessors  of  the  mansion,  who  sat  upright  in  thei'- 
ebony  frames  to  receive  his  salutation  ;  and  then,  after  dis¬ 
missing  his  valet,  he  retired  to  bed.  His  candles  had  not 
been  long  extinguished,  when  he  perceived  a  light  gleaming 
on  the  draperies  of  the  lofty  canopy  over  bis  head.  Consci¬ 
ous  that  there  was  no  fire  in  the  grate — that  the  curtains 
were  closed — that  the  chamber  had  been  in  perfect  darkness 
but  a  few  moments  before,  he  supposed  that  some  intruder 
must  have  accidentally  entered  his  apartment;  and,  turning 
hastily  round  to  the  side  from  which  the  light  proceeded — 
saw — to  his  infinite  astonishment — not  the  form  of  any  hu¬ 
man  visiter — but  the  figure  of  a  fair  boy,  who  seemed  to  be 
garmented  in  rays  of  mild  and  tempered  glory,  which  beam¬ 
ed  palely  from  his  slender  form  like  the  faint  light  of  the  de¬ 
clining  moon,  and  rendered  the  objects  which  were  nearest 
to  him  dimly  and  indistinctly  visible.  The  spirit  stood  at 
some  shoit  distance  fiom  the  side  of  the  bed.  Certain  that 
his  own  faculties  were  not  deceiving  him,  but  suspecting  that 
he  might  be  imposed  upon  by  the  ingenuity  of  some  of 
the  numerous  guests  who  were  then  visiting  in  the  same 
house,  Lord  Londonderry  proceeded  towards  the  figure.  It 
retreated  before  him.  As  he  slowly  advanced,  the  form,  with 
egual  paces,  slowly  retired.  It  entered  the  vast  arch  of  the 
capacious  chimney,  and  then  sunk  into  the  earth.  Lord 
Londonderry  returned  to  his  bed,  but  not  to  rest ;  his  mind  j 
was  harassed  by  the  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  event 
which  had  occurred  to  him.  Was  it  real  ?  Was  it  the  work 
of  imagination  i  Was  it  the  result  of  imposture  r  It  was  all 
incomprehensible  !  He  resolved  in  the  morning  not  to  men-  j 
tion  the  appearance  till  he  should  have  well  observed  the 
manners  and  the  countenances  of  the  family;  he  was  con¬ 
scious  that,  if  any  deception  had  been  practised,  its  authors  ! 
would  be  loo  delighted  with  their  success  to  conceal  the 
vanity  of  their  triumph.  When  the  guests  assembled  at  the 
breakfast  table,  the  eye  of  Lord  Londonderry  searched  in 
vain  for  those  latent  smiles — those  cunning  looks — that  silent 
communication  between  the  parties — by  which  the  authors 
mid  abettors  of  such  domestic  conspiracies  are  generally  be¬ 
trayed  :  everything  apparently  proceeded  in  its  ordinary 
course.  The  conversation  flowed  rapidly  along  from  the 
subjects  a.Torded  at  the  moment,  without  any  of  the  con¬ 
straint  which  marks  a  party  intent  upon  some  secret  and 
more  interesting  argument,  and  endeavouring  to  alK’d  an 
opportunity  for  its  introduction.  At  last  the  hero  of  the  tale 
found  himself  compelled  to  mention  the  occurrences  of  the 
riight.  It  was  most  extraordinary — he  feared  that  he  should 
not  be  credited  :  and  then,  after  all  due  preparation,  the 
story  was  related.  Those  among  his  auditors,  who,  like 
himself,  were  strangers  and  visiters  in  the  house,  wereVer- 
tain  that  some  delusion  must  have  been  practised.  The 
family  alone  seemed  perfectly  composed  and  calm.  At  last 
the  gentleman  whom  Lord  Londonderry  was  visiting,  inter¬ 
rupted  their  various  surmises  on  the  subject  by  saying  : — 

”  llie  circumstance  which  you  have  just  recounted  must  na¬ 
turally  Appear  most  extraordinary  to  those  who  have  not  long 
been  inmates  of  my  dwelling,  and  are  not  conversant  with  1 
the  legends  connected  with  my  family  ;  to  those  who  are, 
the  event  which  has  happened  will  only  serve  as  the  corro¬ 
boration  of  an  old  tradition  that  long  hnsbeen  related  pf  the 
apartment  in  which  you  slept.  You  have  seen  the  Radiant 
■Boy  ;  and  it  is  an  omen  of  prosperous  fortunes.  I  would 
lather  that  this  subject  should  no  more  he  mentioned.” 


RELIGIOUS  SECTS. 

(From  the  Article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  just  published,  pm  a 
French  Work  “  The  History  of  the  Religious  Sects  "'hi eh 
have  arisen  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  M. 
Gregoire,  ex-Bishop  of  Blois,  & c.”) 

“  Concerning  the  Dunkers,  the’Shakers,  the  followers  of  the 
all  friend  Jemima,  and  other  wild  sects  in  America,  M„  Gre¬ 
goire  communicates  nothing  but  what  is  well  known  in  England 
from  books  of  travels,  and  the  common  sketches,  or  dicti¬ 
onaries,  of  religious  opinions,  which  are  in  every  person’s  hand. 
He  tells  us  indeed  of  an  Irishman  who,  under  the  inexplicable 
name  of  Shady  Hand,  preached  at  Boston,  and  held  all  his 
meetings  at  night,  without  candles,  because,  he  said,  he  was  the 
light,  and  all  other  light  was  useless  where  he  was  present.  Such 
a  preacher,  whether  knave  or  madman,  or  both,  was  soon  si¬ 
lenced,  by  the  proper  interference  of  the  magistrates.  He  has 
not  noticed  the  dancing  quakers,  who  reject  marriage,  nor  has 
he  mentioned  the  new  religious  exercise  of  jerking.  The  Jerks 
are  not  confined  to  a  peculiar  sect,  or  order,  like  spinning, 
quaking,  and  jumping.  They  are  described  by  an  eye-witness 
who  believes  that  they  are  permitted  by  the  Almighty  as  a 
means  for  awakening  and  convincing  the  unconverted. 

‘I  had  heard,’  says  Lorenzo  Dow,  4  of  the  jerks,  or  jerking 
exercise,  which  appeared  first  near  Knoxville,  in  August,  1804, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people.  As  I  doubted  the  reports, 

I  set  out  to  see  for  myself.  In  February,  1805,  I  preached,  to 
hundreds  more  than  could  get  into  the  Court-house,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  being  present;  about  150  appeared  to  have  the  jerking  exer¬ 
cise.  I  thence  rode  eighteen  miles  to  hold  a  night-meeting,  and 
had  about  twenty  Quakers  among  my  hearers  ;  but  their  usual 
stillness  was  interrupted,  for  abouta  dozen  of  them  had  the  jerks, 
as  powerful  as  I  had  seen,  even  to  making  them  grunt.  I  have 
seen  all  denominations  of  religion  exercised  with  the  jerks  ; 
gentleman  and  lady,  black  and  white,  young  and  old  without 
exception.  I  passed  a  meeting-house,  where  I  observed  the 
undergrowth  had  been  cut  away  for  a  camp-meeting,  and  from 
fifty  to  an  hundred  saplins  were  left,  breast-high,  on  purpose  for 
the  people  who  were  jerked  to  hold  by.  I  observed  where  they 
had  held  on,  they  had  kicked  up  the  earth,  as  a  horse  stamping 
does.  A  Presbyterian  minister  told  me,  that  while  he  was 
preaching  the  day  before  some  had  the  jerks,  and  a  young 
man  from  North  Carolina  attempted  to  mimic  them,  and  was 
soon  seized  with  them  ;  being  ashamed,  he  attempted  to  mount  his 
horse  and  be  off;  but  his  foot  jerked  so  that  he  could  not  put 
it  into  the  stirrup;  and  when  he  was  helped  on,  he  could  not 
sit  alone.’ 

The  symptoms  are  thus  described.  Persons  of  all  ages, 
(children  of  eight  years  old!)  of  all  colours,  conditions  and  de¬ 
nominations,  by  scores  and  hundreds  (at  some  meetings  more 
than  a  thousand  cases  have  occurred)  fall  to  the  ground.  Some 
feel  the  crisis  approaching,  4  their  hearts  swell,  their  nerves  re¬ 
lax,  and  in  an  instant  they  become  motionless  and  speechless, 
but  generally  retain  their  senses.  It  comes  upon  others  like  an 
electric  shock,  felt  in  the  great  arteries  of  the  arms  or  thighs;  | 
the  body  relaxes  and  falls  motionless ;  the  hands  and  feet  become 
cold ;  and  yet  the  pulse  is  as  formerly,  though  sometimes  rather  j 
slower.  Some  grow  weak,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand,  but 
do  not  lose  their  speech  altogether.  They  continue  in  that 
state  from  one  hour  to  twenty-four.  When  they  regain  their 
speech,  which  comes  to  them  gradually,  they  express  them¬ 
selves  commonly  in  the  following  manner — that  they  are  great 
sinners,  the  vilest  of  the  vile;  and  pray  earnestly  tor  mercy 
through  Christ.  Some  think  that  there  is  mercy  for  all  but 
them;  that  salvation  through  Christ  is  a  wonderful  salvation, 
but  will  not  be  applied  to  them.  They  often  continue  in  this 
State  several  days.  Many  have  not  yet  recovered,  so  that  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  will.  Others  recover  in  an  hour,  and 
speak  of  possessing  salvation  from  sin.  They  have  great  gifts 
in  prayer  and  exhortation,  which  they  often  perform  in  an  in¬ 
credible  manner.  Indeed  it  is  a  miracle  that  a  wicked  and 
thoughtless  sinner,  who  never  could  address  himself  to  an  au¬ 
dience  before,  should  rise  out  of  one  of  these  fits,  and  continue 
for  the  space  of  two  hours  recommending  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 
free,  willing,  and  all-sufficient.’ 

A  most  interesting  part  of  M.  Gregoire’s  work  relates  to 
ceitaiu  sects  upon  the  continent,  whose  adventures  and  even 
names  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  English  heresiographers 
He  tells  a  singular  tale  of  some  Pietists  from  Denmark  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  who,  in  the  year  1 734,  resolved  to  fly 
from  the  contagious  wickedness  of  the  world,  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  embarking  upon  the  Baltic,  sailed  towards  the  North  in 
quest  of  some  island,  where,  as  in  a  Goshen  of  their  own,  they 
might  be  safe.  They  cruised  in  search  of  Paradise  in  a  wrong 
latitude  ;  and' being  bad  sailors  and  soon  sick  of  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  were  glad  to  land  upon  a  small  island  near  Stockholm, 
where  they  were  permitted  to  settle,  and  where  their  descend¬ 
ants  still  subsist  under  the  name  of  Skevi-kare,  an  appellation 
given  them  from  a  domain  which  they  purchased. 

The  Hattemistes  and  Verschcristes,  M.  Gtegoire  tells  us,  are 
extinct.  They  existed  in  Holland,  where,  he  says,  they  proved 
the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  if  the  Devil  were  to  open  a  school 
in  that  country,  he  would  find  disciples.  They  are  accused  of 
having  taught  that  all  sins  are  imaginary  ;  and  that  if  there  be 
a  real  sin,  it  consists  in  believing  any  thing  that  is  sinful. 

The  Rhinsburghers,  or  Collegians,  who  sprang  up  in  the  same 
country,  arc  aiso  extinct.  They  seem  to  have  resembled  that 
sect  of  4  Freethinking  Christians5  which  has  separated  from  the 
church  for  the  mere  sake  of  separation,  holding  all  its  doctrines, 
but  rejecting  all  discipline.  No  other  profession  was  required 
from  the  members  than  a  belief  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah, 
and  that  theScripturcs  are  inspired. 

(  I  he  ex  bishop  has  not  included  among  the  Dutch  varieties 
the  inhabitants  of  Brock  near  Amsterdam,  which  Mr.  Forbes  (the 
author  cf  the  Oriental  Memoirs)  describes  as  the  most  singular 
a. id  whimsical  place  he  ever  beheld.  When  he  visited  Holland, 
during  the  peace  of  Atniens,  they  formed  a  society  of  their  own, 
consisting  of  about  a  thousand  persons,  who  had  the  whole  : 
village  to  themselves.  The- streets  are  not  broad  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  any  carriage,  and  are  paved  with  pale  bricks,  which  are  kept 
as  clean  as  the  floor  of  a  drawing-room.  The  houses,  about 
three  hundred  in  number,  are  entirely  insulated,  each  standing 
m  the  centre  of  a  little  garden,  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  fashion. 
Each  has  two  doors,  and  the  front  one  is  never  opened  but  for 
the  mariiage  or  the  funeral  of  its  owner.  When  a  stranger  is 
seen  in  the  village,  the  window-shutters  are  immediately  closed 
and  the  inmates  retire  to  the  backrooms,  so  that  not  a  human 
face  is  seen  there,  nor  a  sound  heard;  4  in  broad  day-light,’ 
says  Mr.  Forbes,  *  all  was  still  and  solitary  as  night.’  Of  course 
they  intermarry  among  each  other  ;  and  if  a  stranger  wins  the 


auu‘"',,su‘  °"eot  'he  damsels,  he  can  only  bbtain  her  tor-  | 

tune  by  consenting  to  settle  in  tne  place  and  conforming  to  its 
regulations.  Many  of  them  are  wealthy,  and  all  charitable,  i 

he  traveller  has -not  given  any  information  concerning  the  rise 
of  this  singular  society,  nor  of  their  tenets,  excepting  that  they 
suppose  this  kind  of  retirement  to  be  conformable  to  primitive 
Christianity.  They  carry  the  punctilios  of  cleanliness  even  be¬ 
yond  their  countrymen  ;  no  person  is  allowed  to  spit  in  the 
streets.  One  of  their  pastors,  perceiving  that  after  having  held 

the  cure  a  long  time  he  could  not  obtain  the  good  will  of  his 

parishioners,  and  not  being  conscious  of  any  error  or  deficiency 
in  himself,  ventured  at  length  to  inquire  the  reason  of  their 
apparent  dislike  to  him.  After  some  hesitation,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  replied,  Mynheer,  you 
area  learned  man;  you  speak  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  you  go 
into  the  reading-desk  with  your  shoes  on,  and  your  predecessor 
always  used  slippers  for  that  purpose,  which  you  will  find  in  a 
corner  of  the  vestry. 

A  branch  of  the  Mennonites  exists  in  Alsace,  descended  from 
those  who  were  banished  from  Switzerland  and  from  Stras¬ 
bourg,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  these  inoffensive  sec¬ 
tarians  paid  dearly  for  the  crimes  of  the  Anabaptists  at  Munster, 
though  no  person  testified  against  them  more  zealously  than 
Menno  himself.  M.  Gregoire  estimates  them  at  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  souls,  and  with  an  equitable  spirit,  the  more  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  in  so  bigoted  a  Romanist,  renders  justice  to  their  peace¬ 
able,  industrious,  and  virtuous  deportment.  They  reside 
mostly  in  the  department  of  Les  Vosges,  at  Salm,  formerly  the 
chief  place  of  a  petty  principality  so  called.  A  hamlet  of  that 
napie  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  them.  They  are  almost  all 
emfiloyed  in  agriculture,  and  particularly  excel  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  cattle  and  in  making  cheese.  Their  dress  is  as  peculiar 
as  that  of  the  Quakers,  and  more  picturesque, — they  use  neither 
buckles  nor  buttons,  and  let  the  beard  grow.  Maidens  wear 
the  hair  loose,  and  the  punishment  for  incontinence  is  to  have 
it  shorn,  and  publicly  to  ask  pardon  for  the  scandal  which  has 
thus  been  brought  upon  the  church.  Married  women  gather 
up  the  hair  and  bind  it  round  the  head.  Like  the  Quakers, 
they  scruple  at  taking  an  oath,  and  hold  it  unlawful  to  bear 
arms. 

With  regard  to  baptism  they  hold  a  middle  course,  and 
baptize  youth  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  by  sprinkling,  the 
person  thus  admitted  into  the  church,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  breast  and  answering  for  himself,  which  they  conceive  es¬ 
sential  to  the  sacrament.  Germany,  however,  affords  M. 
Gregoire  a  plentiful  crop  of  tares  during  the  period  which  his 
history  illustrates;  and  it  is  not  without  triumph  that  a  writer, 
who  regards  Luther  as  a  minister  of  evii,  comments  upon  the 
spawn  of  heresies  with  which  that  country  is  overrun.  Some  of 
these  partake  of  that  extravagance  which  manifests  itself  in  so 
many  ways  among  the  Germans.  The  Gichtelians,  or  An¬ 
gelic-brethren,  professed  to  live  like  the  Anaels,  who  are  nei¬ 
ther  married  nor  given  in  marriage  :■  they  abstained  from  all 
labour,  and  imagined  that  by  devoting  themselves  wholly  to 
contemplation,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  offering  themselves  a 
sacrifice  for  others,  they  renewed  the  priesthood  of  Melchi- 
sedeck,  and  entitled  themselves  to  the  appellation 
which  they  had  chosen.  Such  a  sect  was  not 
likely  to  maintain  itself  long.  Elias  Eller,  who  called  him¬ 
self  the  Father  of  Sion,  and  his  wife  the  Mother,  pretended 
that  the  Almighty  dwelt  in  him.  and  had  commissioned 
him  to  found  a  new  Church.  Such  is  the  credulity  of  mankind, 

that  no  quack  can  be  too  ignorant  to  obtain  followers,  no  poli¬ 
tical  charlatan  too  base  or  too  infamous,  no  religious  enthu¬ 
siast  too  insane.  Eller  is  said  to  have  been  more  knave  than 
madman.  He  attracted  a  number  of  dupes  to  Ronsdorf,  a  town 
then  newly  built  in  the  duchy  of  Berg;  they  erected  their 
houses  in  a  position  where  each  looked  to  the  dwelling  of  their 
prophet  and  teacher,  as  the  kebla  of  their  devotions;  and  he 
maintained  an  absolute  dominion  over  them  as  long  as  he 
lived,  by  making  himself  master  of  all  their  secrets,  for  which 
purpose  he  employed  some  as  spies  upon  others,  and  promoted 
convivial  meetings,  less,  M.  Gregoire  thinks,  from  any  love  of 
debauchery,  than  because  be  kept  his  own  head  cool  while  the 
wine  opened  the  hearts  of  his  credulous  believers.  The  sect 
|  died  with  him. 

Two  brothers,  by  name  Rohler,  natives  of  the  village  of 
Brugelen,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  set  themselves  up,  in  the 
year  1746,  as  the  Two  Witnesses  mentioned  in  the  Revelations, 
and  designated  a  girl  of  their  acquaintance  as  the  woman  who 
was  to  be  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  have  the  moon  under  her 
feet. 

A  German  gamekeeper,  Hans  Roscnfeld  by  name,  played  a 
more  daring  and  atrocious  part  in  Prussia  and  some  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  states.  He  declared  himself  the  Messiah  ;  affirmed 
that  Christianity  was  a  mere  deception,  and  all  its  priests  im¬ 
postors  ;  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  the  devil,  and  that  he 
himself  was  to  collect  the  four-and-twenty  elders,  wrest  the 
,  sword  from  this  infernal  sovereign,  and,  at  the  head  of  that 
council  of  twenty-four,  govern  the  world.  The  seven  seals  also 
were  to  beopeneil,  and  as  there  were  no  angels  to  open  them, 
this  impudent  impostor  required  his  dupes  to  lurni-sh  him  with 
seven  beautiful  girls,  who  were  to  act  in  their  stead,  and  who, 

(  till  the  time  should  come,  served  him  as  mistresses,  and  sup- 
j  ported  him  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  To  the  disgrace  of  the 
|  government  under  which  he  lived,  this  fellow  continued 
this  life  during  twenty  years,  with  no  other  interruption  than 
that  of  a  short  imprisonment  now  and  then;  and,  such  is  the 
credulity  of  mankind,  he  found  believers.  At  length  he  was 
brought  to  justice  in  a  manner  not  less  remarkable  than  the  im¬ 
posture  itself.  A  man  who  was  completely  infatuated  by  his 
I  promises,  and  had  actually  given  up  three  of  his  daughters  to 
the  villain’s  pleasure,  became  at  last,  not  undeceived  concerning 
him,  but  out  of  patience  that  he  was  not  put  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  good  things  which  he  expected  when  Rosenfeld 
|  should  take  possession  of  the  government  of  the  world  ;  and  in 
this  humour  he  went  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  the  devil,  in  the  hope  of  provoking  him  so  to  act  against 
the  false  Messiah  as  might  force  him  to  fulfil  his  predictions. 
Frederic  on  this  occasion  behaved  well ;  he  ordered  proceedings 
to  be  instituted  against  Rosenfeld,  and  the  impostor  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  wbipt,  and  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  fortress  of 
Spandau;  the  fellow  appealed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  the 

sentence  was  mitigated;  not  satisfied  with  this,  a  further  ap¬ 
peal  was  made  to  the  king,  apparently  in  the  hope  that  he 
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OLD  CHINA. 

{From,  the  London  Magazine ,  just  published.) 

I  have  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for  old  china.  When  I 
go  to  see  any  great  house,  I  inquire  for  the  china  closet,  and  next 
for  the  picture  gallery.  1  cannot  defend  the  order  of  prefe¬ 
rence,  but  by  saying,  that  we  have  all  some  taste  or  other,  of  too 
ancient  a  date  to  admit  of  our  remembering  distinctly  that  it  was 
an  acquired  one.  I  can  call  to  mind  the  first  play,  and  the 
first  exhibition,  that  I  was  taken  to  ;  but  I  am  not  conscious 
of  a  time  when  china  jars  and  saucers  were  introduced  into  my 

nn'irrinjitirm.  * 


I  had  no  repugnance  then— why  should  I  now  have  ?— to 
those  little,  lawless,  azure-tinctured  grotesques,  that  under  the 
notion  of  men  and  women,  float  about,  uncircumscribed  by  any 
element,  in  that  world  before  perspective— a  china  tea-cup.  1 

I  like  to  see  my  old  friends— whom  distance  cannot  diminish 
—figuring  up  in  the  air  (so  they  appear  to  our  optics), vet  on  terra 
firma  still — for  so  we  must  in  courtesy  interpret  that  speck  of 
deeper  blue,  which  the  decorous  artist,  to  prevent  absurdity,  has 
made  to  spring  up  beneath  their  sandals. 

I  love  the  men  with  women’s  faces,  and  the  women, 
if  possible,  with  still  more  womanish  expressions. 

Here  is  a  young  and  courtly  Mandarin,  handing  tea  to  a  lady 
from  a  salver — two  miles  off.  See  how  distance  seems  to  setoff  re¬ 
spect  !  And  here  the  same  lady,  or  another — for  likeness  is 
identity  on  tea-cups — is  stepping  into  a  little  fairy  boat,  moored 
on  the  hither  side  of  this  calm  garden  river,  with  a  dainty  minc¬ 
ing  foot,  which  in  a  right  angle  of  incidence  (as  angles  go  in  our 
world)  must  infallibly  land  her  in  the  midst  of  a  flowery  mead 
— a  furlong  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  strange  stream  ! 

Farther  on— if  far  or  near  can  be  predicated  of  their  world — 
see  horses,  trees,  pagodas,  dancing  the  hays. 

Here— a  cow  and  rabbit  couchant,  and  co-extensive — so  ob¬ 
jects  show,  seen  through  the  lucid  atmosphere  of  fine  Cathay  ! 

I  was  pointing  out  to  my  cousin  last  evening,  over  our  Hy¬ 
son,  (which  we  are  old  fashioned  enough  to  drink  unmixed  still 
of  an  afternoon)  some  of  these  speotesa  miractila  tfpon  e  set  of 

extraordinary  old  blue  china  (a  recent  purchase)  which  vve 
were  now  for  the  first  time  using  ;  and  could  nothelp  remarking, 
how  favourable  circumstances  had  been  to  us  ot  late  years,  that 
we  could  afford  to  please  the  eye  sometimes  with  trifles  of  this 

sort _ when  a  passing  sentiment  seemed  to  over-shade  the  brows 

of  my  companion.  lain  quick  at  detecting  these  summerclouds  in 
Bridget.  ,  .  . 

“I  wish  the  good  old  times  would  come  again,  she  said, 
i  “when  we  were  not  quite  so  rich.  Ido  not  mean  that  I  want 
!  to  be  poor  ;  but  there  was  a  middle  state;”— so  she  was  pleased  to 
ramble  on, — “  in  which  I  am  sure  we  were  a  great  deal  happier. 
A  purchase  is  but  a  purchr.se,  now  that  you  have  money  enough 
and  to  spare.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  a  triumph.  When  we 
Coveted  a  cheap  luxury  (and,  O!  how  much  ado  1  had  to  get 
you  to  consent  to  it  in  those  times  !)  we  were  used  to  have  a  de¬ 
bate  two  or  three  days  before,  and  to  weigh  tlly,.: /iq^and  against, 
and  think  what  we  might  spare  out  of,  ai/a  o  e  could 

hit  upon,  that  should  bean  equivalent.  A  t.-c'ng  was  worth 
buving  then,  when  we  felt  the  money  that  we  paid  for  it. 

«  1),,  you  remember  the  brown  suit,  which  you  made  to  hang 
upon  you,  till  all  your  friends  cried  shame  upon  you,  it  grew 
so  thread-bare— and  all  because  of  that  folio  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  which  you  dragged  home  late  at  night,  from  Barker’s 
in  Covent-garden  ?  Do  you  remember  how  we  eyed  it  for  weeks 
before  vve  could  make  up  our  minds  to  the  purchase,  and^had 
not  come  to  a  determination  till  it  was  near  ten  o’clock  of  the 
Saturday  night,  when  you  set  off  from  Islington,  fearing  you 
should  be  too  late— and  when  the  old  bookseller  with  ^some 
grumbling  opened  his  shop,  and  by  the  twinkling  taper  (ior  he 
was  sitting  bedwards)  lighted  out  the  relict  from  his  dusty  trea¬ 
sures— and  when  you  lugged  it  home,  w  ishing  it  were  twice  as 
cumbersome — and  when  you  presented  it  tome — and  when  we 
were  exploring  the  perfectness  of  it  (collating  you  called  it)— 
and  while  1  was  repairing  some  of  the  loose  leaves  vvith  paste, 
which  your  impatience  would  not  suffer  to  be  left  till  day  break 
—was  there  no  pleasure  in  Being  a  poor  man  ?  <-r can  those  neat 
black  clothes  which  you  wear  now,  and  are  so  careful  to  keep 
brushed*  sinCe  we  have  become  rich  and  Apical,  give  you 
half  the  honest  vanity  with  which  you  flaunted  it  about  in  that 
over-worn  suit — your  old  corbeau— for  Four  or  five  weeks  Jonger 
than  you  should  have  done,  to  pacify  your  conscience  for  the 
mighty  sum  of  fifteen — or  sixteen  shillings  was  it  i— a  great 
affair  we  thought  it  then — which  you  had  lavished  on  the  old 
folio  ?  Now  you  can  afford  to  buy  any  book  that  pleases  you, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  you  ever  bring  me  home  any  nice  old  pur- 

i  chases  now'.  ; 

“  When  you  came  home  vvith  twenty  apologies  for  laying  out 
a  less  number  of  shillings  Upon  that  print  after  Lionardo,  w  hich 
we  christened  the  ‘  Lady  Blanch  ;  ’  when  you  looked  at  the  pur¬ 
chase,  and  thought  of  the  money — and  thought  of  the  money, 
arid  looked  again  at  the  picture— was  there  no  pleasure  in  being 
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a  poor  man  ?  Now,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  into 
Colnaghi’s  (as  W —  calls  it)  and  buy  a  wilderness  of  Lionardos. 
Yet  do  you  ?  .  , 

“  Then,  do  you  remember  our  pleasant  walks  to  Lnfield,  and 
Potter’s  Bar,  and  Waltham,  when  we  had  a  holyday— holydays, 
and  all  other  fun,  are  gone,  now  we  are  rich— and  the  little 
hand-basket  in  which  I  used  to  deposit  our  day  s  fare  ot  savory 
cold  lamb  and  salad — and  how  you  would  pry  about  at  noon-tide 
for  some  decent  house,  where  w'e  might  go  in,  and  produce  our 
store— only  paying  for  the  ale  that  you  must  call  for— and  specu¬ 
late  upotl  the  loofcs  of  the  landlady;,  and  whether  she  was  li  'e  y 
to  allow'  us  a  table-cloth, — and  wish  for  such  anotner  holiest  host¬ 
ess,  as  Izaak  Walton  has  described  many  a  one  on  the  pleasant 
banks  of  the  Lea,  when  he  went  a  fishing— and  sometimes  t  ley 
would  prove  obliging  enough,  and  sometimes  they  would  look 
grudgingly  upon  us — but  we  had  cheerful  looks  still  for  one 
another,  and  would  eat  our  plain  food  savorily,  scarcely  grudg¬ 
ing  Piscator  his  Trout  Hall?  Now,  when  we  go  out  a  day  s 
pleasuring,  which  is.  seldom  moreover,  vve  rule  part  ot  tne  w'  y 
— and  go  into  a  fine  inn,  and  order  the  best  ot  dinners,  never 
debating  the  expense — which,  after  all,  never  has  halt  tne  re  is 
of  those  chance  country  snaps,  when  we  were  at  the  mercy 

uncertain  usage,  and  a  precarious  welcoml?.  , 

“  You  are  too  proud  to  see  a  play  ady  where  riow  i 
pit  or  boxes.  Do  you  remember  where  it  was  vve  nsec  -  * 
when  we  saw  the  Battle  of  Hexham,  and  the  Surren 
Calais,  and  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  in  the  Children  in  trie 
Wood — when  vve  squeezed  out  our  shillings  a- piece  to  s 
or  four  times  in  a  season  in  the  one-shilling  gaileiy  w  y 


iuui  umus  in  d  season  in  u»c  uuc.  ,  anfj 

felt  all  the  time  that  you  ought  not  to  have  broug  _ 

more  strongly  1  felt  obligation  to  you  ior  having  ii[hon 
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and  the  pleasure  was  the  better  fora  little  shame  a 
the  curtain  drew  up  what  cared  wqtoj  ouf  place  111  .  .  ’ 

or  what  mattered  it  where  we  were  sitting;  when  .  £1  » 

were  vvith  Rosalind  in  Arden,  of  ^:tlr  'Arioia  '  is  • ,  f 
Illyria?  You  used  to  say,  that  the  gallery  was  the  -  1  ‘ , 

’  '  -that  the  relish  of  such  extiini 
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enjoying  a  play  socially- 
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the  company  vve  met  there,  not  being  in  general  readefsof 
plays,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  more,  and  did  attend,  to  what, 
was  going  on,  on  the  stage— because  a  word  lost  would  have 
been  a  chasm,  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fill  up. — 
With  such  reflections  we  consoled  our  pride  then— and  I  appeal 
i  to  you,  whether,  as  a  woman,  I  met  generally  with  less  atten- 
j  tion  and  accommodation,  than  I  have  done  since  in  more  ex¬ 
pensive  situations  in  the  house?  The  getting  in  indeed,  and  the 
crowding  up  those  inconvenient  staircases,  was,  bad  enough, — 
but  there  was  still  a  law  of  civility  to  women  recognised  to  quite 
as  great  an  extent  as  vve  have  ever  found  it  in  the  other  pas¬ 
sages — and  how  a  little  difficulty  overcome  heightened  the  snug 
seat,  and  the  play,  afterwards!  Now  vve  can  only  pay  our 
money,  and  walk  in.  You  cannot  see,  you  say,  in  the  galleries 
now.  I  am  sure,  we  saw,  and  heard  too,  well  enough  then — 
but  sight,  and  all,  I  think,  is  gone  with  our  poverty. 

“  There  was  pleasure  in  eating  strawberries,  before  they  be¬ 
came  quite  common — in  the  first  dish  of  peas,  while  they  were 
yet  dear — to  have  them  for  a  nice  supper  a  treat.  What  treat 
can  vve  have  now?  If  we  were  to  treat  ourselves  now — that  is, 
to  have  dainties  a  little  above  our  means,  it  would  be  selfish  and 
wicked.  It  is  the  very  little  more  that  we  allow  ourselves  be¬ 
yond  what  the  actual  poor  can  get  at,  that  makes  what  I  call  a 
treat — when  two  people  living  together,  as  vve  have  done,  now 
and  then  indulge  themselves  in  a  cheap  luxury,  which  both  like  ; 
while  each  apologises,  and  is  willing  to  take  both  halves  of  the 
blame  to  his  single  share,  I  see  no  harm  in  people  making 
much  of  themselves  in  that  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  give 
them  a  hint  how  to  make  much  of  others.  But  now — what  I  i 
mean  by  the  word — we  never  do  make  much  of  ourselves. 
None  but  the  poor  can  do  it.  I  do  not  mean  the  veriest  poor  of  j 
all,  but  persons  as  vve  were,  just  above  poverty. 

“  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say,  that  it  is  mighty  plea-  j 
sant  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  all  meet— and  much  ado  we 
used  to  have  every  Thirty-first  Night  of  December  to  account  | 
for  our  exceedings — many  a  long  face  did  you  make  over  your 
puzzled  accounts,  and  in  contriving  to  make  it  out  how  we  had 
spent  so  much — or  that  we  had  not  spent  so  much — or  that  it  was 
impossible  we  should  spend  so  much  next  year — and  still  we 
found  our  slender  capital  decreasing — but  then,  betwixt  ways, 
and  projects,  and  compromises  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  talk 
of  curtailing  this  charge,  and  doing  without  that  for  the  future — 
and  the  hope  that  youth  brings,  and  laughing  spirits  (in  which 
!  you  were  never  poor  till  now),  we  pocketed  up  our  loss,  and  in 
1  conclusion,  with  ‘lusty  brimmers’  (as  you  used  to  quote  it  ont 
of  hearty  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton,  as  you  called  him),  we  used  to 
welcome  in  the  ‘coming  guest.’  Now,  we  have  no  reckoning 
at  all  at  the  end  of  an  old  year — no  flattering  promises  about  the 
new  year  doing  better  for  us.” 

Bridget  is  so  sparing  of  her  speech  on  most  occasions,  that 
when  she  gets  into  a  rhetorical  vein,  1  am  careful  how  I  inter¬ 
rupt  it.  1  could  not  help,  however,  smiling  at  the  phantom  of 
wealth  which  her  dear  imagination  had  conjured  up  out  of  a 
clear  income  of  poor  —  hundred  pounds  a  year.  “  It  is  true  we 
were  happier  when  we  were  poorer,  but  vve  were  also  younger, 
my  cousin.  I  am  afraid  we  must  put  up  with  the  excess,  for  if 
vve  were  to  shake  the  superflux  into  the  sea,  we  should  not  much 
mend  ourselves.  That  we  had  much  to  struggle  with,  as  vve 
grew  up  together,  vve  have  reason  to  be  most  thankful.  It 
strengthened,  and  knit  our  compact  closer.  We  could  never 
have  been  what  we  have  been  to  each  other,  if  we  had  always 
had  the  sufficiency  which  you  now  complain  of.  The  resisting 
power — those  natural  dilations  of  the  youthful  spirit,  which  cir¬ 
cumstances  cannot  straiten — with  us  are  long  since  passed  away. 
Competence  to  age  is-  supplemental  youth;  a  sorry  supple¬ 
ment  indeed,  but  I  fear  the  best  that  is  to  be  had.  We  must 
ride,  where  we  formerly  walked;  live  better,  end  lie  softer — and 
shall  be  wise  to  do  so — than  vve  had  means  to  do  in  those  good 
old  days  you  speak  of.  Yet  could  you  aiA  1  once  more  walk 
!  our  thirty  miles  a  day — could  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  again 
j  he  young,  and  you  and  I  be  young  to  see  them —could  the  good 
!  old  one  shilling  gallery  days  return — they  are  dreams — my  cou¬ 
sin,  now — but  could  you  and  I  at  this  moment,  instead  of  this 
I  quietargument  by  our  well-carpeted  fire-side,  sitting  onthislux- 
1  urious  sofa — be  once  more  struggling  up  those  inconvenient 
|  staircases, pushed  about,  and  squeezed,  and  elbowed  by  the  poorest 
rabble  of  poor  gallery  scramblers — could  I  once  more  hear  those 
anxious  shrieks  of  yours — and  the  delicious  Thank  God,  we  are 
safe,  which  always  followed,  when  the  top-most  stair,  conquered, 
let  in  the  first  light  of  the  whole  cheerful  theatre  down  beneath 
1  us — I  know  not  the  fathom  line  that  ever  touched  a  desoent  so 
deep  as  1  would  be  willing  to  bury  more  wealth  than  Croesus 

had,  or  the  great  Jew  R - >■ is  supposed  to  have,  to  purchase  it. 

And  now  do  just  look  at  that  merry  little  Chinese  waiter  holding 
j  an  umbrella,  big  enough  for  a  bed-tester,  over  the  head  of  that 
|  pretty  insipid  balf-Madona-ish  chit  of  a  lady  in  that  very  blue 
j  summer  house/’  Euaj 

Last  Moments  of  the  Mother  of  Bonaparte. — The 
evening  preceding  her  death,  she  called  together  all  her 
household.  She  was  supported  on  white  velvet  pillows;  her 
bed  was  crimson  damask,  and  in  the  centre^hung  a  crown 
decorated  with  flowers.  The  whole  of  the  apartment  was 
lighted  in  grand  style.  She  called  her  servants,  one  after 
another,  to  Her  bedside,  who  knelt,  and  kissed  her  extended  | 
hand,  which  was  skinny,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
rings.  'To  her  chief  Director  of  Finances,  Jifan  Berosa,  she 
said,  “Juan,  my  blessing  go  with  thee  and  thine!”  To 
Maria  Belgrade,  her  waiting  maid,  she  said,  Go  to  Jerome, 
he  will  take  care  of  thee.  When  my  grandson  is  Emperor  ! 
of  France  he  will  make  thee  a  great  woman.”  She  then  ] 
called  Col.  Darlev  to  her  bedside;  he  bad  attended  her  in  all 
her  fortunes,  and,  in  Napoleon’s  will,  bad  assigned  him  a 
donation  of  14,000/.  “You,”  said  she,  “  have  been  a  good 
friend  to  me  and  my  family;  1  have  left  you  what  will  make 
you  happy.  Never  forget  my  grandson  ;  and  what  he  and 
you  may  arrive  at  is  beyond  my  discerning;  but  you  will 
both  be  great!”  She  then  called  in  all  junior  servants,  and 
with  a  pencil,  as  their  names  were  called,  marked  down  a 
sum  of  money  to  he  given  to  each.  They  were  then  dis¬ 
missed,  and  she  declared  that  she  had  done  vvith  the  world, 
and  requested  water.  She  washed  her  hands,  and  laid  down 
upon  her  pillow'.  Her  attendants  found  her  dead,  with  her 
hand  under  her  head,  and  a  prayer-book  upon  her  breast. 
Thus  perished  the  mother  of  one  who  has  been  a  meteor  on 
earth,  and  a  blazing  star  to  direct  others!  She  had  some 
amiable  qualifies;  and,  considering  that  her  rise  from 
poverty  to  wealth  was  so  rapid,  her  way  of  conducting 
her  sell,  and  proud  manner,  may  be  pardonable.  She  did 
much  good  /rom  ostentation;  and  died  regretted  for  what  she  i 
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MAX  IMS, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BALTASAR  GAR- 
CIAN,  A  SPANIARD. 

“  On  the  scarcity  of  supereminent  men.” 

It  is  said  there  is  only  one  phoenix  in  the  world.  Through¬ 
out  a  century  we  seldom,  see  an  extraordinary  General,  a 
perfect  orator,  or  a  truly  wise  man  ;  and  even  several  ages 
have  passed  without  producing  a  good  King.  You  find  me¬ 
diocrity  generally,  but  transcendency  is  rare,  since  it  re¬ 
quires  perfection.  The  more  exalted  the  order  of  ideas,  the 
less  frequently  are  they  found.  Many  have  added  to  their 
names  the  epithet  Great,  in  imitation  of  Alexander,  and 
other  heroes,  but  have  vainly  usurped  it,  since  without  ac¬ 
tions  the  voice  of  the  people  is  merely  a  breathing  vapour. — 
There  are  but  few  Senecas ;  and  Fame  has  placed  in  her 
temple  only  one  Apelles. 

“  On  change  of  character.” 

It  has  been  observed,  that  man  changes  his  character 
every  seven  years.  Should  it  be  in  improvement  it  would 
be  very  well.  During  the  first  seven  years  of  life  reason  be¬ 
gins  to  dawn.  Let  every  change  advance  him  towards  per¬ 
fection.  He  ought  to  notice  these  natural  stages,  and  grow 
better  and  better  every  term.  Man,  in  different  periods  of 
his  existence,  has  been  likened  to  the  following  animals  : — 
At  twenty,  a  peacock  ;  at  thirty,  a  lion  ;  at  forty,  a  camel ; 
at  fifty,  a  serpent ;  at  sixty,  a  dog  ;  and  at  seventy,  a  monkey. 

|  The  following  allegory  is  not  inapt  to  the  subject.  Man 
believing  himself  worthy  of  immortality,  on  viewing  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  nature,  inquired  of  Jupiter  how  long  he  had 
to  live.  Jupiter  replied,  when  he  created  all  the  animals, 
including  man,  he  proposed  to  give  them  thirty  years  exist¬ 
ence.  The  inquirer  was  astonished  to  find  that  a  work  like 
himself  should  be  suffered  to  perish  so  soon,  and  that,  his  life 
would  fade  like  a  flower.  He  considered  it  very  strange  he 
should  no  gooner  come  into  existence,  than  be  compelled  to 
leave  it  again,  without  fully  enjoying  the  delights  of  creation, 
after  having  just  sipped  the  sweets  ;  hereupon  he  cried  in 
a  supplication,  ‘  I  implore  thee,  O  Jupiter,  if  my  prayer  he 
not  contrary  to  thy  ordinances,  that  since  these  animals,  the 
ass,  the  dog,  and  the  monkey,  unworthy  thy  favour,  have  re¬ 
fused  twenty  years  of  their  term  of  existence,  which  thou 
hast  bestowed,  not  knowing  the  good  accorded,  because  | 
reason  has  been  denied  them,  I  intreat  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  be  pleased  to  grant  me  that  portion  allotted  them,  in 
order  that  I  may  adore  thee  more  and  fulfil  my  duties  better. 
Jupiter  deeming  the  demand  rational,  acceded  to  it ;  but  he 
decreed  that  after  man  had  lived  his  thirty  years,  he  should 
then  commence  the  twenty  years  given  up  by  the  ass,  and 
that  during  that  period  he  should  be  employed  in  performing  j 
that  animal’s  ofiice,  by  working  and  carrying  the  necessary  i 
articles  for  his  living.  From  fifty  to  seventy  he  decreed 
man  should  live  the  life  of  a  dog,  barking  and  growling,  as 
though  he  was  oppressed  with  sorrows,  and  that  he  should 
be  incapable  of  true  enjoyment  during  these  twenty 
years.  And  that  the  last  period  from  seventy  to 
ninety  he  should  finish  his  existence  by  leading  the  mon¬ 
key’s  life,  imitating  the  defects  of  nature.  How  truly  does 
j  man  fulfil  his  destiny!  We  behold  him,  when  advanced  in, 
life,  desirous  of  appearing  young ;  we  witness  his  tricks 
his  follies  in  his  dress  and  manners,  but,  above  all,  his  sem¬ 
blance  of  extreme  youth  *. 

“  Never  act  under  the  influence  of  anger.” 

Let  him  who  is  not  master  of  himself  do  nothing,  for  an¬ 
ger  banishes  reason  ;  but  let  him  have  recourse  to  a  prudent 
man  for  council'.  Those  who  see  others  play  are  better 
judges  of  the  game  than  the  gamesters  themselves,  because 
their  passions  are  not  engaged.  When  we  feel  ourselves 
borne  onwaid  by  emotions,  it  would  be  better  to  sound  a 
retreat.  A  Spartan  once  told  a  slave  that  he  would  beat  him  ; 
well,  were  he  not  enraged  against  him.  Let  us  not  encou¬ 
rage  anger,  lest  in  a  moment  of  fury  we  should  be  guilty 
of  an  act  that  might  occasion  much  sorrow  and  deep  repent¬ 
ance  for  its  commission 

*  This  is  by  no  means  the  fact  with  respect  to  most  elderly  persons 

Caper-Cutting. — On  the  island  of  Malta  the  Caper-Tree 
grows  wild  in  great  plenty,  and  is  particularly  abundant  on 
the  walls  of  Lavalette,  where  much  fruit  is  annually  pro¬ 
duced,  which,  since  the  capture  of  the  island,  has  been  the 
undisputed  perquisite  of  the  Officer  in  command  of  the  En¬ 
gineers.  Some  considerable  time  ago,  the  officer  command¬ 
ing  that  corps  complained  to  the  Governor,  stating  that  the 
trees  were  cut  down  and  the  fruit  carried  away  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  begging  the  Governor  to  issue  an  order  for  the 
protection  of  what  he  conceived  to  he  his  lawful  property ; 
upon  which  that  old  facetious  Gentleman  gave  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ludicrous  order: — “Whereas  it  has  been  reported  to 
me  by  the  Officer  commanding  the  Engineers,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lavalette  have  for  some  time  past  destroyed  the 
fruit  and  cut  down  the  caper-trees  hanging  on  the  outside  of 
the  walls  of  the  garrison  ;  it  is  the  command  of  the  Governor, 
that  no  one  in  future  cut  capers ,  either  on  the  top  or  sides  of 
the  walls,  except  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding  the 
Engineers.  Any  one  found  cutting  liis  capers  on  the  walls, 
after  this  notification,  will  be  confined  in  the  black  hole  for 
the  first  offence;  and,  for  a  repetition  of  so  flagitious  an  act, 
the  next  capers  they  cut  will  be  their  own ,  at  the  tail  of  a 
calash,  to  the  tune  of  a  cat  o'nine  tails.” 

Hear,  Hear  ! — The  exclamation,  “Hear,  hear,  hear!”  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  reports  of 
speeches  in  the  newspapers,  surprised  me  much,  the  effect 
being  quite  different,  from  what  I  expected.  A  modest, 
genteel  “  Hear,  hear !”  is  first  heard  from  one  or  two  voices — - 
others  join — more  and  more  crescendo — till  at  last  a  wild, 
tumultuous,  and  discordant  noise  pervades  the  whole  House, 
resembling  very  nearly  that  of  a  flock  of  frightened  geese ; 
rising  and  falling,  ending  and  beginning  again,  as  the 
orator  happens  to  say  any  thing  remarkable. — Journal  of  a 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BALTASAR  - 
GARCIAN. 

“  On  Judgment  and  Penetration.” 

The  judicious  and  penetrating  man  masters  every  object ; 
he  encounters.  He  sounds  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  deep  : 
he  understands  the  capacities  of  men  perfectly,  and  has  only 
to  see  a  man  in  order  to  know  him.  A  good  judgment  is  the 
master-key  to  the  hearts  of  others.  Ignorance  would  do 
well  to  retire  before  it  into  the  sanctuary  of  silence,  and  hy¬ 
pocrisy  into  the  whitened  sepulchre.  The  man  of  penetra-  \ 
tion  instantly  distinguishes  the  appearance  from  the  reality  ; 
he  pries  into  the  very  inmost  recesses,  and  stops  not  at  the 
.sui  face;  he  deciphers  the  intentions  and  the  ends,  for  he 
I  carries  with  him  the  master-key  to  unlock  all  secrets.  De¬ 
ception,  but  still  less  ignorance,  have  rarely  Dean  able  to 
boast  being  triumphant.  Tacitus  has  attained  a  proud  pre¬ 
eminence  in  his  singular  histoiical  records,  and  Seneca  has 
been  justly  esteemed  for  his  writings  on  common  occur¬ 
rences,  in  consequence  of  their  judgment  and  penetration. 
Although  the  vulgar  man  may  be  malicious,  he  is  never  ju¬ 
dicious  ;  and  although  he  may  speak  of  many  things,  his 
!  conversation  will  betray  his  want  of  understanding.  The 
approbation  of  a  man  possessing  a  sound  judgment,  is  worth 
I  all  the  acclamations  of  a  multitude.  Plato  called  Aristotle 
all  his  school ;  and  Antigonus,  the  philosopher  Zeno,  all  the 
capital  of  his  fame.  Be  guarded,  and  discriminate  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  censure  and  evil-speaking,  for  the  one  has 
indifference  for  its  foundation,  the  other  malice.  This  apho¬ 
rism  enjoins  not  the  discreet  man  to  be  satirical,  but  to  be 
correct  in  his  opinion  ;  he  is  net  to  condemn  all  things 
equally — neither  is  he  to  approve  all. 

“  Sympathize  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  great.” 

Sympathy  is  the  Polar  star  which  guides  to  heroism.  One 
hero  loves  another;  Nature  has  thus  given  a  secret  instinct 
to  those  whom  she  wishes  to  conduct  to  heroism.  There 
is  a  feeling  between  hearts  and  minds,  and  the  effects  aris¬ 
ing  thence  are  attributed  by  the  vulgar  to  some  unknown 
power.  This  sympathy  remains  not  at  esteem,  but  advances 
to  good  wishes,  and  proceeds  until  it  reaches  attachment;  . 
it  persuades  without  words,  it  obtains  without  recom¬ 
mendation. 

“  Do  not  tell  a  falsehood,  but  do  not  speak  the  whole 

truth.” 

“  La  verdades  verde,”  says  the  Spanish  proverb — that 
is,  tiuth  is  tart  ;  from  which  we  may  understand  that  it  is 
necessary  to  sweeten  it,  lest  the  palate  should  be  offended. 
The  Countess  of  Aranda  said  that  truth  should  not  he  spoken 
to  Princes  with  respect  to  their  dignity  and  situation. 
Nothing  requires  more  circumspection  than  truth,  for  it  is 
like  bleeding  at  the  heart  (to  use  a  strong  figurative  expres¬ 
sion),  otherwise  she  will  bring  forth  a  wicked  daughter’s 
hatred.  There  is  need  of  ns  much  address  in  speaking  the 
truth  fas  ’in  knowing  how  to  keep  it  secret;  for  truth  is 
not  imprudent,  consequently  the  wise  man  vviil  keep  it 
hidden  when  there  is  danger  in  its  exposure.  But  on  the 
other  hand  a  single  falsehood  might  prove  the  loss  of  a  good 
name.  Falsehood  passes  like  bad  money,  and  the  utterer 
of  it  like  the  forger. 

“  A  little  boldness  may  answer  as  good  an  end  as  much 

skill.” 

Do  not  form  so  high  a  conception  of  men  as  may  b( 
productive  of  timidity  when  in  their  presence.  Let  not  th< 
imagination  devour  the  heart.  Some  appear  men  of  great  ink 
portance  until  we  come  into  their  society,  and  then  the  com 
munication  soon  undeceives.  No  one  goes  beyond  the  strai 
limits  imposed  upon  mankind.  Every  one  has  his  exten 
marked;  some  as  to  intelligence,  others  as  to  genius.  Dig, 
nity  gives  a  seeming  authority,  but  it  seldom  happens  tha 
personal  qualities  bear  it  fully  out. 

The  imagination  represents  things  greater  than  they  an 
in  themselves,  and  is  only  corrected  after  being  frequent! 
deceived.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  not  becoming  in  ignoranc 
to  be  bold,  neither  should  the  heart  be  afraid,  for  if  a  degre 
of  boldness  be  serviceable  to  one  who  has  not  much  in  for] 
mation,  it  is  still  more  advantageous  to  him  who  is  gifte 
I  .  i.h  a  clear  and  comprehensive  understanding. 

Advantages  of  Gibbets. - Two  highwaymen  werj 

crossing  Hounslow,  when  one  of  them  observed  a  gibbet  j 
“<J»rse  these  gibbets,”  said  he,  “if  it  were  not  for  them 
our’s  would  he  the  best  trade  in  the  world.”  “  You  are  :  I 
fool,”  cried  the  other,  “there’s  nothing  better  for  us  thail 
gibbets :  for  were  it  not  for  them,  every  person  would  tun  ! 
highwayman,  and  we  should  be  mined." 

I 

Ashton-unwer-Line,  Feb.  6,  1823. — Messrs.  Newtoiw 
and  Bromley  I  present  you  with  my  bill  for  horse-docterl  j 
ing  and  will  particularize  all  my  trouble,  I  have  had  wit  111  ■ 
them — with  Blucher  I  had  much  trouble  in  roic oiling  liini ■ 
in  two  places  gave  him  drinks  took  his  shoes  off  bled  hiif  | 
at  Toe  bled  him  in  the  inside  of  his  thigh  ran  up  and  doic\\ 
the  fields  in  getting  herbs  which  1  boiled  and  made  therij 
into*  baths  to  bath  him  with  took  him  and  led  him  to  _Brou?/)| 
Edge  near  Mossley,  after  that  I  gave  him  many  balls — till 
horse  at  present  I  have  on  hand  to  cure  I  have  had  i  f 
days  and  the  drugs  which  I  use  for  him  are  in  particular 
dear  as  the  plaster  on  his  leg  at  present  cost  me  8 d  I  cure  1, 
Bang-up’s,  mouth;  theirs  Joes  horse  which  was  Harr 
Lees’s  I  took  his  shoe  off  examined  his  foot  made  it  ui 
then  set  it  on  again, — drew  it  in  two  places  examined 
and  put  a  poultice  on  it 

To  drugs  and  nails  .  15  Q 

To  loss  of  time  and  trouble  ...  1  0  0 


Settled  S - 1 T - 

N.B.  Gibson  did  not  do  so  much  for  Jack  Ogden’s  hors; 

fnr  10  wounds. 


*  '  FRIENDSHIP  FOUNDED  ON  VANITY  '  'j 

BY  M.  L’ABBeTe  BOUFLERS 

If  friendship  were  formed  through  esteem,  although  it 
mi^ht  not  produce  in  the  heart  that  excitement  which  new 
pleasures  yield,  when  they  owe  their  origin  to  taste  vet 
there  never  would  be  reason  to  repent  of  the  connection. 
Many  take  their  friends  by  chance,  as  though  choice  was 
quite  indifferent.  It  would  seem  from  their  conduct  that 
this  sacred  engagement,  on  which  so  much  of  the  happiness 
©f  life  is  built,  is  contracted  in  society,  because  others  have 
their  friends  selected  in  the  same  manner.  A  friend  is  bar- 
gained  for  as  a  house  is  bought,  where  the  individual  pur¬ 
chasing  has  no  intention  of  residing :  as  there  are  different 
kinds  of  riches,  so  there  are  different  sorts  of  attachment. 
Lords  and  Petit-maitres  have  their  mistresses,  whnm  they 
do  not  love,  but  being  fashionable,  they  are  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  possess.  Thus  men  of  the  world  have  their  friends 
around  them,  that  they  may  also  be  fashionable.  Some  se¬ 
lect  a  friend  because  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  they 
equally  divide  the  light  troubles  which  devour  them.  Others 
take  friends,  believing  their  merit  or  talents  entitle  them  to 
consideration  and  weight :  the  degree  ofreputation  in  which 
these  persons  are  held  by  the  world  alone  determines  the 
choice.  Since  vanity  is  the  only  object,  provided  that  is  satis¬ 
fied,  they  are  content;  and  Damon  is  as  delighted  in  being 
able  to  boast  of  the  friendship  of  Lycander,  who  writes 
beautiful  poetry,  as  any  Fop  is  in  having  the  reputation  of 
being  intimate  with  an  admitted  beauty;  the  pleasure  of  each 
is  of  the  same  kind,  for  neither  of  them  has  any  other  object 
in  the  acquaintance  than  vanity.  There  is  nothing  more  com¬ 
mon  than  the  desire  of  having  celebrated  friends ;  a  reputa¬ 
tion  being  thereby  acquired,  and  it  is  the  only  reputation 
which  many  enjoy.  Our  passions,  however,  are  sufficiently 
interested  to  cover  the  feeling  under  the  semblance  of  friend-  ! 
ship ;  and  vanity  having  this  deceitful  aspect,  often  receives 
that  homage  which  only  ought  to  be  paid  to  virtue. 

Poets  and  Poetry. — It  is  only  through  early  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  thought,  that  men  become  poets.  Of  that  which 
they  have  all  their  lives  been  ruminating  upon,  they  have 
ideas  more  vivid  than  other  people’s;  and  by  giving  those 
ideas,  with  all  the  force  of  language  tliey  can,  they  write 
poetry.  This  is  true  of  more  than  poets  professed.  Old 
Isaac  Walton,  the  sole  employment  of  whose  life  was 
angling,  has,  without  knowing  it,  written  a  poetical  pastoral, 
more  natural  than  Slienstone  or  Cunningham,  more  simple 
than  Gesner,  and  more  sincere  than  Thomson.  Nay,  some 
of  the  books  of  the  old  pharrnacopolists,  especially  under  the 
head  of  “  Cordial  Waters,”  from  a  habit  of  observing,  or  1 
imagining,  and  minutely  describing,  the  effects  of  these  1 
“  distilments”  upon  the  nervous  system,  are  as  poetical,  here 
and  there,  as  any  thing  in  Dr.  Armstrong.  If  we  look  over 
the  extensive  catalogue  of  English  poetry,  we  shall  find  it  to 
be  a  set  of  oddities  versified.  T  he  poets  are  a  sort  of  harmo¬ 
nious  quizzes,  and  their  poems  are  tinctured  throughout 
with  their  particularities  of  disposition, — the  ideas  arising 
from  the  pursuits  of  life,  nay  from  the  very  diseases  of  the 
writers.  There  is  no  selection  of  subject;  what  they  felt 
keenly  and  saw  strongly,  they  have  made  poetry  of.  A 
sharp  physiologist  might  trace  out  the  constitution,  profes¬ 
sion,  and  usual  residence  of  a  poet,  from  his  works  only. 
Lord  Byron,  who  has  travelled,  tells  about  Gondolas, 
Mantillas,  comboloios,  gazelle  eyes,  mosques,  and  latticed 
windows.  The  head  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  lives  amongst 
lakes  and  mountains,  is  filled  with  rocks,  clouds,  leech- 
gatherers,  pedlars,  daffodils,  and  water-lilies.  Mr.  Crabbe, 
whose  clerical  functions  have  made  him  familiar  with 
vestries,  work-houses,  and  the  whole  economy  of  a  country 
parish,  in  lieu  of  the  rocks  and  rills  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  has 
extracted  poetry  out  of  the  stony  hearts  of  church- wardens, 
and  the  scanty  stream  of  parish  charity.  We  have  poems 
about  ships  and  about  religion — about  steam-engines  and 
j  hydraulic  presses — about  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing — 
about  war  and  waltzing — about  astronomy  and  gastronomie 
— about  bees  and  silk-worms— and  siphilis  and  spleen,  and 
diseases  in  general — about  playing  at  whist  and  at  chess, 
and  smoking  tobacco,  and  making  sugar-wine,  and  cider, 
and  liquid  blacking.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  human 
pursuit  that  has  not  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  introduced 
into  poetry;  and  the  obliquities  and  excellences  of  the 
human  mind  have  each  had  about  an  equal  share  in 
j  imparting  interest  to -its  pages. 

Funeral  Sermons. — Speaking  of  the  frequency  of  these 
formerly,  and  their  present  disuse,  a  late  writer  says — “  Even 
such  a  character  as  the  infamous  Mother  Creswell ,  the  pro¬ 
curess,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  must  have  her  Funeral 
Sermon.  She,  according  to  Granger,  desired  by  will  to 
have  a  sermon  preached  at  her  funeral,  for  which  the  preacher 
was  to  have  10/.,  but  upon  the  express  condition  that  lie  only 
spoke  well  of  her.  A  preacher  was  with  some  difficuylt 
found,  who  undertook  the  task.  Me,  after  a  sermon  preached 
on  the  general  subject  of  morality,  and  the  good  uses  to  be 
made  of  it,  concluded  by  saying — ‘  lly  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
it  is  expected  I  should  mention  her,  and  say  nothing  hut 
what  is  well  of  her.  All  I  shall  say  of  her,  therefore,  is 
this : — .she  was  born  well,  she  lived  well,  and  she  died  well, 

|  for  she  was  born  with  the  name  of  Creswell,  she  lived  in 
Clerkcntodl ,  and  she  died  in  Bridewell." 

j  A  Curiosity.— A  Scotch  Paper  contains  the  following 
J  letter  from  an  Attorney.  We  quote  it  as  an  example 
j  sharp  practice,  which  vve  hope  is  peculiar  to  our  iiok  lCi  !k 
!  neighbours:—  ,  , 

“  To  Postage  of  a  Letter  sent  per  Berwick  /  ost  ■ 

“Sia — I  am  directed  to  issue  an  action  anainst  youi  g‘>0(  *  • 

Morrow  morning,  unless  the  above  sum  ol  one  penny, 
with  Us,  fid.  the  expenses  of  ibis  application,  be  paid  to  me, 

0o  clock  to-innrrrtw  ”  _ _ 


r  ON  THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  IVORLDLY  MEN 

BY  M.  L’ABBEDE  BOUFLERS. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  mankind  by  their  conversation,  we 
should  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  universe  was  only  a  society 
of  friends,  since  everybody  boasts  of  having  some;  but  the 
term  friendship  is  grossly  abused,  and  the  feeling  which  the 
sentiment  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  excite,  is  sadly 
prostituted,  and  connections  have  often  no  other  foundation 
than  vice.  What,  indeed,  are  the  motives  of  these  pretended 
attachments  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  In  youth  it 
is  the  taste  for  pleasure,  and  often  even  libertinism ;  but 
in  this  union,  the  friend  is  the  least  interesting  object,  and 
generally  is  only  had  recourse  to  as  a  confidant,  or  an  appro¬ 
ver,  or  a  companion  to  participate  in  follies  and  vices.  In 
ripe  manhood  interest  and  ambition  are  the  principal  con¬ 
nections  which  unite  men  together.  Timocrates  wishes  to 
have  his  daughter  married  to  the  son  of  Polidores  ;  the  latter 
is  very  rich,  and  the  former  possesses  but  little  pnperty,  yet 
he  is  well-born.  In  order  to  execute  his  purpose  he  culti¬ 
vates  the  acquaintance  of  Polidores,  and  pretends  to  have  all 
the  painful  solicitudes  of  real  friendship ;  but  so  far  from 
having  the  proper  feelings  which  constitute  friendship,  should 
Polidores  form  an  alliance  for  his  son  with  any  other  than 
Timocrates’  daughter,  from  that  moment  all  the  estimable 
qualities  which  were  suposed  to  exist  in  Polidores  instantly 
vanish.  Another  man  learns  that  an  individual  of  whom  he 
scarcely  knows  the  name,  is  on  friendly  terms  with  a  Minis¬ 
ter  ;  he  uses  every  artifice  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and 
having  accomplished  it,  in  a  very  short  time  we  perceive  him  I 
offering  all  the  exterior  marks  o friendship,  whilst  his  heart  | 
is  wholly  unconcerned  amid  the  appearances  of  the  most 
tender  attachment.  Another  looks  upon  a  person  holding 
a  public  situation  as  the  most  worthy  object  of  his  regard, 
and  to  use  the  expression  of  a  certain  wit,  “  is  the  born- 
friend  of  every  Comptroller-General.” 

There  are  men  who  are  certainly  gifted  with  great  fore¬ 
sight,  whose  minds  seem  to  penetrate  into  the  obscurity  of 
the  future,  and  extend  to  a  knowledge  of  whatever  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  discovered.  Their  sagacity  shows  them  thatswe/i 
a  man  will  become  great  one  day,  and  may  contribute  to 
help  them  in  their  fortunes  ;  when  they  have  been  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  this  fact,  they  weigh  well  their  ambitious  and 
interested  notions,  and  they  establish  themselves  as  his 
friends;  they  spread  abroad  his  praise,  and  insinuate  he  is 
dearer  to  them  than  any  one  ;  they  follow  him  every  where, 
and  make  him  believe  they  have  the  most  tender  friendship 
for  him  ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  deceive  an  indi 
vidual,  since  it  is  accomplished  by  merely  flattering  his  self- 
love.  It  may  happen  that  sometimes  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  others  we  sincerely  respect  them,  we  do  actually 
persuade  ourselves  into  the  sentiment. 

This  picture,  although  faithfully  drawn,  perhaps  may 
I  strike  many  as  the  bitter  remarks  of  a  misanthrope,  who  j 
sheds  around  him  the  gall  which  he  himself  has  imbibed  ;  but 
1  appeal  to  those  who  are  wearied  with  the  vexations  of  the 
world,  or  to  those  who  have  either  retired  from  it  in  dis¬ 
gust,  or  because  they  are  sufficiently  skilful  to  discern  its 
grievances,  and  are  anxious  to  flee  from  them.  I  again  re¬ 
peat,  that  1  will  appeal  to  them.  Methinks  they  will  agree 
with  me,  that  true  friends  are  rarely  found  ;  that  the  frivo¬ 
lity  which  reigns  in  the  world — the  little  regard  to  manners 
— the  torrent  of  pleasures  which  bears  onward  its  votaries — 
all  concur  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  render  it  incapable  of 
a  sentiment  that  requires  all  its  energy  to  produce  fruit 
worth  having.  How  can  vve  procure  a  friend  amid  the  whirl¬ 
wind  of  business  ;  there  is  neither  leisure  to  study  his  charac¬ 
ter  or  disposition,  nor  even  is  there  time  to  be  in  his  society 
We  run  continually  forward  without  knowing  why  or  where¬ 
fore;  futile  ideas  are  following  each  other  as  rapid  as  the 
moments  of  time,  and  the  day  seems  too  short  for  con¬ 
cluding  all  the  trifles  which  the  morning’s  dawn  presented.  ! 
If  it  were  possible  for  friendship  to  be  born  amidst  all  til -se 
distractions,  it  would  be  stifled  in  its  birth.  The  wise  man 
can  alone  give  it  an  asylum  worthy  its  attention ;  but  the 
wise  man  is  too  prudent,  not  to  retreat  from  the  dangers  his 
virtues  would  be  exposed  to,  in  his  communication  with  the 
world  ;  .consequently  he  avoids  entering  into  those  solemn 
engagements. 

Singular  Grant. — It  is  said  that  King  John  gave  the 
manors  of  Sutton  and  Pottone,  in  Bedfordshire,  now  the 
property  of  Sir  Montague  Burgoyne,  to  that  gentleman’s 
ancestors  by  the  following  rhyming  grant,  said  to  be  pre¬ 
served  in  Arches,  Doctors’  Commons: — 

“  I  John  of  Gaunt 
Do  give  and  graunt 
Unto  Roger  Burgoyne 
And  the  heirs  of  his  loine 
Bolh  Sutton  and  Potton 

Until  the  world's  rotten  L”  1 

(From  the  Literary  Register.) 

A  French  Gentleman  extolling  the  fertility  of  his  own 
language,  in  words  that  implied  a  likeness  to  the  thing  sig- 
I  nified,  and  asserting  its  superiority  in  this  point  over  the 
j  English,  proposed  the  following  lines  to  the  late  Dr.  Wallis, 
by  way  of  challenge 

“  Quand  un  cordier,  cordant,  veut  corder  une  corde  ; 

Pour  Ha  corde  corder,  trois  cordons  it  accordc  ; 

Mais  si  un  ties  cordons.de  la  corde  decorde. 

Le  cordon  decordant  fait  Recorder  la  corde.” 

The  Doctor  immediately  translated  this  by  the  first  four 
of  the  to1  lowing;  and  to  show  the  superior  application  of  the 
English  language,  added  the  other  eight  lines  : — 

“  When  a  twister  a  twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist. 

For  twisting  his  twist  he  three  twines  doth  entwist; 

But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist. 

The  twine  that  uutwisteth  untwisteth  the  twist. 

Untwirling  the  twine  that  untwisteth  between. 

He  twirls  withfhis  twister  the  two  in  a  twine  ; 

Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine. 

He  twitching  the  twine  he  had  twined  in  twain. 

The  twain  that  in  twining  before  in  the  twine. 

As  twines  were  entwisted  he  now  doth  untwine, 

’Twixtthe  twain  intertwisting  a  twine  more  between, 

He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twine.” 


I 


REGAL  WILLS  AND  MONUMENTS. 

The  great  Sobieski,  when  asked  in  the  last  extremity 
to  make  his  will,  laughed  in  the  face  of  the  Bishop, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  most  roundabout  method 
to  make  the  proposal.  “  The  misfortune  ot  royalty,”  said 
the  King,  recollecting  bimself,  “  is,_  that  we  are  not 
obeyed  while  we  are  alive ;  and  can  it  he  expected  we  j 
should  be  obeyed  after  we  are  dead?”  Elective  kings 
have  not  the  power,  and  the  sovereigns  of  uncultivated 
northern  nations  have  not  the  idea  of  making  provision  for 
heirs,  even  though  they  are  to  sink  at  once  into  a  private 
rank.  The  Kings  of  England  wanted  no  such  monitor ; 
but  either  from  motives  ot  justice  or  contrition,  or  in  a 
mistaken  zeal  to  save  their  souls  by  a  momentary  good 
deed,  appear  to  have  been,  most  of  them,  ready  enough 
to  engage  in  this  “  last  great  act  of  a  wise  man’s  life.” 
The  utmost' of  their  ability  was  to  dispose  of  their  great 
treasures  among  their  relations,  servants,  or  ecclesiastics. 

William  the  Conqueror  bequeathed  kingdoms  : — 

He  gaf  hi*  eldest  son  Normandy, 

And  to  the  «eeond  Rngelond  truly ; 

To  the  thirdde  his  goods  menable. 

This  was  held  ferme  and  stable.  (1) 

The  rest  of  his  bequests  consisted  of  a  distribution  of  all 
his  wealth  among  the  churches,  clergy,  and  the  poor,  the 
precise  sums  which  he  gave  to  each  being  set  down  by 
notaries  from  his  mouth,  on  his  deathbed,  where  he  made 
a  long  and  pathetic  Speech  about  his  affairs  and  successors  | 
in  his  different  dominions.  He  was  particularly  liberal  to 
the  clergy  of  Mantes,  whose  churches  he  had  burnt.  1  he 
stately  monuments  of  himself  and  his  queen  (destroyed  by 
the  Hugonots  in  the  civil  wars  of  France,  15b_)  aie  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  modern  altar  tombs,  which  are  engraven  m 
Ducarel’s  “  Anglo  Norman  Antiquities,”  where  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  description  of  the  original  monuments  erected  by 
his  son  William  Rufus.  . 

The  premature  death  of  W  illiam  Rufus  did  not  give  him 
time  to  make  any  testamentary  disposition.  His  tomb  in 
Winchester  cathedral  met  with  the  same  treatment  as  his 
father’s,  in  our  late  civil  wars,  being  opened  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  who  stole  from  thence  the  remains  of  a  cloth  of 
gold,  a  ring  set  with  rubies,  said  to  he  worth  5001.  and  a 
small  silver  chalice.  The  monument,  as  now  remaining, 


is  engraven  in  Rapin’s  England.  _ 

Henry  I.  ordered  his  natural  son  Robeit,  to  take  oU,UUUI. 
out  of  the  treasure,  in  his  custody,  atFalaise,  and  to  distri¬ 
bute  gratuities  and  pay  among  his  servants'  and  soldiers  ; 
and  directed  his  body  to  be  carried  and  buried  in  Reading- 
Abbey,  which  he  had  founded.  This  King  died  at  St. 
Denys,  in  the  castle  and  forest  of  Lions,  in  Normandy, 
Dec.  4,  1135.  His  monument  was  destroyed  with  his 
abbey,  at  the  dissolution,  and  there  are  not  now  the 
smallest  remains  of  it. 

Stephen  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  make  any  bequests.  The  kingdom  was 
settled  for  him,  the  moment  the  right  heir  was  able  to 
assert  his  claim.  He  died  at  Dover,  Oct.  25,  1154.  His 
own,  and  his  Queen’s  body,  and  it  is  thought  also,  that  of 
his  son,  were  torn  out  of  their  graves  at  Faversham  Abbey, 
where  they  were  buried,  at  the  dissolution,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  the  lead  of  their  coffins. 

Henry  II.  gave  money  to  monks,  nuns,  and  convents, 
With  a  recapitulation  of  which  his  whole  will  is  filled. 

Sex  thousand  roarke  tille  acres  did  he  send, 

Ageyn  his  coinyng  thidere,  bi  marchandz  so  he  ivend  ;  (2) 

Fifty  thousand  marcs  had  he  lent  abbeis, 

That  wer  in  pouerte,  up  thans  for  to  reise  ; 

Alle  that  was  gyven,  and  before  hand  lent, 

That  was  not  in  cofre,  who  he  mad  testament. 


i 


When  Richard  I.  was  pronounced  past  recovery  of  his 
wound,  1199,  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother  John  his 
kingdom  of  England,  and  all  his  qthcr  territories,  and 
made  all  present  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  He 
ordered  that  his  castjes  sjiould  be  delivered  to  him,  and 
three  parts  of  his  treasure ;  and  all  his  jewels  he-  devised 
to  his  nephew,  Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany;  and  directed 
that  the  remaining  fourth  x>f  his  treasures  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  his  servants  and  the  poor.  He  directed 
and  moche  almesse  was  gyven  to  poure  peple  by  the  way, 
that  his  brains,  his  blood,  and  his  bowels,  should  be  buried 
at  Charron  (Chaluz),  his  heart  at  Rouen,  and  his  body  at  j 
Font  Evrard,  at  the  feet  of  his  father.  He  died  at  Gison, 
April  6,  1199. 

John’s  will  does  little  more  than  direct  that  his  body 
shall  be  buried  at  St.  Mary  and  S.  Wulstan’s,  at  Worcester, 
where  it  was  accordingly  interred  in  1216.  His  tomb, 
with  his  effigy,  is  still  in  fine  preservation  there,  and  is 
engraved  in  Rapin’s  England.  Some  years  since  the  body 
was  discovered  in  a  stone  coffin,  tolerably  well  preserved, 
an  account  of  which  circumstance,  with  a  print,  was  pub¬ 
lished.  The  dress  and  body  appeared  nearly  perfect,  but 
the  skull  and  face  were  broken. 

Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  and  III.  by  their  respective 
wills,  principally  gave  money,  jewels,  household  furniture, 
and  charitable  legacies.  Their  monuments  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  are  well  known.  There  is  no  will  of  Edward  II. 
who  was  murdered  on  the  25th  of  January,  1326,  and  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  monastery,  now  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Gloucester. 


The  unhappy  Richard  II.  in  whose  reign  it  seems  to 
have  been  first  allowed  by  authority  of  Parliament  to  our 
Kings,  their  heirs,  and  successors,  to  make  their  wills,  and 
have  them  duly  executed  makes  his  testament  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  at  the  eve  of  a  revolution  which  he 
little  suspected.  He  was  first  buried  in  the  church  of 
Abbots  Langley,  in  Hertfordshire,  but  removed  thence,  by 
Henry  V.  to  Westminster ;  who  sent,  says  Caxton,  “to 
the  freres  of  Langeley,  and  let  take  his  body  oute  of  the 
erthe  agene,  and  did  bring  it  to  Westinynster,  in  a  riall 
j  chear,  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  baners  of  divers 
armes  about,  and  all  the  hors  that  drew  the  chear  were 
tiapped  in  blake,  and  bedenwith  divers  armes,  and  many 


a  torche  brennyng ,  by  the  wey  till  he  came  to  Westmyn-  - 
s  ei  ;  and  there  lie  let  make  him  a  riall  and  a  solempne 
enterement,  and  buried  liymby  Queen  Anne  hys  wyfe,  as 
his  own  desire  was,  on  the  farther  side  of  Seint  Edwardes 
•shrine,  in  the  abbey  of  Seint  Petres  of  Westinynster, 
where  he  caused  iiii  tapers  to  brenne  perpetually  aboute 
his  body.  On  whose  soul  God  have  mercy.  Amen.” 

Henry  IV.  weakly  hoped  to  expiate  his  usurpation  of 
Richard’s  throne,  as  well  as  the  enormities  of  his  own 
reign,  by  “  passing  the  grete  see,  and  so  forth  to  Jheru- 
salem,  and  ther  to  have  ended  his  lyfe ;  but  God  visited 
him  so  sone  with  infirmitie  and  grete  siknesse,  that  he 
might  not  well  endure  no  while,  so  fervently  he  was  take 
and  brought  in  bed  at  Westmynstre,  in  a  faire  chambre. 

And  as  he  lay  in  his  bed,  he  asked  his  chamberlayne  what 
they  called  that  chamber  that  he  lay  ynne  ?  And  he  an¬ 
swered  and  said,  Jhrlm.  And  than  he  said  that  the  pro- 
phesie  said  that  lie  sholde  make  an  ende  and  die  in  Jheru- 
salem.  And  then  he  made  him  re dy  unto  God,  and  dis¬ 
posed  all  his  wyle,  and  sone  after  he  died,  and  was  carried 
by  water  from  Westmynstre  in  a  barge  vnto  Faversham.” 

His  monument,  with  the  figures  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
is  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  (to  which  he  was  afterwards 
removed),  opposite  to  that  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

He  confesses  his  sins  in  his  will  with  all  the  contrition  he 
had  need  of.  “  I,  Henry,  sinful  wretch,  be  the  Grace  of 
God,  Kyng  of  England  and  of  France,  and  Lord  of  Ire¬ 
land — being  in  my  hole  mynd — bequethto  Almighty  God 
my  sinful  soul,  the  whiche  had  never  been  worthy  to  be 
man  but  through  hys  mercy  and  hys  grase  ;  whiche  lyfe  I 
have  mispendyd,  whereof  I  put  me  wholly  in  his  grase  and 
his  mercy,  for  to  teek  me  to  hym  ;  the  body  to  be  beried  in 
the  Church  at  Canterbury,  Ac.  And  also  I  thank  all  my 
lordis  and  trew  peple  for  the  trewe  servise  that  they  have 
done  to  me,  and  y  ask  hem  forgiveness  if  I  have  misen- 
treted  hem  in  any  wyse  ;  and  als  far  as  they  have  offended 
me  in  wordis  or  in  deedis  in  any  wyse,  I  pray  God  forgeve 
hem  hit,  and  I  do.” 

Henry  V.  expresses  all  the  anxiety  of  a  wealthy  country 
gentleman  about  his  “  lordships  and  manoirs,  landes,  tene¬ 
ments,  rentes  and  services.”  This  Monarch,  after  a  short 
but  glorious. reign  of  nine  years,  five  months,  and  fourteen 
days,  according  to  the  Chronicler  just  quoted,  “  wexed 
silce  at  Boys  de  Vyncent ;  and  whan  he  saw  he  shold  deye,  1 
he  made  his  testemens  and  ordeyed  many  thynges  nobly 
for  his  soule,  and  devouteley  resseyved  all  the  rightes  of 
Holy  Churche,  in  so  ferforth  that  whan  he  was  enoynted, 
he  Said  the  service  with  the  priste  ;  and  at  the  vers  of  the 
psalm  ‘Miserere  mei  Deus,’  that  was  begyn  ‘  f£c  Due  in 
bona  voluntate  tua  Syon  vt  edificeuter  morir  Jhrlm,’  he 
bad  taric  there,  and  said  thus — ‘  O,  good  Loud,  thou 
knowest  that  myne  entent  hath  bene  and  yet  is,  if  I  myght 
lyve,  to  reedfie  the  walis  of  Jheiusalein.’  And  there  the  ; 
preeste  proceeded  forth  and  made  an  ende ;  and  anone 
after,  this  moste  noble  Prince  and  victorious  Kyng,  flour 
in  his  time  of-Christen  ChiValrie,  yaf  his  soule  into  the 
hondes  of  God,  and  deide  and  made  an  ende  of  his  naturell 
life  at  the  said  Bois  de  Vincent,  beside  Paris,  the  xxxvi 
yere  of  his  age.  On  whos  soule  God  have  mercy,  A.” 

The  funeral  he  describes  in  the  following  terms : — “  And  | 
thenne  was  the  body  embalmed  and  cered,  and  leide  in  a  i 
riall  char,  and  an  ymage  like unto  him  was  leide  upon  the  j  | 
corps,  upon  wiche  Rivers  baners,  and  horse  covered  riche  j  j 
with  harness  of  England  and  France,  and  also  with  the  j 
;  armes  of  Seint  Edward,  Seint  Edmunde,  and  othir;  and  ; 
wyth  grete  multidude  of  torchis;  with  whom  wente  the 
Kyng  of  Scotland,  and  many  othir  Lordis,  which  accom)  | 
panyd  the  body  till  it  come  into  Westinynster,  by  London, 
in  England.  And  in  every  towne  by  the  way,  he  -had  so- 
lempnely  his  Dirige  on  the  evene,/and  masse  on  the  morne. 
And  the  vij  day  of  November,  after  the  corps  was  brought  ' 
through  London  with  grete  reverence  and  solempnitee  to  i 
Westmynster,  where  he  now  lieth.  It  was  worshipfully 
buried,  and  after  was  leyd  on  his  tombe  a  ryall  ymage  like 

to  himself,  of  silver  and  gilt,  which  was  made  atte  cost  of  |  1 
Queen  Katherine.” 

Henry  VI.  after  having  been  twice  deposed  and  impri-  j 
soned  in  the  Tower,  was,  in  1472,  assassinated  it  is  said  by  j 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  He 
devotes  his  will  entirely  to  the  planning  and  foundation  of  I 
his  two  colleges  of  Cambridge  and  Eton.  He  was  first 
buried  at  Chertsey  Abbey,  then  removed  to  Westminster, 
and  afterwards  to  Windsor,  where  he  was  finally  buried, 
but  no  monument  remains  to  his  memory. 

Edward  IV.  it  clearly  appears  from  the  register  at  Lam¬ 
beth,  made  a  will,  but  it  has  never  yet  come  to  light;  per¬ 
haps  it  was  intentionally  destroyed  after  the  usurpation  of  , 
his  brother  Richard  III.  He  died  of  a  quartain  ague  at  ’ 
his  palace  at  Westminster,  9th  April  1483,  in  the  42d  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  22dof  his  reign,  just  on  the  eve  of  a 
war  with  France;  and  was  buried  at  Windsor  in  the  new  || 
chapel  which  he  had  there  founded,  where  his  magnificent  » 
monument  of  steel,  still  remains.  An  account  of  the  dis-  • ! 
covery  of  his  body  some  years  since,  with  that  of  his  j 
Queen,  with  plates  representing  the  appearance  of  the 
bodies,  vault,  &c.  is  printed  by  the  Antiquarian  Society; 
and  in  the  Archaeologia  is  a  short  account  of  his- funeral. 
The  expense  of  it  was  estimated  at  14961.  I/s.  lid. 

The  unfortunate  Edward  V.  was  barely  proclaimed  King  J 
when  he  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower.  His  uncle  Richard 
III.,  who  is  generally  charged  with  his  death,  after  a  tur¬ 
bulent  reign  of  two  years  and  two  months,  came  to  a  de-  . ' 
served  end  in  Rosworth  field. 

Henry  VII.  (with  whom  we  shall  close  the  list),  like  his 
predecessor  Henry  VI.,  confines  the  directions  of  his  will  j 
chiefly  to  the  foundation  of  his  chapel,  and  religious  ob-  '  I 
servances.  The  latter  are  abundantly  numerous."  And  that 
his  soul  might  rest  in  peace,  though  notwithstanding  he 
appears  in  these  to  have  taken  every  ^precaution  that  poor  I 

n)  Robert  of  Gloucester’s  Rhyming  Chronicle.^ 

L<  _ .....a  or  thought. 


ner  could  take,  he  requested  10,()UU  masses  should  be  said 
the  monasteries  of  London,  and  its  neighbourhood  for 
repose  ;  1,500  in  honour  of  the  Trinity;  2,500  in  ho- 
ir  of  the  five  wounds  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  •  2  500 
:he  five  joys  of  our  Lady  ;  450  to  the  nine  orders’of’an- 
s  ;  150  to  the  honour  of  the  patriarchs  ;  600  to  the 
elve  Apostles,  amf  2,300  to  the  honour  of  All  Saints, 
died  at  Richmond  Palace,  April  4,"  1509.  Leland  (Ad- 
on  to  Collectanea),  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of 
funeral  procession,  which  was  magnificent  in  the  ex- 
me.  On  Wednesday,  May  9,  after  laying  in  state,  his 
ly  was  conveyed  into  a  car  covered  with  black  cloth  of 
d,  drawn  by  seven  great  coursers,  covered  with  black 
ret,  garnished  with  escutcheons  of  fine  gold,  with  his- 
?ies  on  it  apparalled  in  his  Parliament  robes,  with  the 
wn  on  the  head,  and  sceptre  and  ball  in  the  hands,  laid 
cushions  of  gold,  and  environed  with  banners  of  arms 
all  his  dominions,  titles,  and  genealogies.  A  great 
nber  of  prelates  praying,  with  his  servants  and  others 
mourning  before  the  body,  and  nine  of  the  King’s 
ichmen,  and  about  600  torches  followed  it.  In  this 
er  it  was  attended  to  St.  George’s-fields,  Southwark, 
sre  it  was  met  by  the  religious  of  all  sorts  in  and  about 
city,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons, 
Jack,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
ied.  To  render  the  scene  more  sublimely  grand,  the 
f  on  each  side  was  lined  by  children  holding  burning 
ers ;  these  with  the  flashes  of  great  torches,  whose 
rays  darting  in  every  direction  upon  glittering  ob¬ 
is  ind  embroidered  copes,  showing  the  solemn  pace, 
ifted  eyes,  and  mournful  countenances,  must  have 
ined  a  noble  picture ;  while  the  slow  monotonous  notes 
the  chaunt,  mixed  with  the  sonorous  tones  of  great 
Is,  and  the  firing  of  minute-guns  in  all  directions,  I 
»t  have  beep  not  less  grateful  to  the  ear. 


I  short  time  ago  a  country  girl,  who  had  been  rather 
ited  while  attending  the  egg  and  butter  market  of 
rnfries,  was  wending  her  solitary  way  along  the  re- 
nti  2  banks  of  the  Cairn,  and  had  reached  to  within  a 
e  of  her  own  door,  when  her  progress  was  impeded  by 
lething  stretched  across  the  road,  neither,  as  she  imb¬ 
ed,  in  the  shape  “  o’  beast  nor  body.”  Oil’,  therefore, 
girl  van  to  the  nearest  farm  town^-av.-J  with  a  palpi- 
ng  heart  related  what  sho-had  seen  to  the  inmates  of 
kitchen,  and  among  others  to  a  brawny  ploughman, 

j,  so  long  as  he  sat  “bristling  his  shins”  before  the 
,  appeared  wondrous  crousc,  and  quizzed  the  poor 
.  at  no  allowance  for  giving  way  to  such  silly  fears, 
iuming,  therefore,  his  clogs,  and  huge  straw  bonnet, 
rerv  gallantly  gave  the  maiden  his  arm,  with  the  view 
icarying  away  the  bogle,  and  “  seeing  her  past  the 
onsie  spot.”  This,  however,  was  easier  said  than  done  ; 
no  sooner  had  the  ploughman  got  “  u  glisk”  of  the 
;le,  than,  forgetting  at  once  his  courage  and  gallantry, 
ty  he  bounded,  as  fast  as  his  fears  and  a  pair  of  iron- 
d  shoes  would  allow  him.  The  girl  of  course  followed, 

both  arrived  at  the  farm  town  already  mentioned, 
h  hair  on  end,  and  out  of  breath,  and  otherwise  “  sair 
t’oehen.”  The  farmer  was  next  informed  of  what 
.  been  going  forward,  who,  banning  them  both 
senseless  bagg»ge,  said  “  Tibbie  rax  me  doun  my 
i-barrld  gun ;  its  gye  an  roustie  \noo — thanks  to 
Game  Laws — but  still  wi’  a  wee  pickle  povvthcr, 
and,  at  any  rate,  twa  or  three  siller  saxpences,  I 
y  aiblins  contrive  to  pierce  the  wissened  hide  o’  even 
auld  gentleman  himsel’.  Rut  bogles!  wha  ever  heard 
ought  uncamfy  at  this  time  o’ day?  The  lassies  in  a 
el,  and  Rah,  for  a’  his  bragging,  is  but  a  midden  cock 
if  a’.”  Thus  equipped,  with  a  fowling  piece,  lantern, 

,  &c.  the  party  set  forward,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
mted  part  of  the  road.  The  innocent  bogle,  disturb- 
by  the  trwad  of  so  many  feet,  made  some  feeble  at- 
ipts  to  move  to  the  side,  while  the  farmer  began  to 
ireise  it  like  a  second  Hamlet  demanding  to  know 
ether  its  designs  were  wicked  or  charitable,  and 
eatening  to  lire  every  moment.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
orous  ploughman  held  fast  by  his  master’s  skirts, 
rcely  daring  to  peep  over  bis  shoulder,  until  at  last 
tty  herself,  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  discovered  that 
bogle  was  no  other  than  a  poor  diseased  one-year-old 

k,  which,  reduced  to  skin  and  bone  from  the  effects  of 
igestion,  had  been  unable  to  follow  its  brother  quad- 
teds,  and  in  these  circumstances  had  very  innocently 
mvpted  to  pass  the  night  on  the  King’s  highway.  It  is 
:dless  to  add,  that  the  story  soon  “sj ranked  out,”  and 

t  the  parties  were  heartily  laughed  at;  for  the  blunder , 
y  bad  committed,— Courier, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Stirling,  with  the  Queen’s  and  42d 
;giment,  was  once  ordered  on  a  foraging  party  into  the 
rseys.  In  an  excursion  through  the  woods,  a  Highland 
Idier  came  unexpeetedlv  in  sight  of  an  American,  when 
eir  pieces  happened  to  be  unloaded.  Each  flew  behind  a 
■e  to  cover  himself  while  loading,  but  fearing  that  the 
st  who  ventured  out  of  cover  would  he  brought  down  by 
e  other  side,  kept  possession  of  their  trees,  till  at  last  the 
ighlander,  losing  patience,  pushed  his  bonnet  beyond  the 
'e,  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet.  The  American  shot  his 

II  through  its  centre,  when  his  opponent  started  forward, 
d  made  him  surrender  immediately. 

A  Japanese  mathematician  was  required  to  demonstrate 
it,  in  a  right,  angled  triangle,  the  square  ofthehypotheni.se 
equal  to  the  squaresof  the  other  two  sides.  Having  drawn 
igure  with  a  pair,  of  compasses,  on.  paper,  he  cutout  the 
ree  squares,  folded  the  squares  of  the  short  sides  irvo  a 
i ruber  ol  triangles,  and  also  cut  out  these  triangles,  then 
r'iugthe  several  triangles  on  the  surface  ot  the  large  square, 
made  them  exactly  cover  and  lit  it. 


|  Si r,— ’ The "foil owi » g  account  of  the  origin  of  the  title  of 
Majesty  and  the  Majesty  of  the  people,  may  be  amusing. 

Under  the  Roman  Republic,  the  title  Majesty,  Majestas, 
belonged  to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  to  the  principal  Ma¬ 
gistrates,  so  that  to  diminish  or  wound  the  Majesty  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  State 
j  or  to  its  Ministers.  But  the  power  afterwards  passing  into 
\  the  hands  »f  a  single  person,  the  appellation  of  Majesty  was 
transferred  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  Family.  The 
title  was  very  sparingly  used  by  our  forefathers.  Till  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  the  King  had  no  title  but  that 
of  Highness.  Louis  XI.  was  the  first  in  France  who  as¬ 
sumed  this  title;  and  before  our  King  Henry  VIII.,  the 
Kings  of  England  were  only  addressed  under  the  title  of 
Grace,  which  began  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Excellent 
Grace  under  Henry  VI.,  and  Highness.  At  the  peace  of 
Munster  there  was  a  great  contest  between  the  Ministers  of 
the  Emperor  and  those  of  France — the  first  would  not  allow 
the  title  of  Serenity  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  latter 
would  not  give  that  of  Majesty  to  the  Emperor.  At  last  it 
was  agreed  that  whenever  the  French  King  should  write, 
with  his  own  hand,  to  the  Emperor,  he  should  give  him  the 
title  of  Imperial  Majesty ;  and  reciprocally,  when  the  Empe¬ 
ror  should  write  to  the  King,  he  should  give  him  that  of 
Royal  Majesty.  A  Queen  has  been  called  a  King.  The 
Hungarians  formerly  gave  the  name  of  King  to  the  Queen 
Maria,  to  avoid  the  infamy  which  the  laws  of  that  country 
cast  upon  those  who  are  governed  by  women  :  accordingly 
she  bore  the  title  of  King  Maria  till  her  marriage  with  Sigis- 
mund,  at  which  time  she  took  the  title  of  Queen. 

In  the  west  church-yard  of  Greenock,  without  a  stone 
to  mark  the  place,  slumber  the  ashes  of  Burns’ 
Highland  Mary.  On  a  late  visit  to  that  town,  curiosity, 
and  a  hope  of  eliciting  some  particulars  respecting  the 
object  of  the  poet’s  love,  induced  us  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
mother  of  Mary  Campbell,  new  residing  there.  We 
found  her  a  tidy,  hale  old  woman,  of  fourscore,  seated 
beside  her  “  wee  bit  ingle,”  and  busily  employed  at  her 
spinning  wheel,  with  the  product  of  which,  and  a  little 
assistance  from  the  parish,  she  manages  to  eke  out  a  sort 
of  livelihood.  Her  daughter  Mary  soon  became  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  we  found  her  extremely  communica-  i 
tive.  She  stated  that  when  her  daughter  came  from  Ayr¬ 
shire,  she  spoke  often  of  the  correspondence  she  had 
there  maintained  with  Burns,  and  said  that  he  repeatedly 
offered  her  his  hand,  and  told  her  he  would  come  to  any 
part  of  the  Highlands  and  marry  her.  He  likewise  men¬ 
tioned  that  it  was  then  his  intention  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  he  said  in  the  event  of  this  taking  place,  he 
would  settle  a  yearly  sum  upon  his  Highland  Mary  until 
he  returned.  Burns’  gallantry  by  this  time  formed  a  theme 
for  gossips,  and  Mary  almost  dreaded  a  union  with  one 
whom  her  friends  condemned  as  a  rake.  Had  she  survived, 
these  objections  would  have  been  surmounted,  but  alas  ! 
their  last,  farewell  was  spoken  ere  they  were  long  separated ; 
the  resistless  arm  of  death  numbered  Mary  among  his 
victims,  and  she  was  mingled  with  the  clods  of  the  valley, 
while  the  Bard,  unsconscious  of  his  loss,  was  revelling  in 
visionary  prospects  of  domestic  bliss.  Impatient  at  the 
delay  and  silence  of  his  betrothed,  Burns  wrote  repeatedly 
,  to  the  Highlands,  but  could  obtain  no  information  to  quiet 
his  soul.  At  length  he  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  I 
her  uncle  at  Greenock,  and  by  him  the  melancholy  truth  ] 
was  unfolded.  To  one  whose  bosom  was  so  tenderly  alive 
i  to  all  the  finer  feelings  and  passions,  this  proved  an  over- 
|  whelming  blow — his  mental  anguish  was  affecting  in  the 
I  extreme,  and  his  sorrows  were  vented  in  the  well-known 
1  impassioned  address  “  To  Mary  in  Heaven.”  After 
Mary’s  death,  several  letters  from  Burns,  breathing  all 
!  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  which  characterised  his  effu¬ 
sions,  were  discovered  in  her  chest.  These,  with  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  by  her  intended  son-in-law, 
were  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  one 
of  Mary’s  brothers.  The  last  parting  scene  between  the 
youthful  lovers,  as  dsscribed  by  the  Poet,  was  extremely 
impressive — after  spending  “  a  day  of  parting  love”  on 
“  the  bonny  banks  o’  Ayr,”  they  stood  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  a  limpid  rivulet,  and,  across  the  stream,  ex¬ 
changed  bibles,  and  vows  of  eternal  fidelity.  The  bible 
which-Burns  that  day  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  soul’s 
idol,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  her  sister  at  Ardrossan. 
It  is  a  pocket  bible  in  two  volumes.  Upon  the  boards  of 
the  1st  vol.  is  inscribed,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Burns, 
“  And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely — I  am  the 
Lord.”  Levit.  chap.  xix.  12th  verse.  On  the  2d  vol. 
“  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shall  perform  unto 
the  Lord  thine  oath.”  Math.  chap,  v.,  33d  verse,  and 
upon  a  blank  leaf  of  each,  Robert  Burns,  Mossgiel. — 
JK igtmnshire  Courier. 

When  Robert  Burns  was  a  very  young  lad,  he  had  hap¬ 
pened  at  an  ale-house,  to  fall  into  a  company,  consisting  of 
several  Sectarians,  and  members  of  the  Episcopal  and  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  When  warm  with  potations,  they  entered 
upon  a  keen  debate  about  their  persuasions,  and  were  upon 
the  point  of  using  arguments  more  forcible  than  words, 
when  Burns  said,  “  Gentlemen,  it  has  now  been  twice  rnv 
Imp  to  see  the  doctrines  of  peace  made.a  cause  of  contention  ; 

I  must  tell  you  how  the  matter  was  settled  among  half  a 
dozen  of  honest  women,  over  a  cup  of  caudle,  after  a  bap¬ 
tism.  They  were  as  different  in  opinion,  and  each  as  tough 
in  disputation  as  you  are,  till  a  wife  that  had  said  not  a 
word,  spoke  up — ‘Kimniers,  ye  area’  for  letting  folk  hae 
but  ae  road  to  Heeven.  Its  a  puir  place  t  hat  has  but  ae  gait 
tilt.  7  here  s  mair  than  four  gaits  to  ilka  bothy  in  High¬ 
lands  or  Lowlands,  and  its  no  canny  to  say  there’s  hut  ae  , 
gait  to  the  mansion  of  the  blessed.”  The  disputants  of  the 
ale-house  were  silenced,  and  Burns  led  t lie  conversation  to 
the  merriments  of  carlins  over  their  cups  of  caudle. — Iuvcr -  ; 
ness  Courier. 


Verses  on  seeing  myself  so  designated . 

.By  Bernard  Barton. 

“  *  The  Quaker  Poet’ — is  such  name 
A  simple  designation  ; — 

Or  one  expressive  of  my  shame, 

And  thy  vituperation  ? — 

If  but  the  former — I,  for  one, 

Have  no  objection  to  it : 

A  name,  as  such,  can  startle  none 
Who  rationally  view  it. 

But  if  such  title  would  convey 
Contempt,  or  reprobation, 

Allow  me,  briefly  as  I  may. 

To  state  my  vindication. 

It  is  not  splendour  of  costume 

That  prompts  harmonious  numbers  — 

The  nightingale,  of  sober  plume, 

Sings,  while  the  peacock  slumbers. 

The  shallow  brooks,  in  spring  so  gay, 

In  summer  soonest  fail  us ; 

Their  sparkling  pride  has  pass’d  away. 

Their  sounds  no  more  regale  us. 

While  the  more  deep,  but  quiet  streams. 

By  alders  overshaded, 

Flow  on,  in  spite  of  scorching  beams, 

Their  beauties  uninvaded. 

And  on  their  peaceful  verge  we  see 

Green  grass,  fresh  flowers,  and  round  them 
Hover  the  butterfly  and  bee, — 

Rejoicing  to  have  found  them. 

Is  it  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 

The  votaries  of  fashion, 

Who  feel  most  sensibly  the  sway 
Of  pure  and  genuine  passion? 

No! — hearts  there  be,  the  world  deems  cold. 

As  warm,  as  true,  as  tender, 

As  those  which  gayer  robes  enfold, 

However  proud  their  splendour. 

Of  mine  I  speak  not: — He,  alone. 

Who  form’d,  can  truly  know  it; 

Nor  of  my  verse  ; — I  frankly  own 
Myself  no  lofty  poet. 

But  I  contend  the  Quaker  creed. 

By  fair  interpretation, 

Has  nothing  in  it  to  impede 
Poetic  aspiration. 

All  that  fair  nature’s  charms  display 
Of  grandeur,  or  of  beauty  ; 

All  that  the  human  heart  can  sway, 

Joy,  grief,  desire,  or  duty  ; — 

All  these  are  ours — The  copious  source 
Of  true  poetic  feeling  : — 

And  wouldst  thou  check  their  blameless  course, 
Our  lips  in  silence  sealing? 

Nature,  to  all  her  ample  page 
Impartially  unfolding, 

Prohibits  neither  saint,  nor  sage, 

Its  beauties  from  beholding. 

And  thus  the  muse  her  gift  assigns, 

With  no  sectarian  spirit ; 

For  all  the  wreath  of  fame  she  twines 
Who  fame  and  favour  merit. 

Through  every  age,  in  every  clime. 

Her  favour’d  sons  have  flourish'd  ; 

Have  felt  her  energy  sublime, 

Her  pure  delights  have  nourish’d. 

From  Lapland’s  snows,  from  Persia’s  bowers, 
Their  songs  are  still  ascending, 

Then,  Quaker  Poets,  try  your  powers  ! 

Why  should  you  fear  offending? 

Still  true  to  nature  be  your  aim, 

Abhorring  affectation ; 

You,  with  peculiar  grace,  may  claim 
Each  simpler  decoration. 

And,  with  such  you  may  blend  no  less, 

Spite  of  imputed  weakness, 

The  god-like  strength  of  gentleness. 

The  majesty  of  meekness! 

The  blameless  pride  of  purity, 

Chast’ning  each  soft  emotion ; 

And,  from  fanaticism  free, 

The  fervour  of  devotion ! 

Be  such  your  powers and  in  the  range 
Of  themes  which  they  assign  you, 

Win  wreaths  you  need  not  wish  to  change 
For  aught  that  fame  could  twine  you. 

For  never  can  a  poet’s  lays 
Obtain  more  genuine  honour, 

Than  whilst  his  Gift  promotes  the  praise 
Of  Him  who  is  it’s  Donor.” 


SONNET  TO  CHARLOTTE  M - . 

By  Bernard  Barton. 

"  Thou  art  but  in  life’s  morning,  and  as  yet 
The  world  looks  witchingly  ;  its  fruits  and  flowers 
Are  fair  and  fragrant,  and  its  beauteous  bowers 
Seem  haunts  of  happiness,  before  thee  set. 

All  lovely  as  a  landscape,  freshly  wet 

With  dew,  or  bright  with  sunshine  after  showers  ; 
Where  pleasure  dwells,  and  Flora’s  magic  powers 
Woo  tbee  to  pluck  joy’s  peerless  coronet. 

Thus  be  it  ever  ;  wouldst  thou  have  it  so. 

Preserve  thy  present  openness  of  heart; 

Cherish  those  generous  feelings  which  now  start 
At  base  dissimulation,  and  that  glow 
Of  Dative  love  for  ties  which  home  endears, 


iNUVVSPAPEK. 


In  gown  and  slippers  loosely  drest. 

And  bieaUfast  brought— a  welcome  guest 
What  is  it  gives  the  meal  a  zest  ? 


When  new-laid  eggs  the  table  grace, 
And  smoking  rolls  are  in  their  place— 
bay  what  enlivens  ev’ry  face  ? 


The  Paper ! 


In  vain  the  urn  is  hissing  hot, 

In  vain  rich  Hyson  stores  the  pot. 
If  the  vile  Newsman  has  forgot 


The  Paper ! 


What  is  t  can  draw  the  Vicar’s  eye, 
IH  en  from  the  tithe-pig  smoking  by, 
To  mark  some  vacant  Rectory  ? 


The  Paper 


The  Paper ! 


What  is’t  attracts  the  optic  pow’ts 
Of  Ensign  gay  when  Fortune  show’rs 
Down  prospects  of  “  a  step”  in  “  ours  ?” 

The  Paper ! 

What  is’t  can  make  the  man  of  law 
Neglect  the  deed  or  plea  to  draw 
Ca.  Sa. — Fi.  Fa. — Indictment,  Flaw? 


What  is’t  can  soothe  his  Client’s  woe, 
And  make  him  quite  forget  John  Doe, 
Nor  think  on  Mister  Richard  Roe  ? 


The  Paper ! 


The  Paper ! 

What  is’t  absorbs  the  wealthy  Cit, 

The  half-pay  Sub,  the  Fool,  the  YVit, 

The  toothless  Aunt,  the  forward  Chit? 

The  Paper ! 

What  is’t  informs  the  country  round 
What’s  stol’n  or  stray’d,  what’s  lost  or  found. 
Who’s  born,  and  who’s  put  under  ground  ? 

The  Paper ! 

What  tells  you  all  that’s  done  and  said. 

The  fall  of  beer,  and  rise  of  bread. 

And  what  fair  Lady’s  brought  to  bed? 

The  Paper ! 

What  is  it  tells  of  plays  and  balls, 

Almack’s,  and  gas-lights,  and  St.  Paul’s, 

And  gamblers  caught  by  Mr.  Halls? 

The  Paper ! 

What  is’t  narrates  full  many  a  story 
Of  Mr.  Speaker,  Whig,  and  Tory, 

And  heroes  all  agog  for  glory  ? 

The  Paper ! 

What  is  it  gives  the  price  of  stocks, 

Of  Poyais  Loans,  and  patent  locks. 

And  wine  at  the  West  India  Docks  ? 

The  Paper ! 

What  is  it  say,  that  makes  you  merry 
With  anecdotes  of  Torn  and  Jerry, 

And  “  rows,”  and  “  larks,”  in  Bedfordbury  ? 

The  Paper ! 

What  tells  you  too  who  kill’d  or  hurt  is 
When  turtle’s  fresh  arriv’d,  whose  skirt  is 
Much  relish’d  by  Sir  William  Curtis  ? 

The  Paper ! 

What  speaks  of  thieves  and  purses  taken. 

And  murders  done,  and  maids  forsaken. 

And  average  price  of  Wiltshire  bacon  ? 

The  Paper  1 

Abroad,  at  home,  infirm,  or  stout. 

In  health,  or  raving  with  the  gout. 

Who  possibly  can  do  without 

The  Paper  ? 

Its  worth  and  merits  then  revere. 

And  since  to  day  begins  the  year. 

Forget  not  midst  your  Christinas  cheer. 

Nor  think  you  e’er  can  buy  too  dear 

The  Paper  1 


ANACREONTIC. 

[From  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal) 

Step  by  step  young  Love  appears, 

Rosy  urchin  !  slity  stealing 

Through  (he  heart,  in  early  years, 
Searching  out  each  tender  feeliug  ! 

In  the  careless,  youthful  heart. 

Where  the  fire  of  passion  centres^ 

Arm’d  with  sweetly  poison’d  dart, 
Imperceptibly  he  enters: 

Sometimes  from  behind  a  flower, 
(While  the  pretty  maiden  blushes), 

In  a  soft  unguarded  hour, 

To  her  inmost  soul  he  rushes  : 

Or  it  may  be,  when  she  sings 

Some  delicious  thrilling  measure, 

I  Note  by  note,  his  wav  he  wing* 

Through  a  labyrinth  of  pleasure! 

Sometimes  in  a  stolen  kiss, 

(How  1  love  a  kiss  in  private!) 

Cupid  gains  the  seat  of  bliss. 

Which  he  wishes  to  arrive  at! 

In  a  teuih  r  glance,  or  word— 

[n  an  oath  past  all  believing  — 

Nothing  can  be  too  abstiid 
For  a  traitor  bo  deceiving  ! 

Wakit>eh  sleeping — be  is  found 

(Ah  !  poor  maidens,  sad  eon ditiov!) 

Always ttnl tcring.  ai^m nd, 

...On  the  watch  to  gaiu  admission \ 


BACHELOR’S  FARE. 
from  the  new  monthly  magazine. 

Funny  and  free  are  a  Bachelor’s  reveries. 

Cheerily,  merrily  passes  his  life  ; 

Nothing  knows  he  of  connubial  devilries. 

Troublesome  children  and  clamorous  wife. 

Free  from  satiety,  care,  and  anxiety, 

Charms  in  variety  fall  to  his  share  ; 

Bacchus’s  blisses,  and  Venus’s  kisses. 

This,  boys,  this  is  the  Bachelor’s  Fare# 

A  wife,  like  a  canister,  chattering,  clattering, 

Tied  to  a  dog  for  his  torment  and  di  ead, 

All  bespattering,  bumping,  and  battering. 

Hurries  and  worries  him  till  he  is  dead  ; 

Old  ones  are  two  devils  haunted  with  blue  devils, 

Young  ones  ar&  new  devils  raising  despair. 

Doctors  and  nurses  combining  their  curses, 

Adieu  to  full  purses  and  Bachelor’s  Fare. 

Through  such  folly  days  once  sweet  holidays 
Soon  are  embitter’d  by  wrangling  and  strife ; 

Wives  turn  jolly  days  to  melancholy  days. 

All  perplexing  and  vexing  one’s  life  ; 

Children  are  riotous,  maid-servants  fly  at  us, 

Mammy  to  quiet  us  growls  like  a  bear; 

Polly  is  squalling,  and  Molly  is  bawling, 

While  dad  is  recalling  his  Bachelor’s  Fare. 

When  they  are  older  grown,  then  they  are  bolder  grown. 
Turning  vour  temper,  and  spurning  your  rule  ; 

Girls  through  foolishness,  passion,  or  mulishness. 

Parry  your  wishes,  and  marry  a  fool. 

Boys  will  anticipate,  lavish,  and  dissipate. 

All  that  your  busy  pate  hoarded  with  care ; 

Then  tell  me  what  jollity,  fun,  and  frivolity. 

Equals  in  quality  Bachelor’s  Fare  ? 

THE  SEXES. 

An  Ape,  a  Lion,  a  Fox,  and  an  Ass, 

Resemble  Man’s  life,  as  it  were,  in  a  glass ; 

Apish  they  are  until  twenty-and-one  ; 

Bold  as  a  Lion,  till  forty  is  gone ; 

Cunning  as  Foxes,  till  three-score-and-ten; 

They  then  become  Asses,  are  no  more  men. 

A  Dove,  a  Sparrow,  a  Parrot, 

Resemble  the  life  of  a  11  oman  ; 

Gentle  as  Doves,  until  fourteen  is  o’er  ; 

Loving  as  Sparrows  till  thirty  or  more  ; 

Prating  as  Parrots,  till  three-score-and-ten. 

ON  FIRST  HEARING  CARAPORI.SING. 

EXTEMPORE— BY  THE  KEY.  J.  BOWLES. 

Spirit  of  Beauty  and  of  heavenly  song  1 
No  longer  seek  in  vain  ’mid  the  loud  throng, 

’Mid  the  discordant  tumults  of  mankind. 

One  spirit,  gentle  as  thyself,  to  find. 

Oh  !  listen,  and  suspend  thy  upward  wings, 

*  Listen — for,  hark !  ’tis  Caradori  sings  ; 

Hear — on  the  cadence  of  each  thrilling  note, 

Airs,  scarce  of  earth,  and  sounds  seraphic  float. 

See,  in  the  radiant  smile  that  lights  her  face  ; 

See,  in  that  form  a  more  than  magic  grace; 

And  say  (repaid  for  every  labour  past),^ 

“  Beautiful  Spirit,  thou  art  fovnd  at  hist.” 

The  following  beautiful  Song,  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  is 
taken  from  a  late  Number  of  The  London  Magaxine 
AWAKE,  MY  LOVE. 

Awake,  my  love  !  ere  morning’s  ray 
Throws  off  night’s  weed  ot  pilgrim  grey ; 

Ere  yet  the  hare  cower’d  close  from  view 
Licks  from  her  fleece  the  clover  dew ; 

Or  wild  swan  shakes  her  snowy  wings, 

By  hunters  roused  from  secret  springs; 

Or  birds  upon  the  boughs  awake. 

Till  green  Arbigland’s  woodlands  shake. 

She  comb’d  her  curling  ringlets  down, 

Laced  her  green  jupes  and  clasp’d  her  aLoon, 

And  from  her  home  by  Preston  burn 
Came  forth  the  rival  light  of  morn. 

The  lark’s  song  dropt,  now  loud,  now  hush— 

The  gold-spink  answered  from  the  bush— 

The  plover,  fed  on  heather  crop, 

Call’d  from  the  misty  mountain  top. 

’Tis  sweet,  she  said,  while  thus  the  day 
Grows  into  gold  from  silvery  grey, 

To  hearken  heaven,  and  bush,  and  brake, 

Instinct  with  soul  of  song  awake— 

To  see  the  smoke,  in  many  a  wreath, 

Stream  blue  from  hall  and  bower  beneath, 

Where  yon  blithe  mower  hastes  along 
With  glittering  scythe  and  rustics  ong. 

Yes,  lovely  one !  and  dost  thou  mark 
The  moral  of  yon  caroling  lark  ? 

Tak'st  thou  from  Nature’s  counsellor  tongue 
The  warning  precept  of  her  song? 

Each  bird  that  shakes  the  dewy  grove 
Warms  its  wild  n£tte  with  nuptial  love— 

The  bird,  the  bee,  with  various  sound. 

Proclaim  the  sweets  of  wedlock  round. 


mu  luaiuuuu  o  raiui  ; 

(A  Parody  on  "  The  Bachelor's  Fare ,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Mirror  a  few  weeks  since.) 

Happy  and  free  are  a  married  man’s  reveries; 

Cheerily,  inerrilv,  passes  his  life  ; 

He  knoivs  not  the  Bachelor’s  revelries,  devilries, 

Caressed  by  and  blessed  by  his  children  and  wife  ; 

From  lassitude  free  too,  sweet  home  still  tolleeto, 

A  pet  on  his  knee  too,  his  kindness  to  share  ; 

A  fire-side  so  cheery,  the  smiles  of  his  deary,— 

O,  this,  boys,  this  is  the  married  man’s  fare. 

Wife,  kind  as  an  angel,  sees  things  never  range  ill, 

Busy  promoting  his  comfort  around. 

Dispelling  dejection  with  smiles  of  affection. 

Sympathising,  advising,  when  fortune  has  frowned. 

Old  ones  relating  droll  tales  never  sating. 

Little  ones  prating,  all  strangers  to  care  : 

Some  romping,  some  jumping,  some  punching,  some  munching, 
Economy  dealing  the  married  man’s  fare. 

Thus  is  each  jolly  day  one  lively  holiday  : 

Not  so  the  bachelor,  lonely ,  depressed — 

No  gentle  one  near  him,  to  home  to  endear  him  ; 

In  sorrow  to  cheer  him,  no  friend  if  no  guest  ; 

No  children  to  climb  up — ’twould  fill  all  my  rhyme  up, 

And  take  too  much  time  up,  to  tell  his  despair  ; 

Cross  housekeeper  meeting  him — cheating  him,  beating  him, 
Bills  pouring — maids  scouring,  devouring  bis  fare. 

He  has  no  one  to  put  on — a  sleeve  or  neck  button — 

Shirts  mangled  to  rags — drawers  stringless  at  knee  ; 

The  cook,  to  his  grief  too,  spoils  pudding  and  beef  too. 

With  overdone,  underdone,  undone  is  be  ; 

No  son,  still  a  treasure,  in  business  or  leisure  ; 

No  daughter,  with  pleasure,  new  joys  to  prepare  : 

But  old  maids  and  cousins,  kind  souls  !  rush  in  dozens. 
Relieving  him  soon  of  his  bachelor’s  fare. 

He  calls  children  apes,  Sir,  (the  fox  and  the  grapes,  Sir,) 

And  fain  would  he  wed  when  his  locks  are  like  snow  ; 

But  widows  throw  scorn  out,  and  tell  him  he’s  worn  out ; 

And  maidens,  deriding,  cry  “No!  my  love,  no!” 

Old  age  comes  with  sorrow,  with  wrinkle,  with  furrow. 

No  hope  in  to-morrow — none  sympathy  spares  ; 

And,  when  unfit  to  rise  up,  he  looks  to  the  skies  up — 

None  close  his  old  eyes  up — he  dies — and  who  cares  f 

A  VALENTINE,  j 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  FAVOUR  IT*.  FEMALE  SINGER. 

(From  the  London  Magazine.) 

Why  is  the  rose  of  the  East  so  fond 
Of  the  bird  on  the  near  palm-tree  ? 

’Tis  because  he  sings  like  the  murraurings 
Of  the  river  that  runs  so  bright  and  Iree. 

And  why  doth  the  paradise  creature  sing 
To  the  silent  and  clear  blue  air. 

When  many  a  sound  from  the  woods  around 
Doth  speak  like  a  spell  tes  entice  him  there  ? 

’Tis  because  the  blush  of  his  love  is  rich. 

And  richer  grows  in  his  glances  gay  : 

’Tis  because  the  flower  which  fills  his  hour 
With  beauty,  would  pine  were  he  away. 

Yet  what  is  the  red  of  the  rose  to  thine  ? 

And  what  is  the  nightingale’s  soft  love-eye  ? 

Thy  glance  is  as  bright  as  the  clear  star-light. 

And  the  blush  of  thy  cheek  hath  a  deeper  dye. 

Therefore,  and  because  that  thy  reed-rich  song 
May  vie  with  th«  best  of  the  Muses  nine, 

Do  I,  a  poet  (though  none  may  know  it), 

Choose  thee,  fair  girl,  far  my  Valentine.  Q. 

FEMALE  COURTSHIP. 

Two  or  three  looks  when  your  swain  wants  a  kiss. 

Two  or  three  noes  when  he  bids  you  say  yes  ; 

Two  or  three  smiles  when  you  utter  the  no. 

Two  or  three  frowns  if  he  offers  to  go  ; 

Two  or  three  Hughs  when  astray  for  small  chat. 

Two  or  three  tears,  tho’  you  can’t  tell  for  what  ; 

Two  or  three  letters  when  your  vows  are  begun. 

Two  or  three  quarrels  before  you  have  dune ; 

Two  or  three  dances  to  make  you  jocose  ; 

Two  or  three  hours  in  a  corner  sit  close  ; 

Two  or  three  starts  when  he  bids  you  elope. 

Two  or  three  glances  to  intimate  hope  ; 

Two  or  three  pauses  before  you  are  won. 

Two  or  three  swoonings  to  It  t  him  press  on  ; 

Two  or  three  sighs  when  you’ve  wasted  your  tears. 

Two  or  three  hums  when  the  chaplain  appears  ; 

Two  or  three  squeezes  when  the  hand’s  given  away, 

TCvo  or  three  coughs  when  you  come  to  “  obey  ;” 

Two  or  three  lasses  may  have  by  these  rhymes, 

!  Two  or  three  little  ones — nvo  or  three  times. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FINE  COW. 

She’s  long  in  her  face,  she’s  fine  in  her  horn, 

She’ll  quickly  get  fat,  without  cake  or  corn  ; 

She’s  clear  in  her  jaws,  and  full  in  her  chine. 

She’s  heavy  in  flank,  and  wide  in  her  loin, 

She’s  broad  in  her  ribs,  and  long  in  her  rump. 

A  strait  and  flat  back,  with  never  a  hump  ; 

She’s  wide  in  her  hips,  and  calm  in  her  eyes, 

Site’s  fine  in  her  shoulders,  and  tbin  in  her  thighs, 

She’s  light  in  her  neck,  and  small  *111  her  tail, 

Site’s  wide  in  her  breast,  and  good  at  the  pail ; 

She’s  fine  in  Iter  bone,  and  silky  of  skin. 

She  s  a  grazier's  without,  and  a  butcher V  within. 

*  1  it  is  epithet  ulludes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  only' : — 
the  higher  part  ought  to  be  broad,  according  to  the  former 
description. 


|  CURIOUS  PARTICULARS  of  the  AS  Cl  ENT  SOCIETY  jflfl 

**  lingers/’ 

On  Monday  tlie  25fh  ult.  the  above  Society  mot  their 
Worshipful  Alaster,  Mr.  Alderman  Hay  thorite,  and  his  two 
Wardens,  Mr.  T.  E.  Damon  and  Mr.  T.  Stone,  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  James  Lean,  Esq.  their  Treasurer,  and  to 
dine  with  the  Members  at  the  Montague.  Thirty  persons 
were  present.  Mirth  and  good  humour  prevailed  ;  and  the 
evening  was  further  enlivened  by  the  catch,  the  glee,  and 
the  song,  with  occasional  peals  and  airs  by  the  real  Ringers, 
on  a  beautiful  set  of  hand-bells,  belonging  to  the  Company. 

The  Society  of  “  Ringers”  had  existence  probably  many 
years  before  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  this  city,  in 
1574,  when  they  obtained  from  her  a  promise  of  a  Charter 
— or  an  Ordonance,  as  it  is  called — -for  their  guidance ;  and 
in  fact  obtained  it  from  her  successor,  James  1.,  A.D.  1620, 
From  this  curious  document  We  are  enabled  to  lay  betore 
our  Readers  a  few  extracts  : — • 

Imprimis — Alle  Memberres  are  to  bee  of  peaceable  and  goode 
counversation.” 

“  Item — They  sballe  be  readie  to  acceptte  alle  challenges,  soe  asse 
notte  onely  toe  stoppe  the  moutbes  of  all  those  who  exassperate 
themselves  against  usse,  butte  also  toe  gainne  credlt'.e  bye 
theirre  musicalle  exercises — thatte  others  of  our  riche  neigh- 
boures,  hearinge  these  loude  Cymballes  with  theirre  earres, 
maye,  by  the  sweette  barmonie  thereoffe,  be  ennlargedd  in 
theirre  heartts  toe  pulle  one  stringe,  and  make  it  more  sweete.” 
“Item — There  shall  be  fonre  Quarterres  in  the  yeare,  and  eache 
Memberre  shall  paye  thereonne  a  pennie.” 

“  Item — There  sballe  none  enterre  the  Societie  wlioe  wille  notte 
give  usse  a  Breakfaste,  or  forfeite  three  shillinges  and  four 
pence.” 

Item — -If  any  manne  curse,  sweare,  or  use  improper  language,  he 
shall  forfeite  three  pence  ;  of  the  whiche  one  pennie  shallc  be 
paide  toe  the  Sextonne,  and  the  otherre  twoe  shade  be  spente 
uponne  the  Companie.” 

“  Item — If  anie  manne  be  so  saucie  as  toe  touche  a  rope  before  the 
Masterre  orr  Seniorre  Wardenue  shade  be  settledd,  he  sballe 
forfeite  three  pence.” 

“  Item — Everie  Masterre  shade  be  chosenne  on  Michaelmasse  Daie, 
betweene  the  hours  of  five  and  eight •  o’clodke  inne  the  monnnge  ; 
—and  Iff  the  Masterre  neglect  to  sende  hisse  Wardenues  toe 
warne  the  Companie,  he  shade  forfeite  and  paye  six  shillinges 
of  his  owne  proper  monie.” 

“Item — If  auie  onne  shade  misse  toe  strike  hisse  belle,  at  the 
second  swaye  in  the  rising  of  a  pealle,  he  shade  forfeite  a 
pennie.” 

“  Item—  If  anie  one  touche  a  rope  in  hisse  fedowe’s  hande,  whenne 
the  Bedes  do  wede  ringe,  soe  ass  toe  make  them  lly  offe,  or 
come  iooe  nearre,  be  shade  forfeite  a  pennie.” 

“ Item — Eache  Wardenne,  when  chosenne,  shade  give  to  the 
Worshipful  Masterre  a  pinte  of  wyne,  or  be  finedd  three 
shillinges  and  four  pence.” 

“  Item — Iff  the  chosenne  Manne  wide  notte  serve  as  Wardenne, 
he  shade  paye  onne  shillinge  and  six  pence.” 

“Item — Iff  anie  onne  bee  so  rude  ass  toe  runne  into  the  balfrie, 
before  he  doe  kneele  downe,  and  praye,  ass  everie  Xtian  ought 
to  doe,  he  shall  paye,  forre  hisse  (Irste  offennee,  six  pence; 
and  forre  the  seconde,  bee  caste  outte  off  ye  Societie.” 

“  Item— Iff  anie  onne  doe  refuse  toe  paye  the  Fines,  bee  shade  bee 
utterlie  excludedd,  without  bailie  or  mainnprizet” 

“Item — There  shade  bee  a  Pealle  onne  everie  8th  dave  off 
Octoberre,  inn  remembraunce  off  Mr.  Wm.  Eaton,  deceased 
101)6;  and  he  whoe  refnses  to  assiste  inne  ye  same,  shalle 
forfeite  four  pennee — said  W.  E.  having  left  unto  ye  Societie 
£4  forre  same.” 

“  Item — On  20th  of  Novemberre,  a  Pealle  ion  remembraunce 
of  George  Witherb y. — Item,  inu  remembraunce  of  William 
Nicholas,  24th  Octoberre — Item,  inn  remembraunce  of  Isaac 
Elton — Item,  a  Pealle  forre  Samuel  Wyat — Item,  forre  George 
Escott —Item,  forre  John  Maddick.” 

“  /fern”— “[In  remembrance  of  several  others,  a  Peal  ] 

The  following  Memorandum  is  from  the  Records  of 
the  Society: — * 

“Whereasse  Quarrtridges  of  thiss  Societie  is  butte  onne  pennie  a 
Quarterre,  and  itte  notte  being  sulliciente  toe  supporte  the 
rynnging  of  Bedes  withoute  inntruding  uponne  the  Stocke,  and 
we  beiug  wiliinge  toe  keepe  soe  laudable  a  Societie,  doo  now 
a  Gree  toe  paye  the  sum  of  four  pence.” 

In  the  year  1701,  it  was  resulted,  that 
"  Whereas  a  Beanfeast  is  annually  held  for  the  Society  of  Ringers, 
ail  persons  warned,  and  not  coming,  shall  forfeit  twelve  pence.” 

At  this  time  there  were  fifty  Members. 

The  Ringers  appear  to  have  held  their  Meetings  “  at  the 
Goat  on  the  Key,”  for  some  years;  but  in  1745,  they 
removed  to  the  Custom-house  Coffee-house,  kept  by  Miss 
Hester  Beard.  In  1751,  they  were  at  the  Marine  Coffee¬ 
house,  kept  by  Sebastian  Thomas;  in  1771,  at  the  new 
Assembly-room  Coffee-house  ;  arid,  finally,  in  1803,  we  find 
them  “at  the  Montague,  on  Kingsdown." 

Anecdote  of  a  Ventriloquist. — One  of  the  first  professors 
of  this  art  was  a  Monsieur  St.  Gille,  a  grocer  at  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye.  Travelling  through  the  country,  upon  one  occasion, 
he  took  shelter  from  a  storm  in  a  neighbouring  Convent;  ami 
finding  the  community  irv  mourning  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  of  their  body,  who  had  lately  died,  St.  Gille  requested 
to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  religieuse  to  the  place  of  his 
interment,  to  see  the  tomb  of  their  deceased  brother.  They  had 
not  been  in  the  Church  many  miuutes,  when  suddenly  a  voice 
was  heard  from  the  roof  of  the  choir,  lamenting  the  situation  of 
the  deceased  in  purgatory,  and  reproaching  the  brotherhood  with 
their  want  of  zeal  on  iiis  account.  Amazed  and  astounded,  the 
whole  assembly  fell  on  their  faces,  and  vowed  an  immediate 
and  solemn  reparation.  Accordingly,  they  chaunted  a  de profundis, 
in  full  choir,  Ruling  the  intervals  of  which  the  ghost  occasionally 
expressed  the  comfort  he  derived  from  their  pious  exercises  and 
ejaculations  in  his  behalf;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  St. 
Gille  could  afterwards  convince  the  Prior  and  the  other  fathers, 
that  what  they  had  heard  was  merely  the  ludicrous  deception  of 

1  vpnfrilonnism. 


TAX  ON  OLD  BACHELORS. 


A  Bill  having  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Legislature 
of  New  York,  to  lay  a  tax  upon  all  Bachelors  above  the  age 
ot  twenty-eight,  tor  the  encouragement  of  literature  among 
females,  a  meeting  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  old  Bachelors, 
and  others  aproxi mating  to  that  state,  was  held  to  take  the 
measure  into  consideration.— After  agpod  deal  of  fine  speak¬ 
ing,  and  many  witty  observations,  the  eldest  Bachelor  in  the 
room  was  called  to  the  Chair,  when  the  following  recital  and 
resolutions  were  offered,  and  passed  unanimously: — 

“  Whereas  it  appears  by  the  public  papers,  that  a  Bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  ot  this  State,  to  lay  a 
tax  upon  Bachelors,  &c.  In  what  manner  the  funds  are  to 
be  applied,  whether  for  the  endowment  of  a  seminary,  in 
which  old  maids  are  to  he  employed  as  instructors,  or  whe¬ 
ther  to  educate  old  maids  in  some  of  the  useful  and  polite 
branches  of  literature,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  get  a  living 
without  a  helpmate,  is  unknown  to  us,  not  having  seen  the 
said  Bill  or  its  provisions;  but  whatever  may  be  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  said  Bill,  we  conceive  it  unconstitutional  to  lay  a 
specific  tax  upon  old  Bachelors,  and  calculated  to  produce 
much  mischief  in  the  community  ;  because  it.  will  drive  from 
the  state  many  good  citizens  who  prefer  a  life  of  celibacy ;  it 
will  tend  to  increase  Bachelors,  inasmuch  as  when  women 
find  they  can  be  maintained  in  a  single  state,  many  will  pre-  , 
fer  that  Inode  of  life,  and  refuse  all  offers  of  matrimony  ;  it  . 
will  cause  manv  Bachelors  to  conceal  their  ages,  and  thereby 
lead  them  to  tell  untruths,  which  otherwise  they  would  never  , 
have  thought  of;  it  will  cause  old  maids  to  be  ten  times  more 
intolerable  than  they  usually  are,  by  making  them  indepen¬ 
dent  of  husbands  for  a  livelihood;  it  will  have  the  effect  to 
destroy  that  exquisite  sensibility  in  men,  who,  having  lost  j 
their  sweethearts  by  “hook  or  by  crook,”  have  made  pledge 
to  do  penance  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  by  living  in  a  single 
state;  it  will  lead  many  a  man  to  enter  into  the  holy  bands 
of  wedlock,  without  being  guided  by  that  bewitching  and 
delectable  passion,  love  (so  essentially  necessary  to  connubial 
felicity)  and  hurry  them  to  marry,"  merely  to  save  the  tax,  , 
and  consequently  produce  many  unhappy  matches;  tor  110  . 
marriage  can  be  productive  of  happiness,  without  love. 

Love  is  a  curious  thing,  you  know, 

It  makes  one  feel,  all  over,— so! 

“  It  will  excite  to  a  retaliation  on  the  part  of  Bachelors, 
and  cause  them  to  use  their  influence  to  get  a  tax  upon  old 
Maids  ;  thereby  bringing  on  a  civil  war  between  old  Maids  , 
and  Bachelors;  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  peace  ot  j 
society,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  attend  to  but, 

Hear  the  pretty  ladies  talk, 

Tittle-tattle,  tittle-tattle. 

“  Therefore  Resolved,  That  we  will  use  our  utmost 
exertions  to  prevent  the  passing'  ot  the  above-named  Bill,  I 
which  we  consider  unconstitutional,  and  fraught  with  the  j 
most  alarming  consequences  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  i 

society.  ,  .  _  ,  . 

“Resolved,  That  a  Committee  he  appointed  to  draft  at 
memorial  to  the  Legislature,  praying  that  the  Bill  may  , 
never  be  passed,  and  to  obtain  signatures  of  all  persons  who  j 

are  opposed  to  its  passage.  ,  , 

“Resolved,  That  should  the  said  Bill  be  thrown  under! 
the  table,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  unite  in  the  holy  bands  of  i 
marriage,  as  soon  as  we  can  find  pretty  creatures  that  will  ( 


^“Resolved,— That  we  deeply  commiserate  the  unfortu  j 
tunate  situation  in  which  old  Maids  are  placed,  thoug  i 
we  are  sensible  that  many  of  them  aie  like 

Jeremiah’s  figs— the  good  are  very  good  ; 

The  had  too  sour  to  give  the  pigs  !  j 

“  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  establish  a  Housi 
of  Industry  for  old  Maids,  and  that  old  Bachelors  contribute 
towards  their  support,  by  giving  them  their  linen  to  maki-J 
and  their  stockings  to  darn., 

«  Resolved,  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  t| 

the  Landlord,  for  the  use  of  the  room.  ,  | 

“It  was  moved  and  carried,  lhat  a  Committee  1| 
appointed  to  draft  a  Memorial  to  the  Legislature. 

a  Wtis  also  moved  and  carried,  That  the  proceedings  <1 
the  meeting  be  published  in  all  the  papers— that  toil 
content  to  do  it  iQit/iout  chat  fie. 

consent  «A  WOLIvERE,  Chairman.  I 

“  L>.  F.  K.  SMYTH,  Secretary.”  ,’jj 
The  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

fTbe  above,  it  seems',  is  not  a  mere  Jeu  d'-Esprit,  We  a  j 
allured  bv  the  llie  Editor  of  the  New  I  ork  Gazette,  that  sue! 

meeting  was  actually  held,  and  the  Resolutions  which  we  ha  I 

given  regularly  proposed,  debated,  and  earned.] 


Serious  Trifling.— Vander  Meulen,  in  his  Disscrm 
tiones  Philological,  gives  a  singular  elucidation  of  tf 
following  text  in  Genesis:  “And  the  Lord  took  one  of  li  | 
(Adam’s)  ribs,  and  made  a  woman.”  'Lite  commentator  tin!  j 
inquires,  ‘  First,  Was  the  rib  taken  from  the  left  or  rig  i 
side  of  Adam?  Secondly,  Was  Adam,  after  the  loss  of  thg 
rib,  a  maimed  or  imperfect  man  ?  Questions  which  he  d  1 
cusses  very  gravely,  and  then  proceeds  to  ask,  ‘Why  w:  | 
Eve  formed  of  a  rib,  and  not  of  the  dust  of  the  ground 
His  answer  to  this  question  is  curious,  if  not  convincin' 

« jqa(j  Eve  been  created  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  (he  say:|  i 
she  would  have  been  a  stranger  to  Adam.  Had  she  be! 
created  out  of  his  foot,  he  might  have  despised  or  tr*  npl!  1 
upon  her,  as  being  much  his  inferior.  Had  she  been  pi 

duced  out  of  his  head,  she  would  perhaps  have  taken  t’ 
much  upon  herself,  and  pretended  to  domineer.  It  wl 
therefore,  more  proper  that  she  should  be  taken  from  ti 
middle  of  Adam’s  body,  on  which  account  he  could  not  tu  , 
have  a  due  esteem  for  her ! 


Wh  v  ,  nelsonXUKKaNdlord 

When  Napoleon  Buonaparte  entered 
all  who  were  not  favourable  to  the  enn  R  6  W,th  his 
city;  and  as  nearly  all  Italy  w«  unE‘'0r  fled  from  the 
was  scarcely  any  resting  place  for  thff  b'S  controul»  there 
Cardinal  York,  brother  to  the  P?  fpgltlves ■ 
monly  called  “the  Pretender/’  w^Si81?  ^ 
to  Buonaparte,  from  having  reflected  El  ?Wly  obnoxious 
elty  in  a  charge  he  made  to  his  *^yi.Upon  his  eru" 

He  removed  to  Venice,  where  the  #7  a\B,shoP  of  Avisa. 
hnn,  and  he  escaped  in  the  disguise  nfCh  trooPs  followed 
He  begged  his  way  to  a  village  nea  Pa'  n  mendican*  War. 
lay  secreted  for  several  weeks  tL/6  0tranto>  where  he 
|  the  cure  of  the  place.  The  A^amem,?'"^00  the  clmrity  of 
mg  near  the  coast,  under  ?' 74’  ™as  then  cruis- 

I  he  learnt  the  deplorable  situation  nf  °/h  C£ptiV.n  Nelson»  and 
Ung  all  those  antipathies  called  nn  h  ?u®  Car di,lal-  Forget- 
j  the  Cardinal  being  a  presumntive  1^- the  “u”16  Stuai't,and 
!  Nelson  determined  towVffK  «  British^ Crown, 

himself  on  shore,  found  the  **  °  tlle  Stuarts.  He  went 

»„d  invited  him  in  bT.VhiV"hip 

not  to  throw  himself  on  his  generositv  V, ldmal  hesitated 
dated  with  a  part  of  the  Canf.lr.'.  S  ^‘  He  was  accoi»mo- 
rel,  suitable  to  his  dignity  furnisher  "*  “u  prope!'  aPPa* 
board  seven  weeks,  ‘during-  whirh  'Uj ' ,  He  remained  on 
sngagcd  in  action  The’r-  n-  Peuo£f  the  ship  was  thrice 

C.ptSn  Nd  ne'rfeS,  unS”"' t,le  d'<*  »ith 
carnage,  t»whichP|ie  had’ hitherto  £’a“tot“'i"t  “  “"’C  of 
soon  as  convenient  Captain  Nelson  lanrW? u- 8t,-an Ker-  As 
trwn  territories,  forcing  upon  him  100/  to  ^dfhim,  !n  lhe  Aus- 
to  Vienna.  The  nW  a  1UU/.  to  defray  lus  expenses 

factor,  and  £££?£ 3  *T *2? '  /  'f  b“”'  I 
frequently  .U‘ ."ft", 
Kic  faith”’”  '  W°“ld  “l“°St  m“Ke  lne  *  convert  to  the  Ca- 

memnon,  he  was  on  board  of  her  again  in  the  harbour of  Ge' 

■  ,  .  I?'i-Une  t,len  smiled  »P°>‘  him,  and  his  delight  at  see 

mg  his  deliverer  was  sincere.  In  the  fulness  nfSh;«  7 

tude  he  embraced  all  the  officers,  and  ran  about  thf  ir1" 
shaking  hands  with  the  crew.  He  repaid  his  neeimi-  •  S 

NdsonVf  Ne,!SOni-and  WOuld  have  tlel>led  theP  sum,*  whkffi 
Nelson  refused.  He  sent  on  board  fruits,  bread  wine 

su  ot-'ient  to  keep  the  sailors  feasting  for  several  days 
and  kept  open  house  on  shore  for  all  the  officers.  '  ’ 

V\  hen  taking  his  final  leave,  he  presented  Nelson  with 
a  sword  and  a  cane,  which  the  “  Pretender”  had  used  all  his 
hie  they  were  plainly  mounted  in  silver,  and  highly  valued 
hy  Nelson.  It  ,s  difficult  to  tell  which  to  admire  molt  Hie 
gentiosity  ot  Nelson  or  the  gratitude  of  the  r .-w;  i  i,  .1 
did  honour  ,0  their  dirtier, 

“*  “ten 


««»  »>  the  time  of  CharieS  il.  pat,;cul"ly  pre- 

exist— or  at  least  but  a  very  small  ime.? . *7  does  *>ot 

London.  As  mention  of  the  Palac-  ne'0''  °  U’  modern 
it  may  not  be  without  its  r  occurs  very  frequently, 

j  occupied  a  considerable  space  alo^il'01? tbat  tbe  olri  Palace 
contiguous  to  where  Westminster  brid^  bank  of  the  Thames, 
menemg  at  the  nresem-  1  >pstei-biidge  now  stands,  com- 

Scotlan'd-yard.  It  e\tenrff>HV^7’ai<*enS’  and  ending  near 
James's  Park  aioLr,!  fd  *lso  f  10,11  the  River  to  St! 
Cockpit  and  Sp ri ng-gar d e n°U "m  a'tfv^  ' Cb  ’  .i"cIudinS  the 
were  situated.  Hdjem  ,t8.v.8nou»  buildings 

ln  tbe  •eign  of  Henry  IR  '  wa  *  Justlci*iy  of  England 
Coming  subsequently  the  prooei-tv  If  h^st  owner;  bur,  be¬ 
lt  was  the  York  .  ,P‘0P.eity  of  the  Prelates  of  York 

by  Shakspeare.  Cardinal  \V  1S  m°16  tllan  °nce  me,lt'°ned 
disposed  of  it  to  Herfry  VI H  “from 88  uA,chbishoP  oi  York, 
the  residence  of  the  Sovereigns  f'^vvbose  t,me  ifc  became 
of  Queen  Anne,  anno  1695  gwL°  ifE  S,and  until  the  reign 
and  the  Queen  in  consen„L  ”  1  as  consomed  by  fire 

O  d  building  that  Elizabeth  h^ddevnZl^  tbe.loom  of  an 
alone  escaped  this  catastrophe  1 7a .  d  toa?Imilai'  purpose, 
a  monument  of  the  purer  uTte  Stili  '^ns 

and  in  the  domestic  Architectm-e  ?ntmd  1 d,n*  of  Pala«s 
the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones.  ’tioduced  into  England 


by 


s 

to 


..J“  Cite  Scold  Mdnooatej,  Loio  Po,.- 

KE.MMEt,  (a  Lord,  of  Session.)— Lord  P.  usually  retired  to 

— ‘y  reside.uce  dlu'i(1ff  that  part  of  the  year  when  the 
Con,  t  does  no  business.  John  H.  equally  idle,  from  a  simt 
ai  cause,  went  to  shoot ;  and  happening  to  pass  Lord  P  ’■ 
pioperty,  met  his  Lordship,  who  politely  invited  John  tc 
nhn  ‘  !yjdl,"n®r  \vlth  himself,  his  wife,  and  daughter 

hour  of  dinner  *  u,j>!nvital;l0n  5  and  they  aff  assembled  ?t  the 
I,  ?,',  ^  here  was  a  joint  ot  roasted  veal  at  the 

ead  of  the  table,  stewed  veal  at  the  bottom,  veal  soup  in 
2MVd  head  on  one  side  of  the  soup,  and  ?ea" 

the  mi  T  *  ,6i °t  le!’  caB  s  foot  Jelly  between  the  soup  and 
the  roast  veal,  and  veal’s  brains  between  the  stewed  veal 

W  %7PH  N0°’”  SayS  ^rckhip,  in  his  own  blunt 
Mr"  H.  you  may  very  likely  think  this  an  odd  sort 
h  wnT’  blUye  11  110  wonder  when  you  ken  the  cause  of 
J’  ,7  keeP  na;  company,  air.  II.,  and  Miss  B.  here,  my 

t  i  n  SVdT  0Ur  table-  The  lvay  Uc  do  is  just  this  ; 
we  kill  «  beast  as  it  were  to  day,  and  we  just  begin  to  cook 

t  1  °n.e.slde  ot  the  head,  travel  down  that  side,  turn  the 

7hlfJ“8  gaHff  back  again  by  the  other  side  to  where 

»>  C  DCiicU], 


I  in  r  E  A^ECI)0te. — A  short  time  since,  a  respectable 
,,  1.C<1  t/actitioner,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Ludlow,  was 
a  led  up  in  the  night  by  a  labouring  man,  residing  at  a  few 
m  es  distance,  to  attend  his  wife,  who  was  in  childbed.  Mr. 

.,  who  had  often  attended  under  similar  circumstances 
vuiiout  obtaining  anv  remuneration,  asked  the  man  who 
was  to  pay  him.  The  countryman  answered,  that  lie 
possessed  five  pounds,  which,  kill  or  cure,  should  be  his 
reward.  Mr.  W.  consequently  paid  every  attention  to  the 
poor  woman,  who  notwithstanding  died  under  his  hands. 
k  oon  after  her  death,  Mr.  W.  met  the  widower  at  Ludlow, , 
and  observed  that  he  had  tin  account  against  him.  The  man 
appeared  to  he  greately  surprised,  and  inquired  for  what?  j 
Hn  being  informed,  lie  replied,  “  1  don’t  think  I  owe  you  any  1 
hmg;— did  you  cure  my  wife?” — ‘No,  certainly,  (said  the 
accoucheur,)  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  cure 
<v* *7  9ld  you  her,  then ?”  said  the  countryman. 

No  I  did  not,’  was  the  reply.  “  Why  then,  (said  the 
countryman,)  as  you  did  not  either  kill  or  cure,  you  are  not 
entitled  to  the  reward,”  and  walked  away. 


V  Emenpfe  Pun-. — On  the  Duke  of  York’s  horse,  Moses,  ! 
winning  a  match  at  Ascot,  his  Royal  Highness  was  observed 
0  00k  very  thoughtful,  when  a  spectator  asked  his  compa- 
lon  what  he  imagined  the  Roval  Sportsman  could  be 
pondering-  on?  “Why  (replied  he)  you  know  that  the 

'VVS  aHishop,  and  he  is  no  doubt  thinking  of  Moses  | 
and  the  Profits /” 


.elf,  o  wear  at  the  baptism  of  the  King’s  children” wh  ch 

/7»^red”„‘t“TntdT7Ve^ 

a  robeot  black  satin,  so  overcharged  tvitl,  pearls  a  d  n,e 

better  authority  than  that  of  the  old  roime  in  France  A 

abouThis^6  ‘n  translatir)g- a  li«le  poem  from  Virgil,  ' 

about  his  Syrian  Hostess,  ventures  to  attribute  the  wearL  ! 

of  stays  to  the  fair  landlady,  for  which  license  he  thus  ex 
cuses  himself  in  a  note;— “  Before  the  reader  condemns  this 
apparently  modern  interpolation,  let  him  consult  those  who 
have  written  on  the  fashions  of  the  ancient  world.  He  will 
be  surprised  at  the  classical  authority  which  there  is  for  most 
of  our  modern  habiliments,— breeches,  perhaps,  excepted 
«hich  did  not  come  up  till  the  Lower  Empire,  unless  he 
c  buses  to  go  for  them  to  the  Persians  and  Goths.  His  pan¬ 
taloons  are  undoubtedly  Oriental.  Boots  belong  to  the 
!  J.eit?,c  aps,’  and  WI»S’  as  Gibbon  would  say,  lose  themselves 
i  V'6  (lloads  of  antiqiuty.  The  Goth  and  Vandal  Primes 
on  I  rajap  s  column,  with  wigs  prophetic  of  the  18th  century 
look  no  older  than  the  grandfathers  of  their  worthy  descend¬ 
ants  of  Austria  and  Prussia;  but  this  is  nothing  Monu¬ 
ments  are  brought  to  light  in  Persia,  upon  which  the  ancient 
kings  and  heroes  have  as  regular  formal-curled  caxons  as  any 
old  stock  jobber  or  coachman  extant.”  In  spite,  however 
of  occasional  inconsistencies  and  exceptions,  dress  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  great  national  characteristic;  and  we  think  die 
writer  of  a  very  pleasant  article  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Re - 
view  quite  warranted  in  adducing  the  awkward,  unnatural, 
and  ugly  fushion  of  dress  which  modern  Europe  ( particeps 
cnnnms,  We  gpnf)  has  copied  from  the  French,  as  one  of 
the  proofs  of  the  artificial  character  of  French  taste.  The 
passage  occurs  in  the  excellent  article  on  French  Poetri/ : 

It  is  to  Prance  we  owe  the  horrible  invention,  or  at  least 
ic  genet  al  introduction,  ot  such  abominations  as  wigs,  hair 
powder,  coats,  waistcoats,  and  breeches,  tight  stays,  hooped 
petticoats,  and  hio-h  heeled  shoes— of  all  in  short,  that  makes 
us  aug h  or  shudder  at  the  pictures  of  our  progenitors  in  the 
last  century,  and  that  still  continues  to  give  such  meanness 
and  deformity,  at  least  to  our  male  figures,  as  to  render  them 
unfit  for  sculpture,  and  perilous  even  for  painting.  Com¬ 
pared  with  these  characteristic  French  inventions,  the  ancient 
dress  ot  all  the  European  nations  was  both  graceful  and  ex- 
pressive— the  Celtic  and  Sarmatian— the  Spanish  and  Polish 
the  Venetian — the  Russian  and  Norwegian. — Jt  was  ' 
either  ample  and  flowing,  to  give  dignity  and  grace  to  the 
figure,  or  light  and  succinct,  to  display  its  form,  and  favour 
its  activity.  I  he  b  rench,  by  which  it  has  been  unluckily 
superseded,  has  no  character  at  all  but  that  of  heaviness, 
meanness,  and  constraint. — The  same  antipathy  to  nature 
led  them  to  express  and  overwhelm  her  with  their  helps  and 
ornaments,  almost  from  the  first  moment  of  birth.  Infants 
were  manacled  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  scarcely  allowed  to 
walk  till  they  were  taught  to  dance.  The  lectures  of  Rous¬ 
seau,  and  their  recent  passion  for  having  every  thing  “  «  /«. 

( srecque ,  have  at  last  produced  some  relenting;  but  we  can 
ourselves  remember,  when  every  well-born  male  of  seven 
years  old  had  a  tail  fastened  to  the  hinder  part  of  its  head, 
and  a  toupee  on  its  front,  with  rows  of  stiff  curls,  en  diles  de 
pigeon,  on  each  side,— while  every  female  form  of  the  same 
age  uas  compressed  in  whalebone  stays  and  iron  busks,  to 
LmF ‘Iat  <  anger  of  suft’°cation ;  and  all  these  little  wretches, 

•  .  ,e  manners,  languages,  and  gestures  of  persons  of 
an.l^f  Paf,  ' et  .c.ornpliments  to  the  company,  in  the  second 

and  fourth  positions!” 


vi'  ±  n.Ci  r  in  »  r\.  i  jlu.  \ui  l  xu  v/*  - 

ANTOINETTE. 

BY  MADAME  CAMPAN. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  faithful  servant  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Queen  of  France,  who  has  exerted  herself  to  rescue 
;he  memory  of  that  Princess  from  many  of  the  charges 
n  circulation  against  her.  In  this  object  she  has  often 
seen  successful.  But  it  is  as  a  mirror  of  the  most 
splendid  Court  in  Europe,  at  a  time  when  Monarchy 
lad  not  been  shorn  of  any  of  its  beams,  that  it  is 
:hiefly  deserving  of  our  attention.  Royalty  and  No- 
sility  and  Hierarchy  appear  here  in  a  very  different  light 
Prom  that  in  which  they  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  high 
down  eulogies  of  the  good  old  times. 

Madame  Campan  commences  with  an  account  of  the 
Court  of  Louis  XV.  where  she  was  appointed  reader  to 
Mesdames  at  the  early  age  of  15.  The  cares  of  sove¬ 
reignty  never,  perhaps,  pressed  lighter  on  any  man  than 
on  this  beau  ideal  of  a  Bourbon  Prince.  “  The  Cour¬ 
iers  used  to  say  seriously,  the  days  when  he  did  not 
aunt,  the  King  does  nothing  to-day .” 

“  After  the  death  of  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  the  King 
iad  no  mistress  en  litre ;  he  contented  himself  with  the  pleasures 
which  his  ■petit  serail  of  the  Parc-aux-Cerfs  procured  him.  To 
separate  Louis  de  Bourbon  from  the  King  of  France,  was,  as  is 
well  known,  what  the  Monarch  found  most  piquant  in  his ; 
royal  existence.  They  would  have  it  so;  they  thought  it  would 
be  for  the  best,  was  his  way  of  speaking  when  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Ministers  were  unsuccessful.  The  King  was  fond 
of  managing  himself  Che  shameful  part  of  his  private  expences. — 
He  one  day  sold  to  a  first  Clerk  of  the  War  Department  a  house 
in  which  one  of  his  mistresses  had  lodged ;  the  contract  was  entered 
into  with  Louis  de  Bourbon;  the  purchaser  carried  himself  to  the 
King  in  his  private  cabinet  a  bag  containing  in  gold  the  price  ef 
the  house.” 

The  following  account  of  the  declining  years  of  the 
venerable  Monarch  is  sufficiently  instructive  ; — 

“  Mesdames  lived  altogether  separate  from  the  King.  Since 
the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  the  King  lived  alone.  The 
enemies  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  knew  not  in  what  saloon,  or 
how  they  could  prepare  and  effect  the  fall  of  the  man  who  im¬ 
portuned  them.  The  King  had  relations  only  with  women  of  a 
class  so  vile,  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  an  intrigue  of  any 
continuance;  besides  the  Parc  aux  Ccrfs  was  a  seraglio  of  which 
the  beaucies  were  frequently  renewed:  they  wished  to  give 
the  King  a  mistress  who  could  give  a  circle,  and  in  whose 
saloon  they  might  triumph  by  the  power  of  daily  insinua¬ 
tions  over  the  ancient  attachment  of  the  King  for  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul.  They  chose  Madame  du  Barry,  in  a  very 
vile  class.  Her  origin,  her  education,  her  habits,  all  bore 
in  her  a  vulgar  and  shameful  character;  but  they  made  her 
the  wife  of  a  man,  who  dated  from  the  1400,  and  thereby 
thought  to  get  ever  the  scandal.  It  Was  the  Conqueror 
of  Mahon,  who  conducted  this  dirty  intrigue.  This  mistress  had 
been  very  ably  chosen  to  enliven  the  last  years  of  a  man  impor-  I 
tuned  with  grandeur,  wearied  with  pleasure,  and  satiated  with 
voluptuousness.  The  understanding,  the  graces  of  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  de  Pompadour,  her  regular  beauty,  and  even  her  love 
for  the  King  would  no  longer  have  had  any  empire  over  this  worn- 
out  being. 

“  What  he  wanted  was  a  Roxalana  of  a  familiar  gaiety,  without 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign.  Madam  du  Barry  car¬ 
ried  her  forgetfulness  of  propriety  so  far  as  to  wish  being  present 
one  day  at  a  Council  of  State ;  the  King  had  the  weakness  to  con¬ 
sent;  she  remained  ridiculously  perched  on  the  arm  of  his 
fauteuil,  and  practised  all  the  little  intantine  tricks  calculated  to 
please  old  Sultans. 

“  Another  time  she  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  King  a 
whole  packet  of  letters,  yet  sealed,  among  which  she  had  recog¬ 
nised  one  of  the  Count  de  Broglie;  she  told  the  King  that  she 
knew  this  worthless  Broglie  said  ill  of  her,  and  that  she  would  at 
least  take  care  that  for  this  once  he  should  read  nothing  written 
respecting  her.  The  King  wished  to  get  the  packet  from  her  ; 
she  resisted,  made  him  run  twice  or  thrice  round  the  table,  which 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall  of  the  Council,  then  passing  before 
the  fire  she  threw  into  it  the  letters,  which  were  burnt.  The 
King  became  furious;  betook  his  audacious  Mistress  by  the  arm, 
and  turned  her  out  of  tne  room  without  speaking  to  her. '  Madame 
du  Barry  conceived  herself  disgraced :  she  retired  to  her  apart¬ 
ments,  and  remained  by  herself  for  two  hours,  a  prey  to  the 
greatest  uneasiness.  The  King  went  in  quest  of  her;  the  Countess 
in  tears  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  he  pardoned  her.” 

The  etiquette  of  the  old  regime  seems  to  have  been 
almost  insupportable.  The  following  account  of  the 
dressing  of  the  Queen  gives  a  very  lively  idea  of  it : — 

“  Ihe  dressing  of  the  Princess  was  a  chef  d’ceuvre  of  etiquette  : 
every  thing  was  regulated.  The  lady  of  honour,  and  the  lady 
d'atours  together,  if  they  both  happened  to  be  together,  assisted  by 
the  first  woman  and  two  ordinary  women,  performed  the  principal 
service;  but  there  were  distinctions  between  them.  The  lady 
d'atours  put  on  the  jupon,  presented  the  robe.  The  lady  of  ho¬ 
nour  poured  out  the  water  for  washing  her  hands,  and  put  on  the 
chemise.  When  a  Princess  of  the  Royal  Family  was  at  the  dres¬ 
sing,  the  lady  of  honour  ceded  to  her  this  last  function,  but  did  not 
cede  it  directly  to  the  Princesses  of  the  blood  ;  in  this  last  case  the 
lady  of  honour  gave  the  chemise  to  the  first  woman  who  presented 
ic  to  the  Princess  of  the  blood.  Each  of  these  ladies  observed 
scrupulously  these  usages  as  being  matters  of  right.  One  winter 
day,  it  happened  that  the  Queen,  being  quite  undressed,  was  on 
the  point  of  having  her  chemise  put  on ;  I  held  it  unfolded  and 
ready  ;  the  lady  of  honour  enrered,  hastened  to  draw 
off  her  gloves,  and  took  the  chemise.  There  was  a  tap  at 
the  door,  it  was  opened,  and  the  Duchess  D’Orleans  en¬ 
tered;  her  gloves  were  drawn  off,  she  advanced  to  take  the 
chemise,  but  it  was  not  for  the  lady  of  honour  to  present  it  to 
her;  she  gave  it  to  me,  I  gave  it  to  the  Princess;  there  was  an¬ 
other  tap:  it  was  the  Countess  de  Provence;  the  Duchess  de 
Orleans  gave  to  her  the  chemise.  The  Queen  stood  with  her 
arms  across  her  breast,  and  seemed  suffering  from  the  cold.— 
Madame  saw  her  painful  attitude,  contented  herself  with  throwing 
her  handkerchief,  kept  her  gloves,  and  in  putting  on  the  chemise, 
pulled  off  the  Queen’s  head-dress,  who  began  to  laugh  to  conceal 
her  impatience,  after  muttering  several  times— It  is  odious— what 
importunity. 

**  This  etiquette,  oppressive  no  doubt,  had  in  view  the  upholding 
the  Royal  dignity,  which  ought  to  come  only  in  contact  with  ser¬ 
vants,  beginning  even  with  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Monarch 
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arrangement  established  in  all  Courts  for  days  of  ceremony, 
speaking  of  the  minute  rules  which  pursued  our  Kings  into  their, 
most  secret  interior,  in  their  hours  of  suffering*  in  those  of  their 
Dleasures.  and  evpn  _ _ _  ^ _ :  •  „ 


i  ,  \  iiuuj  •  ui  s mi e ring ^  »*» 

an(*  e.Ten  lnt0  most  revolting  infirmities, 
lhese  servile  rules  were  formed  into  a  sort  of  code;  they 
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j  n-  .  Ules  were  >°rnied  into  a  sort  of  code;  tney 
enabled  a  Richelieu,  a  La  Rochefoucault,  a  Duras,  to  find  in  the 
exercise  of  their  domestic  functions,  opportunities  favourable  to 
their  fortune;  and  to  spare  their  vanity,  they  loved  usages  which 
converted  into  honourable  prerogatives  the  right  of  giving  a  glass 
of  water,  of  putting  on  a  chemise,  and  withdrawing  a  basin.” 

Madam  Campan,  by  way  of  illustrating  this  last  ob¬ 
servation,  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  “  when  the  Queen 
took  medicine,  the  Lady  of  Honour  had  the  privilege 
of  withdrawing  the  bassin  du  lit.” 

We  have  only  room  for  one  other  quotation  from  this 
instructive  work.  The  heads  of  the  Gallican  Church 
■  were,  as  is  well  known,  very  zealous  in  their  attendance 
at  Court,  impelled,  no  doubt,  by  a  desire  to  promote  the 
interests  of  religion.  What  passed  for  religion  is  ano¬ 
ther  matter : — 


“  Madam  Victoire  was  not  insensible  to  good  cheer,  but  she  had 
the  most  religious  scruples  as  to  the  dishes  she  might  eat  in  the 
temps  de  penitence.  I  saw  her  one  day  very  much  tormented  with 
doubts  respecting  an.  aquatic  bird  served  up  to  her  during  Lent. 
The  point  was,  to  decide  irrevocably  if  this  bird  was  maigre  or 
.gras.  She  consulted  a  Bishop  who  happened  to  be  dining  with 
her:  the  Prelate  assumed  immediately  the  positive  tone,  the 
grave  attitude  of  a  Judge  of  the  last  resort.  He  informed  the 
Princess  that  it  had  been  decided  that  in  a  similar  case  of  doubt, 
after  dressing  the  bird,  it  should  be  pierced  on  silver  plate,  very 
cool ;  that  if  the  juice  of  the  animal  thickened  in  the  space  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  the  animal  was  reputed  gras-,  that  if  the  juice  re¬ 
mained  in  a  liquid  state,  it  might  be  eaten  at  all  times  without 
uneasiness.  Madame  Victoire  made  the  experiment  without 
delay,  the  juice  did  not  thicken  :  the  Princess  was  in  the  utmost 
joy,  for  she  was  very  fond  of  this  sort  of  game.” 

The  above  will  no  doubt  prove  most  acceptable  in¬ 
formation  to  all  who  admire  Calvarys  sixty  feet  high, 
with  nine  feet  long  Christs  on  them. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Madame  Campan  has 
been  in  many  instances  successful  in  vindicating  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France.  Marie- 
Antoinette  was  fond  of  pleasure,  fond  of  going  disguised, 
to  places  of  entertainment,  and  was  occasionally  seen 
even  in  common  Jiacres,  from  all  which  very  unfavour¬ 
able  conclusions  were  drawn,  but  a  number  of  circum¬ 
stances  are  stated  to  shew  that  these  disguises  were  not 
assumed  for  purposes  of  intrigue.  It  would  appear  from 
the  following  explanation  of  an  incident  relating  to  the 
Duke  de  Lauzun,  to  which  he  has  given  an  unfavourable 
turn  in  his  manuscript  Memoires  (in  the  printed  copy  the 
circumstance  is  omitted),  that  that  calumniator  of  the 
reputation  of  so  many  of  the  fair  of  both  countries  is  not 
always  to  be  relied  on : — 

“  I  was  in  this  Cabinet  (the  Cabinet  des  femmes  de  garde)  one  day 
that  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  passed  through  it,  after  a  scene  that  de-  j 
mands  some  details.  | 

“  The  Duke  de  Lauzun  (afterwards  Duke  de  Biron)  who 
figured  in  the  Revolution  among  the  intimate  friends  of  the  Duke 
d'Orleans,  has  left  Memoires,  still  manuscript,  in  which  he  insults 
the  character  of  Marie- Antoinette.  He  relates  an  anecdote  of  a 
heron  feather:  the  following  is  the  true  version  : — 

“  The  Duke  de  Lauzun  possessed  originality  of  mind,  and 
something  chivalrous  in  his  manners.  The  Queen  saw  him.  at  the 
soupers  of  the  King,  and  at  the  Princess  de  Guemenee’s ;  she 
treated  him  well.  One  day  he  made  his  appearance  at  Madame 
de  Guemen^e’s  in  uniform,  and  with  the  most  magnificent  feather 
of  a  white  heron,  which  could  possibly  be  seen ;  the  Queen  ad¬ 
mired  this  plume;  he  offered  it  to  her  through  the  Princess  de 
Guemen^e.— As  he  had  worn  it,  the  Queen  never  imagined  that 
he  could  think  of  giving  it  to  her;  embarrassed  very  much  re-L 
specting  the  present  which  she  had  as  it  were  invited,  she  durst  not 
refuse  it,  nor  knew  whether  she  ought  to  make  him  one  in  her  turn, 
and*in  the  embarrassment  whether  she  ought  to  give  him  some¬ 
thing,  and  lest  she  should  give  too  much  or  too  little,  she 
con.ented  herself  with  wearing  on  one  occasion  the  plume,  and1 
with  observing  to  M.  de  Lauzun  that  she  wore  the  present  he 
had  made  to  her.  In  his  Secret  Memoirs,  the  Duke  gives  an  im 
postance  to  the  present  of  his  plume,  which  renders  him  very 
unworthy  of  ail  honour  granted  to  his  name  and  his  rank. 

“  His  pride  exaggerated  to  him  the  importance  of  the  favour 
which  had  been  granted  to  him.  A  short  time  after  the  present 
of  the  Heron’s  plume,  he  solicited  an  audience ;  the  Queen  granted 
it,  as  she  would  have  done  to  any  other  Courtier  of  an  equally 
high  rank. —  I  was  in  the  room  adjoining  that  in  which  he  was  re¬ 
ceived;  a  few  moments  after  his  arrival,  the  Queen  opened  the 
door  and  said  with  a  loud  and  angry  voice:  Be  gone.  Sir.  M.  de 
Lauzun  made  a  profound  bow  and  disappeared. —  Ihe  Queen  wa* 
greatly  agitated. — She  said  to  me:  this  man  shall  never  enter  my 
apartments  again. —  A  few  years  after  the  revolution  of  1789,  the 
Mareschal  de  Biron  died.— The  Duke  de  Lauzun,  the  heir  of  his 
name,  aspired  to  the  important  post  of  Colonel  of  tne  Regiment 
of  French  Guards.— The  Queen  caused  ittobejiyen  to  the  Quke 
du  Chatelet :  in  this  way  implacable'  hatreds  'are  formed. —  1'he 
Duke  de  Biron  attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Duke 
d’Orleans,  and  became  one  of  the  most  ardent  enemies  of  Marie- 
Antoinette.” 


She  endeavours  in  like  manner  to  repel  the  accusation 
of  a  guilty  attachment  to  her  brother-in-law,  the  Count 
d’ Artois : — 


“  I  feel  a  repugnance  to  defend  the  Queen  too  circumstantially 
respecting  two  points  of  infamous  accusation  with  which  libellers 
have-ewelled  their  poisoned  sheets.  I  allude  to  the  unworthy  sus¬ 
picions  of  too  strong  an  attachment  for  the  Count  d  Artois,  and 
the  motives  for  the  tender  friendship  which  existed  between  the 
Queen,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  and  the  Duchess  de  Polignac. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Count  d  Artois,  in  the  fiist  years  of  hig 
youth  and  that  of  the  Queen,  was,  as  has  been  said,  very  much 
smitten  with  the  beauty  and  amiability  of  his  sister-in-law ;  but  I 
can  affirm  that  I  have  always  seen  this  Prince  at  a  very  respectful 
distance;  that  she  spoke  of  him,  of  his  amiability,  of  his  gaiety,; 
with  that  freedom  which  accompanies  only  the  purest  sentiments, 
and  that  all  who  were  about  the  Queen  saw  only  in  the  affection 
.u„  .u..  rv„nr  H’ Artois  that  of  a  tender  sister  for  the  vniin™.. 


“  following  anecdote  afford?  one  of  many  proofs 
;  truth  of  the  observation  that  those  who  pay  for 

information,  will  always  obtain  it : _ _ 

short  time  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne 
inister  of  the  King’s  Household  was  informed  that  a  very 
ig  libel  against  the  Queen  had  appeared.  The  Lieutenant 
:ce  charged  one  Gotipil,  an  Inspector  of  Police,  with  the 
iry  ot  this  libel;  he  made  his  appearance  some  time 
irds,  with  the  information  that  he  had  discovered 
ce  where  this  work  was  printed,  that  it  was  in  the 
i r  near  Yverdun.  He  possessed  already  two  sheets  of 
ch  contained  atrocious  calumnies,  but  exhibited  with  an 
ich  might  render  them  very  fatal  to  the  reputation  ot  the 
:  Goupil  said  that  he  would  obtain  the  remainder,  but 
considerable  sum  was  necessary.  Three  thousand  ’louis 
iven  to  him;  soon  after  he  brought  to  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  whole  manuscript,  with  all  that  was  printed  ot  it;  he 
d  a  thousand  louis  more  as  a  reward  for  hisintelligence’and 
nd  a  much  more  important  post  was  about  to  be  given  to 
/hen  another  spy,  jealous  of  the  fortune  of  this  Goupil, 
:red  that  he  was  himself  the  author  of  this  lihel ;  that  ten 
before  he  had  been  in  the  Bicetre  for  swindling;  that 
ne  Goupil  had  only  three  years  before  left  the  Salpetriere, 
she  had  been  under  another  name.” 

e  journeys  to  Marly  were  gay  enough  :  they  hiade 
parties  on  horseback  and  in  carriages.  The  Queen  j 
(t  to  enjoy  herself  innocently  ;  she  had  never  once  ! 
:he  dawn  of  day  ;  as  it  was  enly  necessary  for  her  j 
tain  the  King’s  permission,  she  made  known  her  : 
to  him.  He  consented  that  she  should  go  at.  three 
k  in  the  morning  on  the  heights  of  the  gardens  of 
<>  and  unfortunately  little  inclined  to  partake  her  I 
ires,  he  remained  in  bed.  The  Queen  pursued  1 
tei  design,  but  as  she  foresaw  several  inconveniences 
to  arise  from  this  night  party,  she  wished  to  have 
her  a  great  number  of  people,  and  even  Ordered 
omen  to  follow  her.  Every  precaution  was  use- 
,0  hinder  the  effects  of  'calumny,  which  from  that 
was  endeavouring  to  dimlnMi  the  general  attach- 
which  she  had  inspired-.  A  few  days  afterwards 
was  circulated  at  Palis  the  most  wicked  libel  that 
ppeared  since  the  first  years  of  the  reign.  They 
id  m  the  Thickest  colours  a  party  of  pleasure  so  ! 
ent,  that  there  is  no  young  woman  In  ing  in  the 
iy  who  «as  not  endeavoured  to  avail  herself  of  it. 
verses  which  appeared  on  this  occasion  was 

riZ  BaWU  °f  Da’J'  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  then 
of  Khar tres,  was  one  of  the  number  of  persons 
Lcco,mpanied  the  young  Queen  in  this  nocturnal  ex- 
^  ,  he  appeared,  at  this  time,  very  much  occupied 
«er  ;  but  this  was  the  only  moment  of  his  life  in 
i  there  was  any  approach  to  intimacy  between  the 
n  and  this.  Prince.  The  King  did  not  like  tire  efih- 
rot  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  the  Queen- always  j 
nun  a't  a  distance  from  her  private  society.  „.lt  is 
wltl\out  any  sort  of  probability  that  some  writers 
-ributed  to  sentiments  of  jealousy  or  of  wound- 
-love,  the  hatred  which  he  manifested  against  the 
.n,  in  the  last  years  of  their  life. 

*  *  *  *  *  *' 
i  event,  simple  enough  in  itself,  drew  strong  suspi- 
’  on  fl}e  conduct  of  the  Queen.  She  went  out  one 
ng  with  the  Duchess  of  Luynes,  a  lady  of  the  par 
her  carriage  broke  down  at  the  entrance  of  Paris ; 
’as  obliged  Vo  get  out  ;  the  Duchess  made  her  enter 
p,  while  a,  footman  went  for  a  hackney  coach.  They 
masked,  and  had  they  known  how  to  keep  silence, 
cven'u  would  have  remained  a  secret ;  but  to  go  in  a 
a«y  coach  is,  for  a  Queen,  an  adventure  so  ridiculous,  i 
had  hardly  entered  the  ball-room,  when  she  could 
elp  saying  to  some  persons  that  she  met  there,  ‘  It  J 
n  a  hackney  coach — is  it  net  very  droll  ?’ 

■oni  this  moment,  all  Paris  was  acquainted  with  the 
nture  of  the  hackney  coach  :  they  said  that  all  had 
mystery  in  that  night  adventure;  that  the  Queen  had 
i  a  meeting  in  a  particular  house,  to  a  Lord  honoured 
her  favours.  They  loudly  named  the  Duke  de  (Joigny, 
ath  vf.-ry  well  known  at  Court,  but  as  much  by  the 
5  as  by  the  Queen.  Once  that  his  ideas  of’ this  gal- 
V  were  awakened,  he  had  no  more  doubts  of  all  the 
&h  assertions  of  the  mischievous  people  of"  the  day, 
less  for  the  calumnies  which  circulated  at  Paris  con¬ 
ing,  the  Queen — whether  she  had  spoken  at  the  chase  > 
;  the  play- to  M.  Edouard  de  Dillon,  De  Lambertye,  or 
rs>  °f  whom- 1  do  not  remember  t  he  names,  they  were  i 
qually  favoured  lovers.  Paris  did  not  know  that  these  '■ 
hs  were -not  admitted  to  the  apartments  of  the  Queen, 
bad  not  even  the  liberty  of  presenting  themselves 
but  the  Queen  went  disguised  about  Paris,  she  had 
euseof  a  hackney-coach;  one  levity  unfortunately 
>es  others  to  be  suspected,  and  scandal  does  not  fail  to 
>ose  even  things  that  could  not  take  place.  The 
:en,  tranquil  from  the  innocence  of  her  conduct,  and 
justice  that  she  knew  all  who  loved  her  would  render 
er  private  life,  spoke  with  disdain  of  these  false  reports, 
contented  herself  with  supposing  that  some  folly  on 
part  of  these  youths  had  given  rise  to  such  wicked  re¬ 
s'  She  ceased  thereupon  to  speak  to  them,  and  even 
’ok  at  them.  Their  vanity  was  wounded  by  it,  and  the 
sure  of  revenge  inclined  them  to  say,  or  to  make  peo-. 
think,  that  they  had  had  the  misfortune  of  ceasing  to  ■ 
3t.  Other  coxjeombs  had  the.  presumption  to  think 
they  were  remarked  by  the  Queen,  in  placing  them¬ 
es  near  the  latticed  box  where  her  Majesty  used  to  go 
ignito,  to  the  play  at  Versailles;  and  l  have  seen  uni- 
*  y  lhe  utmost  presumption  encouraged,  from  the 
eri  s,mply  asking  one  of  these  Gentlemen  at  the 
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kXTIMCT  FROM  MADAMS  CAMPAM’s  “  MEMOIRS  OF  MARIE  AN¬ 
TOINETTE.” 

'Die  woman  de  Lainotte'9  father  was  a  peasant  at  Auteui!, 
though  he  called  himself  Valois.  Madame  de  Boulainvilliers 
occe  saw  from  her  terrace  two  pretty,  little  peasant  girls, 
.each,  labouring  under  a  heavy  bundle  of  sticks  ;  jjthe  priest  ~ 
of  the  village,  who  was  walking  with  her,  told  her  that  the 
children  possessed  some  curious  papers,  and  that  he  had  no 
doubt  they  were  descendants  of  a  Valois,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  ope  of  the  princes  of  that  name. 

The.  family  of  Valois  had  long  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
world.  Hereditary  vices  had  gradually  plunged  them  into 
the  deepest  misery. 

I  have  heard  that  the  last  Valois  occupied  the  estate  called 
Gros  Hoi  :  that  as  be  seldom  came  to  Court.  Louis  XIII. 
asked  him  what  he  was  about,  that  he  remained  so  constantly 
in  the  country  ;  and  that  this  M.  de  Valois  merely  answered, 

“  Sire,  1  am  doing  nothing  but  what  I  ought  to  do.”  It  was 
shortly  afterwards  discovered  that  what  he  was  about  was 
♦uiningt 

As  soon  as  news  of  the  grand  Almoner’s  arrest  spread  over 
F  iris,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  had  married  a  Princess  of  . 

;  the  house  of  Rohan,  the  Mareehal  de  Soubis.e,  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess  de  Marsiu),  exclaimed  indignantly  against  the  arrest 
of  a  Prince  of  their  family.  The  clergy,  from  the  cardinals, 
down  to  the  youths  in  the  seminaries,  gave  vent  to  their  af¬ 
fection  at  the  disgraceful  apprehension  of  a  Prince  of  the,:’ 
church;  and  an  infinite  number  of  persons  Were  eagerly, 
desirous  to  see  the  Court  humbled  for  so  harsh  a  proceeding. 

I  must  interrupt  my  narrative  of  the  famous  necklace  plot, 
to  say  something  about  this  woman  Lamotte.  Neither  the 
Queen  herself,  nor  any  lady  about  her,  ever  had  the  slightest 
connexion  with  that  swindler;  and  during  her  prosecution, 
she  could  point  out  but  one  of  the  Queen’s  servants,  a  man 
named  Dcsrios,  a  valet  of  the  Queen’s  bed-chamber,  to  wla/m  , 
she  pr&'ended  she  had  delivered  Ikehuier’s  necklace.  This 
Deseles  was  a  very  hottest  man  ;  upon  being  confronted  with 
the  woman  Lamotte,  it  was  proved  she  had  never  seen  him 
but  once,  which  was  at  the  house  of  the  wife  of  a  surgeon-ac¬ 
coucheur  at  Versailles,  the  only  person  she  visited  at  court ; 
Snd  that  she  had  not  given  him  t ho  necklace.  Madame  La- 
inotte  married  a.  private  in  Monsieur's  body-guard;  $he 
lodged  at  Versailles,  a!  the  Belle  linage,  a  very  middling  rea¬ 
dy-furnished  hotel;  and  it  is  scarely  to  be  conceived  how  so 
oOscure  a  person  could  succeed  in  making  herself  believed 
to  he  a  friend  of  the  Queen,  who,  though  so  extremely  affa¬ 
ble,  very  seldom  granted  audiences,  and  only  to  titled  persons. 

The  trial  of  the  cardinal  is  too-generally  known  to  require 
my  repeating  the  circumstances  of  it  here.  The  point  most  i 
embarrassing  to  him  was  the  interview  he  had  in  February,  j 
D85,  with  AI.  de  Sainte  James,  to  whom  he  confided  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Queen's  pretended  commission,  and  showed  ! 
the  contract,  approved  and  signed,  “Marie  Antoinette  of 
France.”  The  memorandum,  found  in- a  drawer  of  the  cordi-  | 
nai’s  bureau,  in  which  he  had' himself  written  what.  Bcehmer 
♦old  him,  after  having  seen  me  at  my  couutry  house,  was  like¬ 
wise  no  unfortunate  document  for  his  Eminence. 

I  offered  to  the  King  to  go  and  declare  that. Bee  Inner  had 
told  me,  and  maintained  that  the  cardinal  assured  Jiiiu  he  had  , 
received,  front  the  Queen's  own  hand,  the '30,000  francs  given  I 
as  earnest,  upon  the  bargain,  being  concluded,,  and  tlfftC  his 
Eminence  had  Seenjier  Majesty  take  tfiatsiUn,  in  bills, -from 
the  porcelain  secretary  in  her  boudoir.  The  King  declined 
my  offer,  niid  saW  to  me,  “Were  you  alone-  when  Btshtner  ,1 
told  you  this/t”  1  answered  that  I  was  alone  with  him  in  my 
garden.  “Well.”  resumed  he,  “  the  man-  would -deny  the  j 
fact;  he.  is  now  sure  or  being  paid  his  1,600,000  franca,  which 
the curdiuaVsTamily  will  find  it  neios/nfy  to  make  good,  to , 
him  ; -  we  cannot  reiy  upon  his  sincerity  {“it  would  look  as  if 
vpu  were  sent  by  the  Queen,  and  that  would  not  he  proper,’’.. 

The  attorney-general’*-  information  was  severe  upon  the 
cardinal.  The  house  of  Condd,  thaf  of  Rohan,  the  majority 
of  the  tiobiUtv.  and  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  saw  nothing  in 
the  affair  of  the  Cardinal  de  ftahkp  but  an  attack  upon  the 
prince’s  i  ftnk  and  the  privileges  of  acardinal.  The  clergy  re¬ 
quired  that  the  unfortunate  business  of  the  Prince  Cardinal 
Je  Rohuu  should  bo  sent  to  tl.e  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
the  Archbishop  oi  Narbonne,  then  president  of  the  convoca- 

ion,  made  representations  upon  £he  subject  to  the  King.  The 
bishops  wrote  to  his  Majesty,  to  remind  him  that  a  private 
ecclesiastic  implicated  in  the  affair  then  pending,  would  have 
a  right. toclaimhi*  constitutional  judges,  and  that  this  right 
was  refused  to  a  cardinal,  his  superior  in  the  hieruyehaj [or¬ 
der.  In  short,  the  ck-fgy  and  the  greater  part  ot  the  nobility 
were  at  that  time  outrageous  against  authority,  and  chiefly 
against  the  Queen. 

The  attorney-general’s  conclusions,  and  those  of  a  of  part 
the  heads  of  the  magistracy,  were  as  severe  towards  the  car-  j 
dl as  the  information  had  been,  yet  he  was  fully  acquitted  . 
bf  n.  majority  of  three  voices.  Tie  woman  de  La  tootle  was  | 
condemned  t<>  he  whipped,  branded,  and  imprisoned;  and  her  1 
'  husband,  for  coutytnacy,  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.,  1 
The  Queen's  grief 'was  extreme.  As  soon  as  1  learned  the 
substance  of  the  decision,  I  went  to  her,  and  found  her  alone 
in  her  closet — she  was  weeping.  “Come,”  said  her  Majesty 
to  roe,  “come  and  lament  for  your  Queen,  insulted  and  sacri-  i 
Seed  by  cabal  and  injustice.  Hut  rather  let  me  pity  you,  as 
.  a  Frenchwoman.  If,  in  a  matter  which  affected  my  reputa- 
.£  ticn,  I  have  not  met  with  equitable  judges,  what  could  y  ou 
hope  for  in  a  process  in  which  your  fortune  and  character  were 
at  stake?”  The  King  came  in  at  this  moment,  and  skid  to 
;2  oe,  “  Y&u  find  the  Queen  much  afflicted  ;  she  has  great  rea- 
g  son  to  be  so  ;  they  were  determined  throughout  this  affair  to 
>  see  only  an  ecclesiastical  Prince,  a  Prince  de  Rohan,  while 
^  Le  is,  in  fact,  a  needy  fellow— (I  use  his  Majesty's  own  ex- 
u  presston) — and  all  this  was  hut.  a  scheme  to  put  money 
'H-  into  his  pockets,  in  endeavouring  to  do  which,  he  found  him- 
_j  self  the  party  cheated,  instead  of  the  cheat.  Nothing  is  easier 
c  to  see  through;  and  it  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  Alexander 
2  ti>  cut  this  Gordian  knot.” 

«  The  opinion  sanctioned  by  time  is,  that  the  cardinal  was 
jo  completely  duped  by  the  woman  Lamotte,  and  Cagliostro. 

'I  he  King. may  have  been  in  error  in  thinking  him  an  accomplice 
C  in-  this  mirerable  and  criminal  scheme,  but  I  have  faithfully 
gi  -  en  his  Majesty’s  judgment  about  it. 

£  However,  jhe  generally  received  opinion  that  the  Baron  de 
u  Bretttil  s  hatred  for  I  he  cardinal  was  the  cause  of  the  scandal 
p  and  result  ot  this  unfortunate  affair,  contributed  to'thedis- 
Jj  graVe  of  the  former  still  more  than  his  refusal  to  give  his 
pi  gra itd-daughter in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  Duke  dePolignac. 


The  Abbe  dc  Vermond  threw  the  whole  blame  of  the  im-  j 
prudence  and  impolicy  of  the  affair  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
upon  Uiv*  minister,  nod  ceased  to  be  the  friend  and  supporter 
of  the  Baron  de  Bretuil  with  the  Queen,  as  lie  had  previously  I 
always  been. 


THE  BOdK  OF  DEATH- 

For  the  fallowing  interesting  paper,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  D’Isracli's  Second  Series  of  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature : — 

‘  Montaigne  was  fond  of  reading  minute  accounts  of 
the  deaths  of  remarkable  persons ;  and,  in  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  his  hdart,  old  Montaigne  wished  to  be  learned 
enough  to  form  a  collection  of  these  deaths,  to  observe 
te  their  words,  their  actions,  and  what  sort  of  counte¬ 
nance  they  put  upon  it/’  He  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
over-curious,  in  reference,  no  .doubt,  to  his  own,  in 
which,  he  was  certainly  deceived  ;  for  he  did  not  die  as 
he  hat!  promised  himself, — expiring  in  the  adoration  of 
the  mass ;  or,  as  his  preceptor  Buchanan  would  have 
called  it,  in  “  the  act  of  rank  idolatry/’ 

<  I  have  been  told  of  a  privately  printed  volume,  under 
the  singular  title  of  The  Book  of  Death,”  where  an 
amateur  has  compiled  the  pious  memorials  of  many  of  our 
eminent  men  in  their  last  moments  :  and  it  may  form  a 
companion-piece  to  the  little  volume  on  “  Les  grands 
homines  qui  sont  morts  en  plaisantant/’  This  work,  I 
fear,  must  be  monotonous  ;  the  deaths  of  the  righteous 
must  resemble  each  other ;  the  learned  and  the  eloquent 
can  only  receive  in  silence  that  hope  which  awaits  u  the 
covenant  of  the  grave.”  But  this  volume  will  not  esta¬ 
blish  any  decisive  principle ;  since  the  just  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  have  not  always  encountered  death  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  nor  eVe-n  in  a  fit  composure  of  mind. 

‘  The  functions  of  the  mind  are  connected  with  those 
of  the  body.  On  a  death-bed,  a  fortnight’s  disease  may 
reduce  the  firmest  to  a  most  wretched  state  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  soul  struggles,  as  it  were,' in  a  torture, 
in  a  robust  frame.  Nani,  the  Venetian  historian,  has 
curiously  described  the  death  of  Innocent  X.,  who  was 
a  character  unblemished  by  vices,  and  who  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  with  too  robust  a  constitution.  Dopo 
'  lung  a  eterrihile  agonia,  con  dolor  c  e  con  pcna,  seperan- 
j  do  si  I’anima  da  cjuel  corpo  rohuslo,  cgli  spiro  ai  setle  di 
'■  Genuaro,  ncl  ottantesimo  privio  dc  suoi  anno.  “  After  a 
!  long  and  terrible  agony,  with  great  bodily  pain  and 
difficulty,  his  soul  separated  itself  from  that  robust  frame, 
and  (lie)  expired  in  his  eighty-first  year.” 

‘  Some  have 'composed  sermons  on  death,  while  they 
passed  many  years  of  anxiety  approaching  to  madness, 
in  contemplating  their  own.  The  certainty  of  an  im- 
mediate  separation  from  all  our  human  sympathies 
may,  even  on  a  death-bed,  suddenly  disorder  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  great  physician  of  our  times  told  me  of 
a  general,  who  had  often ,  faced  the  cannon’s  mouth, 
dropping  down  in  terror,  when  informed  by  him 
that  his  disease  was  rapid  and  fatal.  Some  have  died 
of  the  strong  imagination  of  death.  There  is  a  print  of 
a  knight  brought  on  the  scaffold  to  suffer  ;  he  viewed 
the  headsman  ;  he  was  blinded,  and  knelt  down  to  re- 
j  ceive  the  stroke.  Having  passed  through  the  whole 
ceremony  of  a  criminal  execution,  accompanied  by  all 
its  disgrace,  it  was  ordered  that  his  life  should  be  spar- 
1  ed, — instead  of  the  stroke  from  the  sword,  they  pour¬ 
ed  cold  water  over  his  neck.  After  this  operation 
the  knight  remained  motionless,  and  they  discovered 
that  he  had  expired  in  the  very  imagination  of  death  ! 
Such  are  among  the  many  causes  which  may  affect  the 
mind  in  the  hour  of  its  last  trial.  The  habitual  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  natural  character  are  most  likely  to  prevail 
— though  not  always.  The  intrepid  Marshal  Biron  dis-" 
graced  his  exit  by  womanish  tears  and  raging  imbecili¬ 
ty  ;  the  virtuous  Erasmus,  with  miserable  groans,  was 
heard  crying  out  Domine  !  Domino  !  fac  fmem  !  fac  fi- 
nem  !  Bayle  having  prepared  his  proof,  for  the  printer, 
pointed  to  'where  it  lay  when  dying.  The  last  words 
which  Lord  Chesterfield  was  heard  to  speak  were,  when 
the  valet,  opening  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  announced 
Mr.  Dayroles — “  Give  Dayroles  a  chair  !”  “  This  good 
breeding,’*  observed  the  late  Dr.  Warren,  his  physician, 
“  only  quits  him  With  his  life.”  The  last  words  of  Nel¬ 
son  Avere,  “  Tell  Collingwood  to  bring  the  fleet  to  an 
anchor/’  The  tranquil  grandeur  Avhich  casta  new  ma¬ 
jesty  over  Charles  the  First  on  the  scaffold,  appeared 
when  he  declared — (!  I  fear  not  death  I  Death  is  not 
tefrible  to  me!”  And  the  characteristic  pleasantry  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  exhilarated  his  last  moments,  when, 
obsendng  the  Aveakness  of  the  scaffold,  he  said,  in  mount¬ 
ing  it,  “  I  pray  you  see  me  up  safe,  and  for  my  coming 
down  let  me  shift  for  myself!”  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh 
passed  a  similar  jest  when  going  to  the  scaffold. 

‘  Mv  ingenious  friend.  Dr.  Sherwin,  has  furnished  me 
with  the  following  anecdotes  of  death.  In  one  of  the 
bloody  battles  fought  by  the  Duke  of  Enghein,  two 
French  noblemen  were  left  Avounded  among  the  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  One  complained  loudly  of  his 
pains,  the  other,  after  long  silence,  thus  offered  him 
consolation.  “  My  friend,  Avhomeosver  you  are,  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  God  died  on  the  Cross,  our  king  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  ;  and,  ;f  you  have  strength  to  look  at  him  Avho  now 
speaks  to  you,  you  will  see  that  both  his  legs  are  shot 
away.” 

c  At  the  murder  of  the  Duke  D’Enghien,  the  royal 
victim,  looking  at  the  soldiers  who  had  pointed  their 
fusees,  said,  “  Grenadiers  1  lower  your  arms,  other- 
A\>iseyou  will  miss,  or  only  wound  me  !”  To  two  of  them 
who  proposed  to  tie  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  he 
said,  “A  loyal  soldier,  Avho  has  been  so  often  exposed 
to  fire  and  stVord,  can  see  the  approach  of  death  Avith 

imt-pil  pvps  and  without  fear.” 


‘  After 


&  similar  caution  oh  the  part  of  Sir  George 
Lisle,  or  Sir  C.  Lucas,  when  murdered  in  nearly  the; 
same  manner  at  Colchester,  by  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax,, 
the  loyal  hero,  in  answer  to  their  assertions  and  assur¬ 
ances,  that  they  AVOuld  take  care  not  to  miss  him,  no¬ 
bly  leplied,  (C  k  ou  haAre  often  missed  me  when  I  have 
been  nearer  to  you  in  the  field  of  battle/'  '  ■ 

‘  When  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  the  Marquis  de  Sola¬ 
no,  Avas  murdered  by  the  enraged  and  mistaken  citi¬ 
zens,  to  one  of  his  murderers,  who  had  run  a  pike 
througu  his  back,  he  calmly  turned  round  and  said, 

“  Coward,  to  strike  there  !  Come  round,  if  you  dare 
— lace,  and  destroy  me  !” 

‘  Mr.  Ahernethy,  in  his  Physiological  Lectures,  has 
ingeniously  observed,  that  “  Shak&peare  has  repre¬ 
sented  Mercutio  continuing  to  jest,  though  conscious 
that  he  Avas  mortally  Avounded ;  the  expiring  Hotspur, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  honour  ;  and  the  dying  Falstaff 
still  cracking  his  jests  upon  Bardolph’s  nose.  If  such 
facts  were  duly  attended  to,  they  would  prompt  us  to 
make  a  more  liberal  alloAvanee  for  each  other  s  conduct, 
under  certain  circumstances,  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
do.”  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Avhenever  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  are  not  disturbed  by  “  the  nervous 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs,”  the  personal  charac¬ 
ter  predominates  even  in  death,  and  its  habitual  asso¬ 
ciations  exist  to.  its  last  moments.  Many  religious 
persons  may  have  died  without  showing,  in  their  last 
moments,  any  of  those  exterior  acts,  or  employing  those 
fervent  expressions,  Avhich  the  collector  ol  “  The  Book 
of  Death”  Avould  only  deign  to  chronicle;  their  hope  is 
not  gathered  in  their  last  hour. 

5  Yet  many  Avith  us  have  delighted  to  taste  of  death 
long  before  they  have  died,  And  have  placed  before  their 
eyes  all  the  furniture  of  mortality.  The  horrors  of  a 
charnel-house  is  the  scene  of  their  pleasure.  The 
“  Midnight  Meditations”  of  Quarles  preceded  Youngs  , 
“  Night  Thoughts**  by  a  century,  and  both  these  poets  j 
loved  preter-natural  terror. 

“  If  I  must  die,  I’ll  snatch  at  every  thing 
That  may  but  mind  me  of  my  latest  breath; 
Death’s-heads,  Graves,  Knells,  Blacks*, 

Tombs,  all  these  shall  bring 
Into  my  soul  such  useful  thoughts  of  death, 

That  this  sable  king  of  fears 
Shall  not  catch  me  unawares.” — Quarles. 
f  But  it  may  be  doubtful  Avhether  the  thoughts  of  death 
are  useful,  Avhenever  they  put  a  man  out  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  faculties.  Young  pursued  the  scheme  of 
Quarles :  he  raised  about  him  an  artificial  emotion  of 
death ;  he  darkened  his-  sepulchral  study,  placing  a 
skull  on  his  table  by  lamp-light  ;  as  Dr.  Donne  had  his 
portrait  taken,  first  winding  a  sheet  over  his  head  and 
closing  his  eyes;  keeping  this  melancholy  picture  by  his 
bed-side  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  remind  him  of  his  mor-  ; 
tality.  Young,  even  in  his  garden,  had  his  conceits  of 
death  :  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  was  viewed  a  seat  of  an 
admirable  chiaro  oscuro,  which,  Avhen  approached,  pre¬ 
sented  only  a  painted  surface,  with  an  inscription,  al¬ 
luding  to  the  deception  of  the  things  of  this  world.  To 
be  looking  at  “  the  mirror  which  flatters  not ;”  to  dis-  j 
cover  ourselves  only  as  a  skeleton  with  the  horrid  life  of 
corruption  about  us,  has  been  among  those  penitential 
inventions,  which  have  often  ended  in  shaking  the  inno¬ 
cent  by  pangs  which  are  only  natural  to  the  damned. 
Without  adverting  to  those  numerous  testimonies,  the 
diaries  of  fanatics,  I  shall  offer>a  picture  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  innocent  lady,  in  a  curious  and  unaffected 
transcript  she  has  left  of  a  mind  of  great  sensibility, 
where  the  preternatural  terror  of  death  might  perhaps 
have  hastened  the  premature  one  she  suffered. 

f  From  the  “  Reliquiae  Gethiniane,”  I  quote  some  of 
Lady’s  Getliin’s  ideas  on  Death.” — “  The  very  thoughts 
of  death  disturb  one’s  reason  ;  and  though  a  man  may 
|  have  many  excellent  qualities,  yet  he  may  have  the 
weakness  of  not  commanding  his  sentiments.  Nothing 
|  is  worse  for  one’s  health,  than  to  be  in  fear  of  death, 
i  There  are  some  so  wise,  as  neither  to  hate  nor  fear  it ; 

|  but,  for  my  part,  I  liaise  aii  aversion  for  it,  and  Avith 
reason;  for  it  is  a  rash  inconsiderate  thing,  that  always 
1  comes  before  .it  is  looked  for ;  always  comes  unseason¬ 
ably,  parts  friends,  ruins  beauty, .laughs  at  youth,  and 
draAvs  a  dark  veil  over  all  the  pleasures  of  life.  This 
dreadful  evil  is  but  the  evil  of  a  moment,  and  what  Ave 
cannot  by  any  means  avoid  ;  and  it  is  that  which  makes 
it  so  terrible  to  me;  for,  Avere  it  uncertain,  hope  might 
diminish  some  part  of  the  fear ;  but  when  I  think  I  must 
die,  and  that  1  may  die  every  moment,  and  that,  too, 
a  thousand  several. ways,  I  am  in  such  a  fright  as  you 
cannot  imagine.  I  see  dangers  where,  perhaps,  there 
never  wWe  any.  1  am  persuaded  ’tis  happy  to  be  some¬ 
what  dull  of  apprehension  in  this  case;  and  yet  the  best 
wav  to  cure  the  pensiveness  of  the  thoughts  of  death  is 
to  think  of  it  as  little  as  possible.”  She  proceeds  by 
enumerating  the  tenors  of  the  fearful,  Avho  “  cannot  en¬ 


joy  themselves  in  the  pleasantest  places,  and,  although 


they  are  neither  on  sea,  river,  or  creek,  but  in  good 
health  in  their  chamber,  yet  are  they  so  well  instructed 
Avith  the  fear  of  dying,  that  they  do  not  measure  it  only 
by  the  present  dangers  that  Avait  on  us.-— Then  is  it  not 
best  to  submit  to  God  ?  but  some  people  cannot  do  it  as 
they  would;  and  though  they  are  not  destitute  of  rea¬ 
son,  but  perceive  they  are  to  blame,  yet  at  the  same  time 


tint  their  reason  condemns  them,  their 
u,al  11  ,  fop]  what  it  Meases.” 


imagination 


I! 


' 


'  ^%is  the  picture  of  an  ingenuous  anTa  religious! 
mind,  drawn  by  an  amiable  woman,  who.it  is  evident  ! 
lived  Xays  in  The  fear  of  death.  The  Gbthic  sk  e  on  | 
was.  ever  haunting  her  imagination.  I„  Dr.  Johnson 
the  sam  e  horror  was  suggested  by  the  thoughts  of  death 
M  hen  Boswell  once  m  conversation  persecuted  Johnson 
on  tins  subject,  whether  we  might  not  fortify  our  minds 
or  the  approach  of  death;  he  answered  iif  a  paSn 
“No,  sir  !  let  it  alone  !  It  matters  not  how  a  man 
dies  but  how  he  lives  !  The  art  of  dying  is  not  of  im¬ 
portance,  it  lasts  so  short  a  time  !”  But  when  Boswell 
persisted  m  the  conversation,  Johnson  was  thrown  into 
such  a  state  of  agitation,  that  he  thundered  out,  “Give 
us  no  more  oi  this-!”  and,  further,  sternly  told  the 
trembling  and  too  curious  philosopher,  “  Don’t  let  us 
meet  to-morrow  !” 

f  It  may  be  a  question  whether  those  who,  by  their 
preparatory  conduct,  have  appeared  to  show  the  greatest 
indifference , for  death,  have  not  rather  betrayed  the 
most  cuiious  art  to  disguise  its  terrors.  Some  have  in¬ 
vented  a  mode  of  escaping  from  life  in  the  midst  of 
convivial  enjoyment.  A  mortuary  preparation  of  this 
kind  has  been  recorded  of  an  amiable  man,  Moncriff, 
Lhe_  author  of  “  Histoire  des  Chats”  and  «  L’Art  de 
Plaire,  by  his  literary  friend.  La  Place,  who  was  an 
actor  in,  as  well  as  the  historian  of,  the  singular  narra¬ 
tive.  One  morning.  La  Place  received  a  note  from 
Moncriff,  requesting  that  “  he  would  inmfediately  select 
for  him  a  dozen  volumes  most  likely  to  amuse,  and  of  a 
:iature  to  withdraw  the  reader  from  being  occupied  by 
melancholy  thoughts.”  La  Place  was  startled  at  the  un¬ 
usual  request,  and  flew  to  his  old  friend,  whom  he  fouild 
leeply  engaged  in  being  measured  for  a  new  peruke,  and 
i  taffety  robe  de  chambre,  earnestly  enjoining  the  ut¬ 
most  expedition.  “Shut  the  door!” — said  Moncriff, 
observing  the  surprise  of  his  friend.  “  And  now  that 
we  are  alone,  I  confide  my  secret:  on  rising  this  morn- 
rig,  my  valet,  in  dressing  me,  showed  me,  on  this  leg, 
:his  dark  spot — from  that  moment  I  knew  I  was  f  con- 
iemned  to  death ;’  but  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
lot  to  betray  myself.” — “Can  ahead,  so  well  organized 


is  your’s,  imagine  that  such  a  trifle  is  a  sentence  of 


leath?” — “  Don’t  speak  so  loud,  my  friend  ! — or,  rather, 
leign  to  listen  to  me  a  moment.  At  my  age  it  is  fatal ! 
Fhc  system  from  which  I  have  derived  the  felicity  of  a 
ong  life  has  been,  that  whenever  any  evil,  moral  or 
ihysieal,  happens  to  us,  if  there  is  a  remedy,  ail  must 
>e  sacrificed  to  deliver  us  from  it — but,  in  a  contrary 
:ase,  I  do  not  choose  to  wrestle  with  destiny,  and  to 
legin  complaints,  endless  as  useless !  All  that  I  re¬ 
quest  of  you,  my  friend,  is  to  assist  me  to  pass  away 
he  few  days  which  remain  for  me,  free  from  all  cares, 
)f  which  otherwise  they  might  be  too  susceptible.” 
‘But  do  not  think,”  he  added  with  warmth,  “  that  I 
nean  to  elude  the  religious  duties  of  a  citizen,  which  so 
nany  of  late  affect  to  contemn.  The  good  and  virtuous 
:urate  of  my  parish  is  coming  here  under  a  pretext  of 
m  annual  contribution,  arid  I  have  even  ordered  my 
ihysician,  on  whose  confidence  I  can  rely.  Here  is  a 
ist  of  10  of  12  persons,,  friends  beloved  !  who  are  mostly 
mown  to  you.  I  shall  write  to  them  this  evening,  to 
ell  them  of  my  condemnation ;  but  if  they  wish  me  to 
ive,  they  will  do  me  the  favour  to  assemble  here  at  five 
n  the  evening,  where  they  may  be  certain  of  finding  all 
hose  objects  of  amusement,  which  I  shall  study  to  dis- 
:over  suitable  to  their  tastes.  And  you,  my  old  friend, 
vith  my  doctor,  are  two  on  whom  I  most  depend.” 

‘  La  Place  was  strongly  affected  by  this  appeal — nei- 
her  Socrates,  nor  Cato,  nor  Seneca,  looked  more  se- 
enely  on  the  approach  of  death. 

‘  “  Familiarise  yourself  early  with  death!”  said  the 
;ood  old  man  with  a  smile — “  it  is  only  dreadful  for 
hose  who  dread  it.” 

‘  During  ten  days  after  this  singular  conversation,  the 
vhole  of  Moncriff’s  regaining  life,  his  apartment  was 
>pen  to  his  friends,  of  whom  several  were  ladies;  all 
finds  of  gariies  were  played  till  nine  o'clock ;  and  that 
he  sorrows  of  the  host  might  not  disturb  his  guests,  he 
flayed  the  chouette ,  at  his  favourite  game  of  picijuet ;  a 
supper,  seasoned  by  the  wit  of  the  master,  concluded  at 
ileven.  On  the  tenth  night,  in  taking  leave  of  his  friend, 
Moncriff  whispered  to  him,  “  Adieu,  my^  friend  3  to- 
norrow  morning  I  shall  return  your  books  !  lie  died, 
is  he  foresaw,  the  following  day  ” 


*  ‘  Blacks  was  the  term  for  mourning  in  James  the 
Charles  the  First’s  time.’ 


First  and 


Adam  — —  and  his  wife,  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Perth,  were  called  to  a  parochial  examination.  On  their 
■vay  to  the  church,  the  worthy  man  slipped  his  foot, 
md  upset.  Arriving  at  the  Session-house,  the  clergy- 
nan  asked  the  woman,  “What  was  the  cause  of  Adam  s. 
rail?”  She  immediately  answered,  “  By  my  troth.  Sir, 
I  dinnaken  what  was  the  cause  o’  his  la’,  but  it  was  an 
unco  dirty  fa’,  for  he  hurstled  into  the  ditch,  and  is 
breeks  wure  a’  cla  ” —Edinburgh  Observer. 


Sweet  or  perfumed  gloves  were  first  brought  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  came  from  Italy  m  the 
14th  or  15th  year  of  Elizabeth,  during  whose  reign,  and 
long  afterwards,  they  were  very  fashionable,  they  are 

mentioned  in  Shakspeare.  Autolycus,  in  the  W  inter  s 
Tale,  has,  among  his  wares, 


^  ninroc  ac  enroot  oc  fOSCS* 


EXTRAORDINARY  CHARACTER. 

Thomas  Drisdell,  the  miser,  who  died  a  few  days  ago  in 
...CleikenWell  Workhouse,  was  buried  in  the  ground  belonging 
I  to  St.  James’s  parish,  on  Thursday  last,  in  the  presence  of  a 
!  vast  concourse  of  persons,  who  were  anxious  to  see  his 
remains  consigned  to  the  earth.  The  funeral  was  conducted  in 
a  very  respectable  manner,  and  the  corpse  was  followed  by  four 
couple  ;  and  Mary  Ann  Thompson,  a  little  girl  about  13  years 
of  age,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  deceased,  to  whom  he  has  be¬ 
queathed  the  whole  of  this  hoarded  wealth,  attended  as  chief 
mourner. — As  the  history  of  ibis  extraordinary  man  is  sirgtj- 
larlv  interesting,  we  lay  it  before  our  readers:  — Diisdell  was  by- 
trade  a  journeyman  scale-maker,  and  worked  for  many  years 
with  Mr.  Woodr  in  Smithfiekl.  He  was  always  remarkably 
industrious,  but  was  disliked  by  the  other  workmen  and  most 
of  his  acquaintances  for  his  penuriousness.  He  was  always 
ready  to  join  them  in  carousing,  but  was  never  found  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  defraying  the  cost,  which  he  would  avoid  by 
saying  he  could  not  afford  it,  and  that  he  was  deeply  in  debt. 
By  this  method  he  contrived  to  hoard  the  whole  of  his  wages; 
and  whatever  sustenance  he  partook  of  was  obtained  from  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  who  were  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
him.  His  disposition  became  so  generally  known,  th3t  he 
was  called  amongst  the  trade  “  Poor  Tom,”  and  at  other 
times  “  Tom  the  .Cadger,”  but  it  wgs  never  conjectured  that 
he  had  saved  any  money,"  and  his  conduct  was  supposed  to  be 
on  account  of  distress.  A  few  years  back  he  was  discharged 
from  Mr.  Wood’s  service,  he  having  got  to  bo  a  very  slow  work¬ 
man,  yvhich  was  attributed  to  his  age;  and  from  that  time, 
till  within  a  short  period  of  his_deatb,  he  travelled  about  town 
as  an  itinerant, cleaning  and  keeping  shopkeepers’  scales 
in  order,  and  wherever  he  applied  for  a  job  and 
did  not  succeed,  he  would  implore  the  charity  of 
:  the  people  of  the  house,  and,  by  stating  himself  t<5  be  penny- 
I  less  and  in  the  most  urgent  want,  he  would  obtain  the 
broken  victuals,  and  in  this  way  he  existed.  On  Friday,  the 
18th  inst.,  information  was  given  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  churchwar¬ 
den  of  St.  James’s,  Clerkenwell,  that  Drbdell  was  perishing  for 
want  of  sustenance  and  medical  attendance,  at  a  house  in  Pa¬ 
radise-court,  Turnmill-street,  and  that,  unless  immediate  assist¬ 
ance  was  rendered,  he  would  not  survive  many  hours.  Mr. 
Scott  forthwith  dispatched  Biown,  the  beadle,  with  a  chair  and 
two  carriers  for  the  dying  man,  in  order  that  he  might  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  house,  and  receive  the  attendance  of  the  par.sh 
doctor.  On  the  beaJle  entering  a  two  pair  of  stairs  back-room, 
a  wretched  spectacle  presented  itself.  The  floor  d  d  not  appear 
to  have  been  cleaned  for  years,  and  in  one  corner  o‘  the  hovel 
w«s  Dris dell  stretched  on  a  few  old  rags,  and  cove  ed  with  a 
piece  of  a  very  filthy  blanket.  This,  with  an  old  deal 
table,  two  bottomless  chairs,  and  a  small  deal  box,  made  up 
the  entire  of  the  furniture.  The  box  appeared  to  be  filled  with 
old  filthy  garments,  and  that,  together  with  Drisdell,  who  was 
speechless,  were  removed  to  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Sc  tt  hu¬ 
manely  ordered  every  comfort  to  be  administered  to  him,  and 
medical  aid  was  promptly  rendered,  but  he  only  lingered  till  next 
day,  when  he  expirtd  After  his  dissolution  the  cont  nts  of  the 
deal  box  were  explored  by  Mr.  Scotland  other  gentemen  be¬ 
longing  to  the  parish,  when,  amongst  a  heap  of  filthy  rags,  they 
!  found  three  silver  watches,  each  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  rag ;  on 
I  further  search  they  discovered  13  sovereigns,  an  old  stocking 
1  half  filled  with  silver,  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and 
sixpences,  and  some  of  them  quite  black  from  age;  and 
a  bundle  of  papers  tied  round  with  a  piece  of  string, 

!  which  on  being  opened  turned  out  to  contain  Navy  3  per 
|  Cent.  Bonds  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  other  sureties, 

|  together  with  his  will,  appointing  Mr.  Wood,  his  former 
employer,  as  sole  executor  and  guardian  to  his  natural  daugh¬ 
ter, the  little  girl  above-mentioned,  and  leaving  her  the  whole  of 
his  property  amounting  to  l,700l.  When  the  documents  were 
found,  some  doubts  arose  as  to  their  validity,  the  deceased 
having  led  such  a  wretched  life,  but  on  inquiry  they  were  found 
to  be  genuine.  Mr.  Scott  immediately  set  abqut  making  in¬ 
quiries  for  the  little  girl  amongst  those  persons  who  knew  her 
and  the  deceased;  and  after  much  trouble  he  found  her  living 
with  a  poor  woman  who  obtained  a  scanty  existence  by  selling 
water-cresses  about  the  streets.  She  was  forthwith  taken  from 
her  distressed  abode  and  comfortably  clad,  and  is  now  under 
the  protection  of  the  executor,  Mr.  Wood,  the  scale-maker,  in 
Smithfield  ;  and  it  is  his  intention  to  send  her  to  boarding- 
school  for  instruction.  What  is  most  extraordinary,  the  child 
had  never  received  the  least  assistance  from  the  deceased  whilst 
living,  although  she  was  wandering  about  the  streets  an  outcast 
and  without  a  shoe  to  her  foot  or  a  rag  to  cover  her.  Drisdell 
was  56  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  was  a  bachelor.  ■ 

A  Russian  merchant  was  extremely,  even  immensely, 
rich,  yet  lived  in  a  small  obscure  room,  with  hardly  any  j 
fire,  furniture,  or  attendance,  though  his  house  was  larger  ! 
than  many  palaces,  burying  his  money  in  casks  in  the  j 
cellar,  and  was  so  great  a  miser  that  he  barely  allowed  I 
himself  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  He  placed  his 
great  security  in  the  possession  of  a  tremendous  large  and 
fierce  dog,  who  used  to  go  round  his  premises  barking 
every  night :  the  dog,  as  most  dogs  will  do,  died  one  day. 
His  master  was  inconsolable;  but,  remaining  strict  to  his 
principle  of  economy,  would  not  buy  another,  and  ac¬ 
tually  performed  the  faithful  creature's  services  himself, 
going  his  rounds  every  evening,  and  barking  as  well  and 
as  loud  as  he  could,  in  imitation  of  his  deceased  friend. 

Edward  the  Confessor  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in 
England  who  made  use  of  a  seal,  hanging  to  charters 
,or  grants,  some  of  which  are  preserved  to  this  day# 
Among  those  charters  prior  to  his  time  which  are  still 
remaining,  it  has  been  observed  that  there  is  not  any 
seal  found,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  their  ever 
having  had  any. 

Jervas,  the  artist,  having  succeeded  happily  in  copy¬ 
ing  (Jie  thought,  in  surpassing)  a  picture  of  Titian’s, 
looked  first  at  the  one,  then  at  the  other,  and  then,  with 
parental  complacence,  cried,  “  Poor  little  Tit !  how  he 
would  stare !  ” 


_ L 


fUUM  JMUS5  HAWKINS  S  ANli'CUUrns, 

Dr.  Brocklesbi /,  who  was  perhaps  best  known  as  the  t 
medical  fiiend  of  Johnson,  was,  as  the  then  Duchess  of  Rich¬ 
mond  herself  used  to  relate,  sent  for  to  see  her  woman,  who 
was  so  ill  as  to  he  confined  to  her  bed.  In  the  hall  he  was  met 
by  the  Duke's  valet,  who  was  the  wontau’s  husband,  and  who 
either  by  nature  or  locality  was  as  warm  a  politician  as  the 
doctor.  Public  affairs  being  then  peculiarly  critical,  they  be¬ 
came  so  inlet  ested  in  debate,  that  the  patient  was  little  thought 
on  as  they  ascended  the  stairs,  nor  did  the  conversation  relax 
when  they  readied  the  sick  woman’s  chamber-  In  short,  they 
both  left  the  toom,  returned  down  stairs,  and  the  doctor  quitted 
Richmond-house,  without  either  being  awara  that  they  neither 
had  looked  at  the  patient,  or  spoken  to  her,  or  of  her.  -  -  - 
The  Duke  of  Leeds,  wdien  Secretary  of  State,  in  going  home 
from  his  office  on  foot  amj. alone,  wtos  one  night  attacked  on 
Constitution-hill  by  two  footpads,  who  having  taken  his  money, 
demanded  his  watch.  It  was  very  valuable,  and  lie  had  depo¬ 
sited  it  so  securely,  that  he  thought  be  might  venture  to  deny 
having  one :  lie  did  so  ;  and  at  the  moment,  and  while  the.  men 
had  their  hands  on  him,  the  watch  itself  betrayed  him  by 
striking.  The  hour  was  unfortunately  twelve ! — he  heard  it  ; 
and,  as  he  said  himself,  thought  it  never  would  cease  striking. 
He  gave  his  life  up  for  gone  ;  but  piovidentially  the  men  did 
not  hear  it,  and  made  off  with  what  they  had  obtained.  A  strong 
sense  of  this  Wonderful  escape  remained  on  the  Duke's  mind.  - 
The  Duchess  of  Queensbeiry,  of  eccentric  memory,  at  an 
evening  assembly  at  her  own  house,  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Warren,  who  was  one  of  the  company.  Rude 
hints  from  such  a  personage  went  for  nothing  ; — pe/haps  they 
might  be  interpreted  as  favour.  To  make  her  meaning  per¬ 
fectly  understood,  she  ordered  a  servant  to  bring  a  broom  and 
follow  him,  sweeping  till  the  annoyance  should  be  intolerable; 
and  thus  she  effected  her  purpose.  To  have  been  affronted, 
or  to  have  shown  any  resentment,  would  have  been  almost  to 
condescend  to  a  level  with  a  person  so  privileged, 

Bishop  Houdley  had  been  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  was  thence 
translated  to  Hereford,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  clergy 
of  that  see  ;  who  endeavouring  in  eveiy  way  to  affront  him, 
gave  publicity  to  a  distich, 

‘  The  Lord  in  his  anger 
Sent  the  Bishop  of  Bangor;’ 

and  named  a  dog  belonging  to  some,  one  about  the  church, 

‘  Hoadley.'  Wheu  he  was  translated  to  Salisbury,  some  of 
those  gentlemen  being  in  London,  thought  fit  to  pay  him  a 
visit  of  congratulation  there.  He  received  them  witli  the 
utmost  politeness  and  good  humour,  and  invited  them  to  dine 
on  a  future  day  ; — “and  pray,"  added  his  Lordship, “  bring  my 
namesake  with  you.” 

Description  of  the  famous  Holm,  of  .Nogs,  in  Shetland. — * 
It  is  bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and  divid'd  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  equally  steep  rocks  on  which  I  was  then  stand¬ 
ing.  The  traveller  is  now  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  tie- 
mendous  gulf,  over  which  mpes  are  passed,  from  which  is 
slung  a  sort  of  wooden  trough  named  a  cradle,  large  enough 
for  the  conveva  nee  across  of  one  man  and  a  sheep.  How  such 
a  device  was  first  contriver),  is  naturally  one  of  lire  first  objects 
of  inquiry.  The  holm,  which  is  little  more  than  500  feet  in 
length,  and  170  in  breadth,  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  in  the 
form  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  16Q  feet  in  height.  The  chasm 
which  intervenes  betvveenit  and  the  no  less  precipitous  banks 
of  Noss  is  sixty-five  feet  across.  The  original  temptation  to 
reach  this  holm  was  on  account  of  the  visit  paid  to  it  during 
the  season  of  incubation  by  innumerable  sea-birds,  such  as 
blackaud  white  gulls,  scaifV,  sea-pies,  and  kittywakes,  when  (lie 
grass  became  whitened  with  their  eggs.  It  was  therefore 
about  two  centuries  ago,  that  an  adventurous  fowler  was  in¬ 
duced,  by  the  tempting  offer  of  a  cow,  to  scale  the  cliff  of  the 
holm.  This  hardy  and  almost  incredible  undertaking  he  ac¬ 
complished,  biea-itig  with  him  two  stakes,  with  the  intent  offix- 
ing  them  into  that  part  of  the  bank  which  was  nearest  to  the  op¬ 
posite  rock.  The  object  of  the  undertaking  now  was  fulfilled, 
and  the  fowler  was  entreated  to  avail  himself  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  across  the  gulf:  this  he  refused  to  do,  determined  to  de-  • 
scend  the  way  that  lie  had  climbed,  and  in  so  fool-hardy  an  at¬ 
tempt  lie  fell  and  perished.  When  the  islanders  first  availed 
themselves  of  this  ill-fated  hero’s  success,  a  stone  was  fastened 
to  the  double  of  a  light  cord,  and  while  one  man  kept  in  his 
hands  the  extremities  of  the  lope,  the  other  tlucw  the  part  to 
which  the  stdne  was  attacked  across  to  the  holm.  By  the 
assistance  of  a  long  pole  or  fishing-rod,  the  cord  was  so  ele¬ 
vated  as  to  he  easily  drawn  round  the  stakes  ;  a  thicker  rope 
was  then  attsvehed  to“  the  thin  cord,  and  upon  the  latter  being 
drawn  in,  tire  former  was  in  its  turn  brought  round  the  post. 
This  operatic*!  was  repeated  until  a  firm  cordage  formed  the 
f  medium  of  transport  from  bank  to  bank.  In  the  next  place, 
an  oblong  box  named  a  cradle  was  contrived,  through  the 
extremities  of  which  two  holes  were  made  that  allowed  ropes 
to  pass  along  each  of  its  sides,  by  which  means  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  properly  slung.  The  first  visitor  of  the  holm 
then  sealed  himself  in  the  cradle,  and  since  there  was  a  slight 
descent  towards  it,  lie  easily  moved  forward,  and  by  means  of 
the  lateral  cords,  regulated  the  celerity  of  his  conveyance. 
In  returning,,  however, he  wasassisted  by  persons  stationed  on 
the  opposite  bank,  who  were  employed  in  drawing  him  up  by 
means  of  a  rope  that  had  been  for  this  purpose  attached  to  the 
cradle.  At  the  present  day,  the  holm  is  converted  into  a  pas¬ 
ture  for  twelve  sheep.  The  cradle  is  slung  twice  each  sum¬ 
mer,  in  a  manner,  differing  little  from  that  which  was  prac¬ 
tised  two  centuries  ago.  The  box  is  made  large  enough  for 
the  admission  into  it  of  one  man  and  a  sheep.  When  Mr. 
Low,  of  Orkney,  visited  Noss,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  fasten  the  double  of  a  thin  piece,  of  packthread  to  a 
fishing-rod,  and  to  allow  a  favourable  breeze  to  blow  it  over 
the  stakes  ;  it  then  proved  the  medium  by  which  a  thicker  cor¬ 
dage  could  he  made  to  supply  its  place. — Uibbert’s  Description 
of  the  Shetland.  Isles. 

Anecdote  of  Handel. — -Handel  being  questioned  as  to 
his  ideas  and  feelings  when  composing  the  Hallelujah  Chorus, 
replied  in  his  imperfect  English,  ‘  I  did  think  I  did  sec  all 
heaven  before  me,  and  the  great  God  himself'  /  and,  indeed, 
we  may  well  suppose  that  they  must  have  been  ideas  little  less 
sublime,  that  furnished  sounds  so  grand  in  their  combinations. 


i  /te  Duti/  of  making  a  Will* 

Without  tranquillity  of  mind  it  (s  in  vain  to  expect  health  ; 
and  whai  thinkiuji*  beino*  eau  edjoy  tranquillity  nun  , 
while  he  reflects  that  death  may,  iii  an  instant,  plunge  into 
.misery  those  around  him, his  contribution  to  whose  happiness 
lias  constituted  a  large  part  of  his  own  ;  yet  how  many,  aftei 
having  endured  toil  and  anxiety  for  years,  to  accumulate 
the  ineans  of  providing  for  their  families,  friends,  and  de-  , 
pendants,  from  neglecting  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the  j 
arrangement  of  their  affairs,  have  frustrated  the  purpose  j 
and  intention  of  a  long  life  of  labour  ? 

The  aversion  that  persons  have  to  think  at  all  upon  this 
subject  is  no  less  true  than  strange  :  this  must  arise  from  a 
■want  of  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  act  to  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  Jo  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them; 
the  general  inattention  to  this  subject  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  truth  of  the  observation  of  the  poet  Young,  that 
“  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves.” 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  any  rational  creature  so  void  of  con¬ 
sideration,  as  to  postpone  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs,  be¬ 
cause  he  js  young  and  healthful. 

“  Be  wise  to-day,  ’tis  madness  to  defer.” 

This  most  important  business  can  only  be  done  properly 
when  the  mind  is  at  ease,  and  undisturbed  by  any  anxieties 
about  the  body  ;  it  will  be  sufficiently  disturbed  by  contem¬ 
plating  the  awful  event  at  u  distance:  what  a  tremendous 
irritation  must  it  not  produce,  when  postponed  till — “the 
last,  hour!-'  What  a  painful  but  imperative  duty  it  is  to  the 
friends  of  a  sick  person  to  be  obliged  at  such  a  time,  instead  j 
of  soothing  him  with  hope,  to  sink  bis  spirits  with  hints  that 
they  despair  of  his  recovery  !  The  annihilating  shock  given 
by  the  communication  that  you  are  not  only  dying,  but 
leaving  those  you  love  defenceless  and  pennyless  in  the  wide 
world,  probably  exposed  to  the  hon  ors  of  ruinous  litigatiou, 
to  a  feeling  and  sensitive  mind,  at  such  a  moment,  is  sufficient 
to  hasten,  if  not  produce  death. 

Js  it  not  wonderful,  that  with  all  this  intense  stimulus  of 
both  “  seli-love  and  social"  to  do  this  deed  of  duty,  any  man 
should  put  it  off  for  one  mouth  ? 

Even  when  the  disposal  of  property,  which  the  law  makes 
Tftgase  any  one  dies  without  a  will,  is  exactly  what  the  per- 
ooii  vvishes, still  who  would  forego  the  satisfaction  of  leaving 
that  consolation  to  his  relatives,  arising  from  their  convie- 
\  ion  that  the  provision  made  for  their  future  comfort  was  also 
the  premeditated  desi-re  of  him  for  whom  they  mourn  ? 

“  When  such  friends  part,  ’tis  the  survivor  dies.” 

But  how  many  cases  are  there,  where  the  disposal  ordained 
by  the  law  may  be  the  very  last  that  it  is  the  intention  and 
duty  of  the  person  to  dictate  ? — Kitchener. 


Gaming- Houses. — The  following;  calculation  gives 
some  idea  of  what  must  have  been  made  by  the  points  ot  the 
game,  at  all  the  principal  “  Hells,"  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Three  years  back  there  were  no  fewer  than  22  of  them  :  some 
were  occasionally  closed,  but  15  were  in  full  operational  the 
same  time,  such  profitable  concerns  they  were  sure  to  prove  to 
tlieii  keepers.  At  some,  play  was  continued  with  little  inter¬ 
ruption  from  one  at  noon  to  12  o’clock  at  night,  and  at  others 
all  hours  throughout  the  night.  They  are  now  reduced  to 
about  a  dozen  in  number.  The  games  played  at  one  or  other 
of  them  are  rouge  et  noir,  roulette ;  un,  deux,  cinque;  and  French 
hazard;  at  all  of  which  a  bank  is  put  down  agreeably  to  the 
means  of  the  pat  ties  to  be  played  against,  the  limitation  ot 
stakes  varying  according  to  its  extent.  Thus  some  play  Is.  to 
£5,  others  2s.  Gd.  to  £10,  andSS.  to  £20,  £50,  and  £100,  the 
bank  amounlinggenerally  to  20  times  the  highest  limits.  The 
banks  have  certain  points  in  their  favour,  upon  each  of  which 
the  stakes  of  the  players  in  effect  lose  half:  thus  each  player 
loses  a  whole  stake  on  two  of  those  points.  Let  the  stake  be 
Is.  5s.  np  to  £100,  it  is  all  the  same.  At  rouge  et  noir  (played 
with  cards)  these  points  come  up  upon  an  average  two  in  08 
events,  dealt  in  one  hour,  1£  per  cent,  per  stake,  or  100  per 
cent,  per  stake  per  hour  against  the  player.  At  roulette 
(played  with  a  small  ivory  ball  in  a  cylinder)  two  in  38  events 
tnrned  in  half  an  hour,  3  per  cent,  per  stake,  or  100  per  cent, 
per  stake  per-half  hour  against  the  player.  At  un,  deux ,  cinque 
(played  with  a  laige  ivoty  ball,  with  48  spots — 21  black,  16 
red,  and  8  blue),  6  in  48  events  rolled  in  one  hour,  6  per  cent, 
per  stake,  or  100  per  cent,  per  stake  per  hour  against  the 
player;  At  French  hazard  (played  with  two  dice  and  box),  4 
in  36  events  thrown  in  one  hour,  5  per  cent  per  stake,  or 
100  per  cent,  per  stake  per  hour  against  the  player.  The 
money  lisked  at  these  “  Hells”  np  to  three  years  ago  was 
much  greater  than  it  is  now.  However,  take  an  average  ot 
time  and  stakes,  and  we  shall  hot  be  far  off  a  right  judgment. 
Suppose  the  hours  of  etfeclive  play  at.all  the  “  Hells’  to  have 
been  five  horn’s  &  day  all  the  year  round  (Sundays  excepted), 
from  the  year  1814  to  1824,  ten  years,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  stakes  upon  each  event  at  each  “  Hell”  in  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  no  more  than  £300  ;  then  £300  hour,  £1500 
day,  £9000  a  week,  £36,000  ty  month,  £468.000  W  y™r 
were  worked  into  the  different  banks  by  such  certain  points 
alone.  Half  of  this  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  money 
won  a-head  of  the  bank,  which  thus  falling  from  *.°,  a? 
back  again  to  it,  is  merely  nominal ;  but  the  other  half  is  hat  a 
money  from  the  pockets  of  losing  players  by  the  risk  ot  whic  r 
they  have  no  chance  of  winning  a  penny.  The  half  is 
£234,000  year,  which  in  the  ten  years  amounts  to  the  vast 
sum  of  £2,340,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  what  lias  been  got 
by  cheating,  and  upon  the  equal  chances,  which  cannot  be 
remotely  guessed  at,  but  it  must  have  been  very  considerable, 
as  the  large  masses  of  plunder  gathered  by  one  or  other  of  the 
keepers  are  over  and  above  theirextravagant  expenditure  for 
ten  vears,  which  came  out  of  it.  There  are  on  an  average  to 
each  “  Hell”  three  proprietors,  four  croupiers,  and  four 
waiters  and  porters- in  all  eleven  persons;  fifteen  Hells, 
eleven  to  each,  make  165  “  Hell.tes  ”  The  keepers  only 
share  the  overplus  cf  plunder,  after  defraying  wages  and  their 
heavy  expenses;  and  they  being  three  to  each,  in  all  forty-five, 
who  sack  in  the  ratio  of  the  extent  of  their  banks.  The  for¬ 
tunes,  therefore,  which  have  been  collected  by  some  of  them 
bv  this  horrid  system  of  robbery  are  immense.  Many  of  these 
have  been  accumulated  from  banks  originally  not  amounting  to 
more  than  £500  each,  and  many  bom  even  much  less.  1  ho 
heart  really  sickens  at  the  recital,  and  at  the  sad  reflection 
that  these  vast  sums  are  composed  of  the  patrimonies,  in  part 
Un  larw  or  small,  of  thousands  and  thousands,  all  of  whom 


iSSSAi  & — By  ml.  xjfi  iviAi  i  Kii  CLAVILLE 
On  READING. 

Mankind  (says  Bruyere)  ought  to  employ  their  youth 
in  study  and  labour,  as  the  republic  itself  requited  their  infor¬ 
mation  and  industry. 

Reading  is  not  only  the  principle  of  knowledge,  but  also  the 
most  useful  of  amusements.  When  the  mind  has  banished  trifles 
from  its  presence,  reading  is  a  powerful  resource  against  vex¬ 
ations  which  may  attack  it.  This  may  appear  a  envious  pro¬ 
position,  nevertheless  it  is  a  true  one;  whoever  has  expe- 
perienced  the  iniquity  of  the  world— of  corrupt  hearts— of  j 
base  minds— perfidious  friends,  capricious,  sour,  and  crabbed  | 
tempers— the  foppery,  or  follies  of  humanity — feels  how  great  f 
is  the  advantage  in  knowing  the  secret  of  retiring  front  the 
wrtrld,  and  justly  appreciates  the  mortifications  he  escapes 
when  in  his  closet  devoted  to  literature. 

My  young  readers,  begin  early  in  life  to  form  your  minds;  j 
study  ptineiples  well  before  you  pass  to  ornaments;  however, 
aspire  to  that  point  of  perfection  which  is  attainable,  and 
above  all,  avoid  every  thing  which  is  defective. 

ON  MAN. 

Every  man  is  a  republic  in  miniature  ;  and  although  very 
limited  in  its  parts,  yet  wnry  difficult  to  govern.  Each  indivi- 
dual  is  a  little  woild,  having  being  like  the  elements,  life  like 
the  brutes,  and  reason  like  the  angels;  it  seems  as  though  all 
were  happily  united  in  him.  He  can  traverse  the  vast  uni¬ 
verse,  comprehend  the  present,  past,  and  futures  in  him  are 
the  principles  of  life  and  death,  light  and  darkness;  in  him, 
also,  are  united  the  most  contrary. elements  and  most  incom¬ 
patible  qualities. 

ON  ELOQUENCE. 

True  eloquence  springs  from  good  sense.  The  greater  part 
of  mankind  only  have  a  glimpse  of  tilings,  and  then  figures  am! 
ornaments  are  introduced  in  order  to  convey  something  like 
an  acquaintance  witli  the  subjects.  The  end  of  eloquence  is 
to  enchant  the  sense,  to  govern  the  passions,  to  delight  the 
understanding,  and  to  command  the  will ;  or,  in  a  word,  to 
exercise  upon  mankind  a  tyrannic  power,  without  committing  j 
violence.  The  necessary  qualifications  for  forming  an  orator 
are,  just  prononiiciation,  action  which  shall  strike  the  eye,  a 
proper  choice  of  the  figures  of  speech,  a  discriminate  dispo¬ 
sition  of  sentences,  poweiful  touches  to  win  the  heart,  and  a 
subject  to  secure,  the  attention  of  an  auditory. 

The  gift  of  speaking  is  by  no  means  universal.  Time  are 
very  clever  men,  who  are  only  good  speakers,  others  who  are 
only  good  writers;  and  but  very  few  who  are  both.  Some  have 
obtained  the  merit  of  being  accurate  thinkers,  blit  from  some 
defect  in  enunciation  have  rarely  been  able  to  express  their 
conceptions,  &  have  never  acquired  the  talent  of good  writing. 

Clearness,  energy,  and  precision,  are  essential  qualities  of 
eloquence  ;  neither  a  quick  repartee,  nor  even  correct  reason¬ 
ing,  would  prove  the  speaker  to  be  eloquent;  brilliant  replies 
in  conversation  or  writing  exhibit  wit  rather  than  eloquence. 

In  all  subjects  of  speaking  there  is  a  kind  of  eloquence  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each.  A  sermon,  the  opening  of  a  court,  an  acade¬ 
mic  discourse,  in  short  every  public  oration,  requires  some-  i 
thing  peculiar,  or  adapted  to  it.  However,  eloquence  is  not 
limited  to  gieat  subjects;  it  may  be  displayed  in  a  simple  nar¬ 
ration,  or  an  historic  sketch,  or  even  in  light  conversation;  but 
these  last  require  ni*e  discrimination  in  the  use  of  language 
formed  on  simplicity;  whilst  in  the  former,  great  and  noble 
ornaments  and  strong  figures  may  be  used. 

Meikle  Sandie  Gordon  and  Wee  Sandie  Gordon .• — In  the  ! 
days  of  the  Stuarts,  the  chief  of  the  name  of  Gordon,  a  good  1 
soldier  and  a  steady  Catholic,  resided  chiefly  abroad,  leaving 
his  Scottish  lands  to  the  care  of  two  stewards  of  his  own  clan, 
distinguished  among  the  peasantry  by  the  names  of  Meikle 
Sandie  Gordon  and  Wee  Sandie  Gordon.  It  happened  that 
one  Ramsay  rented  a  small  farm  on  t lie  Gordon’s  estate  ;  and 
though  the  land  was  stony,  and  tank  with  broom  and  thistles, 
it  was  his  own  birth-place,  and  that  of  his  ancestors,  so  he 
wished  the  lease  renewed.  The  two  stewaids  had  other 
views;  they  refused  to  renew  the  lease,  and  the  old  farmer 
was  about  to  emigrate,  when  his  Grace  of  Gordon  came  unex-  i 
pecfedly  from  abroad  :  he  asked  for,  and  obtained,  an  audience. 

I  He  told  his  story,  tradition  says,  in  a  way  so  chaiacteristic  and 
'  graphic,  that  the  noble  landlord  was  highly  pleased :  he.  re- 
|  newed  the  lease  with  his  own  hand,  and  invited  him  to  dinner,  j 
|  The  good  wine  added  ta  the  fanner’s  joy ;  he  told  pleasant  j 
[  stoiies;  said  many  dry  and  Immororis  tilings;  and  his  Grace 
was  so  much  entertained,  that  he  took  Ramsay — a  stiff  Pres- 
byterian — through  his  house  Fiom  the  picture-gallery  they 
went  into  the  chapel,  ornamented  with  silver  images  of  the 
saints  and  apostles.  The  old  inan  looked  on  them  with 
wonder,  and  said— “  Who  may  these  gentlemen  he,  and  what 
may  your  Grace  do  with  them?”  ‘  These,*  said  his  Grace, 
‘are  the  Saints  to  whom  we  address  our  prayers,  when  we 
wish  God  to  be  merciful  and  kind;  they  are  our  patron  saints  i 
and  heavenly  intercessors.’  “  I'll  tell  ye  vvliat,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  the  light  of  a  wicked  laugh  in  his  eye,  41  fiend  have 
me,  if  I  would  trust  them:  when  I  wanted  my  lease  renewed, 

I  went  to  Meikle  Sandie  Gordon  and  Wee  Snmlie  Gordon, 
and  all  I  got  was  cannie  words,  till  I  made  hold,  and  spake  to 
your  Grace.  Sac  drop- Saint  Andtew,  my  Lord,  and  address 
his  betters.”  His  Grace  soon  after  became  a  Protestant ;  and 
tradition  attributes  his  conversion  to  the  story  of  Meikle 
Sandie  Gotdon  and  Wee.  Sandie  Gordon;  a  story  that  fora 
century  and  more  has  been  popular  in  Scotland. 

Nadir  Shah's  Tent.— Nadir  Shah,  after  his  plunder  of 
Delhi,  in  1739,  had  such  a  profusion  of  jewels  that  he  ordered 
a  large  tent  to  he  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  I  his  tent  . 
when  finished  was  beyond  description  magnificent,  i  lie  out¬ 
side  was  covered  with  fine  scailet  cloth,  the  lining  was  of  vio-  ] 
let-coloured  satin,  upon  which  were  representations  of  all  soits 
of  birds  and  beasts,  with  trees  and  flow eis,  the  whole  made  of  j 
pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts,  and  ofhei  pie- 
cious  stones ;  and  the  lent-polps  were  decorated  m  like  man- 
»ct<  On  both  sides  of  the  Peacock  Throne  was  a  screeu, 
uyon  which  were  represented  tbetigmes  of  two  augt  s  in 
.  precious stoues.  The  tent  pins  were  of  massy  gold.  lor  tue 
,  caniairo  . . . .mn  lUpnhaiitS. 


Curious  Specimen  of  Chinese  Literature  '  1 

A  Quarterly  Magazine  is  now  published  at  Malacca,  called  *1 

The  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner,”  a  number  of  which  now  before  I 
us  contains  many  interesting  communications  on  the  language, 
history,  religion,  customs,  &c.  of  the  Chinese.  The  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  possessed  by  the  world  concerning  that  sin¬ 
gular  people,  serves  far  more  to  sharpen  our  curiosity  than  to 
gratify  it.  They  have  preserved  the  same  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  tor  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any  other  nation,  and 
still  seem  as  little  exposed  as  ever  to  any  fundamental  revolu-  I 
lion.  They  bare  been  acquainted  with  printing  and  the  ma-  i 
nufacture  of  gun-powder  for  many  ages  ;  and  their  workmen 
stand  unrivalled  in  some  of  those  aria  which  require  a  nice  ; 
touch  and  a  peculiar  faeultyWimitatlon.  But  this  is  not  a||{;  ' 
their  spoken  language  is  of  a  singular  and  difficult  descrip-  1 
tion,  aud  probably  more  than  any  other  in  existence  requires  , 
the  organs  of  a  native  to  pronounce-aud  to  comprehend  it  with  j 
accuracy.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  words,  of  one  syllable  ’ 
and  of  an  indistinct  pronunciation,  which  Express  a  great 
variety  of  ideas  by  the  most  slight  and  subtle  inflections,  and 
present  a  foreigner  with  ail  unusual  crowd  of  discourage, 
meats.  Yet  strange  as  itiuay  seem,  wheif  all  these  obstacles  . 
are  overcome,  and  the  student  is  able  to  converse  with  fluency 
in  Chinese,  he  has  not  made  a  single  step  towards  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  written,  language  of  the  country,  and  has  not 
even  gained  a  single  facility  tor  becoming  acquainted  with 
a  Chinese  book :  and  the  reason  of  it  is  that  the  two  languages 
have  not  the  least  relation  to  each  other.  The  writteu  lan-  i 
guage  is  not  formed  of  letters,  like  those  of  all  other  nations ; 
but  the  simplest  elements  to  which  it  is  possitile  to  reduce  it, 
are  themselves  the  signs  of  ideas,  and  by  composition  are 
made  to  atford  a  rich  and  copious  language.  All  these  sym¬ 
bols,  simple  aud  compound,  have  proper  names,  formed  with¬ 
out  any  reference  whatever  to  the  objects  or  ideas  they  express,  1 
so  that  a  person  acquainted  with  the  spoken  language  only, 
even  if  he  were  a  Chinese,  would  not  understand  a  single  word 
from  any  one  reading  in  a  book.  Their  writteu  language 
is  established  on  exactly  the  same  principles  that  have  been 
proposed  for  the  foundation  of  an  universal  language;  and 
the  reasonableness  of  such  a  project  is  certainly  attested 
by  the  fact,  that  individuals  from  several  nations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  China  can  converse  by  writing,  though  neither 
of  them  can  understand  a  word  of  what  the  other  speaks. 

We  are  however  in  a  fair  way  to  become  more  and  more  1 
acquainted  with  that  country,  since  the  zeal  which  has  been 
■hewn  by  many  missionaries  in  their  exertions  to  acquire  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  language,  for 
their  benevolent  purposes.  A  college  was  established  iu 
t  1;,.  acca  *n  1818,  to  encourage  and  faciliate  the  study  of  the 
Chinese,  as  the  preparatory  step  for  the  introduction  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  instruction  into  the  country;  and  the  work 
before  us  clearly  shews  that  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  lite¬ 
rature,  which  is  one  of  its  leading  objects,  is  at  once  desirable 
aua  attainable.  The  greater  part  ofth e  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner 
is  revoted  to  the  reviews  and  extracts  of  Chinese  books,  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  country,  &c.  But  some  of  the  most  interesting 
articles  are  relations  of  passing  events,  contained  in  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Pekin. 

‘‘I  felicitate  myself  that  1  was  born  in  China”  said  Teen-kc - 
>S/afL;  44 1  c^tfstantly  think  that  if  I  had  been  born  beyond  the 
seas,  in  some  remote  part  of  the  earth,  where  the  cold  freezes 
or  the  heat  scorches;  where  the  people  are  clothed  with  the 
leaves  of  plants,  eat  wood,  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  lie  in 
holes  of  the  earth,  are.  far  removed  from  the  converting’ 
maxims  of  the  ancient  Kings,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  relations;  though  born  iuto  this  world,  I  should  not  have 
been  different  from  a  beast.  But  now,  happily,  1  have  been 
born  iu  China!  I  have  a  house  to  live  iu;  have  drink  and 
food,  and  elegant  furniture.  I  have  clothing  and  caps,  and 
infinite  blessings.  Truly  the  highest  felicity  is  mine. 

The  following  Is  a  description  of  the  Euglish  on  their  first 
appearance  in  China,  and  i«  taken  from  “  A  Topographical 
Account  of  Canton.” 

“  In  the  winter  of  the  -29th  year  of  Wan-lee  (about  1600,) 
two  or  three  large  ships  caine  to  Macao.  The  people’s  clothes 
were  red,  their  bodies  tall,  and  their  hair  red.  Their  eyes 
were  blue,  and  sunk  in  their  heads.  Their  feet  were  one  cubit 
two-tenths  long.  They  frighteued  the  people  by  their  strange 
appearance.’' 

Hie  English  were  not  permitted  to  laud, merely  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  figure  they  made;  but  in  the*  10th  year  of 
JShun.che,  their  Embassadors  were  received,  and  “  the 
Emperor,  in  consideration  of  tlie  difficulty  of  the  voyage, 
ordered  them  to  come  once  in  ten  years  with  tribute." 


Bon  Mot  of  his  late  Majesty  —When  Judge  Day  re¬ 
turned  from  India,  the  minister  represented  to-  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty  that  knighthood  would  not  only  be  acceptable,  bbt-that 
it;  was  Ft.ii  honour  to  which  the  judge  was  entitled.  ‘  Poll  pjfli,’  ’ 
said  Ills  Majesty,  'I  cannot  turn  Jay  into  niglp  ;  it  is  impossible.’ 
At  tjie  next  levee,  which  was  about  Christmas,  bis  Majesty  was 
again  eulrcqted  to  knight  Mr.  Day.  The  King  enquired  if 
lie  wa.s  married,  and  was  answered  ni  the  affirmative.’  ‘  Well, 
well,’  said  the  goodnatnred  monarch,  ‘  then  let  him  lie  intro¬ 
duced,  and  I  will  work  a  couple  of  miracles ;  I  will  not  only  Hu u 
3Jiiy  iiltp.Knight,  but  I  will  make  Lady  Day  at,  Christmas.’ 

Tigers. — “  Some  idea  may  be  formed  how  numerous 
the  tigers  must  have  been  at  one  period  in  Bengal,  from  the 
circumstance  that  one  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  killed 
upwards  of  300.  I  heard  Mr.  Henry  Ramus,  at  the  time  he 
was  Judge  of  the  circuit  of  Bahar,  declare  that  lie  had  killed 
that  number;  and  I  was  told  that  others  fell  by  his  hand  be- 
lore  bis  death. — Johnson’s  Indian  Field  Sports. 

The  method  these  people  adopt  to  catch  snakes  is 
as  follows: — As  snakes  never  make  holes  for  themselves,  but 
inhabit  those  made  by  other  animals,  such  as  lizards,  rats, 
mice,  &c.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  they  are  occupied  by 
snakes,  they  examine  the  mouth  of  the  holes,  and  if  fieqiient- 
ed  by  them,  the  under  part  is  worn  smooth  by  the  snake  pass-  ! 
ing  over  it,  with  sometimes  a  little  sliminess;  whereas  if  fre¬ 
quented  by  any  animal  having  feet,  they  cause  a  roughness  in 
the  eat  th.  When  they  discover  a  hole  frequented  by  a  snake, 
they  dig  into  it  very  cautiously,  and  if  they  can  lay  hold  of  its 
tail,  they  do  it  with  the  left  hand,  at  the  same  instant  grasping 
the  snake  with  the  right  hand,  and  drawing  it  through  with  the 
i  leH,  with  astonishing  rapidity, until  the  finger  and  thumb  meet 
at  the  head,  when  they  are  secure.  I  have  seen  them  catch  them 
in  the  same  manner  when  gliding  fast  on  the  ground. — Ibid. 


NUlTlIA  PAH  LIAM  Eix  ¥  vim  si- 

Mr.  Editor,— If  you  thhTtfTTe  following  brief  notices  of 
Parliaments,,  their  origin,  the  various  places  they  hive  been 
held  at,  and  the  state  with  which  they  were  anciently 
opened,  will  be  interesting  to  your  readers  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  period.  they  are  much  lit  your  service  : — 

During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  different  kingdoms  had 
their  YVuenagemotes,  or  assemblies  of  wise  men,  wherein 
laws  were  made  for  the  use  ol  each  ;  and  when  laws  were 
made  in  one  of  the  kingdoms  that  were  remarkably  wLe 
and  good,  the  rest  of  the  kingdoms  received  them  as  gene¬ 
ral  laws  throughout  the  whole  nation  ;  as  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
bert,  King  of  Kent  ;  of  lna,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
of  Qffa,  King  of  Mercia.  Ethelbert’s  Laws  were  made  in 
his  Witenagemote  by  the  advice  of  his  ivitu’s,  which  were 
the  landed  men,  such  as  were  the  original  sharers  of  the 
Britons’  lands. 

Wightred,  King  of  Kent,  694,  held  his  Witenagemote  at 
Berghemsted,  where  his  Code  was  made.  Ofl’a,  held  two 
provincial  councils,  one  at  Vtrulam,  and  one  at  Colclyth, 
in  which  latter  sate  Offa  and  his  son,  the  King  of  the  East 
Saxons,  the  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  the  King  of  Kent, 
the  King  of  Northumberland,  and  three  Kings  of  W  ales, 
with  fifteen  Bishops  and  twenty  Earls. 

Egbert  held  his  Witenagemote  at  Kingston;;  Ethehvolph, 
in  855,  at  Winchester.  The  Heptarchy  being  reduced  by 
the  former  into  one  monarchy,  Parliaments  began  to  be  held 
at  more  stated  times.  Alfred  the  Great  had  the  Nobles  of 
the  nation  at  his  Court,  at  the  three  great  festivals  of  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  when  they  assembled  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  hence  it  came  to  be  called  a  Court  de 
More  ;  if  the  affairs  of  the  nation  required  a  special  meet¬ 
ing,  summonses  were  sent  to  the  Nobles,  and  the  cause  of 
summons  made  known. 

King  Edgar  held  his  Parliament,  or  “  Consilia  Sapien- 
tum,”  at  Salisbury  These  Sapientes  are  defined  by  Ingul- 
puus,  in  noticing  a  summons  of  King  Eidred,  948,  for  the 
meeting  of  a  similar  assembly,  in  which  they  are  said  to  be 
“  Universi  magnates  Regni,  tarn  archiepiscopi  et  episco- 
pi  ae  abbates,  quam  ceteri  [totius  regni  proceres,  et  opti- 
mates.”  Which  word  optimates  being  used  here  instead  of 
Seniores  Sapieutum ,  named  in  Ina’s  Laws,  Selden  thinks 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  Representatives  of  the 
People,  or  Comm  ms.  Edward  the  Confessor’s  Laws  also,  ; 
which  were  admired  tor  their  wisdom  and  equitableness,  are  1 
said  to  have  bten  made  “  a  Rege,  Baronibus,  et  Populo  ” 

William  the  Conqueror  held  the  three  annual  Parliaments 
called  Courts  de  More,  fat  the  same  petiods  in  the  year 
as  Alfred,  and  appointed  them  to  be  held  at  different  places, 
according  to  the  season,  viz.,  at  Christmas,  at  his  Palace  at 
Gloucester;  at  Winchester,  in  Easter  ;  and  at  Whitsuntide, 
at  Westminster ;  or,  according  to  the  words  of  an  old  chro¬ 
nicle,  “  Thrice  in  the  year  he  wore  his  crown,”  &c. 

The  county  palatine  of  Chester,  soon  after  this  period, 
was  a  singular  exception  to  this  custom  of  general  P.irlia-  ] 
meats;  being  a  little  monarchy  wit  hip  the  great  one  of  Eng-  1 
land.  Jkigh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  cheated  eight  Barons,  j 
and  held  Parliaments  of  his  own  Barons  and  tenants,  anu 
with  their  advice  and  consent  made  laws  for  his  county  of 
Chester. 

In  the  three  succeeding  reigns  there  was  scarcely  any 
thing  like  a  legular  Parliament.  Henry  JL,  in  the  11th  of 
his  reign  (1 164),  held  his  first  at  Clarendon,  in  Wilts,  in 
which  he  established  various  law3  to  curb  the  exorbitant 
power  and  privileges  of  the  Clergy,  which  were  hence  called 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  which  were  afterwards 
renewed  at  Northampton.  In  Ins  twenty-second  year  (1176) 
he  also  held  a  Grand  Council  of  his  Peers  at  Nottingham, 
where  he  augmented  the  number  of  Justices  itinerant,  whom 
he  had  recently  established  ;  and  eleven  years  afterwards  he 
held  another  Grand  Council,  at  his  Royal  Palace  of  Gaytin- 
ton,  in  Northamptonshire. 

The  reigns  of  John  and  Richard  I.  were  periods  of  turbu¬ 
lence  and  foreign  crusade,  and  add  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  Parliamentary  history.  Henry  ill.,  in  1227,  held  a  Par¬ 
liament  at  Oxford,  where  he  declared  him  ft  elf  to  be  of  full 
age,  and  avowed  his  resolution  of  taking  the  administration 
of  his  kingdom  into  his  own  hands.  In  the  52d  of  his  reign 
three  Parliaments  are  particularly  noticeable;  one,  held 
April  10,  at  London, wis  called,  on  account  of  the  dissensions 
which  took  place  in  it,  Insannm  Parliamentum  ;  another  was 
a  Parliament  of  Barons  only,  and  was  held  at  Marlborough, 
when  the  Great  Charter  was  confirmed ;  and  the  third  was 
held  at  Marie  bridge,  the  laws  made  at  which  were  afterwards 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Statutes  of  Marlebridge. 

Edward  held  five  Pariiamenis — viz.  at  St. Edmond’s  Bury, 
Sarum,  Carlisle,  Lincoln,  and  again  at  Carlisle  and  London, 

I  at  which  the  Bishops  and  Barons  were  summoned  to  be 
'present;  but  no  Statute  Laws  made  in  his  time  are  found 
either  in  rolls  or  histories.  Many  other  of  his  edicts  and 
constitutions  were  made  without  authority  of  Pailiament. 

Edward  II.  held  a  Parliament  in  his  first  year  at  Stam¬ 
ford  ;  in  his  3d,  at  York  ;  in  his  5th  ar  d  9th  yeai's,  at  Lin¬ 
coln;  in  his  1 6th  year,  at  Rippon,  in  Yorkshire;  and  in  ids 
18th  year,  at  Sarum  and  Winchester.  Edward  Ill.  held 
Parliaments  in  his  first  year  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  York  ;  in  )iis  2d  year,  at  New  Sarum  ^Salisbury)  ; 
in  bis  3d  and  4th  years,  at  Windsor,  Winchester,  the  Abbey 
of  Oseney,  and  Nottingham ;  and  in  his  1 1th  and  I2th  years, 
at  Stamford  and  Northampton.  Richard  II.  held  Parlia¬ 
ments  in  his  2d,  4th,  7th,  and  21st  years,  at  Gloucester, 
Northampton,  New  Sarum,  and  Salop.  Henry  IV.,  in  his 
1st,  5th,  ana  7th  years,  at  York,  Coventry,  and  Gloucester. 
Henry  V.,  in  his  1st  and  15th  years,  at  Leicester  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Henry  VI.,  in  his  3lst  and  38th  years,  at  Reading 
Abbey,  and  near  Coventry;  and  Edward  IV.  held  various 
Parliaments  at  York.  These  were  all  exclusively  of  different 
!  Parliaments  held  by  the  above  Princes  at  Westminster.* 
j  The  Parliaments  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.  were  mostly 
held  at  Wesi minster. 


II  e  n  ryvTn . — BeiraeJvanmis  Piw  1  i  a  m  en  t  s  held  at  West¬ 
minster  in  different  years  of  his  reign,  held  three  at  the'- 
Black,  or  Preaching  Friars,  Ludgate  \fratres  Prcedicatores.)  |.' 
The  first  of  these  were  held  April  10,  in  the  14th  year  of  Ins 
reign;  the  second,  June  10,  in  his  18th  year;  where  a 
question  of  precedence  was  determined  between  the  Lords 
Clifford  and  Fitzwalter,  by  the  “  most  Reverent  Father  ire 
(ioo,  the  Lord  Thomas  Walcy,  Cardinal  Legate  de  Latere, 
and  Chancellor  of  England;'’  and  the  third  was  held  at  the 
same  place,  Nov.  3.  {un.  regni  sui  21.)  The  opening  of  this 
latter  Parliament  by  King  Henry  VIII  ,  as  a  specimen  of  the  j  . 
grandeur  of  that  age  upon  such  occasions,  I  shall  copy  at 
length  from  a  MS.  at  the  Herald’s  College,  printed  by  Dug- 
dale — and  which  the  reader  may  contrast  with  the  pageantry 
of  the  present  day. 

“  Tiie  3d  day  of  November,  his  Grace  came  from  West¬ 
minster  by  water,  accompanied  with  the  substance  of  the 
Noblemen  of  this  his  realm;  and  many  barges  and  great 
boats  followed  him,  and  landed  at  Bridewell,  or  near  there¬ 
abouts.  At  which  place  (the  Palace)  of  Bridewell,  his 
Grace  did  put  on  his  robes  of  Estate,  and  all  the  L<  rds  did 
put  on  their  Parliamentary  robes.”  The  following  was  the 
ORDER  OF  THE  PROCESSION. 

The  Marquess  of  Dorset  bore  the  Cap  of  Estate. 

The  Marquess  of  Exeter  bore  the  King’s  Sword. 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  (being-  Earl  Marshalls  bore  the  staff  of  his  office, 
and  before  him  Cartel,  Principal  King  of  Arms,. and  before  him — 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — and 
Sir  Thomas  Moore,  then  being  Cord  Chancellor,  (whose  habit  was  of 
scarlet,  furred  with  minever,  made  of  the  fashion  of  the  Judges) — 
on  the  Arehbishop’s  left  hand.  And  before  them — 

The  Spiritual  Lords,  according  to  their  estates. 

And  of  every  side  the  Bishops,  the  Officers  of  Arras. 

Anu  before  them,  the  Judges,  and 
Sergeants  at  Law, 

And  before  them  the  other  Noblemen  as 
Knights  and  Esquires  according  to  their  degrees. 

After  them  followed 
THE  KING. 

The  Earl  of  Oxinford,  as  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England,  bare  the 
King’s  train,  supported  by  Lord  Sands,  being  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
the  King.  Then  followed 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England.  Then  followed  all 
the  Temporal  Lords,  according  to  their  estates  and  ancientres. 

And  so  proceeded  to  the  quire  of  the  Black  Friars,  where  was  sung  the  j 
Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  all  the  Spiritual  Lords  being  oil  the  south 
side  of  the  quire  ;  and  the  Temporal  Lords  being  on  the  north  side. 
And  at  the  offering  time,  the  great  estates  went  to  attend  upon  the 
King’s  Highness ;  and  after  went  to  their  stalls  again. 

The  mass  linished,  the  King  went  in  like  order  to  the  Parliament  • 
Chamber;  and  afterwards  sate  in  his  seat  Royal,  both  Marquesses  , 
standing.  The  Cap  of  Estate  was  on  the  right  hand,  and  Sword  on 
the  left  hand;  and  the  King’s  Chamberlain  stood  by  it,  and  behind  ■ 
them  Garter.  The  Lord  Marshall,  and  the  Temporal  Lords  sate,  ac-  . 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  Parliament  Chamber.  The  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  stood  behind  the  long  settle ;  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer 
on  his  left. 

Tire  Lord  Chancellor  then  made  the  propositions  according  to  his  - 
office;  which,  and  other  ceremonies  finished,  the  King,  by  the  mouth 
of  his  Lord  Chancellor,  adjourned  to  his  Palace  of  Westminster. 

The  ceremony  at  the  opening  of  a  subsequent  Parliament 
at  Westminster  (28th  April,  1540)  somewhat  differed,  but 
was  equally  pompous.  In  the  processions  went  first  — 

All  Gentlemen  and  Esquires, 

Knights  and  Bannerts, 

■Sergeants  at  Law,  and  Justices, 

Abbots,  Bishops,  and  Archbishops, 

Lord  Chamberiain  of  England  the  Earl  of  Sussex. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 

Lord  Marshall  of  England, 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  his  rod, 

(Garter  went  before  him  in  the  King’s  coat) 

Then  the  King’s  coat  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  cap  of  maintenance  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Then  the  KING’S  HIGHNESS. 

And  after  his  Grace,  ail  the  other  estates,  as 
Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earls,  Viscounts,  Barons, 

With  other,  after  their  degrees,  in  order  two  and  two. 

“  Alter  their  ancientres  on  horseback  in  their  robes  unto; 
the  lighting  place,  where  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  in  ponA 
tificalibus,  «ith  all  the  Churche,  met  the  King;  and  from 
thence,  in  like  Older,  every  man  proceeded  on  foot  to  t.he : 
quire,  save  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Fng-f 
land,  to  bear  his  Grace’s  trayne,  assisted  by  his  Vice  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  (for  default  of  my  Lore  jj 
Chamberlain  of  the  King’s  Household.) 

“  Here  again  they  heard,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  a  Mass!  ; 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  executed  by  the  Bishop  o  i  > 
Carlisle,  assisted  by  two  Abbots  in  pontificalibus,  and  thetljj 
returned  to  the  Parliament  Chamber  ;  where  the  Parlialjl 
ment  being  opened  with  the  like  ceremonies  as  before  at  thdil 
Black  friars,  the  King’s  Highness  went  to  dinner.  Thill 
King’s  Guards  lining  each  side  cf  the  street,  unto  the  Palacjjl 
gate.”  _  1 

There  is  nothing  particular  to  observe  as  to  the  Partial  | 
meats  held  by  succeeding  Princes,  with  the  exception  ol 
Charles  I  ,  who,  during  iris  troubles,  is  well  known  to  hav  i 
called  Parliaments  at  Oxford  and  other  places.  After  hi;  i 
reign,  Westminster  became  the  stated  place  of  meeting  cl 
these  Assemblies,  and  so  continues  to  the  present  time.  j 
The  manner  of  our  ancient  Sovereigns,  &c.  sitting  i'll 
Parliament,  the  form  and  decorations  of  the  Throne,  aiW 
rangement  of  the  Peers,  &c.  are  tube  seen  in  various  oil 
representations.  Edward  L,  in  Parliament,  with  his  trihbtil 
ri  s,  the  King  of  Scots,  and  Llewellyn  Prince  of  Wales,  J 
shown  in  a  recently  published  print  ;  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  if]  i 
Chester,  and  his  Parliament,  in  an  etching  by  Hollar!  j 
Henrv  VIII.  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  Bisiiop’s  Bible  ;  Bljzil 
beth,  in  the  frontispiece  to  Sir  Dudley  Digges’  C ample W 
Ambassador,  and  several  of  our  other  Princes  in  differeil 
old  prints. 

*  See  Dugdale’s  Summons  to  Parliament,  Origines  Juridicialeil 
Hist,  of  Parliaments,  &c.  _ _ _ „ 

i  : 

Newspapers. — The  following  singular  advertisement  A 
copied  verbatim  from  an  old  Norwich  newspaper,  printed  hi 
Henry  Cossgrove,  in  the  year  1/39:— “  This  is  to  inforl  I 
my  friends  and  customers,  that  on  Saturday  next,  th9 
newspaper  will  be  sold  for  a  penny,  and  be  continued  at  th;fi 
price;  but  advertisements  will  still  betaken  in  ‘g'ratis,’;! 
formerly.  The  reason  of  my  rising  it  to  a  penny  is,  becausl 
the  number  I  print  is  too  piodigious  great  to  be  given  awal  I 
any  longer  ;  and  I  hope  none  of  my  customers  will  think  • 
dear  of  a  penny,  since  they1  shall  always  have  the  be;| 
intelligence,  besides  other  diversions.” 


THF  RELIGIOUS  CONFESSIONS  practised 
I  PERU  BEFORE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
HRISTIAN1TY. 

ie  following  curious  account  of  the  customs  used  by  the 
vians  in  their  confessions,  with  observations  thereupon, 
oseph  Acosta,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  himaelf  many  years 
)uth  America,  are  translated  from  a  scarce  work,  print- 
i  1597,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

The  father  of  evil  has  even  endeavoured  to  counterfeit 
lacrament  of  confession  among  the  idolaters,  by  insti- 
g  ceremonies  very  like  those  used  by  the  faithful.  The  I 
i vians  believed  that  illness  and  misfortunes  arose  from  1 
which  they  had  committed,  and  to  be  cleansed  from 
),  they  had  recourse  to  sacrifices  ;  nay  even  they  went 
ar  as  to  have  persons  deputed  to  receive  confessions, 
tence  was  sometimes  administered  in  a  very  rigorous 
ner,  especially  when  the  sinner  was  a  poor  man,  and 
nothing  to  give  the  confessor.  The  office  itself  was  oc- 
mally  filled  even  by  women.  The  usage  of  these  sor- 
r-confessors,  called  Ychuiri  or  Ychuri,  was  more  uni- 
rl  in  the  Collasuion  provinces.  They  b  lieve  it  to  be  an 
mous  sin,  to  hide  whatever  they  may  have  been  guilty 
vhen  under  confession.  The  Ychuiis  pretend  to  disco- 
f  any  thing  be  kept  secret,  by  fate,  or  by  looking  at  the 
of  some  animal  5  and  they  chastise  the  delinquent  by 
ing  him  with  stones  upon  his  shoulders  until  he  shall 
ose  every  thing  ;  they  then  administer  repentance,  and 
e  the  sacrifice.  The  people  have  recourse  to  confession 
n  their  children,  wives,  husbands,  or  Cacique— a  sort 
rovernor  in  a  province — are  sick,  or  when  they  them- 
;s  are  in  great  trouble.  But  when  the  Inca  (King)  is  ill, 
he  provinces  go  to  confession.  The  confessors  are  | 
j;ed  to  keep  secret  whatever  is  told  them,  except  in  very 
cases.  The  sins  which  are  mentioned  are  killing  each 
r  when  not  at  war :  this  is  considered  the  greatest 
ie — taking  away  a  wife  belonging  to  another,  adminis- 
lg  poison,  or  having  recourse  to  sorcery  for  injuring 
r  enemies  ;  and  they  consider  it  a  grievous  sin  to  forget 
rence  for  their  guacas  (chapels ;)  not  observing  fasts, 
(king  ill  of  their  Incas,  or  not  obeying  the  laws,  are  also 
dus  crimes*.  They  do  not  accuse  themselves  of  inward 
.  The  Inca  confesses  his  sins  to  Ro  man,  but  addresses 
self  to  the  sun,  in  order  that  the  sun  may  relate  them  to 
Viracochaf,  for  the  purpose  of  being  pardoned.  When 
Inca  has  concluded  his  confession,  he  bathes  in  a  river, 
purifying  himself  the  more,  and  utters  these  words  : — 
lave  related  my  crimes  to  the  sun,  receive  them,  O  river; 

•  them  onward  to  the  ocean,  and  let  them  for  ever  re- 
n  hidden.’ 

The  inferior  persons  also  bathe,  and  use  certain  cere- 
lies  very  similar  to  what  the  Moacs  do,  called  Guaday, 
which  the  Peruvians  call  Opacuna.  When  it  happens 
.  man  that  his  children  die,  he  is  considered  a  great  sin- 
,  and  is  often  told  that  for  his  sins  his  children  have  pe¬ 
ed.  The  father  then  confesses  them  and  bathes,  using 
Opacuna;  some  monster  looking,  ill-shapen  Indian 
a  proceeds  to  flog  him  when  naked  with  sharp  nettles. 

If  the  sorcerers  or  enchanters  by  their  spells  or  augury 
m  that  the  sick  man  will  die,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sa- 
ice  his  own  son,  although  he  should  be  an  only  child, 
ing  by  this  to  save  himself  from  death  ;  he  in  the  sacri- 
repeats  that  he  offers  his  son  instead  of  himself.  This 
elty  has  been  exercised  even  since  Christians  have  been 
ding  in  the  country.  It  is  very  strange  that  this  custom 
confessing  sins  should  have  remained  so  long  a  time, 
sidering  what  rigorous  penitence  the  sufferers  have  to 
lergo — fasting,  giving  clothing,  or  gold,  or  silver,  re¬ 
ining  exposed  in  the  mountains,  and  receiving  dreadful 
tings  on  the  shoulders.  Our  countrymen  relate  that  in 
province  of  Chiquito  they  met  with  that  pest  of  Con¬ 
ors,  Ychuries,  and  that  many  sick  persons  waited  upon 
m,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  they  were  becoming  enlight- 
d  and  felt  the  great  benefit  of  our  holy  confession,  to 
ch  they  came  with  much  devotion.  This  past  uage  ap- 
rs  as  though  it  had  been  permitted  by  the  providence  of 
Lord,  for  the  express  purpose  of  introducing  true  con- 
ion  :  thus  the  Lord  is  glorified,  and  the  devil,  who  is  a 
cker,  is  himself  foiled. 

‘  Inasmuch  as  there  is  something  related,  which  apper- 
is  to  this  history,  I  shall  here  proceed  to  mention  the 
geof  a  singular  confession,  which  the  devil  introduced 
appon,  taken  from  a  letter  from  that  place.  The  letter 
s  thus : — ‘  There  are  in  Ocaca  some  exceedingly  la'rge 
ks,  very  steep,  the  peaks  or  points  of  which  are  more 
n  200  fathoms  (1,200  feet)  in  height.  Among  these  tre- 
idous  rocks,  one  of  the  peaks  is  so  dreadfully  high,  that 
:n  the  Xamabuzis  (pilgrims)  merely  look  upon  it, their  limbs 
in  to  tremble,  and  their  hair  stands  on  end,  so  fearful 
terrible  is  the  place  Upon  the  summit  of  this  peak 
ie  is  an  iron  rod  of  three  fathoms  (18  feet)  long,  placed 
re  by  a  singular  artifice.  At  the  end  of  this  rod  there  is 
iir  of  scales  fastened,  so  large  that  a  man  may  easily  sit 
one  of  them :  the  Goquis  (who  are  devils  in  human 
res)  command  the  pilgrims  to  enter  into  a  scale  one  after  j 
other,  until  they  have  all  been  in  the  balance  ;  they  then, 
means  of  an  engine,  which  is  moved  by  a  wheel,  force 
this  iron  beam,  upon  which  the  balance  is  fastened,  and 
litngs  suspended  in  the  air,  with  one  of  the  Xamabuzis 
ing  in  the  scale,  and  since  there  is  no  weight  in  the  other 
e,  it  suddenly  flies  up  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  iron  rod. 

■  Goquis  then  call  from  the  rock,  desiring  him  to  confess 
the  sins  he  has  committed,  which  are  in  his  recollection; 
this  must  be  done  in  a  loud  voice,  that  all  who  are  pre- 
t  may  hear.  When  he  is  confessing,  the  audience  some- 
es  smile  at  what  they  hear,  and  sometimes  shudder.  At 
ry  sin  confessed,  the  other  scale  lowers  a  little,  and  when 
are  said,  the  scales  are  perfectly  even  :  the  Goquis  then 
i  the  wheel,  and  draw  the  iron  rod  and  the  balance  back 
in,  and  the  pilgrim  then  leaves  the  scale.  This  is  done  until 
have  been  served  in  the  same  wav.  A  Japponese,  who 


!  wafafter wards  converted  to  Christianity,’  said  heTiatFBeen 
1  on  that  pilgrimage  seven  times,  and  had  been  as  often  in  the 
balance,  from  whence  he  had  publicly  confessed.  He  also 
said,  if  by  chance  one  who  was  put  into  that  place  did  not 
relate  the  sin  as  it  was  committed,  or  if  he  hid  one,  the 
empty  scale  did  not  lower  ;  and  if  he  still  persisted,  and 
would  not  disclose  all  his  crimes,  the  Goquis  threw  him 
headlong  down,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  broken  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  This  newly-formed  Christian’s  name  is 
John;  and  he  further  related,  the  place  was  so  terrible  in 
its  appearance,  that  all  who  went  there  immediately  per- 
ceived  the  extreme  danger  ;  and  when  in  the  scale,  there 
were  but  few  who  did  not  reveal  all  their  crimes.  This 
place  is  called  by  the  name  of  Sangeuotucoro,  which,  inter- 
preied,  means,  a  place  of  confession.’ 

“  From  the  above  letter  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  tbe 
devil  has  endeavoured  to  usurp  for  himself  the  divine  service, 
in  making  the  confession  of  sins  (which  the  Saviour  has  in¬ 
stituted  for  the  benefii^of  mankind)  a  diabolical  superstition, 
for  the  loss  and  perdition  of  the  human  race.” 

*  These  people  are  in  general  frank  and  humane :  the  attachment 
which  they  haVe  for  their  religion  renders  them  rigid  observers  of  its 
laws;  they  look  upon  them  as  being  framed  by  Mancocapac,  son  of 
the  sun,  which  they  worship. — Hist.  Introduction  to  Letters  of  a  Pe¬ 
ruvian. 

t  Viracocha,  ajbrother  of  Mancocapac. — Ibid. 

Fp.nklon,  the  author  of  Telemuchus,  and  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  used  to  vnteitain  Protest unfs  us  readily  as  P.pists- 
He  was  above  all  tile  little  distinctions  ot  country  or  r<  ligions. 
He  used  to  sav  that  he  loved  his  family  better  than  himself, 
his  country  better  than  his  family, and  mankind  better  than  his 
country,  “  tor  I  am  more  a  Frenchman,”  added  lit*,  “  than 
a  Fenflon,  and  more  a  man  than  a  Frenchman.”  The  true 
reason  of  the  Archbishop’s  being  banished  from  the  Court 
was  the  honesty  he  showed  in  not  advising  L  mis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  to  own  his  marriage  with  Madame  Maintenon, 
to  whom  lie  was  unquestionably  married.  The  King 

had  asked  the  Bishop  of  Memx  his  opinion  in  that 
affair,  who  spoke  much  in  praise  of  the  Ladv,  and  advised 
what  he  thought  would  best  please  the  King,  but  added,  that 
if  his  Majesty  had  the  opinion  of  the  Archbishop' of  Cam¬ 
bray  oo  his  side,  it  would  be  of  much  more  weight,  and 
use  than  any  one’s  else.  On  this  the  King  consulted  the 
Archbishop,  who,  as  his  enemies  had  foreseen,  w*s  not 
courtier  enough  to  say  any  thing  to  encourage  such  a  decla¬ 
ration  ;  and  on  t lie  contrary,  gave  him  some  hints  of  tbe 
prejudice  it  might  be  of  to  his  Maj>  sty’s  affiiis  in  their  then 
situation.  This  soured  the  King  much  again 't  him,  as  he 
expected  it  would  ;  and  soon  after  Madame  Maintenon  and 
her  creatures  insinuated  to  the  King  that  Monsieur  Fenelont 
had  the  insolence  of  designing  to  represent  his  Majesty  un¬ 
der  the  character  of  Idomencux,  in  his  Tclsmachnx,  and  both 
him  and  the  lady,  in  part,  under  those  of  Pigmalion  and 
Axtarbe — and  thu-  completed  his  disgrace  It  was  customary 
with  this  exemplary  prelate  and  most  amiable  man  to  rise 
by  four  o’clock  in  the  morning;  think  for  about  two  hours, 
and  then  write.  His  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  performing 
the  duties  of  his  function  and  amusements  of  chanty.  As 
to  the  latter,  it  was  usual  for  him,  whenever  he  we*  t  into  the 
country  to  take  the  air,  to  call  at  the  poor  people’s  houses, 
where  he  would  eat  and  drink,  and  enter  into  familiar  con¬ 
versations  with  them.  He  would  inquire  how  they  lived, 
and  what  family  they  had,  advise  them  what  they  should 
with  such  and  such  a  child,  and  often  would  ap¬ 
prentice  out  their  sons,  or  give  portions  for  their  daughters. 
It  is  inconceivable  with  what  pleasure  the  people  expected 
him  where  he  used  to  pay  those  visits,  or  how  much  they 
regarded  him  whenever  he  passed  ;  tin  y  ail  loved  him,  and 
looked  upon  him  s  fheir  common  father. 

Bishop  Latimer  having  one  day  preached  before  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  a  sermon  which  had  displeased  his  Majesty, 
he  was  ordered  to  preach  again  on  the  next  Sunday,  and 
make  an  apology  for  the  offence  he  had  given.  After  nam¬ 
ing  hi3  text,  the  good  Bishop  thus  began  his  sermon  : — 
“  Hugh  Latimer,  dost  thou  know  to  whom  thou  art  this 
day  to  speak  ?  To  the  high  and  mighty  Monarch,  the  King’s  1 
Most  Excellent  Majesty,  who  can  take  away  thy  life  if  thou 
offendest,  therefore  take  heed  that  thou  speakest  not  a  word  j 
that  may  displease.  But  then  consider  well,  Hugh,  dost 
thou  not  know  from  whence  thou  comest,  upon  whose  mes¬ 
sage  thou  art  sent  ?  Even  by  the  great  and  mighty  God, 
who  is  always  all-present,  and  who  beholdeth  all  thy  ways, 
and  who  is  able  to  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  bell  toge¬ 
ther  ;  therefore  take  care,  and  deliver  thy  message  faith¬ 
fully;”  and  then  proceeded  with  the  same  sermon  he  had 
preached  the  Sunday  before,  and  confirmed  it  with  more  : 
energy.  The  sermon  being  finished,  the  Court  was  full  of  j 
expectation  to  know  what  would  be  the  fate  ot  this  honest  j 
and  plain-dealing  Bishop.  After  dinner,  the  King  calls  tori 
Latimer,  and,  with  a  stern  countenance,  asked  him  how  he  j 
durst  be  so  bold  as  to  preach  in  this  manner.  He,  falling 
on  his  knees,  replied  that  hi,s  duty  to  his  God  and  to  his 
Prince  had  enforced  him  thereunto,  and  tha»  he  had  merely 
discharged  his  duty  and  in  his  conscience  in  what  he  had 
spoken  ,•  and  that  his  life  was  in  his  Majesty’s  hands.  Upon 
this  the  King  rose  from  his  sent,  and,  taking  the  good  man 
off  nis  knees,  embrace<rfnm  in  his  arms,  saying,  “  Blessed  j 
be  God  I  have  so  honest  a  servant.” 

Saint  Francis  de  Sales  had  been  very  intimate  in  his 
youth  with  Marshal  Vilieroi,  who  never  could  bring  himself 
to  call  him  Saint.  Whenever  he  was  spoken  of  under  this 
title,  the  Marshal  used  to  say,  “  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that 
Mr,  de  Sales  has  been  made  a  Saint:  he  was  very  fond  of 
talking  obscenely,  and  of  cheating  at  cards,  but  withal  a  very 
pleasant  Gentleman,  though  a  great  fool.”  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Aix  spoke  of  him  in  nearly  similar  terms ;  and 
when  he  was  asked— “  But,  my  Lord,  is  it  possible  that  a 
Saint  should  cheat  at  play?”'  “Oh ’.’’replied  his  Grace, 

“  he  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  what  he  gained  he 
gave  to  the  poor.”  "  _ ! 


■tHE  BUTTERFLY  AND  THE  ROSE. 

BY  MR,  J.  L.  BRADBURY,  OF  GLOUCESTER, 

A  Gentleman  celebrated  for  Ins  knowledge  of  the  Aits  <ntd 
Sciences,  and  whose  invention  contributed  hugely  to  the 
Pantomime  wow  performing  at  Drury -lane  rheatic. 

In  former  times,  for  so  the  story  goes, 

There  liv'd  a  Youth  who  lov’d  the  fair  Miss  ftoSE, 

And  she,  ’tis  said,  as  ardently  return  d 

The  flame  with  which  young  PapilIo  burned: 

beauteous  she  bloom’d,  and  fluttering  gay  Utc  Youth, 

And  warm  their  vows  of  everlasting  truth. 

One  morn  he  took  his  leave,  with  soft  adieu, 

And  on  some  fashionable  visits  flew — 

Return'd  at  Inst,  the  lovely  Maid  appears, 

Hanging  her  head,  and  drown’d  in  dewy  tears; 

But  more  surprise  he  felt,  when  she  began, 

«  Are  these  your  vows?  unkind  and  perjur  d  man ! 

Here  I  must  stand,  whilst  you  gad  up  and  down, 

Flirting  with  ev’ry  belle  you  meet  in  town, 

With  rich  Miss  Mary-Gold,  who  blush’d  like  fire, 

Spiteful  Miss  Rue, ;an<l  vulgar  Madam  Brier— 

With  Minioneitc  all  Scent ,  with  Lady  Smouk , 

Ami  gaudy  flaunting  Duchess  Hollyhock  ; 

And,'  Oh !  tor  shame,  though  innocent  you  look. 

You  stoop’d  to  kiss  Young  Marjoram  the  Cook.  ’ 

Papimo,  as  soon  as  speak  he  could, 

Repli’d,  “  now  catch  me,  this  is  dev'lish  good — • 

And,  granting,  Madam,  your  assertions  true, 

Pray  what  example  has  been  set  by  yon  r 
You  flirted  (docs  that  rising  biusb  dehy) 

With  Captain  Wasp  and  young  Squire  Butterfly  $ 

With  Merchant  Bee,  and,  Madam,  if  you  can, 

Deny  you  kiss’d  old  Drone  the  Alderman. 

Your  cousin  Mrs.  Brier,  tlio’  you  deride  her, 

Is  as  well  bred,  at  least,  as  Lawyer.  Spider. 

And,  Oh,  for  shame,  can  vanity  prevail 
On  that  fair  cheek,  to  stoop  to  Goodman  Snail' 

From  hettCtq  farewell !  and  learn,  proud  Rose,  from  me, 
Coquets  must  never  look  for  constancy.” 


THE  GRAVE  OF  EUSTACE.* 

By  Mrs.  Henry  Rolls,  Author  of  Sacred  Sketches,  ivJC  * 
cow,”  “the  Home  of  Love,”  and  other  Poems. 

Night  spreads  htr  veil  o’er  Rome’s  imperial  plain, 

And  shrouds  the  ruin’d  glories  that  remain 
To  speak,  where  once  a  queen  she  reign’d  alone, 

'Whilst  conquer’d  nations  knelt  before  her  throne  ; 

IHusht  are  those  streets,  where  once,  ’mid  shouts  or  song, 
The  splendid  triumph  moved  in  pomp  along, 

"Where  waving  banners  show’d  the  pride  of  war, 

And  captive  inonarchs  wept  behind  the  ear. 

And  female  beauty  pour’d  her  plaints  in  vain, 

By  savage  conquerors  doom’d  to  drag  the  chain  ; 

Or  if  some  god’s  false  oracle  decreed 
A  hapless  victim  at  his  shrine  to  bleed. 

Where  <rtice  those  shrines, — those  temples  tower  d  on  high, 
Lo  1  sunk  in  dust,  the  mighty  ruins  lie, 

Or,  nodding  tow’rds  their  fall,  to  man  proclaim 
Pride,  pomp,  or  glory,  but  an  empty  name  ! 

But  now  dark  moving  through  the  shades  of  night, 

W  hat  slow  procession  swells  upon  *the  sight. 

In  awful  silence  tread  the  solemn  trai  n, 

And  bend  their  steps  to  yonder  lofty  fane  ; 

As  glowing  torches  spfead  their  distant  beams, 

Through  tiie  long  cloisters  flash  the  waving  gleams  ; 

Now  in  low  accents  breath’d,  deep  thrilling,  flows 
The  solemn  "dirge,  which  speaks  the  mourners  woes. 

Low  bendis  the  sable  cowl — the  funeral  vest 
Close  folded  o’er  each  deeply  throbbing  breast ; 

’The  -sable  pall  that  wraps  the  corse  around, 

And  spreads  its  lengthen’d  folds  along  the  ground  ; 

The  lofty  plumes  that  slowly  behcl  or  wave, 

All  speak  the  sad  procession  of  the  grave  ! 

Uncertain,  solemn,  darkling,  like  that  hour 
When  death  triumphant  shows  his  utmost  power ; 

When  vanquish’d,  nature  sinks  beneath  his  dart, 

And  the  last  life- pulse  leaves  the  freezing  heart! 

As  slo  w  t'hfeir  lofty  valves  the  doors  unfold, 

Say,  arc  these  earthly  splendours  we  behold  ? 

’What  glowing  beams  of  brilliant  light  appear! 

WhVt  strains  of  music  burst  upon  the  ear  ! 

Whilst  infant  forms,  array’d  fft  prtHtst  white, 

Shine  like  a  baud  of  Seraphs  or  the  sight  ! 

Rich  gilded  shrines  and  splendid  jewels  blaze, 

And  silver  lumps  diffuse  their  soften’d  rays  ; 

Starting  to  life,  the  marble  forms  arise, 

And  sculptur’d  cherubs  seem  to  seek  the  skies ! 

As  through  the  lofty  dome,  spread  the  long  beams, 

And  tombs  and  altars  catch  the  varying  gleams, 

Whilst  sounds  celestial  from  yon  organ  rise, 

And  give  to  earth  the  music  of  the  skies  ; 

Whilst  warbling  choristers  the  notes  prolong, 

And  vaulted  roofs  return  the  solemn  song, 

That  tells  His  triumphs,  who  victorious  rose, 

Conqueror  o’er  death  and  hell,  his  vanquish’d  foes  ! 
Whose  power  shall  bid  the  sleeper  quit  the  grave, 

Whose  blood  was  shed,  the  race  of  man  to  save. 


FRAGMENT,  j 

Found  in, the  Skeleton  Case  at  the  Royal  and 

supposed  to  hare  been  written  Sr  deposited  there  by  a  Student . 

BEHOLD  this  min !— ’twas  a  skull, 

Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full. 

This  narrow  cell  was  life  s  retreat ;  • 

This  space  was  thought’s  mysterious  seat  ■ 

What  beauteous  pictures  fill'd  this  *1>»‘ ; 

What  dreams  of  pleasure  lung  forgot  !  , 

Nor  love, .nor  joy,  nor  hope,  nor  lear. 

Has  left  one  trace  or  record  here  1 


Beneath  this  monldetihg  canopy 
Once  shone  the  bright  and  husv  eye; 

But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void, 

If  social  love  that  eye  employ’d  — 

If  with  no  lawless  fire  H  gleam’d. 

But  through  the  dew  of  kindness  beam  3* 

The  eve  shall  be  for  ever  bright 
When  stars  and  suns  have  lost  their  light. 

Here,  in  this  silent  cavern,  bung 
The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue; 

If  falsehood’s  honey  it  disdain’d, 

And  where  it  eonld  not  praise,  was  clmm  «— ’ 
If  hold  in  virtue's  cause  it  spoke. 

Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke— 

That  tuneful  tongue  shall  plead  for  tliee. 
When  death  unveils  eternity. 


Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine* 

Or  with  its  envy’d  rubies  shine  t 
To  hew  the  rock,  or  wear  the  gem, 

Can  nothing  now  avail  to  them  ; 

But  if  the  page  of  truth  they  sought. 

Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought, 

These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  chum 
Than  all  that  waits  on  wealth  or  fame. 

Avails  it,  whether  bare  or  shod 
These  feet  the  path  of  duty  trod  ? 

If  from  the  how’rs  of  joy  they  fled. 

To  soothe  affliction’s  humble  heib— 

If  grandeur’s  guilty  bribe  they  spmnM, 

And  home  to  virtue’s  lap  return’d — 

Thesis' frtt  vyith  angels’ wings  shall  vie. 

And  tread  tiie  pajace  of  the  sky,  ■  < 


SONNET.— By  LORD  HOLLAND. 

ON  that  steep  ridge  beyond  Bayona’s  Holt^, 

Methought  a  sriant  figure  did  appear 
Sun-burnt  and  rough.  He  on  his  limbs  did  wear 
Bright  steel,  and  raiment  fairer  than  of  old, 

But  vet  uncouth  of  speech—’ “  I  nothing  fear 

Yon  Braggart’s  threats,”  quoth  he,  “  in  accents  bold, 

Let  recreant  France  her  fine-spun  plotsunfold, 

And  come  with  Train  Barbarians  in  her  rear, 

Croat  or  Moscovite.— My  native  pride 
Wither’d  such  hosts,  when  mightier  Captains  led: 
Ccesar,  Napoleon,  ill  with  me  have  sped, 

And  shall  I  crouch,  now  Freedom  is  rny  Bride? 

No  !  The  Young  offspring  of  that  heavenly  bed, 

Stand  England  firm,  shall  ’gainst  the  world  make  head.” 


Now'  hush’d,  in  silence  sinks  the  solemn  strain, 

And  dies  in  distap.t  murmurs  through  the  fane  ; 

Now  flows  that  prayer  which  dust  on  dust  bestows, 

And  man’s,  last  friendly  act  to  man  must  close. 

But  who  is  he  beneath  the  holy  shade 
\>t‘  Peter's  mighty  dome  in  silence  laid  ? 

Was  he  the  Hero  whose  triumphant  hand 
Late  carried  fear  and  slaughter  through  the  land  ? 

Who  bade  the  nations  tremble  at  his  nod, 

Who  crush’d  his  brethren  and  defied  his  God  ? 

Who  rose  the  scourge  by  angry  Heaven  decreed, 

To  bend  the  proud  and  make  the  guilty  bleed  ? 

No  !  in  that  silent  grave  a  heart  is  liiid, 

That  loved  its  brother,  and  its  God  obey’d  ! 

Him -t©  Ho  narrow  track  his  creed  confined, 

He  traced  the  work  of  God  in  all  mankind  ! — 

(Could  genius,  learning,  truth,  or  virtue,  save 
<!ne  mortal  being  from  th’  all-conquering  grave, 
{EUSTACE  !  thou  had’st  nut  press’d  th’  untimely  bier, 
Wet  with  thy  country’s  warmest,  purest  tear  ! 

#  The  Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eustace,  author  of  “  The  Clas¬ 
sical  Tour  in  Italy,”  “  A  Letter  from  Paris,”  &e.  died  of  a 
Fever  in  Italy,  1815. 


From  the  Fourth  Number  of  Moore’s  National  Melodies. 


NETS  AND  CAGES. 


COME,  listen  to  my  story,  while 
Your  needle’s  task  you  ply— 

At  what  1  sing  some  maids  will  smile, 
While  some  perhaps  may  sigh,  phlames 
Tho’  Love's1  the  theme,  and  Wisdom 
Such  florid  songs  as  ours,  (Tames, 
Yet  truth,  sometimes,  like  Eastern 
Can  speak  her  thoughts  by  flowers. 
Then  listen,  Maids,  come  listen  while 
Your  needle’s  task  vou  ply, 

At  what  I  sing,  there’s  some  may  smile, 
While  some  perhaps  will  sigh. 

Young  Cr.or.,  bent  on  catching  Loves, 
Such  nets  had  team’d  to  frame, 

That  none  in  all  our  vales  and  groves 
E’er  caught  so  much  small  game. 
While  gentle  Sen,  less  giv’n  to  roam, 

.  When  Clou's  nets  were  taking 
These  flights  of  birds,  sat  still  at  home 
One  small,  neat  love-cage  making. 

Come,  listen.  Maids,  Sec. 


Much  Cloe  laugh’d  at  Susan's  task ; 

But  mark  how  tilings  went  on,  task 
Thescliglit-caughtlsrves,  ere  you  could 
Their  name  and  age,  were  gone. 

So  weak  poor  Cloe’s  nets  were  wove. 
That  tho’  she  charm’d  into  them 
New  gamveach  hour, the  youngest  Love 
Was  able  to  break  t  hrough  them. 

Come,  listen.  Maids,  &c. 

Meanwhile,  young  Sue,  whose  cage  was 
Of  bars,  too  strong  to  sever,  [wrought 
One  hove  with  golden  pinions  caught. 
And  caged  him  there  for  ever  : 
Instructing  thereby  all  coquets, 
Whate’er  their  looks  or  ages, 

That  tho’  ’tis  pleasant  weaving  nets, 
'Tis  wiser  to  make  cages.— 

Thus,  Maidens,  thus  do  I  beguile 
The  task  your  fingers  plv  : 

Mav  all  who  hear,  like  Susan  smile 
Ah  !  not  like  Cloe  sigh  1 


Adapted  to  a  desponding  Krapolitnn  Air. 
WHERE  SHALL  WE  OUR  SHAME? 


I  ERE  shall  we  bury  our  shame, 
Vhere — in  tvhat  desolate  place, 
le  the  last  wreck  of  a  name, 

,rokcn  and  stain’d  by  disgrace  1 
tth  mav  dissever  the  chain, 
pression  will  cease  when  we  re  gone, 
:  the  dishonour,  the  stain, 
lie  as  we  may,  will  live  on . 


Was  it  for  this  we  sent  out 
Liberty's  cry  from  our  shore? 
Was  it  for  this  that  her  shout 
Thrill’d  to  the  world’s  very  core? 
Thus  to  live  cowards  and  slaves — 
Oh  !  ye  free  hearts  that  lie  dead. 
Do  vou  not  e’eu  in  your  graves 
Shudder,  as  o'er  you  We  tread  ? 


HERE  SLEEPS  THE  BARD. 

torrents  near, 

Cr  diS  flke  distant  streamlets  on  the  ear. 


UUAl  A ‘ rev.  - 

Slrt,^3,eep-al.ke  unheal 

The  storm  an  ^  yh  ,s  like  t|,v  marti: 


nd  zephvr  sweep  u.y  ....  .  ..  brow— « 
rush  Is  like  thy  martial  lay. 


ul. . . 

THE  STAGE  COACH. 

FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  VINCENT  BOURNE. 

Haring  taken  my  place  in  the  Birmingham  stage, 

To  visit  a  friend  I  had  promised  an  age, 

I  was  rous’d  in  the  morning  before  it  was  light, 

With  the  prospect  of  rumbling  and  tumbling  till  night. 
On  mounting  the  coach  ’twas  my  luck  to  be  first 
Two  very  fat  elderly  ladies  betwixt ; 

On  the  opposite  seats  were  a  brat  and  his  nurse, 

A  serjeant,  whose  joy  was  to  swagger  and  curse ; 

And  between,  h  la  bodkin,  big,  burly,  and  staunch, 

Mine  host,  that  of  Falstaff  might  rival  the  paunch. 

W e  had  scarce  clear’d  the  stones,  when  the  road  growing  hilly, 
To  and  fro’,  like  a  ship,  roll’d  the  merciless  dilly  : 

At  this  my  good  matrons,  who  sat  at  each  side, 

Were  provok’d,  one  to  cough,  and  the  other  to  chide; 
The  soldier  to  swear,  spite  of  check  or  rebuke. 

The  landlord  to  snore,  and  the  baby  to- - . 

If  such  be  the  charms  of  a  stage,  I’ll  take  root ; 

Or  if  ever  1  travel  I’ll  travel  a-foot. 


A  HOT  DAY. 

[The  following  lines  may  have  been  written  on  the  first  hot  day, 
for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary.  We  mean  to  say,  that 
they  are  very  old;  but,  to  oblige  a  Correspondent,  we  give 
them  a  place  :] 

What  a  plague’s  a  summer  breakfast, 

Eat  whate’er  you  will ! 

Cold  butter’d  bread’s  a  nasty  thing, 

Hot  toast  is  nastier  still ! 

Then,  how  to  pass  the  time  away 
Till  dinner, — there’s  the  doubt; 

Y'ou're  hot  by  staying  in  the  house. 

You’re  hot  if  you  go  out. 

And,  after  dinner,  what  to  do, 

Not  knowing  where  to  move.: 

The  gentlemen  are  hot  below. 

The  ladies  hot  above. 

And  now  the  kettle  conies  full  trot, 

That’s  not  the  way  to  cool  one  ; 

Tea  makes  an  empty  stomach  hot. 

But  hotter  still  a  full  one. 

Well,  then,  an  evening  walk’s  the  thing, — - 
,  Not  if  you  are  hot  before  ; 

For  he  who  sweats  when  he  stands  still. 

Will,  when  be  walks,  sweat  more. 

So  now  the  supper’s  come — and  come 
To  make  bad  worse,  I  wot ; 

For  supper,  while  it  heats  the  cool, 

Will  never  cool  the  hot. 

And  bed,  which  cheers  the  cold  man’s  heart. 

Helps  not  the  hot  a  pin ; 

For  he  who’s  hot  when  out  of  bed. 

Heats  tea  times  more  wheu  in ! 


I 


l.F.  PATI8SIEEL 

Monsieur  grown  sick  of  fricassee, 

Ami  England  wishing  much  to  see, 

To  London  came,  where  roasting  beef. 

And  puddings  large,  surpass  belief. 

Monsieur  found  fault  with  all  he  saw, 

And  swore  we  ate  our  mutton  raw  ; 

So  out  he  pulled  his  pocket  book 
And  wrote  “  Tie  English  no  can  cook." 

Before  the  ’Change  this  Frenchman  stood, 

Said  he,  “  I  do  smell  something  good 
His  nose  then  led  him,  slap,  bang,  pop, 

In  far-fam’d  Birch’s  pastry  shop. 

Some  soup  he  took,  and  then  a  puff, 

A  tartlett,  and  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

“  Ma  foi!”said  be,  “  down  in  my  book, 

“  I  mark  dis  Birch  de  pastry  cook.” 

Mad  Bedlam  next  to  view  he  went. 

In  front  he  saw  a  regiment  ; 

“  Sure,  invalids,”  said  he,  “  might  do 
■“  To  guard  such  lunatics  as  you. 

“  Your  Colonel,  vat  is  his  name — 

“  Birch,  de  pastry  cook  ? — the  very  same  ; 

“  Mon  Dieu,”  said  he,  “  where  is  my  book  .♦ 

“  Vat  Colonel  Birch,  a  pastry  cook?” 

For  Guildhall  next  his  course  he  steered. 

Where  bawling  out,  on  high  appeared. 

An  Orator,  who  boldly  spoke 
Of  Britain’s  boast— Her  Hearts  of  Oak. 

“  Dat  cratur— vat  is  his  name  ? 

“  Birch — de  pastry  cook  ? — the  very  same. 

“  Parbleu,”  said  he,  “  give  me  my  book, 

“  Vat  Cratur — Colonel — Pastry  Cook.” 

St.  Paul’s  he  next  with  wonder  viewed, 

Its  School  he  entered — no  boy  rude — 

“  How  quiet,”  said  he,  “  just  like  our  Church, 
“  For  that,”  cried  one,  “  thank -Old  Ion  Lirch. 
“  Vat,  Monsieur  Birch,  you  joke,”  said  he, 

But  they  all  cried,  “  Oui,  Monsieur,  Oui, 

“  Professeur  Birch  will  fill  my  book, 

“  Orateur,  Colonel,  Pastry  Copk.” 

To  Drury  Lane  he  found  his  way, 

The  Adopted  Child  was  then  the  play  ; 

When  looking  at  the  printed  book, 

He  found ’twas  wrote  by  Bincuthe  Cook. 

Said  he,  “  when  Monsieur  Birch  doe3  die, 

“  His  bones  in  lead  will  surely  lie  ; 

“  To  Westminster  dey  will  be  took, 

“  For  all  he  is  von  pastry  cook.” 


] 


.... -  ]--v- 

THE  LOST  PUDDING— A  CHRISTMAS  TALE'  ~ 

A  RECENT  FACT. 

A  pleasant  family  quite  gay, 

Some  friends  had  got  on  Cln istmas-dav,’ 

Both  old  and  young,  why  uot  ? 

YVho  round  the  table  sat  with  glee, 

To  spend  the  day  right  merrily 
On  beef  aud  puddiug  hot. 

The  founders  of  the  feast  sat  there, 

Ami  well  they  filled  their  two-arm  chair/ 

At  bottom  and  at  top. 

The  beef,  all  said  ’(was  woudVows  fine. 

E’ea  Gods  on  a  such  a  dish  might  dt He, 

A  ltd  pudding  from  the  pot. 

Young  bps  did  to  each  other  9ay, 

IVe’ll  taste  some  pudding  rich  to-day, 

,  -Aud  brandy,  too,  I  wot  ; 

W  hen  out,  alas  !  oh  dire  mishap, 

T  lie  cook  appears  with  Ullnu  chap, 

No  pudding-  hare  l  got ! 

No  pudding!  all  at  once  did  cry. 

No  pudding !  with  an  inward  sigh. 

Their  efforts  could  not  stop; 

No  pudding,  Betty  !-— how  is  this? 

Pudding  o«  Christmas-day  to  miss, 

You  surely  have  forgot. 

Lord,  Sir  1  as  I  m  of  woman  kind,  .< 

The  pudding  no  where  can  I  find, 

Tho’  I  left  it  in  the  pot  i 
But  when  to  take  it  out  I  went, 

Put  iu  the  fork  with  that  intent, 

No  pudding  there  i  got. 

In  vain  they  search  boih  far  and  near. 

But  nu  where  cau  they  find  the  cheer 
That's  vanished  from  the  pot ; 

Chins  grow  as  fast  as  hops  in  Kent, 

As  to  aud  fro  in  haste  they  went, 

But  they  no  puddiug  gjt. 

Sans  pudding  (bat  day  all  did  go, 

Not  best  content  I  well  do  know, 

It  is  uot  yet  forgot ; 

But  mark  the  sequel  now,  I  pray, 

How  pudding  was  bewitched  away 
From  that  same  pudding  pot. 

The  maid,  when  oif  the  fire  she  took 
The  well-boiled  pudding,  in  a  nook 
Had  placed  the  pudding  pot, 

Where  high  above  the  jack- weight  hung, 

Which,  as  the  jack  went  round,  did  come 
Down  ou  the  pudding  top. 

Beneath  the  weight  there  was  a  book, 

That  of  the  doth  a  fast  hold  took, 

*  Where  dwelt  the  pudding  hot ; 

The  jack  wound  up,  up  went  the  weight, 

AuA  up  the  pudding  followed  straight, 

Till  it  had  reached  the  fop. 

So  pudding  from  the  pot  was  gone 
Ere  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson, 

And  left  the  empty  pot  ; 

The  next  day  the  jack  went  again, 

D  heu  down  the  pudding  came  amain, 
r  Aud  iu  their  view  did  pop. 

THE  VISION.—^ From  the  German.) 

THE  wind  was  in  the  East,  and  the  broad  street 
Resounded  with  a  Horse’s  clattering  feet: 

Near  and  more  neat’,  a  terror  seizes  all, 

Stones  fly,  boys  halloo,  and  old  women  squall. 

The  furious  Rider  now  in  sight  appears, 

Of  ruddy  visage  and  of  youthful  years. 

Through  his  strange  beaver,  which  a  crown  had  none, 

His  fiery  tresses  like  a  meteor  shone  ; 

H  is  upper  vest  was  blue  as  summer’s  sky, 

His  nether  garment  black  as  ebony ; 

His  thigh  was  arm’d  with  instrument  of  steel, 

And  what  a  dagger  seem’d  begirt  one  heel, 

Which  with  eternal  motion  was  applied, 

And  drew  large  gore-drops  from  the  Keftel’s*  side. 

Before  the  Youth  was  laid,  distain’d  with  blood, 

A  strange,  uncouth,  misshapen  thing  of  wood; 

In  which  was  seen,  just  sever’d,  raw,  and  fresh, 

A  large  white  limb,  that  seem’d  of  human  flesh. 

In  sullen  haste  the  stripling  spurr’d  his  steed, 

As  if  too  conscious  of  the  murderous  deed. 

Onward  they  rush,  and  dreadful  to  relate, 

Both  horse  and  rider  thunder’d  at  my  gate; 

The  bell  with  hasty  sounds  his  presence  told, 

My  hair  stood  upright,  and  my  blood  ran  cold, 

Till  my  old  Cook  exclaim’d,  with  rapture,  ‘Lork! 

‘Here  comesthe  Butcher’s  Boy,  and  there’s ourLegof  Pork!’ 

*  The  German  name  for  Horse.  ^  • 


FIRST  OfVpRIL.-ALL  FOOL’S  DAY. 


“  April  with  fools,  and  May  with  bastards  blest.” 

A  custom,  says'  “  The  Spectator,”  prevails  everywhere 
among  us  on  the  first  of  April,  when  every  body  strives  to 
make  as  many  fools  as  he  can.  The  wit  consists  in  send 
lug  persons  on  what  are  called  “  Sleeveless  errands,  for 
the  History  of  Eve's  Mother ;  for  Pigeon  s  milk  ;  with 
similar  ridiculous  absurdities.  He  takes  no  notice,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  rise  of  this  singular  kind  of  anniversary. 

Poor  Robin,  (Almanac  for  1760)  says — 

The  first  of  April,  some  do  say. 

Is  set  apart  for  All  Fool’s  Day  ; 

But  why  the  people  call  it  so, 

Nor  I,  nor  they  themselves  do  know  : 

But  on  this  day  are  people  sent, 

On  purpose  for  pure  merriment  ; 

'  And  though  the  day  is  known  before. 

Yet  frequently  there  is  great  store 
Of  these  forgetfuls  to  be  found, 

Who’re  sent  to  dance  Moll  Dixon’s  round  ; 

But  ’tis  a  thing  to  be  disputed, 

Which  is  the  greatest  fool  reputed, 

The  man  that  innocently  went. 

Or  he  that  him  design’dly  sent. 

The  paper  in  the  “  World,”  No.  10,  speaking  of  this 
dav.  pleasantly  observes  :  “The  oldest  tradition  affirms, 
that  such  an  infatuation  attends  the  first  of  April,  as  no 
foresight  can  escape,  no  vigilance  defeat.  Deceit  is  suc¬ 
cessful  on  that  dav,  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck¬ 
lings*  grave  citizens  have  been  bit  upon  it:  usurers  have 
lent  their  money  upon  bad  security  5  experienced  matrons 
have  married  very  disappointing  young  fellows  ;  mathema¬ 
ticians  have  missed  the  longitude  ;  alchemists  the  philoso- 
I  pher’s  stone  ;  and  politicians  preferment  on  that  day. 

The  custom  of  imposing  upon,  and  ridiculing-  people 
on  the  first  of  April,  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
i  zine  (1783)  conjectures,  “  may  have  an  allusion  to  the 
mockery  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  by  the  Jews  Some- 
thino-  like  this,  which  we  call  “  April  Fool  s  Day,  he  ob¬ 
serves  is  practised  also  abroad  in  Catholic  countries  on 
Innocent’s  Day,  on  which  occasion  people  run  through 
the  rooms,  making  a  pretended  research  in  and  unde* 
the  beds,  in  memory  of  the  search  made  by  Herod 
for  the  discevery  and  the  destruction  of  the  child  Jksus  ;  and 
his  having  been  imposed  upon,  and  deceived  by  the  Wise 
Men,  who  contrary  to  his  orders  and  expectations,  re¬ 
turned  to  their  country  another  way.  This  opinion  is 
countenanced  by  Bellingen,  in  his  etymology  of  French 
Proverbs,  who  remarking  on  the  French  All  roofs  Day, 
or  first  of  April,  on  which  they  call  the  person  imposed 
upon  an  April  Fish— “  Poisson  d’Avril,”  says,  that  the  word 
“poisson,”  is  corrupted  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  from  passion  ;  and  that  length  of  time  has  almost 
obliterated  the  original  intention,  which  was,  that  as  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  took  place  about  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  as  the  Jews  sent  Christ  backward  and  forward 
to  mock  and  torment  him — i.  e.  from  Annas  to  Caiphas, 
from  Caiphas  to  Pilate,  from  Pilate  to  Herod,  and  from 
Herod  back  again  to  Pilate,  this  ridiculous,  or  rather  im¬ 
pious  custom,  took  its  rise  from  thence,  by  which  we 
send  about  from  one  place  to  another,  such  persons  as  we 

think  proper  objects  of  our  ridicule. 

In  the  British  Apollo,  a  periodical  paper,  (Lond.  1/U», 
No.  vi.)  is  the  following  query  : — “  Whence  proceeds  the 
custom  of  making  April  fools  ?  Answer.  It  may  not  im¬ 
properly  be  derived  from  a  memorable  transaction,  hap¬ 
pening  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  mentioned  by 
Dionysius,  which  was  thus  :  the  Romans,  about  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  city,  wanting  wives,  and  finding  they  could 
not  obtain  the  neighbouring  women  by  their  peaceable 
addresses,  resolved  to  make  use  of  a  stratagem*;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  Romulus  institutes  certain  games  to  be  perform 
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England,  nor  Vith  the  ‘  TwhoP^'toTeSoii?  in  Scotland, 
for  these  frolics  were  held  at  Christmas.”  The  writer  re¬ 
collects  that  he  has  met  with  a  conjecture  somewhere, 
that  April  day  is  celebrated  as  part  of  the  festival  of  New 
Year  s  Day.  That  day  used  to  be  kept  on  the  28th  of 
March.  All  antiquaries,”  he  says,  “  know  that  an  oc- 
tave  or  eight  days,  usually  completed  the  festival  of  our 
forefathers.  If  so,  April  Day,  making  the  octaves  close, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  employed  in  fools-making,  all  other 
sports  having  been  exhausted  in  the  seven  days.” 

Mr.  Maurice  (Indian  Antiquities) ,  speaking  of  the  first 
of  April,  or  the  ancient  Feast  of  the  Vernal  Equinox, 
usually  observed  in  India  and  Britain,  has  assigned  as 
probable  an  origin  to  this  custom  as  any  writer  we  have 
seen,  though  we  do  not  call  it  a  full  and  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  :  this  still  remains  to  be  given,  notwithstanding 
the  proceeding  observations. 

This,  says  he,  was  a  high  and  general  festival,  in 
which  an  unbounded  hilarity  reigned  through  every  order 
of  its  inhabitants  :  for  the  sun,  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  entering  the  sign  Aries,  the  new  year,  and  with  it 
the  season  of  rural  sport  and  vernal  delights,  was  then 
supposed  to  have  commenced.  The  proof  of  the  great  1 
antiquity  of  the  observance  of  this  annual  festival,  as  j 
well  as  the  probability  of  its  establishment  in  the  Asiatic 
region,  arises  from  the  evidence  of  facts  afforded  us  by 
astronomy.  Although  the  reformation  of  the  year  by 
the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calendars,  and  the  adaptation 


ed  in  the  beginning  of  April  (according  to  the  Roman 


calendar),  in  honour  of  Neptune.  Upon  notice  thereof, 
the  bordering  inhabitants,  with  their  whole  families, 
flocked  to  Rome  to  see  this  mighty  celebration  ;  where  the 
Romans  seized  upon  a  great  number  of  the  Sabine  virgins, 
and  ravished  them,  which  imposition,  we  suppose,  may  be 
the  origin  of  this  foolish  custom.”  This  solution  is  ridi¬ 
culed  in  No.  viii.  of  the  same  work,  as  follows  : — 

“  Ye  witty  sparks  who  make  pretence, 

To  answer  reasons  with  good  sense, 

How  comes  it  that  your  monthly  Phoebus, 

Is  made  a  fool  by  Dionysius  ? 

For  had  the  Sabines  as  they  came, 

Departed  with  their  virgin  fame. 

The  Romans  had  been  styled  dull  tools. 

And  they,  poor  girls,  been  April  fools. 

Therefore,  if  this  be’nt  out  of  season. 

Pray  think  and  give  a  better  reason.” 

The  Public  Advertiser  for  June,  1789,  thus  describes 
what  he  calls  “  the  humorous  Jewish  custom  of  making 
fools  on  the  first  of  April.” 

“  This  custom,”  he  says,  “  arose  from  the  mistake  of 
Noah,  in  sending  the  dove  out  of  the  ark  before  the  water 
had  abated,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  among  the 
Hebrews,  which  answers  to  our  first  of  April ;  and  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  their  deliverance,  it  was  thought 
proper,  whoever  forgot  so  remarkable  a  circumstance,  to 
punish  them,*  by  sending  them  upon  some  sleeveless 
errand,  similar  to  that  ineffectual  message  upon  which  the 
bird  was  sent  by  the  Patriarch.” 

After  all  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  mere  con¬ 
jecture,  and  an  anonymous  writer  in  one  of  the  public 
journals  (1792),  is  perhaps  right,  when  he  affirms  that  “no 
antiquary  has  ever  tried  to  explain  the  custom  of  making 
April  Fools.  .“It  cannot  be,”  says  he,  “  connected  with 
the  Feast  of  the  Ass ;  for  that  would  be  on  Twelfth  Day, 


me  u.,«  u.-egorian  Calendars,  and  the  adaptation 

of  the  period  of  its  commencement  to  a  different  and  far 
nobler  system  of  theology,  have  occasioned  the  festival 
of  sports,  anciently  as  celebrated  in  this  country  on 
j  the  first  of  April,  to  have  long  since  ceased. 

1  And  although  the  changes  occasioned  during  a  long  lapse 
I  of  years,  by  the  shifting  of  the  equinoctial  points,  have, 

I  in  Asia  itself  been  productive  of  important  astronomical 
I  alterations,  as  to  the  exact  era  of  the  commencement  of 
1  the  year  ;  yet,  on  both  Continents,  some  very  remarkable 
traits  of  the  jocundity  which  then  reigned,  remain  even  to 
these  distant  times.  Of  these  preserved  in  Britain,  none 
of  the  least  remarkable  or  ludicrous  is  the  general  practice 
of  making  April  Fools,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  first  day  of 
that  month* — 

“  While  April’s  ntorn  her  Folly’s  throne  exalts  : 

When  Dob  calls  Nell,  and  laughs  because  she  halts; 
While  Nell  meets  Tom  and  says  his  tail  is  loose, 

Then  laughs  in  turn,  and  calls  poor  Thomas  goose. 

Let  us,  my  Muse,  through  Folly’s  harvest  range. 

And  glean  some  moral  into  wisdom’s  grange.” 

But  this,  Colonel  Pearce  (Asiatic  Researches),  he  adds, 
proves  to  have  been  an  immemorial  custom  among  the 
Hindoos,  at  a  celebrated  festival  Held  on  or  about  the  same  j 
period  in  India,  which  is  called  the  Mali  Festival.  During 
the  Mali,  when  mirth  and  festivity  reign  among  the  Hin¬ 
doos  of  every  class,  oneu  subject  of  diversion  is  to  send 
people  on  errands  and  expeditions  that  are  to  end  in  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
person  sent.  The  Hali  is  always  in  March,  and  the  last 
day  is  the  general  holyday.  I  have  never  yet  heard,  says, 
the  Colonel,  any  origin  of  this  English  custom,  but  it  is 
unquestionably  very  ancient,  and  is  still  kept  up  even  in  great 
towns,  though  less  in  them  than  in  the  country.  With  us 
it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  class  of  people  ;  but  in 
India  high  and  low  join  in  it,  and  the  late  Suraga  Doulah, 
I  am  told,  was  very  fond  of  making  Hali  Fools,  though  he 
was  a  Mussulman  of  the  highest  rank.  They  carry 
the  joke  here  so  far  as  to  send  letters  making 
appointments,  in  the  names  of  persons,  who,  it 
is  known,  must  be  absent  from  their  homes  at  the 
time  fixed  upon,  and  the  laugh  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  trouble  given  !  The  least  inquiry,  says 
Mr.  Maurice,  into  the  ancient  customs  of  Persia,  or  the 
minutest  acquaintance  with  the  general  astronomical  my¬ 
thology  of  Asia,  would  have  taught  Colonel  Pearce,  that 
the  boundless  hilarity  and  jocund  sports  prevalent  on  the 
first  of  April  in  England,  and  during  the  Hali  festival  of 
India,  have  their  origin  in  the  practice  of  celebrating  with 
estival  rites  the  period  of  the  vernal  equinox,  on  the  day 
when  the  new  year  of  Persia  anciently  began. 

In  Ward’s  “  Wars  of  the  Elements,”  &c.  (8vo.  Lond. 
1708.)  p.  55,  in  his  epitaph  on  the  French  prophet,  whose 
resurrection  was  to  take  place  on  the  first  of  May,  he 
says  : — 

“  O’th’first  of  April  had  the  scene  been  laid, 

I  should  have  laugh’t  t’have  seen  the  living  made 
Such  April  fools  and  blockheads  by  the  dead.” 

Dr.  Goldsmith  also,  in  hjs  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  de¬ 
scribing  the  manners  of  some  rustics,  tells  us,  that  among 
other  customs  which  they  followed,  they  “  showed  their 
wit  on  the  first  of  April.” 

So  in  “  The  First  of  April,  or  Triumphs  of  Folly, 

Lond.  1777) —  .  . 

“  ’Twas  on  the  month  when  April  doth  appear. 

And  wets  the  primrose  with  its  maiden  tear  ; 

’  1'was  on  the  morn  when  laughing  Folly  rules. 

And  calls  her  sons  around,  and  dubs  them  fools. 

Bids  them  be  bold,  sqme  untry’ d  path  explore. 

And  do  such  deeds  as  fools  ne’er  did  before,”  &c. 
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“  What  is  a  system?”  said  a  young  lady  to  a  man  of  letters. 
«  It  is,”  replied  he,  “  a  faggot  of  ideas,  well  arranged,  and 
neatly  bound  together.’ 


W 4LPOLE,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  West,  says,  “do  you) 
remember  the  story  of  the  Prince,  that  after  travelling  three 
years  brought  home  nothing  but  a  nut?  They  cracked  it ; 
in  it  was  wrapped  up  a  piece  of  silk,  painted  with  all  thel 
Kirnrs  Queens,  Kingdoms,  and  every  thing  in  the  world.) 
Afteftr  many  unfold! ngs,  out  stepped  a  little  dog,  shook  hisl 
ears,  and  fell  to  dancing  a  saraband.  There  is  a  fairy  tale] 
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OLD  CUSTOMS  ON  NEJF 


YEAR'S  DAT. 


This  festive  day  appears  to  have  been  observed  at  *11 
peiidds,  and  in  neany  every  nation  as  a  m,.,,,,,  »■'  6 

Ulan  ordinary  jollity,  as  the  'vulgar, ’says  Binvmc°  are"? 
ways  very  careful  to  end  the  old  year  well  s  I’m  ‘ 
less  solicitous  of  making  a  good  beginning  of  the  new  one" 

one  ?fc  open®? with?)  t  COI?P°ta«on  ;  the  new 

one  is  opt  nr  o  with  the  custom  of  seiiciino*  1  •  i 

are  termed  New  Year's  Gifts,  to  friends  and  acquaintances1 
Ileiesohes  both  customs  into  superstition,  as  being  ob¬ 
served  that  i  he  succeeding  year  ought  to  be  prosperous 
and  successful.  iuuopeiuu.. 

The  record  of  rural  festivity  and  amusement,  must,  as 
far  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  detail  of  riot  or  intem¬ 
perance  be  a  subject  of  pleasing  contemplation  to  every 
good  and  cheerful  mind.  Labour,  the  destine*!  portion  of 

eJrT !r  r*  0f  bei"*s>  squires'  frequent 

int  avals  of  lelaxation  ;  and  the  encouragement  of  inno¬ 
cent  diversion  at  staled  periods,  may  be  considered,  both 
in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  as  essentially  use¬ 
ful.  Unfortunately  the  license  on  these  occasions  is  t»o 
often  abused. 


The  ushering  in  of  the  New  Year,  or  New  Year's  tide, 
with  rejoicings,  presents,  and  good  wishes,  was  a  custom 
observed  during  the  sixteenth  century,  with  great  parade  | 
and  regularity,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.^  fn  old  times,  the  young  women  in  the  country, 
on  the  New  Year’s  Eve,  went  about  with  the  wassail  bowl’ 
which  was  the  same  that  is  called  the  gossip’s  bowl  in 
Shakspeare’s  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  The  composi¬ 
tion  wa8  ale»  nutmeg,  sugar,  toast,  and  roasted  crabs  or 
apples.  It  was  also  called  Lamb’s  wool. 

“  A  massy  bowl,  to  deck  the  jovial  day, 

Flash’d  from  its  ample  round  a  sunlike  ray 
Full  many  a  century  it  shone  forth  to  grace 
The  festive  spirit  of  the  Andarton  race. 

As  to  the  sons  of  sacred  union  dear. 

It  welcomed  with  Lamb's  JJ’ool  the  rising  year*. 

This  custom  of  wassailing.  Dr.  Milner  informs  us, 
(“  Archaeologist”  v.  yd.)  was  not  all  abolished  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity  among  us,  though  one  certainly 
ot  Heathen  origin.  On  the  contrary,  it  began  to  assume 
a  sort  of  religious  aspect  ;  and  the  wassail  bowl  itself, 
which  in  great  monasteries  was  placed  on  the  Abbot’s 
table,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  refectory  or  eating-hall,  to 
be  circulated  among  the  community  at  his  discretion,  re¬ 
ceived  the  honourable  appellation  of  Poculum  Charitatis. 
This  in  our  Universities  is  now  called  the  Grace  Cup.  It  was 
practised,  as  we  learn  from  the  collection  of  Ordinances 
for  the  Royal  Household,  published  by  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VII. ,  at  which  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  ancient  custom  of  pledging  each  other  out 
of  the  same  bowl  or  cup,  had  given  place  to  the  more  ele¬ 
gant  practice  of  each  person  having  his  own  cup,  and  that 
“  when  the  steward  came  in  at  the  door  with  the  wassel, 
he  was  to  cric  three  times,  wassel ,  wassel,  wassel;  and 
then  the  Chaplain  was  to  ansvvere  with  a  song.” 

Another  custom  still  observed  in  Cumberland  on  New 
Year’s-eve,  is  mentioned  in  Hutchinson’s  History  of  that 
county — “  On  the  eve  of  the  new  year,”  says  be,  “  the 
children  go  from  h  ouse  to  house,  singing  a  ditty  which 
craves  the  bounty  ‘  they  were  wont  to  have  in  Old  King 
Edward’s  days.’  There  is  no  tradition  whence  this  custom 
arose ;  the  donation  is  two  pence,  or  a  pye  at  every  j 
house.  We  have  to  lament  that  so  negligent  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  morals  of  youth,  that  great  part  of  the  saluta¬ 
tion  is  obscene  and  offensive  to  chaste  ears.  It  certainly 
has  been  derived,  the  author  observes,  from  the  vile  orgies 
of  heathens.” 

“  Diuidian  customs  of  going  out  to  cut  the  misletoe,” 
Selden  says,  "  some  have  grounded  a  custom  on,  to  this  j 
day'used  in  France  ;  where  the  younger  country-fellows 
about  New  Year-tide,  in  every  village  give  the  wish  of 
good  fortune  at  the  inhabitants’  doors,  with  this  acclaraa- 
*'  Au  quy  1’An  Neuf,”  i.  e.  to  the  misletoe  this  New 
Year;  which,  as  I  remember,  in  Rabelais,  is  read  all  in 
one  word,  for  the  same  purpose.” 

In  Scotland  it  is  still  observed  as  a  custom,  and  parti- 
culaily  at  Glasgow',  to  distribute  sweet  cakes,  and  a 
certain  kind  of  sugared  bread,  called  short  bread,  for 
several  days  before  and  after  the  new  year,  and  on  the 
last  night  of  the  old  year  (peculiarly  called  Iiagmanai). 
the  visiters  and  company  make  “a  point  of  not  separating 
until  after  the  clock  has  struck  twelve,  when  they  rise, 
and  mutually  kissing  each  other,  wish  each  other 
a  happy  new’  year.  Of  the  lower  orders  many 
parade  the  streets,  carrying  a  jug  or  kettle  full 
of  whisky  toddy,  j  of  which  they  invite  such  acquaint-  j 
ance  as  they  meet  to  partake,  seldom  parting,  if  each  are 
of  the  opposite  sex,  without  a  salute.  In  other  parts  of 
Scotland  it  is  customary,  upon  the  fast  night  of  the  old 
year,  for  the  children  to  go  about  from  door  to  door, 
asking  fur  bread  and  cheese,  which  they  call  nog-money, 
in  these  words 

“  Get  up,  gude  wife,  and  buino  sweir  (be  not  lazy), 

And  deal  your  cakes  and  cheese,  while  you  are  here  ; 

For  the  time  will  come  when  ye’ll  be  dead, 

And  neither  need  your  cheese  nor  bread.” 

Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  mentions  that, 
within  memory,  at  Abbot’s  or  Paget’s  Bromley,  they  had 
a  sort  of  sport,  which  they  celebrated  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
called  the  hobby-horse  dance,  from  a  person  who  carried 
the  figure  of  a  horse  between  bis  legs,  made  of  thin 
boards,  and  in  his  hands  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  latter 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  bow,  and  stopping  on  a 
shoulder,  made  a  snapping  noise  when  drawn  to  and  fro, 

;  keeping  time  with  the  music.  With  this  man  danced  six 
r  others,  carrying  on  their  shoulders  as  many  rein-deer 
!  heads,  with  the  arms  of  the  chief  families  to  whom  J 


_ I . . . 

'the  revenues  of  the  town  belonged.  They  danced  1 
the  heys  and  other  country  dances.  To  the  above 
hobby-horse  dance  there  belonged  a  pot ;  all  people 
w’ho  had  any  kindness  for  the  good  intent  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  sport  giving  pence  a  piece  for  themselves  and 
families.  Foreigners  also  that  came  to  see  it  contributed  ; 
and  the  money,  after  defraying  the  expense  of  the  cakes 
and  ale,  went  to  repair  the  church  and  support  the  poor  : 
which  charges,  adds  the  Doctor,  are  not  now',  perhaps, 
so  cheerfully  borne. 

Pryn’ne  in  his  “  Histrio-Mastrix,”  speaks  with  his  usual 
malignity  of  both  Christmas  and  New-year’s  sports,  but 
affords  us  at  the  same  time  an  insight  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  then  customary  to  celebrate  those  fes¬ 
tivals  : — 

“  Our  Bacchanalian  Chvistmasses  and  New-years’  tides  j 
with  these  Saturnalia  and  Feasts  of  Janus,  we  shall  fmde  | 
between  them  both  such  near  affinitye  in  regard  to  time, 
(they  being  both  in  the  end  of  December  and  first  of 
January)  and  in  their  manner  of  solemnizing,  (both  of 
them  being  spent  in  revelling,  epicurisme,  wontonesse, 
idlenesse,  dancing,  drinking,  stage-plaies,  masques,  and 
carnall  pomp  and  jollity)  that  we  must  needes  concludethe 
one  to  be  but  the  very  ape  or  issue  of  the  other.  Hence  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  affirms  in  expresse  tearmes  that  our  Christmas 
Lords  of  Misrule  (which  custom,  saith  he,  is  chiefly  ob¬ 
served  in  England),  together  with  dancing,  masques,  mum¬ 
meries,  stage-player,  and  such  other  Christmas  disorders 
now  in  use  with  Christians,  were  derived  from  these  | 
Roman  Saturnalia  and  Bacchanalian  Festivals ;  which 
(concludes  he)  should  cause  all  pious  eternally  to  abomi¬ 
nate  them.” 

At  Bamff,  in  Scotland,  we  are  told  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
“  on  the  first  night  in  January,  they  observe,  with  anxious 
attention,  the  disposition  of  the  atmosphere.  As  it  is 
calm  or  boisterous  ;  as  the  wind  blows  from  the  South  or 
the  North  ;  from  the  East  or  the  West;  they  prognosti¬ 
cate  the  nature  of  the  weather  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
year.  The  first  night  of  the  New  Year,  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  West,  they  call  dar-na-coille,  the  night  of 
the  fecundation  of  the  trees  j  and  from  this  circumstance 
has  been  derived  the  name  of  that  night  in  the  Gaelic 
language.  Their  faith  in  the  above  signs  is  couched  in 
verse  (thus  translated) 

“  The  wind  of  the  South  will  be  productive  of  heat  and 
fertility;  the  wind  of  the  west,  of  milk  and  fish;  the 
wind  from  the  North,  of  cold  and  storm  ;  the  wind  from 
the  East,  of  fruit  on  the  trees.” 

*  Pohvhele’s  Old  English  Gentleman,  p,  11". 


Wrought  silk  was  brought  from  Persia  to  Greec  e,325  years 
B.C.,  and  from  India  A.D.  274.  It  was  known'!  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  when  a  law  passed  prol  jibitir  ig  the 
use  of  plate  of  massy  gold,  and  also  forbiddi  ng  in  en  to 
debase  themselves  by  wearing  silk,  fit  only  f  or  w  omen. 
Heliogabalus  first  wore  a  garment  of  silk,  in  220.  Silk 
worms  were  brought  to  Europe  300  years  later. .  Sil,  k  was 
at  first  of  the  same  value  with  gold,  weight  1  :or  wt  light. 
The  Emperor  Aurelian,  in  275,  denied  his Emj  jressa  .robe 
of  silk  because  it  was  too  dear. 


The  form  of  the  theatres  in  Shakspeare’s  time  was  de¬ 
rived  from  those  buildings  which  experience  had  proved 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  drama.  Like 
the  court-yard  of  an  inn,  three  sides  were  occupied  by 
balconies,  and  these,  properly  divided,  were  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  different  classes  of  company.  The 
fourth  side  formed  the  stage,  and  the  central  area  the  pit, 
which  was  entirely  destitute  of  benches.  The  common 
people,  who  resorted  thither,  stood  to  witness  the  exhibi- 
tion  ;  hence,  they  are  called  groundlings,  by  Shakspeare  ; 
and,  by  Ben  Jonson,  the  understanding  gentlemen  of  the 
ground;  in  fact,  our  old  dramatists  are  never  weary  of  the 
play  upon  words  which  this  circumstance  affords  them. 
Between  this  class  of  spectators,  and  the  occupiers  of  the 
upper  balconies  or  scaffolds,  the  gods  of  modern  days, 
there  was  no  distinction  of  rank,  both  being  of  the  lowest 
description.  The  lower  balconies,  or  rooms,  answering 
to  our  boxes,  were  frequented  by  perssns  of  rank  and 
fashion.  “  The  Lords’  rooms,”  which  are  often  particular¬ 
ly  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  stage.  Independently  of  the  regular  rooms,  there 
were  also,  in  some  of  the  theatres,private  boxes,  but  their 
situation  is  by  no  means  ascertained  with  precision.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  also,  the  public  rooms  were  appropriated  to 
individuals,  under  the  security  of  lock  and  key.  An 
upper  balcony  over  the  stage  constituted  the  orchestra. 
The  stage  was  separated  from  the  audience  part  of  the 
house  by  paling;  and  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
performance,  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  which  being 
divided  in  the  middle,  could  be  drawn  from  the  centre  to 
the  sides  ;  and  the  materials  of  which  varied,  according 
to  the  opulence  of  the  house,  from  woollen  to  silk.  Like 
the  floors  of  private  houses  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  the 
stage  was  usually  strewed  with  rushes,  and  to  this  cus¬ 
tom  we  meet  with  innumerable  references  in  our  old  plays. 
On  occasions  of  extraordinary  ceremony,  it  was,  however, 
sometimes  covered  with  matting.  At  the  back  of  the 
stage  there  was  a  balcony,  or  upper  stage,  on  which 
those  characters  entered  who  were  required  to  appear 
in  elevated  situations  as  Juliet  in  the  balcony,  and  Romeo 
and  Juliet  aloft.  When  not  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  the 
scene,  the  balcony  stage  was  also  concealed  by  a  curtain. 
When  a  play  was  exhibited  within  a  play,  the  balcony 
was  made  use  of,  either  for  the  scenic  audience,  or  a  stage 
for  the  performance  of  the  auxiliary  play.  Shakspeare 
furnishes  us  witli  an  instance  of  each  of  these  practices. 
Sly  would  sit  in  the  balcony  to  witness  the  performance 
of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  the  play  in  Hamlet 
was  undoubtedly  acted  on  the  upper  stage. 
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Mr,  Editor, — The  subject  of  Fairs  (particularly  of  those 
ftt'Ound  London)  appearing  at  this  time  to  engage  much  of 
the  attention  ot  the  Magistrates,  who  have  already  put 
down  some,  and  seem  determined  to  suppress  the  rest, 
unless  where  they  are  held  by  Charter  *  ;  a  slight  account 
vf  the  origin  and  intention  of  those  establishments,  and  of 
such  of  them  as  formerly  existed  in  or  near  the  metro¬ 
polis,  may  not  be  unamusing  to  your  readers.  The  temp¬ 
tations  to  vice  at  these  places,  and  the  increase  of  depravity 
they  occasion,  may  not,  in  the  late  animadversions  on  them, 
have  been  over-rated;  yet  it  admits  of  a  question  whether 
the  evil  is  not  owing  to  the  abuse,  rather  than  to  the  use 
(under  proper  restrictions)  of  assemblies  of  this  hind,  and 
how'  far  the  Vulgar  have  a  right  tc  complain  at  seeing  their 
amusements  gradually  wrested  from  them  one  hy  one, 
while  the  great  are  permitted  to  enjoy  theirs  (not  always 
the  most  innocent)  with  impunity :  without  debating  this 
question,  however,  their  history,  as  a  mere  matter  of  re¬ 
search,  is  curious,  and  as  such  only  I  shall  notice  it. 

A  fair,  according  to  its  original  intention,  was  a  greater 
kind  of  market,  granted  to  any  town  by  privilege,  for  the 
more  speedy  and  commodious  providing  of  such  things  as 
the  place  stood  in  need  of.  They  are  generally  kept  once 
or  twice  a-year.  Proclamation  was  to  be  made  how  long 
they  were  to  continue,  and  no  person  was  allowed  to  soli 
any  goods  after  the  time  the  fair  was  endec!,  on  forfeiture 
of  double  their  value. 

Wharton  tells  us,  that  before  flourishing  towns  were 
established,  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  from  the  conveni¬ 
ences  of  communication  and  the  increase  of  provincial  civi¬ 
lity,  could  be  procured  in  various  places,  goods  and  com- 
modilies  of  every  kind  were  chiefly  sold  at  fairs.  To 
these,  as  to  one  universal  mart,  the  people  resorted  perio¬ 
dically,  and  supplied  most  of  their  wants  for  the  ‘ensuing 
year. "  The  display  of  merchandize  and  the  conflux  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  at  these  principal  and.  almost  only  emporia  of 
domestic  commerce,  were  prodigious  :  and  they  were 
therefore  often  held  in  open  and  extensive  plains.  And 
we  are  further  informed  by  Bailey,  that  in  ancient  times 
amongst  Christians,  upon  any  extraordinary  solemnity, 
particularly  the  Anniversary  Dedication  of  a  Church, 
tradesmen  used  to  bring  and  sell  their  wares  even  in  the 
churchj'ards,  especially  upon  the  Festival  of  the  Dedica¬ 
tion  ;  as  at  Westminster,  on  St.  Peter’s  Day;  at  London, 
on  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Ac.  But  riots  and  disturbances 
often  happening  by  reason  of  the  numbers  assembled  to¬ 
gether,  privileges  were  by  Royal  jCharter  granted  for  vari¬ 
ous  causes,  to  particular  places,  towns,  and  places  of 
strength,  where  Magistrates'  presided  to  keep  the  people 
in  order. 

At  most  fairs  courts  were  granted,  to  take  notice  of  all 
causes  of  complaint  and  disorders  committed  upon  the 
peace,  which  were  called  Courts  of  Pie  Poudre,  Ac.  be¬ 
cause  justice  was  done  to  any  injured  person,  before  the 
dust  of  the  fair  was  off  hisifeet.  Such  a  court,  bearing  the 
same  name,  is  now  annually  established  at  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Fair,  Smithfield. 

Various  customs  formerly  existed,  and  still  continue  at 
fairs.  That  of  buying  and  presenting  “  Fairings,”  is  very 
ancient,  and  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  as  appears 
in  the  subsequent  passage  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue, 
where  she  boasts  of  having  managed  her  several  husbands 
so  well  : — • 

“  I  govern’d  hem  so  well,  after  my  lawe. 

That  echo  of  hem  full  biisfull  was,  and  fawef. 

To  bring  me  gay  thingn  fro  the  Feyre 
They  were  full  glade,”  Ac. 

From  a  record  of  the  household  expenses  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  (1512),  printed  by  Dr.  Percy,  it  appears 
that  the  stores  of  his  Lordship’s  house  at  Uressille,  for  the 
whole  year,  were  laid  in  at  fairs.  The  articles  mentioned 
are,  “  wine,  wax,  bieffes,  muttons,  wheite,  and  malt.” — 
This  proves  that  they  continued  then  to  be  the  principal 
marts  for  purchasing  necessaries  in  large  quantities.  Ini 
short,  so  prevalentjjwere  these  kind  of  establishments  an¬ 
ciently,  that  Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  says,  that  in  the  seventh  and  eleventh  centuries,  1 
on  account  of  the  frequent  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  an 
annual  fair  was  instituted  on  Mount  Calvary. 

What  was  called  “  Pitching  Pence,”  were  formerly  paid 
in  fairs  and  markets,  for  every  load  of  corn. — See  Cole's 
Dictionary. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country,  servants  still  continue 
to  attend  the  different  fairs  or  statutes,  in  order  to  be 
hired,  each  bearing  a  badge  or  external  mark  of  his  call¬ 
ing.  A  carter  exhibits  a  piece  of  whip-cord  tied  to  his 
hat  ;  a  cow-herd  has  a  lock  of  cow-hair  in  his ;  and 
the  dairy-maid  has  the  same  descriptive  mark  attached  to 
her  breast. 

Gay  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  the  different  arti¬ 
cles  exposed  at  a  country  fair  : —  ‘ 

Here  pedlars  stalls  with  glitt’ring  toys  are  laid. 

The  various  fairings  of  the  country  maid  ; 

Gong  silken  laces  hung  upon  the  t.rine. 

And  rows  of  pins,  and  amber-bracelets  shine  ; 

There  the  tight  lass,  knives,,  forks,  and  scissors  spies. 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes  ; 

The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sells 
His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague  spells; 

Now  o’er  and  o’er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs. 

And  on  the  rope  the  vent’rous  maiden  swings  ; 

Jack  Pudding  in  his  party-colour’d  jacket. 

Tosses  the  glove  and  jokes  at  every  packet  • 

Mere  raree-shows  arc  seen,  and  Punch’s  feats, 

And  pockets  pick’d  in  crowds,  and  various  cheats.” 

Ray  has  preserved  two  old  English  proverbs  that  relate  j 
to  fairs  : — 

“  Men  speak  of  the  fair,  as  things  went  with  them  them  ” 

“  To  come  a  dav  after  the  fair.” 
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don,  the  following  is  a  slight  account 
MXy  Fair.— This  fair  began  on  the  1st  of  May,  from 
which  circumstance  it  received  its  name,  and  was  kept 
about  the  spot  now  covered  with  May  Fair  Chapel,  and 
seveial  fine  streets.  It  was  of  some  antiquity,  if  we  may 
judge  horn  a  printed  Resolution  of  the  Parliament  in  1651, 
which  orders,  “  That  the  fair  usually  held  and  kept  yearly 
at  St.  James  s,  within  the  liberty  of  Westminster,  should  , 
lie  forborne  that  year ;  and  that  no  fair  should  he  held  or  ; 
kept  there,  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  until  the 
Parliament  should  make  further  order.”  In  some  accounts 
it  is  called  Brook  Field  Fair.  An  advertisement,  April  27, 

1/00,  informs  the  public,  that  in  “  Brook  Field  market-  : 
place,  at  the  cast  corner  of  Hyde  Park,  a  fair  would  be  j 
kept  for  sixteen  days,  beginning  the  first  of  May,  the  first 
three  days  lor  live  cattle  and  leather,  with  the  same  enter¬ 
tainments  as  at  St.  Bartholomew  Fair ;  where  would  be 
shops  to  let  ready  built,  for  all  manner  of  tradesmen  that  j 
usually  kept  lairs ;  and  so  to  continue  yearly  at  the  same 
time  and  place,”  And  in  1702,  it  is  stated  to  have  opened 
with  more  than  common  eclat.  There  was  Mr.  Milleifls 
booth  (Joe  Miller’s),  “  over  against  Mr.  Barnes’s,  the 
rope-dancers;  where  was  presented  an  excellent  droll, 

I  called  'Crispin  and  Crispianus,  ora  Shoemaker  a  Prince-, 
with  the  best,  machineries,  singing,  and  dancing,  ever  yet 
in  the  fair.” 

This  fair  was  attended  with  such  disorders,  riots, 
thefts,  and  even  murders,  that  in  1708  it  was  prevented 
hy  the  Magistrates  ;  about  which  time  also  was  published 
Reasons  for  suppressing  the  yearly  Fair  in  Brook-field, 
Westminster,  commonly  called  May  Fair,  recommended  to 
all  persons  of  honour  and  virtue.  These  representations,  ; 
with  others  of  the  like  kind,  occasioned  its  temporary  ! 

:  suppression  ;  and  Pennant  ( Account  of  Loudon)  says  “  I 
remember  its  last  celebration ;  the  place  was  covered 
with  booths,  theatres,  and  every  enticement  to  low  plea¬ 
sure.”  It  was  finally  put  down  *oon  afterwards. 

Southwark  Fair. — A  fair  was  held  here  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Bartholomew  Fair,  at  Smithfield,  having 
players,  mountebanks,  ropa-dancers,  Ac.  A  view  of  this 
fair,  which  was  holden  at  t.he  top  of  the  Borough,  is  given 
in  Hogarth’s  humoraus  print  called  Southwark  Fair,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1753.  In  it  he  has  introduced  Figg,  the  prize 
fighter,  and  most  of  the  enterprising  fair  heroes  of  the 
day,  from  the  monarch  of  the  theatres,  to  Cadman,  flying 
on  a  rope  from  the  steeple  of  a  church.  The  heroine  of 
the  piece,  a  tall  handsome  Woman  heating  a  drum,  is  one 
of  whom  Mrs.  Hogarth  gave  Mr.  Ireland  this  account : 
that  Mr.  Hogarth  going  through  the  fair,  seeing  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  company  beat  her,  and  use  her  ill,  took  her 
part,  and  gave  the  fellow  a  good  drubbing.  Walker,  the 
original  Mackhedth,  is  represented  in  the  same  print,  in 
the  character  of  Paris,  in  the  Siege  of  Troy,  being  ar¬ 
rested  hy  bailiffs.  Rich  is  said  to  have  met  with  him  here, 
where  he  was  a  performer,  and  to  have  transplanted  him 
to  the  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  Playhouse. 

In  September  1743,  this  fair  was  confined  to  three  days, 
and  public  notice  given,  that  any  person  who  should  offer 
to  exhibit  interludes,  Ac.  should  be  taken  up  and  punished 
as  vagrants.  It  had  been  usual  for  many  years  before, 
for  those  who  kept  booths,  or  exhibited  interludes,  to 
make  a  collection  for  the  debtors  in  the  Marshalsea,  but 
in  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  the  keepers  of 
booths  said  they  could  not  afford  to  send  money.  This 
was  so  much  resented  by  the  prisoners  that  they  got  to¬ 
gether  a  parcel  of  stones,  and  threw  them  over  the  prison 
walls,  upon  the  Bowling-green,  by  which  a  child  was 
killed,  and  several  persons  wounded  and  bruised. 

So  restrained,  the  performers  moved  to  that  lawless 
place,  the  Mint,  or  South wark-placc ,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
September  of  1763,  that  the  nuisance  was  wholly  put  an 
end  to ;  when  the  High  Constable,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  petty  constables,  by  an  order  from  the  Justices 
of  Southwark,  went  there,  and  caused  the  persons  who 
had  erected  booths  and  stalls,  to  pull  them  down,  as  they 
had  no  lawful  authority  for  keeping  any  fair.  This  put  a 
:  total  stop  to  it. 

Horn  Fair. — The  very  tradition  of  the  origin  of  this 
fair,  says  a  modern  writer  (which  was  held  at  Charlton 
and  Blackheath)  though  ridiculously  unfounded,  was  a 
sufficient  cause  for  its  abolition.  When  we  recollect  the 
absurd  reference  it  had  to  a  shocking  offence  against  the 
laws  of  society.  The  frequenters  of  this  fair,  went  to  it  ! 
prepared  to  laugh  at  t.hose  injured  by  seduction ;  and  i 
the  exhibition  of  articles  made  of  horn,  invited  constant 
inuendocs,  and  vulgar  double  entendres. — The  same  writer, 
speaking  of — 

Edmonton  Fair  (lately  suppressed),  says  “  accident, 
this  very  day  afforded  me  other  arguments  against  fairs. 

Entering  the  Kingsland-road,  I  was  astonished  at  the  l 

scene  before  me;  the  footpaths  and  the  carriage  way* were 
j  crowded  with  pedestrians  and  Vehicles,  from  the  humble  j 
I  dung-cart  to  the  hackney-coach  ;  the  latter  filled  with  j 
1  every  description  of  persons,  and  the  whole  rushing,  im-  ! 
peiled  by  one  governing  sound,  to  Edmonton  Fair.  Dozens 
of  carts  and  waggons,  provided  with  seats  placed  on  the 
sides,  and  others  lengthways  .in  the  midst,  were  station¬ 
ed  by  the  owners  "n  the  neighbourhood  of  Shoreditch 
church,  where  several  principal  streets  communicate  with 
the  road  to  Edmonton  ;  and  were  quickly  filled  by  the  in¬ 
fant,  its  sisters,  brothers,  parents,  the  journeyman,  the 
apprentice,  the  master,  and  the  female  servant,  all  dress¬ 
ed' in  their  best  clothmg;  many  of  the  latter,  and  the 
daughters  of  tradesmen,  in  white  muslin,  silk  spencers, 
and  new  straw  bonnets,  worth  at  least  thirty  shillings 
each.  I  would  ask  what  the.  conversation  of  five-and- 
j  twenty  persons  thus 'assembled  in  a  cart  or  waggon,  some 
of  whom  consisted  of  the  very  dregs  of  socie*-y,  could 
well  be  about,  at  noon  day,  when  sober;  but  what  at 
uiir/it  on  their  return,  when  some  at  least  were  i  1 1  s ,  - . : 
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He  continues,  Many  of  the  pernicious  custom,  which 
disgrace  the  populace  of  London,  may,  and  indeed  n  s 
continue,  while  they  attend  at  the  various  fairs  still  E 
near  the  metropo  is.  As  long  as  the  Legislature  thinks 
proper  to  permit  the  exhibition  of  wild  he  ists  and  thn 
antics  of  human  brutes  , the  wicked  and  the  curious  will 
attend  them ;  the  profligate  receives  legal  authority  to 
continue  his  baneful  and  licentious  manners,  and  the  cu 
nous  innocent  learns  to  imitate  them.  Is  it  then  pru¬ 
dent,  much  less  wise,  to  send  apprentices,  youth  from 
school,  girls,  the  offspring  of  the  lower  classes  and  ser¬ 
vants,  into  these  regular  scenes  of  riot  and  systematic 
violations  of  order  and  decency,  where  customs  must  be 
acquired  which  will  not  hear  repetition  ?” 

Bow  Fair.— This  fair,  a  similar  place  of  resort  to  the 
one  just  mentioned,  and  which  the  Magistrates  are  now 
about  meeting  to  suppress,  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr  Lysons 
iu  his  Environs  of  London  “  In  1664,  at  the  Earl  of 
Cleveland’s  request,  King  Charles  II.  instituted  a  weekly 
Court  of  Record  within  the  manor  of  Stepney.  The  same 
patent  contains  the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  at  Ratcliff- 
cross,  and  an  annual  fair,  on  Michaelmas  Day,  at  Mile- 
end-greeu,  or  any  other  convenient  place  within  the 
manor.  The  keeping  of  the  market  and  fair,  with  all 
tolls,  ike.,  was  given,  under  the  same  grant,  at  the  Earl  of 
Cleveland’s  request,  to  Sir  William  Smith,  Bart,  and  his 
heirs.  The  market  is  now  held  in  Whitechapel,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Hay-market.  The  fair  is  kept 
at  Bow.  Sir  William’s  right  is  now  vested  in  the  lord  of 
the  manor.” 

Michaelmas,  or  Mile-End  Fair,  was  presented  as  a  nui¬ 
sance  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  in  1735,  which  had 
been  extended  to  seven  days  beyond  the  original  grant; 
hut  was  allowed  to  continue,  with  a  limitation  to  three 
days.  What  will  be  its  fate  henceforth,  will  soon  be  de¬ 
termined. 


*  See  the  advertisements  recently  published  for  a 
meeting  of  Magistrates  to  inquire  into  the  right  of  hold¬ 
ing  Bow  Fair.  Those  at  Edmonton,  Brook  Green,  and 
Lambeth,  are  quite  done  away  with  :  Camberwell, '  a  few 
years  ago,  through  the  same  interference,  was  in  jeo¬ 
pardy,  hut  still  survives.  The  minor  fairs  of  Stepney  and 
Tothil-ftrfds  are  squeezed  into  corners,  and  will  probably 


f  Gqid,  or  joyful. 


Upon  its  being  remarked,  in  a  sarcastic  manner,  to  a  Lady 
(a  friend  of  Mr.  Pelham),  that  Mr.  P.  wore  a  shabby  coat, 
the  Lady  promptly  quoted  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton’s  remark 
as  follows  : — “  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  afford  to  wear  a 
shabby  coat.  Worldly  wisdom  dictates  to  her  disciples  the 
propriety  of  dressing  somewhat  beyond  their  means,  but  of 
living  somewhat  within  them,  for  every  one  sees  how  we 
dress ,  but  none  see  how  we  live ,  except  we  choose  to  let  ■ 
i  them.  But  the  truly  great  are  by  universal  suffrage 
exempted  from  those  trammels,  and  may  live  and  dress  as 
they  please.” 


6f  the  many  anecdotes  of  the  lower  classes  that  have 
come  to  our  no#ce,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  characteristic 
than  that  of  a  Newhaven  fisherwomat).  A  gentleman  hap- 
p^ned  to  pass  just  as  she  was  stepping  out  of  her  husband’s 
boat,  and  eager  to  communicate  the  felicity  which  she  had 
enjoyed,  she  exclaimed — “  Oa,  Serr !  I  hae  seen  the  King— 
our  ain  King  George  ;  an’  a  bonnie,  sonsie,  wiselike  carle 
he  is.  God  bless  him  !  Gin  1  war  a  man  l  wad  fetcht  for 
him  mysel,  as  langas  there  was  a  muscle  shell  in  my  creel.” 
—Edinburgh  Star. 


Timber,  by  the  process  of  charring,  or  burning  the  sur¬ 
face,  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  time,  even  though 
expbsed  to  damp,  or  buried  in  the  earth.  The  utility  of 
charring  timber  used  for  posts  or  water-works  is  so  evi¬ 
dent,  that  vve  are  surprised  it  is  not  more  generally  attend¬ 
ed  to.  The  most!  wonderful  proof  of  indestructability  of 
charcoal  timber  is  given  in  J Fat  son's  Chemical  Essays, 
where  we  are  informed  “  that  the  beams  of  the  theatre  of 
Herculaneum  were  converted  into  charcoal  by  the  burning 
lava  which  overllowed  that  city  ;  and  during  the  lapse  of 
1,900  years  they  have  remained  as  entire  as  if  they  had 
been  formed  but  yesterday.  This  property  was  well  known 
to  the  antients,  as  the  famous  temple  of  Ephesus  was  built 
on  piles  charred  to  preserve  them  from  decay  ;  and  some 
years  ago  piles  were  found  in  the  Thames,  charred,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  in  the  very  spot  in  which 
Tacitus  relates  that  the  Britons  drove  in  piles  (o  prevent 
the. attack  of  the  fleet  of  Julius  Cajsar.” 


One  of  the  Masters  at  Eton,  who  was  very  much  attached 
to  a  young  widow,  whose  son  being  at  the  school,  had 
received  great  assistance  from  him,  was  on  one  occasion 
pressed  by  the  Lady  to  accept  of  a  present.  This  he 
rejected,  adding,  from  Ovid,  without  recollecting  that  his 
instructions  had  been  given  to  the  son  and  not  to  the  mother, 
“  Premia  nulla  peto,  nisi  tc."  The  Lady  begging  him  to 
translate,  he,  recovering  himself,  said,  “  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon  ;  it  was  merely  to  say  I  seek  for  no  reward ,  unless 
it  be  a  dish  of  tea  some  evening  when  I  call  your  way!” 


This  reminds  us 

°t  a  remark  made  by  a  maiden  lady  of  strong  Anti-Gallican 
prejudices,  who  was  passionately  fond  ot  history,  hut,  like 
the  politician  in  the  London  Paper,  somewhat  lax  in  her 
geography.  Arriving  at  the  passage,  “  the  French  evacu¬ 
ated Spires  and  Worms,”  she  read  it,  the  French  evacuated 
spiders  and  worms ,  and  immediately  exclaimed  “Oh.  the 
7iasty  beasts,  it’s  last,  like  ’em 


SA^the  following  account  of  Harlequin,  Mime  and 
Pantomime,  may  be  amusing  to  the  luvus  of  the  mimic 

Harlequin  in  Italian  Comedy,  signifies  a  buffoon  dressed 
!“  ‘  floured  clothes,  similar  to  a  men  y-rtl. drew  o, 

jack-budding,  in  our  drolls  on  mountebank  stag,  s  &c.  \v’e 
tn.ve  ir.tr.>.  need  the  Harlequin  upon  our  theatres*  and  it  is 
-me  or  tt  e  s'andmg  ctiaracivis  of  modern  pantomimic  fun. 

I  he  term  took  its  use  from  a  f.  mous  Italian  comedian,  who 
came  to  Pans  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  B„d  who  frequent¬ 
ing  the  house  of  M.  de  Harley,  his  companions  used  to  call 
him  Harleqmno.  i.  «■.  little  Harley;  a  name  which  has  de¬ 
scended  to  all  those  of  th  ,  same  mofession  Mime  is  a  t.  rm 
so  ancient  comedy,  signifying  buffoon,  or  mimic,  who  acted  by 
gestures  suitable  to  the  person  or  subject  he  repres  nted- 
i  he  Mimes  usually  acted  wi  hout  seeks  or  stockings,  their 
luad,  were  shaved  close,  like  the  tools  on  mountebank 
-tages  ;  then  dress  like  that  of  our  Harlequins,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  hits  ot  cloth  or  linen  of  different  colours.  Thev 
some limes  appeared  in  magnificent  senatorial  robes  of  pm  - 
p.e,  to  divert  l he  people  by  t- e  ridicule  and  cm. trust  of  a 
senatoi  s  r.-be,  and  a  shaved  head  and  socks.  Thus  Ha' h  - 
qum  is  sometime,  on  our  s  age  hedight  in  tl.e  garb  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  To  this  dress  tluy  negated  nothing  that  could 
amuse  the  populace.  Tins  kind  of  amusement  was  given 
even  at  funerals,  and  the  actors  were  called  Archi . 
names  They  went  before  the  coffin,  and  described  by  jres- 
tuies  the  action  and  manners  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  his 
virtues  and  vices.  Jubus  Caesar  was  a  great  admirer  of  pan¬ 
tomimic  farce,  and  made  a  celebrated  monographer  a  Roman 
Knight,  and  Conferred  on  him  the  priviluge  of  wearing  gold 
rings.  Pantomime,  was  a  person  who  could  imitate  all  kinds 
ot  actions  and  characters  by  signs  and  gestures,  without 
speaking. 

1  ne  pantomimes  made  a  part  of  the  theatrical  entertain- 
merits  of  the  ancients  ;  their  chief  employment  was  to  ex- 
i  !)ltss  >n  gesture  and  action  whatever  the  choius  sung, 

[  changing  the  countenances  and  behaviour  as  the  song  varied. 
Under  the  reigns  ot  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  pantomime 
was  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  people,  they  were 
moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much  as  at  tragedies,  and  the 
passion  for  it  was  so  strong,  that  laws  were  obliged  to  be 
made  foi  restraining  the  Senators  from  studying  the  mimic 
art.  I  he  English  received  the  first  plan  ot  their  drama 
fiom  the  French,  among  whom  it  had  its  first  rise  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  under  the  title  of  the 
chantroyal,  which  consisted  of  pieces  of  verse,  composed 
in  honour  of^tlie  Virgin,  or  some  of  the  saints,  and  sung  on 
tile  stage,  i  he  humour  of  those  pieces  took  wonderfully 
among  the  people,  insomuch,  that  in  a  short  time,  there  wt-re 
formed  several  societies,  who  began  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  them  ;  and  one  of  these  to  engage  the  town  from  the  rest, 
began  to.  interovx  various  incidents  and  episodes,  which 
they  distributed  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  had  as  manj  diffe¬ 
rent  persons  as  were  in  cessary  for  the  representation.  Their 
thst  essay  was  in  the  Bourg  St.  Maur,  sr.d  their  subject  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour.  The  Provost  of  Paris  prohibited  its 
continuance;  they  made  application  to  Court;  and  to  render 
it  the  more  favourable  to  them,  erected  themselves  into  a 
friary  or  fraternity,  under  the  title  of  “  Brothers  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion.”  The  King  on  seeing  and  approving  some  of  their 
pieces,  granted  them  letters  of  establ  shment  in  1402,  upon 
which  they  built  a  theatre,  and  'or  an  age  and  a  half  act<“d 
none  bur.  grave  pitc>  s  called  moralities,  tiil  the  people  grow¬ 
ing  weaiy  ot  them,  they  began  to  intermix  farces  or  inter¬ 
ludes,  tak>  n  from  profane  subjects.  This  mixture  of  faice 
a  d  religion  displeased  many  ;  they  were  re-established  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1548,  on  condition  of  their  acting 
none  but  profane,  yet  awful  and  dec  nt  subjects,  without 
intermeddling  with  ai  y  of  the  mysteries  of  religion  ;  and 
thus  were  the  Brothers  of  the  Passion  despoiled  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  character,  upon  which  they  mounted  the  stage  no 
more  in  person,  but  hi  ought  up  a  new  set  of  comedians, 
who  acted  under  then  direction.  Thus  was  the  drama 
established,  and  on  tlii»  foundation  arrived  in  England. 


We  have  the  following  anecdote  from  a  witness  of  the 
examination.  A  short  time  since,  an  honest  Hibernian  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  night  in  the  environs  of  London, 
but  was  shortly  brought  before  the  sitting  Magistrate, 
charged  with  neglecting  his  duties.  Pat  being  questioned 
as  to  the  cause  of  absence  from  his  station,  gravely’  replied,  ; 
“  P la.se  your  Honour,  they  set  me  to  watch,  and  1  watched  j 
aid  umited  a  long  time,  plase  your  Honour ,  bvt  nobody 
came,  so  I  thought  I'd  go  home  to  bed’.” 


A  gentleman  of  Whitehaven,  being  in  an  inn  at  Keswick, 
last  week,  heard  the  following  conversation  between  a 
butcher  and  his  customer  — “  Wcel,  is  to  gan  to  talc*  a  joint 
ojne,  this  week?”  “Na!”  says  the  other,  “  my  father  lias 
kilt  hissel,  an’  aw  maun  tak’  a’  joint  o’  him  !” 


A  gentleman,  passing  through  Fleet  Market,  was  suprised 
at  being  hailed  from  the  well-known  College  by  a  friend, 
who,  it  appeared,  was  “in  durance  vile.”  “Ah,  Tom,  why 
how  came  you  there?”  asked  the  gentleman.  “O,  a  very 
rascally  piece  of  business;  I  am  imprisoned  for  telling-  a 
lie.”  For  telling  a  lie!  impossible,  there  must  he  some 
mistake.”  “No,  it’s  true  enough;  I  promised  to  pay 
my  tailor's  bill,  and  I  didn't /” 


At  the  judgment  of  Clodius,  Cicero  gave  in  evidence  upon 
oath,  and  when  the  Jury,  which  consisted  of  fifty -seven,  had 
passed  against  his  evidence,  one  day  in  the  Senate,  Cicero 
and  Clodius  being  in  altercation,  Clodius  upbraided  him, 
and  said,  “  The  Jury  gave  you  no  credit.”  Cicero  answered, 
“  b  ive-and-twenty  gave  me  credit;  but  there  were  two-and- 
thirty  that  gave  you  no  credit,  for  they  had  their  money 

beforehand'. 


PROVERBS. 

[From  DrIsraeli‘s  Curiosities  of  Literature.] 

**  Proverbs  peculiarly  national,  while  they  convey  to  us  the 
Diodes  of  thinking',  will  consequently  indicate  the  modes  of 
acting,  among  a  people.  The  Romans  had  a  proverbial  ex¬ 
pression  for  their  last  stake  in  play,  rem  ad  iriarios  renisse, 
‘the  reserve  are  engaged!’  a  proverbial  expression,  from 
which  the  military  habits  ofthe  people  might  be  inferred  ;  the 
trior ii  being  their  reserve.  A  proverb  has  preserved  a  curious 
custom  of  ancient  coxcombry,  which  originally  came  from 
the  Greeks.  To  men  of  effeminate  manners  in  their  dress, 
they  applied  the  proverb  of  Unico  digitulo  sculpit  caput. 
Scratching  the  head  with  a  single  finger  was,  it  seems,  done 
by  the  critically  nice  youths  in  Rome,  that  they  might  not 
discompose  the  economy  ot  their  hair.  The  Arab,  whose  un¬ 
settled  existence  makes  him  miserable  and  interested,  says, 

*  Vinegar  given  is  better  than  honey  bought.’  Everything 
of  high  esteem  with  him,  who  is  so  often  parched  in  the  desert, 
is  described  as  milk — 1  How  large  his  flow  of  milk  !’  is  a  pro¬ 
verbial  expression  with  the  Arab,  to  distinguish  the  most 
copious  eloquence.  To  express  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  the 
Arabian  proverb  is,  ‘  I  throw  the  rein  over  my  back  ;’  an  al-  ! 
lusion  to  the  looseuingof  the  cords  of  the  camels,  which  are 
thrown  over  their  backs  when  they  are  sent  to  pasture.  We 
discover  the  rustic  manner  of  our  ancient  Britons  in  the 
Cambrian  proverbs;  many  relate  to  the  hedge.  ‘The  cleanly 
Briton  is  seen  iu  the  hedge ;  the  horse  looks  not  on  the 
hedge  but  the  coru;  the  bad  husband’s  hedge  is  full  of 
gaps.’  The  state  of  an  agricultural  people  appears  iu 
such  proverbs  as,  ‘  You  must  not  count  your  yearlings 
till  Mayday;’  and  their  proverbial  sentence  for  old  age 
‘is  ‘An  oldman’s  end  is  to  keep  sheep  1’  Turn  from  the 
vagrant  Arab  and  the  agricultural  Briton,  to  a  nation 
existing  in  a  high  state  of  artificial  civilization;  the  Chi¬ 
nese  proverbs  frequently  allude  to  magnificent  buildings. 
Affecting  u  more  solemn  exterior  than  all  other  uations,  a 
favourite  proverb  with  them  is,  *  A  grave  and  majestic  out¬ 
side  is,  as  it  were,  the  palace  of  the  soul.’  Their  notion  ot 
government  is  quite  architectural.  They  sav,  ‘  A  sovereign 
may  be  compared  to  a  hall;  bis  officers  to  the  steps  that  lead 
to  it;  the  people  to  the  ground  on  which  they  stand.’  What 
.should  we  think  o fa  people  who  had  a  proverb,  that  ‘He 
who  gives  blows  Isa  master,  Ire  who  gives  none  is  a  dog!’ 
"we  should  instantly  decide  on  the  mean  and  servile  spirit  of 
those  who  could  repeat  it;  and  such  we  find  to  have  been 
that  of  the  Bengalese,  to  whom  the  degrading  proverb 
belongs,  derived  from  thetreatment  they  were  used  to  receive 
from  their  Mogul  rulers,  who  auswered  the  claims  of  their 
creditors  by  a  vigorous  application  ofthe  whip!  In  some 
of  the  Hebrew  proverbs  we  are  struck  by  the  frequent  allu¬ 
sions  of  that  fugitive  people  to  tbeir  own  history.  The  cruel 
Opp  ression  exercised  by  the  ruling  power,  and  the  confidence 
in  their  hope  of  change  iu  the  day  of  retribution,  was  deli¬ 
vered  in  this  Hebrew  proverb — ‘  YVben  the  tale  of  bricks  is 
doubled,  Moses  comes!*  The  fond  idolatry  of  their  devotion 
to  tfrejr  ceremonial  law,  and  to  every  tiling  connected  with 
their  sublime  Theocracy,  in  their  magnificent  Temple,  is  finely 
expressed  by  this  proverb — 1  None  ever  took  a  stone  out  of 
the  Temple,  but  the  dust  did  fiy  into  his  eyes.’  Peyssonel, 
who  long  resided  among  the  Turks,  observes,  that  tbeir  pro¬ 
verbs  arc  full  of  seuse,  ingenuity,  and  elegance,  the  surest 
test  ot  the  ijitel.ectual  abilities  of  any  nation.  He  said  Ibis  to 
eorrect  the  volatile  opinion  of  De  Tott,  who,  to  convey  an  idea 
at  their  stupid  pride,  quotes  one  of  their  favourite  adages, 
of  which  the  truth  and  candour  are  admirable:  ‘  Riches  in 
the  Indies,  wit  in  Europe,  and  pomp  among  the  Ottomans.’* 

M,  D’Israoli  is  a  great  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  mep’s 
characters  und  tempers  may  be  traced  in  their  hand-writing  ; 
yet  he  often  meets  with  puzzling  exceptions,  as  tor  example: 

“  taut  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hand-writings  of  five 
of  our  great  poets.  The  first  iu  early  life  acquired  among 
Seotish  advocates  a  hand- writing  which  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  his  ordinary  brothers;  the  second,  edu¬ 
cated  in  public  schools,  where  writing  is  shamefully  neglected, 
composes  his  sublime  or  sportive  verses  in  a  school-boy’s  rag. 
fed  scrawl,  as  if  he  bad  never  finished  bis  tasks  with  the 
writing-master;  the  third  writes  his  highly-wrought  poetry 
at  the  common  hand  of  a  merchant’s  clerk,  from  early  com¬ 
mercial  avocations;  the  fourth  has  all  that  finished  neatness 
which  polishes  his  verses;  while  the  fifth  is  a  specimen  of  a 
ull  mind,  not  in  the  habit  ofcorrection  or  alteration,  so  that  he" 
ippears  to  be  printing  down  his  thoughts,  without  a  solitary 
unsure.  The  hand-writing  of  the  first  and  third  poets,  not 
indicative  of  their  character,  we  have  accounted  for;  the 
ithers  are  admirable  specimens  of  characteristic  autographs.” 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  like  to  be  told  that  Mr. 
Tlsraeli  alludes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Rogers, 
’ampbell,  and  Southey, 


Anecdote  of  Hogarth's  “  Lady's  last  Stake.” — This 
ain ting  represents  a  young  woman  of  distinction  in  the  peri- 
ms  occupation  of  deep  play  with  a  gay  and  youthful  man  of 
isliion  and  inti igqe  ;  the  lady  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  lost  1 
ike  Francis  I.)  all — except  honour, — which,  the  Moral  At  tist 
isiuuates,  is  in  danger.  The  late  Mrs.  Piozzi  told  me,  (says  j 
correspondent  in  the  Geufieman’.s  Magazine,)  that  when  she  : 
/as  nearly  sixteen,  about  the  year  175G,  she  was  an  inmate  ] 
t  the  house  ot  her  uncle  Cotton  ;  that  Hogarth  paid  a  visit, 
mi  in  the  course  of  t he  evening  turned  to  her,  then  Mis-  Sa-,  \ 
islmrv,  and  said,  “he  hoped  she  would  never  waste  tier  hours 
or  hazard  her  repose,  in  the  pursuit  of  Gaming;”  made  a 
ketcli  of  her,  and  informed  her  she  should  hear  more  from  him 
n  t hat  point  at  a  future  time.  Soon  af'tpr  he  shewed  her  the 
;  Lady’s  last  Stake  — “  in  which.’’  said  lie,  “  Miss  Saluslmry, 
lie  lady  is  a  likeness  of  yourself,  because  1  wanted  a  pretty 
ubjeet  ;  and  wished  to  give  a  lesson  <>f  wi-dom  to  one  who 
I  trust,  capable  of  understanding  its  force.”  Mrs.  Piozzi 
dik'd,  that  the  portrait  was  considered  agood  resemblance. 


Wonders  of  Littleness.— Mr.  Beedell,  residir 
tttery  St.  Maiy,  Devon,  having  observed  iu  the  Percy 
otes  that  a  gentleman  now  living  has  written  Golds! 
oem  of  the  Traveller  (488  lines)  in  a  space  of  31  inches 
idles,  resolved  to  excel  this  n..i T 


nnes j  in  a  space  of  inches 
idles,  resolved  to  excel  this  performance,  and  wrote 
ime  space  Goldsmith’s  Poem  of  the  Traveller  De« 
illage  Retaliation,  Stanzas  on  Women,  Stanzas  on  the  I 
t  Quebec,  ami  a  Sonnet,  without  any  abbreviation  w  |,a 
le  whole  comprising  1038  lines,  and  about  40  000  let 

milt;  ItP  (lictinptlit  ronil  in'it).  ..  .  •  V  1 


le  whole  comprising  woo  lines,  and  about  40  000 
:  may  be  distinctly  read  with  a  magnifying  .’lass 
e  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 


»  \UMVAI.  at  AT,,,,  ,  - 

description  of  this  aim  I,e  following" ejiteft&ining 

groupes,  is  extracted  1veXh,biti°^  of>ra,etj  andm°t  ey 
a l.o,e  e’apiw,-  JS  F^“  »  Private  letter  front 
“T.,  _ _  .  .  u*  u* 


the 


ladies  and*  genHemen  aHendV'i®  <i,ne  °f  Ca"livaI’  sever“’ 

Monday  evening  in  Vn  d.ed  Lady  A’Conrt’s  lertul.a  on 
Santa  Ctnz  ap  ,eared  ^  dIreMM‘  T,l<*  y°«»g  Marquis  of 
Prince;  His  mother  dre“.ed  ,as  a  Moorish 

prime  of  life  ..,i’  *e  Matcluoness,  who  is  vet  in  the 

the  most  beanlifuf  woman  ITs'6- man  iage’  »“'*onsideied 

and  turban  of  silver  tissue  SHam’  iT*  arra>’ed  1,1  a  vest 
Marchioness  ai»  •  ,SS,e’  H,s  oldest  sister,  the  young 

drStTnllnsif  !,SiV’  •'rPsen,e<1  herself  in  the  ancient 
beautiful  He  *  winch,  without  being  costly,  is  extremely 
provincial  dffil  tw°, .  y,6"?*er  sisters  appeared  also  in 
particularly  tbat'of^the  youSge?  wf"  rema[kah|y 

y e a r*e of  age* ° is^ t|  "''T''"*- 

moves  -  there  is  a  ‘l,e  adm,rat,on  «/,  every  circle  in  which  slfe 
I  throw  mere  h!  ^  ,®,.n  gr,ace  a,ui  ani,Da,'°n  about  her  which 
1  W  icb  r  mnn,  y,  'n,°  ,he  a"d  realise  those  ideas 

which  romance  readets  are  apt  to  entertain  of  a  high-born 

rflr  Tl,e  .D"H,e.88  of  F,ia<  wa«  affiled  as  Cleo- 
dd  nm.r  l  ,0£g  »floTg  Wl'1,e  veil*  l,e'  bosom  Starred  with 
mraved  Seve'ta\, 0,l'^s  of.  the  company  were  fancifully 
at  rayed;  amongst  the  ornaments  wete  observed  a  profusion 
of  diamonds,  and  elegantly  wrought  gold  and  silver  crosses, 
R.e  favorite  decorations  in  all  Catholic  countries.  Lord 
Planets  L.  Gower  looked  to  great  advantage  in  his 
splendid  full  dress  pniform  as  a,  cornet  ofthe  Guards. 
Messrs.  at d  and  Elliot  appeared  also  in  military  uniform. 
Lady  A  Court,  who  was  attired  in  a  rich  lace  dress,  sprigged 
with  stiver,  presided  with  hetsJftS, rat  dignity  over  this  animated 
and  elegant  scene.  The  company  began  to  pour  in  at  ten 
o  clock.  Soon  after  that  hour  the  rpoms  were  Crowded,  and 
dancing  commenced.  It  was  an  extremely  interesting  sight 
to  view  the  various  Spanish  provincial  dresses,  set  off-  by  so 
many  fine  forms,  mingling  together  on  this.gay  occasion.  . 

“The  number  of  masques  on  the  Prado  on  Monday  was 
greater  than  .on  the  day  before,  but  yesterday  “all  the  world! ! 
and  his  wife,”  to  use  the  Spanish  saving,  were  out.  There 
were  at  least  from  four  to  five  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes 
young  and  old,  masqued,  who  traversed  the  Prado  ingroups  • 
a  task  which  they  would  have  found  difficult  enough,  on  ac! 
Count  of  the  vast  crowd  which  attended,  if  every  disposition 
had  not  been  shewn  to  accommodate  them.  One  ofthe  first 
groups  which  appeared  was  headed  by  a  watchman,  who  held 
before  him  an  old  iron  lantern:  some  of  this  group  wete 
dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  manner.  Another  group  was 
headed  by  *  musician,  who  played  mi  a  broken  old  guitar  with 
one  stung.  In  another  quarter  were  seen  Don  Quixote  and 
Ins  man  Sanclio.  One  masque  excited  great  amusement, 
who  had  a  stuffed  figure  so  attached  to  Iqm  that  he  appeared  to 
ne  tiding  upon  a  man’s  back.  In  the  conception  of  these  and 
innumerable  other  masques,  a  great,  deal  of  the  spirit  of  broad 
comedy  prevailed.  But  the  group  which  afforded  the  greatest 
’amusement -of  al)  was  one  of  five  masks,  one  of  whom  was 
seated  on  an  ass,  his  face  turned  towards  the  animal’s  tail 
Bv  an  inscription  affixed  on  his  hat,  it  appeared  that  he  was 
intended  to  repieseuta  Diplomatist  of  Verona.  He  held  in 
his  hand  soiiie  sheets  of  bank  paper,  and  he  observed  a  most 
important  silence.  On  his  right  hand  he  was  attended  bv  a 
masque,  the  representative  of  the  Regency  of  Urgel  ;  ami  on 
Ins  left  the  Russian  and  Prussian  Ambassadors.  The  King  of 
France  was  stationed  at  the  ass’s  tail.  They  were  received 
with  shouts  of  laughter  wherever  they  appeared.  An  old 
clothes -man,  with,  a  bag  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  hat  of  rush- 
matting,  with  a  leaf  a  yard  wide,  presented  also  a  droll  ap¬ 
pearance.  From  the  Prado  lie  pursued  his  way  into  the 
stieet,  stopped,  before  the  balconies  where  he  saw  any  ladies, 
viewed  them  for  awhile  through  liis  immense  fin  eye-glass,  and’ 
then  ran  off  to  another  part  of  tile  stieet.  A  mask  with  the 
face  behind,  giving  the  idea  of  a  man  walking  backwards, 

-  ridiculous,  as  it  may  seem,  shook  the  sides  of  all  the  old  women 
with  laughter.  Some  grave  masks  appeared  on  horseback  ; 
others  in  ca leches,  giving  qiir ions  ideas  of  contrasts:  and,  in 
tact,  all  Madrid  seemed  to  have  taken  leave  of  their  senses 
on  this  occasion.  It  was  observable, however,  that,  in  all- this 
crowded  scene,  not  tire  slightest  disturbance  occurred,  no 
altercation  of  any  soil,  no  picking  of  pockets  (as  would  be 
expected  in  Loh  don,  if  such  a  scene  were  exhibited  there), 
and,  above  all,  not  tjie  least  approach  to  indecorum  was  to  be 
discovered.  Every  body  appealed  to  be  actuated  by  an 
innocent  spirit  of,  mirth,  and,  immense  as  the  crowd  was;  the 
police  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  take;, the- least  precaution  for 
securing  public  aider.  The  weather  was  delightfully  fine. 

The  masquerade  at  tiie  Teatrodel  Principe  wasas  crowded 
last  night  as  on  Sunday  night.  The  theatre  was  not  cleared 
until  eight  o'clock  this  morning;  but  here  all  the  joviality  of 
the  carnival  terminated.  This  being  Ash  Wednesday,  the  first 
day  of  Lent,  the  Prado  presented  a  very  different  aspect  from 
that  of  the  last  three  days.  A  penitential  stillness  reigns  in 
the  streets,  and  the  churches  are  crowded  with  those  persons 
who,  during  the  last  three  days,  were  the  gayest  of  tire  gay’’  j 


Genuine  Anecdote.— A  short,  time  since,  a  respectable 

Medical  Practitioner,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Ludlow,  was 
called  up  in  the  night  by  a  labouring  man,  residing  at  a  few  ' 
miles  distance,  to  attend  bis  wife,  who  was  in  childbed.  Mr. 
W.,  who  bad  often  attended  nndersimiJar  circumstances  with¬ 
out  obtaining  any  remuneration,  asked  the  man  who  was  to 
pay  him.  The  countryman  answered,  that  he  possessed  five 
pounds,  which,  kill  or  cure,  should  be  his  reward.  Mr.  W 
consequently  paid  every  attention  to  the  poor  woman,  who 
notwithstanding  died  under  his  hands.  Soon  after  her  death 
Mr.  W.  met  the  widower  at  Ludlow,  and  observed  that  lie' 
had  an  account  against  him.  The  man  appeared  to  be  greatly 
surprised,  and  inquired  for  what?  On  being  informed,  lie-re- 
plied,  “  I  don’t  think  I  owe  you  any  tiling  ; — did  you  cure  niy 
wife?” — ‘  No, certainly, (said  the  accoucheur,)  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  medicine  to  cure  her.’  “  pid  you  kill  her,  then  ?’* 
said  the  countryman.  ‘  No  I  did  not,’  was  the  reply.  “ 
then,  fsaid  the  countryman,)  as  you  did  not  either  kin 


V.  .. .  -■  ■■W.v 

Anixdoti:. 

[From  Hflss  Hawkins's  recently  published  tcorA.j 
Lady  Luqy  Mevrick  was  by  birth  the  Lady  Lucy  Pitt  ' 
rugliterto  the  Earl  of  Londonderry,  and  sister  to  the  |a,t 
ho  bore  that  title.  Losing:  her  parents  very  early  in  life 
te  was  left  under  the  guardianship  of  an  uncle,  who  lived  iu 
imes-street,  Bucking-ham-gate.  This  house  was  a  most  sin 
ilarly  uncouth  dismal  dwelling,  in  appearance  very  much 
the  Vanburgh  style  of  building;  and  the  very  sight  of  it 
ould  Justify  almost  anv  measure  to  get  out  of  it.  In  this 
ly  mansion,  which  looked  against  the  blank  window  side  of 
e  large  house  iu  St.  James’s  Park,  twenty  years  ago  Lord  • 
Ilford's,  but  backwards  into  a  market-gardener’s  g:  -  ,d 
is  Lady  Lucv  Mevrick  to  reside  with  her  uncle  aim  hi* 
lughter,  a  girl  a  little  older  than  herself.  The  young  ladies 
bo  had  formed  a  strict  friendship,  were  kept  under  great 
stravnt,  which  they  bore  as  two  lively  girls  may  be  supposed 
have  done.  Their  endurances  soon  reached  the  ear  of  two 
estininster  scholars  of  one  of  the  Welsh  familiesof  Meyriek, 
ho,  in  the  true  spirit  of  knight-errautry,  concerted  with 
eiu  a  plau  for  escaping,  which  they  carried  into  effect.  ' 
living  gone  thus  far,  fhere  was  nothing  for  the  courteous 
lights  to  do,  but  to  marry  the  fair  damsels  to  whom  they 
d  rendered  this  essential  service  and  far  this  purpose 
ey  took  them  to  the  Fleet,  or  to  May-Fair,  iu  both  which 
ices  marriages  were  solemnized  in  the  utmost  privacy. 
;re  the  two  couples  presented  themselves;  at  baker’s 
feattending  upon  the  ladies.  Lady  Lucy  was  then,  und  to 
e  end  of  her  life,  one  of  the  smallest  women  ever  Isaw:  l 
e  was  at  the  same  time  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  ; 
d,  being  in  the  dress  of  a  child,  the  person  officiating  ob- 
sted  to  performing  the  ceremony  for  her.  This  extraordinary 
rupulosity  was  distressing  ;  but  her  Ladyship  met  it  by  a 
rely  reply— that  her  cousin  might  be  married  Crst,  and  then 
id  her  hergowu,  which  would  make  her  look  more  womanly  : 
it  1  suppose  her  right  of  precedence  was  regarded  ;  for  she  1 
ed  to  say  herself  that  she  was  at  last  married  in  the  baker’s 
fe’s  gown.  Yet  even  now,  if  report  be  true,  an  obstacle  in- 
rveued  :  the  youug  ladies  turned  fickle,  not  indeed,  on  the 
icstiou  "to  be  or  not  to  be’>  married,  but  on  the  choice  of 
rtuers  ;  and  I  was  assured  that  they  actually  changed — 
tdy  Lucv  taking  to  herself,  or  acquiescing  iu  taking,  the 
Jer  brother.  What  their  next  step  was  to  have  been  1  know 
>t :  the  ladies,  who  had  not  been  missed,  returned  to  their 
*eo  of  endurance—  the  young  gentlemen  to  school,  where 
ey  remained,  keeping  the  secret  close.  When  the  school 
xt  broke  up,  they  went  home  :  and,  probably,  whilst  waiting 
r  courage  to  avow,  or  opportunity  to  disclose,  or  accident 
betray  for  them  the  matter,  a  newlyarrived  guest,  fresh  from 
mdon,  inrcply  perhaps  to  the  usual  question— What  news 
>tn  town?  reported  an  odd  story  of  two  Westminster  scholars, 
mes  unknown,  who  had  (it  was  said)  married  two  girls  in  the 
ighbourhood  of  the  school.  The  countenances  of  the  two 
Is  drew  suspicions  npou  them  ;  and,  confession  being  made, 
idv  Lucy  was  fetched  to  the  house  of  her  faiher-inriaw. 
is  lady,  seeing  her  so  very  much  of  a  child  in  appearance, 
id,  on  receiving  her,  in  a  tone  of  vexation — “  Why,  child, 
fiat  can  wc  do  with  you  ?  Such  a  baby  as  you  are,  what  can 
>u  know  ?”  With  equal  humility  and  frankness  Lady  Lucy 
plied — ‘  It  is  very  true,  Madam,  that  1  am  very  young  and 
ry  ignorant  ;  but  whatever  you  will  teach  me  I  will  learn.’ 

II  the  good  lady’s  prejudice  was  now  overcome  •  and  the 
idy  Lucy’s  conduct  proved  the  sincerity  of  her  submission, 
e  lived  seven  years  in  Wales  under  the  tuition  of  her  mother- 
.law — conforming  to  the  manners,  tempers,  and  prejudices 
her  new  relations. 

• Tunnels — The  earliest  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  in- ' 
rrnal  navigation  was  executed  by  M.  Riguet,  in  the  reign  of 
rmis  XIV.  The  object  was  to  convey  the  canal  of  Langue- 
>c  through  a  mountain  near  Bezieres.  This  required  no  incon-  . 
derable  art  and  labour :  it  is  cut  into  a  lofty  arcade,  and 
ied  with  freestone  the  greatest  part  of  the  way.  The  first 
;eavated  in  this  country  was  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Brindley,  ' 
i  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater’s  navigation  near  Manchester, 
■The  next  was  the  justly  celebrated  tunnel  of  Harecastle  hill, 
Staffoi dsliire,  excavated  also  by  Mr.  Brindley.  The  plan 
id  execution  were  masterly,  and  admirably  suited  to  the 
irpose:  it  passes  more  than  seventy  yards  below  the  surface 
the  earth,  and  is  carried  through  a  variety  of  strata,  quick- 
nds,  &c. ;  its  length  is  2880  yards.  The  object  was  to  pass  a 
nal  tlnoiigli  it,  from  the  Trent  to  the  Mersey  ;  this  rias  since 
ten  called  the  Grand  Trunk. — Another  work  of  prodigious 
flficulty,  and  a  great  exemplification  of  ingenuity,  was  tiie 
nnel  of  Sapperton.  Much  ability  appears  in  the  execution 
this  design  ;  the  tunnel  here  was  carried  through  two  miles 
solid  rock  ;  its  extreme  length  is  two  miles  and  three-quar- 
rs.  By  conveying  an  inland  navigation  through  if,  the  rivers 
rames  and  Severn  were  united. —  In  the  Great  Diift  or 
nnel,  about  four  miles  above  Newcastle,  the  art  ot  excavation 
ry  lie  considered  as  having  ascended  to  the  highest  state  of 
provement.  This  was  finished  in  1797,  and  is  three  miles 
d  a  quaitcr  in  length  ;  a  great  part  of  it  perforated  through 
lard  rock  of  whinstone,  nearly  equal  in  density  to  the  hardest 
it.  It  reaches  front  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  to  near  Kerrton. 

Dogs. — The  lafe  Mr.  Tjreshaih  informed  me,  that, 
life' lie  resided  at  Rome,  there  was,  a  dog  who  was  in  the 
bit  ot  frequenting  a  certain  coffeehouse;  and,  on  any 
rson1  throwing  him  a  piece  of  money,  lie  would  run  with  it 
a  shop  for  bread,  which  bread  lie  would  bring  to  the  coffee* 
im,  and  eat  it  before  the  person  who  gave  the  coin  ;  as  if 
order  to  shew  Ire  had  put  his  money  to  a  proper  purpose, 
gentleman  at  MnT.’s  related  the  following  : — A  dog  used  to 
sent  by  his  master  every  morning  to  a  baker’s  shop,  with 
enny  in  liis  month,  to  pnicha.se  a  roll  for  breakfast :  lie  had 
itiiiued  to  do  this  fbr  some  time,  when,  at  length,  the  baker 
ting  changed  his  journeyman,  t lie  dog  was  unheeded, 
xed  at  llius  waiting  for  his  breakfast,  he  harked  aloud,  and 
>king  up  the  penny)  fan  to  the  master  of  the  shop,  who 
med  the  man  for:  attempting  to  hurt  the  dog,  who 
isted  having  the  penny  taken  from  him.  The  fellow  took 
n  dudgeon,  and  resolved,  next  time  this  comical  customer 
reared,  to  be  funny  with  the  dog;  Accordingly,  he  made  a 
1  hotter  tlum  the  rest,  and,  when  the  dog  arrived  lie  prof- 
red  it  to  him.  The  annimal  as  usual,  seized  the  bread,  but, 
ling  it  too  hot  to  hold,  he  dropped  it :  lie  tried  it  again,— 
tin  -  it  hurried  him;  at  length,  guessing  at  the  trick,  he 
>|>ed  on  the  counter,  caught  up  liis  penny,  and  changed  Ins 


Hell’s  Biudof..— A  deadly  feud  subsisted  almost 
from  time  immemorial  between  the  families  of  M’Pherson  of 
Bendearg,  and  Grant  of  Cairn,  and  Was  handed  down  ‘un¬ 
impaired’  even  to  the  close  of  flje  last  century.  In  earlier 
times  the  warlike  chiefs  of  these  names  found  frequent  oppor-  I 
tunitiesof  testifying  their  mutual  animosity ;  and  few  inheritors 
of  the  fatal  quarrel  left  the.  world  without  having  moistened  it 
with  the  blood  of  some  of  their  hereditary  enemies.  Rutin* 
our  own  day,  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  had  reached 
even  these  wild  countries— (lie  heart  of  the  north  Highlands — 
although  it  could  noj  extinguish  entirely  the  transmitted  spirit 
of  revenge,  at  least  kept  it  within  safe  bounds ;  and  the  feud 
of  M’Plierson  and  Grant  threatened,,  in  the  course  of  another 
generation,  to  die  entirely  away,  or  at  least  to  exist  only  in 
some  vexatious  lawsuit,  fostered  by  the  petty  jealousies  of  two 
men  of  hostile  tempers  and  contiguous  property.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  some  ebullitions  of  ancient  fierceness,  that 
the  flame  which  had  burned  for  so  many  centuries  seemed 
about  to  expire.  Once,  at  a  mcetingof  the  county  gentlemen, 
on  a  question  of  privilege  arising,  Bendearg  took  occasion  to 
throw  out  some  taunts  aimed  at  liis  hereditary  foe,  which  the 
fiery  Grant  immediately  received  as  the  signal  of  defiance,  and 
a  challenge  was  the  consequence.  The. sheriff  of  the  county, 
however,  having  got  intimation  of  Ute  affair,  put  both  parties 
under  at  rest;  till  at  length,  by  the  persuasions  of  llieir  friends 
—  not  friends  by  blood— and  the  representations  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrate,  they  shook  hands,  and  each  pledged  his  honour  to 
forget — at  least never,  again  to  remember  in  speech  or  action 
the  ancient  feud  of  his  family.  This  occurrence,  at  the  time, 
was  thebhject  of  much  interest  in  the  country  side ;  the  rather 
that  it  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  tlte  prophesies  of  which  every 
highland  family  lias  an  ample  stock  in  its  traditionary  chronicles, 
and  which  expressly  predicted  that  the  enmity  of  Cairn  and 
Bendearg  should  not  he  quenched  but  in  bloodj  and  on  this 
seemingly  cross-grained  circumstance,  some  of  the  young  men 
who  had  begun  already  to  be.  tainted  with  the  heresies  of  the 
lowlands,  were  seen  to  shake  their  heads  as  they  reflected  on 
the  tales  and  the  faith  of  their  ancestors ;  but  the  grey-headed 
seers  shook  theirs  still  more  wisely,  and  answered  with  the 
motto  of  a  noble  house,  *  I  bide  rfiy  time/  There  is  a  narrow 
pass  between  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bendearg, 
rwell  known  to  the  traveller  who  adventures  into  these  wilds  in 
quest  of  t he  savage  sublimities  of  pature.  At  a  little  distance 
if  lias  the  appliance  of  an  immense  artificial  bridge  thrown 
over  a  tremendous  chasm  ;  but  on  «eaier  approach  is  seen  to 
be  a  wall  of  nature’s  own  masonry  formed  of  vast  and  nigged 
bodies  of  solid  rock,  piled  on  each  other  as  if  iu  the  giant  sport 
of  the  architect.  Its  sides  are  in  some  places  covered  with  I 
trees  of  a  considerable  size  ;  and  the  passenger  who  has  a  head 
steady  euougli  to  look  down  the  precipice,  may  see  the  eyries  1 
of  birds  of  prey  beneath  liis  feet.  The  path  across  is  so  narrow 
that  it  cannot  admit  of  two  persons  passing  alongside;  and 
indeed  none  but  natives,  accustomed  to  the  scene  from  infancy, 
would  attempt  the  dangerous  route  at  all.  though  it  saves  a  i 
circuit  of  three  miles.  Yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  two  ’ 
travellers  meet  in  tlte  middle,  owing  to  the  curve  formed  by  1 
the  pass  preventing  a  view  across  from  either  side  ;  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  one  is  obliged  to  lie  down,  while  the  other  j 
crAwlsover  his  body.  One  day,  shortly'  after  the  incident  we  ! 
have  mentioned,  a  highlander  was  walking  fearlessly  along 
the  pass  )  sometimes  bending  oVer  to  watch  the  flight  of  the 
wild  birds  that  built  below  ;  and  sometimes  detaching  a  frag¬ 
ment  from  the  top,  to  see  it  dashed  against  the  uneven  sides, 
and  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  its  sound  echoing  the  while 
like  a  human  voice,  and  dying  in  faint  and  hollow  murmurs  at 
the  bottom.  When  lie  had  gained  the  highest  part  of  (lie 
arch  lie.  observed  another  coming  leisurely  upon  the  opposite 
side,  and  being  himself  of  the  patrician  order,  called  out  to 
him  to  bait  and  lie  down  ;  the  person,  however,  disregarded 
the  command,  and  tlio>  highlanders  met  face  to  face  on  the 
summit.  They  were  Cairn  and  Bendearg !  The  two  hereditary 
enemies,  who  would  have  glmied  and  rejoiced  in  mortal 
strife  with  each  other  on  a  hill  side,  turned  deadly  pqie  at 
this  fatal  rencounter.  "  I  was  first  at  the  top,”  said 
Bendearg,  “  and  called  out  first— Lie  down,  that  I  may  pass 
over  in  peace.”  ‘  When  the  Grant  prostrates  himself  before 
M’Pherson,’  answered  the' other,  ‘it  mnst  be  with  a  sword  ; 
driven  through  his  body/  “  Turn  back,  then,”  sgid  Bendearg,  J 
“and  repass  as  yoireame.”  ‘  Go  back  yourself,  if  you  like  it,’  i 
replied  Grant;  ‘I  will  not  be  the  first  of  my  name  to  turn  j 
before  the  M’Pherson. ’  This  was  their  short  conference,  and 
the  result  exactly  as  each  had  anticipated.  They  then  threw 
their  bonnets  over  the  precipice,  and  advanced  with  a  slow  and 
j  cautious  pace  closer  to  each  other  :  they  were  both  unarmed. 

Stretching  their  limbs,  like  men  preparing  for  a  desperate 
I  struggle,  they  planted  their  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  com-  i 
pressed  their  lips,  knit  their  dark  brows,  and  fixing  fierce  and 
!  watchful  eyes, on  each  other,  stood  there  prepared  for  the 
t  onset.  They  both  grappled  at  the  same  moment ;  but  being 
of  equal  strength,  were  unable  for  some  time  to  shift  each 
other’s  position — standing  fixed  on  the  rock,  witli  suppressed  ^ 
breath,  and  muscles  strained  to  the  4  top  of  their  bent/  like 
!  statues  carved  out  of  the  solid  stone.  At  length  M’Plierson, 
suddenly  removing  his  right  foot  so  as  to  give  him  greater 
purchase,  stooped  liis  body  and  bent  his  enemy  down  with  him 
by  main  strength,  till  they  both  leaned  over  the  precipice, 
looking  downward  iirto  the  terrible  abyss.  The  contest  was 
as  yet  doubtful,  for  Grant  had  placed  his  foot  firmly  on  an  ele¬ 
vation  at  the  brink,  and  bad  equal  command  of  bis  enemy — 
but  at  this  moment  M’Pliersoii  sunk  slowly  and  firmly  on  bis 
knee,  and  while  Grant  snddeulystarted  back,  stooping  to  take 
the  supposed  advantage,  whirled  him  over  liis  head  into  the 
gulf.  M’Plierson  himself  fell  backwards,  his  body  banging 
partly  over  the  rock — a  fragment  gave  way  beneath  him,  and 
he  sunk  further;  till  catching  with  a  desperate  effort,  at  the 
solid  stone  above,  lie  regained  liis  footing.  There  was  a  pause 
of  deathlike  stillness,  and  the  bold  heart  of  M’Plierson  felt  sick 
and  faint.  At  length  as  if  compelled  unwillingly  by  some  —  ^ 
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mysterious  feeling,  he  looked  dowi|/m  r  the  precipice.  Giant 
had  caught  with  a  death-gripe  by  the. rugged  point  of  a  rock —  S 

his  enemy  was  yet  almost  within  ,  his  reach!  His  face  was  H2 
turned  upward, and  there  was  in  it  horror  and  despair — but  he  £ 
uttered  no  word  or  cry.  The  next  moment  lie  loosed  his  hold  gf  2 
-—and  the  next  liis  brains  were  dashed  out  before  the  ejes  of  £  o 
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Prevention  of  Fire. — M.  Cadet  Yaux,  con¬ 
sidering  that  tires  in  dwelling-houses  begin,  in  very 
numerous  instances,  in ’the  chimney,  and  that  means 
cannot  alwaysbe  applied  in  time  to  extinguish  the  6re 
at  its  commencement,  turned  bis  thoughts  to  the  disco¬ 
very  of  some  method  for  effecting  this  purpose.  He 
reflected  that  combustion  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
the  presence  of  vita!  air,  and  consequently  if  the  air  in 
a  chimney  on  fire  could  be  rendered  mephitic,  the  fire  ? 
must  go  out.  This  object  he  obtained  by  the  simple 
means  of  throwing  flour  of  sulphur  on  the  fire  in  the 
grate,  the  mephitic  exhalation  of  Which  extinguished 
the  fire,  as  it  would  suffocate  any  living  creature.  A 
Roman  nobleman  has  not  only  repeated  this  experiment 
with  entire  suecess,  but,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  an  ignited  body  suspended  in  the  chimney , 
would  be  extinguished  in  the  same  manner,  he  caused 
a  faggot  to  be  suspended  in  a  chimney  nearly  at  the  | 
summit,  and  set  oil  fire;  though  by  its  situation  it  was  ; 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  external  air,  the  flames1 
were  instantaneously  extinguished  by  throwing  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  flour  of  sulphui  on  the  coals  below.-- Italian  Jour. 

Books. — There  are  three  capital  mistakes  in 
regard  to  books: — First,  Some  persons,  through  their 
own  indolence,  and  others,  from  a  sincere  belief  of  the 
vanity  of  human  science,  read  no  book  but  the  Bible. 
But  these  good  men  do  not  consider,  that,  on  the  same 
principle,  there  ought  to  be  no  sermons. 

Second — Some  collect  great  quantities  of  books  for 
show,  and  not  for  service.  Of  such  as  these,  Louis  XI. 
of  France  aptly  observed,  that  “they  resembled  hunch¬ 
backed  people,  who  carried  a  great  burden,  which  they 
never  9aw.”  This  is  a  vain  parade,  even  unworthy  of 
reproof.  If  an  illiterate  man  think  by  this  art  to  cover 
his  ignorance,  he  mistakes;  for  while  he  appears  to 
aftect  modesty,  “  he  dances  naked  in  a  net,”  &c.  , 

Third — Then  there  are  others,  who  purchase  large 
libraries,  with  the  sincere  design  of  reading  all  the 
books;  a  very  large  library,  however,  is  but  a  learned 
luxury.  Nations  may  sometimes  become  celebrated  by 
such  accuiim|ations-~-but  the  individual  is  likely  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  vastness  of  his  stores.  Book- 
collecting  &  book-reading  are  two  very  different  things. 

Oriental  Apothegms. — Vain  is  science  to 
him  who  has  not  adored  the  feet  of  the  ineffable  Being, 
who  every  where  exists. 

He  who  does  good,  and  whose  heart  is  pure,  has 
known  the  essence  of  virtue;  foolish  ceremonies  are  no 
part  of  it. 

The  truly  great  man  forgives  an  injury ;  he  even  does 
good  to  his  enemy. 

Politeness  and  modesty  are  becoming  in  all  men,  but 
especially  in  those  whom  fortune  has  raised  above  others. 

He  who,  lord  of  tree  with  ripe  and  savoury  fruits,  eats 
only  of  the  green  and  hard,  is  a  foul.  Then  why  9peak 
with  rudeness,  when  it  is  as  easy  to  express  yourself 
with  sweetness  and  kind  words. 

Affability  is  the  ornament  of  power;  pride  on  y  be- i 
comes  the  unfortunate. 

Who  would  attempt  to  chain  the  wild  buffalo  with  a  i 
gar)  and  of  flowers  !  lie  is  not  more  w  ise  who  would  j 
pacify  the  brutal  and, the  proud  by  reason. 

Funeral  Directions. — Diogenes  said  one 
day  to  his  disciples,  “  That  he  desired  when  he  died, 
not  to  be  buried,  as  the  sun  and  rain  would  the  sooner 
consume  him  ”  Ilis  disciples  remarked,  that  “If  he 
remained  above  ground,  he  would  be  devoured  by 
dogs.”  “  Then,”  replied  Diogenes,  “you  must  put  a 
stick  in  my  hands,  that  I  may  drive  them  away."— - 
“  But,”  resumed  his  followers,  “  when  dead,  you  will 
neither  see  nor  feel  any  thing.”  “You  see,”  said 
Diogenes,  “what  fools  you  are;  for  if  that  he  the 
case,  what  signifies  bv  what  1  am  devoured,  or  what 
boooines  of  me,  as  1  shall  be  insensible  to  every  thing.” 

Among  the  moderns,  few  have  exhibited  more  of  the 
same  feeling  with  Diogenes,  in  this  respect,  than  George 
Buchanan.  When  dying,  he  called  for  his  servant,  and 
asked  him  “  how  much  money  he  had  remaining?” 
Finding  (hat  it  wou-d  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  ol  his  interment,  he  desired  that  it  should  be 
distributed  among  the  poor.  “  But  who  then, ”  said 

1  the  servant,  ‘‘  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  funeral?” 
Buchanan  replied,  “  That  he  wras  very  indifferent  about 
that;  for  if  he  were  once  dead,  if  they  would  not  bury 
him,  they  might  let  him  lie  where  he  was,  or  throw  his 
corpse  Where  they  pleased.” 

|  Censorship  of  Books.— In  the  primitive 
1  church,  ere  the  sound  principles  of  religion  became  cor¬ 
rupted,  the  bishops  and  councils  were  wont  to  declare 
what  books  were  not  commendable,  proceeding  no  fur-  | 

1  ther,  but.  leaving  it  to  each  one’s  conscience  to  read  or  . 
lay  by.  This  was  founded  on  the  principle,  that  in  1 
i  religious  matters  every  man  must  govern  himself,  his  1 
(judgment  furnishing  a  plain  and  certain  rule  for  his 
!  conduct.  This  usage  prevailed  till  after  the  year  800, 

I  as  we  learn  from  Padre  Paolo,  that  great  unruasker  of 
|  the  Trentine  Council.  After  which  time,  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  engrossing  into  their  own  hands  all  authority 
in  spiritual  matters,  were  for  burning  and  prohibiting 
to  read  whatever  opposed  their  interests.  Yet,  fora 
while,  they  were  sparing  in  their  censures,  and  not 
many  books  were  so  dealt  with,  till  Pope  Martin  V. 
proceeded  to  excommunicate  the  readers  of  heretical 
books, — the  Hussites  and  Wickliffites  growing  nu- 
i  merous  about  that  time.  Leo  X.  and  his  successors 
I  followed  his  example,  till  the  Council  of  Trent  brought 
forth  their  Expu.rgatory  Index.  To  complete  the  mea- 
;  sure  of  encroachment,  their  last  invention  was  to  ordain 
that  no  book  should  be  printed,  unless  it  had  been 
licensed  under  the  names  of  two  or  three  friars.  The 
popes  introduced  this  custom  into  England ;  and, 
though  a  great  and  crying  abuse,  it  was  sanctioned  by 
the  English  Presbytery  during  the  long  Parliament. — 

In  our  own  age  we  have  seen  a  society  erected,  which 
has  impudently  taken  on  itself  the  odious  powers  of 
censorship,  under  the  canting  pretence  of  suppressing 
vice ;  and  similar  canting  has  always  been  the  hypo¬ 
critical  means  of  keeping  up  this  vassalage  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  good  policy  in  a  government  to  put 
forward  its  toolsin  apparently  independent  associations, 
whenever  it  desires  to  effect  any  odious  purpose. 
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Mr.  Hoffmann,  a  Professor  in  the  University 
nl  Warsaw,  has  discovered  a  new  apparatus  for  swim¬ 
ming.  It  consists  of  a  copper  jack  with  linen  fastenings 
on  the  tret,  giving  resemblance  to  those  of  a  fowl  swim¬ 
ming.  With  the  assistance  of  this  machine  the  most 
inexperienced  can  save  themselves  in  the  most  rapid  j 
torrents.  It  cannot  but  be  of  great  utility  in  cases  of 
shipwreck,  and  in  the  removal  of  troops  from  one  side 
of  a  river  to  the  other.  The  result  of  experiments 
proves  that  120  steps  can  be  made  by  a  person  using 
it  in  a  minute. 

Seals. —Seals  were  formerly  worn  fastened  to 
a  riband,  and  tied  about  the  wrist :  and  a  similar  custom 
prevailed  w ith  miniatures,  for  in  The  Newe.s ,  No.  8,  Jan. 
21,  loOl-L  we  have,  as  lost,  a  gold  enamelled  bracelet, 
with  a  small  blue  picture-case  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  following  was  written  on  the  hack  of  a  10/. 
Bank  of  England  note,  which,  among  others,  was  re-  j 
Vriveil  by  a  tradesman  in  Oxford-street  last  week,  and  ] 
may  sen  e  as  a  monitor  to  other  prodigals  of  the  present 
day  -“Let  those  into  whose  hands  this  note  may  pass 
sympathise  with  him  from  whom  it  is  just  going;  it  is 
the  out  cf  N.000/-  which,  in  the  short  periud  of  two 
J'ca-s,  his  foliy  has  dissipated  ;  but  he  will  severely 
suffer,  and  shortly  too.” 

I'n  17/li  a  hill  was  introduced  for  the  better 
watching  of  the  Metropolis,  to  effect  which  object,  one 
clause  went  to  propose  that  the  watchmen  should  be 
compelled  to  sleep  by  day.  Lord  Nugent,  with  admira¬ 
ble  hum ow.  got  up  and  desired  that  “lie  might  beper- 
sonathj  li'ictnded  in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  being 
frequently  so  tormented  with  the  gout,  as  to  be  unable 
to  sleep  either  by  day  or  night,” 

For  the  Benefit  op  the  Unpolished The 
following  notice  is  exhibited  in  a  shop  window  at  Brigh¬ 
ton  -.—Reading,  Writing ,  Arithmetic ,  &e.  taught  by 

- ■  No.—, - street,  House  Agent ,  Stationer , 

Bookseller,  &e.  Blacking  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
Evening  School  on  the  lowest  terms. — Had  we  a  child 
to  be, educated,  we  should  indubitably  send  him  to  this 
*  learned  Theban,” 


Remarkable  Instance  of  Animal  Vitality. 
— Among  the  woods  imported  into  this  country,  for  ve¬ 
neering  and  other  ornaments  of  furniture,  one  of  the  dri¬ 
est,  hardest,  and  most  beautiful,  is  the  zebra  wood.  I11 
December  last,  in  adzing  the  edges  of  an  inside  plank 
of  this  tree,  aholit  two  inches  within  the  edge  of  the 
plank,  a  species  of  Cerambyx  was  dicoveretl.  Its  posi¬ 
tion  was  longitudinal  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  ;  and 
the  sides  of  the  cavity  containing  it  were  smooth.  The 
wood  itself  was  perfectly  dry,  and  had  been  brought  to 
the  saw-mili,  near  Stratford,  in  Essex,  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Docks,  where  it  had  probably  lain  many  years. 
On  the  31st  of  December  the  specimen  was  carried  to 
that  able  naturalist,  Mr.  Clift,  College  of  Surgeons;  it 
was  then  in  a  torpid  state,  and  apparently  dead;  but  on 
that  gentleman’s  bringing  it  near  the  fire,  it  recovered 
itsvivacily,  and  ate  brown  sugar  very  greedily.  Being 
placed  in  a  warm  situation,  it  lived  till  the  15th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  taking  very  little  nourishment  except  milk  or  wa¬ 
ter.  There  was  another  specimen  in  the  same  log  of 
wood,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  teeth  of  the  saw. 
Tlie  animal  thus  remarkably  found  and  revived  in  our 
climate,  is  two  inches  long.  The  colour  darker  than  a 
cinnamon  brown;  and  what,  considering  his  habitat, 
was  the  most  wonderful,  his  head  was  armed  with  two 
delicate  feelers,  twice  the  length  of  his  body.  Ilow 
these  tender  filaments  were  disposed  in  the  hard  wood 
puzzles  conjecture  :  while  alive,  it  usually  carried  these 
autentice  over  its  back,  but  occasionally  brought 
them  forward.  Having  ten  joints  in  each,  it  had 
the  power  of  folding  them  on  its  body. — Some  of 
our  readers  may,  perhaps,  remember  an  instance  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  present,  and  which  also  originated 
under  very  singular  circumstances.  A  clerk  in  one  of 
the  courts  at  Guildhall  had  been  often  staggered,  if  not 
frightened,  during  his  labours,  by  the  sound  of  some¬ 
thing  like  what  superstition  has  named  the  death-match 
too  near  his  desk  to  bode  any  good  to  him.  The  old 
desk  had  been  a  court  appendage  for  a  number  of  years: 
and  our  clerk’s  astonishment  may  be  surmised,  when 
one  day,  his  attention  being  peculiarly  attracted  by  the 
ticking  noise,  he  first  saw  a  minute  hole  perforated  to 
the  surface  from  the  inner  wood,  and  soon  after  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  insect  instrument  by  which  this  operation 
was  performed,  protruded.  Witbhis  penknife  lie  care¬ 
fully  enlarged  the  orifice,  and  dug  out  an  animal  resem¬ 
bling  the  Cerambvx  of  the  zebra  wood,  but  of  brilliant 
colours  and  smaller  dimensions.  This  specimen  was 
presented  to  Sir  J.  Banks,  and  is,  we  presume,  still  in 
the  collection  left  by  him.  The  desk  wasof  American  oak. 

The  Best  of  Frolics. — The  profligate  Duke 

of  Wharton  being  one  day  in  company  with  Swift,  re¬ 
counted  several  extravagances  he  had  run  through.— 
Swift  kindly  observed  to  him,  “You  have  had  your 
frolics,  my  lord,  let  ine  recommend  one  more  to  you;  | 
take  a  frolic  to  be  virtuous;  take  my  word  for  it,  that 
one  will  do  you  more  honour,  than  all  the  other  frolics  of 
your  whole  life.” 

Swedish  Children.— Mr.  M’Donalil,  in  his 
Travels  through  Sweden,  says :  “  Young  children,  from 
the  age  of  one  to  that  of  eighteen  months,  are  wrapped 
up  in  bandages,  like  cylindrical  wicker  baskets  ;  which 
are  contrived  so  as  to  keep  their  bodies  straight,  with¬ 
out  interfering  much  with  their  growth.  I  hey  are  sus- 
pended  from  pegs  in  tlie  wail?  o\  laid  in  any  convenient 
part  of  the  room,  without  much  nicety,  where  they  exist 
in  great  silence  and  much  good  humour.  I  have  not 
heard  the  cries  of  a  child  since  I  came  to  Sweden. 


A  do<r  having  been  run  over  by  a  carnage, 
d  his  leg  broken,  and  a  humane  surgeon  passing,  had 
e  animal  brought  home,  set  his  leg,  and  having  cured 
5  patient,  discharged  him,— aware  that  he  would 
turn  to  his  old  master:  the  dog,  whenever  he  met 
B  surgeon  afterwards,  never  failed  to  recognize  him, 
waging  his  tail,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.— 
ie  day  a  violent  barking  was  heard  at  the  surgeon’s 
or  which  was  found  to  be  occasioned  by  this  dog,  who 
anneared  was  striving  to  procure  admittance  for  ano- 
J  ’doir.  who  had  just  had  his  leg  broken  ! 


pifscellarn'es. 


Cotton.—- 1  his  beautiful  fabric,  says  a  late 
elegant  writer,  seems  destined  to  become  the  Ho 
th.ng  of  the  whole  world.  Scarcefj  known  or' 


thought  of  half  a  century  ago,  it  is  now  the  stanle" 
manufacture  of  Burope,  and  the  prominent  branch 


:  ?'  British  industry,  'in  our 


important  an  article,  that  it  furnishes^  haTf  of 
all  tbe  British  exports  ;  which, however,  is  scarcely 
equal  to  half  of  its  home  consumption.  The  great 
centre  of  the  cotton  manufactory  is  Manchester, 
and  the  grand  emporium  of  the  raw  commodity  is 
Liverpool.  These  great  towns  have  been  called 
the  two  eyes  of  Lancashire,  and  they  may  be  called 
the  two  eyes  of  British  trade.  This  single  article 
constitutes  more  than  one-half  of  the  trade  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  which  is  more  than  one-fi  fth  of  that  of  the 
whole  empire.  There  are  at  Liverpool  no  less 
than  eighty-four  cotton  brokers,  or  houses  wholly 
employed  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cotton,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  merchants,  exporters  and  importers. 

A  Valuable  Curiosity. — It,  is  stated  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  that  Mr.  Rich,  Consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Valencia,  lias  obtained  possessiou  of 
the  original  mauuscript  of  Columbus’s  account  of  his 
First  Voyage  to  America.  This  is  worth  all  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Herculaneum;  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  world  it  will  be  a  most  interesting  document.  Mr. 
Rich  resides  not  far  fro^n  the  port  from  which  the  illus¬ 
trious  navigator  took  His  departure,  on  his  first  voyage 
of  discovery.  The  manuscript,  it  is  said,  will  be  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  in  the  Spanish  and  English  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  original  deposited  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  at  VVashington. — American  Paper. 

Mr.  Oldys. — The  historian  Oldys  having- been 
for  several  years  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  had  contracted 
such  habits  and  connexions,  that  when  he  was  at  length 
enlarged,  he  made  it  a  frequent  practice  to  spend  his 
evenings  there,  and  lodge  with  some  friends  all  night. — 
Knocking  at  the  gate  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  one  night  ra¬ 
ther  late,  the  keeper  reprimanded  him  for  giving  him 
such  constant  trouble,  adding,  that  though  he  had  a 
great  regard  for  him,  yet  if  be  kept  such  hours  in  future, 
he  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  locking  him  out. 

Jewish  Year. — The  following  is  'an  acccmnt 
of  lire  Jewish  New  Year,  which  takes  place  early  ill 
September  (or  Tisri),  and  has  (lately)  been  the  causeof 
the  non-attendance  of  Jews  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  &c. 

The  Jews  believe  that  God  created  the  world  in  Sep¬ 
tember  (or  Tisri),  and  that,  at  the  revolution  of  the 
same  time  yearly,  he  sitteth  in  judgment,  and  out  of 
the  hook  taketh  reckoning  of  every  man’s  life,  and  pro¬ 
nounces  sentence  accordingly.  That  day,  which  their 
great  Sanhedrim  ordained  the  new  year’s  festival,  God 
received  intefigence  by  his  angels,  as  it  is  written  in 
Daniel.  All  things  provided  iu  the  most  solemn  manner, 
the  three  books  are  opened — one  of  the  most  wicked, 
wiio  are  registered  in  the  Book  of  Death  ;  the  second 
of  the  just,  who  are  enrolled  in  the  Book  of  Life;  and 
the  third,  of  the  mean  sort  whose  judgment  is  deferred 
until  the  day  of  reconciliation  '(the  10th  of  Tisri)  ;  that 
if,  in  the  mean  time,  they  repent,  and  their  good  ex¬ 
ceed  their  evil,  they  are  entered  in  the  Book  of  Life; 
if  otherwise,  in  the  Book  of  Deatlu  In  the  morning 
and  evening  they  sound  a  trumpet,  made  of  a  raufs 
horn,  to  warn  them  of  the  judgment.  The  day  before, 
they  rise  soon  in  the  morning,  to  repeat  their  prayers 
for  remission ;  and  when  they  have  done  is  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  tliey  go  to  the  graves,  to  testify  that  if  God  does 
not  pardon  them,  they  are  like  to  the  dead,  and  praying 
;  that  lie  will  pity  them,  and  there  they  give  large  alms. 
In  the  afternoon  they  shave,  adorn,  and  buthe  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  may  be  pure  the  next  day.  They  begin 
this  feast  with  a  cup  of  wine  and  new  year’s  salutations, 
and  o<h  their  tables,  have  a  ram’s  harm — in  remembrance 
of  the  ram  which  was  offered  in  Isaac’s  stead.  Fish 
they  eat,  to  signify  the  multiplication  of  their  good  j 
works,  and  make  themselves  merry  in  assurance  of  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins  :  and  after  meat  they  resort  to 
some  bridge,  to  hurl  their  sins  into  the  water, — as  it  is 
written, “  He  shall  cast  all  our  sins  into  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.”  At  night,  they  renew  their  cheer,  and  end 
this  feast.  From  this  day  to  tbe  tenth  day  is  a  time  of 
penance  or  lent.  The  Jewish  year  is  a  lunar  year, 
consisting,  in  common  years,  of  12  months,  but  of  13  in 
cmbolismie  years.  The  names  of  tbe  months  are — 
Tisri,  Murchesvan,  Cisleu,  Tebeth,  Schebeth,  Adar, 
Vender,  in  the  ernbolismac  year — Nisan,  Icar,  Sivan, 
Thamuz,  Ah.  and  Elut.  They  compute  the  beginning 
i  of  tlie  year  from  Tisri;  all  their  bills  and  bonds,  and  all 
other  civil  acts  and  contracts,  are  still  dated,  among 
them,  according  to  the  same  computation  ;  likewise  all 
their  jubilees  and  sabbatical  years. 

Tbe  celebrated  Hadyn  composed  from  bis  18th 
to  his  TSd  year,  llSovertures ;  16S  pieces  for  the  viola  di 
Gamba;  20  divertisements  for  various  instruments; 

3  marches,  2*4)  trios,  6  violin  solos,  15  eencertos  for  dif¬ 
ferent  instruments,  30  services,  S3  quartetts,  60  sonatas, 
42  duets,  SGerman  puppet-operas  (a  perfoim&nce  which 
the  Empress  M  -ria  Theresa  was  much  attached  to), 

5  oratorios,  366  Scotch  airs,  and  400  m.nnets  and 
waltzes.  He  was  born  in  1730,  and  died  May,  1809. 


According  to  a  Statistical  Chart,  published  in 
a  Neapolitan  journal,  tbe  universal  population  of  the 
globe  is  632  millions,  thus  subdivided— 172  millions  in 
Europe ;  330  millions  in  Asia;  70  miliums  ni  Africa, 


40  millions  in  America;  and  20  millions  in  the  other 
parts. 


one 
euce 

between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory  ?”  _  “  Please  > our  “'“j6.*” 
ty,  replied  the  minister, I  conceive  the  di  eie 
merely  nominal— the  Tories  are  Whigs  when  they  want 
places,  and  the  Whigs  are  Tories  when  they  ia  g 
,  them.” 

Hollinshed  says  that  the  best  wine  was  to  ® 
found  in  monasteries,  for  “that  the  mere  iau 

have  thought  his  soul  would  go  straightway  °  ,,  ’ 

if  he  should  serve  monks  witli  other  than  t  ie  i  •  _ 


Bonaparte's  Religious  Opinions. — ( From 
Las  Cakes' S  Journal.) — The  Emperor,  after  having 
spoken  for  sditie  tiirte  with  warihlh  arid  animation, 
shift,— “  Every  thing’proclaims- the  oxisteitceof  a  God  ; 
that  cannot  be  questioned;  but  all  oitK  religions  are 
evidently  the  work  of  men.  Why  arte’ there  so  many? 
Why  has  ours  not  always  existed  ?  Why  does  it  edn- 
#lder  itself  exclusively  the  right' One  ?  VVliat  becdtntes, 
in  that  case,  of  all  the  virtuous  men  who  hrtve  gone 
before  us?  Why  do  these  religions  revile,  oppose, 
and  exterminate  one  another  ?  Why  has  this  been  the 
case  ever  and  every  where?  Because  men  are  ever 
men;  because  priests  have  ever  and  every  where  in¬ 
troduced  fraud  and  falsehood.  However,  as  soon  as  1 
had  power  1  immediately  re-established  religion.  I 
made  it  the  groundwork  and  foundation  upon  w  hich  I 
built.  I  considered  it  as  the  support  of  sound  principles 
and  good  iiioivpitv,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  pra'ctice. — 
Besides,  such  is  the  restlessness  of  man,  that  his  mind 
requires  that  somethin g  undefined  and  marvelous  which  I 
religion  often! ;  and  it- is  better  for  him  to  find  it  llief'e,  . 
loan  l*o  seek  it  of  Caglios.tro,  of  Mademoiselle  Lenor- 
ihtvnd,  or  of  the  other  soothsayers  and  impostors.” — 
Somebody  having  yen  til  red  to  sav  to  him,  tllat  he  might 
possibly  incite  end  Heroine  devout,  tbe  Emperor  answered 
With  all  air  of  conviction,  that  he  feared  not,  and  that 
k  was  with  regret  he  said  it;  for  it  was,  no  doubt;  a 
great  source  of  consolation  ;  but  that  his  incredulity  did 
not  proceed  from  perverseness  or  from  liceutiotisness  of 
puna,,  but  from  the  strength  of  reason.  “  Yet,”  added 
he,  “  no  man  can  answer  for  what  will  happen,  par- 
(ieijlarly  in  his  last  moments.  At  present  I  certainly 
believe  that  I  shall  die  without  a  confessor;  and  yet 
there  is  such  a  one  (pointing  to  one  of  us)  who  wil1, 
perhaps,  receive  my  confession.  I  arti  assuredly  very 
rar  /Vbm  being' an  albeisg  but  I  cannot  believe  all  tllat  ! 
1  atn  Uiught  iu  spite  of  my  reason,  without  being"  false 
atld'an  hypocrite.  When  I  became  Emperor,  and  par-  I 
titeulaWy  after  my  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  every 
effort  was  mode  to  induce  me  to  go  with  great  pomp, 
according  to  tlm  custom  of  the  Kings  of  France,  to  take 
the  sacrament  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  i  but  this 
I  positively  refused  to  do:  I  did  not  believe  in  the  act 
^•efficiently  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it,  and  yet  I  be¬ 
lieved  too  much  iu  it  to  expose  myself  to  commit  a 
profanation.” 

At  a  recent  meeting-  at  Edinburg1!!  of  the  Wer¬ 
nerian  Society,  a  stuffed  specimen,  and  a  skeleton  of  the 
Dug  oil  g  were  produced  to  the  Society.  This  animal  is 
of  the  whale  tribe,  inhabiting  the  seas  about  Java.  It 
wants  the  blow-hole  of  the  whale.  The  anterior  part 
I  of  the  skeleton  lias  much  resemblance  to  that  of  quadru¬ 
peds.  The  head  exhibited  many  peculiarities.  It  has 
large  mamma;  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  It  fre¬ 
quently  raises  itself  out  of  the  water;  and  its  round  face 
together  with  the  mamma;  have  given  rise  to  the  fable 
of  the  mermaid. 

The  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  depart¬ 
ment  of  surgery,  lias  given  as  a  prize  subject,  “To 
determine  by  observation,  experience  and  reason, 
what  is  the  preferable  mode  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  penetrating  Ihe  breast.”  The  treatise  to 
be  written  in  Latin  or  French,  before  the  1st  of 
June.  1824*.  Tbe  prize  is  a  gold medal  of  the  value 
of  1000  francs. 

Growth  of  London. — ( From  the  Percy  His - 
tor  test.)’—  Politicians  arid  legislators  have  at  various 
times  expressed  considerable  uneasiness  and  alarm  at 
the  growth  of  the  metropolis.— It  has,  notwithstanding, 
still  continued  advancing,  amidst  all  impediments  and  t 
obstructions,  to  a  most  gigantic  size.  Conjecture  even  ! 
dares  not  affix  its  limits ;  for  every  succeeding  year  we 
see  some  w  aste  ground  in  the  suburbs  reclaimed  and  , 
covered  with  dwellings,  some  little  village,  or  hamlet  ! 
in  the  suburns  united  by  a  continuous  street  to  the  me. 
tpopobs,  until  what  once,  and  that  at  no  remote  period, 
was  London  and  its  environs,  is  now  one  great  compact 
cify,--g  ung  far  to  verify  the  prediction  of  James  the  ! 
First,  that.  “  England  will  shortly  be  London,  and  Lon¬ 
don  England.”— -It  appears  by  tiie  census  of  1821,  that 
London,  including  the  borough  of  Southwark,  contained 
the  vast  number  of  1(51,905  houses,  and  that  3437  other 
hous'eS  Were  then  building,  and  when  we  consider  that 
eVery  month  brings  a  large  addition,  it  probably  would 
not  be  too  much  to  estimate  the  metropolis  as  at  present 
containing  170,000  houses ;  nor  are  its  limits  likely  to 
stop  here,  but  to  be  extended  considerably  in  succeed- 
ing  ages. 

When  the  English  were  good  Catholics,  they  } 
usually  drank  the  Pope’s  health  in  a  full  glassevery  day 
after  dinner — au  bonpere ,  whence  the  word  bumper. 

Sham  Capons  and  Hams. — The  ingenuity  of  . 
the  Chinese  is  too  often  exercised  tor  the  purpose  of! 
fraud.  Sometimes  you  will  buy  a  capon,  as  you  think, 
of  a  Chinese,  but  find  you  have  the  skin  of  the  bird  only, 
which  has  been  so  ingeniously  filled,  that  the  deception 
is  not  discovered  until  it  is  prepared  for  being  dressed. 

The  Chinese  also  make  counterfeit  hams.  These  are 
made  of  pieces  of  wood  cut  in  the  form  of  a  ham,  and 
coated  over  with  a  certain  kind  of  earth,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  hog’s  skin :  and  the  whole  is  so  ingeniously 
prepared,  th  . t  a  knife  is  necessary  to  detect  the  fraud. 

A  gentleman  travelling  in  China  some  few  years  ago, 
purchased  some  chickens,  the  feathers  of  which  were 
curiously  curled.  Ill  a  few  days  time  he  observed  the 
fealhers  straight,  and  that  the  chickens  were  of  the 
most  common  sort.  The  Chinese  had  curled  the  feathers 
like  a  wig,  a  little  before  he  sold  the  brood. 

An  Irish  Witness. — A  number  of  Irish  la¬ 
bourers  were  tried  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  on  Tues-j 
day,  for  riot  and  assault.  Six  of  them  were  found 
guilty.  On  the  trial  G.  Hebert,  a  witness  for  the  pro¬ 
secution,  said — “When  attacked  by  the  men  at  the 
bar,  I  was  alone  by  myself,  and  I’ve  a  witness  will 
prove  it.  He  had  nothing  by  Jasus  in  his  hand  but  his 
fist,  and  that  was  in  his  pocket.  The  defendants  were 
!  <'d]  hallooing  ‘Huzza  for  the  Ardras  boys,  and  down 
with  the  Newcastle  men.’  He  had  no  party  but  him¬ 
self  at  the  time.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
I  was  dead  for  a  fortnight,  he  was  so  sadly  kilt  /” 


The  King’s  Acceptance  of  Relics  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender. — We  have  noticed  the  respect  that  his  Majesty 
bears  to  everv  thing  relative  to  the  Royal  Family  of  the 
H  ouse  of  Stuart.  The  King  has  many  relics  of  them, 
and  to  these  he  has  now  to  add  another,  presented  by  a  lady 
of  this  city  upon  the  recent  royal  visit.  We  are  forbid  to  men¬ 
tion  the  lady’s  name,  who  belongs  to  a  highly  respectable 
family,  and  has  been  alluded  to  in  works  connected  with  the 
events  of  1745.  The  Prince  Leopold  was  presented  with 
a  ring  that  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  bv  the  same 
lady,  when  he  visited  Edinburgh.  His  Majesty  wished 
to  obtain  a  dirk  that  had  belonged  to  Prince  Charles,  but 
the  Chieftain  in  whose  possession  it  was,  having  declined  to 
part  with  it,  (as  we  have  heard,)  the  lady  alluded  to  declared 
her  intention  to  present  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  which  had  | 
j  belonged  to  “the  'Prince,  to  his  Majesty,  if  he  visited 
Scotland.  These  relics  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  to  be  presented  by  him,  tilong  with  the  ( 
gift  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Silver  Cross.  The  King  re¬ 
ceived  them  most  graciously,  and  desired  his  warmest 
thanks  to  be  conveyed  to  the  lady,  with  the  ex- 
pressions  of  his  regard  for  every  remembrance  of 
the  “  unfortunate  Chevalier,”  as  he  called  him.  At  the 
Drawing-room,  and  the  Ball,  the  King  took  particular  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Lady,  and  always  speaks  of  her  present  in  a 
manner  which  shews  his  esteem  for  the  donor,  and  the  high 
value  he  sets  on  the  gift.  The  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  are 
of  the  finest  silver ;  their  handles  are  richly  embossed  with 
the  thistle,  and  the  ends  of  them  are  adorned  with  the  rose. 
1'he  letters  C.  S.  are  shortly  and  conspicuously  marked  on 
them.  They  were  manufactured  in  Holland,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  impressed  with  the  Dutch  plate  stamp.  They  ' 
were  contained  in  an  old  case,  which  the  lady  intended  to 
have  replaced  with  a  modern  one  of  Morocco  leather,  but 
his  Majesty’s  good  taste  preferred  their  ancient  garb. — « 
Edinburgh  Observer. 

Vestris,  who  was  made  a  fool  of  here,  was,  by  the 
j  Parisians,  styled  Dieu  de  la  danse.  His  most  famous  atti- 
!  tude  was  standing  on  one  foot  for  a  long  time,  with  the  other 
leg  extended  horizontally.  This  gave  rise  to  a  portrait  of  | 
him,  with  a  goose  also  on  one  leg,  its  common  attitude. — 
The  younger  Vestris  being  sent  to  the  Prison  of  the  Hotel 
de  Force,  for  some  misconduct,  exclaimed,  “  Alas  !  this  is 
the  first  squabble  of  OUR  house  with  the  House  of  Bourbon.” 
He  subsequently  threatened  to  quit  Paris  ;  but,  as  a  contem¬ 
porary  journalist  expresses  it,  on  “  a  day  ever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  Opera ,”  was  prevailed  on  to  remain. 

i  The  following  literary  morceau  is  a  literal  copy  of  a  note 
transmitted  to  Mr.  — — ,  .in  reference  to  a  servant’s  situa¬ 
tion  : — “  Apriel  4th  1823. — Mr. -  If  you  place  to  in¬ 
form  Mrs. - to  shute  here  shelph  with  a  sarvant  As  I  have 

ingaicht  in  a  Nother  place  where  the  wighis  will  answer 
better.” — Liverpool  Courier, 

George  Rooke  sailed  as  a  volunteer  with  Lord  Mus- 
kerry  to  Newfoundland.  The  young  sailor  was  sadly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  lying,  for  which  he  was  reproved  by  the  Noble 
Lord.  “  I  can’t  help  it,”  said  Rooke.  “  Poh !”  says  my 
Lord,  “  it  may  be  done  by  degrees — suppose  you  wer*  to 
begin  uttering  one  truth  to-dav.” 

i  A  wealthy  cowkeeper,  hearing  that  a  house  had  failed  in 
j  which  he  had  placed  a  large  sum  of  money,  told  a  friend  in 
I  his  distress,  “  that  he  should  now  be  reduced  to  live  quite 
j  like  a  private  gentleman." 

A  Baronet^  who  promises  to  attain  a  high  rank  among  the 
girouettes  of  his  age,  once  solicited  from  Lord  Liverpool 
the  privilege  of  nominating  to  an  office  of  some  importance, 
hinting,  at  the  same  time,  how  necessary  it  was,  at  that 
particular  juncture,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government. 
His  Lordship  coolly  answered,  that  had  the  Baronet  re- 
com mended  to  him  any  person  as  worthy  of  filling  the 
office  his  recommendation  would  have  had  every  attention 
paid  to  it ;  but  that  he  was  greatly  mistaken,  if  he  thpught 
the  Government  was  to  be  supported  by  entrusting  the  no¬ 
mination  of  its  officers  to  speculating  politicians,  or  needy 
adventurers.  The  Baronet,,  in  his  hours  of  conviviality, 
protests,  that  he  could  forgive  the  refusal ;  but  the  manner  ot 
it,  he  never  will. — Percy  Anecdotes. 

j  Some  one  writing  against  gravity,  says,  “the  gravest  beast 
is  an  ass  ;  the  gravest  bird  is  an  owl  ;  the  gravest  fish  is  an 
I  oyster  ;  and  the  gravest  man  is  a  fool.” 

In  the  list  of  Subscribers  to  “  Keith's  History  of  the 
affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,”  published  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1734,  there  occurs,  amongst  the  names  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  kingdom, 
that  of  “  Robt.  Macgregor,  alias  Rob  Roy.”  It  would 
thus  appear  that  this  well-known  freebooter  was  at  one  period 
of  his  life  possessed  of  a  degree  of  literary  taste  and  know- 

lorl  rte» 


How  to  Escape  the  Torture.— Several  soldiers  "< 
Montgomery  s  Highland  Regiment  were  taken  prisoners  b 
the  American  Indians.  Allan  MacPHERSON,  one  ( 
them,  witnessing  the  miserable  fate  of  his  fellows,  who  ha 
been  tortured  to  death  bv  the  Indians,  and  seeing  them  pr< 
paring  to  commence  the  same  operations  upon  himself,  mat 
signs  that  he  had  something  to  communicate.  An  mte 
preter  was  brought.  Macpiierson  told  them,  that  prt 
vided  his  life  was  spared  for  a  few  minutes,  he  would  con 
municate  the  secret  of  an  extraordinary  medicine,  which, 
applied  to  the  skin,  would  cause  it  to  resist  the  stronge 
blow  of  a  tomahawk  or  sword,  and  that  if  they  would  allow  hi 
togo  to  the  woods  with  aguard,to  collect  the  plants  proper  forth 
medicine,  he  would  prepare  it,  and  allow  the  experiment  to  l1 
tried  on  his  own  neck  by  the  strongest  and  most  expert  warrii 
amongst  them.  This  story  easily  gained  upon  the  supei 
stitious  credulity  of  the  Indians,  and  the  request  of  tl 
Highlander  was  immediately  complied  with.  Being  se 
into  the  woods,  he  soon  returned  with  such  plants  as  l< 
chose  to  pick  up.  Having  boiled  these  herbs,  he  rul 
bed  his  neck  with  their  juice,  and  laying  his  head  on  a  log  - 
wood,  desired  the  strongest  man  among  them  to  strike  at  h 
neck  with  his  tomahawk,  when  he  would  find  that  he  could  n 
make  the  smallest  impression  !  An  Indian,  levelling  a  bio 
with  all  his  might,  cut  with  such  force,  that  the  head  fle 
off  to  the  distance  of  several  yards.  The  Indians  were  fix« 
in  amazement  at  their  own  credulity,  and  the  address  wii 
which  the  prisoner  had  escaped  the  lingering  dea^h  prepart 
for  him:  but  instead  of  being  enraged  at  this  escape  of  the 
victim,  they  were  so  pleased  with  his  ingenuity,  that  the 
refrained  fronuinflicting  further  cruelties  on  the  remainder  i 
the  prisoners. —  Colonel  Stewart's  Sketches. 

General -  was  one  of  the  parvenus,  lifted,  by  tl 

French  Revolution,  from  obscurity — his  father  having  he 
the  situation  of  Swiss,  or  porter,  to  Louis  XVI.  Win, 
appointed  by  Buonaparte  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
Russia,  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  in  society  ai 
at  Court,  of  his  estates  and  possessions  in  Languede 
Champagne,  &c.  &a  ;  upon  which  a  very  witty  and  bea 
tiful  lady,  the  Countess  Valerien  Zooboff,  said  to  iiii 
with  great  naivete  “  Languedoc,  Champagne  !  mon  oh 
General,  ct  moi  je  vous  croyois  toujours  Suisse .” 

A  Gentleman  at  the  table  of  the  great  Conde,  havii 
related  several  wonderful  stories  of  a  King  of  Prussia,  1 
Highness  requested  him  to  continue  his  recital  of  the  life 
so  great  a  man  ;  but  the  Gentleman  perceiving  the  servar 
had  begun  to  clear  the  table  during  his  narrative,  in  order 
regain  his  lost  time,  replied,  “  This  Prince  died  suddenly 

Seneca  relates  of  one  Canius  Julius,  that  he  w 
playing,  at  chess  when  the  Centurion,  who  led  a  troop 
condemned  men  to  death,  commanded  him  also  to  join  the 
Having  scarcely  finished  his  game,  he  counted  his  m« 
and  said  to  the  person  with  whom  he  played,  “  Bewai 
when  I  am  dead,  that  thou  beliest  me  not,  and  say  th 
hast  won  the  game.”  Then  bowing  to  the  Centuric 
he  said,  “  Bear  me  witness  that  I  have  the  advantage 
one.” 

According  to  Holinslied,  the  following  ordinance 
punishing  seamen,  was  issued  by  Richard  Cceur 
Lion  : — “  If  any  man  be  taken  with  theft  or  picke 
and  thereof  convicted,  he  shall  have  his  head  polli 
and  hot  pitch  poured  upon  his  pate,  and  upon  that  ti 
feathers  of  some  pillow  or  cushion  shaken  aloft,  that  , 
may  thereby  be  known  for  a  thief,  and  at  the  next  i 
rival  of  the  ships  to  any  land,  be  put  forth  of  the  cor 
pany  to  seek  his  adventures,  without  all  hope  of  ret™ 
unto  his  fellows.” 

An  eminent  Grocery  Company  in  Dublin  announce 
the  newspapers  of  that  city,  that  they  have  whiskey  on  t 
which  was  drank  by  his  Majesty  while  in  Ireland. 

f  When  Norway  was  invaded  by  the  Swedes,  in  the  y 
1716,  an  officer  who  commanded  a  fortified  place  on 
frontiers,  was  waiting  with  great  distress  and  anxiety, 
succours  from  Denmark,  which  by  some  accident  were 
layed  ;  his  distress  and  danger  were  soon  known,  and  bef 
1  his  reinforcement  arrived  from  Denmark,  he  was  agreear 
surprised  by  a  body  of  300  grey-headed  farmers,  each  havi 
a  complete  set  of  military  accoutrements,  and  three  weel 
provision  in  his  knapsack,  who  offered  him  their  servt 
in  this  laconic  address:  “  Good  day,  father.  We  hear  ti 
vou  have  got  some  unwelcome  guests  that  you  want  to  I 
rid  of;  if  you  are  willing  to  make  use  of  us,  tell  us  what  i 
must  do,  and  you  shall  find  that  we  are  men.”  The  oi  l 
was  thankfully  accepted  ;  an  officer  was  appointed  to  colj 
mand  the  volunteers,  and,  at  their  own  request,  they  < 
fended  a  pass  erf  great  importance,  where  they  repulsed  ;j 
numerous  body  of  the  Swedes,  killing  more  than  two  hi  ! 

SwitboX-K  lots  Of*  man.  II 


Libel. — In  the  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  those 

halcyon  days,  to  which  every  Englishman  affects  to  look  up’ 
with  rapture,  the  punishment  for  libel  was  the  loss  of  the 
right  hand  to  the  libeller.  A  Mr.  Page,  who  had  presumed 
to  write  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  Queen’s  marriage' 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  prosecuted  for,  and  convicted* 
of,  libelling  her  Majesty,  and  suffered  the  punishment.- 
When  on  the  scaffold,  he  made  the  following  manly 
and  spirited  speech  : — “  Fellow  Countrymen — I  am! 
come  here  to  receive  the  law,  according  to  my  judg¬ 
ment,  and  thank  the  God  of  all,  and  of  this  I  take  God  to’ 
witness  (who  knoweth  the  hearts  of  men)  that  as  I  am  sorry 
I  have  offended  her  Majesty,  so  did  I  never  mean  harm  td’ 
her  Majesty’s  person,  crown  or  dignity;  but  have  been  a? 
true  a  subject  (as  any  was  in  England)  to  the  best  of  ra/ 
ability,  excepting  none.”  Then  holding  up  his  right  hand,- 
he  said,  “  This  hand  did  I  put  to  the  plough,  and  got  irty' 
living  at  it  many  years.  If  it  would  have  pleased  her' 
Highness  to  have  taken  my  left  hand,  or  my  life,  she  had 
dealt  more  favourably  with  me,  for  now  I  have  no  mean? 
to  live ;  but  God,  who  is  the  father  of  us  all,  will  provide1 
for  me.  I  beseech  you,  go?d  people,  to  pray  for  me,  that 
I  may  take  my  punishment  patiently.” — He  then  laid  hi? 
hand  upon  the  block,  and  prayed  the  executioner  to  dispatch1 
quickly.  At  two  blows  hi*  hand  was  taken  off;  when,  lift¬ 
ing  up  his  bleeding  arm,  and  pointing  to  the  block,  he  said- 
to  the  bye-standers,  “  See,  I  have  left  there  a  true  English-' 
man’s  hand and  then  went  from  the  scaffold  stoutly,  and 
with  great  courage.  What  would  be  said  to  such  a  punish-*- 
meut  in  the  present  day  ? 

At  the  entrance  of  Isabel  of  Bavaria  into  Paris,  wife 
of  Charles  VI.,  a  Bavarian  fastened  a  rope  from  the  lop 
of  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame,  to  one  of  the  houses  within 
the  'Change  Brige  f  he  descended,  dancing  upon  the  rope, 
with  a  lighted  flambeau  in  each  hand  ;  he  passed  between  the 
blue  taffety  curtains,  ornamented  with  large  golden  fleurs- 
de-lis,  which  covered  the  bridge;  he  fixed  a  Crown  upon 
Isabel’s  head,  and  re-ascended  upon  his  rope  into  the  air. 
The  chronicle  adds,  as  this  was  done  in  the  night,  he  was 
seen  in  all  parts  of  Paris  and  its  environs* 


In  the  Island  of  Borneo,  the  inhabitants  know  little  of 
medicine ;  and,  however  desperate  the  case  of  a  patient  is, 
bleeding  is  considered  by  them  a  circumstance  of  a  most 
alarming  nature.  Capt.  Beckman,  who  was  once  under 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  operation,  says,  “  one  day 
being  indisposed,  I  ordered  the  surgeon  to  bleed  me  ;  Cay 
Deponatte,  a  native,  with  several  others  being  in  the 
room,  and  strangers  to  the  operation,  were  in  great  amaze¬ 
ment  to  know  what  we  were  about,  till  at  length  the  vein 
being  opened,  they  saw  the  blood  gush  out  ;  on  this  they 
were  so  frightened,  that  they  immediately  ran  out  of  the 
room,  crying  out  ‘  Oran,  gela  attee,’  that  is,  the  man’s 
heart  or  mind  is  foolish ;  after  which  they  told  ns,  that  we 
let  out  our  very  souls  and  lives  willingly.  To  this  I  replied, 
that  their  diet  being  mean,  and  their  drink  only  water,  they 
had  no  occasion  for  bleeding,  but  that  we,  who  drank  so 
much  wine  and  punch,  and  fed  upon  flesh,  which  rendered 
the  blood  hot  and  rich,  were  absolutely  obliged  to  resort  to 
that  operation  to  prevent  illness.  Cay  Deponattee  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  I  think  that  shows  you  to  be  still  greater  fools  in 
putting  yourselves  t©  such  expensive  charges,  on  purpose  to 
receive  pain  for  it.’  This  was  certainly  a  very  just  obser¬ 
vation,  and  fully  evinced  that,  if  tliey  wanted  faitli  in  the 
utility  of  this  expedient,  they  were  not  defective  in  natural 
|  understanding.” 


In  an  old  play-bill  of  the  performances  given  at  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Theatre,  February  12,  1767,  Mr.  J.  P.  Kemble  s  j 
name  appears  as  James,  Duke  of  York,  in  a  tragedy  called 
Charles  the  First ,  in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  performed  the 
young  Princess  Elizabeth^  atad  sung  between  the  acts. 


The.  following  petition,  says  the  New  York  Advertise i  of 
the  ll’th  nlt.'from  Peter  Harris,  one  of  the  Catawba 
tribe  of  Indians,  was  nresented,  a  few  days  ago,  in  t  le 
South  Carolina  Legislature;— “  To  the  Councils  of 
South  Carolina— I  am  one  of  the  lingering  embers  of 
an  almost  extinguished  race — our  graves  wi  s°on  e 
our  habitations.  I  am.  one  of  the  few  stalks  that  still  remain 
in  the  field,  when  the  tempest  of  the  revolution  is  past. 
I  fought  against  the  British  for  your  sake— t  ie  utisi 
have  disappeared,  and  you  are  free:  ye*>  roin  nie>  * ,e 
British  took  nothing — nor  have  I  gained  any  t  ung 
by  their  defeat.  I  pursue  the  deer  for  my  Sl1  sistenee 
the  deer  are  disappearing,  and  I  must  starve.  od  or 
dained  me  for  the  forest,  and  my  habitation  is  t  ic  s  la  e 
but  the  strength  of  my  arm  decays  and  my  feet  ai  m 
chase..  The  hand  which  fought  for  your  liberty, 
open  for  your  relief.  In  my  youth,  1  bled  in  a  ® 
you  might  be  independent — let  not  my  heart,  in  my  o  aD  , 
bleed  for  the  want  of  your  commiseration. 


H  arris. 


Hindoo  Solemnization. — A  ceremony  was  perform¬ 
ed  on  Monday  last  by  n  party  of  Hindoos,  lately  arrived  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  custom,  when  n  ship  is  in  want  of 
hands,  to  supply  the  places  with  individuals  of  the  above 
country,  who  are  ready  to  take  a  voyage  to  this  country; 
for  such  persons  an  asylum  has  been  established  in  the  New- 
road,  Ratcliffe-highway,  and  is  called  the  Barracks.  At  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  the  present  occupants  made  every 
preparation  for  the  occasion,  by  forming  banners,  decorated 
in  a  peculiar  manner;  and  at  a  certain  hour  they  hur-j 
ried  to  the  New-road,  where  they  formed  themselves  j 
into  a  line.  The  appearance  of  s«ich  a  body  of  persons, 
about  forty  in  number,  was  calculated  to  collect  an 
assemblage  of  Englishmen,  and  the  pavements, 
&c.,  were  lined  with  spectators  ;  but  the  -  Hindoos 
seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to  any  thing  else  but  what  they 
had  fixed  their  minds  upon.  After  going  through  various 
forms,  and  talking  together,  they  formed  into  procession. 1 
At  the  head  was  a  Hindoo,  attired  in  a  peculiar  dress,  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  ;  he  was  followed  by  another,  at- ! 
tired  in  a  similar  manner,  supporting  an  immense  banner,! 
neatly  decorated,  and  from  whicn  hung  two  long  pieces  of 
white  paper.  A  third  followed,  with  an  instrument  answer¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  a  drum>  but  which  appeared  to  be  half  of  j 
a  tub,  with  the  top  covered  with  parchment.  After  him 
followed  about  thirty  (Hindoos),  who  were  quite  silent  until 
!  the  drum  commenced  playing.  Another  Indian  closed  the 
procession,  holding  a  banner,  on  which  were  suspended 
two  sabres,  fixed  across.  Every  thin^  being  arranged,  the 
person  at  the  head  commenced  waving  his  sword,  on  which- 
;  the  drummer  beat  the  newly-invented  instrument,  and  it  was 
’thought  by  the  multitude  he  was  going  to  strike  up  the 
dead  march ;  but,  after  inflicting  on  the  parchment  several 
blows,  he  commenced  a  quicker  tune,  on  which  the  latter 
began  brandishing  his  sword,  and  sang  to  the  sound  of  the 
drum,  see-saw,  or  something  to  that  effect.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  signal  for  the  rest  of  the  procession,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  repeating  the  same  words,  and  stamping  their 
feet  on  the  ground*  In  their  way  they  proceeded  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  day  until  they  arrived  at  their  barracks.  In  the 
evening  they  concluded  their  ceremony  by  indulging  them- j 
selves  in  a  little  revelry.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
town  could  not  account  for  the  ceremony,  not  having  before 
witnessed  such  a  scene  in  their  remembrance,  but  upon  in¬ 
quiry  we  have  ascertained  that  it  was.  the  celebration  of  a 
festival  which  was  established  by  the  Hindoos,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  ancient  victory  they  obtained  ever  the  ep.emy, 
land  which  i3  annually  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  an 
I  Indian  country. 

|  The  Virginia  Company  in  1620,  sent,  over  160  girls 
1  “  young  and  uncorrupt”  and  well  recommended  to  become  j 
wives  to  the  planters.  The  price  of  a  wife  at  first  was  one  | 
,  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  but  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  the  value  of  which  in  money,  was  three  I 
shillings  per  pound.  All  debt3  contracted  for  wives  were! 
ordered  to  have  precedency  over  all  other  debts  and  be  first 
recoverable.  It  was  this  year  also  in  which  a  Dutch  ship  ^ 
putting  into  Virginia  sold  twenty  Negroes  to  the  colony. 
Those  were  the  first  negroes  imported  into  Virginia. — Ame¬ 
rican  Paper . 

Crowle  was  a  noted  punster.  Once,  on  a  circuit  with 
Page,  a  person  asked  him  if  the  Judge  was  not  just  behind? 
He  replied,  “  I  don’t  know  ;  but  I  am  sure  he  was  never  just 
before.” — Lord  Orford’s  Memoirs. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  P.  visiting  a  country  Clergyman,  requested 
permission  to  preach  to  his  congregation,  Which  his  friend 
consented  to,  dfT ‘condition  that  he  adapted  the  language 
of  his  sermon  to  the  illiterate  capacities  of  his  pa¬ 
rishioners,  and  that  he  used  no  hard  words.  After  the 
sermon  was  over  Dr.  P.  asked  his  friend  whether  he 
had  not  strictly  observed  the  conditions  ?  The  other  replied 
that  he  had  used  several  words  beyond  the’MJomprehensioa 
of  h  s  hearers,  and  instanced  the  vrori  felicity,  for  which  he 
would  have  substituted  happiness.  Dr.  Pr  contended  that 
one  word  was  as  plain  as  the  other ;  and,  to  prove  it,  pro¬ 
posed  calling  in  the  ploughman,  and  putting  it  to  him,  which 
was  done.  “  Well,  Robin,  do  you  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  felicity  f”  “  Ees,  Sir,”  said  Robin  (scratching 
his  head,  and  endeavouring  to  look  wise),  “  ees,  Sir,  I  thinks 
as  how  I  does.”  “  Well,  Robin,  speak  up.”  “  Wy,  Sir, 

I  doesn’t  disetetly,  but  I  thinks  it’s  some’at  inside  of  a  pig  1” 

W.  Whiston  computed  the  period  of  the  world  to  be 
twenty  years  from  his  own  time,  (1712,)  and  yet  asked  thirty 
years’  purchase  for  an  estate  which  he  had  to  sell. 

Lord  North,  during  a  severe  illness,  said  to  his  physician, 

“  Doctor,  I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  introducing  me  to  some 
old  acquaintance  that  I  have  not  met  with  for  many  years  !” 

“  Who  are  these,  my  Lord  ?”  said  the  Doctor,  “  My 
ribs,”  replied  his  Lordship,  “  which  I  have  not  felt  for  many 
years  until  now.” 


SONGS  OP  THE  CID. 

BY  MBS.  HEMANS. 

The  Cid' s  Death-bed:  a  Ballad. — [From  the  New  M,  Mag.] 

It  was  an  hour  of  grief  and  fear. 

Within  Valencia’s  walls, 

When  the  blue  spring-heaven  lay  still  and  clear 
Above  her  marble  halls. 

There  were  pale  cheeks  and  troubled  eyes. 

And  stops  of  hurrying  feet, 

Where  the  Zambra’s*  notes  were  wont  to  rise 
Along  the  sunny  streeA. 

It  was  an  hour  of  fear  and  grief. 

On  bright  Valencia’s  shore, 

For  Death  was  busy  with  her  chief. 

The  noble  Campcador. 

The  Moor-king’s  barks  were  on  the  deep. 

With  sounds  and  signs  of  war, 

But  the  Cid  was  passing  to  his  sleep. 

In  the  silent  Alcazar. 

No  moan  was  heal’d  through  the  halls  of  state. 

No  weeper's  aspect  seen ; 

But  by  the  couch  Xiniena  sate, 

With  pale,  yet  stedfast  mien. 

Stillness  was  round  the  conqueror’s  bed, 

Warriors  stood  mournful  nigh. 

And  banners,  o’er  his  glorious  head, 

Were  drooping  heavily. 

And  feeble  grew  the  mighty  hand, 

And  cold  the  valiant  breast ; 

—He  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  land, 

And  his  hour  was  Come  to  rest. 

What  said  the  leader  of  the  lield  ? 

Ilis  voice  is  faint  and  low,  . 

The  breeze  that  creeps  o’er  his  lance  and  shield, 

Hath  louder  accents  now. 

“  Raise  ye  no  cry,  and  let  no  moan 
Be  made  when  I  depart; 

The  Moor  must  hear  no  dirge’s  tone, 

Be  ye  of  dauntless  heart! 

“  Let  the  symbal-clash  and  the  trumpet  strain 
From  your  walls  ring  far  and  shrill ; 

And  fear  ye  not,  for  the  Saints  of  Spain 
Shall  grant  you  victory  still. 

“  And  gird  my  form  With  mail-array. 

And  set  me  on  my  steed; 

So  go  ye  forth  on  your  funeral  Way, 

And  God  shall  give  you  speed. 

“  Go  with  the  dead  in  the  front  of  war. 

All  arm’d  with  sword  and  helm; 

And  march  by  the  camp  of  King  Bucar, 

For  the  good  Castilian  realm. 

And  let  me  slumber  in  the  soil 
Which  gave  my  father’s  birth  ; 

I  have  closed  my  day  of  battle-toil, 

And  my  course  is  done  on  earth.” 

— f  Now  wave,  ye  stately  banners,  wave! 

Through  the  lattice  a  wind  sweeps  by, 

And  the  arms  o'er  the  death-bed  of  the  brave 
Send  forth  a  hollow  sigh. 

Now  wave,  ye  banners  of  many  a  fight. 

As  the  fresh  wind  o'er  you  sweeps  ;  . 

—The  wind  and  the  banners  fall  hush’d  as 'night; 

The  Campeador — he  sleeps! 

Sound  the  battle-horn  on  the  breeze  of  morn. 

And  swell  out  the  trumpet’s  blast! 

Till  the  notes  prevail  o’er  the  voice  of  wail, 

For  the  noble  Cid  hath  pass’d. 

*  Zambia,  a  Moorish  dance. 

f  See  the  Spanish  Ballad,  “  Banderas  antiqutts,  tristes,  fyc. 

GREEK  SONG.— THE  VOICE  OF  SCIO. 

[nr  the  same,] 

A  voice  from  Scio’s  fsle, 

A  voice  of  song,  a  voice  of  old, 

Swept  far  as  cloud  or  billow  rolled. 

And  earth  was  hushea  the  while. 

The  souls  of  nations  woke! 

Where  lies  the  land  whose  hills  among 
That  voice  of  victory  hath  not  rung, 

As  if  a  trumpet  spoke? 

To  sky,  and  sea,  and  shore, 

Of  those  whose  blood,  on  llion’s  plain, 

Flowqd  from  the  rivers  to  ihe  main, 

A  glorious  tale  it  bore  1 
Still  by  our  sun-brightdeep, 

With  all  the  fame  that  fiery  lay 
Threw  round  them  in  its  rushing  way. 

The  sons  of  battle  sleep. 

And  king’s  their  turf  have  crown’d ! 

And  pilgrims  o’er  the  foaming  wave. 

Brought  garlands  there;  so  rest  the  brave. 

Who  thus  their  bard  have  found ! 

A  voice  from  Scio’s  Isle, 

A  voice  as  deep  hath  risen  again! 

As  far  shall  peal  its  thrilling  strain, 

Where’er  our  sun  may  smile ! 

Let  not  its  tones  expire ! 

Such  powerto  waken  earth  and  heaven, 

And  might  and  vemjcance,  ne’er  was  given 
To  mortal  song  h  lyre. 

Know  ye  not  whence  it  comes  ? 

— From  ruined  hearths,  from  burning  fanes, 

From  kindred  blood  on  yon  red  plains, 

Fiom  desolated  homes! 

’Tis  with  us  through  the  night ! 

'Tis  on  our  hills,  'tis  in  our  sky — 

—Hear  it,  thou  Heaven!  when  swords  flash  nigh. 

O’er  the  mid  waves  of  fight. 


WINTER. 

Bn  Bbbnaro  Barton,  the  Quaker  Poet. 
Thou  hast  thy  beauties:  sterner  ones,  I  own. 
Than  those  of  thy  precursors  ;  yet  to  thee 
Belong  the  charms  of  solemn  majesty 
And  naked  grandeur.  Awful  is  the  tone 
Of  thy  tempestuous  nights,  when  clouds  are  blown 
By  hurrying  winds  across  the  troubled  sky ; 
Pensive,  when  softer  breezes  faintly  sigh 
Through  leafless  boughs,  with  ivy  overgrown. 
Thou  hast  thy  decorations  too ;  although 
Thou  art  austere— thy  studded  mantle,  gay 
With  icy  brilliants,  which  as  proudly  glow 
As  erst  Golconda’s ;  and  thy  pure  array 
Of  regal  ermine,  when  the  drifted  snow 
Envelopes  Nature,  till  her  features  seem 
Like  pale,  but  lovely  ones,  seen  when  we  dream. 


I 


PAl^liS%kN!MT6t 

(From  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.) 
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wii.u,  vuiu  Hiinne 

Awake!— nor  lie  in  sloth  reclining— 

Arise — nor  shrink  in  craven  fear _ 

Lo !  France’s  thousand  blades  are  shining— 
•She  comes— but  not  as  friend  she  comes— 
Death  ruin — rapine  in  her  train — 

To  arms!— rouse  up  your  warning  drums— 
Ho ! — to  the  combat, Spain! 


Onr  sires  were  great,  in  ancient  days. 

No  loftier  power  on  eaitli  allowing; 
Shall  we  their  mighty  deeds  erase, 

And  to  tlie  dust  our  necks  he  bowing? 
They  strove  for  fame— for  Liberty — 

On  fields  where  blood  was  spilt  like  rain ; 
Hark !  bow  they  call  us  from  the  sky— 

Ho! — to  the  combat.Spaln ! 


Castile  and  Arragon,  arise!— 

The  tempest  cloud  of  war  is  brewing; — 

Burst  through  the  shades  that  veil  your  eyes — 
Are  ye  asleep  while  this  is  doing? 

Lo!  armies  crowd  the  Pyrenees: 

They  carry  with  them  thraldom’s  chains — 
Will  ye  ignobly  crouch  to  these? 

Ho! — to  the  combat, Spain  ! 

Look  forth  on  every  well-known  spot — 

On  field  and  forest,  rock  and  river; — 

Then  draw  the  sword,  but  sheathe  it  not. 

Till  these  from  foreign  feet  ye  sever — 

The  trampling  fect.of  foreign  hosts, 

Who  march  in  power,  and  proud  disdain ; 
Haste—  homeward  send  their  shrieking  ghosts— 
Ho! — to  the  combat, Spain! 


And  are  we,  then,  so  lost — so  low — 

That  strangers  can  alone  restore  us? 

Lo  !  Earth  regards  our  every  blow — 

The  eye  ofHeavcn  is  watching  o’er  us!— 
By  Spanish  might,  the  Spanish  land 
Its  freedom  only  can  retain, 

And  crouch  we  to  the  oppressor’s  hands  ?— 
Ho! — to  the  combat, Spain! 


THE  SPANIARD  TO  THE  BOURBON. 


Who  comes  o’er  our  mountains  again  from  afar, 

Unfurling  the  flag  to  the  tempest  of  war? 

Who  comes  o’er  our  mountains  with  scourge  and  with  brand 
To  drive  out  that  freedom  that  hallows  our  land  ? 

The  Saracen  comes  not,  for  ours  was  the  shore 
Where  his  glory  was  smote  that  it  flourish'd  no  more; 

Our  fathers  struck  down  his  dark  yoke  from  the  land, 

And  Spain  rose  from  ruin,  young,  lovely,  and  grand. 

And  we  swear  by  the  shades  of  the  heroes  that  bled 
Till  the  Pagan  forsook  our  bright  valleys  and  fled. 

We  Will  meet  the  invader  as  proudly  this  hour, 

With  tlie  answer  that  Freemen  give  insolent  power. 

He  comes  not,  the  Chief  that  in  war  won  a  name 
More  splendid  than  all  in  tlie  pages  of  fame — 

He  comes  not,  whose  eagle  soar’d  fearless  and  far, 

Till  the  pale  kings  of  earth  dragg’d  their  chains  at  his  car. 

Yet  he  found  in  Spain,  that,  though  kings  were  o’erthrown, 
A  people  too  strong  who  had  Freedom  alono; 

And  there  was  the  voice  of  the  battle  that  gave 
His  empire  its  bounds,  and  his  glory  a  grave. 

Who  comes  as  a  foe  o’er  our  mountains  again, 

To  waste  tlie  bright  fields  and  fair  valleys  of  Spain  ? 

’Tis  the  Bourbon,  who,  trembling  and  pale,  tied  afar 
From  the  face  of  the  Chief  whom  we  vanquish’d  in  war. 

Behold  liis  white  banners— no  honour  shines  there — 

No  bright  recollections  of  glory  they  bear; — 

Though  tlie  bigot  ha3  blest  them,  they’ll  sink  in  the  fight, 
With  the  deep  stains  of  crime  on  thoir  delicate  white. 

And  we  swear  by  the  altars  we  freed  from  the  flame 
Which  priestcraft  had  kindled  through  ages  of  shame, 

We  will  never  again  let  that  foul  wizard’s  rod 
Make  Religion  a  curse  and  tlie  tyrant  of  God. 

Then,  Child  of  the  Bourbon  !  take  back  thy  array, 

Lest  thy  lilies  be  strewn  on  a  desolate  way; 

Lest  the  God  thou  blasphemest  may  cast  that  pale  flower 
j  In  deadly  repose  in  the  grave  of  thy  power. 


TO  THE  SULIOTS. 

R  eviembeh  the  days  that  are  past.. 

When  ye  fought,  on  vour  mountains  alone. 

And  vn.nr  brethren  of  Greece  in  their  bondage  were  cast 
At  the.  foot  of  the  Ottoman  Throne  ; 

Remember  those  days  when  ye  rush’d  to  the  shock 
Of  the  battle  below — like  the  stream  from  the  lock. 

When  virtue  and  glory  seem'd  gone; 

Ye  sought,  with  the -eagles  on  high. 

The  rocks  where  tlie  last  bea  m  of  freedom  still  shone, 
Where  the  last  of  her  martyrs  might  die  ; 

And  tlie  poets  of  Greece  in  far  ages  shall  tell 

Hmy  ye  could  not  live  on.  but  where  freedom  might  dwell. 

Ye  are  men  whom  the  Turk  could  not  chain, 

When  he  smote  all  the  flower  of  the  land  ;  - 

In  the  da.vthatt.he  verdure  of  valley  and  plain 
Was  veil  from  Lis  merciless  hand  :, 

Remember  that  day  when  ye  rush  on  the  foe, 

With  your  brethren  ot  Greece  to  lay  tyranny  low. 

VWhen  slavery  settled  around, 

A  ml  Greece  wept  in  chains  and  disgrace, 

Then  the  tyrant  looked  to  your  mountains,  and  found 
No  slave  of  the  Suliot  race; 

Tbinugh  long  years  of  peril,  of  danger,  and  gloom, 

On  your  brows  was  the  waving  of  Liberty’s  plume. 

But;  the  stain  dies  away  from  the  land  ; 

Greece  starts  into  virtue  once  more; 

Oh  ’  'tis  glorious  to  sec  how  the  slave’s  lifted  hand 
Strikes  the  foe  where  he  revell'il  before! 

From  the  garden  of  mind,  which  he  trampled  in  wrath. 

His  steps  shall  be  far  on  a  desolate  path. 

Then  onwards,  ye  Suliot,  race, 

That  ye  who  had  stood  by  the  side 
01  Freedom,  when  sorrowing,  now  may  embrace 
Her  banner, in  Victory's  pride! 

For  the  spirit  that  wander’d  vour  mountains  alone, 

Shall  tread  on  the  dust  of  the  Ottoman  Throne. 


On  the  Productions  of  two  Gentlemen  who  were 
namesakes. 

Two  Harveys  had  a  separate  wish 
To  please  in  separate  stations; 

The  one  invented  Sauce  for  fish, 

The' other  Meditations. 

Each  has  his  pungent  powers  applied 
To  aid  the  dead  and  dying, 

That  relishes  a  Sole  when  fried, 

Tills  sav’es  a  Soul  from  frying. 


n 
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55 


The  Age  of  B ronze ;  fir,  Carmen  Seculare ,  i 
hand  Mirabilis. 


This  is  a  satirical  poem,  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron 
who  has  repeatedly  shown,  by  digressions  from  the 
main  subjects  of  his  poetry,  how  deep  an  interest  he 
takes  in  passing  political  occurrences.  His  vein  for 
satire  is  well  known  to  be  strong  and  rich.  He  here 
gives  loose  to  it,  and  includes  in  this  work  all  the  most 
prominent  subjects  of  public  interest.  His  Lordship 
has  proved  himself  an  attentive  and  curious  observer  of 
the  times,  for  m  The  Age  of  Bronze  no  subject  of  poli- 
tical  importance  has  escaped  his  notice.  The  Holy 
Alliance  obtains  peculiar  attention,  and  each  of  the 
despots  occupies  the  same  “  bad  eminence”  in  the 
satire  to  which  they  have  raised  themselves  in  Europe 
We  have  not  ropm  to  enter  largely  intp  the  subject  of 
the  poem;  a  few  extracts,  we  are  sure,  will  please  our 
readers  better.  The  following  apostrophe  to  Napoleon 
abounding  in  forcible  contrasts,  is  one  of  the  finest  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  poem:  1 


‘But  where  is  he,  the  modem,  mightier  far? 

Who,  born  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  his  car ; 

The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unharnessed  kings, 

Freed  from  the  bit, believe  themselves  with  wings. 

And  spurn  the  dust  o’er  which  thev  crawled  of  late, 
Chained  to  the  chariot  of  the  Chieftain’s  state. 

Yes!  where  is  he.  the  Champion  and  the  Child 
Of  all  that’s  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  ? 

Whose  game  was  empires  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones  ? 
Whose  table, earth— whose  dice  were  human  bones? 
Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle, 

And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 

Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle’s  lofty  rage 
Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage ; 

Smile  to  survey  the  Queller  of  the  Nations 
Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations  { 

Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning  as  he  dines, 

O’er  curtailed  dishes  and  o’er  stinted  wines  ; 

O’er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things— 

Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings  ?  . 

Behold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortune  hangs, 

A  surgeon’s  statement, and  an  earl’s  harangues! 

A  bust  delayed,  a  book  refused,  can  shake 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake  1 
Is  this  indeed  the  Tamer  of  the  Great, 

N  ow  slave  of  all  could  tease  or  irritate  ; 

The  paltry  jailor  and  the  prying  spy, 

The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh  ? 

Plunged  in  a  dungeon,  he  had  still  been  grett: 

How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle-state, 

Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 
Bow  tew  could  feel  for  whathe  had  to  bear! 

Vain  his  complaint,— my  lord  presents  his  bill, 

His  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still: 

Vain  was  his  sickness, — never  was  a  clime 
So  free  from  homicide — to  doubt’s  a  crime; 

And  the  stilTSurgeon,  who  maintained  his  cause, 

Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gained  the  world's  applause. 

But  smile — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 
Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art; 

Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends,  and  imaged  face 
Of  that  fair  hoy  his  sire  shall  ne’er  embrace, 

None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind. 

Smile — for  the  fettered  eagle  breaks  his  chain, 

And  higher  world's  than  this  ate  his  again.” 


give  part  of  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
under,  who  has  of  late  attracted  a  large  share  of  public 
attention  from  his  desire  to  have  a  slice  of  Turkey; 
"Resplendent  sight !  behold  the  coxcomb  Czar, 

The  Autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war! 

A»  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 

And  just  as  fit  Tor  flirting  as  the  helm ; 

A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit, 

And  generous  spirit,  when  ’tis  not  frost-bit; 

Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw,  v 

But  hardened  hack  whene’er  the  morning’s  raw  ; 

With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 

Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 

How  well  the  Imperial  Dandy  prates  of  peace. 

How  fain,  If  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free  Greece! 

How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 

Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet! 

How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 

With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain; 

How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person  from  the  Soutli  long  hid; 

A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knows, 

By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes.” 

Home  politics  are  not  omitted :  the  landlords  and 
country  gentlemen  are  lashed  with  a  severity  which 
must  make  them  writhe  again : 

“  Alas,  the  country!  how  shall  tongue  or  pien 
Bewail  her  now  uncountry  gentlemen? 

The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease. 

The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 

For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  bom  ? 

To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  corn? 

But  corn,  like  every  mortal  thing  must  fall. 

Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets,  most  of  all. 

And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain  ? 

Why  would  you  trouble  Bonaparte’s  reign? 

He  was  your  Triptolemus;  his  vices 

Destroyed  but  realms,  and  still  maintained  your  prices ; 

He  amplified  to  every  lord’s  content 
The  grand  Agrarian  Alchemy  bight  rent. 

Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 

And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters? 

Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone  ? 

The  man  was  worth  mucli  more  upon  his  throne. 

True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt. 

But  what  of  that  ?  the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt. 

But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way. 

And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day.  ^ 

“  Safe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle, — why  ?  for  Rent ! 

Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent. 

Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions, — why?  for  Rent* 
They  roared,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore  they  meant 
To  die  for  England ; — why  then  live  ?.  for  Rent ! 

The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots;  war  was  Rent! 

Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  mis-spent. 

How  reconcile  ?  by  reconciling  Rent  ? 

And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 

No :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  Rent ! 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent. 

Being,  end,  aim,  religion — Rent,  Rent,  Rent  1 
Thou  sold’st  thy  birthright,  Esau  !  for  a  mess : 

Thou  should ’st  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  less; 

Now  thou  hast  swilled  thy  pottage,  thy  demand# 

Are  idle  :  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 

•  #■  «  #  *  * 

"Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice. 

Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride. 

The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide; 

Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 

Tiie  debt  of  nations : — pray,  who  made  it  high  f  . 


Th  e  following  lines  are  the  conclusion  of  Lord  I 
Byron’s  spirited  observations  on  Bonaparte  in 
bis  Poem,  The  Age  of  Bronze. 

Hear,  hear,  Prometheus  from  his  rock  appeat 
To  Earth,  Air,  Ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 
His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 
A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year ; 

He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long. 

So  oft,  so  vainly — Learn  to  do  no  wrong ! 

A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 
This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betrayed  ; 

A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 
His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  ; 

The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  Thrones  the  rod. 

Of  Fame  the  Moloch  or  the  derai-gocl ; 

His  country’s  Cassar,  Europe’s  Hannibal, 

Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fall. 

Yet  Vanity  herself  had  better  taught 
A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought. 

By  pointing  out  on  history’s  fruitless  page 
Ten  thousand  conqueror's  for  a  single  sage. 

While  Franklin’s  qttiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven. 

Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven. 

Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth : 

While  Washington’s  a  watchword,  such  as  ne’er 
Shall  sink  while  there’s  an  echo  left  to  air  : 

While  even  the  Spaniard’s  thirst  of  gold  and  war 
Forgets  Pizarro,  to  shout  Bolivar  1 
Alas !  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 
Which  wafted  Freedom  gird  a  tyrant’s  grave— 

The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave ; 

Who  burst  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through. 

And  crushed  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own. 

To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  ? 

The  Museum ,  in  noticing  “  Napoleon ,  and  other 
Poems ,  by  Bernard  Barton,”  the  Quaker  poet,  says, 

“  In  the  days  of  the  apostasy  of  genius,  when  more 
than  one  of  the  eminent  poets  of  the  age  abuses  his 
talents  in  stimulating  the  passions,  in  misleading  the 
judgment,  and  in  undermining  the  faith  of  his  fellow 
men,  it  is  with  no  slight  satisfaction  that  we  find  a 
writer,  gifted  with  such  talents  as  Mr.  B.  possesses, 
strenuously  exerting  bimseif  in  the  good  work  of 
improving  bis  readers  in  true  wisdom  and  happi¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  sanctifying  use  of  genius,  which 
when  true  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  bestowed 
on  man,  mingles  no  intoxication  in  the  draught  it 
offers  to  its  followers.  Well,  therefore,  did  the 
fablers  of  antiquity  symbolise  the  stream  of  poeti¬ 
cal  inspiration  by  the  clear  gushes  of  a  pure  foun¬ 
tain.  But  a  more  fnmy  and  dangerous  fluid  man¬ 
tles  occasionally  in  the  nrn  of  poesy,  than  was 
drawn  from  the  bright  fount  of  Hippocrene;  and  j 
the  mind  is  poisoned  from  the  vessels  which  if  right  | 
should  minister  its  holiest  and  most  wholesome 
beverage.  Mr.  B.,  however,  lias  drank  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  and  salubrious  stream,  soberly,  and  not  unspar¬ 
ingly,  but  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  invigorating 
his  imagination  without  disordering  it.  And  we 
venture  to  predict  that  he  will  drink  yet  more 
deeply,  and  unfold  powers  not  yet  fully  developed.” 
****** 

“  In  his  Ode  to  the  Sun,  Mr.  B.  puts  forth  bis 
strength.  The  poem  opens  thus  ; 

Monarch  of  Day  !  once  rev’rently  adored 
By  virtuous  Pagans,  if  no  longer  thou 
With  orisons  art  worshipp’d,  as  the  lord 
Of  the  delightful  lyre,  or  dreadful  bow ; 

If  thy  embodied  essence  be  not  now, 

As  it  once  was,  regarded  as  divine ; 

Nor  blood  of  victims  at  thine  altar  flow. 

Nor  clouds  of  incense  hover  round  thy  shrine. 

Yet  fitly  may’st  thou  claim  the  homage  of  the  Nine. 

“  He  then  shews  that  an  object  of  worship  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  human  heart;  and  then  proceeds  ; 

Even  I,  Majestic  Orb !  who  worship  not 
The  splendour  of  thy  presence,  who  control 
My  present  feelings,  as  thy  future  lot 
Is  painted  to  the  vision  of  my  soul. 

When  final  darkness,  like  an  awful  scroll. 

Shall  quench  thy  fires ; — even  I,  if  I  could  knee! 

To  aught  but  Him  who  framed  this  wondrous  whole. 

Could  worship  thee ;  so  deeply  do  I  feel 
Emotions,  words  alpne  are  powerless  to  reveal. 

For  thou  art  glorious !  when,  from  thy  pavilion 
Thou  lookest  forth  at  morning ;  flinging  wide 
Its  curtain-clouds  of  purple  and  vermilion. 

Dispensing  light  and  life  on  every  side; 

Brightening  the  mountain  cataract,  dimly  spied 
Thro’  glittering  mist,  opening  each  dew-gemm’d  flower, 

Or  touching,  in  some  hamlet,  far  descried. 

Its  spiral  wreaths  of  smoke,  that  upward  tower. 

While  birds  their  matins  sing  from  many  a  leafy  bower. 

And  more  magnificent  art  thou,  bright  Sun  ! 

Uprising  from  the  ocean’s  billowy  bed  : 

Who,  that  has  seen  thee  thus,  as  I  have  done. 

Can  e’er  forget  the  effulgent  splendours  spread 
From  thy  emerging  radiance  ?  Upward  sped. 

E’en  to  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  sky, 

Thy  beams  pervade  the  heavens,  and  o’er  them  shed 
Hues  indescribable— of  gorgeous  dye. 

Making  among  the  clouds  mute,  glorious  pageantry. 

Then,  then  how  beautiful,  across  the  deep. 

The  lustre  of  thy  orient  path  of  light ! 

Onward,  still  onward,  o’er  the  waves  that  leap 
So  loveiily,  and  show  their  crests  of  white. 

The  eye,  unsated,  in  its  own  despite, 

Still  up  that  vista  gazes ;  till  thy  way 
Over  the  waters  seems  a  pathway  bright 
For  holiest  thoughts  to  travel,  there  to  pay 
Man’s  homage  unto  Him  who  bade  thee  ‘  rule  the  day.’ 

And  thou  thyself,  forgetting  what  thou  art, 

Appear’stthy  Maker’s  temple,  in  whose  dome 
The  silent  worship  of  the  expanding  heart 
May  rise,  and  seek  its  own  eternal  home : 

The  intervening  billows’  snowy  foam, 

Rising  successively,  seem  steps  of  light. 

Such  as  on  Bethel’s  plain  the  angels  clomb ; 

When,  to  the  slumb’ring  patriarch’s  ravish’d  sight. 

Heaven’s  glories  were  reveal’d  in  visions  of  the  night. 

Nor  are  thy  evening  slendours,  mighty  Orb ! 

Less  beautiful ;  and  oh !  more  touching  far. 

And  of  more  power  thought,  feeling  to  absorb 
In  silent  ecstasy,  to  me  they  are  : 

When,  watchful  of  thy  exit,  one  pale  star 
Shines  on  the  brow  of  summer’s  loveliest  eve; 

And  breezes,  softer  than  the  soft  guitar, 

Whose  plaintive  notes  Castilian  maids  deceive. 

Among  the  toliage  sigh,  and  take  of  thee  their  leave. 

O  !  then  it  is  delightful  to  behold 
Thy  calm  departure;  soothing  to  survey 
Through  opening  clouds,  by  thee  all  edged  with  gold. 

The  milder  pomp  of  thy  declining  sway  : 

How  beautiful,  on  church-tower  old  and  grey. 


Is  shed  thy  parting  smile !  how  brightly  glow^ 

Thy  last  beams  on  some  tall  tree’s  loftiest  spray. 

While  silvery  mists  half  veil  the  trunk  below, 

Anc^hide  the  rippling  stream  that  scarce  is  heard  to  flow ! 


r HE  FIRST  (JF  A stfj.  j 

(From  the  last  Number  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. ) 

3  a.  w. — Looked 'out  of  bed  room  window  into  Graecchurch- 
tt-r,  nn.d  called  “  Sweep”  to  a  boy  with  a  soot-bag.  Saw  him  ' 
p,  Iook'nbout  him  at  the  corner  of  White  Hart-court,  and  then  | 
Ik  on,  Halted  him  three  times  in  the  same  way.  Tried  a  fourth,  j 
d  popped  ray  head  out  at  the  wrong  moment.  Boy,  in  a  great 
ssion.  threw  a  turnip,  which  broke  me  a  half-crown  pane,  and 
ike  my  wife.  Swore  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  sneaked  down 
breakfast. 

3  a.  H-  —  Went  to  table-drawer  and  slily  pocketed  three  little 
7ip$.  of. alabaster.  Returned  and  took  my  seat  at  break  fast-table, 
it  nothing  bad  happened.  Put  alabaster  at,  top  of  blue  sugar- 
son,  and/fo  my  great  delight,  saw  Kitty  put  ene  into  each  of  the' 
iidrrn’s  cups.  Children  hammered  and  pushed  and  wondered 
giir  would  not  melt.  Thought  I  should  have  died:  three. of  my 
st  silver  tea-spoons  bent  as  crooked  as  rams’  horns.  Very  demure 
;en  Mrs.  Gander  came  down  to  breakfast.  Never  attack  wife; — 
jrpoonersJiaye^some  reason  for  hot  meddling  with  a  certain  spe- 
bef  whale,  as  being  too  fierce.)  So  says  Gutlu-io’s  Grammar. 

10.A.  M,  —  Went  behind  counter  to  serve.  Asked  Jack  Mitten, 

/  foreman,  if  any  body  had  blacked  his  face.  Jack  answered, , 
Not  to  my  knowledge,”  and  went  to  looking-glass.  I  replied, 
Nor  to  minaeither.  ”  Laughed  very  much,  but  Jack  did  not  see 
jeh  in  it.  Sam  Snaffle,  the  driver  of  the  Clapham,  looked  in  tiJ 
ow  what  places  were  booked.  Told  him  one  inside,  a  lady,  to 
:e  jip  at  Seam’s  manufactory  tins  side  the  Elephant.  Saw  him 
;  off,  one  short,  and  thought  I  should  have  died.  Took  pen,  ink, 
d  paper,  and  wrote  a  letter  as  if  from  Dobbs  the  druggist  to  Law-’ 
r  Lynx,  telling  him  to  arrest  Shuffle  the  shoemaker  for  2 Zl.  Ids. 
ode  sold  and  delivered.  Gave  it  to  licket-porlel',  and  told  him 
rgx  would  pay  the  porterage. 

11  a*  k — Went  back  into  the  shop  to  serve.  Sold  a  white  cotton 
;ltt-cap'  to  an  exciseman,  and  told  him  it  was  the  fellow  to  six 
bars  which  J  had  parted  with  to  half  a  dozen  other  gentlemen  who 
•re  to  set  off  on  a  jd.urney  from  the  Old"  Bailey  to-morrow  morning 
.eight  o'clock.  He  did  not  seem  to  see. much  in  it,  but  I,  laughed 
lazihgly.  Saw  Jack  Mitten  serving  a  lady  with  a  red  elastic  j  arse, 
the  other  counter.  Took  up  a  newspaper  and  read  loud  enough 
r  her  to  hear,  “  Dreadful  depravity  !  an  Irish  fruit-woman  in 
yot-street,  St.  Giles’s,  sprapyd  her  child  to  death  with  an  oyster- 
ell.”  Lady  ^creamed  ami  went  into  hysterics.  Gave  her  a  glass' 
'water,  and  toid  her  “  it  was  a  shame  that  oyster-shells  were  suf- 
red  to  lie  about  the  streets,”  Thought  I  . should  never  have  done 
U  gist  ng. 

12. — Lent  Molly  to  Spa-fields  to  see  a.  live  radical.  Told  her  to 
iy  me  a  straight  hook  in  her  way  home,  at  Peter  Pull-gill's  m 
rookedrlane.  Told  her  I  should  also  wan*  a  glass  ink-born  ;  and  j 
at  a  male  mermaid  was  expected  to  swim  down  Fish- street-hill  at  i 
rp.  Wife  overheard,  and  called  me  an  old  fool.  Did  notsee  much 
j t.  but  Molly  laughed. 

I  — Asked  Jack  Mitten  who  was  the  father  of  the  sons  of 
oflh;  where  Moses  was  when  tbe  candle  was  blown  out  ;  and 
hicJi  was  most,  half-a-dozen  dozen,  or  six  dozen  dozen.  The  poor 
Haw  could  not  answer  one  of  them.  Took  the  steps,  climbed  up 
ly  to- trie  clock,  and  pushed  the  hands  two  hours  forwarder.  Heard 
ie,  yvho  caught  a  glance  of  it,  rail  at  the  cook  for  not  putting  down 
e  leg  of  mutton,  telling  her  it  only  wanted  an  hour  of  dinner  - 
no.  Clock  struck  a  hundred  and  one,’.:  found  1  had  done  mischief, j 
id  stole  away  to  Elicut  to  get  him  to  repair  it. 

2,r.  m.. — Took. a  lufn  upon  ’Change.  Told  Rothschild  I  hoped  | 
;  liked  Columbian  bonds.  Did  not  much  like  his  looks,  so  stole ' 
vay  and  entered  the  rotunda  of  the  Bank.  Buzz,  the  brulcei*1 
died  me  to  hold  his  umbrella,  while  he  went  to  sell  two  thousand, 

.  7?5&.  Dropt  l wo  handfuls  of  saw. dust  into  his  umbrella.  On  his:, 
•turn,  walked  out  with  him  into  Bartholomew -lane.  Luckily  rained 
ard  ;  Buzz  flirted  open  his  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  covered 
mself  with  saw-dust.  This  made  me  laugh  till  I  cried.  Buzz 
iww  back  a  handful  cf  saw-dust  into  my  left  eye  ;  thi\  made  me 
■y  till  felaughed, 

5  p,  ct.~ iiOoked.  in  at  Batson’s.  Talked  wilU  Bluefist.  the 
•dicer,  about  indigo,  sassafras,  gum,  oakum,  and  elephant#’  teeth. 1 
wiled  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper :  wrote  a  letter  from  J olter  inviting 
traggs  to  dine  off  a  fine  bare  and  sweet  sauce  :  ditto,  vice  versa, 
tuaggs  to  Jolter  to  dine  off  real  turtle.  Gave  waiter  a  shilling  u> 
ko  both  letters  and  be  wire  not  to  tell.  Took  a  walk  over  London 
ridge  to  Horsemonger  lane  sessions.  Looked  over  Sessions 
aper,  and  9aw  indictment.  The  King  against  O’ Bludgeon,  about 
lirty  off.  Went  into  front  yard,  and  bawled  out,  “  The 
ling  against  O’ Bludgeon  is  just  called  on.”  Such  a  rush 
ish  of  barristers,  bar-keepers,  and  witnesses  into  court !  Two  ap- 
ebarrows  upset,  and  a  barrister’s  whig  trampled  under  foot.  Roar- 
1  out  “  April  fools.”  Dodged  off  through  Guy’s  Hospital,  and 
nlked  homeward  chuckling.  Halted  on  London-bridge.  Tide 
nning  up.  Locked  through  balustrades  towards  Custom-house: 
asped  my  bands  in  agony,  exclaimed,  “  They’ll  every  one  of  them 
•drowned,”  and  ran  across  to  look  through  balustrades  on  opposite 
le.  Mob  in  a  fever  :  all  traffic  at  a  stand-still:  hundreds  of  necks 
aned  out  to  peep  at  the  sufferers.  Bawled  out  “  April  fools,”  and 
dged  round  one  of  Meux’s  drays.  Butcher’s  boy  saw  me,  and 
ve  the  view  balioo.  Scudded  off  to  Bridge-foot, mob  at  iny  heels;  j 
icked  into  Tower-street:  slid  up  St.  Blarv’s-hill :  entered  Canrion- 
eet :  tipset  a  kit  of  pickled  salmon,  anil  brushed  into  a  hackney- 
ach,  which  conveyed  me  home— hit  in  two  places,  andeevered  with 
uil.  Changed  clothes:  went  out  again  determined  to  be  more 
ary.  Entered  Auction-mart,  at  corner  of  Throgmorton-street. — 
bucked  fruitwoman  under  t  hin,  and  went  up  to  auction-room.  Saw 
ab,  the  auctioneer,  mount  pulpit.  Took  a  stand  at  farther  corner 
room,  anp  tried  my  tongue  at  ventriloquy.  Beat  Matthews  hollow, 
id  in  seven  different  voices  from  various  parts  of  room,  and  saw 
ab  knock  down  seven  articles  to  seven  innocent  bystanders  ;  viz.  a 
wling- piece  to  a  fat  widow;  a  pair  of  stays  to  a  ward  deputy  ;  a  gig 
a  waiting-woman  ;  O’Keefe’s  Works  to  a  Methodist  parson  ;  a 
anpleteset  of  John  Bull  to  Alderman  Wood  ;  a  Greek  grammar 
a  stock-broker ;  and  a  Chapel  of  ease  to  a  servant-maid  of  ail 
ark. 

4.  p.  at.—  Dinner.  Asked  Jack  Mitten  to  take  a  glass  of  sherry, 
id  poked  vinegar-cruet  into  his  paw,  Made  him  sputter  out  liquid, 
te  lion’s  head  at  Aldgate  pump.  Swore  it  was  all  his  own  doing, 
id  lor  once  in  a  way  got  believed.  Told  wife  1  had  been  at  Bat- 
•nsj.wns  asked  by  her  what  news?  Answered  the  French  had 
ken  umbrage.-  More  fools  the  Spaniards,  replied  Mrs.  Gander,  for 
>t  fortifying  it  better.  Noise  at  front  door.  Sam'Snaffie  iti  a  fine 
king  at  my  hoax  jn  the  morping  ;  swore  would  not  quit  bouse  till 
bad  paid  him  for  his  one  in$irdc:  paid  him  eighteen  pence,  and  as 
•  threatened  to  have  me  “  pulledup,”  gave  him  another  shilling  to 
ink  my  health. 

5  *.  m.  —  Polite  note  from  Lawyer  Lynx,  telling  me  that  hoaxing 
i  attorney  was  felony  at  common  law.  and  that  lie  me  nu  to  indict 
e  at  the  ensuing. Old  Bailey  Sessions,  unless  1  paid  the  costs  in 
u!>bs  v.  Shuffle,  according  ux  inclosed  account.'  Perused  bill  : 
Attending  plaintiff  by  appointment,  when  he  asked  me  how  1  did. 
t  and  eigbipence:  attending,  .answei ing  him,  pretty  midtllino  six 


pettifoggers,  and  gave  beirSr  K'lheeC  lor  the  amount.  "Muifin-m.-m 
wtth  bell:  bawled  out  Muffins,  and  bobbed.  Aimed  at  Perrivvmkle 
wuh  a  pea-shooter,  and  chalked,  “  Mangling  done  here,”  upon  Slice 
the  surgeons  window-shutter.  Visit  from  bowing  bobbing  waiter 
from  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  “  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  here  s  the 
bill,  sir.”  ••  What  bill?”  •<  Mr.  Jolter,  sir,  and  Mr.  Scraggs,  sir, 
them  a 9  you  April-fooled  this  morning ;  met  and  compared  note's, 
sir  ;  knew  your  hand  ;  went  to  tny  master’s  tavern  together,  City  of 
London,  sir;  ordered  your  own  dinner,  sir;  turtle  and  roast  hare  for 
two,  sir,  a;nd  told  me  to  bring  you  the  bill,  sir.”  Swore  I  would  not  j 
i  pay  it :  looked  out  of  window,  and  saw  Jolter  and  Scraggs  walking 
|  up  and  down  by, the  -Wandsworth  coach,  and  flourishing  a  brace  of 
horsewhips.  Set  it  down  for  no  joke,  and  told  waiter  to  call  to¬ 
morrow  for  his  money. 

6  p.  si.— Tea  and  toast.  Determined  to -play  the  fool  .mo  more, 
not  quite  approving  of  the  expense.  Put  on  velvet  cap  and  slippers. 
Made  a  leg  ann-chair  for  little  Nancy.  Wife  busy  reading  Doctor 
Kitchener’s  cookery  ;  and  Lamtia  deep  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  with 
her  legs  up  on  the  sofa.  Rat-a-tat  at  front  door,  loud  enough  to  w*ke 
defunct  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  Rattle  and  slap  pftx  hackney-coach 
step.  Hearts  sunk  «  llhin  us.  Rustling  of  silk  gown  on  the  stairs. 
Little  Nancy  despatched  as  a  light  troop,  to  watch  the  enemy’s  mo¬ 
tions;  rushed  back,  exclaiming  with  an  awful  face,  “  Mrs.  Deputy 
Kilderkin.”  General  scramble  to  hide  otrjectionables:  buttered 
toast,  piled  lip  like  planks  in  a  deal-yard,  chucked  into  the  cupboard; 
Peveril  canted  into  the  coal-scuttle;  bowl  of  brown  sugar  carefully 
crammed  into  table  drawer,  and  best  lump  substituted  ;  Ljelitia’s  legs 
put  perpendicular,  and  wife’s  vinegar  visage  varnished  with  a  proper 
coating  of  sweet  oil  to  greet  visiter.  Parlour-door  opened :  enter  | 
Mrs.  Deputy  Kilderkin. 

7  p.  m.  —  Bows  and  smiles.  Coffee  and  hard  rusks.  Found  we 
had  been  hoaxed.  Card  in  wife’s  name  inviting  Mrs.  Kilderkin, 
apologizing  for  short  notice,  but  mentioning  that  Mr.  Boehsa  and 
bis  thirteen  harps  could  not  be  had  on  any  other  evening.  Sus¬ 
pected  Alderman  Arrowroot,  and  vowed  to  bo  even  with  him  this 

j  day  twelvemonth.  Listened  to  a  deal  of  high  life  from  Mrs.  Kil- 
deiiun  and  daughter  Ltetitia.  Comparative  merits  of  Bliss  Taylor 
I  of  the  Circus  end  Bliss  Brunton  of  the  West  London  :  glass  curtain 
j  at  the  Cobourg :  Mr.  and  BIrs.  Fitzwilliam :  monthly  assembly  at 
the  Horns,  Kennington  :  the  new  turnpike  in  the  Borough  road, 
and  what  a  different  thing  Trinity-square  was  from  old  Tower-hill. 

;  Nodded  assent  with  my  eyes  shut:  wife  kicked  my  shins  to  keep 
;  me  awake. 

j  8  p.  m.— Music.  Mrs.  Kilderkin  and  Lteiitia  went  through  the 
orthodox  routine.  BIrs.  Kilderkin  swore  she  had  no  voice,  and 
Lsetitia  only  wished  she  had  half  as  good  a  one.  Ltetitia  vowed  she 
could  hot  finger  a  note;  and  BIrs.  Kilderkin  said,  if  she  could  only 
play  a  quarter  as  well,  site  should  think  herself  a  finished  per¬ 
former — Preliminaries  thus  adjusted,  both  sat  down  together  and 
i  thumped  overture  to  Lodoiska,  till  the  poor  piano  trembled  on  its 
|  legs. 

9  p.  >i. — W  hist.  Wile  and  1  against  Lsetitia  and  deputy’s  lady. 

I  Head  running  upon  take-in  of  tavern-bill:  missed  deal  with  queen 

of  diamonds  at  bottom  :  wife  kicked  my  left  shin.  Second  deal :  at 
my  old  tricks  :  asked  BIrs.  Kilderkin  if  she  had  heard  the  news? 
Answered,  No:  what  news?  Told  her  that  Ferdinand  had  dissolved 
the  Cortes  in  hot  water.  Plr.ycd  a  spade,  and  thought  it  was  a 
trump:  another  kick  from  wife.  Licked  my  thumb  to  deal  belter, 
and  got  a  third  kick. 

10  p.  m. — Whist  again:  seats  changed  to  change  luck.  Long 
dispute  between  BIrs.  Kilderkin  and  BIrs-  Gander,  the  one  assert¬ 
ing  that  Lord  Byron  should  never  marry  a  daughter  of  hers,  and 
the  otlwr  that  he  should.  Head  bothered  bv  Beppo,  BJazeppo,  and 
Aleppo.  Trumped  my  partner’s  lead.  Fourth  kick  from  wife, 

|  luckily  intercepted  by  BIrs.  Kilderkin’s  tiff-ankle.  Wife  be^ced 
paidon.  Another  rat-tat-tat,  and  another  rattle  and  slap  from  hack¬ 
ney-coach  step,  announced  the  arrival  of  BIrs.  Deputy’s  'equipage  : 
hows  and  curtesies :  shawls,  simpers,  and  ceremonious  exit,  Mrs. 
Kilder.-Jn  vowing,  with  a  yawn,  that,  she  had  never  passed  ti  plea¬ 
santer  evening.  ' 

lip;  m. — Bed  Candles.  Oue  made  by  me,  consisting  of  a  round 
:  pole  of  cut  turnip,  tipped  with  charcoal,  unluckily  selected 'by  mv 
wife.  JVIuch  poking  with  snuff.-rs  before  tnek  detected.  Glance  of 
vengeance;  exit  wife  upstairs,  husband  following. 

,  12.  p,  x. — Listened  to  curtain-lecture  fifty-nine  minutes,  and  then 
fell  asleep. 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  sent  us  by  a  correspond-  | 
ent.  We  think  we  have  seen  something  of  the  same  kind  before  ;  i 
but  a  good  story  is  never  the  worse  for  being  twice  told  : —  During  the 
American  revolutionary  war,  a  country  laird  made  his  appearance  in  a 
certain  market  town  not  100  miles  distant  from  the  border.  A  few 
idlers,  (no  very  unusual  thing)  were  lounging  in  front  of  the  shop  of  j 
the  Badlie  of  the  burgh,  amongst  whom  the  laird  espied  the  village 
Escuiapius,  who  was  his  political  oracle,  and  thus  addressed  him  : 
How’s  a’  wi’  ye  the  day,  Doctor  ?  Ona  political  news?”  “  Nothing  i 
very  particular,”  replied  the  Doctor;  “  only,  it  is  said,  the  Dutch  j 
have  taken  umbrage  at——.”  Here  the  Doctor  got  a  touch  on  the 
shoulder  from  his  shop-boy,  who  acquainted  him  that  a  valuable  pa-  ; 
tient  was  waiting  for  him,  and  ho  broke  off  abruptly  from  his  political  j 
laird.-—”  Taken  Umbrage!'’  exclaimed  the  laird  ;  “  L— d  preserve, 
us  !  fiae  they  ta’en  Umbrage?  Bailie,  ken  ye  ifitsawa’d  town  or 
no?”  “  A  wa’d  town  !”  says  the  Bailie  ;  “  nae  sic  thing;  it’s  a  sugar 
island,  and  ane  o’  the  sweetest  o’  them  ;  the  article's  up  already  ;  ' 
{  but  ye  shall  hae  a  slane  weight  hame  wi’  ye  at  the  auld  price.” —  | 
“  Weol  minded,  Bailie,  weel minded  !— we’ll  talk  about  that  o’er' 

a  half  nmtchkio _ Hech,,  Sirs  !  the  Dutch  la’en  Umbrage,  and  Ge- I 

rieraT  Burgoyoe  tint  at  Saratoga  !  The  com. try  s  in  it  hopefu’  way.”  , 
— pamfries  Courier.  . ■■■>*■  *-•  -i 


til  11  it b  Olclidl  ly  LiBlJ*  a  wi  w  j  ^  ‘ 

was  a  Captain  in  one  of  the  Athol  regiments*  under  - 
,  -Murray,  and  carried  the  Royal  st^pda#d  of  Pri 
Edward,  at  fhu  battle  of  Cullodco?  >0  1746.  Of  t 


The  following  interesting  obituary  is  extracted  4om  tl: 
Edinburgh  Courant  of  the  10th  instant;— Died  at  ftienaiber 
on  the  estate  pf  Dalguise,  Perthshire,  on  Sunday  the  22d’  ul 
in  her  100th  year,  BIrs.  Blargaret  Low.  widow  of  the  lai 
James  Steuaxt,  Esq.  of  Tulloch,  near  Blair,  Her  busbau 

...  ..  — : - -  mujer  Lpnj  Georg 

inass  Charh 


tbad  unfortt 
had  a-  most  parfeef  Tecolkjctioi 

with  tl 

- - -  and  with  the  pcci: 

and  memory  perfectly  entire,  of  his  dr^s 
It  Wes  az  Duo&eld,  on  bis  «a 


Edward,  at  ftta  battle  of 
nate  Prince  BIrs.  Steuart  . 

and,  till  within  a  few  days  ol  fceiv  death,  spoke 
fondness  of  long  cherished  rewnntsy^myCi 
raev  of  a  mind 

manner,  and  appearance,  w  <*»  on  ms  w 

to  Edinburgh,  in  September,  1745, .that  she  bad  seen  the  Prince,  a 
presented  a  pair  of  brogues  to  his  Royal  Highness,  of  wuich  (tp  In 
momentous  occurrence  she  had  a  complete  femptobranee.  Afi 
the  forfeiture  of  Mr.  Stcirart’s  estate,  he'  retired  to  the  village 
Glanaibert,  and  died  there  in  1S07,  at  the  advaft^d  age  of  93.  J 
widow  continued  to  occupy  the  smiur  humble  eoUagb,  aqd  to-  live, 
respected  retirement,  on  the  sma  1  part  pi  the*r  fortune  which  h 
been  saved,  until  thje  day  ot  her  deatfe.  As  taw-,  if  any,  now  fcjvin 
can  rolale,  from  personal  observation,  the  occutrengw,  ,y'  ]7.15) 
probable  that  this  must  have  been  ene^of  tb^  la*  tfaiajaip®  U:tlt 


COURT  OF  REQUESTS. 


LORD  MANSFIELD’S  W.IG - WILLIAMS  V.  LAWRENCE 

This  was  a  case  which,  by  the  parties  concerned,  was  consi  ilere*i 
of  no  small  importance;  and  which,  to  the  auditors,  in  the  course  of 
its  discussion,  excited  no  small  merriment. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  is  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  barber  but  in 
more  refined  language  is  termed  a  perruquier,  appeared  in  t.hfi,  Court 
a  few  days  back,  and  obtained  a  summons  against  th'e  defendant  who 
is  clerk  to  Mr.  Reeves,  an  attorney  in  Tottenham.-courUroad  ’call¬ 
ing  upon  him  to  attend  on  a  given  day,  to  show  eg, use  why  heskouldi 
not  pay  a  debt  of  39s.  ll|d. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  spoke  with  a  sort  of  Imping  squeak  .  garru¬ 
lously  addressed  the  Commissioner.  “  He  had  (.he  kid)  been  a  hair¬ 
dresser,  man  and  boy,  for  68  years.  He  had  served  his  time  in  the 
Temple,  where  he  had  had  the  honour  of  making  wigs  for  some  of 
the  greatest  men  as  ever  lived— of  all  professions,  and  of  all  ranks— 
judges,  barristers,  and  commoners — churchmen  as  well  as  laymen— 
illiterate  men  as  well  as  literate  men  ;  and,  among  the  latter,  he  had! 
to  rank  the  immortal  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  of  all  the  wigs  he  had  eytf  . 
set  comb  to,  there  was  none  on  which  he  so  much  prided  himselF 
a  full  state  wig  which  he  had  made  for  Lord  Mansfield :  it  wa*  49 
of  the  earliest  proofs  of  his  genius  :  it  had  excited  the  warm  coup' 
dation  of  his  master,  and  the  envy  of  hw  brother  shopman  “J"1* 
above  all,  it  had  pleased,  nay,  even  delighted,  the  noble  and  buk 
judge  himself.”  “Oh!  gemmen,”  exclaimed  Mr,.  r  te***®®' 
“  if  you  had  known  what  joy  I  felt  when  I  first  saw  his.r  .Vuliams, 
ship  on  the  bench  with  that  wig  on  his  head  !”  (In  an.uJP  ‘oble  ' 

rubbing  his  hands  with  ecstacy).  “  Upon  my  say  so*  '  , der  t0,n^,J1  j 
for  the  three  days  after  !”  1  was  Addled 

The  Commissioner — What  has  this  wig  ta>  ,  ...  . 

fendant’s  debt  ?  do  wlth  1116  de* 

Mr.  Williams — A  great  deal :  that’s  the  xr  ,  , 

tjon.  °  ry  bone  of  conten- 

The  Commissioner — Doubtless ;  but  ff  .  . 

marrow,  if  you  can,  as  soon  as  possible.  jU  mu8t  conie  40  ***• 

Mr.  Williams — I  will.  Well,  as  I  w  ,  - 

leave  off? — Oh  !  when  I  was  fuddled  1  a  sa)'m£  where  did  l 

The  Commissioner — Ihopeyouhr  ,  ...  . ,  ... 

my  good  man.  /e  lett  off  that  habit,  now, 

Mr.  Williams — Upon  my  say  so*  T  ,  . .  .  „  ,  _  •, 

was  a  saying,  to  make  along  story.  \  have,  trust  me ;  but  w  I 
master  in  the  Temple,  set  up  for  •  l0rtl  “ cou.rs'of  ume  I 

business.  Ay,  I  could  tell  vou.  <  ?  *reat  ^ 

waa-  V,  ’  Huch  a  list  of  cpstcina* 


Commissioner — Never na  nj  ,  , 

Mr.  W  illi/uns. — Well,  they  5  ,*e.  fon  ‘  want  your  list:  go  ^ 
ueen-squ'are.  Lawk  me  !  -{^iL***  UJP Boswdfir  ^ 


Queen-squ'are.  Lawk  me  ‘  what  alteration  T  ] 

SSSd^’ in  ■ny  1  s„ ,  s 

^Commissioner.-^  God’s  sake,  do  come  to  *; 


!-0W  'n* 

seen  r 


•  to  shave 


Mr.  Williams. — Well,  I  will  wu 


the  end  of  your 


wa? — L  Commissioner,  aside:  I  wish  "  >1?  Oh*  hi  JW, 
We []\  you  must  know  when  Lo-  you  were  there  now  1 
soul ! )  died, his  wig. -the  very,  very  w-  . a  Mansfield  (GcS  Z fe 

( master  s  shop,  and  he  kept  It  as  a  •  .g  I  made-got  bicktoSI  rM 
and  at  last,  who  should  die  b>’’  pattern  for  other  Judges’  wist 

ny  master  himself.  aT  Jf. 


H 

we  must  all  come  to. 

The  Commissioner 
of  your  story. 

Mr.  William* 


-*  my  master  himself.  Ay,  it’s  Xt 

—Go  on,  go.  on,  man,  and  come  to  the  end 
poor  master  V  — 1  will,  I  will.  Well  where  tjou- 

^  "r  5*  uaWsMe*  w  si. 


Mr.  H  illiams— Dearee  me  !  you  nut  me  out  Well  r _ 

:  !uSVwodld  hTve  £?  appk  °f  my  eye ;  w^len»  **  *1- 

often  asked  me  to  'lend J hf*  kaWLenc? 
called  it  Shycock%r1shviock  ffe  h  in  a  P^y — 1  flunk  he 

price  of  this  wig*l0NER‘  An^  80  you  have  ^^oned  him  for  the 
TkI  yy^iams — You  have  iust  hit  die  n&U  on  the  head. 

*ay  to  th£?5iXS8IONEa’“-^d1’  Mn  Law'-^ce,  What  have  you  to 

dea?tolsay7enCe  ^  ^  POmp°8ityyw-Why’  Sir’  1  have  .great 
i  TheCoMMissioNER-Wen  then,  Sir,  I  desire  you  wiB  s«y  as 

whi  ay?°U  -can’  *or  th?re  are  a  8Jeat  many  persons  waiting  here 
whose  time  is  very  precious.  6 

I  imitS!;  “"^0t  .m.ore,Preci(nis  th“  mine,  I  presume.  Sir- 
-nSUbl!u 1  that  1  .  case  1S  in  lbe  nature  of  an  action  of  trover,  to  re¬ 
cover  the  possession  of  this  wig ;  and,, this  admitted, Sir,  I  have  hum- 
bl  v  to  contend,  that  the  plaintiff  must  be  nonsuited  ;  for.  Sir,  you 
wui  not  find  one  word  of  or  concerning  a  wig  in  his  declaration. 
1  he  plaintiff  must  not  travel  out  of  his  record. 

Commissioner _ What  record  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence. — The  record  in  Court. 

Commissioner— We  have  no  record, 

Mr.  Lawrence— You  have  a  summons,  on  which  I  attend  to  de¬ 
tenu  myself  ;  and  that  is,  to  all  intents  a  id  purposes,  de  facto,  as  well 
as  dcjure,  a  record,  similar  to,  ap.d  of  the  essence  of,  a  record  in  the 
Court  aboye. 

Commissioner. — Sir,  we  are  not  guided  by  the  precedents  of 
Courts  above  here.  Our  jurisdiction  and  our  powers  are  defined  by 
particular  acts  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Lawrence. — Sir,  I  contend,  according  to  the  common  law  of 
these  realm*,  that  I  am  right. 

Commissioner — .1  say,  according  to  the  rules  of  common  sense,, 
you  are  wrong, 

Mr.  Lawrence— Sir,  I  have  cases. 

Commissioner. — Sir,  I  desire  you  will  confine  yourself  to  this- 
11*. 


case 


Mr.  Lawrence— What  says  Kitty  upon  the  nature  of  these 
pleadings  ? 

The  Commissioner — And  pray  who  is  Kitty  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence _ The  most  eminent  pleader  of  the  present  day.  _ 

The  Commissioner. — I  never  heard  of  a  woman  bring  a  speda 
pleader. 

Mr.  Lawrence.— Hr  is  not  a  woman,  Sir ;  he  is  a  man,  Sir;  and  i 

PJ1 1  W.  „  ..  .  %  n  • 


'malb  Si* — irnd  a  man,  Sir - 

i  he  Commissioner _ Do  you  mean  Mr.  Chitty  . 


i  ne  commissioner _ Do  you  mean  :vir.  i 

Mr.  Lawrence _ I  mean  the  gentleman  vou  call  Chitty,  and  mos 

erroneously  so  call  him ;  for  you  ought  to  know  that  the^  LA  ln  lta 


erroneously  so  call  him ;  for  you  ought  to  know  tnai  cnc  111 
lian  sounds  like  an  English  K ;  and  Mr.  Kitty,  by  lineal  descent, 
an  Italian.,  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  spell  his  name  wnri  a  y  final,  . 
ougbt  to  bei,  and  then  it  would  properly  sound  Kittee. 

The  Commissioner _ I  should  rather  take  Mr.  Chitty  s  au 

thority  for  this  than  vours. 


The  tToiiMtssi oner — Sir,  I  will  bring  this  case  to  a  sKofTisaue-j 
Did  you  borrow  this  man’s  wig  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence — I  did. 

The  Commissioner — Do  you  choose  to  return  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence — It  is  destroyed. 

The  Commissioner — How  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence _ It  was  burnt  by  accident. 

The  Commissioner.— Who  burnt  it  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence _ I  did,  in  performing  the  part  of  the  Judge  in 

Shakspeare’s  inimitable  play  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  While 
too  intent  on  the  pleadings  of  Portia ,  the  candle  caught  the  curls, 
and  I  with  difficulty  escaped  having  my  eyes  burnt  out.  . 

The  plaintiff  here  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  mental  suffering, 
something  between  a  groan  and  a  curse. 

The  Commissioner — Well  then.  Sir,  I  have  only  to  tell  you. 
you  are  responsible  for  the  property  thus  intrusted  to  your  care  j 
and,  without  farther  comment,  I  order  and  adjudge  that  you  pay  tc 
the  plaintiff  the  sum  of  39s.  11^1.,  which  is  the  sum  he  is  prepared 
to  swear  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Williams _ Swear !  Lord  love  you,  I’d  swear  It  was  worth  s 

Jew’s  eye.  Indeed,  no  money  can  compensate  me  for  its  loss. 

Commissioner. — I  cannot  order  you  a  Jew’s  eye,  Mr.  Williams, 
unless  Mr.  Lawrence  can  persuade  his  friend  ^hylock  to  part  wit! 
one  of  his  :  but  I  will  order  you,  such  a  sum,  injnonies  numbered, 
as  you  will  swear  this  wig  was  fairly  and  honestly  worth. 

A  long  dispute  followed  as  to  the  value  of  the  wig,  when  Mr.Wil- 
liams  ultimately  agreed  to  take  20s.  and  costa,  and  the  parties  wer< 
dismissed,  mutually  grumbling  at  each  other. 


In  an  assault  case  at  Y  ork  Assizes,  a  witness  named 
John  Labron  was  thus  cross-examined  by  Air.  Brougham 
What  are  vou  ? — l  am  a  fanner,  and  melt  a  little.  Do  you  know 
Dick  Strother  $ — No.  Upon  your  oath.  Sir,  are  you  not  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Dick  Strother  ? — (Aluch  confused.)  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  business  !  I  insist  upon  having  an  an¬ 
swer  ;  have  you  not,  from  the  notoriety  of  your  character  as  a  liar, 
obtained  that  name  ? — (Very  reluctantly.)  I  am  sometimes  called 
so.  (Laughter.)  Now  Dick!  as  you  admit  you  are  called  so,  dc 
you  know  the  story  of  the  hare  and  the  ball  of  wax  ? — I  have  heart 
of  it.  Then  pray  have  the  goodness  to  relate  it  to  his  Lordship 
and  the  Jury. — I  do  not  exactly  remember  it.  Then  I  wil 
refresh  your  memory  by  relating  it  myself  \—Dick  Strother  wa 
a  cobbler,  and  being  in  want  of  a  hare  for  a  friend,  he  pu 
into  his  pocket  a  ball  of  wax,  and  took  a  walk  into  the  fields 
when  he  soon  espied  one.  Dick  then  very  dexterously  threv 
the  ball  of  wax  at  her  head,  where  it  stuck,  which  so  alarme 
poor  puss,  that  in  the  violence  of  her  haste  to  escape,  sh 
ran  in  contact  with  the  head  of  another:  both  stuck  fast  together 
and  Dick  !  lucky  Dick  !  caught  both.  (Reiterated  laughter.)  Did 
obtained  great  celebrity  by  telling  of  this  wondrous  feat,  which  h 
always  affirmed  as  a  truth,  and  from  that  time  every  notorious  lie 
in  Thorner  bears  (he  title  of  Dick  Strother'.  Now  Dick — I  mea 
John — is  not  that  the  reason  why  you  are  called  Dick  Strother  ?— 1 
mav  be  so.  «Then  you  may  go. 

Almost  everybody  has  heard  the  hacknied  Joe  Millei 
joke  of  the  Irish  footman,  who  refused  to  tell  his  master’s  name 
when  he  called  at  the  post-office  for  his  letters.  This,  however  im 
probable,  is  equalled  by  the  following  facr,  which  occurred  in  thi 
country  not  many  years  ago.  A  countryman  residing  between 
Arbroath  and  Montrose  was  in  the  practice  of  depositing  small  sumi 
occasionally  in  the  bank  at  Arbroath.  At  last,  from  some  motivi 
which  he  deemed  prudential,  he  conceived  it  might  be  as  well  U 
make  his  next  deposit  in  the  bank  kt  Montrose.  He  accordingly 
went  there,  and  handing  a  certain  sum  across  the  counter,  inquire! 
if  they  would  keep  that  for  him.  “  O  yes,”  replied  the  banker 
“  What  is  your  name  ?”  “  What’s  your  business  wi’  my  name 
Sir  ?  Just  gi’e  mea  bit  o’  paper,”  said  the  countryman,  with  an  in 
dignant  air.  “  We  cannot  give  a  receipt  till  we  know  your  nam 
md  place  of  ahode,”  replied  the  banker.  “O’d,  you’re  ower  qui 

skive  fo’k  forme  1— Provost  .  of  Arbroath  never  speers  my 

name,  nor  yet  where  1  bide  :  he  justgi’es  me  a  paper  at  anee.  Sae 
Sir,  either  ei’e  me  a  paper  or  my  siller  back  again,  ony  of  them  yoi 
like.”  “  Would  vou  let  us  look  at  one  of  Provosi  — — ’s  papers?’ 
said  the  banker.  “O  ay,  Sir."' A  receipt  from  the  bank  in  Arbroatl 
was  now  produced  :  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  enabled  t 
rive  a  proper  voucher  for  the  deposit.  “  Now,  Sir,  could  ye  no  dun 
hat  at  first,  an’  saved  yoursel’  a’  that  fasherfi  ?”  said  the  countryman 
|  putting  up  his  papers  without  looking  at  them _ Edinburgh  Observer 

The  following  amusing  anecdote  is  from  the  little  boo 
called  Paramythiu ,  front  which  we  made  some  extracts  two  or  thre 
days  ago.  The  author  is  an  English  artist,  who  was  a  long  time  ri 
sident  at  St.  Petersburgh :  Doyen  was  a  French  artist,  settled  in  tit 
same  city  : — “  The  Empress  Catherine  wishing  to  possess  a  pictui 
by  our  immortal  president,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  gave  him  an  ord« 
to  paint  one,  leaving  the  choice  of  the  subject  tojiis  own  better  judp 
ment.  He  selected  that  of  the  infant  Hercules  strangling  the  set 
pent,  in  allusion  to  the  infant  exertions  of  the  colossal  empire  c 
Russia.  The  subject  was  generally  well  chosen,  and  certainly  no 
inapplicable  ;  but  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  it  was  not  entire! 
pleasing  to  her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  perhaps  did  not  quite  agre 
with  the  painter,  that  her  empire  was  in  its  leading-strings.  Be  tha 
as  it  may,  the  picture  wras placed  in  the  Hermitage  for  her  Majesty’ 
inspection  ;  and  when  she  catne  with  her  courtiers,  Doyen  and  my 
self  Were  present.  Her  Majesty  spoke  to  me  of  the  great  talents  of  Si 
Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  she  admired,  not  only  as  a  painter,  but  as  ai 
author;  and  gave  me  a  cony  of  his  excellent  discourses  to  the  Roya 
Academy,  which  she  haa  read,  and  caused  to  be  translated  for  th 
use  of  die  students  in  her  Imperial  Academy  of  Arts.  The  pic 
tore  was  not  so  much  admired  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  styl 
was  new  to  them,  and  his  mode  of  loaded  colouring  not  understood 
I  in  short,  it  was  too  voluptuous  for  their  taste ;  for,  however  exqui 
site  his  feeling  may  he,  liis  undecided  drawing,  and  his  distributio: 
of  effect,  light,  ana  shadow,  are  certainly  not  in  the  severe  elasst 
style  of  N.  Poussin.  Doyen  was  asked  his  opinion  of  it ;  when,  ii 
somewhat  of  a  sarcastic  style,  he  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  short  pep 
pering  exclamatory  petards  (as  that  delicate  accomplished  nation  call 
them).  Superbe  tableau ,  splendid  picture ;  magn{fiquc ,  magnificent 
grand  cjfct ,  great  effect ;  beau  color),  finely  coloured ;  p  lei  it  d'expres 
sion ,  full  of  expression.  Then,  after  some  little  hesitation,  h 
added  with  emphasis,  4  Rcnversez  le,  e'est  toujours  tin  bean  ta 
blear/.'  ■  1  could  have  strangled  him.  In  short,  turn  it  topsy-turvy 
it  is  always  a  fine  picture.” 


In  the  journal  of  North  Bra’banl,  for  the  year  1819,  there 
is  a  cprious  narrative  of  the  complete  removal  ofu  windmill,  over  i 
apace  (if  6, *20  feet.  The  removal  of  the  mill  was  effected  in.  12  days, 
from  its  original  ^ite  fcrthat  which  was  subsequently  chosen  tor  it. 
No  part  of  thin  large  inass  was  Shaken,  and' die  mill  continued  in 
full  work  during  the  operation.  Even  a  glass,  filled  with  water, 
placed  in  the  gallery,  suffered  no  agitation,  although  the  mill  ad. 
vanced  each  day  a  distance  of  469  feet.  I  a  the  same  manner  war 
effected  the  transportation  of  a  hrasc  attached  to.  the  mill,  23  feet 
deep  and  2 7  longi  Tilts  house  was  chiefly  built  of  stone  ;  its  remo¬ 
val  was  effected  in  five  diys.  The  machinery  for  the  purpose  is  said 
to  have  been  Constructed  in  tne  f.implast  manner.  The  engineer 

Itrkrt  rltt-AnSCiJ  th.i  nnAaAfi'nn  Arnii-  At  Il.im  UaVitOr  lVOufATXl't'b. 


I.n.nuf  til  i%  l  7  Civets  Hi  Llt/f 

Extraordinary  effect  of  tears i. — The  country  people  relate 
that  the  tears  of  Jacob,  dropping  on  the  ground  whilst  he  was 
in  search  of  his  son,  turned  the  white  slopes  black,  aud  they 
in  consequence,  call  these  stones  Jacob's  tears. 

/)  ptea.mnt  alternative  — There  being:  no  Khau  for  travellers 
at  Tabaria,  1  went  to  the  Catholic  Priest,  and  desired  hint  to 
let  me  have  the  keys  of  the  church,  that  1  might  take  up  my 
quarters  there  ,  he  gave  them  to  me,  hut  finding  t he  place 
swarming  with  vermin,  l  removed  into  the  open  church-yard. 

Jeter. —  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  many  of  the  Jews 
are  discontented  with  their  lot.  Led  by  the  stone*  of  the 
Missionaries  to  conceive  the  most  exalted  idea  of  the  land  of 
promise  as  they  still  call  it,  several  of  them  have  absconded 
from  their  parents  to  beg  their  way  to  Palestine:  but  no 
sooner  do  they  arrive  in  one  or  other  of  the  four  holy  cities, 
than  they  find,  by  the  aspect  of  all  around  them,  that  they 
have  been  deceived.  A  few  find  their  way  hack  to  their 
native  land,  but  the  greater  number  remain,  and  look  forward 
to  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  their  bones  laid  in 
the  holy  land.  The  cemeiery  of  the  Jews  ofTibevias  is  an  the  1 
declivity  of  t  he  monutain.  about  half  an  hour  from  the  town.  1 
where  the  tombs  of  their  most  renowned  persons  are  visited 
much  in  the  same  mauner  as  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  Mtts- 
solmeu  saints.  I  was  informed  that  a  great  Uabbiu  was 
buried  there,  with  14000  of  his  scholars  around  him. 

1  temper  from  combustion  of  dry  pram  in  the  Host.  —  In  re¬ 
turning  from  Kalaat  Hainan,  l  was  several  times  reprimanded 
by  my  guide  for  not  taking-  proper  care  of  the  tobacco  tout 
tell  from  my  pipe.  The  whole  of  the  mountain  is  thickly 
covered  with  dry  grass,  which  readily  takes  fire,  and  the 
slightest  breath  of  arr  instantly  spreads  the  conflagration  far 
over  the  country,  to  the  danger  of  the  peasant’s  harvest, 
'life  Arabs  who  inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Jot  dan  invariably  put 
to  death  any  person  who  is  known  to  be  the  innocent  cause 
of  firing  the  grass;  and  they  have  made  it  a  public  law 
amongst  themselves,  that  even  in  the  heigh  of  intestine  war¬ 
fare,  no  oueshal I  attempt  to  set  his  enemies’  harvest  on  fire. 
One  evening  while  at  Tabaria,.  I  saw  a  large  fire  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  lake,  which  spread  with  great  velocity 
for  two  days. 

Fig  tree  of  Cava — Here  we  rested  under  an  immense  fig- 
trre,  which  afforded  she, Iter  to  a  dozen  men,  aud  us  many 
horses  and  mules. 

Nazareth. — One  of  the  principal  (owns  of  the  Puchalick  of 
Akka its  inhabitants  are  industrious,  because  they  are 
treated  with  less  severity  than  those  of  the  couutry  towns  in 
general:  two-thirds  of  them  are  Turks,  and  one-third  Christ¬ 
ians;  there  are  about  90  Latin  families:  together  with  a 
congregation  iff  Greek  Catholics,  and  another  of  Marouites. 
The  house  of  Joseph  is  shewn  to  pilgrims  and  strangers  ,  hut 
the  principal  curiosity  of  Nazareth  is  the  convent  of  the 
Latin  Friars,  a  very  spacious  ami  commodious  building. 
Within  it  is  the  Church  of  the  A nnimeiutioii,  in  which  the 
Jmm  is  shewn  where  the  angel  stood  when  lie  announced  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  the  tidings  of  the  Messiah;  behind  the 
rltar  is  a  subterraneous  cavern  divided  into  small  grottos, 
where  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have  lived  ;  her  kitchen,  parlour, 
and  bedroom  are  shewn,  and  a  narrow  hole  in  the  rock  in 
which  the  child  Jesus  once  hid  himself  from  his  persecutors  ; 
for  the  Syrian  Christians  have  a  plentiful  stock  of  such  tra¬ 
ditions  uufoun  led  upon  anv  authority  of  scripture.  The 
church  is  the  finest  in  Syria,  next  to  that  of  the  holy  sepulchre  j 
in  Jerusalem,  and  contains  two  tolerably  good  organs.  The  : 
yearly  expenses  of  the  establishment  amount  to  upwards  of 
±’900  sterling.  The  whole  annual  expenses  of  the  Terra  ! 
Santa  Convents  are  £15, 900  ;  they  have  felt  very  sensibly  the  j 
occupation  of  Spain  by  ihe  French,  and  little  has  been  re-  ; 
ceived  from  Europe  for  the  last  four  years.  So  that  if  Spaiu 
be  not  i ininermiTely  liberated,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  whole 
establishment  of  the  Terra  Santa  must  be  abandoned.  This 
would  be  a  great  calamity,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
have  done  honour  to  the  European  name  in  the  Levant,  and 
have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  under 
the  actual  circumstances  in  the  East. 

M  hen  the  French  invaded  Syria,  Nazareth  was  occupied 
by  6  or  800  men,  whose  posts  were  at  Tabaria  and  Sztifad  Two 
hours  from  hence  General  Richer  sustained,  with  a  corps  not 
exceeding  1500  men,  the  attack  of  the  whole  Syrian  army, 
amounting  to  at  least  25,000.  He  was  posted  on  the  plain 
ol  Esdrelon,  near  the  village  of  Tbtife,  where  he  formed  his 
battalion  into  a  square,  which  continued  fighting  from  stfn- 
rise  to  mid-day,  until  (hey  had. expended  almost  all  their 
ammunition.  Bonaparte,  informed  of  Kleber's  perilous  situa¬ 
tion.  advanced  to  Kleber’s  support  with  000  men.  No  sooner 
hail  he  come  in  sight  ofthe  enemy,  and  fired  a  shot  over  the 
plain,  than  the  Turks,  supposing  that  a  large  force  was  ad¬ 
vancing,  took  precipitately  to  flight,  during  which  several 
thousands  were  killed,  and  many  drowned.  Bonaparte  dined 
at  Nazareth, ihe  most  northern  point  be  reached  in  Syria,  and 
returned  the  same  day  to  Akka  After  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Akka,  Djezzar  Pasha  resolved  on  causing  all 
the  (  hristiau.s  in  his  I’achaliek  to  be  (massacred,  and  had 
already  sent  orders  to  that  effect  to  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth  ; 
but  Sir  Sidney  .Smith  being;  apprized  of  his  intentions,  re- 
prouchetl  him  for  his  cruelty  in  the  severest  terms,  and 
threatened  that  if  a  single  Christian’s  head  should  fall,  he 
would  bombard  Akka,  and  set  it  all  . on  fire.  DjezZar  was 
thus  obliged  to  send  counter  orders  ;  but  Sir  Sidney’*  inter- 
feiPtiee'is  still  remembered  with  heartfelt  gratitude  by  all  the 
Christians,  who  look  upon  him  as  Their  deliverer.  His 
word  i  have  often  heard  hot!,  Christians  and  Turks  exclaim, 
v.raa'  like  boa’s  word,  it  never  failed. 


The  late  Queen  of  France.— It  is  remarkable  that  al 
the  period  of  the  misfortunes  of  Maria  Antoinette,  she  felt  the 

utmost  anxiety  respecting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt, _ »*  She 

would  sometimes  say  ta  me,”  observes  Madame  Campan  I 
never  pronounce  the  name  of  Pitt,  but  I  feel  death  at  mv 
shoulder.  (I  repeat  here  her  very  expressions.)  That  man  i’s 
the  moi  tal  enemy  of  France  ;  and  lie  takes  a  dreadful  revenge 
tor  the  impolm  :  support  given  by  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  to 
the  American  insurgents.  He  wishes,  by  our  destmciion  to 
guarantee  the  maritime  power  of  ids  country  for  ever,  against 
the  efforts  made  by  the  king  to  improve  Ids  marine  nowe 
and  their  happy  results  during  the  last  war.  He  knows  tint 
it  ts  not  only  the  king’s  policy,  but  Ids  p.ivnte  inclination,  to 
be  solicitous  about  Ins  fleets,  and  that  the  most  active  sten  I  e 
has  taken,  during  Ins  whole  reign,  was  to  visit  |1(. 
Cherbourg  Pitt  has  served  the  cause  ofthe  French' Rev ,  In- 
tion  from  its  6i st  disturbances:  he  will  npfi..,,,  •.  ■!, 

its  annihilation.” — Campan’ s  Memoirs?^'  Pe'l,dp>  Sene  U  ,l11 


^  [ From  Henderson's  History  of  Brazil. J 

‘The  savage  Indians  frequently  carry  off  by  force  some 
ot  their  Christianized  brethren,  and  display  an  inveterate  an- 
t'pathy  to  civilization.  The  tribes  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  t  atahiba,  bordering-  upon  the  Portuguese  establishments, 
are  considered  much  more  cruel  than  those  on  Ihe  southern, 
aud  have  afforded  Various  and  recent  proofs  of  cannibalism. 

>u  some  occasions  they  Me  in  ambush  near  pathways,  and, 
with  their  arrows,  pierce  the  stranger  to  the  heart,  and  feast 
upon  his  body.  A  proprietor  of  a  sugar-work  was  carried  off 
about  three  years  sgo,  and  devoured  by  them  ;  and  since  that 
time,  three  or  four  Negroes  have  shared  the  same  fate.  They 
are  addicted  to  plunder,  and  commit  at  times  great  devasta¬ 
tion  amongst  the  sugar-plantations,  advancing  in  bodies  of 
fifty  or  sixty  from  the  woods,  and'eutting  down  the  canes, 
which  they  carry  off  to  their  retreats.  They  are  great  cowards, 
and  on  those  appointed  to  keep  watch  giving  the  alarm  ofthe  ] 
approach  ot  a  single  individual,  they  fly  precipitately.’ 

In  the  province  of  fiio  Grande  do  Sul, the  cattle  undergo  a 
sort  ot  military  drill,  and  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  “  doing 
their  exercise.” 

‘  For  the  management  of  a  fazenda  of  five  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  it  is  said  six  men  are  sufficient,  with  one  hundred  horses 
at  least;  the  whole  of  which  pasture  together  in  troops  of 
with  a  tamed  mare,  from  which  they  do  not  usually  stray. 
Prom  the  sandy  nature  ot  the  soil,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
Brazil,  particularly  in  Pernambuco,  no  expense  is  incurred 
by  the  owners  for  shoeing  them.  In  each  establishment,  or 
tract  of  land,  there  is  commonly  a  small  hill,  or  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  land  is  selected,  as  plain  and  even  at  t  lie  summit  as 
possible,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  rodeio  (a  certain 
compass  of  land,)  and  is  capable  of  receiving  the  whole 
flock,  when  brought  together.  For  this  purpose,  the  shep¬ 
herds  on  horseback  distribute  themselves  round  about  the 
cattle,  and  cry  out  loudly  “  Rodeio,  rodeio ,  rodeio  f’  at 
whose  voices  the  cattle  march  at  full  trot  towards  the  rodeio, 
in  files,  divided  into  droves  or  bands  of  fifty  to  one  hundred 
according  to  the  numbers  that  pasture  together.  This  mode  1 
of  forming  them  early  into  troops  is  indispensable,  in  order  to 
put  on  the  mark  of  the  dono  or  proprietor  upon  sueh  as  have  1 
it  not,  and  with  more  facility  to  select  those  that  are  upwards  of 
four  years  old  for  the  market,  or  for  earnesecco ,  orjirked  beef.’  j 

The  mode  of  shepherding  sheep  is  as  follows ‘  For  the 
purpose  of  shepherding  a  flock  of  one  thousand,  two  cur-dogs 
are  sufficient,  bred  up  in  the  following  mode.  As  soon  as 
they  are  whelped,  the  lambs  of  a  ewe  are  killed,  the  puppies 
are  put  to  her,  and  she  suckles  them  until  she  becomes  habi¬ 
tuated  to  treat  them  as  her  young,  when,  upon  opening  their 
eyes  and  seeing  no  other  benefactor,  they  attach  themselves 
to  her,  and  play  with  the  lambs  as  if  they  were  of  the  same 
species.  Nothing  is  ever  given  them  to  eat :  they  are  Shut  in 
the  fold  with  the  sheep,  and  on  attaining  strength  and  vigor 
to  attend  the  flock,  they  are  suffered  to  go  at  large,  when  they 
accompany  it  to  the  field.  In  a  little  time,  and  without  more 
instruction,  they  are  so  familiarized  with  the  sheep,  that  they 
never  separate  from  them.  When  it  happens  that  a  ewe 
lamb  is  in  the  fiield,  and  the  lamb  cannot  accompany  the 
mother,  in  consequence  of  its  nctyet  having  sufficient  strength  j 
to  follow  her,  one  of  the  dogs 'watches  near,  and  if  he  finds 
that  the  lamb  cannot  follow  its  mother  to  the  (lock,  he  carries 
it  in  his  mouth,  without  doing  it  the  least  harm.  No  other 
animal  or  unknown  person  can  approach  the  sheep,  of  which 
thesedogs  are  guardians,  without  the  risk  of  being  attacked.’ 


The  Jtival  Statesmen. — An  anecdote  is  stated  ot  the 
lluke  de  Gazes  and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  which  is  very 
curious:  it  tends  to  shew  the  difference  of  character  between  i 
these  ex-ministers,  one  of  whom  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
When  the  King  was  advised  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  to  make  room  for  De  Gazes,  the  former 

was  waited  on  by  M,  de - ,  who  very  politely,  and  with  an 

affectation  of  sympathy,  told  him  he  was  desired  foa>k  for  the 
portfolio  of  office.  The  Duke  appeared  thunderstruck,  and 
for  many  minutes  was  incapable  of  speaking:  at  length,  in  a 
fit  of  indignant  rage,  lie  said,  “  Go,  Sir,  and  tell  the  King  that 
I  regret  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  scoundrels.” 
Some  time  afterwaids,  when  De  Gazes  was  turned  out,  or,  in 
the  courtly  plna'C,  had  his  teslguaiion  accepted,  the  same 
personage  waited  upon  him.  De  Gazes  was  in  bed,  and  on 
hearing  the  name  announced,  desired  theseivant  to  “  undraw 

the  curtains.”  M.  de - ,  who  had  received  many  favours  I 

from  the  Duke,  was  still  more  cautious  with  him  than  he  had  | 
been  on  a  former  occasion  with  M.  de  Richelieu.  He  took  a  tj 
chair  by  the  bedside,  regretted  to  find  Ids  Excellency  indis-  ll 
j  pos#d,  remarked  how  unpleasant  a  task  he  had  to  peiform,  H 
trusted  that  things  would  come  round,  uttered  a  great  many  jl 
unmeaning  sentiments  of  compliment  and  condolence,  and 
euded  by  stating  that  his  Excellency  was  no  longer  his  Excel- 
j  leucy.  De  Cages  heard  him  [yitieutly,  and  without  expressing 
morn  surprise  or  agitation  than  it  lie  had  merely  been  informed 
of  the  state  of  the  weather.  When  the  message  was  com-  ■ 
plated,  he  called  his  set  vant  to  “draw  the  curtains,”  and  fell 
asleep  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 


French  Politeness.—  M.  Caulinconrt,  Duke  de  Vi¬ 
cenza,  formerly  a  favourite  Aid-de-Camp  of'  Napoleon,  met, 
some  time  hack,  at  Piince  Talleyrand's,  the  celebrated  Abb6 
de  Pradt,  the  author  of  several  works,  In  otic  of  which  he  gave 
to  Napoleon  the  nickname  of  Jupiter  Scapin.  This  expression 
of  the  ex- Archbishop  of  Malines,  fit  fortune  as  they  say,  and 
was  repeated  by  every  one,  but  has  fallen  into  disfavour.  At 
the  Prince  Talleyrand’s  (who  is, at  present,  thejnost  inveterate 
hater  of  the  memory  of  Napoleon),  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  deceased  Emperor,  and  the  Abb6  de  Pradt,  who 
had  risen  to  go  away,  most  unfortunately  quoted  himself,  and 
made  use  of  the  expression  Jupiter  Scapin,  on  hearing  which 
the.  Duke  of  Vicenza  became  so  transported  with  rage,  that  he 
!  forgot  altogether  the  respect  due  to  himself,  his  host,  and  the 
|  character  of  the  speaker,  and  actually  applied  a  vigorous  kick 
I -.to  that  part  of  the  Abbffs  body  in  which  honour  is  supposed 
to  lie,  the  force  of  which  sent  the  ex-Arehbishop  of  Malines 
against  the  wall,  which  was  five  or  six  paces  distant.  On  the 
instant,  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  who  is  usually  the  coldest  and 
most  punctilious  of  men,  felt  the  horrible  outrage  of  which 
lie  had  been  guilty,  and  made  a  thousand  excuses  to  Prince 
Talleyrand,  and  even  expressed  his  regret  and  repentance  for 
having  so  far  forgot  himself  with  regard  to  an  aged  man  and  a 
priest;  but  lie  said  lie  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  his  fury 
promotion  and  impudence  deed  udcouiti. 


i  t  1 1»<»  l\F 


Naval  Anecdotes. 

“A  curious  scene  occurred  on  board  the  Sans  Pareille  on  i 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June  [Lord  Howe's  action J.  Cant  I 
.  Trowbridge,  who  had  been  recently  taken  in  the  Castor  with  j 
bis  convoy,  bound  to  Newfoundland,  was  a  prisoner  on  board  | 
the  French  s^iip  above  named,  where  Hear  Admiral  Nieuillv  j 
,  had  his  flag  flying  :  after  Lord  Howe  had  obtained  his  position, 
and  had  drawn  his  fleet  into  a  liue  parallel  to  that  of  the 
;  enemy,  he  brought  to,  and  made  the  signal  to  go  to-breakfast. 
Trowbridge  knew  the  purport  of  the  signal,  and  telling  it  to 
the  French  Admiral,  they  took  the  advantage  of  the  time 
allowed  them  for  the  same  repast.  Trowbridge  (whose  uppe.  | 

|  tile  never  forsook  him  on  these  occasions)  was  helping  himself 
I  to  a  large  slice  from  a  brown  loaf,  when  the  French  captain 
observed  to  him  by  an  interpreter  (for  Trowbridge  would 
never  learn  their  language),  that  the  English  Admiral  shewed 
no  disposition  to  fight,  and  he  was  certain  did  not  intend  it. 

‘  What!’  said  the  English  hero,  dropping  his  loaf,  and  laying  I 
his  hand  almost  too  emphatically  on  the  Frenchman’s  shoulder, 
while  he  looked  him  furiously  in  his  face,  *  not  fight !  -stop 
till  they  have  had  their  breakfasts  : — I  know  John  Build — d 
well,  and  when  his  belly  is  full  you  wbll  get  it.’  hi  a  few 
minutes  after  this  the  fleet  bore  up  to  engage.  Trowbridge 
was  scut  into  the  boatswain’s  stat  e-room,  where  for  a  length  | 
of  time  he  leaned  against  the  foremast,  and  amused  himself  in  j 
pouring  forth  every  invective  against  the  French,  and  the  man 
appointed  to  guard  him.  Suddenly  he  felt  the  vibration  of 
the  mast,  and  heard  it  fall  over  the  side ;  when  grasping  the 
astonished  Frenchman  with  both  his  hands,  he  began  to  jump 
and  caper  with  all  the  gestures  of  a  maniac.  The  Sans  Pa¬ 
reille  soon  after  surrendered,  and  Trowbridge  assisted  in 
setting  her  to  rights  and  taking  her  into  port.’* 

“  When  the  squadron  lay  in  the  Scheldt  [in  1794],  co-ope¬ 
rating  with  the  army  and  protecting  the  transports,  a  curious 
incident  occurred,  highly  characteristic  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  British  navy.  Capt.  Savage,  of  the  Albion, of 
64  guns,  laying  at  anchor  before  Flushing,  in  company  with  , 
the  Dutch  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Vangler,  a  friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  them. 
Capt.  Savage  was  dining  with  the  Dutch  Admiral,  when  the 
latter  received  a  message  which  occasioned  some  agitation ; 
th£  Admiral  went  on  deck,  and  returning  soon  alter  to  his 
seat,  informed  Capt.  Savage  that  he  had  caused  two  of  the 
crew  to  be  taken  out  of  his  (Capt.  Savage's)  barge,  and  to  be 
put  in  irons,  as  they  were  found  to  be  Dutch  subjects:  Capt. 
Savage  quietly  observed,  without  interrupripg  his  dinner, 

1  you  had  better  put  them  back  again  into  the  boat,  Admiral. 

“  Why,”  asked  the  Admiral,  in  some  warmth,  “  had  l  better 
do  so  t" — ‘Because,’  rejoined  the  British  veteran  ‘if  you  do 
not,  I  shall  order  my  first  lieutenant  (and  he  seldom  disobeys 
my  orders)  to  bring  the  Albion  alongside  the  Utrecht,  and 
(raisiughis  voiee.jnst  so  much  as  to  harmonize  with  the  sub¬ 
ject)  d — n  me  if  I  don t  wa'k  your  quarter-deck  till  he  sinks 
you.’’  It  is  scarcely  necessary  .to  add,  the  men  were  immedi¬ 
ately  returned  to  their  boats.''  (This  brave  officer  [admiral) 
died  lately.’’ — lirenion’s  Sand  History. 

Naval  Anecdote. — Capt.  Bligh,  in  the  Alexander,  and 
Capt.  C.  P.  Hamilton,  in  the  Canada,  boll)  of  74  guns,  were 
fallen  in  with  off  Cape  Clear  by  a  French  sqnadion  of  five 
|  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates;  against  such  superior  num* 

!  hers  valour  was  unavailing ;  the  Captain  of  the  Canada  was  i 
directed  by  Capt.  Bligh  to  pi o vide  for  the  safety  of  his  ship, 
himself  in  the  Alexander  being  determined  to  make  the  best 
defence  lie  could,  and  thereby  ensure  the  escape  of  his  con¬ 
sort.  The  action  soon  began,  and  was  kept  up  by  t lie  Alex* 
ander  with  great  spirit,  mwil  the  two  ships  which  had  gone  in 
pursuit  of  the  Canada  were  recalled  to  as-ist  in  die  attack, 
j  Capt.  Bligh,  perceiving  that  the  Canada  was  safe,  and  his  own 
ship  so  much  disabled  in  her  rigging  that  she  became  un¬ 
manageable,  decided  on  surrendering:  to  have  continued  the 
fight  wonhi  only  have  caused  a  sacrifice  of  biave  men,  without 
the  probability  of  gaining  any  advantage;  accordingly,  the 
colours  were  hauled  down,  and  the  ship,  having  40  men  killed 
and  wownded,  was  taken  and  carried  into  Brest.  Here  the 
population  insulted  the  prisoners  as  they  marched  to  the  place 
of  their  confinement  :  officers  and  men  shared  the  same  lot; 
they  were  denied  the  commonest  lations  of  provisions,  and 
reduced  to  starvation.  A  wretched  dog  that  had  crept  into 
j  the  cells  was  killed,  and  his  head  alone  sold  for  a  dollar  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  :  a  prisoner,  in  a  state  of  delii  ium, 
threw  himself  into  the  well  within  the  ;  rison  walls;  and  his 
dead  body,  after  lying  some  time,  was  taken  out,  but  no  other 
water  allowed  to  the  people  to  drink :  an  English  lady  and 
her  danghteis,  confined  along  with  the  men,  had  no  separate 
apartment,  and  all  their  privacy  was  supplied  by  the  generous 
commiseration  of  the  British  sailots,  who  standing  side  by  side  j 
close  together,  with  their  hacks  towards  the  fair  captives,  j 
formed  a  temporary  screen  vvhiie  they  changed  their  garments. 
Brenton's  Navul  History. 

American  Liberty. — A  gentleman  in  a  State  where 
slaves  are  kept,  engaged  some  carpentets  from  a  neighbouring 
free  State  to  erect  a  barn.  On  the  day  of  their  first  arrival 
!  they  ate  along  with  himself.  On  the  second  day  the  family 
took  breakfast  a  little  earlier  titan  usual,  and  cuused  the  table 
;  to  be  covered  anew  for  the  mechanics,  previous  to  their 
:  coming  in.  They  were  so  highly  offended  with  this  imaginary 
}  insult,  that  they  went  off  without  finishing  their  work.  This 
!  affair  became  so  well  known,  that  the  gentleman  could  not 
procure  other  workmen  for  some  time. — Hint's  Letters. 

Dinner fhtur. — The modernhoursofeatinghave reached  J 
an  excess  that  is  perfectly  ridiculous  Now  what  do  people 
gel  by  this i  If  tin  y  make  dinner  their  principal  meal,  and 
do  not  wish  to  pall  their  appetite  by  eating  befoto  H,  they 
injure  their  health.  Then  in  winter  they  have,  two  or  moie 
hours  of  candlelight  before  dinner,  aud  in  summer  they  are 
all  at  table  during  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  day ;  and  in  tins 

to  get  a  long  morning— fur  idle  people,  to  whom  one  would 

suppose  the  shortest  morning  would  be  too  long!  In  »e 
Northumberland  household  hook  for  1512,  we  are  informed 
J  44  that  the  family  rose  at  six  in  the  morning.  My  ,n  u,‘'  ] 

;  my  Lady  had  sod  on  their  table  for  breakfast  at  seven  o  1  lH  .  ’ 
i  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  two  pieces  of  salt  nslt,  nad  a 
I  dozen  red  herrings,  4  white  ones,  and  a  Dish  of  sprajs.  1  ,L‘J 
dined  at  ten,  and  supped  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  *»e  Ba  * 

;  weie  dint  at  ni.,o  ....  i  .w.  c.,  ii.ur  iniricss  or  egress  pormiut  u. 


ITALY. 

!a  spite  of  the  “  .M  ysteripa  of  Udolpho,”  the  Appends 
are  the  dullest  set  of  hills  !  ever  beheld,  bare,  tame,  woodless 
aud  unpfcturesciue- - the^reen  of  summer  sheds  no  beauty 
on  them,  and  the snows  of  v.  in  ter  no  sublime.  But  the  descent 
to  Florence  repays  a  world  of  ennui.  The  oitv  itself  is  small 
but  the  myriads  of  shining  vilius  that  crowd  ’the  w  hole  vale 
of  the  Arno  towards  Fisa  and  Pisioia,  assume  the  appearance 
of  one  vast  and  extended  metropolis.  The  fields  are  covered 
with  t  he  olive  and  the  vine:  nor  does  thesoil  confine  iis  fertility 
to  those  objects  of  luxury,  lor  beneath  r  heir  shade  the  humb¬ 
ler  crops  of  corn  and  herbage  spring  up  in  luxuriance.  The 

Ifcavjt'Her,  who  was.  for  first  the  time  reminded  •  f  England  on 
.descending  from  the  Jura,  into  the  neat,  cultivated,  subdivided 
territory  of  Geneva,  is  here  again  struck  with  a  resemblance, 
though  perhaps  a  fainter  one.  The  olive  and  the  vine  are 
J  indeed  strange  to  him  ;  but  the  enclosures,  the  frequent  villas. 

[  and  neat  farm-houses,  together  with  their  happy  inhabitants, 
i  are  sufficient  to  recall  the  memory  of  Old  England.  Nor  is 
the  comparison  altogether  fost  on  entering  the  city,  and  ob¬ 
serving  its  cleanly,  w'ell-paved  streets,  its  industrious  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  sombre  materials  of  its  architecture.  The  Arno 
and  its  quays  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Liffey  and  Dublin,  though 
much  grandeur  must  be  subtracted  from  the  latter  to  allow  of 
t  he  comparison  ;  the  pebbly  bed  of  the  Arno,  with  the  distant 
Appeniue,  must  be  substituted  on  one  side  for  the  shipping, 
custom-house, and  bayofthe  Irish  metropolis ;  but  the“ strait- 
waistcoated  stream,”  and  the  glimpses  of  the  country  on  the 
other, will  lioid  good  of  both.  Yet, for  the  beauty  of  surround¬ 
ing  country  and  scenery,  if  we  except  the  Italian  sky  and 
clime,  how  vastly  superior  is  Dublin,  and  an  hundred  other 
towns  of  our  own  islands,  whence  the  silly  inhabitants  run 
to  affect  rapture  in  toreign  dimes!  But  a  name  bewilders 
us — we  first  sigh  to  visit  the  land  of  the  vine.  We  set  out, — 
aud  find  that, nine  monthsout  oftwelve,  the  vine  isqin  its  most 
picturesque  state,  a  bare  and  distnted  shrub,  and  this  even  in 
Italy;  while  in  the  great  wine  countries — in  Burgundy, 
Champagne,  Bordeaux,  there  is  no  distinguishing  a  vineyard 
from  a  field  of  beans.  So  much  for  the  picturesque:  aud  as 
for  the  substantial,  John  Bull  will  infallibly  gather  from  his 
travels  that  the  best  wine  he  ever  tasted,  was  that  which  he 
paid  for  at  home.  Few  will  deny  the  olive  tohe  the  ugliest  ofall 
evergreens,  and  of  the  fruit  we  are  not  much  enamoured.  So 
much  for  the  two  shrubs  that  have  such  an  effect  on  our  ima¬ 
ginations.  Were  we  to  believe  our  poets,  we  should  suppose 
that  the  soil  of  Italy  was  covered  with  flowers,  whereas  those 
gifts  of  guv  nature  are  more  rare  here  than  in  any  country  l 
know  of.  In  sitininer  there  is  not  a  Made  of  green  gruss  in  the 
field,  much  less  a  flower  in  the  garden,  and  iu  more  temperate 
months  1  huve  seen  two  shillings  given  for  a  rose.  And  this 
country  has  been  called,  not  in  irony,  the  garden  of  Europe,  a 
country,  burned  to  aridity  six  months  of  the  year,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  frozen  during  its  winter  with  a  cold  more  rigid  than 
our’s,  —  a  country,  one  half  of  which  is  by  nature  incapable  of 
cultivation,  and  a  remaining  quarter,  perhaps  vvithout.u,  from 
the  ignorance  and  laziness  of  its  inhabitants. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


Anecdote  of  Voltaire. — A  quaker  from  Philadelphia,  J 
called  Claude  Gay,  travelling  in  Europe,  stayed  some  time  at 
Geneva;  lie  was  known  as  the  author  of  some  theological 
works,  and  liked  for  his  good  sense,  moderation,  and  sim-  , 
plicity.  Voltaire  heard  of  him,  Iris  curiosity  was  excited,  and 
lie  desired  to  see  him.  The  quaker  felt  great  reluctance,  hut  i 
suffered  himself  at  last  to  be  carried  to  Ferney,  Voltaire 
having  promised  beforehand  to  liis  friends  that  lie  would 
say  nothing  that  could  give  offence.  At  first  he  was  delighted 
with  the  tall,  straight,  handsome  quaker,  his  btoad-btimmed 
hat,  and  plain  drab  suit  of  clothes,  tiie  mild  and  serene  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  countenance;  and  the  dinner  promised  to  go  off 
very  well ;  yet  lie  soon  took  notice  of  the  great  s’obrietyof  his 
guest,  and  made  jokes,  to  which  lie  received  grave  and  modest 
answers.  The  patriarchs,  and  the.  first  inhabitants  of  the 
caitli  were  next  alluded  to :  by  and-by,  he  began  to  sneer  at 
the  historical  proofs  of  Revelation;  but  Claude  was  not  to 
be  driven  away  from  his  grounds,  and  while  examining  these  1 
proofs, and  arguing  upon  them  rationally,  be  overlooked  the 
light  attacks  of  his  adversary  when  not  to  the  point,  appeared 
insensible  to  his  sarcasms  and  bis  wit,  and  remained  always 
cool  and  always  serious.  Voltaire’s  vivacity  at  last  turned 
to  downright  anger;  his  eyes  flashed  fire  whenever  they  met 
I  the  benign  and  placid  countenance  of  the  quaker,  and  tiie  dis 
pnte  went  at  last  so  far,  that  the  latter,  getting  np,  said,  *  friend 
Voltaire!  perhaps  thou  mayest come  to  understand  these  mat¬ 
ters  rightly  ;  in  the  mean  time,  finding  I  can  do  thee  no  good, 

I  leave  thee,  and  so  fare  thee  well !’  So  saying,  he  went  away 
on  foot,  notwithstanding  all  entreaties,  back  to  Geneva,  leaving 
tli6  company  in  consternation.” — Simond's  Switzerland. 


Voltaire  under  the  Jesuits. — Voltaire  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  in  Paris;  and  even  under  their  little  rule,  the  boy 
gave  bold  indications  of  what  i tie  man  would  he  under  a 
j  greater.  J livelier,  the  excellent  editor  of  an  expurgated  edi-  j 
tion,  with  very  correct  notes,  of  the  Roman  authois,  for  the  j 
j  use  of  schools,  happened  to  be  at  the  bead  of  the  rhetoii-  j 
cians  when  Voltaire  studied  in  that  class.  One  day  the  pro*  j 
|  feasor  proposed  foi  an  exeicise  an  Oration  against  Julian  the  I 
|  Apostate.  The  hour  of  composition  elapsed,  the  themes  were  1 
j  gatlieied  in,  and  the  learned  father  began  to  read  aloud,  and 
eoirect  them,  as  was  his  custom.  Voltaire's  happened  to  be 
|  the  (list  paper  lie  took  up:  it  was  a  long  and  earnest  defence 
1  of  the  emperor !  Much  to  the  smpiise  of  the  class,  Juvenci 
proceeded  without  interruption  to  the  close  of  the  s;  eerh  j 
He  then  rose  from  his  elevated  scat ;  threw  the  young  pliiloso* 
pltet  his  fearless  essay  ;  and,  with  clerical  solemnity,  observed, 

•  Young  man,  yon  will  live  the  enemy  of  religion  aud  truth  !’  | 


Conscription. — Forced  enlistments  have  ever  been  in 
use  among  republics  as  well  as  monarchies,  both  with  the 
ancients  and  tiie  moderns.  The  peasants  being  slaves  in 
Russia  and  Poland,  men  are  levied  iu  those  eouu tries  as  horses 
are  in  others.  In  Germany,  every  village  has  its  lord,  who  j 
names  the  recruits,  without  regard  either  to  their  rights  or  ] 
convenience.  In  Fiance,  the  recruiting  of  the  army  has  ! 
always  beeu  determined  by  lot;  under  Louis  XVI.  Louis  XV. 
and  Louis  XVI.  it  was  called  drawing  tbo  Militia ;  under 
Napoleon,  drawing  the  Conscription.  The  privileged  classes, 
were  exempt  from  the  former,  but  no  one  from  the  latter. 


cone  native  m-A  •  Chinese  emmuub. 

— — raaSSRw- - 

The  Emperor  Kea-King  died  on  the  2d  of  September, 
1820,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  he  caught  on  his  annual  J 
journey  into  Tartary,  undertaken  to  escape  the  hot  weather 
at  Peking,  and  to  amuse  himself  with  hunting.  An  uni¬ 
versal  mourning  was  immediately  decreed  throughout  the 
empire.  The  proclamation  received  at  Canton  soon  after 
the  event  declared  that  the  “  Dragon  on  horseback,”  on 
the  25th  of  7th  moon,  at  Jeho  [the  Warm  River]  became 
a  guest  in  heaven ;  and  therefore  all  persons  were  ordered, 
on  pain  of  death,  immediately  to  pluck  the  red  fringe  hairs 
from  their  caps,  put  on  mourning  dresses,  and  to  abstain 
from  shaving,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  marrying, 
and  sacrificing  for  an  hundred  days.  All  red  papers  posted 
up  in  the  streets  were  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all  edicts 
were  to  be  written  in  blue  ink.  The  mourning  at  court 
was  to  be  expressed  by  the  removal  of  ornaments,  cutting 
off  the  hair,  stamping  with  the  feet,  Ac.  and  the  successor 
to  the  throne  was  to  act  as  chief  mourner.  Libations  also 
were  to  be  poured  out  before  the  coffin,  and  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  sorrow  was  strictly  enjoined. 

The  title  of  Kca-king  was  Ning,  which  means  Repose  ; 
and  the  written  character  expressing  it  has  been  altered, 
that  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  word  in  a  common 
application.  The  posthumous  title,  by  which  he  is  to  be 
known  in  the  Hall  of  his  Ancestors,  is  “  The  supremely 
benevolent  and  most,  intelligent  Emperor.” 

The  Coronation  of  Taou-Kwang,  his  son  and  successor, 
was  performed  with  great  pomp  on  the  27th  of  the  8th 
moon ;  and  an  edict,  published  at  Peking,  and  translated 
in  the  Indo  Chinese  Cleaner,  has  furnished  us  with  the 
materials  for  drawing  tire  following  general  picture  of  the 
ceremonies. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  premise  that  the  ceremony  is 
called  in  Chinese  the  Ascension,  and  not  the  Coronation, 
as  the  new  Emperor,  instead  of  being  crowned,  mounts 
the  steps  to  “  the  Dragon’s  Seat,”  or  the  imperial  throne. 
We  shall  follow  the  translator,  however,  and  adopt  the 
expression  more  agreeable  to  European  ideas. 

The  days  of  universal  mourning,  customary  on  the  de- 
|  cease  of  a  Monarch,  were  infringed  upon  at  this  time  for 
1  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  give  place  for  the  splendid 
ceremonies  ;  though  the  successor  declared  he  ivas  stre¬ 
nuously  opposed  to  such  a  measure,  and  had  been  finally 
induced  to  give  his  consent  to  it  only  by  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  the  Board  of  Ceremonies.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  foot  guards  were  marched  in,  and  stationed  at  the 
city  gates.  The  Board  of  Rites,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Hung-loo  office,  assembled  in  the  Imperial  council 
chamber,  and  placed  the  seal  table,  the  report  ta¬ 
ble,  the  edict  table,  and  the  writing  table,  in  their  proper 
places. — The  yellow  table  was  set  on  the  red  steps  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne. 

The  Imperial  guard  then  placed  in  order,  the  Imperial 
travelling  equipage  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the 
foot-chariot  (drawn  by  men),  without  the  palace  gate,  the 
i  five  Imperial  carriages  without  the  Woo-gate,  with  the 
docile  elephants  standing  south  of  them. 

The  horse  guards  were  formed  in  a  double  line  along  the 
middle  avenue  of  the  vestibule  5  and  the  Imperial  Canopy 
and  the  cloud-capt  basin  were  set  within  the  vestibule. 

The  Members  of  the  Board  of  Music  then  ranged  along 
the  palace  causeway  the  ancient  musical  instruments  used 
by  Sheen,  and  those  which  are  used  on  common  state  oc¬ 
casions  were  deposited  within  the  palace.  Just  without 
the  Woo-gate  were  placed  other  musical  instruments,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  canopies  or  umbrellas,  called  the  Dragon 
dome  and  the  Incense  dome. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  the 
Golden  Phoenix  was  put  in  the  middle  of  the  gate  of  Ce¬ 
lestial  Repose ;  and  a  stage  erected  in  the  first  chamber 
on  the  east  side  of  it. 

The  petition,  requesting  the  Emperor  to  ascend  the 
throne,  was  then  laid  on  the  report  table  in  the  Council 
Chamber  ;  the  Proclamation  on  the  edict  table,  and  the 
pencil  and  ink  on  the  writing  table.  This  done,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  Chamber,  with  the  Prime  Minister  at 
their  head,  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  his  Majesty’s  private 
apartments,  called  the  gate  of  Celestial  Purity,  to  beg  for 
the  Imperial  Seal  ;  and  returning  to  the  Council  Cham¬ 
ber,  laid  it  on  the  seal  table  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
l  ment  south  of  the  throne. 

The  Kings,  Nobles,  &c.  of  the  Imperial  kindred,  down 
to  the  eighth  generation,  were  then  introduced,  and  placed 
round  the  elevation  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  ;  while  the 
great  civil  and  military  officers  ranged  themselves  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  rank  in  the  vestibule. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites  went  at  an  appoint¬ 
ed  hour  to  entreat  his  Majesty  to  put  on  his  mourning, 

1  aru’  come  through  the  gate  of  the  eastern  Palace,  into  the 
left  door  of  the  middle  Palace.  There  he  presented  liim- 
l  seit  before  the  altar  of  his  father,  declared  that  he  received 
tne  decree  *  and  kneeling  three  times,  and  bowing  nine 
times,  returned  to  the  side  Palace;  and  soon  afterwards 
went  in  his  robes  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  mother,  who 
was  also  arrayed  in  her  robes  and  on  her  throne.  Here 
also  his  Majesty  kneeled  three  times  and  bowed  nine 
times. 

The  golden  chariot  was  then  brought  up  before  the  door 
of  the  Emperor  s  apartments  ;  and  the  officer  of  the  Ma¬ 
thematical  Board,  whose  business  it  is  to  “  observe  times,” 
came  and  announced  that  the  chosen  and  felicitous  mo¬ 
ment  had  arrived  !  when  the  Emperor  came  out  at  the  left 
dooi  of  his  apaVtments,  and  mounted  his  chariot,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Palace  of  Protection  and  Peace. 

The  President  and  ten  great  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Rites  preceded  the  chariot ;  twenty  chief  officers  of  the 
Leopard-tail  Guards,  half  armed  with  swords,  and  half 
with  spears  (perhaps  muskets),  walking  on  both  sides  and 
two  officers  of  the  personal  guard  closing  the  procession. 


!  p  ^  Majesty  hacf  descender!  and  sat  down  in  the 

Koval  middle  palace,  the  President  of  the  Hung-loo  office 
led  out  the  Great  Officers  of  the  Interior,  and  ranged  them 
according  to  their  rank  ;  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
the  Council  Chamber,  the  National  Institute,  the  Chin-sze 
j  Ut  ]Crv,.  e  IVe"Jien  Office,  the  Board  of  Rites,  and  the  Cen- 
soi  Office,  and  called  on  them  to  kneel  thrice  and  bow 
nine  time  3. 

I  he  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites  then  besought  his 
i  majesty  on  his  knees  to  ascend  the  throne  ;  when  the 
piocession  moved  on  as  before  to  the  Palace  of  Peace,  and 
ms  Majesty  mounted  the  seat  of  gems,  and  sat  down  upon 
tne  throne,  and  the  Fells  immediately  began  to  ring  and 
tne  drums  to  heat  at  the  Woo-gate. — “  Strike  the  whip  T” 
cried  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  a  brazen  rod 
was  struck  at  the  loot  of  the  throne.  The  attendant  Mi¬ 
nisters  then  ranged  themselves  in  ranks,  and  the  Kings 
and  Dukes  took  their  places  on  the  red  steps  at  the  foot, 
ol  the  throne,  and  the  civil  and  military  officers  in  the 
vestibule.  I  he  Master  of  Ceremonies,  that  their  motions 
might  he  simultaneous,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Kneel 
three  times  !  bow  your  heads  to  the  ground  nine  times, 
rise  and  retire!”  Which  done,  they  took  their  former  places. 

Next  appeared  the  Prime  Minister,  who  took  the  pro¬ 
clamation,  and  carried  it  with  great  formality,  first  to  the 
middle  table,  where  if  was  sealed,  and  then  to  the  Palace 
of  Peace,  where  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites  re¬ 
ceived  it,  and  taking  it  back  again,  laid  it  on  the  table  at 
the  loot  of  the  throne,  with  a  profound  reverence,  and 
rising,  placed  it  in  the  cloud-capt  basin  over  which  the 
officers  ol  the  Imperial  Guard  spread  out  the  yellow 
canopy,  and  preceded  with  it  out  of  the  palace.  The  civil 
and  military  officers  likewise  went  out ;  and  the  Emperor 
1  returned  to  his  private  apartments,  when,  changing  his 
;  robes,  he  resumed  his  mourning. 

1  i  he  seal  was  returned  to  the  imperial  residence,  and 
|  the  proclamation  placed  in  the  dragon  dome  at  the  Woo- 
gate.  After  several  ceremonies,  the  proclamation  was 
laid  on  a  yellow  table,  upon  a  high  stage,  and  the  two 
domes  were  set  down  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Celestial  Re¬ 
pose.  1  he  Civil  and  Military  Officers  formed  themselves 
in  ranks  facing  the  north,  at  the1  south  end  of  the  Golden 
Bridge;  and  the  venerable  Elders  ,  of  the  People,  in  the 
same  manner,  behind  them.  “  An  edict !”  cried  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Ceremonies;  and  tire  whole  assembly  fell  on  then' 
knees.  The  Herald  read  the  proclamation  in  the  Chinese 
language,  and  at  the  words  “  Bow !  Rise  !”  the  people 
made  three  genuflexions  and  nine  prostrations.  The  pro¬ 
clamation  was  then  put  into  the  cloud-capt  basin,  and  sus¬ 
pended  by  an  ornamented  cord  from  the  bill  of  the  golden 
phoenix,  which  was  set  in  the  dragon  dome ;  and  the  Im¬ 
perial  insignia  proceeded,  as  before,  through  the  gate  of 
:  Celestial  Purity,  succeeded  by  the  board  of  music,  with 
their  instruments  silent  on  account  of  the  mourning,  and 
the  whole  assembly  in  order.  On  arriving  at  the  office  of 
I  C)e  Board  of  Rites,  the  Judges  kneeled  thrice  and  bowed 
nine  times  before  an  incense  table,  and  thus  concluded; 
!  Ike  pompous  ceremony  of  the  ascension. 


When  Mr.  Dempster  was  in  danger  of  being  ousted  j 
from  Perth,  one  of  the  boroughs  he  had  long  represented,  j 
owing  to  a  party  made  against  him  by  the  Magistrates,  his  j 
friend  Mr.  P.,  was  very  active  in  his  interest,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  the  Provost,  Mb,  Stewart,  was  violently  against 
him,  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  win  over  to  his  inte¬ 
rest.  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth e  was  known  to  he  Mr. 
Dempster’s  physician,  and  ^relation  to  the  Provost.  Mr. 

P.  accordingly  applied  to  Dr.  Smyth e,  to  know  confiden¬ 
tially  whether  Mr.  Dempster’s  health  would  he  endan-  1 
gered  by  a  residence  in  Bengal,  stating  that  he  knew  it 
was  the  determination  of  Government  to  appoint  him 
Governor-General,  provided  Dr.  Smythe  thought  liis 
health  good  enough  to  stand  the  climate.  The  bait  took ; 
Dr.  Smythe  with  great  gravity  assured  Mr,  P.  that  India 
would  agree  very  well  with  Mr.  Dempster’s  constitution. 
The  Doctor  immediately  wrote  to  his  relative,  the  Provost,  1 
assuring  him  most  positively,  hut  most  confidentially,  of 
Mr.  Dempster’s  appointment,  and  stating  that  he  must 
support  his  interest  at  the  approaching  election,  bjr  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  if  he  expected  the  promotion  of  his 
son  in  India.  The  Provost  eagerly  caught  at  so  good  an 
opportunity,  and  in  the  expectation  of  making  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  his  house,  devoted  all  his  interest  to  Mr.  Demp- j 
ster,  and  secured  his  election. — Perthshire  Courier. 

Bonaparte,  conversing  one  day  upon  the  fame  of 
artists,  asked  how  long  a  valuable  picture  might  be  pre¬ 
served  ? — and  being  answered,  “  Possibly,  four  hundred  I 
years,”  exclaimed  contemptuously,  “  What  an  immortality  !”  jl 


The  famous  Duke  of  Buckingham  could  afford  to  have  a 
•his  diamonds  tacked  so  loosely  on,  that  when  he  chose  to 
shake  a  few  off  on  the  ground,  he  obtained  all  the  fame  he 
desired  from  the  pickers-up,  who  were  generally  les  dames 
de  la  cour  ;  for  our  duke  never  condescended  to  accept  what  l 
he  himself  had  dropped.  His  cloaks  were  trimmed  with  j 
great  diamond  buttons,  and  diamond  hatbands,  cockades,  : 
and  ear-rings,  yoked  with  great  ropes  and  knots  of  pearls,  1  1 
This  was,  however,  but  for  ordinary  dances.  “He had  27 
suits  of  clothes  made,  the  richest  that  embroidery,  lace,  silk- 
vClvet,  silver,  gold,  and  gems,  could  contribute ;  one  of  which 
was  a  white  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over,  both  suit  and  cloak, 
with  diamonds  valued  at  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  besides  ii 
a  or  eat  feather  stuck  all  over  with  diamonds,  as  were  also  jj 
his  sword-girdle,  hat,  and  spurs.”  In  the  masques  and  ban-  I 
quets  with  which  the  Duke  entertained  the  Court,  he  usually  J 
expended  for  the  evening  from  one  to  five  thousand  pounds.  1 
To  others  I  leave  to  calculate  the  value  ot  monev.  The  time 

of  this  g'orgeous  wastefulness,  it  must  be  recollected,  occurred  C 

before  this  million  age  ot  oms  Curiosities  of  Literature. 


“  ANECDOTE  OF  SIFEDENBORG 

WITH  AM  WWW  APT  TTPHTW  uto  tt, 


WITH  AN  EXTRACT  FROM  HIS  WRITINGS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  oFTHE  MORNING  HERALD 
-Having  observed  in  your  papers  of  Tuesday  and 

rtnxr  ocr  n  «Toroiv>owf  /-vf  _ i  •  1  • 


Sir,* 


Wednesday  last,  a  statement  of  some  particulars  respecting- 
the  above  extraordinary  man,  I  have  copied  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  your  readers  an  anecdote  of  him  from  a  work  in 
titled,  “  Original  Anecdotes  of  Frederic  the  Great,  King  of 
Prussia ;  translated  from  the  French  of  Dieudonne  Thie- 
baidt.  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Berlin.”  The  same  anecdote,  with  many  others  of 
similai  natuie,  has  been  stated  in  other  publications  ;  but 
I  prefer  to  give  you  M.  Thiebault’s  version  of  it,  because 
he,  as  a  French  Savant  of  the  school  of  Voltaire,  cannot  be 
suspected  of  any  predilection  in  favour  of  the  subject  of  it. 
i  The  story  was  very  much  talked  of  at  the  time  it  hap¬ 
pened.  It  is  also  related  in  Grimm’s  Correspondence;  but 
I  have  not  that  work  at  hand. 

M.  Thiebault’s  work  contains  anecdotes  of  various  illus¬ 
trious  persqns  connected  with  the  Court  of  Frederic  II., 
and  among  others,  of  his  sister,  Louisa  Ulrica,  Dowager 
Queen  of  Sweden  ;  a  Princess  who,  like  her  brother,  was  a 
professed  esprit  fort ;  which  I  mention,  as  necessary  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  contradictory  remarks  with  which  she  con¬ 
cludes  her  narration.  T 

M.  Thiebault  says,  “  I  know  not  on  what  occasion  it  was 
that  conversing  one  day  with  the  Queen  on  the  subject  of 
the  celebrated  visionary,  Swedenborg,  we  (the  members  of 
the  academy)  expressed  a  desire,  particulary  M.  Merian 
and  myself,  to  know  what  opinion  was  entertained  of  him 
in  Sweden.  I  on  my  part  related  what  had  been  told  me 
respecting  him  by  Chamberlain  d’Hamon,  who  was  still 
alive,  and  who  had  been  Ambassador  from  Prussia  both  to 
Holland  and  France.  It  was,  ‘  that  his  brother-in-law 
(the  Count  de  Marteville),  Ambassador  from  Holland  ter 
Stockholm,  having  died  suddenly,  a  shopkeeper  demanded* 
of  his  widow  the  payment  of  a  bill  for  some  articles  of 
drapery,  which  she  remembered  had  been  paid  in  her 
husband’s  life-time,  That  the  widow,  not  being  able  to 
find  the  shopkeeper’s  receipt,  had  been  advised  to  consult 
with  Swedenborg,  who,  she  was  told,  ctmld  converse  with 
the  dead  whenever  he  pleased  ;  that  she  accordingly- 
adopted  this  advice,  though  she  did  so  less  from  credulity 
than  curiosity  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  Swedenborg 
informed  her,  that  her  deceased  husband  had  taken  the 
shopkeeper’s  receipt  for  the  money  on  such  a  day,  at  such 
an  hour,  as  he  was  reading  such  an  article  in  Bayle^s  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  his  cabinet ;  and  that  his  intention  being  called 
immediately  afterwards  to  some  other  concern,  he  had  put 
the  receipt  into  the  hook  to  mark  the  place  at  which  he 
left  off',  where  in  fact  it  was  found,  at  the  page  described.3' 
The  Queen  replied,  that  though  she  was  but  little  disposed 
to  believe  in  such  seeming  miracles,  she  nevertheless  had 
been  willing  to  put  the  power  of  M.  Swedenborg,  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted,  to  the  proof ;  that  she  was  pre¬ 
viously  acquainted  with  the  anecdote  I  had  related,  and  it 
was  one  of  those  that  had  most  excited  her  astonishment, 
though  she  had  never  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  it  ;  but  that  M.  Swedenborg  having  come  one 
evening  to  her  court,  she  had  taken  him  aside,  and  begged 
him  to  inform  himself  of  her  deceased  brother,  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Prussia,  what  he  said  to  her  at  the  moment  of  her 
taking  leave  of  him  for  the  Court  of  Stockholm.  She  added, 
that  what  he  had  said  was  of  a  nature  to  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  Prince  could  have  repeated  it  to  any  one,  nor 
had  it  ever  escaped  her  own  lips  ;  that  some  days  after 
Swedenborg  returned,  when  she  was  seated  at  cards,  and 
requested  she  would  grant  him  a  private  audience  ;  to 
which  she  replied,  he  might  communicate  what  he  had  to 
say  before  the  company  ;  but  Swedenborg  assured  her  he 
could  not  disclose  his  errand  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  ; 
that  in  consequence  of  this  intimation  the  Queen  became 
agitated,  gave  her  cards  to  another  lady,  and  requested 
M.  de  Schwerin  (who  also  was  present  when  she  related 
the  story  to  us)  to  accompany  her  ;  that  they  accordingly 
went  together  into  another  apartment,  where  she  posted 
M.  de  Schwerin  at  the  door,  and  advaneed  towards,  the 
farthest  extremity  of  it  with  Swedenborg ;  who  said  to 
her, — c  You  took,  madam,  your  last  leave  of  the  Prince  ot 
Prussia,  your  late  august  brother,  at  Charlottenburg,  on 
such  a  day,  and  at  such  an  hour  of  the  afternoon ;  as  you 
were  passing  afterwards  through  the  long  gallery,  in  the 
castle  of  Charlottenburg,  you  met  him  again  ;  he  then 
took  you  by  the  hand,  and  led  you  to  such  a  window,  where 
you  could  not  be  overheard,  and  then  said  to  you  these 
worcls  :  - The  Queen  did  not  repeat  the  words. 


but  she  protested  to  us  they  were  the  very  same  hci  bio- 
ther  had  pronounced,  and  that  she  retained  the  most  pci 
feet  recollection  of  them.  She  added,  that  she  neatly 
fainted  at  the  shock  she  experienced,  and  she  called  on  M. 
de  Schwerin  to  answer  for  the  truth  of  what  she  had  said; 
who,  in  his  laconic  style,  contented  himself  with  saying, 
‘  All  you  have  said,  madam,  is  perfectly  true— at  least  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.’  I  oiight  to  add,”  M.  Thiebault 
continues,  “that  though  the  Queen  laid  great  stiess  on  the 
truth  of  her  recital,  she  professed  herself  at  the  same  time 
incredulous  to  Swedenborg’s  supposed  commences  wi  r 
the  dead.’  f  A  thousand  events,’  said  she,  appeal  inex¬ 
plicable  and  supernatural  to  us,  who  know  on  y  te  im¬ 
mediate  consequences  of  them  ;  and  men  o  v  1 £  ‘  ’ 

!  who  are  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  they  ex  11  i  so  - 
thing  wonderful,  take  an  advantage  of  this  to  gam  a 
traordinary  reputation.  M.  Swedenborg  was  j1 
learning,  and  of  some  talent  in  this  way ;  )U  . 

imagine  by  what  means  he  obtained  the  now  c  % 
what  had  been  communicated  to  no  one.  H°"  ( ' ei  ’ ,  , » 

faith  in  his  having  had  a  conference  with  my  1  ’  „ 

leave  the' above  anecdote  to  the  reflections  of  >ou, 
fers  without  any  comment,  because  I  have  no 

rert  your  columns  into  an  arena  for  theo  ogic.  ‘  . 

.  ,  ..  lensimr  to  50111 


no 


I  leave 
readers 
conv’i 


"readers;  to  be'prfftente&Tm  Swedenborg’s  own  wofdsTwTth 
a  statement  of  his  sentiments  respecting  the  mode  of  man’s 
existence  after  death  ;  it  affording  a  view,  which,  if  true, 
would  fully  settle  the  question  that  has  so  often  been  agil 
tated  among  philosophers  and  divines,  respecting  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  communication  between  departed  spirits  and 
men  on  earth.  But  although  Swedenborg  fully  believed 
such  communication  to  be  possible,  he  constantly  affirms 
that  it  is  very  rare,  and,  in  general,  by  no  means  to  be 
wished  for,  as  it  would,  instead  of  serving  the  cause  of 
genuine  truth,  open  a  door  to  much  enthusiasm  and  delusion. 

“  That  man,  after  death,”  says  he,  “  is  as  much  a  man 
as  he  was  before,  although  he  is  no  longer  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  the  material  body,  may  be  concluded  from  the 
angels  that  appeared  to  Abraham,  Hagar,  Gideon,  Daniel, 
and  some  of  the  prophets ;  and  also  from  those  that  were 
seen  in  tho  Lord’s  sepulchre,  and  afterwards  frequently 
by  John,  as  he  relates  in  the  Revelation.  But  it  may 
appear  still  more  evidently  from  the  case  of  our  Lord 
himself  ;  for  He  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  both  by  the 
touch  and  by  eating  before  his  disciples,  and  yet  He  be¬ 
came  invisible  to  their  sight.  Now,  who  can  be  -so  extra¬ 
vagantly  absurd  as  not  to  acknowledge  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  being  invisible.  He  was  still  a  man,  as  before? 

;  The  reason  that  the  disciples  saw  Him,  was,  because  the 
:  eyes  of  their  spirit  were  at  that  time  opened,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  objects  of  the  spiritual  world  appear 
as  distinctly  as  the  objects  of  the  natural  world.  The 
difference  between  a  man  in  the  natural  world  and  a  man 
in  the  spiritual  world,  is  this  . — that  the  latter  is  clothed 
with  a  substantial  body,  but  the  former  with  a  material 


body,  within  which  is  his  spiritual  or  substantial  body, 
and  a  substantial  man  can  see  another  substantial  man  as 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  a  material  man  can  see  another 
material  man.  A  substantial  man,  however,  cannot  see 
a  material  man,  nor  can  a  material  man  see  a  substantial 
man,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  between  what  is 
material  and  what  is  substantial;  the  nature  of  which 
difference  is  capable  of  being  described,  but  not  in  a  few 
words.” — See  Swedenborg’s  True  Christian  Religion,  §  793. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  the  author 
does  not  use  the  word  substantial  in  the  common  colloquial 
sense.  He  means  by  it  that  substance  which  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  seat  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  which  is  a  real 
substance,  though  essentially  different  from  matter. 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  whether  the  above  view  of  a  highly 
interesting  subject  be  correct  or  not,  it  at  least  presents 
a  coherent  philosophical  theoj-y.  Allow  me  to  add  further 
that  although  in  this  communication  I  have  only  spoken 
of  Swedenborg’s  pretensions  to  commerce  with  the  spi¬ 
ritual  world,  because  it. was  in  this  character  chiefly  that 
you  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  your  readers,  yet 
that  this  occupies  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  his 
theological  writings,  which  chiefly  consist  of  expositions 
of  Scripture,  and  elucidations  of  important  doctrinal  tenets. 
The  substance  of  the  whole  is  condensed  by  him  into  two 
propositions,  which  are,  “  That  there  is  One  God  in 
whom  is  the  Divine  Trinity,  which  is  not  a  Trinity  of  se¬ 
parate  persons,  but  of  three  Essentials  in  one  Person,  an¬ 
swering  to  what  may  be  called  the  human  Trinity  in  man, 
consisting  of  soul,  body,  and  operative  energy;  and  that 
in  order  to  salvation  man  must  live  u  life  according  to  the 
Ten  Commandments*  by  shunning  evils  rs  sins  ngainsi 
God.”  I  am.  ydur’a  respectfully. 

April  3.  )m  ' 


In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  a  young  woman  | 
having  a  talkative  lover,  ordered  him  to  be  dumb.  His 
obedience  for  two  long  years  made  all  the  world  believe 
that  he  was  sunk  in  melencholv.  One  day,  in  a  numerous 
assembly,  the  young  woman,  who  was  not  known  to  be  his  j 
mistress,  undertook  to  cure  him,  and  did  it  with  a  single  j 
word— “  Speak,” 


A  very  respectable  Presbyterian  Minister,  who  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  taking  a  glass  of  spsrits  before  going-  to 
the  pulpit,  asked  one  of  his  children,  one  day  after  dinner, 
if  she  would  take  a  dram  ?  She  said,  “  Na,  na,  papa,  it 
;  would  gar  me  preach  J” 


A  cause  having  been  tried  before  Lord  Kenyon,  and  a 
verdict  given  for  the  Plaintiff’,  the  Defendant,  not  content 
with  the  verdict,  called  the  Plaintiff  a  perjured  rascal.  An 
action  was  brought  for  slander;  and,  when  brought  before 
Lord  Kenyon,  one  of  the  witnesses  was  called  to  prove  the 
words.  “What  else  did  he  say?”  asked  Lord  Kenyon, 

1  “  Why,  my  Lord,  he  added,  \r/on  were  a  rascal,  and  the  Jur\' 

\  all  a  parcel  of  d  —d  fools.'  ”  Upon  which  the  Learned 
.lodge  directed  a  verdict  to  he  entered  for  the  Defendant,  as 
the  words  (his  Lordship  said)  had  been  spoken  in  such  blind 
passion,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  seriously  believed. 

The  late  Mrs.  Garrick  was  so  conscious  of  her  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution,  that  she  ordered  the  sheets  which  were  on 
the  bed  when  Garrick  died,  and  which  were  scrupulously 
preserved  by  her,  to  be  aired  and  put  upon  her  bed. — 
Whilst  the  servant  was  doing  this,  the  old  lady  expired  in 
her  chair. 

By  tb.e  road-ssde,  between  Bideford  and  Hartland,  are 
a  fe  w  houses  called  Fairy  Cross.  One  of  them  is  a  public- 
house  known  by  the  name  of  the  Swan  ;  and  nearly  ad 
joining  lives  a  person  who  has  placed  over  his  door  he  fol¬ 
lowing  verse ; — 

“  Ny  the  sign  of  the  Swan 
Livth  a  flsherman 

Wno  lisheth  for  gentlemans  pleasure 

An  every  spring  tide 

Shrimps  and  Lobsters  provide 

An  makes  shoes  when  he  is  at  leisure,” _ _ 


PETER  PINDARICS. 

{From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.) 

PATENT  BROWN  STOUT. 

A  brewer  in  a  country  town 

Had  got  a  monstrous  reputation  ; 

No  Other  beer  but  his  went  down, 

The  hosts  of  the  surrrounding  station 
Carving  his  name  upon  their  mugs, 

And  painting  it  on  every  shutter  ; 

And  though  some  envious  folks  would  utter 
Hints  that  its  flavour  came  from  drugs, 
Others  maintain’d  ’twas  no  such  mattei, 

But  owing  to  his  monstrous  vat, 

At  least  as  corpulent  as  that 
At  Heidelberg— and  some  said  latter. 

His  foreman  was  a  lusty  black, 

An  honest  fellow ; 

But  one  who  had  an  ugly  knack 
Of  testing  samples  as  he  brew  d, 

Till  he  was  stupified  and  mellow. 

One -day  in  this  topheavy  mood, 

Having  to  cross  the  vat  aforesaid, 

{Just  then  with  boiling  beer  supplied,) 
O'ercome  with  giddiness  and  qualms  he 
Reel’d— fell  in— and  nothing  more  said, 
But  in  his  favourite  liijuoi*  (died, 

Lite  Clarence  in  his  butt  ol  Malmsey. 


In  all  directions  round  about 
Tire  negro  absentee  was  sought, 

Biit  as  no  human  noddle  thought 
That  our  fat  Black  was  now  Brown  Stout, 
They  settled  that  the  rogue  had  left 
The  ; place  for  debt,  or  crime,  or  theft. 

Meat  lwhile  the  beer  was  day  by  day 
Drawn  into  casks  and  sent  away, 

Ur)  til  the  lees  flow’d  thick  and  thicker, 
When, To  !  outstretch’d  upon  the  ground, 
Onc<j  more  their  missing  friend  they  found, 
As  they  had  often  done — in  liquor. 


See,  cried  his  moralizing  master, 

I )  ilways  knew  the  fellow  drank  hard, 
An<  1  prophesied  some  sad  disaster ; 
His  fate  should  other  tipplers  strike, 
Poar  Mungo!  there  he  welters,  like 
A  toast  at  bottom  of  a  tankard ! 


Nex  tmorn,  a  publican,  whose  tap 
H  ad  help’d  to  drain  the  vat  so  dry. 
Not  having  heard  of  the  mishap, 

C  ame  to  demand  a  fresh  supply, 
Pro  testing  loudly  that  the  last 
All  previous  specimens  surpass’d, 
Possessing  a  much  richer  gusto 
Thi  in  formerly  it  ever  used  to, 

Anil  begging,  as  a  special  favour, 
Sortie  more  of  the  exact  same  flavour. 


Zoipnds  !  cried  the  Brewer,  that’s  a  task 
Mo  re  difficult  to  grant  than  ask. — 
Mdst  gladly  would  I  give  the  smack 
Of  the  last  beer  to  the  ensuing, 

But  where  am  I  to  find  a  Black, 

And  boil  him  down  at  every  brewing  ? 


YORK  KIDNEY  POTATOES. 

Ori  e  Farmer  Giles,  an  honest  clown, 

JFrom  Peterborough  had  occasion 
To  travel  up  to  London  town 
About  the  death  of  a  relation, 

An>d  wrote,  his  purpose  to  explain, 

To  cousin  Jos.  in  Martin’s  lane; 

Who  quickly  sent  him  such  an  answer  as 
Alight  best  determine  him  to  dwell 
Atthe  Blue  Boar — the  Cross — the  Bell, 

Or  someoneof  thecaravanseras 
To  which  the  various  coaches  went. 

All  which,  he  said,  were  excellent. 

Quoth  Giles,  “  I  think  it  rather  odd  he 
Should  write  me  thus,  when  I  have  read 
That  London  hosts  will  steal  at  dead 
Of  night  to  stab  you  in  your  bed, 

Pocket  your  purse,  and  sell  your  body, — 

To  ’scape  from  which  unpleasant  process 
I’ll  drive  at  once  to  cousin  Jos’s.” 

Now  cousin  Jos.  (whose  name  was  Spriggs) 
Was  one  of  those  punctilious  prigs 
Who  reverence  the  comme  U faut  ; 

Who  deem  it  criminal  to  vary 
From  modes  prescribed,  and  thus  “  monstrari 
Pretereuntium  digito.” 

Conceive  him  writhing  down  the  Strand 
With  a  live  rustic  in  his  hand. 

At  once  the  gaper  and  gapee, 

And  pity  his  unhappy  plight 
Condemn’d,  when  tete-a-tete  at  night, 

To  talk  of  hogs,  nor  deem  it  right 
To  show  his  horrible  ennui. 


Jos.  was  of  learned  notoriety, 

One  of  the  male  Blue-stocking  clan, 

Was  register’d  of  each  Society, 

Royal  and  Antiquarian  ; 

Took  in  the  Scientific  Journal, 

And  wrote  for  Mr.  Urbnq’s  Mag. 

(For  fear  its  liveliness  should  flag) 

A  thcmometrical  diurnal, 

With  statementsof  old  tombs  and  churches, 
And  such  unreadable  researches. 

Wearied  to  death  one  Thursday  night, 

With  hearing  our  Northampton  wight 

Prose  about  crops,  and  farms,  and  dairies, 

Spriggs  cried - “  A  truce  to  corn  and  hav,— 

Somerset  House  is  no  great  way,  , 

We’ll  go  and  see  the  Antiquaries.” 


And  what  are  they?”  inquired  his  guest ; — 
“  Why,  Sir,”  said  Jos.  somewhat  distress’d 
To  answer  his  interrogator, — 

“  They  are  a  sort — a  sort — a  kind 
Ofcotnmentators  upon  Nature  ” — 

“  What,  common  ’tatoes  !”  Giles  rejoin’d, 
His  fist  upon  the  table  dashing, 

“  Take  my  advice — don’t  purchase  one, 

Not  even  at  a  groat  a  ton, — 

None  but  York  kidneys  docs  for  mashing.” 


An  ode  to  mss  butts, 

Once  the  Maid  at  the  Pump-Room,  Bath  ; 

By  the  late  LORD  LTTTLETON. 

THOUGH  royal  Bladud’s  healing  spring* 

To  palsied  age  relief  can  bring, 

Ne’er  minister’d  invaia ; 

On  me  their  salutary  power  ^ 

Is  lost— while  each  revolving  hour 
Brings  care,  brings  anxious  pain. 

For  thee  I  grieve,  for  thee  I  pine. 

For  all  those  lineaments  divine. 

To  misery  allied  : 

How  can  I  patient  view  thee  sit, 

While  steams  from  yon  sulphureous  pit. 

Consume  thy  beauty’s  pride  ! 

That  brow  was  form’d  by  nature’s  hand. 

Was  form’d  to  threaten  and  command, 

And  shed  majestic  grace  : 

I  stand  amaz’d,  when  I  behold. 

That  form  compell’d  to  toil  for  gold, 

Shun  honour,  title,  place. 

Art  thou  not  like  some  lily  pals, 

That  shrinking  from  the  southern  gale. 

Imbibes  the  Lybean  pest  ? 

E’en  so  alas !  by  morbid  breath, 

Exhal’d  from  various  forms  of  death. 

Thy  beauty’s  bloom’s  opprest ! 

Haste  then,  that  I.azar  house  forsake, 

And  equal  joys  transported  take. 

Within  thy  Strephon’s  arms  ! 

While  the  rose  lingers  in  thy  cheek, 

While  yet  a  thousand  beauties  speak 
A  thousand  nameless  charms. 

And  may  the  spirit  which  presides, 

Prolific  o’er  those  healing  tides, 

Eliza's  patron  prove : 

O  !  may  his  influence  benign, 

Show’r  on  the  Priestess  of  his  shrine, 

|  The  neftar’d  sweets  of  love ! 

Inscribed  on  the  Stone  of 
PATRICK  WUACKUM. 

Weep  Irish  Lads— all  true  and  fair  Men, 

Here  rests  the  Leader  of  the  Chair  Men  ! 

Reader,  rejoice  that  here  lies  Fat, 

For  were  he  up,  he’d  \a.y  you  flat ! 

In  Fame  you’ll  never  see  his  Brother, 

—It  reach’d— from  one  Pole  to  the  other  ! 

And  would  you  know  him,  when  an  Airgcl fair— 

You’ve  nothing  more  to  do,  than  call— “  Chair  ! 
Chair  1” 

1  The  following  Jcux  d'Efprit  lately  puffed  between  j 
Dr.  Wolcot,  (the  celebrated  Peter  Findar)  and 
Mr.  Pratt.  Dr.  Wolcot  had  juft  .returned  from 
Cornwall  jmd  he  announced  his  arrival  to  his  Friend, 

I  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Bookfeller,  in  thefe  piesfant 
Rhymes  t 

Great  Patron  of  the  Mufe»,  fay, 

The  hour  precifely,  and  the  day; 

On  which  thou  afceft  me  to  din<  ? 

And  etnpt  thy  bottles,  and  thy  jars, 

Amidlt  the  holt  of  brother  Bars  •  . 

That  in  thy  Bridge- sTRfefcx  Zodiac  fhine. 

May  >4, 1806.  .  3*  woi.cot. 

ftj  R.  tHILLlPS,  esq.. 

,  m..m  i  ■  ■  ■ 

EXTEMPORE. 

ANSWER, 

BY  MR.  PRATT,  WHO  HAPPEN  Efi  TO  R  E  DINING  WITH  Kit.  PHIL¬ 
LIPS,  when  hit.  wolCot’s  epistle  was  opened. 

O  migutT  Czar  of  modern  fatire, 

Tby  Mafe  lefs  fecial  than  thy  nature, 

By  me,  great  Phillips  of  the  City, 

Chief  Patron  of  the  wife  and  witty,  . 

Hails  thy  return,  and  fwears,  while  able 
To  place  a  bottle  on  Ms  table. 

Genius  and  worth,  of  every  clafs, 

!  '  Shall  never  want  a  welcome  glafs. 

|  Of  courfe  the  Age’s  tuneful  thumper 

May  always  claim  an  ample  bumper ! 

He  adds  a  vow,  to  tell  thee  when 
Tile  Bards  in  Bridge-ftreet  meet  again, 

I  And  till  chat  day  of  mental  treating 

1  pray  accept  the  Gleaner’s  greeting.' 

I  May  syth,  1806. 


.m Tint  ’  . 

m  ft»  editor  or  rim  morning  herald. 

Si  r^-— Meeting  with  an  account 
Robin  Conscience,  describing  his  progress  thfouS’r"8 
city,  and  country,  with  his  bad  entertainment  it  r  ’ 

rat  place,  and  which  account  was  printed  Jva  £ch  tCV?* 
the  year  1683,  it  occurred  to  me  That  S  R  ®d,nb.ur«h*  « 
;  a  more  worthy  reception  from  the  readers  i  ^ght  hnd 
Hkimpo  The  following 

;  ;rd«cth„e:iest  si™  °f  the  «*•  of  this  ihSffl 

I  have  been  quite  through  England  wide, 

U  uh  many  a  faint  and  weary  stride 
lo  see  what  people  there  abide,  * 

,,  „  „  .  That  love  me. 

l  oor  nobin  Conscience  is  my  name 
Sore  vexed  with  reproach  and  blame  • 
fur  all,  wherever  yet  Tcame,  ’ 

Reprove  me. 

*  *  •  •  •  • 

To  think  that  Conscience  is  despis’d, 
n  mch  ought  to  be  most  highly  priz’d! 

This  trick  the  Devil  hath  devis’d 

.  To  blind  men — 

Cause  Conscience  tells., them  of  their  ways, 

»V  hich  aie  so  wicked  now-a-daj’s. 

They  stop  their  ears  to  what  he  says, 

Unkind  men ! 

I  first  of  all  went  to  the  Court, 

Where  Lords  and  Ladies  did  resort ; 

My  entertainment  there  was  short — 

Cold  welcome. 

As  soon  as  e’er  my  name  they  heard. 

They  ran  away  full  sore  afraid. 

As  though  some  goblin  ban  appear’d 

From  hell  come. 


Conscience  (quoth  one),  begone  with  speed; 

The  Court  few  of  thy  name  doth  breed  ; 

We  of  thy  presence  have  no  need ; 

Be  walking. 

Thou  tell’st  us  of  our  pride  and  lust. 

Which,  spite  of  thee,  we  follow  must. 

So  out  of  Court  was  Conscience  thrust — 

No  talking ! 

Thus  banish’d  from  the  Court,  I  went 
To  Westminster  incontinent. 

Where  I,  alas  !  was  sorely  shent 

For  coming. 

The  lawyers  did  against  me  plead  : 

’Twas  no  great  matter,  some  there  said. 

If  Conscience  quite  were  knock’d  i’  th’head. 

Then  running 

From  them,  I  fled  with  winged  haste. 

They  did  so  threaten  me  to  baste  : 

I  thought  ’twas  vain  my  breath  to  waste 
In  counsel. 

For  lawyers  cannot  me  abide. 

Because  for  falsehood  I  them  chide. 

And  he,  that  holds  not  on  their  side. 

Must  down  still. 

Robin  then  hies  into  the  City,  but  finds  the  shopkeepers 
of  his  day  very  little  more  inclined  to  receive  him  favourably, 
than  are  ours,  should  he  intrude  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1823.  He  proceeds  to  Smithfield. 


I  told  them  of  a  cheating  trick. 

Which  makes  the  horses  run  and  kick 
,By  putting  in  an  eel  that’s  quick 

I’  th’  belly.  / 

Another  which  they  use  full  oft,* 

To  bear  their  lame  jades  heads  aloft, 

And  beat  their  buttocks,  till  they’re  soft 
As  jelly. 

Proceeding  through  the  City  he  describes  his  severe  treat¬ 
ment  from  brokers,  butchers,  bakers,  &c. 

Thus  chid  of  them,  my  way  I  took, 

Unto  Pye-corner,  where  a  cook 
Glanced  at  me,  as  the  devil  did  look 
O’er  Lincoln. 

Conscience,  quoth  he,  thou  sbow’st  not  wit. 

In  coming  to  this  place  unfit ; 

I’ll  run  thee  thorow  with  a  spit ; 

Then  think  on 


Those  words  to  thee  which  I  have  said  j 
l  cannot  well  live  by  my  trade. 

If  I  should  still  require  thy  aid 

In  selling; 

Sometimes  one  joint  I  must  roast  thrice 
’Ere  I  can  sell  it  at  my  price, 

Then  here’s  for  thee  (who  art  so  nice) 

No  dwelling. 

Perforce  he  drove  me  backward  still. 
Until  I  came  unto  Snow-hill, 

The  salemen  there  with  voices  shrill 
Fell  on  me.  v 

I  was  so  irksome  in  their  sight. 

That  they  conjured  me  to  flight. 

Or  else  they  swore  (such  was  their  spite) 
They’d  stone  me. 
From  thence  I  turned  down  Bread-street, 
A  cheesemonger  I  there  did  meet. 

He  hied  away  with  winged  feet 

To  shun  me. 

How  now,  quoth  I,  why  run  ye  so? 
Quoth  he.  Because  I  well  do  know, 

That  thou  art  Conscience,  my  old  foe  ; 

Thou’st  done  me 


Great  wrong;  while  I  made  u^e  of  thee. 

And  dealt  with  all  men  honestly, 

A  rich  man  I  could  never  be  ; 

But  since  then 

I  banish’d  have  thy  company. 

And  use  deceit  with  those  that  buy, 

I  thrive,  and  therefore,  Robin,  hie 

Thee  hence  then ! 

Amongst  other  places,  Robin  visits  the  Exchange,  where 
even  the  merchants  are  strange  to  him. 

I,  seeing  all  the  City  given 
To  use  deceit,  in  spite  of  Heav’n, 

To  leave  their  company  wa3  driven 

Perforce  then. 

So  over  London-bridge  in  haste, 

I,  hiss’d  and  scoffed  of  all  men  past, 

I  unto  Southwark  took,  at  last. 

My  course  then. 

We  extract  the  following  to  show  that  brewers  at  least 
were  then  better  acquainted  with  Robin  than  they  are  in 
more  modern  days — 

I  being  sore  a-thirst  did  go 
Unto  an  alse- house  in  the  row. 

Meaning  a  penny  to  bestow 

On  strong  beer ; 

But  ’cause  I  for  a  quart  did  call. 

My  hostess  swore  she’d  bring  me  small. 

Or  else  I  should  have  none  at  all. 

Thus  wrong’d  there, 

I  bade  her  on  her  license  look. 

Oh !  Sir,  quoth  she,  you  are  mistook, 

I  have  a  lesson  without  book. 

Most  perfect. 

We  inquire,  when  reading  the  following,  where  were  the 
police  ? 

Through  Blackman-street  I  went,  where  w — ( 

Stood  gazing  there  in  many  doors, 

There  two  or  three  bawds  against  me  roar  * 

Most  loudly ; 

And  bade  me  to  get  hence  apace, 

Or  else  they’d  claw  me  by  the  face ; 

They  swore  they  scorn’d  me  and  all  grace 
Most  proudly. 

Poor  Robin  leaves  London  quite  dejected  by  the  treatment 
he  has  experienced ;  neither  is  his  condition  bettered  in  the 
country. 

Alas  !  what  shall  I  do,  thought  T, 

Poor  Robin!  must  I  starve  and  die  ? 

Aye,  that  I  must,  if  nobody 

Respect  me. 

At  last  I  to  myself  bethought. 

Where  I  must  go ;  and  Heaven  brought 
Me  to  a  place,  where  poor  folks  wrought 
Most  sorely ; 

And  there  they  entertained  me  well. 

With  whom  I  ever  mean  to  dwell. 

With  them  to  stay  it  thus  befel. 

Though  poorly.  < 


These  still  keep  Conscience  from  grim  Death, 
And  ne’er  gainsay  v/hate’er  he  saith  ; 

These  lead  their  lives  so  here,  beneath, 

That  dying. 

They  rpay  ascend  from  poverty. 

To  glory  and  great  dignity. 

Where  they  shall  live  and  never  die  : 

While  frying 

In  Hell  the  wicked  lie,  who  would 
Not  use  true  Conscience  as  they  should  : 

This  is  but  for  a  moral  told 

You  in  it. 

He  that  observes  may  somewhat  spy. 

That  savours  of  divinity. 

For  conscionable  folks  did  I 

Begin  it. 


THE  WASHING  DAY. 


BY  E.  WAKING. 

Hark  !  ’tis  tlx*  important  day  of  waabiag ; 

Discord,  clack,  incessant  splashing ; 

Soap-suds  ail  around  are  dashing,  ' 

Unceasing. 

The  rooms  all  tumbled  inside  out; 

Linen  in  heaps  is  thrown  about ; 

And  ail  is  racket,  noise,  and  rout, 

Displeasing, 

See,  dose  around  the  fire  side. 

Wet  garments  hanging  to  be  dried. 

Hose,  and  a  Hundred  things  beside. 

Wet  dropping ! 

O  wretched  dav  beyond  expressing  ; 

To  me  a  day  the  most  distressing  ; 

Tho’  ’tis  our  women’s  greatest  blessing, 

1  his  slopping. 

Ill  vain  we  geelc  for  comfort  round  ; 

Comfort  is  no  where  to  be  found  ; 

On  these  days  ’tis  forbidden  ground 

,  To  any. 

And  when  one  washing  day  is  o’er. 

Our  pleasure’s  dampt  by  dread  of  more  ; 

O  !  joy  to  some,  but  sorrow  sore 

T  i  many ! 


u-vi  aiv i  unjsuui/1 1  r . 

The  most  intense  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
names  ot  three  females  on  the  calendar,  on  a  charge,  under  Lord 
Elleoborough’s  Act,  of  maliciously  cutting  and  stabbing  an  old 
woman,  a  reputed  “  Witch,”  with  intent  to  murder  her.  The 
Grand  Jury,  however,  after  consulting  the  learned  Judge  upon  this 
singular  case,  threw  out  the  hill  on  the  capital  charge,  and  re¬ 
turned  a  true  bill  against  the  three  prisoners  for  an  assault. 

Elizabeth  Bryant,  the  mother,  aged  50,  Elizabeth  Bryant,  the 
younger,  aged  22,  aod  Jane  Bryant,  aged  15,  the  two  daughters, 
were  charged  with  having  maliciously  assaulted  Anne  Burgess. 

Mr.  Erskine  (the  son  of  Lord  Erskine)  stated  the  case  to  the 
Jury.  The  parties,  he  said,  resided  at  Wiveliscombe,  in  this 
county,  and  the  prosecutrix  was  a  very  aged  woman.  The  elder 
prisoner  was  a  married  woman,  residing  in  the  same  neighbour¬ 
hood.  She  had  three  daughters  who  lived  with  her,  two  of  whom 
were  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.  One  of  these  had  been  afflicted  by 
fits,  and  the  mother,  with  a  degree  of  delusion  and  credu¬ 
lity  that  appeared  to  belong  to  the  spot,  firmly  believed  that 
these  fits  were  the  workings  of  some  malignant  spirit  upon  her 
daughter,  and  in  order  to  counteract  or  break  the  spell,  she  applied 
for  advice  to  a  reputed  sorcerer,  or  conjuror,  named  Baker,  re¬ 
siding,  and  exercising  absolute  sway,  in  a  remote  part  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  This  fellow  (over  whom  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  laws  would 
cast,  before  long,  a  spell  that  all  his  incantations  could  not  break), 
advised  her  that  her  daughter  was  bewitched  by  a  particular  per¬ 
son  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  that  to  get  rid  of  the  charm,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  certain  preparation,  of  which  he  gave  her  the 
recipe  5  this  preparation  was  to  be  burnt,  with  certain  ceremonies 
and  prayers.  But  the  advice  went  beyond  this,  and  the  wretched 
prisoners  were  actually  possessed  with  the  horrible  notion,  that  to 
dissipate  the  charm  effectually,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  blood 
from  the  witch  !  There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  object  ; 
and  whether  from  a  staid  deportment,  reservedness  of  manners,  or 
old  grudge,  did  not  appear,  but  the  prosecutrix  was  immediately 
fixed  upon  as  the  witch,  and  as  such  published  throughout  the  en¬ 
lightened  town  of  Wiveliscombe,  by  the  elder  prisoner,  who  posi¬ 
tively  declared  that  her  daughter  had  been  bewitched  by  berfor 
more  than  twelve  months!  The  prosecutrix,  alarmed  at  the 
general  impression  which  appeared  to  be  raised  against  her,  went, 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November,  to  the  house  of  the  elder 
prisoner,  whom  she  met  in  the  dark  passage  of  her  house,  and 
said,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  that  she  came  to  know  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  those  reports  which  had  been  circulated  respecting  her. 
The  prisoner  viewed  the  visit  as  a  providential  one  for  executing 
her  purpose  of  drawing  blood,  and  with  horrible  imprecations 
seized  the  old  woman.  The  two  daughters,  upon  hearing  the 
noise,  rushed  out,  and  instantly  fell  upon  the  prosecutrix,  who'was 
dragged  to  the  floor,  and  one  of  them  fetched  a  nail,  as  the  first 
thing  in  the  way,  and  began  to  lacerate  the  old  woman’s  arm  in 
the  most  ferocious  manner,  whilst  the  other  two  held  her.  It 
might  be  said,  in  defence  of  the  prisoners,  that  their  intention 
weut  no  farther  than  to  draw  blood  ;  but  it  would  be  shown  that, 
from  the  savage  manner  and  expressions  of  the  elder  prisoner,  if 
a  person  who  had  accompanied  the  old  woman  had  not,  on  hearing 
her  screams,  exerted  herself  vigorously  to  rescue  her,  it  would 
have  ended  in  murder. 

The  reputed  witch,  Ann  Burgess,  was  then  called.  She  is  a 
fine,  hale-looking  old  woman,  68  years  of  age,  of  rather  imposing 
1  gravity.  She  deposed — “  I  know  the  prisoners,  the  mother  and 
the  two  daughters.  They  live  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  me. 
On  the  26th  of  November,  I  went  to  her  iiouse  (Mrs.  Bryant’s), 
and  met  her  in  the  passage,  which  is  dark.  I  said  ‘  Beity  Bryant, 
I  be  come  to  ask  you  a  civil  question,  whether  1  bewitched  your 
daughter?’ — (Laughter)  Site  said,  ‘Yes,  you  have,  you  d — d 
|  old  witch,  you  have  bewitched  her  for  the  last  12  months;’  and 
I  she  said  she  was  10/.  the  worse  for  it,  and  she  would  be  totally 
d — d  if  she  would  not  kill  me.  The  little  daughter  drew  out  my 
arm  and  held  it,  whilst  one  cf  the  others  cut  at  it.  The  eldest  of 
them  said,  “  Bring  me  a  knife,  that  we  may  cat  the  flesh  off  the 
old  wretch’s  arms.”  They  tore  my  arms  all  over  with  an  iron 
nail.  The  old  woman  here  described  the  manner  in  which  the 
prisoners  performed  the  operation.  She  was  ill  from  the  wounds  on 
her  arm  ,  there  was  a  woman  who  accompanied  witness,  who  came 
in,  and  dragged  her  away  from  their  fury.  It  appeared  farther, 
that  witness  and  her  friend  oried  out  murder,  as  loud  as  they  could, 
and  a  mob  assembled  in  the  street  round  the  door,  but  they  did 
not  choose  to  interfere,  as  it  was  exclaimed  that  the  old  woman, 
on  whom  the  prisoners  were  exercising  their  fury,  was  a  witch  ! 
Two  of  the  prisoners,  the  mother  and  the  elder  daughter,  conti¬ 
nued  to  hold  the  old  woman,  as  she  struggled  on  the  ground  for  her 
life  (as  she  expressed  it),  whilst  the  younger  daughter,  with  the 
first  instrument  which  came  to  her  hand,  a  large  nail,  lacerated 
her  arm  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

Cross-examined. — Do  not  the  people  of  Wiveliscombe  (whether 
truly  or  falsely,  I  don’t  say)  account  you  to  be  a  witch  ? 

The  old  woman  (with  great  agitation)  “Oh,  dear!  oil,  dear! 
that  I  should  live  to  he  three  score  and  eight  years  old,  and  be 
accounted  a  witch  at  last.  Oh,  dear,  “  what  will  come  of  me  ?” 

“  Well.it  is  very  hard  certainly  ;  but  do  they  not  account  you 
1  to  he  a  witch  ?” 

|  It  was  some  time  before  the  old  woman  could  give  an  intelligi¬ 
ble  answer,  but  she  said  that  she  had  never  been  accounted  a 
witch  in  her  life  (God  forbid)  by  any  one,  before  the  prisoners  cir¬ 
culated  it  about  the  town  that  she  was,  and  that  she  had  exercised 
her  infernal  influence  over  one  of  (hem.  She  always  tried  to  live 
righteously  and  peaceably,  without  doing  any  harm  to  any  one. 
She  was  greatly  afflicted  at  the  injurious  supposition. 

The  apprentice  to  Mr.  North,  a  surgeon,  at  Wiveliscombe,  depo¬ 
sed,  that  on  the  night  in  question,  the  prosecutrix  came  to  him  to 
dress  her  arm,  which  he  found  dreadfully  lacerated.  There  were 
15  or  16  incisions  upon  it,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  others  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

The  Counsel  for  the  prisoners  said,  lie  did  not  mean  to  deny  the 
fact  of  the  assault;  but  he  wished  to  show  the  infatuation  under 
which  they  acted. 

Mr.  Erskine  said  he  could  adduce  evidence  which  would  show 
the  gross  delusion  under  which  the  prisoners  had  laboured  ;  and  he 
was  perfectly  willing  that  they  should  have  any  benefit  they  might 
derive  from  it. 

An  old  woman,  Elizabeth  Collard,  was  then  called,  who  said  she 
was  an  acquaintance  of  (he  elder  prisoner,  and  met  her  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  assault  took  place,  not  having 
seen  her  before  for  a  long  time.  Witness  said,  we  were  talkin” 


,1  -  •.  n  slle  toTa  me  •  Onrt-TirtnrouhriY  were  J 

fro?  s^r1"6  °;ian-Vb0d^  lr0,lhl«>  for  they  were  not  mortal 
I  I  '  .  le  Sai  )er  daughter  had  been  bewitched  for  the  last 

twelve  months,  and  that  she  had  been  to  consult  old  Baker,  (he 
Devonshire  wizard,  about  her  case.  She  said  he  had  given  l.ecii 
recipe  against  witchcraft,  and  that  blood  must  be  drawn  from  the 
Witch,  to  break  the  charm.  She  said  that  old  Mrs.  Burgess  was 
the  witch,  and  that  she  was  going  to  get  blood  from  her.  She  was  * 
111  \jC  '  a  f  thought  she  would  have  gone  immediately 

!°  1  ,rS  |j  ,,rl?ess>  ,0  have  drawn  blood,  but  I  advised  her  uot,  and 
to  let  old  Baker  punish  her,  if  she  was  really  the  witch. 

Mr.  Justice  Burrough— -Who  is  old  Baker  ? 

\\  itness  Oh  !  my  Lord,  he  is  a  great  conjuror,  the  people  say. 
He  is  a  good  deal  looked  up  to  by  the  people  in  these  parts. 

Mr.  Justice  Burrough — I  wish  we  had  the  fellow  here.  Tell 
him.  that  it  lie  does  not  leave  off  his  conjuring,  he  will  be  caught, 
and  charmed  in  a  manner  that  he  will  not  like. 

J  lie  witness  resumed — I  pitied  the  woman,  she  was  in  snch  a 
world  ot  troubles  ;  and,  besides  that,  she  has  had  a  great  many 
afflictions  with  her  family,  but  she  appeared  to  feel  the  bewitching 
o*  her  daughter  very  deeply.  I  asked  how  the  witchcraft  worked 
upon  her,  when  she  told  me,  that  when  her  daughter  was  worked 
upon,  she  would  dance  and  sing,  just  as  if  she  was  daocing  arid 
singing  to  a  fiddle,  in  a  way  that  there  was  no  stopping  her  before 
she  dropped  down,  when  the  fiend  left  her.  Whilst  the  tit  was 
npon  her,  she  wonld  look  wished  (wild  or  frightened),  and  point 
at  something,  crying,  there  she  stands!  there  she  stands  (the 
witch)!  I  felt  for  the  daughter  very  much.  Her  state  is  very 
pitiable,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Rodgers  addressed  the  Jury,  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Jury  then  found  all  the  prisoners  Guilty. 

Mr.  Rodgers  addressed  his  Lordship  in  mitigation  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  begged  him  to  consider  the  delusion  by  which  the 
unfortunate  prisoners  had  been  actuated,  and  that  they  entertained 
no  malice  against  the  aged  proseoutrix. 

Mr.  Justice  Burrough  said,  if  such  a  fellow  as  Baker  lived  in 
Devonshire,  or  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  pursued  such 
practices  as  were  ascribed  to  him  (but  which  his  Lordship  in  his 
situation  was  bound  to  suppose  uot  to  be  the  case),  there  was  a 
very  useful  Act  of  Parliament  recently  passed,  which  provided  for 
the  punishment  of  such  offences  ;  and  his  Lordship  hoped  and 
trusted  the  Magistrates  of  the  county  would  prosecute  him  and 
bring  him  to  punishment.  The  prisoners  were  then  sentenced  to 
four  months  imprisonment  each. 


We  have  seen  the  Amulet  which  the  man  (Baker)  gave  to  the 
poor  dupes  to  wear  as  a  charm  against  witchcraft,  and  also  with 
the  recipe  or  direction  for  breaking  the  charm,  of  which  the 
|  following  is  a  copy  verbatim  ad  literatim: — 

“  The  Gar  of  Mixtur  is  to  be  Mixt  with  half  pint  of  Gen”  (i.  e. gin) 

“  and  then  a  table  spoon  to  be  taken  mornings  and  Eleven  O  clock  four  and 
Eight,  and  four  of  the  Pills  to  be  taken  every  Morning  fasting  and  the 
Paper  of  powder  to  be  divided  in  ten  parts  and  one  part  to  he  taken  every 
Night  going  to  bed  in  a  little  Honey.” 

“  The  paper  of'Arbs  (i.  e.  herbs)  is  to  be  burnt.,  a  small  bit  at  a  time,  on 
a  few  coals,  with  a  little  hay  and  rosemary,  and  while  it  is  burning  read 
the  t  wo  first  verses  of  the  68th  Salm,  and  say  the  Lord’s  prayer  after. 

(Signed)  “  B.  BAKER.” 

The  time  at  which  all  this  was  to  be  was  midnight,  and  with 
other  attendant  ceremonies  and  circumstances,  of  which  he  gave 
instructions.  The  verses  with  which  the  incantation  was  to  he 
completed  are  the  following,  which  it  will  be  agreed  are  well 
chosen  for  effect : — 

Kxicrgat  Dens,  Ac,  “  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered; 
let  them  also  that  hate  him  flee  before  him. 

“  Like  as  the  smoke  vanished)  so  shalt  thou  drive  them  away  ;  and  like 
as  wax  inelteth  at  the  fire,  so  let  the  ungodly  perish  at,  the  presence  of  God.”  j 


As  the  preparations  were  taken  by  the  ignorant  creatures,  it 
could  not  he  ascertained  what  they  were,  whether  medicinal  or 
mere  rubbish,  as  is  most  probable.  But  we  are  positively  assured, 
that  after  the  rights  had  been  all  performed,  such  was  the  effect 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  girl  (aged  22),  who  fancied  herself 
possessed,  that  she  has  not  had  a  fit  since.  The  act  of  drawing 
blood  from  the  supposed  witch,  remained  to  be  performed  in  order 
to  break  the  charm  entirely,  and  prevent  it  from  returning.  That 
horrible  ceremony  was  soon  performed  in  the  manner  stated. 


Baker,  the  conjurer,  has  decamped  from  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but,  as  we  have  not  yet  met  with  any  account  of  his  having  been  ! 
hanged,  bis  retreat  may  perhaps  be  discovered.  The  Devonshire 
Tread  Mill  would  be  an  appropriate  magic  circle,  for  the  display 
of  his  ability. 

Butler  mentions,  that  a  fellow  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
obtained  celebrity  by  detecting  witches,  and  actually  caused  the 
death  of  nearly  '60  poor  old  creatures  on  charges  of  witchcraft. 
The  ordeal  for  the  trial  of  witches,  was  to  tie  them  up  in  a  sack, 
and  throw  them  into  a  river.  If  they  swam,  they  were  taken  out 
and  burnt  as  decided  witches.  If  they  sank,  why  then  they  were 
drowned  in  the  experiment.  At  last  the  fellow  was  himself 
charged  with  witchcraft,  tried,  and  perished  by  his  own  ordeal. 


Mr.  Emtok,— The  singular  trial  in  the  country,  of  aj 
mother  and  her  two  daughters,  for  an  assault  on  an  aged 
female  suspected  by  them  of  witchcraft,  inserted  in  your 
paper  of  Monday,  having  excited  a  good  deal  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  some  of  your  readers  may  feel  amused  by  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts,  as  to  the  nature  of  witches  and  witchcraft,. from  old 
writers.  Idle  subject  is  curious,  and,  it  is  lamentable  to 
find,  by  no  means  obsolete  even  at  the  present  enlightened 
day. 

Waiving  the  consideration  of  the  many  controversies 
formerly  kept  up  on  this  subject,  founded  on  misconcep-  1 
tions  of  different  passages  of  Scripture,  it  will  be  sufficient  I 
to  consider  it  only  as  a  striking  article  of  popular  inytho-  1 
logy. 

Witchcraft  is  defined  by  Reginald  Scot  (i»  bis  Disco¬ 
very,  & c.  p.  2S4)  to  be  “  in  estimation  of  vulgar  people, 
a  supernatural  work  between  a  corporal  old  woman  and  a 
spiritual  devil ;”  but  he  adds,  speaking  his  own  sentiments, 

“  it  is  in  truth  a  cozening  art,  wherein  the  name  of  Gon 
is  abused,  prophaned,  and  blasphemed,  and  his  power  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  vile  creature  ”  _  And  Perkins  explains  it  to 
be  an  art  serving  for  the  working  of  wonders,  “  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  devil,, as  far  as  Gon  will  pei  nut.  In  mo¬ 
dern  estimation,  it  is  a  kind  o  sorcery  (especially  i„ 
women)  in  which  it  is  ridiculously  supposed  that  an  old 
woman,’ by  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  devil,  is  -j 


enaNe*  in  many  instaTrces'to  change 'the  course  of  nature 
to  raise  winds,  afflict  those  that  offend  them,  and  do  other 
super-human  actions.  The  term  witch,  according  to 

Glanville,  is  derived  from  the  verb  “  to  wit,”  to  know _ 

i.  e.  “  the  knowing1  woman.”  Wizard  he  makes  to  si 
j  the  same,  only  with  the  difference  of  sex. 

m  !11S  Selesf  of  Conscience  touching 

Jl  itehcs  and  H  itchcraft  (12mo.,  1646),  says,  “  In  every 


jnify 
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place  and  parish,  every  old  woman  with  a  wrinkled  face 
'  a  furrowed  brow,  a  hairy  lip,  a  gobber  tooth,  a  squint 
-ye,  a  squeaking  voice,  a  skull-capon  her  head,  a  spindle 
i  her  hand,  and  a  dog  or  cat  by  her  side,  is  not  only  sus- 


cy 

in 


pected,  but  pronounced  for  a  witch-” 

That  weak  pedant  James  I.,  whose  writings  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  gave  it  a  sort  of  fashionable  belief  in  his  day,  as¬ 
signs  a  ^curious  reason  in  his  Dcemonolegy  why  there 
were  twenty  women  given  to  witchcraft  for  one  man— 
|  viz.  “  For  as  that  sex  is  frailer  than  man  is,  so  it  is  easier 
I  to  be  intrapped  into  these  grosse  snares  of  the  devill,  as 
'  was  ever  well  proved  to  be  true, by  the  serpent’s  deceiving 
of  Era  at  the  beginning,  which  makes  him  the  homelier 


with  that  sex  sensine  ”  His  Majesty  in  this  work,  quaintly 
calls  the  devil  “  Cod’s  ape,  or  hangman.” 

A  witch,  says  the  curious  tract,  “  round  about  our 


coal  lire,  accordin  g  to  my  nurse’s  account,  must  be  a 
haggard  old  woman,  living  in  a  little  rotten  cottage  under 
a  hill,  by  a  wood  side,  and  must  be  frequently  spinning  at 
the  door ;  she  must  have  a  black  cat,  two  or  three  broom¬ 
sticks,  an  imp  or  two,  and  two  or  three  diabolical  teats  to 
suckle  her  imps.  She  must  be  of  so  dry  a  nature  that  if 
you  fling  her  into  the  river,  she  will  not  sink  ;  so  hard  then 
is  her  fate,  that  if  she  is  to  undergo  the  trial,  if  she  does 
not  drown,  she  must  he  burnt,  as  many  have  been  within 
the  memory  of  man.” 

One  old  author,  asserting  the  improbability  of  witches 
being  able  to  control  the  elements,  generally  ascribed  to 
them,  acquaints  us  with  a  number  of  the  charms  they 
were  supposed  to  make  use  of  for  this  purpose — observing 
that  no  one  of  common  sense  can  believe  that  a  doting  old 
woman  can  work  these  wonders  “  by  casting  a  flint  stone 
over  her  left  shoulder,  towards  the  west,  or  hurling  a 
little  sea  sand  up  into  the  element,  or  wetting  a  broomtwig 
in  water,  and  sprinkling  the  same  into  the  air,  or  digging 
a  pit  in  the  earth,  and  putting  water  therein  and  stirring 
it  with  her  finger;  or  boiling  hogs  bristles,  or  laying  sticks 


across  upon  a  bank  where  never  a  drop  of  water  is,”  &c 


of  making 


Grase  laughably  describes  the  method 
witch — “  adccripit  superannuated  old  woman,  is  tempted 
iy  a  man  inblack  to  sign  a  contract  to  become  his  soul  and 
iody.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement,  he  gives  her 
piece  of  money,  and  c-.uses  her  to  write  her  name  and 
make  her  mark  on  a  slip  of  parchment  with  her  own 
flood.  On  departing  he  delivers  to  her  an  imp  or  familiar, 
in  the  shape  of  a  cat  or  kitten,  a  mole,  millerfly,  or  some 
other  insect  or  animal.”  On  their  sabbaths  or  general 
meetings,  he  continues,  “  the  sisterhood  after  being 
anointed  with  certain  magical  ointments,  provided  by 
leir  infernal  leader,  are  supposed  to  be  carried  through 
le  air  on  brooms,  coal  staves,  spits,  &c.  after  which  they 
ve  feasting,  music,  and  dancing,  the  devil  himself  con- 
escending  to  play  at  them  on  the  pipas  or  cittarn.” 

The  Connoisseur  says,  it  is  a  common  notion  that  a  witch 
an  make  a  voyage  to  the  East-Indies  in  an  egg-shell,  or 
ake  a  journey  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  across  the 
ountry  on  a  broom-stick. 

These,  with  many  others,  are  among  the  feats,  &c. 
tscribed  to  witches  and  witchcraft,  and  would,  in  them- 
elves,  only  excite  risibility,  had  they  been  attended  with 


10  evil  consequences  :  when  one  reads,  however,  of  such 
nelancholy  instances  of  infatuation  as  the  one  we  have 
nentioned,  and  thinks  of  the  numerous  victims  which 
rave  been  sacriliced  to  this  belief,  the  subject  becomes 
ruly  serious  and  painful. 

Henry  (Hist,  of  Great  Britain),  speaking  of  our  manners 
retween  13.99  and  1485,  says,  so  prevalent  was  this  belief, 
rat  there  was  not  a  man  then  in  England,  who  enter- 
ained  the  least  doubt  of  the  reality  of  sorcery,  necro- 
nancy,  and  other  diabolical  arts.  And  Strype,  in  his 
Annals  of  the  Beformation,  informs  us,  that  Bishop  Jewel, 
rreaching  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  addressed  her 
n  his  sermon  with,  “  It  may  please  your  Grace  to  under- 
itand,  that  witches  and  sorcerers  within  this  last  few 
ears,  are  marvelously  increased  within  your  Grace’s 
ealm.  Your  Grace’s  subjects  pine  away  even  unto  death  ; 


leir  colour  fadeth  ;  their  flesh  rotteth;  their  speech  is 


jenumbed  ;  their  senses  are  bereft.  I  pray  God  they  never 
tractice  farther  than  upon  the  subject.”  And  Strype,  him- 
elf,  speaking  of  a  Mrs.  Dier,  taken  up,  in  1578,  for 
hese  imaginary  practices  against  the  Queen,  but  aftoj-- 
vards  released,  says,  “  whether  it  were  the  eilect  of  magic 
)r  proceeded  from  some  natural  cause;  but  the  Queen 
,vas,  in  some  part  of  this  year,  under  excessive  anguish 
iy  pains  of  her  teeth  ;  insomuch  that  she  took  no  rest  for 
ivers  nights,  and  endured  great  torment  night  and  day. 

The  Bill  brought  into  Parliament  in  this  reign,  making 
nchantments  and  witchcraft  felony,  he  supposes  to  have 
ieen  occasioned  on  these  accounts. 

By  Act  of  Parliament,  33  Henry  VIII.,  the  law  adjudged 
ill  sorcery  and  witchcraft  to  be  felony,  v.-ithout  benefit 
}f  clergy.  And  by  statute  of  the  first  of  James  I.,  it  was 
jrdained,  “  that  all  persons  invoking  any  evil  spirit,  oi 
,‘onsulting,  covenanting  with,  employing,  feeding  or  ie- 
warding  any  evil  spirit,  &c.  should  be  guilty  of  felony  and 
ufter  death.” 

Numerous  were  the  victims  to  these  absurd  Acts.  Be¬ 
sides  those  that  perished  in  the  preceding  reigns,  Jamea^  . 
ibsolutely  appointed  an  officer  with  the  title  of  \V  :ten- 

tinder-General,  who  had  a  salary  for  discovering  of  sup- 
jofed  offenders  in  this  way.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical 
History  of  England,  speaking  of  the  engraved  print  of 


this  wretch,  says,  “  the  old,  the  ignorant,  and  the  indi¬ 
gent,  such  as  could  neither  plead  their  own  cause  nor  hire 
an  advocate,  all  were  the  victims  of  his  credulity,  spleen, 
and  avarice.  He  pretended  to  be  a  great  critic  in  special 
marks,  which  were  only  moles,  scorbutic  spots,  or  warts, 
which  frequently  grow  long  and  pendulous  in  old  age,  but 
were  absurdly  supposed  to  be  teats  to  suckle  imps.  His 
ultimate  method  of  proof  was  by  tying  the  thumbs  and 
toes  of  the  suspected  person,  about  whose  waist  was  fasten¬ 
ed  a  cord,  the  ends  of  which  were  held  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  by  two  men,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  strain  or 
slacken  it,  thereby  letting  the  ‘person  float  or  sink  at 
pleasure.  The  experiment  of  swimming  was  at  length 
tried  upon  Hopkins  in  his  own  way,  and  he  was  upon  the 
event  condemned,  and,  it  seems,  executed  as  a  wizard. 
Hopkins  had  hanged  in  one  year  no  less  than  sixty  reputed 
witches  in  his  own  county  of  Essex.” 

Thejaccounts  of  succeeding  executions  of  this  kind  are 
lamentable.  At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1649  and  1650, 
there  were  no  less  than  one  wizard  and  fourteen  witches 
put  to  death,  all  of  whose  names  are  upon  record.  The 
Magistrates  of  this  town,  following  the  example  set  them 
as  above,  employed  a  Scotchman  as  their  witch-finder,  to 
whom  they  paid  twenty  shillings  a-piece  for  all  he  could 
I  condemn,  and  besides  allowed  him  his  travelling  expenses. 
And  from  a  relation  printed  as  late  as  1/16,  it  appears  that 
a  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  her  daughter,  a  child  only  nine  years  of 
age,  were  hanged  for  witchcraft  in  Huntingdon.  Similar 
instances  of  these  horrid  executions,  both  here  and  in 
other  counties,  are  numerous. 

As  the  times  became  more  enlightened,  the  judges  be¬ 
gan  to  set  their  faces  against  this  sort  of  cruelty.  The 
anecdote  told  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  may  be  quoted  as  an 
instance  of  this,  and  an  evidence  of  his  good  sense.  A 
woman  was  brought  before  him  while  on  the  circuit,  to  be 
tried  as  a  witch.  The  Judge  asked  the  witnesses  what 
proof  they  had  to  adduce  of  her  being  a  witch.  “  My 
Lord,”  said  they,  “she  can  fly!”  “  Woman,”  says  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  prisoner,  “  can  you  fly  ?  because 
if  you  can,  I  advise  you  to  fly  out  of  Court  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble — I  know  of  no  law  against  flying.” 

Of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  it  is  also  related,  that 
being  upo  n  the  circuit  at  Taunton  Dean,  he  detected  an 
imposture  and  conspiracy  against  an  old  man,  charged 
with  having  bewitched  a  young  girl,  thirteen  years  of  age, 
who,  during  pretended  convulsions,  took  crooked  pins  into 
her  mouth,  and  spat  them  afterwards  into  bystanders  hands. 
As  the  Judge  went  down  stairs  out  of  the  Court,  an  ugly 
old  wolnftn  cKied  o\>tt  ”  God  bk-ss  ymir  worship !”  "  What’s 
the  matter,  good  woman  r”  said  the  Judge.  “My  Lord,” 
said  she,  “  forty  years  ago  they  would  have  hanged  me 
for  a  witch,  and  they  could  not;  and  now  they  would 
have  hanged  my  poor  son. 

By  Statute  9  George  II.  (see  Blackstor.e),  it  was  enacted 
that  no  prosecution  should  in  future  be  carried  on  against 
any  person  for  conjuration,  witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  in- 
clmntment.  However,  the  misdemeanour  of  persons  Tire- 
tending  to  use  witchcraft,  tell  fortunes,  or  discover  stolen 
goods  by  skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  is  still  deservedly 
punished  with  a  year’s  imprisonment,  and  standing  four 
times  in  the  pillory.  Thus  the  Witch  Act,  a  disgrace  to 
our  code  of  English  laws,  was  not  repealed  till  1/36. 

This,  however,  did  not  for  some  years  hinder  the  out¬ 
rages  of  the  vulgar,  or  cure  them  of  their  prejudices,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  severe  and  exemplary  punishment  was 
inflicted,  that  a  stop  was  in  some  degree  put  to  the  evil. 
In  1751  an  aged  couple  were  tried  by  ducking,  by  the  mob, 
on  a  supposition  that  they  were  witches;  when  the  poor 
old  woman  lost  her  life,  and  the  husband  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  recovered.  The  Jury,  on  the  trial  of  the  cause, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  twcnty-nins‘ 
of  the  ringleaders  ;  the  most  active  of  whom,  Thomas 
Colley,  a  chimney-sweeper,  was  condemned,  executed 
and  afterwards  hung  in  chains.  This  example  operated  so 
beneficially,  that  we  read  of  no  duckings  afterwards. 

This  custom  of  ducking,  and  that  of  weighing  the  sus¬ 
pected  persons  against  the  church- bible,  were  held  in  the 
times  of  superstition  to  be  most  effective  proofs  to  try 
witches  by;  as  was  the  di awing  of  blood  from  them  to 
break  their  enchantments.  Glanville,  in  his  account  of 
the  Damon  of  Tedworth,  speaking  of  a  boy  that  was  be¬ 
witched,  says,  “  The  boy  drew  towards  Jane  Brooks  (the 
woman  who  had  bewitched  him),  who  was  behind  her  two 
sisters,  and  put  his  hand  upon  her,  which  his  father  per¬ 
ceiving,  immediately  scratched  her  face,  and  drew  blood 
from  her.  The  boy  then  cried  out  that  he  was  well.” 

In  Shakspeare’s  first  part  of  Henry  AT.,  Talbot  says  to 
tire  Maid  of  Orleans —  -  ■ 

- - - “  Ill  have  a  bout  with  thee, 

Devil,  or  Devil’s  Dam,  I’ll  conjure  thee, 

Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee  ;  thou  art  a  witch.” 

I  This  superstition  is  also  mentioned  by  much  older  writers. 

The  celebrated  Professor  Blumenbach  of  Gottingen,  has 
Collected  a  most  valuable  cabinet  of  curiosities,  which  he 
highly  prizes.  One  morning  a  friend  came  to  him  with  a 
long  face,  to  tell  him  a  very  unpleasant  circumstance,  that 
he  had  seen  a  man  get  by  a  ladder  into  a  window  of  the 
Professor’s  house.  ‘  Potztausend !  (cried  Blumenbach) 
into  which  window?’  ‘I  am  sorry  to  say,’  replied  his  friend, 
*  it  was  your  daughter’s.’  *  O  man,’  said  B.  ‘  you  almost 
Tightened  me  !  I  thoughtjt  had  been  into  my  cabinet!’ 

I  The  first  consideration  with  a  knave  is  how  to  help  him¬ 
self  ;  and  the  second,  how  to  do  it  with  the  appearance  of 
helping  you.  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  stripped  the  statue  ©1 
Jupiter  Oiympus  of  a  robe  of  massive  gold,  and  substituted 
a  cloak  of  wool,  -saying,  “  Gold  is  too  cold  in  winter, 
and  too  heavy  in  summer  ;  it  behoves  us  to  take  care  of 
Jupiter. 


ECCENTRICITY. 

(FROM  THE  PERCY  ANECDOTES,  PART  XXXIX.) 

WHIMSICAL  TAB  I  ES.  _ 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  lady  was  living  near  Excler, 
whose  eccentric  sympathies  and  antipathies  were  the  talk 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  She  had  a  mortal  aversion 
to  colours,  except  green,  yellow,  or  white,  in  one  of 
which  she  always  eased.  She  has  been  known  to  swoon 
away  at  the  sight  a  soldier,  and  a  funeral  never  failed  to 
throw  her  into  a  dent  perspiration.  She  would  not  eat 
or  drink  oat  of  any  thing  but  Oueen  s  ware  or  pewter, 
and  was  as  peculiar  in  what  she  ate  or  drank,  preferring 
the  muddy  water  of  the  Thames  to  the  Clearest  spring,  and 
meat  which  had  been  kept  too  long  to  that  which  was 
fresh.  She  preferred  the  sound  of  the  Jews  harp  to  the 
most  delicious  music,  and  had  in  every  thing  a  taste  pecu¬ 
liarly  her  own. 

ISAAC  AMBROSE. 

Few  works  have  been  more  popular  with  all  ranks.of 
5>eople  than  those  of  honest  Isaac  Ambrose,  the  non-con¬ 
formist.  His  thoughts  had  every  year  whtit  he  called  a. 
nursing  time.  It  was  his  regular  custom  to  retire  for  a 
month,  every  summer,  to  a  little  hut  in  a  wood*  where  he 
shunned  all  society,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  con¬ 
templation.  When  death  Came  to  put  an  end  to  his  la¬ 
bours,  he  had  so  strong  a  presentiment  of  its  approach, 
that  he  went  round  to  all  his  friends  at  their  own  houses, 
to  Bid  them  farewell  ;  and  after  sending  his  last  finished 
composition,  A  Discourse  concerning  Angels,”  to  the 
press,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  parlour  to  die,  and  theijc 
lie  was  the  next  day  found  expiring,  in  the  7-d  year  of  his  ’  ' 
age.  j 

COUNT  DE  BRANCAS. 

The  Count  de  Brancas  was  walking  in  the  streets,  and  1 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  crossed  the  way  to  speak  to 
him.  “  God  bless  thee,  poor  man  ! p  exclaimed^  the  I 
Count.  Rochefoucault  smiled,  and  was  beginning  to  ad¬ 
dress  him.  **  Is  it  not  enough,”  cried  the  CeUnt,  inter¬ 
rupting  him,  and  somewhat  in  a  pass  inti ;  “  is  it  not 
enough  that  I  have  said,  at  first,  I  have  nothing  for  you  ? 
Such  lazy  beggars  as  you  hiftdet  a  gentleman  from  walking 
in  the  streets.”  Rochdfoucaltlt  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
Awakening  the  absent  tttan  from  his  lethargy,  he  was  not  a 
little  surprised,  himself,  that  he  should  have  taken  his 
friend  for  an  importunate  mendicant. 

CLOUGH  AND  SHUTER. 

Mr-.  Clough,  the  actor,  had  a  Vety  peculiar  idea  of 
amusement.  The  most  diverting  thing  in  the  world,  to 
hiffl,  was  a  public  execution  ;  and  be  would  sooner  fail  in 
feeing  at  a  play-house  on  the  night  he  was  to  act,  than 
omit  attending  the  unfortunate  culprits  to  Tyburn,  and  lie  j 
a  spectator  of  the  horrors  of  death  in  their  last  moments. 
He  was  one  night  at  a  coffee-house,  when  hearing  the 
clock  strike  eleven,  he  abruptly  rose  tmd  paid  his  reckon¬ 
ing^:  an  acquaintance  of  his,  sitting  by  him,  asked  “what 
is  itne  matter,  Clough^  your  hour  is  not  come  yet,  you 
never  stir  till  one  I"'  “  Aye,”  replied  Clough,  “  but  do 
not.  you  know  there  is  business  to  be  done  to-morrow,  and 
Ned  Shuter  and  I  am  to  attend  ?”  Ned,  who  had  been  up 
all  night  in  ’a  joybus  party,  was  only  in  his  first  sleep  when 
Clough  called  upon  him,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  rise ;  Clough  set  off  for  the  scene  of  pleasuYe  by  him¬ 
self,  vociferating  loudly,  “  was  there  ever  such  a  fellow?  j 
Ee  b.as  no  more  taste  than  a  Hottentot  1” 

MR,  CLARK,  OR  EXETER  CHANGE. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  the  well  known  proprietor  of  Exe¬ 
ter  Change,  where  he  amassed  as  large  a  fortune  as  was  . 
perhaps  ever  gained  by  a  single  individual  in  the  way  of 
retail  trade,  was  one  of  the  most  singular  individuals  of 
his  day.  Selling  nothing  but  what  was  of  the  best  quality, 
feeing  content  to  sell  at  a  small  profit,  and  always  asking 
at  once  the  lowest  price  he  would  take,  he  acquired  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  retail  custom  unrivalled  in  the  metropolis;  and  his 
•cotters  filled  rapidly  with  the  fruits  of  fair  industry.  But 
what  perhaps  served  not  less  to  promote  his  fortune,  was 
the  frugal,  or  rather  penurious,  mode  of  life,  which,  to  his 
latest  hour,  he  observed.  The  cost  of  his  dinner,  on  six 
days  of  the  week,  seldom  exceeded  ninepence  ;  he  took  it 
on  the  bare  board,  in  a  small  closet  adjoining  his  range 
oi  shops  ;  and  after  he  had  finished,  would  step  across  to 
•the  public  house  opposite  to  the  west  of  the  Change;  take  a 
;glass  of  gin  and  water,  which  cost  an  additional  twopence, 
And  then  immediately  return  to  resume  the  business  of  the 
day.  Such  was  the  even,  undeviating  tenor  of  his 
way,  till  he  approached  his  80th  year,  when  he 
expired,  after  a  short  illness.  So  large  were  the  profits  of 
Mr.  Clark’s  trade,  that  when  the  Income  Tax  was  ini-  I 
posed,  he  returned  them  at6000l.  The  tax-collector  con¬ 
ceiving  that  he  had,  by  mistake,  returned,  and  overrated 
too,  his  whole  stock,  instead  of  his  income,  sent  back  to 
Mr.  Clark  his  schedule  for  correction.  Mr.  Clark  added 
another  thousand,  and  begged  to  assure  the  collector,  that 
he  had  now  stated  the  utmost  amount.  “  Aye,  but,”  said 
the  other,  “  I  want  your  income,  not  your  property.” 
“  Will  you  be  content  to  take  it  as  my  income  ?”  “  Oh, 

yes.”  “  So  will  1,”  replied  the  old  merchant,  and  wished 
the  astonished  collector  a  good  morning. — The  fortune 
which  Mr.  Clark  left  to  his  family,  is  supposed  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  halfa  million.” 


Johnson’s  Laugii. — It  was  a  kind  of 
growl.  Tom  Davies  described  it  drolly 
laughs  like  a  rhinoceros /” 


good-humoured  i 
enough:  “//e  I 


ANTE  AND  POST  NUPTIAL  JOURNAL. 
Ante-Nuptial — 1  hate  Blondes  ;  white-faced  horses 
and  women  are  equally  ugly ;  the  “  blue-eyed  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  north,”  like  the  other  bleached  animals  of  the 
same  latitude,  are  apt  to  be  very  torpid,  sleepy,  and  in¬ 
sipid,  rarely  exhibiting,  much  intellect  or  piquancy. 
They  remind  one  of  boiled  mutton  without  caper-sauce, 
or  water-gruel  without  wine  or  brandy.  Every  one 
thought  the  Albinos  frightful,  and  yet  people  pretend 
to  admire  fair  women.  Brunettes  are  decidedly  hand¬ 
somer — what  is  a  snow-scene  landscape  compared  to 
the  rich  and  various  colouring  of  an  autumnal  land¬ 
scape  !  they  have  a  moral  beauty  about  them  ;  their  eyes 
sparkle  with  intelligence — they  possess  fire,  vivacity, 
genius.  A  Brunette  Sawney  is  as  rare  as  a  tortoise¬ 
shell  tom-cat.  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  com¬ 
plexion  .which  nature  accomplishes  in  her  happier 
moods,  infinitely  transcending  all  others, — I  mean  a 
clear ‘transparent  olive,  through  whose  soft  and  lucid 
silrfaJce  the  blood  may  be  almost  seen  coursing  beneath, 
■while  tbb  mind  seems  constantly  shining  through  and 
irradiating  the  countenance.  It  is  generally  found  ac¬ 
companied  with  dark  silky  hair,  small  regular  features, 
and  a  sylph-like  form,  approximating  somewhat  to  the 
— Lascar?  No. — To  the  Spanish?  No:  but  to  the 
description  which  Ovid  gives  us  of  Sapho,  and  to  the 
species  of  beauty  -iat  imagination  assigns  to  the  fasci¬ 
nating  Cleopatra  M  dear  Julia  exactly  represents  , 
this  kind  of  loveliness.  I  am  certainly  a  lucky  fellow  I 

in  having  secured  the  promise  of  her  hand . 

Saw  Lady  Madeleine  at  the  Opera,  looking  fat,  florid, 
and.  sphynx-like.  It  is  the  fashion  to  call  her  a  fine 
creature;  so  is  the  prize  ox;  for  the  modesty  which 
others  assign  to  her,  read  mauvaise  honte.  If  people 
admire  by  the  square  foot,  they  can  hardly  over-rate  her 
merits ;  hut  for  my  own  part  I  would  rather  marry  a 
Patagonian  milk-maid. 

Post  Nuptial.— Heigh  ho  ! — Three  months  elapsed 
without  a  single  entry  in  my  journal.— What  an  idle 
fellow  I  have  become,  or  rather  what  a  busy  one — for  I 
have  been  in  a  perpetual  bustle  ever  since  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the.  honey-moon.  By  the  bye,  nothing  can  be 
more  ill-judged  than  our  custom  of  dedicating  that  pe¬ 
riod  to  rural  sequestration,  that  we  may  do  nothing 
but  amuse  one  another,  while  it  generally  ends  in  our 
tearing  one  anotl  er  to  death.  Remember  reading  of 
a  pastry  cook,  who  always  gave  his  apprentices  a  sur¬ 
feit  of  tarts,  when  first  they  came,  to  insure  their  sub¬ 
sequent  iudififerfence.-‘-Very  well  for  him,  but  a  danger-  > 
ous  conjugal  experiment. 

5 

Sat  next  to  Lady  Madeleine  at  a  dinner  party.  What 
a  remarkably  fine  woman  she  is  !  quite  majestic,  after 
one  has  been  accustomed  to  dwarfs  and  puppers.  After 
all,  there  is  nothing  so  feminine  and  lovely  •  as  a  fair 
complexion,  especially  wh  m  accompanied  with  that  Co¬ 
rinthian  air— that  natural  nobility  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself)  which  at  once  stamps  the  high  born  and  high 
bred  woman  of  quality.  If  her  hand  alone  were  shown 
to  me,  I  should  swear  that  it  belonged  to  a  person  of 
rank.-  A  complexion  of  this  sort  testifies  the  station  of 
its  possessor.  One  sees  olives  and  brunettes  trundling  j 
mops  and  crying. mackarel ;  but  no  menial  ever  possess-  j 
ed  Lady  Madeleine’s  soft  and  delicate  tints.  What  a 
charm,  too,  in  that  gentle  and  modest  demeanour,  form-  j 
ing  so  happy  a  medium  between  rustic  reserve  and  Lon¬ 
don  flippancy.— New  Monthly  Magazine, 

Naval  Heroism. — Among  the  many  meritorious  ac¬ 
tions  which  distinguish  that  singular  and  matchless  race  of 
men,  British  sailors,  and  which  actions  “  are  only  bora 
I  to  die” — nay,  too  often  to  die  unnoticed  and  unrewarded^ 
|t — we  have  to  notice  an  act  of  heroism  by  a  seaman  be- 
longing  to  the  Tartar  frigate,  fitting  out  in  this  harbour. 
Early  on  Wednesday  morning,  during  the  snow,  the  cap- 
\  tain’s  clerk,  in  going  up  the  side,  missed  his  hold  from  the 
slippery  state  of  the  ladder,  and  fell  into  the  water.  The 
cry  of  “  man  overboard”  was  soon  raised;  but  the  tide 
running  down  strong,  the  hapless  object  of  their  concern 
was  carried  away  before  the  boat  could  be  got  ready.  A 
seaman  who  was  lying  snug  in  his  hammock,  on  hearing 
the  alarm  sprung  from  his  bed,  and  immediately  leaping 
into  the  sea,  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  captain’s  clerk, 
from  his  awful  situation,  after  he  had  been  in  the  water 
above  12  minutes. — Another  instance  occurred  a  short 
time  since,  when  the  Forte  frigate  was  docked  by  torch¬ 
light.  While  the  men  were  at  the  capstan,  and  all  was 
bustle  in  the  ship  and  on  shore,  a  scavelman  fell  overboard. 

I  The  night  was  extremely  dark  and  stormy ;  being  incum¬ 
bered  with  heavy  clothing,  and  perhaps  benumbed  with 
the  cold,  or  too  much  frightened  by  his  situation,  he  did 
not  lay  hold  of  the  ropes  which  were  thrown  towards  him, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  sinking,  when  a  seaman  sgsrung 
several  feet  from  the  main  chains,  caught  him  by  the  neek, 
and  held  him  till  assistance  arrived.  On  the  drowning; 
man  being  brought  on  board,  the  seaman,  with  his  wee 
clothes  on,  returned  to  the  capstan,  and  in  the  bustle  of  get¬ 
ting  the  ship  into  dock,  his  gallantry  was  noticed  but  by 
very  few.  It  would  have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  have 
brought  this  anecdote  under  the  notice  of  the  brave  fel¬ 
low’s  officers  during  the  stay  of  the  Forte  ;  for  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  such  an  act,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  so 
many  interesting  circumstances,  should  be  forgotten..^ 


ihp  colloquial  language  of  the  inhabitants  (>f  T  a 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  animadveiSnn  °f  .London 
and  wraje  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  »  d  s.atlre» 
the  well-educated  Londoner  a  ,yVo5es LlZilV'Z”1 
language  of  the  countrv.  thin  .... aie.*  the  wr»tten 


peculiarity  which  distinguishes  1S  acertain 

dialects,  and  which  »«>« 

Of  the  meaning-  of  the  word  III!!  /  ™ckneyism. 

ignorant,  but  its  etymology  no  one  has  beeVySTble'S 
ascertain  with  any  decree  0f  ,.PpH;n).,t  ,,  ,  'et  able  to 

*bf  differ  widely  o^„  the  !UJ  ecf  V  1  PW  °1'’- 
which  seems  most  probable,  derived  tl1o  wmd''frnm 
rookery.  In  France,  “  ]L>  miis  rl»  ,,  a  f 

country  of  good  cheer,  and  for  tins  / 

ways-  remarkable.  Shakspeare,  too,  in  his  tnmedy  of 
King  Lear,  seems  to  allude  to  this  intern, -ntati^f  i  * 
he  says,  “  cry  to  it  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the'eek'1 
when  she  put  them  into  the  paste  alive.”  * 

Stiange,  however,  as  the  London  dialect  mav  wnm 
and  much  as  it  has  been  abused,  it  is  the.  language7  of  our 
ancestors,  which  has  been  here  singularly  pi  eserved  in  its. 
original  purity  ;  and,  as  far  as  antiquity  goes,  t  is  easw 
to  get  this  sanction  to  all  those,  now  seeming  absmditiT 

to  '‘he"  ‘"a1'  "’  {hcfordina?T  language  of  the  metropolis,  even 
to  ihe  i  edundant  negatives,  double  superb  4’ves  and  that 

“Si  tE  and  ‘  the  suli  itauOn  of 

v  ioi  tile  w,  vice  versa. 

Almost  every  county  in  England  has  a  peculiar  dialect 
ind  some  districts  speak  a  language  nearly  unintelligible* 

J,  j!C0  °^i  nlCCt  °f  London  there  is  a  mixture  of 

*  a  variety  of  words  and  phrases  introduced 

rom  a  iroad ;  but  notwithstanding  this  Babel-like  confusion 
>f  tongues,  the  great  body  of  the  language  is  Saxon.  The 
ame  authority  cannot  indeed  be  given  for  some  of  its  al- 
eg-ed  cor. "options,  which,  however,  may  easily  be  proved 
tot  to  have  been  of  modern  manufacture. 

The  transposition  of  the  letters  u  and  w  is  the  most 
j  omme nt  error  of  cockney  pronunciation,  though  the 
xc hanging  of  letters  ot  the  same  organ  of  speech  is  not 
ii frequent  in  many  languages,  particularly  the  b  for  the 
[  [n  the  Province  of  Gascony,  m  France,  these  letters 
e  frequently  substituted  the  cue  for  the  other,  which 
msed  Joseph  bealiger  to  say  of  them,  “  felices  populi 
mbus,  kike  re  est  vive  re.”  1  1 

In  several  of  our  old  authors  we  find  the  v  and  the  w 
eu  almost  indiscriminately  for  each  other,  particularly 
the  romance  of  Sir  Cleges,  written  in  the  15th  cen- 
anu  in  the  works  of  Thomas  Skelton,  Poet  Laureat 
-lenry  VIE.  .  Among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British 
seam,  there  is  a  collection  of  Poems  in  the  hand  writ- 
of  Skelton,  in  which  we  find  lawgli,  surwave,  and  even 
ujoiczver. 

The  use  of  redundant  negatives  is,  no  doubt,  borrowed 
mi  the  French,  whose  ‘  je  ne  scai  pas”  is  equivalent  to 
:  cockney’s,  41 1  don’t  know  nothing  about  it.”  Dr. 
nter,  the  learned  Saxon  linguist,  however,  gives  it  a 
■ater  antiquity,  when  in  his  Thesaurus,  he  says,  44  no- 
ulum  est  quod  in  Lingua  Angla  SaxoniCa  negatio  enmi¬ 
ty1'  per  duo  negativa.”  The  use  of  the  double  negative 
England  can  be  proved  to  be  of  old,  and  even  of'  royal 
hority.  In  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  Sir 
111  Oldcastle,  his  contumacy  in  resisting  the  offers 
do  to  him,  is  thus  stated :  “  be  it  knowne,  as  Sire 
n  Oldcastcll  refuses,  nor  will  not  receave,  nor  sue  to 
c  none  of  the  graces,  &c.”  Chaucer,  Roger  Ascham, 
even  Shakspeare,  afford  us  examples  of  this  error. — 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  we  have 

44  a  sudden  day  of  joy 

That  thou  expect’st  not,  nor  I  look’d  not  for.” 
he  “  this  here”  and  “  that  there”  of  the  London 
;zens  is  but  the  cc-ci  and  ce-la  of  the  French,  and 
vever  unnecessary,  is  intended  to  mark  the  subject  dis- 
ctiy,  and  with  more  force  and  energy.  The  44  ourn” 
ourn”  of  the  Londoner,  are  but  the  Saxon  pronotins 
sessive,  though  we  cannot  say  so  much  in  favour  of 
isn”  and  “  hern,”  which  are  unquestionably  44  town- 
de.” 

dost  of  fhe  other  peculiarities  of  the  London 
ect  admit  of  an  apology  so  far,  that  they  are  not 
Even  as  to  the  double  compara- 
Shakspeare  has  “  more  better,” 

“  more  sharper;”  and  in  the 
lms  we  meet  with  “  most  highest as  in  the  Acts 
he  Apostles  we  do  with  the  “  most  straitest.”  The 


uern  innovations, 
s  and  superlatives, 
lore  happier,”  and 


of  tile  word  44  learn”  for  “  teach,”  is 


_  _ ,  derived  from 

Anglo  Saxons.  The  substituting  of  the  privatives  un 
nd  im  is  not  a  new  device:  Milton  uses  the  words  wa¬ 
ve  and  insufferable.  Sir  Henry  Neville,  in  a  letter  to 
Robert  Cecil,  says,  “  it  is  an  impossible  thing  for  me 
do.”  And  Shakspeare  not  only  has  impossible,  but 
npartial,”  “unagreeable,”  &c.  *&c.  “Shall  us”  also 
s  an  authority  in  Shakspeare;  and  the  words  “  postes” 


an  auenomy  m  onuKspeare ;  ana  me  woius  postes 
44  postesses”  for  posts,  are  pleonasms  in  imitation  of 
plurals  of  the  old  Scottish  writers;  even  Shakspeare 


i  the  dissyllable  “  xnistes”  for  mists, 
bus  it  wiil  be  seen,  that  the  cockneys  are  not  charge- 
;  with  innovation,  but  with  too  partial  an  adherence  to 
ancient  written  language  of  the  country. 


Black  Schoolmasters. — Among  the  presentments  by  a 
3  Charleston  Grand  Jury  was  the  following  most  liberal 
1  Christian  one: — 


We  present,  as  a  grievance,  the  number  of  schools  which  are 
t  within  the  City  by  persons  of  colour,  and  believe  that  a  Lily 


ANAGRAMS. 

(FROM  THE  RELICS  OF  LITERATURE  BY  STETHEX 
collet  A.  M.  LATELY  PUBLISHED.) 

I  he  writing  of  anagrams,  trivial  as  this  recreation 
may  now  appear,  was  once  the  favourite  amSemen” 
of  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  has  found  an 
a  dvocate  m  one  of  the  most  learned  of  our  EnMish 
wnters  Camden,  who  in  his  “Remain  lias  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  world  a  treatise  on  this  curb 


Among  modern  nations,  the  French  appea  to  have 

“  thevUklVat ^  S1fC!eS  °f  wit’  which  Camden  says 
‘,7  exfedmgly  admire,  and  celebrate  for  the  deep 
and  far-fetched  antiquity  and  mystical  meaning  there- 

W,n  m  er.elgnm°f  *Tds  the  First>  when  learning 
hi  » revive’.Jh?y  “  be|?n  to  distil  their  wits  here¬ 

in  ,  and  among  their  first  efforts  was  an  anagram  on  the 
name  of  that  Monarch.”  6 

.  Franca  is  dc  Valoys - De  fa5on  suis  royal. 

pY„°mi  |he  success  of  the  Romans  in  this  art  we  have  no 
examples.  Camden  only  furnishes  a  single  instance  of 
English  anagrammatism,  which  is  on  James  I 
«  a  n  j  dames  Stuart  —Claims  Arthur’s  seat. 

And  this,  says  the  author,  gravely  «  shows  hie 
undoubted  rightful  claim  to  the  Monarchy  of  Britain  as 
successor  to  the  valorous  King  Arthur  !”  * 

mavheVhn  f°I!rVingj  Which  rdatc  t0  Queen  Elizabeth, 

fTen7s  nL  h  ght  WOrth  transcribing :  the  first  is  Cam- 
cidi  o  own* 

IlizSf£  R°g-na  ;  - An»li:fi  tiera  beata 

v  f  Ke.lLa  oe«Ir,a  \  - Anglia;  eris beata. 

Ebzabetha  Reg.na  Anglia;; - Anglis  agna  et  Hibernia;  lea. 

It  was  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles 
•  ■  ie  examples  already  enumerated  may  in  some 
_  gree  prove,  that  this  description  of  wit,  together  with 

the  study  of"  rebuses”  and  “illusions”  was  in  the  high- 
i  est  repute.  a 

!  r.^A  ana^,ram  on  a  person’s  name  might  have  a 

thafU  e-Ct  °“i  ^  fee,lings’  as  there  is  reas0n  I®  believe 
at  certam  celebrated  names  have  had  some  influence 

on  the  moral  character.  When  one  Martha  Nicholson 
■  l  0lmd  0Urt  t0  soon  calm  in  heart,  the  anagram, 
admnnTing  il"  Lar  to  bcL  might  afford  an  opportune 
Jrs?r-  ,lerbaPs  the  happiest  anagram  of  this  sort, 
as  that  produced  on  Lady  Eleanor  Davies,  the  wife  of 
the  celebrated  bir  John  Davies,  the  poet.  She  was  the 
i  Lassandra  of  the  age ;  and  several  of  her  predictions  en¬ 
couraged  her  to  conceive  she  was  a  prophetess.  As  her 
prophecies  in  the  troubled  times  of  Charles  I.  were 
usually  against  the  government,  she  was  at  length 
brought  by  them  into  the  High  Court  of  Commission. 

1  he  prophetess  was  not  a  little  mad,  and  fancied  the 
spirit  of  Daniel  was  in  her,  from  an  anagram  she  had 
formed  of  her  name  : — 

r  Eleanor  Davies— Reveal,  O  Daniel! 

I  he  anagram  had  too  much  by  an  1,  and  too  little  by 
an  ®  >.  yet  Ganiel  and  Reveal  were  in  it,  and  that  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  her  inspirations.  The  Court  attempt¬ 
ed  to  expel  the  spirit  from  the  Lady  ;  but  the  Bishops 
reasoned  the  point  with  her  out  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
no  purpose,  she  poising  text  against  text,  until 

°u C  °  u  6  F*eans  °P  Arches,  says  Heylin,  “  shot  her 
through  and  through  with  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her 
own  quiver.  Taking  up  a  pen,  he  hit  upon  this  excel¬ 
lent  anagram :  — 

•  Lame  Eleanor  Davies  — Never  so  mad  a  ladie ! 
this  happy  fancy  put  the  solemn  Court  into  a  laugh- 
tei,  and  Cassandra  into  the  utmost  dejection  of  spirits. 

In  the  following  French  words  will  be  found  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  anagram — La  Revolution  Francaise.  Take 
irom  these  the  word  Veto,  known  as  the  first  prerogative 
of  Louis  XIV.  opposed  to  the  Revolutionists,  and  the 
remaining  letters  will  form  Un  Corse  la  Jinira — in  En¬ 
glish,.  a  Corsican  shall  end  it.  Buonaparte  was  rather 
a  fertile  subject  for  anagrams,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  examples : — 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  - No  ;  appear  not  at  Elba. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  - Bona  rapta,  lenopone. 

Lucius  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  O!  sub  altero  Nerone 
Imperator.  j  arma  capiunt  populi. 

The  great  rival  with  Buonaparte  in  the  military  glo¬ 
ries  «f  the  age  furnishes  a  no  less  appropriate  anagram; 

Arthur  Wellesley  Duke  of  Wellington - Let  well  foil’d  Gaul 

secure  thy  renown. 

That  on  the  hero  of  the  Nile  was  still  better,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  of  modern  anagrams : 

Horatio  Nelson - Honorest  a  Nil®.  "b  *J’ 

The  following  one  is  very  descriptive  of  the  melan-  g 
choly  event  which  it  records.  The  letters  P.  C.  must  *  ? 
here  be  taken  to  stand  for  Princess  Charlotte. 

Princess  Charlotte  Augusta  of  Wales — 

P.  C. 

Her  august  race  is  lost ! 

O  !  fatal  news ! 

The  following  are  amusing,  and  generally  very  appro¬ 
priate  : 

Revolution - Love  to  ruin. 

Telegraph  - - Great  help. 

Catalogue  - Got  as  a  clue. 

Charades  - Hard  case. 

Lawyers  - Sly  ware 
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■'  Dijr  wdie. 

When  at  the  General  Peace  of  1814,  Prussia  became 


o  • 


linance,  prol i i l>i •  j under  severe  penalties  such  persons  Irom 
ig  public  instructors,  would  meet  with  general  approbation! 


enriched  with  a  portion  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Prussia  ^  ^ 
issued  a  new  coinage  of  rix  dollars  with  the  name  of  e  § 
that  coin,  which,  in  German,  is  Reichstahler,  impressed  >  M  3 
on  them.  These  circulate  in  the  Prussian  part  of  Sax-  g 
ony  ;  and  the  Saxons,  by  thus  dividing  the  word  Ein -  43  ^  ~ 
Reich-stahl-er ,  make  out  a  sentence,  of  which  the  literal  '3 
translation  is,  “  He  stole  a  kingdom.”  The  French,  >  «  ^ 


FROM  UNITED  STATES  PAPERS. 

A  man  who  wished  to  pass  one  of  the  barriers  of  Paris, 
n  1793,  was  required  to  give  his  name,  &c.  to  the  persons 
on  duty.  *'  I  am  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  St.  Cyr.’  ‘  Citi¬ 
zen,  there  are  no  Monsieurs  now.’  ‘  Very  well,  then  le 
Marquis  St.  Cyr.’  *  You  ought  to  know,  citizen,  that  there 
are  neither  nobles,  titles,  nor  marquisats .’  ‘  In  that  case, 
de  St.  Cyr,  if  you  please.’  ‘  De  is  not  used  now.’  *  Then 
say  simply,  St  Cyr.’  ‘Ah!  but  all  saints,  you  know,  have 
been  abolished.’  ‘  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  write  Cyr  * 
‘  No,  citizen,  there  ure  no  longer  any  Sires’,  (the  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  the  same.)  Thus,  piece  by  piece,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Marquis  was  stripped  by  the  Revolution,  till  he  found 
himself  at  the  barrier  of  Paris  without  a  name. 

In  a  company  of  topers,  whose  fancies  are  always  inven¬ 
tive  of  “  a  reason  fair  to  fill'  their  glass  again,”  a  round 
of  belles  was  proposed.  Dr.  Barrett,  upon  being  called 
upon  for  a  fair  object  of  his  admiration,  gave  with  much 
gravity,  “  the  college  bell.” 

A  soldier,  aged  25,  was  tried  at  Paris,  during  the  French 
Revolution,  for  polygamy.  He  had  married  26  wives,  and 
had  as  many  children.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  fortnight’s 
imprisonment. 

An  honest  German  being  told  in  his  ewn  country  that 
Bonaparte  was  dead,  shook  his  head,  and  said  to  his  infor¬ 
mant — “  Bonaparte  dead !  Ah,  you  don’t  kn«w  him.”-— 

Nat.  Gaz. 


Penmanship.  —  Mr.  Beedel,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon, 
has  written  Goldsmith’s  Poem  ot  the  1  raveller ,  Deserted 
FiUa<re,  Retaliation,  Stanzas  on  Woman,  Stanzas  on  the 
taking  of  Quebec,  and  a  Sonnet,  without  any  abbreviation 
whatever,  in  a  square  of  3^  inches  by  3.J  inches,  the  whole 
comprising  103S  lines,  and  about  40,000  letters !  It  may 
be  easily  read  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  by  some 
without  that  help.  This  is  probably  the  greatest  feat  ever 
achieved  by  the  pen.  The  writing  is  to  be  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum. .  j 

King  of  Otter  Hunters. — Mr.  TV  illiam  TV  illiamson, 
paper-maker,  Milnthrop,  claims  this  title,  having  caught 
in  his  life  time  thirty-six  otters,  three  of  which  he  tamed, 
to  the  great  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  being  as  fa¬ 
miliar  with  him  as  lap  dogs ;  they  would  frequently  follow 
him  even  miles  from  home,  would  at  all  times  obey  him, 
and  at  his  command  would  perform  a  variety  of  entertain¬ 
ing  actions.  It  is  positively  known,  that  one  of  these 
animals  slept  with  him  er’ery  night  during  a  whole  winter; 
and  it  would  not  suffer  any  person  to  molest  him.  He  is 
considered  in  his  neighbourhood  to  be  the  greatest  aggres¬ 
sor  to  otters  ever  known  in  this  country,  and  of  course  the 
best  friend  to  anglers,  neither  is  he  deficient  in  that 
science  ;  he  has  frequently  offered,  and  will  now  offer,  for 
a  trifling  wager,  to  catch  otter  or  trout  with  any  man  in 
Westmorland. 

A  Literary  Gourmand. — A  circumstance  has  recently 
occurred,  which  evinces  the  rapacious  literary  appetite  now 
excited,  no  less  than  the  liberal  supply  of  intellectual  food 
which  the  Libraries  in  this  city  furnish — since,  on  the  demise 
of  an  elderly  lady,  doubtless  an  original  of  the  Bas  Bleu 
Club,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  ten  volumes  were 
found  to  have  been  retained  during  a  subscription  of  ten 
years,  the  property  of  one  Library. — Bath  Paper. 

Extraordinary  Fanaticism. — “  Switzerland,  . March 
25. — The  follies  of  the  religions  sects,  of  which  we  bad  not 
heard  any  thing  for  some  time,  have  just  been  renfewed  in 
the  same  places  that  formerly  were  the  theatre  of  these  offen¬ 
sive  proceedings.  A  disgusting  scene  took  place  some  days 
ago  in  the  village  of  Trullikon,  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  "A 
dozen  individuals,  men  and  women,  shut  themselves  up  in 
a  house,  under  pretext  of  praying.  An  hour  afterwards  a 
dreadful  noise  was  heard.  The  people  assembled,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  neighbourhood  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  de- 
f  manded  in  vain  that  the  house  should  be  opened.  Meantime 
the  tumult  increased  every  moment;  the  door  was  at  length 
forced  open,  and  these  wretched  people  were  all  found 
i  stretched  on  the  ground  in  various  groups,  closely  embracing 
I  each  other.  They  were  all  arrested.  Their  depositions 
!  present  nothing  but  instances  of  deplorable  folly :  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  inspired  by  God,  and  a  girl,  who  is  pregnant  is 
always  the  organ  by  which  his  will  is  manifested  to  them, 
Some  of  them  have  been  taken  to  the  mad-house. 

“P.S.  It  was  hoped  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Zurich  would  suffice  to  enlighten  the  fanatics, 
or  at  least  to  restrain  them  within  bounds,  but  the  ridiculous 
scenes  which  took  place  at  Trullikon,  have  suddenly  been 
succeeded  by  others  that  are  tragical  and  horrible.  In  the 
night  of  the  14th,  a  young  female  visionary  pretended  that 
Bonaparte  had  appeared  to  her,  and  had  inspired  her  with 
the  resolution  to  die,  to  save  several  thousands  of  souls  !  This 
apparition  inflamed  the  imagination  of  several  fanatics,  and 
the  sacrifice  was  instantly  resolved  upon.  Men,  women,  and  ! 
young  girls,  immediately  prepared  instruments  for  the  exe¬ 
cution,  fastened  the  unfortunate  young  woman  to  a  board, 
and,  amidst  the  cries  of  joy  uttered  by  the  victim,  they  drove 
nails  into  her  feet  and  hands,  tore  her  breast,  dashed  her 
head  to  pieces  with  a  mallet,  and  sung  pious  hymns  to  cele¬ 
brate  her  death !  The  Magistrates  being  informed,  hastened 
to  the  spot.  Six  of  the  guilty  have  been  arrested,  and  the 
investigation  is  still  going  on. 

“Later  accounts,  just  announce  to  us,  that  a  sister  of  this 
unhappy  young  woman  has  al^o  perished  in  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  likewise  a  victim  of  religious  rage.  Her  brother- 
in-law  has  declared  himself  to  have  been  her  assassin  but  he 
pretends  to  have  fulfilled  the  will  of  God,  and  boasts  of  his 
ci  ime.” — Journal  de  Francfort. 


f 


EXTRACTS  FROM  J^tf^ftS^^fTrES^^ER. 


A  negro  fellow,  previous  to  the  revolution,  being  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  stolen  goods  in  bis  possession,  was  taken 
before  a  certain  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  county  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  and  charged  with  the  offence.  The  negro  ac- 
knowled^ecl  the  facvt,  and  made  the  following  decisive  de- 
fence  :  “  Massa  Justice,  me  know  me  got  dem  tings  from 

Tom,  dere,  and  me  tink  Tom  teal  dem  too  ;  but  what  den, 
Massa?  dey  be  only  a  piccaninny  knife  and  a  piccaninny 
cork-screw;  one  cost  sixpence  and  tu defer  a  shilling  ,  and 
me  pay  Tom  for  dem  honestly,  Massa.”  “  A  very  pretty 
story,  truly,”  said  his  Worship,  “  you  knew  they  were 
stolen,  and  yet  allege  in  excuse,  you  paid  honestly  for 
them  ;  I’ll  teach  you'  better  law  than  that,  sirrah !  don’t 
you  know,  Porupey,  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief? 
You  must,  you  black  rascal,  be  severely  whipt.”  “  Very 
•well,  Massa,  if  de  black  rascal  be  whipt  for  buyin  tolen  , 
goods,  me  hope  de  white  rascal  be  whipt,  too,  for  same 
ting,  yyhen  you  catch  him,  as  well  as  Pompey.”  “  To  be. 
sure,”  replied  the  Justice.  “  When  den,”  says  Pompey, 
“  here  lie.  Tom’s  massa;  hold  him  fast,  constable,  he  buy 
Tom  as  I  buy  the  piccaninny  knife,  and  de  piccaninny 
cork-screw.  He  know  berry  well  poor  Tom  be  tolen  from 
him  old  f;ulder  and  mudder  ;  de  knife  and  de  cork-scrcw 
hab  neder.”  Such  was  the  justice,  as  well  as  the  severity 
of  Pompey’s  address,  that  after  a  short  pause,  the.  Ma¬ 
gistrate,  with  the  consent  of  Tom’s  master,  dismissed  him, 


and  discharged  the  action. 

The  following  very  remarkable  epitaph  was  copied  by 
a  traveller,  from  a  burying  ground  in  Spring  Path,  over 
against  Port  Royal,  Jamaica: — Here  lies  the  body  of 
Lewis  Galdy,  Esq.  who  died  Sept.  22,  1739,  aged  SO.  He 
was  born  at  Montpelier,  in  France,  which  place  he  left  for 
his  religion  (being  a  Protestant),  and  settled  in  this  island  ; 
where,  in  the  great  earthquake  in  1692  he  was  swallowed 
up,  and  by  the  great  providence  of  God,  by  a  second  shock 
was  thrown  out  into  the  sea,  where  he  continued  swim¬ 
ming  till  he  was  taken  up  by  a  boat  and  miraculously  pre¬ 
served.  He  afterwards  lived  in  great  amputation,  and  died 
universally  lamented,” 


An  Adonib! — Extract  from  an  United  States’  Paper: —  j, 
Advertisement  from  the  Norfolk  Beacon ; — “  Ran  away  ; 
from  his  wife  and  helpless  family,  on  Friday  last,  John 
Spriggs,  by  trade  a  tailor,  aged  thirty-five;  a -wide  mouth, 

,  zig-zag  teeth,  a  nose  of  high  burned  brick  blue,  with  a  lofty 
bridge,  swivel-eyed,  and  a  scar  (not  an  honourable  one)  on 
his  left  cheek.  He  primes  and  loads  (that  is,  takes  snufi  and 
tobacco);  be  is  so  loquacious,  that  be  tires  every  ofTe  in  com¬ 
pany  but  himself.  In  order  that  be  may  entrap  the  sinner 
and  the  saint,  he  carries  a  pack  of  cards  in  one  pocket,  and 
the  Practice  of  Piety  in  the  other.  He  is  a  great  liar,  and 
can  varnish  a  falsehood  with  a  great  deal  of  art.  Had  on, 
when  he  went  away,  a  three-cocked  hat,  which  probably  he 
has  since  changed  for  a  round  one,  with  a  blue  body  coat, 
rather  on  the  fade.  He  was  seen  in  Bennington  on  Saturday 
last,  disguised  in  a  clean  shirt.— N.B.  It  is  supposed  he  did 
!  not  go  off  without  a  companion,  as  he  is  a  great  favourite 
\  with  the  fair  sex  /” 


Pulpit  Candour. — A  preacher  in  the  West  of  England 
preached,  during  the  whole  of  Lent,  in  a  town  where  he  was 
never  invited  to  dine.  He  said,  in  his  farewell  sermon,  “  I 
have  preached  against  every  vice,  except  that  of  good  living, 
which  I  believe  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  you,  and  there¬ 
fore  needeth  not  my  reproach.” 


Extraordinary  Fanaticism. — Basle,  April  1.  —  The 
proceedings  against  the  fanatics  of  Trullekon  have  just  I 
commenced  before  the  Supreme  Tribunal  at  Zurich  ;  all  the 
particulars  which  we  have  given  respecting  this  deplorable 
j  event  are  unhappily  confirmed.  An  unfortunate  young 
woman,  nailed  to  a  board,  demanding  death  as  a  benefit,  and 
expiring  under  the  steel l^-hich  strikes  her,  her  sister  perishing 
in  tortures,  their  brother  lacerated  with  frightful  wounds, 
hut  still  surviving  blows  inflicted  by  his  executioners,  these 
latter  covered  with  blood,  alternately  praying  and  striking, 
singing  hymns  over  the  two  dead  bodies,  and  believing  the 
work  of  God  accomplished  bv  the  most  horrible  crimes! 
To  this  is  a  religion,  simple  and  mild  as  its  author,  perverted  ■ 
by  some  wretches;  such  is  the  tendency  of  that  gloomy  and 
mystical  exaltation  of  those  dangerous  sects,  which  in  our 
times  afflict  reason,  and  of  which  the  Priests  and  the  faithful 
will  one  day  perhaps  become  the  executioners  or  the  martyrs. 
The  Meeting  in  which  these  murders  were  committed,  was 
composed  of  the  father  of  four  daughters,  (Margaret, 
j  Elizabeth,  Susanna,  and  Barbara,)  of  a  brother,  named 
Gaspard;  a  servant,  John  Ernot;  a  maid-servant,  Margaret 
Jaggli;  of  the  brother-in-law,  Moser,  a  shoemaker,  at 
Oerlin-gen  ;  his  brother,  Conrad  Moser;  and  a  girl,  Ursula 
Kundig,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  connected.  Margaret 
(to  whom  they  had  given  the  name  of  saint)  died  crucified ; 
Elizabeth  expired  an  hour  afterwards ;  the  father  and  one  of 
the  sisters  (Susan)  are  in  prison,  to  which  the  fourth  sister 
and  the  two  servants  are  going  to  be  conveyed ;  the  brother, 
Gaspard,  is  at  the  hotel,  whence  he  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
prison  of  Zurich,  as  soon  as  he  is  cured  ot  his  wounds.  The 
bodies  of  the  two  victims  have  been  sent  to  Zurich,  as  well  as 
a  correspondence,  and .  some  papers  relative  to  this  sect, 
j  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  afford  some  useful  information 
respecting  its  origin  and  frightful  progress.  The  Bishop  of 
Friburg  has  demanded  of  the  Government  the  suppression 
of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  which  has  been  intro- 
i  duced  into  the  Canton.  He  has  filso  expressed  a  wish  that 
\  the  Church  may  always  retain  in  the  schools  the  influence 
which  belongs  to  it.  His  demand  has  been  referred  to  the 
|  Council  of  Education,  whose  report  is  expected  immediately,  j 


AMirMWJj  VEt  UKE  161 9. —THE  STAGE 

Heywood,  in  a  tract  published  in  1609  intiH^V  - 
Britannica,  says  “  And  why  are  not  play-houses  l M  "7 
as  well  in  other  cities  of  England  as  London  ?'  My  answer 

!f  |  11  “  not  mfete  eYe7  ™e*"e  Esquire  should  carry  the  oort 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Nobility,  or  for  ,  noblema/to 
usurpe  the  estate  of  a  Prince:  Rome  was  a  metropolis,  a 
place  whither  all  the  nations  knowne  under  the  su£ne  ret 
sorted  :  So  is  London-. I  never  yet  could  read  any  history  of 
any  commonweale  which  did  not  thrive  and  prosper,  whilst 
these  public  solemnities  were  held  in  admiration  ’’ 

Thomas  Gainsford,  in  a  scarce  book,  in  speaking  of  the 
occupations  and  amusements  of  London  before  the  year 
1619,  in  a  work  intitled  “  The  Glory  of  England  ;  or  a  true 
description  of  the  many  excellent  prerogatives  and  remark- 
able  bleoimgs  whereby  she  triumpheth  over  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  1  he  author  had  been  instituting  a  compa¬ 
rison  between  London  and  Paris  ;  and  he  then  observes 
“  With  us,  our  riding  of  horses,  musique,  learning  of  arts 
and  sciences,  dancing,  fencing,  seeing  of  comedies  or  enter- 
tides,  banquets,  masqurs,  mummeries,  turnaments,  shewes, 
lotteries,  feastes,  ordinarie  meetings,  and  all  the  particulars 
of  man  s  invention,  to  satiate  delight,  are  easie  expenses  5 
and  a  little  judgment,  with  experience,  will  manage  a  very 
meane  estate  to  wade  through  the  current  of  pleasure,  al¬ 
though  it  runne  to  voluptusnesse.” 

To  ietuin  to  Heywood,  that  writer  in  Ins  second  division 
on  the  dignity  of  actors,  before  and  about  his  time,  amidst 
a  great  variety  of  learned  matter, to  support  his  point,  inserts 
th*  following  interesting  notice  of  some  leading  English  ac¬ 
tors  : — “To  omit  all  t  he  Doctors,  Zanyes,  Pantaloones,  Harla- 
keens,  in  which  the  French,  but  especially  the  Italians,  have 
been  excellent,  and,  according  to  the  occasion  offered,  to 
do  some  right  to  our  English  actors,  as  Knell,  Bentley,  Mils, 
Wilson,  Crosse,  Lanam,  and  others  ;  these  since  I  never  3aw 
them,  as  being  before  my  time,  I  cannot  (as  an  eye  witness 
of  their  desert)  give  them  that  applause  which,  no  doubt,} 
they  worthily  merit ;  yet,  by  the  report  of  many  judicial 
auditors,  their  performance  of  many  parts  have  been  so  ab¬ 
solute,  that  it  were  a  kinde  of  sin  to  drowne  their  deserts  in 
Lethe,  and  net  commit  their  (almost  forgotten)  names  to 
eternity.  Here  I  must  needs  remember  Tarlton,  in  his 
time,  gracious  with  the  Queene,  his  Soveraigne,  and  in  the 
people’s  applause ;  to  whom  succeeded  William  Kemp,  as 
well  in  the  favour  of  her  Majesty,  as  in  the  opinion  and 
good  thoughts  of  the  general  audience.  Gabriel,  Singer, 
Pope,  Phillips,  Sly,  all  the  light  I  can  do  them  is  this, 
that,  that  though  they  be  dead,  their  desert*  yet  live  in  the 
remembrance  of  many.  Among  so  many  dead,  let  me  not 
foigetoneyet  alive,  in  his  time  the  most  worthy,  famous, 
master,  Edward  Allen.” 

This  Edward  Allen,  or  Alleyn,  was  ihe  founder  of  Dul¬ 
wich  College — a  fact  that  is  added  to  a  subsequent  edition 
of  the  “Apology  for  Actors,”  published  after  Allen’s  death 
The  above  are  curious  quotations,  as  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  stage ;  and  many  of  the  performers  here 
mentioned,  were  original  actors  in  Shakspeare’s  playsl,  and 
many  particulars  of  them  have  been  collected  by  Maone, 
by  Chalmers  in  his  “Supplemental  Apology,”  and  by  other 
writers.  In  an  old  play,  called  “The  pleasan»|  and 
stately  Morall  of  the  three  Lordts  and  three  Ladies 
of  London,”  1590,  written  by  one  Paul  Bucke  (whose 
name  it  subscribed  at  the  end  “  Finis  Paule  Bucke”)  is  a 
curious  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Tarlton,  who  had  died 
only  a  short  time  before.  Simplicity,  a  Clown,  a  sort  of 
inferior  Autolycus,  enters  with  a  basket,  singing  ballads  ; 
afterwards  a  Countryman  takes  what  is  called  “  a  Picture” 
of  Tarlton  out  of  the  basket,  and  asks  who  it  is  :  Simplicity 
pronounce*  an  eulogium  upon  him,  ending  thut  : — 

“  But  it  was  the  merriest  fellow  that  had  such  jests  in 
store, 

“  That  if  thou  hadstseen  him  thou  wouldst  have  laughed 
thy  heart  sore.” 

In  the  course  of  the  scene.  Wit  and  Wealth,  two  perso¬ 
nages  represented,  avow  their  acquaintance  with  Tarlton. 
He  was  the  author  of  “  Tarlton’s  Jests.” 

How  to  win  the  Ladies. — The  plainest  man,  who  pays 
attention  to  women,  will  sometimes  succeed  as  well  as  the 
handsomest  man  who  does  not.  Wilkes  observed  to  Lord 
Townsend, — “  You,  my  Lord,  are  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  kingdom,  and  I  the  plainest ;  but  I  would  give  your 
Lordship  half  an  hour’s  start,  aud  yet  come  up  with  you  in 
the  affections  of  any  woman  we  both  wished  to  win  :  because 
all  those  attentions  which  you  would  omit,  oti  the  score  of 
your  fine  exterior,  I  should  be  obliged  to  pay,  owing  to  the 
deficiencies  of  mine.” 

Poon  Relations. — Elia,  in  the  “  London  Magazine  ot 
the  present  month,  gives  the  following  not  very  chaittable 
description  of  poor  relations : — “  A  Poor  Relation  is— -the 
most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature, — a  piece  ol  impel  tinent 
j  correspondency, — an  odious  approximation,-  a  haunting 
I  conscience, — a  preposterous  shadow,  lengthening  in  t  ie 
noon-tide  of  your  prosperity, — -an  unwelcome  retnem  atancei, 
— a  perpetually  recurring  mortification,  a  drain  on  your 
purse, — a  more  intolerable  dun  upon  your  pude ,  a  >au- 
back  upon  success, — a  rebuke  to  your  rising,  a  stain  in 
vour  blood,— a  blot  on  your  scutcheon— a  rent  in  your 
garment,— a  death’s  head  at  your  banquet,  -  ga.  101  es 
pot, — a  Mordecai  in  your  gate, — a  Lazarus  at  youi  <  not, —a 
lion  in  your  path, — a  frog  in  your  chamber,  a  y  lujoui 
ointment, — a  mote  in  your  eye, — a  tri  umph  to  youi  enemy, 
an  apology  to  your  friends, — the  one  thing  not  hu  <  ■  » 
the  hail  in  harvest, — the  ounce  ol  sour  in  a  Pouu  0 
I  sweet, — the  bore  par  excellence.’'  ■ . 

“  His  memory  is  unseasonable ;  his  compliments  p  n  e  , 

\  his  talk  a  trouble;  his  stay  pertinacious ;  anu  when  it. g‘  e 

I  awav,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  corner  ns  precipita  e  >  a- 

. 
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RATTLE  AND  OTHER  AMERICAN  SNAKES  • 
THEIR  ROWER  TO  CHARM,  fc. 

(Extracts  hom  Mr.  Heckewelder’s  Letters.) 

In  the  summer  of  1770,  says  Mr.  H. 'while  I  was  fishing 
pndcr  the  bank  of  the  Lehigh,  I  heard,  for  the  space  of 
near  an  hour,  the  sound  of  a  ground  squirrel,  seemingly 
in  distress,  on  the  top  of  the  bank.  At  length  I  went  up 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  the  squirrel,  when  to  my 
utter  astonishment,  I  discovered  the  animal  about  half  way- 
up  a  bush,  but.  running  sometimes  higher  up,  sometimes 
lower  down,  and  a  very  large  rattle  snake  at  the  root  of 
the  bush  on  which  the  squirrel  was.  Here  I  was  imme¬ 
diately  struck  with  the  idea  that  the  snake  was  in  the  act 
of  enchanting,  and  I  hoped  now  to  he  fully  convinced  that 
the  rattle  snake  obtained  its  prey  altogether  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  as  I  have  often  heard  reported.  I  therefore  sat  down 
quietly  upon  a  log  about  six  yards  distant,  where  I  had  a 
full  view-  of  both  the  snake  and  squirrel.  Sometimes  1 
thought  I  saw  the  squirrel  going  down,  for  the  last  time, 
and  to  enter  the  jaws  of  the  snake;  but  it  would  again 
return  up  the  hush  with  the  same  liveliness  it  had  "'run 
down.  .Finding,  finally,  no  alteration  in  the  squir¬ 
rel  or  its  motions,  .and  my  patience  being  ex¬ 
hausted,  1  determined  on  killing  the  snake,  and  ex¬ 
amining  into  the  case  of  the  squirrel,— viz.  what 

strength,  &c.  it  yet  retained  after  being  charmed  for  so 
long  a  time  ;  for  by  this  time  the  supposed  charm  had 
lasted  near  three  hours.  I  struck  at  the  snake  with  a 
long  pole,  but  missed  it ;  upon  which  it  ran  down  the  bank 
where  I  had  been  fishing.  Remaining  on  the  bank  by  the 
bush  on  which  the  squirrel  was,  I  hailed  a  man  on  the  1 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  desiring  him  to  cross  in  a  canoe 
and  kill  the  snake  under  the  bank,  with  which  he  imme¬ 
diately  complied  ;  but  likewise  missing  his  stroke  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hushes,  the  snake  took  up  the  bank  again, 
where  I  killed  it.  We  now  both  joined  to  shake  the  squir¬ 
rel  down,  hut  it  had  both  strength  and  sense  enough  to 
climb  to  the  very  top,  I  suppose  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  j 
However,  we  brought  it  down  to  the  ground,  and  though  I 
it  had  fallen  about  two  yards  from  the  bush,  it  well  knew 
its  hole  in  which  it  dwelt,  and  this  was  at  the.  root  of  the 
bush,  and  exactly  at  the.  spot  where  the  snake  had  lain. 
Here  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  to  us  at  once.  We  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  snake  was  either  watching  the  squirrel 
to  come  down  to  enter  its  hole,  or  for  its  companion  or 
young  which  were  probably  in  the  hole,  to  come  out,  all 
which  were  sufficient  to  cause  anxiety  to  the  squirrel  on 
the  bush.  The  dexterity,  however,  of  the  squirrel  in 
making  its  way  into  the  hole,  and  the  very  place  where 
we  stood,  showed  plainly  that  it  retained  its  full  strength  i 
and  sagacity,  and  had  by  no  means  suffered  from  the 
charm  of  the  snake.” — Dated  at  Bethlehem,  Aug.  5,  1796. 

“  Having  questioned  Indians  a  number  of  times  with  re¬ 
spect  to  snakes  having  the  power  of  charming,  and  always 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  I  was  at  length  desired,” 
says  Mr.  Heofea welder,  “  to  give  the  reason  the  white 
people  had  for  believing  such  a  thing  ;  which  not.  being 
satisfactory,  Pemaholend  (an  aged  and  much- respected 
Delaware  Indian),  declared  the  rattle  snake  obtained  its 
food  merely  from  slyness  and  persevering  patience.  It 
knows  as  well  where  to  watch  for  its  pray  as  a  cat  does, 
and  succeeds  as  well.  It  has  and  retains  its  hunting 
ground.  In  spring,  when  the  warm  weather  sets  in  and 
the  woods  seem  alive  with  smaller  animals,  it  leaves  its 
den.  It  will  cross  a  river  and  go  a  mile  and  further  from 
its  den,  to  the  place  it  intends  to  spend  the  summer,  and 
in  fall  when  all  the  young  animals  bred  this  season  are  be¬ 
come  strong  and  active,  so  that  they  are  no  more  so  easily 
overtaken  or  caught,  it  directs  its  course  back  again  to  its 
den,  the  same  as  a  hunter  does  to  his  camp. 

“  The  white  people,  continued  Pemaholend,  probably 
have  taken  the  idea  of  this  snake  having  the  power  of 
charming,  from  a  tradition  of  ours  (the  Indians)  which 
our  forefathers  have  handed  down  to  us  from  many  hun¬ 
dred  years  back,  and  long  before  ever  the  white  people 
came  into  this  country.  Then  (they  tell  mis)  there  was 
such  a  snake,  and  a  rattle  snake  too,  but  there  was  only 
this  one  snake  that  had  this  power,  and  it  was  afterwards 
destroyed ;  it  hath  never  been  said  that  any  other  of  the 
kind  had  ever  made  its  appearance.” 

Female  Garrulity. — Some  Latin  Epigrammatist  gives 
It  as  a  reason  why  nature  has  not  furnished  women  with 
beards  as  well  as  men,  “  that  they  could  not  hold  their 
tongues  long  enough  to  be  shaved /” 

A  preacher  once,  in  a  sermon  on  Easter  Sunday,  said,  that 
our  Saviour,  on  rising  from  the  dead,  appeared  first  to 
women,  that  the  miracle  might  be  the  sooner  published, 
abroad .  And  another  impertinent  parson,  who  had  taken 
his  text  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Samaritan,  said  it  was  the 
longest  in  the  Bible,  because  a  woman  speaks  in.it!” — 
But  “  what  signifies  talking  ?” 

Clerical  Repartee.— Charles  the  Second,  playing  at 
tennis  with ‘a  dignified  prebend,  who  had  struck  the  ball 
well,  he  exclaimed,  “That’s  a  good  stroke  for  a  Dean!” 

“  I’ll' give  it  the  stroke  of  a  Bishop,”  said  Mr.Dean,  “  if  your 
Majesty  pleases.’’  } 

Days  op  Old. — In  the  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Dorset,  written  by  herself,  is  the  following  curious 
passage:— “A  little  after  this,  my  Lady,  and  a  great  deale 
of  other  companies  went  down  with  my  aunte  of  W  arivick  to 
North  Hall,  and  from  thence  we  all  went  to  Tibbal’s  to  see 
the  Kinge  (James  I.)  who  used  my  mother  and  my  aunte 
very  gratiouslie ;  but  we  all  saw  a  great  chaunge  betiveene 
the  fashion  of  the  Court  as  it  was  now,  and  ot  that  in  the 
Queene’s,  for  tve  were  all  louzy  by  sittinge  in  Sir  Thomas 
Erskin’s  chamber.” 


Hail,  bounteous  May  !  tbat  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire  ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 

And  welcome  thee  and  wish  thee  long.” — Milton. 

The  first  of  Mat7,  from  ths  earliest  times,  and  by  almost 
every  nation,  has  been  celebrated  as  a  season  of  joy  and 
festivity.  The  name  May,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Maia,  the  motlifer  of  Mercury,  to  whom  the  an¬ 
cients  offered  sacrifices  on  the  first  of  day  of  it ;  and  the 
institution  of  May  festivals  to  have  originated  from  the 
Roman  Flohtlia ,  or  from  the  Celtic  La  Beltine,  which  is 
derived  to  us  from  our  Gothic  ancestors.  “  This  seems  to 
explain  (says  Audley,  in  his  Companion  to  the  Alma¬ 
nack,  1802),  a  custom  which  prevails  on  this  day  vvhere 
the  writer  resides  (Cambridge),  of  children  having  a  figure 
dressed  in  a  grotesque  manner,  called  a  May  Lady,  before 
which  they  set  a  table,  having  on  it  wine,  &c.  They 
also  beg  money  of  passengers,  which  is  considered  as  an 
offering  to  the  Maulkin,  as  it  is  termed,  for  their  plea  to 
obtain  it  is  ‘  Pray  remember  the  poor  May  Lady.’ 
Perhaps  the  garlands,  for  which  they  also  beg,  originally 
adorned  the  head  of  the  Goddess.  The  bush  of  hawthorn, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  May,  placed  at  the  doors  on  this  day, 
may  point  out  the  first  fruits  of  the  spring,  as  this  is  one 
of  the  earliest  trees  which  blossoms.” 

The  Northern  nations,  we  are  told,  after  their  long 
winter,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  last  of 
April,  have  a  custom  to  welcome  the  returning  splendour 
of  the  sun  with  dancing,  and  mutually  to  feast  each  other, 
rejoicing  that  a  better  season  for  fishing  and  hunting  has 
approached.  And  in  honour  of  May-day,  the  Goths  and 
Southern  Swedes  had  a  mock  battle  between  summer  and 
winter,  which  ceremony  is  still  retained  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  where  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  had  been  for  a 
long  time  masters.  In  England  our  May  customs  are 
nothing  more  than  a  gratulation  of  the  spring,  when  most 
houses  exhibit,  some  signal  of  its  approach,  to  testify  their 
universal  joy  at  the  arrival  of  vegetation. 

Among  our  ancestors  various  ceremonies  were  observed 
in  honour  of  this  day,  most  of  which  are  now  obsolete. 
One  of  these  was  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  early 
in  the  morning  a  Maying  : — “  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  olde  and  yong,  (says  a  writer  in  1585),  even 
all  and  indifferently,  on  this  morning  are  seen  going  from 
the  townes  and  villages  to  the  woodes  and  groves,  some 
to  the  hilles  and  mountains,  some  to  one  place,  some  to 
another,  where  they  spend  all  the  day  and  night  in 
pastymes,  and  return  in  the  morning  with  birch  bowes, 
and  branches  of  trees,  to  deck  their  assemblies  withall.”  And 
this  custom,  it  appears  from  other  old  writers,  was  not 
confined  to  the  vulgar,  but  was  observed  by  Noble,  and 
even  Royal  Personages.  Chaucer,  in  his  Court  of  Love, 
tells  us,  that  early  on  May  morning,  “  fourth  goth  al  the 
Court,  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetclie  the  flouris  fresh,  and 
braunch  and  blome.”  And  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle,  gives  an 
account  of  Henry  the  Eighth  riding  a  maying  from 
Greenwich  to  the  high  ground  of  Shooter’s  Hill,  with 
Queen  Katherine  and  many  Lords  and  Ladies.  The  same 
Monarch  is  also  recorded,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to 
have  rose  on  May-day  very  early  to  fetch  may  or  green 
boughs,  and  that  he  and  his  courtiers  went  with  their  bows 
and  arrows  shooting  to  the  woods.  Shakspeare,  in  his  play 
of  Henry  VIII.,  alluding  to  this  custom,  says  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  people  sleep  on  May  morning;  and  in  his 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  that  they  rose  early  to  observe 
the  rites  of  May. 

Eating  cakes  and  cream  at  Islington  and  Hoxton,  is  no¬ 
ticed  as  a  custom  on  this  morning  in  a  tract  printed  in 
1623:— 

To  Islington  and  Hogsdon  runnes  the  streame 
Of  g'iddie  people  to  eate  cakes  and  creame. 

“  May/Mt  continues,  “  is  the  merry  moneth  :  on  the  first 
day,  betimes  in  the  morning,  shall  young  fellowes  and 
mayds  be  so  enveloped  with  a  mist  of  wandring  out  of 
their  wayes,  that  they  shall  fall  into  ditches  one  upon  an¬ 
other.  In  the  afternoone,  if  the  skie  cleare  up,  shall  be  a 
great  stir  at  Vicke  Hutch,  with  the  solemn  revels  of  morice- 
dancing  and  the  hobbie-horse,  so  neatly  presented  as  if 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  parish  had  play’d  it  himselfe. 
Againfet  this  high  day  likewise,  shall  be  such  preparations 
for  merry  meetings,  that  divers  dirty  sluts  shall  bestow 
more  in  stufte,  lace,  and  making  of  a  gowne  and  peticote, 
than  their  two  yeares  wages  come  to,  besides  the  benefits 
of  candles  ends  and  kitcliin  stufte.” 

The  fixing  and  decorating  of  May-poles  was  another 
ancient  custom,  which  is  now  only  retained  in  some  few 
!  parts  of  the  country.  “  Their  cheefest  jewell  (says  the 
writer  in  1585,  just  quoted  from)  they  bring  from  thence 
(the  woods)  is  their  Maie-pole,  whiche  they  biinge  home 
with  gre ate  veneration,  as  thus:  they  have  twentie  or 
fourtie  yoke  ot  oxen,  every  oxe  having  a  sweete  nosegaie 
of  flowers  and  he  irbes,  bounde  round  aboute  with  stringes 
from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometymes  painted  with 
vanable  colours,  with  twoo  or  three  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children  following  it;  and  thus  being  reared  up,  with 
iiandkerchiefes  and  fiagges  streaming  on  the  toppe,  they 
st  re  we  the  grounde  aboute,  hinde  greene  bughs  about  it, 
j  UP  sommer  halls,  bowers,  and  arbours  hard  by  it,  and 

about  it  ”t&can<1Uet  and  feaSt’  and  t0  leaPe  an(l  dauhee 


So  Browne,  in  his  Britannia’s  Pastorals,  1624 _ 

As  I  hare  scene  the  Lady  of  the  May, 

Slf  in  on  nvUn.,..  / _ _  1.  .  I  1  \  J  ' 


Sit  in  an  arbour  (on  a  holy  day) 


Built  by  the  May-pole,  when  tie  jocund  swnines 
<c  t  1)anee  «'lthi he  maidens  to  the  bagpipe’s  straines. 

In  the  month  of  May  (says  Stowe)  tile  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don,  of  all  estates,  eighty  in  every  parish,  or  sometimes 
two  or  three  parishes  joyning  together,  had  their  several  1 
Mayings,  and  did  fetch  in  May-poles,  with  divers  warlike 
shewes,  with  good  archers,  moricc-dauncers  and  other 
devices  for  pastyme  all  the  day  long,  and  towards  the  I 
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on  these  occasions  Tn  "piffitTcmarj  in 
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a  .grand  dinner  and  were  presented  by  Lydgate, 
the  poetical  monk  of  Bury,  with  a  joyful  commendation 
of  that  wson,  containing  sixteen  staves  in  metre  roial.” 
NT  *  ^May-pole  m  the  Strand,  which  stood  where  the 
‘  cw  Church  is  now  built,  was  100  feet  high,  and  was  for 
several  years  a  we  1-known  object.  It  was  erected  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  removed  in  1718, 
lonfr  °ir ,  aac  Newton  begged  it  to  raise  a  fine  telescope, 
K5  leet  long,  which  was  set  up  in  Wanstead  Park.  It  is 
thus  noticed  in  some  verses  written  near  the  time  of  its 
erection  : — 

r?1/. we  marched  on,  ’till  our  approach 
Within  the  spacious  passage  of  the  Strand. 

Objected  to  our  sight  a  summer  broach, 

Ycleap’d  a  “  may-pole,”  which,  in  all  our  land, 

No  city,  town,  nor  streete  can  paratell, 

Nor  could  the  lofty  cpire  of  Clerkenwell. 

Mr.  Douce,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  observes, 
that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Puritans  made  con¬ 
siderable  havoc  among  the  May  games,  by  their  preach¬ 
ings  and  invectives,  and  at  length,  together  with  the  May- 
pole,  completely  put  the  whole  to  the  rout.  King  James’s 
Book  of  Sports  restored  some,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  they  were  again  attacked  by  a  new  set  of 
fanaticks,  and  did  not  recover  until  the  coming  in  of 
Charles  II. 

MAID  MARIAN. 

Maid  Marian,  or  the  Queen  of  May,  the  story  of  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  popular  Drama  now  playing  at 
Covent-garden  Theatre,  was  a  character  always  introduced 
in  the  celebration  of  May  festivities,  particularly  in  the 


Morris  dances.  These  were  usually  performed  by  five 
men,  and  a  boy  dressed  in  a  girl’s  habit,  whom  they 


1  called  the  maid  Marion,  or  perhaps,  says  Blount,  Morion, 
from  the  Italian  Morione,  or  head-piece,  because  her 
head  was  wont  to  be  gaily  trimmed  up. 

j  In  an  ancient  stained  glass  window,  containing  a  very 
!  curious  representation  of  this  dance,  the  maid  Marian 
has  a  golden  crown  on  her  head,  and  in  her  left  hand  a  red 
pink,  as  an  emblem  of  summer.  Her  vesture  was  once  | 
fashionable  in  the  highest  degree.  Margaret,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  was  married  to  James,  King  of 
Scotland,  with  the  crown  upon  her  head,  and  her  hair 
hanging  down.  Betwixt  the  crown  and  the  hair  was  a 
very  rich  coif,  hanging  down  behind  the  whole  length  of 
the  body.  This  simple  example  sufficiently  explains  the 
dress  of  Marian’s  head  in  the  window  alluded  to.  Her 
,  coif  is  purple,  her  surcoat  blue,  her  cuffs  white,  the  skirts 
i  of  her  robe  yellow,  the  sleeves  of  a  carnation  colour,  and 
her  stomacher  red,  with  a  yellow  lace  in  cross  bars.  In 
Shakspeare’s  play  of  Henry  VIII.,  Anne  Boleyn  at  her 
coronation,  is  in  her  hair,  or  as  Hollingshed  has  it,  “  her 
hair  hanged  down,  but  on  her  head  she  had  a  coif,  with  a 
circlet  qbout  it  full  of  rich  stones.” 

|  The  Morris,  or  Moresco  dance,  so  general  at  this  season, 

|  and  which  was  certainly  of  Moorish  origin,  is  much  the 
same  as  the  modern  Fandango  of  Spain,  and  is  asserted  to 
have  been  brought  into  England  by  John  of  Gaunt,  on  his 
return  from  that  country  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  ;  but 
few'  if  any  vestiges  of  it  can  be  traced  beyond  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII. ;  about  which  time,  and  particularly  that  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  churchwardens’  accounts  in  several  pa¬ 
rishes  afford  materials  that  throw  much  light  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  show  that  the  Morris  dance  anciently  made  a 
very  considerable  figure,  as  well  as  the  Maid  Marian,  in 
the  parochial  May  festivities.  Among  these,  in  the  ac-  i 
counts  of  St.  Laurence’s  parish,  Reading,  is  an  item  in 
1534,  of  <f  fyve  ells  of  canvas  for  a  cote  for  Made  Maryan, 
at  3Jd  the  ell ;”  and  in  the  churchwarden’s  books  of 
Kingston-Upon-Thames,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Lysons,  are 
j  entries  near  the  same  period  of  the  following  articles  :  “  2 
!  payre  of  glovys  for  Robin  Hood  and  Maide  Maryan,  6s.  8d.; 
4  vards  of  Kendall  for  Mjyde  Marmi’s  luke  *.  3s.  4d. ;  and 

2  ells  or  worsted  for  Mayde  Maryan  s  kirtlc.’  Besides 
which  there  occurs  a  memorandum  o  “a  fryar’s  cote  of 
russet,  and  a  kyrtell  of  worsted  welted  with  red  cloth,  for 
a  Mouren’s  (Moor)  cote  of  buckram  ;  4  Moire's  dauncers 
cotes  of  white  fustian  spangelyd,”  and  other  similar  kind 
of  apparel,  used  on  these  occasions,  left  in  the  care  of  the 
churchwardens.  These  latter  entries  are  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  this  amusement  was  so  much  in 
fashion,  that  the  King  and  his  Nobles,  Hollingshed  in¬ 
forms  us,  would  sometimes  appear  in  disguise  as  Robin 
Hood  and  his  Men,  dressed  in  Kendall,  with  hoods  and 
hosen. 

After  the  Morris  dance  degenerated  into  a  coars*  piece 
of  buffoonery,  and  Maid  Marian  was  personated  by  a 
clown,  this  once  elegant  Queen  of  May  obtained  the 
name  of  Malkin ,  as  in  the  following  passage  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  plays : 

Put  ou  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity, 

Or  you  must  marry  Mailtyn,  the  May-lady. 

Antiently,  however,  the  character  was  represented  by  a 
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female,  who,  according  to  the  Churchwarden’s  accounts, 
just  mentioned,  received  a  shilling  each  year  for  her 
trouble.  “  To  Mayde  Marian,  for  her  labour  for  two 
years,  2s.” 

Antiquaries  make  this  Maid  Marian  to  have  been  the 
mistress  of  Robin  Hood  ;  it  appearing  from  the  old  play 
of  the  Downfall  of  Robert  Bari  of  Huntingdon  (1601), 
that  Maid  Marian  was  originally  a  name  assumed  by  Ma¬ 
tilda,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Fitzwalter,  while 
Robin  Hood  remained  in  a  state  of  outlawry. 

Next  his  agreed  (if  thereto  shee  consents) 

Tli at  faire  Matilda  henceforth  change  her  name  ; 

And  while  it  is  the  chance  of  Robin  Hoode, 

To  live  in  Sherwodde  a  poor  outlaw’s  life. 

She  by  Maide  Marian’s  name  be  only  call’d. 

Mar.— I  am  contented  ;  reade  on  Little  John  ; 

Henceforth  let  me.be  call’d  Maide  Marion. 

This  lady  was  poisoned  by  King  John,  at  Dunmow 
Priorv.  after  he  had  made  several  fruitless  attempts  on 


Mr!  Douce  considers  this  storv  •,«  j  “•  ‘V  7.  . 

“  None  of  the  materials,”  he  observes  “tw  'C  fi^lon- 
the  more  authentic  history  of  Robin  Hood,  prove°the^ 
istence  of  such  a  character  in  the  shnif.  J-  r  • •  e  ex* 
There  is,  pretty  French 

or  twelfth  century  entitled  Le  Jen  du  Berger  et  de  la 
Befgere,  in  which  the  principal  characters  are  Robin  and 
Marion,  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  from  which  the 
name  has  been  thought  to  be  derived,  and  which  was  per¬ 
formed  about  the  season  when  the  May  games  were  ede 
brated  in  England  ;  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  than 
conjecture,  that  the  English  Robin  Hood  obtained  hh 
Marian  from  this  source  Mr.  Douce  adds  in  another 
page,  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  Queen  of  May  is 

Sto^n15‘val!'P,'e5e  6  °f  'he  G“dd-  ta’«h. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  introduction  of  Robin  Hood  and 
his  companions,  among  other  characters,  early  took  place 
in  the  festivities  have  noticed,  and  the  former  probably 
suggested  the  addition  of  a  King  or  Lord  in  them,  of 
which  frequent  mention  is  also  made  in  old  accounts. 
luck,  likewise — 

I  he  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  marie 

In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  his  trade, 
was  always  introduced  among  his  attendants,  as  was  the 
fool,  hobby-horse.  See. 

These  exhibitions  in  modern  times  have  dwindled  down 
to  Chimney-sweeps  and  Jacks  o’  th’  Green,  which  will, 
probably,  themselves  only  last  a  few  years  longer.  The 
milk-maids  garland  and  dance  are  already  extinct.  These 
gai  lanes,  which  plenty  of  people  still  remember,  were 
very  splendid.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  dancers 
and  a  fiddler,  and  latterly  carried  by  two  men,  but  at  first 
only  by  one  of  the  milk-maids,'  and  sometimes  by  a  man. 
A  pleasing  representation  is  preserved  of  this  custom  in 
one  of  I-Iayman’s  pictures  at  Vauxhall  Gardens.  A  man 
carries  the  garland  on  his  head,  which  is  decorated  with 
plate,  flowers,  See.  while  the  girls  dance  before  it,  to  the 
scraping  of  a  lame  fiddler.  They  was  afterwards  made  so 
much  larger,  as  we  have  stated,  as  to  require  two  carriers, 
and  were  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  silver  plate. 

*  Supposed  to  mean  a  head-dress. 


Mr.  Editor, — The  following  account  of  divers  sorts  of 
false  or  fraudulent  cards  and  dice  may  serve  as  a  warning 
to  the  juvenile  gamesters  of  the  metropolis 
Marked  Cards  are  those  where  the  accs,  kings,  queens, 

1  and  knave,  are  marked  on  the  corners  of  the  backs,  with 
spots  of  different  number  and  order,  either  with  clear 
water,  or  water  tinged  with  pale  Indian  ink,  that  those 
in  the  secret  may  distinguish  them.  Accs  are  marked 
with  single  spots  on  two  corners  opposite,  diagonally  ; 
kings  with  two  spots  at  the  same  corners  ;  knaves  with  the 
same  number  transversed,  &c. 

Brccf  Cards  are  those  which  are  either  longer  or 
broader  than  the  rest,  chiefly  used  at  whist  and  piquet. 

The  Broad  Cards  are  usually  for  kings,  queens,  knaves, 
and  aces  ;  the  long  for  the  rest.  Their  design  is  to  direct 
the  cutting,  to  enable  him  in  the  secret  to  cut  the  cards 
disadvantageous!}’  to  his  adversary,  and  draw  the  person 
unacquainted  with  the  fraud,  to  cut  them  favourably  for 
the  sharper.  As  the  pack  is  placed  either  end  ways  or 
sideways  to  him  that  is  to  cut,  the  long  or  broad  cards 
naturally  lead  him  to  cut  to  them.  Brecf  cards  are 
sometimes  made  thus  by  the  manufacturer,  but  in  defect 
of  these,  sharpers  pare  all  but  the  breefs,  with  a  razor  or 
a  pen  knife.  __ 

Corner  bend  denotes  four  cards  turned  down  finely  at 
one  corner,  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  cut  by. 

Middle-bend,  or  Kingston-bridgc,  is  where  the  tricks 
are  bent  two  different  ways,  which  cause  an  opening  or 
arch  in  the  middle,  to  direct  likewise  the  cutting. 

With  respect  to  Dice,  sharpers  have  various  ways  of 
fraud,  viz.— 1.  by  sticking  a  hog’s  bristle  into  them,  so  as 
to  make  them  run  high  or  low,  as  they  please  ;  2.  by 
drilling  and  loading  them  with  quicksilver,  which  trick  is 
discovered  by  holding  them  gently  between  two  diagonal 
corners,  when,  if  false,  the  heavy  side  will  turn  down¬ 
wards;  3.  by  filing  them.  But  all  these  methods  fall  far 
short  of  the  arts  of  the  dice  makers,  some  of  whom  are 
so  dexterous v  that  sharping  gamesters  will  give  any 
money  for  such  dice.  It  is  supposed  that  dice  were  in¬ 
vented  by  Palamedcs,  at  the  seige  of  Iroy,  lor  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of -the  officers  and  soldiers.  R-  I.W. 


A  Frenchman  being  in  company  at  a  tea-drinking 
party,  did  not  observe  that  it  was  customa’y  to  put  the 
spoon  into  the  cup  when  any  body  had  drank  enough, j 
and  the  mistress  of  the  house  imagining  he  was  fond  ot  < 
tea,  by  the  omission,  sent  him  cup  after  cup,  till  he  had 
drank  above  a  dozen  dishes  of  tea,  which  he,  with  the 
paliteness  go  peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  could  not  re¬ 
fuse.  At  length,  however,  seeing  the  servant  approach 
with  more,  he  rose  and  exclaimed  ‘  I Iclas,  Madame, 
j'ai  bu  quartorze,  etje  n’enpuis  plus.” 


le  two  following  articles  we  find  in  a  Savannah  Papei 
le  shape  of  advertisements 

Acknowledgment.— The  writer  of  W.  acknowledges 
receipt  of  fifteen  dollars  through  the  medium  of  the 
;  Office,1  /or  the  ear-rings  taken  on  A  ednes  ay 
larch  17.”  ,  • 

The  amount  of  the  muslin  robe  lias  been  iecen 
•ugh  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office.  March  w- 
i  it  possible  that  these  are  serious  notices  .  A 
f  fictitious — precautionary  merely?  In  any  >?  ’ 
e  a  suspicious  aspect,  and  are  calculated  0  1C  V 

lit  on  the  fair  and  pure  sex  in  Savannah.  111  J  '  . 

tgs  cannot  be  as  are  hinted  in  these  notices; 
dd  believe  them  to  be  a  libel  on  the  rnoia  s 


VALENTINE’S  DAY.  | 

( From  the  London  Magazine.)  ■ 

[There  is  a  very  pretty  Paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  Number  of  the  London  Magazine,  written,  we 
understand,  by  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall.  It  is  not  quite 
equal,  perhaps,  to  Mr.  Lamb’s  beautiful  Essay  on  Bi¬ 
shop  Valentine,  in  his  Volume  entitled  Elia,  but  it 
is  natural  and  simple,  and  full  of  pleasant  recollections, 
and  delightful  early  associations.  Our  youthful  readers 
will  be  pleased  with  the  following  Extracts  and  Speci¬ 
men  of  Valentine  Writing  with  which  it  closes, — he  has 
oddly  enough  addressed  it  to  Miss  M.Tree.] 

Where  is  the  village  to  which  Valentines  are  unknown  ? 
What  terra  incognita  is  there — what  Ultima  Thule 
(barren  of  love)  to  which  the  sun  that  rises  on  this  day 
brings  no  joy — where  the  postman’s  double  knock  was 
never  heard  ? 

The  air  may  no  more  be  free  from  birds  or  summer- 
sporting  flies,  than  the  earth  from  its  gay  and  gaudy  mis¬ 
sives  (its  butterflies),  the  February-haunting  Valentines. 

When  letters  shall  cease  to  be  written  (but  not  till  then), 
when  love  shall  be  no  more, —  then  shall  this  amorous 
holiday  darken  and  grow  common  :  then  shall  it  be  a 
mere  vulgar  root  (now,  how  full  of  rare  and  sweet  flow¬ 
ers  !)  in  the  wilderness  of  days — -a  grain  in  the  desarts  of 
time.  Valentines  pervade  all  space,  like  light. 

As  to  its  own  history,  what  matters  it,  whether  a  day  so 
brave  rise  in  the  east  or  in  the  west  ?  What  care  we  if  it 
had  its  birth  in  Homan  superstition  or  Pagan  gallantry  ! 
Here  it  is.  Let  us  not  waste  the  morning  in  barren 
speculation,  but  enjoy  the  day.  It  is  wiser,  surely,  to  par¬ 
take  qf  the  branching  shelter  of  the  summer  elms,  than  to 
perplex  our  pleasures  by  for  ever  tracing  the  course  of  their 
roots.  Thai  is  for  the  moles,  the  etymologists.  Green 
leaves  and  azure  skies  for  us ! 

Love  ! — he  is  a  God 

Walking  the  divine  earth. 

And  where  he  hath  trod 

Fine  things  have  their  birth. 

Fancies,  passions,  fears. 

Subtle  and  sublime, 

Things  of  pale  love  years, 

.  Flowers  of  all  time  ; 

Hope,  that  springs  and  falls, 

Doubts  which  pass  away. 

And  insatiate  fire 
Beyond  all  decay. 

It  is  We  who  make  the  world.  No  sky  is  blue,  no  leaf 
is  verdant.  It  is  our  vision  which  hath  the  azure  and  the 
green.  It  is  that  which  expands,  or  causes  to  diminish, 
things  which  are  in  themselves  ever  the  same.  It  is  our 
imagination  which  lifts  earth  to  heaven,  and  robes  our 
women  in  the  garb  of  angels.  And  is  this  not  better  and  l 
wiser  than  if  we  were  to  measure  with  the  square  and  the  ] 
rule,  and  to  fashion  our  enjoyments  by  the  scanty  materials 
(the  clay)  before  us,  instead  of  subliming  them  to  the 
uttermost  stretch  of  our  own  immortal  capacity  ? 

So  it  is,  that  Valentine’s  Day,  which  with  the  Lapland¬ 
er  and  the  Siberian  is  clad  in  a  cold  grey  habit,  is  with  us 
rose-coloured  and  bright.  We  array  it  beforehand  with 
hues  gayer  than  the  Iris.  Our  fancies,  our  hopes,  are 
active.  Custom  has  decided  that  it  shall  be  a  day  of  love; 
and  though  Custom  is  but  too  often  a  tyrant  and  spurned 
at,  in  this  case  he  has  always  willing  subjects.  A  Valen- 
tifie — who  would  not  have  a  Valentine  ? 

—Having  gossipped  thus  much,  I  will  e’en  conclude 
my  “  say,,”  with  a  Valentine  of  my  own.  And  I  will 
address  it  to  Miss  M.Tree,  the  pretty  Sylvia,  the  ship¬ 
wreck’d  Viola.  Why  I  do  this  is  of  no  importance.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  she  is  (is  she  not  the  fa’ir  Sylvia  ?)  be¬ 
loved  by  Valentine.  Perhaps  it  may  be  because  I  like  her 

rich  under  tones,  beyond  all  that  Miss - or  Miss - 

can  utter.  I  am  a  little  out  of  the  habit  now  of  writing 
Valentines  (thirty  years  in  a  warm  climate  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  a  man  now-a-days),  so  the  reader  will  excuse  im¬ 
perfections. 

TO  THAT  TAIR  SIREN,  MISS  M.  TREE, — A  VALENTINE. 

1. 

Why  is  the  rose  of  the  East  so  fond 
Of  the  bird  on  the  near  palm-tree  ? 

’Tis  because  he  sings  like  the  murmurings 
Of  the  river  that  runs  so  bright  and  free. 

2. 

And  why  doth  the  paradise  creature  sing 
To  the  silent  and  clear  blue  air, 

When  many  a  sound  from  the  woods  around 
Doth  speak  like  a  spell  to  entice  him  there  ? 

3. 

'Tis  because  the  blush  of  his  love  is  rich. 

And  richer  grows  in  his  glances  gay: 

'Tis  because  the  flower,  which  fills  bis  hour 
With  beayty,  would  pine  were  he  away. 

4. 

Yet  what  is  the  red  of  the  rose  to  thine? 

And  what  is  the  nightingale’s  soft  love-eye  ? 

Thy  glance  is  as  bright  as  the  clear  star-light. 

And  the  blush  of  thy  cheek  hath  a  deeper  dye. 

5. 

Therefore,  and  because  that  thy  reed-rich  song 
May  vie  with  the  best  of  the  Muses  nine, 

Do  I,  a  poet  (though  none  may  know  it), 

Choose  thee,  fair  girl,  for  my  Valentine. 


ODE 

To  a  Sparrow  alighting  before  the  Judge's  Chambers,  in  Scigcants 
Inn,  Fleet  -  Street. 

[Written  in  half-ati-bour,  while  attending  a  summons.] 

Art  ilion  solicitor  for  all  tli j  tribe  ? 

That  thus  I  now  behold  thee,  one  that  come* 

Down,  amid  bail-above  and  under-scribe, 

To  sue  for  crumbs?— 

Away !  ’tis  yain  to  ogle  round  the  square,— 

1  fear  thou  hast  no  head — 

To  think  to  get  thy  bread, 

Where  Lawyers  are! 

Say— hast  thou  pull'd  some  sparrow  o’er  the  coals. 

And  (lilted  here,  a  summons  to  indite  ? 

I  only  hope  no  curs’d  judicial  kite 
Has  struck  thee  oft'  the  Rolls! 

I  scarce  should  deem  thee  of  the  Law- — and  yet 
Thine  eye  is  keen  and  quick  enough— and  still 
Thou  bear’st  thyself  with  perk  and  tiny  fret:— 

Rut  then  how  desperate  short  thy  bill! 

How  quickly  miglit’st  thou  he  of  that  bereft! 

A  sixth  tax'd  off—  bow  little  would  be  left! 

Art  thou  on  summons  come,  or  order  bent? 

Tell  me— for  I  am  sick  at  heart  to  know  ! 

Say,— -in  the  sky  is  there  distress  for  rent 
That  thou  hast  flitted  to  the  Courts  below  ? 

If  thou  wotddst  haul  some  sparrow  o  er  the  coal*, 

And  wonldst  his  spirit  hamper  and  perplex — 

Go  to  John  Boddy — he’s  available — 

Sign — swear— and  get  a  bill  of  Middlesex 
Returnable  (mind, — bailable  !) 

On  Wednesday  after  the  morrow  of  All  Souls. 

O-r  dost  thou  come  a  sufferer  ?  I  see — 

I  see  thee  “  cast  thy  bail-M  eyes  around 
Oh,  call  James  White,  and  he  wilt  set  thee  free, 

He,  and  John  Baines,  will  speedily  be  bound,— 

In  double  the  sum. 

That  tuou  wilt  come 

And  meet  the  plaintiff  bird  on  legal  ground. 

Rut  stand,  oh,  stand  aside, — for  look, 

Judge  Best,  on  no  fantastic  toe, 

Through  dingy  arch, — by  dirty  nodk, — 

Across  the  yard  into  his  room  doth  go  ; —  ; 

And  wisely  there  doth  read 
Summons  for  time  to  plead, — 

And  frame  i 

Order  for  same. 

Thou  twittering,  legal,  foolish,  feather’d  thiiig, 

A  liny  boy,  with  salt  for  Latitat, 

Is  sneaking,  baifrlT  like,  to  touch  thy  wing  ;— 

Cau’st  thou  not  see  the  trick  he  would  be  at? 

Away!  away!  and  let  him  not  prevail. 

I  do  rejoice  thon’rt  oft'! — and  yet  I  groan 
To  read  in  that  boy’s  silly  fate  my  own  : 

1  am  at  fault  ! 

For  from  my  Attic  though  I  brought  my  salt, 

I’ve  failed  to  put  a  little  on  thy  tale. 

griper,  3fon,  aniJ  Ink. 


Oh  !  fairest  blossom  of  a  poet's  fame,  ' 

Which  bears  to  fruit  or  barrenness  his  name  ; 

For  ever  scratching  on  thy  snow-like  breast,  1 

His  grey  goose  pen  can  never  let  time  rest  : 

Nay— what  a  beauty  would  deem  one  crime  more 
For  hours — hi*  Hacking  of  thy  face  all  o’er. 

And  trne  it  is,  tho’  incorrect  he’ll  write, 

Your  nature  is — to  blush  both  black  and  white. 

Prais’d  and  disprais’d  *  leaguer  fast  with  men, 

W  hicb  lifts  them  t*  the  skies— thou  fragile  pen  ! 
Remarking  what  the  feeble  brain  will  think. 

Connects  with  that  foul  black  demon  ink  ; 

Bearer  of  sadness,  joy,  despair,  and  fits, 

Depriving  some  of  fortune ,  fame,  and  wits  ;  • 

For  ever  changing  Uf  a  to  April  woather, 

What  could  be  more  expected  from  a  feather  ? 

And  thou,  the  very  Emperor  of  Stains, 

Which  makes  more  dork,  e’en  death  with  all  his  pains  ; 
How  oft  the  tyrant  kills  with  thy  black  aid, 

But  more — the  agent  to  betray  the  maid; 

The  statesman  with  thy  help  displays  his  bate 
And  wilely  priests  give  colour  to  our  fate. 

Thou  spring  of  Vice  displaying  every  evil. 

In  hue  and  form,  a  liquidated  devil. 

Use  then  your  paper  with  bright  virtue’s  care, 

’Twill  give  your  pea  great  weight — yoar  words  turn 
fair.  *  JRvucr 

A  traveller,  writing1  from  Milan,  favours  us  with  the 
following  transcript  from  an  Ambrosian  palimpsest.*  The 
epigram,  appear*  Ip  he  one  of  Martial’s;  and  it  is  (lie  more 
cut  ions,  as  it  preserves  the  names  of  two  minor  Divinities 
ot  antiquity,  who  appear  to  have  been  reverenced  under 
various'titles  in  almost  all  ages  and  uations.  m 

“  Qttis  numerate  potest  cjuot  stultns  decipit  Humbug? 
“Tot  stolidos  Humdrum  Diva  sopite  potest.” 

On  the  genuineness  of  these  lines  let  who  will  decide:  their 
1 1  mil,  either  sex,  a!!  ranks,  and  ail  na  lions,  we  think  will  admit, 
“  Mow  many  dolts  in  chains  doth  Humbug  keep, 

“  So  many  clods  doth  Humdrum  hold  asleep.” 

Combien  de  fonx  tient  Humbug  asservis, 

Autant  de  sots  tient  Humdttini  assoopis, 

Quunti  sou  matti  da  Ucnobtigo  ingannati, 

Tanti  son  pazzi  da  Umdrmno  addormentati. 

0<r<rar  ev  s yj,  qy/x&yo ,  ayxuX0/xAr, 

■  Tou-crer  tv  (2z<)tu  fwl hs  £%t<  Ov,x$?vu.os  inrvw. 

*  Parch  meut,  fitted  to  use  a  second  time,  by  the  erasure  of  the  previous  writing, 


ODE  TO  THE  HEAD  ACHE. 

•  Daughter  of  Grog!  Distracting  Pow’r! 

.i  citurber  of  my  pensive  Pate ! 

I’050  iiery  claws  an d  torturing  hour 
1  hese  ngoTvizing  pains  create: 

.  Caught  in  thy  fell  malignant  toils, 

My  brain,  like  devil’cl  kidney,  broils; 

•; "While sharpest  pangs  my  pericranium  tear, 

As  it  ten  tbpitsaud  Imps  were  playing  leap-frog  there  : 

Scar’d  at  Ihy  fVown  terrific,  see. 

Each  social  pleasure  wings  its  flight  • 

Good-humour,  mirth,  and  harmless  glee, 

.And  every  innocent  delight  ; 

My  eye  brows  meet,  my  eye  balls  roll, 

And  paint  my  agony  of  soul ; 

Whilst  a  loose  night-cap,  roomy,  red,,  and  bigy 
AJsurps,  alas!  the  throne  of  my  discarded  wig  ! 

One  ruthless  Imp,  bis  iron  claw 
Strikes  deep  above  my  burning  brow; 

Another,  with  a  tiny  saw, 

Or  stunning  mallet,  \voi\ks.bc|ow  ; 

A  pigmy  scalping  knife  that  rears, 

This  bores  a  corkscrew  through  my  cars, 

"While,  on  my  scull  astride,  a  deadlier  one 
Scrapes,  with  a  red-hot  oyster-shell,  the  bone. 

Oh,  haste,  and  from  thy  suppliants  head 
Fair  Soda!  drive  thy  baSlcd  foe ; 

Como,  in  thy  glassy  vestment  clad, 

And  bid  thy  sparkling  waters  fiow. 

Oh,  haste  thee,  Nymph!  and  bring,  with  thee 
Thy  sister  Sal  Volatile  ! 

Haste,  brightest  maid  !  roleasQ  me  from  the  rack, 

Aud  bring,  oh,  bring  besido— one  glas3  of  cogniac! 


ON  TREAD-MILLS. 

These  Brixton  Mills  are  fearful  ills, 
And  he  who  brought  the  Bill  in. 

Is  threaten’d  by  the  cribbing  coves, 
That  he  shall  have  a  milling. 

They  say  he  shew’d  a  simple  pate. 

To  think  of  felons  mending ; 

As  every  step  which  here  they  take, 
They’re  still  in  crime  ascending. 


And  when  releas’d,  and  in  the  streets. 

Their  former  snares  they’re  spreading, 

They  swear  ’tis  Parliament,  which  wills 
They  must  their  old  ways  tread  in. 

The  Radicals  and  Hunlites  think 
’Twill  touch  the  Constitution, 

For  as  the  wheel  moves  round  and  round, 

It  brings  a  Revolution. 

But  though  these  snarlers  shew  their  teeth, 

And  try  to  vex  the  nation, 

Their  actions  soon  are  tried  and  judg'd, 

And  grinding  is  their  station. 

The  gambling-swells,  who  near  St.  James' 

Have  play'd  their  double  dealings, 

Say  ’tis  not  fair  that  Bow-street  should 
Thus  work  upon  their  feelings. 

Tom,  Jerry,  Logic,  three  prime  sprigs, 

Find  here  they  cannot  come  it ; 

For  though  their  fancy  soars  aloft, 

They  ne’er  will  reach  the  summit. 

Corinthian  Kate  and  buxom  Sue 
Must  change  their  warm  direction, 

For  if  they  make  one  false  step  mord 
They’ll  have  Cold-Rath  Correction.  ■ 

The  moon-struck  youths,  who  haunt  the  stage, 

And  spend  their  master’s  siller, 

Must  here  play  to  another  tune, 

’Tis  call’d  the  Dusty  Hiller. 

Ye  bits  of  blood,  (the  watchman’s  dread) 

Who  love  to  floor  a  charley, 

As  you  delight  to  strip  and  fight, 

Come  forth  and  mill  the  barley. 

John  Barleycorn’s  a  stout  old  blade, 

As  ever  man  put  trust  in, 

And  you  will  make  no  meal  of  him, 

But  he’ll  give  you  a  dusting. 

But  here  we’ll  stay,  for  puns  they  say, 

Are  bad  as  stealing  purses, 

And  I  to  Brixton  may  be  sent, 

To  grind  some  floury  verses. 

AN  OLD  OFFENDEi 


Mr.  Eujtor,— The  following  elegant  Epitaph  on  a  Y\| 
minster  Scholar  will  delight  any  of  your  classical  readers  | 
have  either  not  seen  it  before,  or  have  forgotten  it..  Tin! 
supposed  to  speak  it,  and  who  is  represented  by  a  small  slj 
with  a  tablet  in  his  hand,  and  ia  worthy  of  the  classical  H 
of  the  lines  which  he  recites. 

Quid  breves  ie  deli ci as  tuorvm 
JS’a  niis  Phathi  chorus  omnls  uryet, 

JUt  mere  f ale  is  subito  red  sum 
Vulnere  planyit ! 

Dn  puer ,  vita?  pretium  cuduccr. 

Hie  tuas  custos  vigil  ad  far  Mas 
Semper  adstabo ,  ct  memori  tuebor 
Carmine  fumam. 

Audits  clurus  pivtaie ,  mo  rum 
Integer,  multcc  stndiasv  ■/  at  tis, 

II a c  frequens  olim  leget ,  ha  v  sequetur 
JF.mvJu  Pubes. 


THE  COCKPIT, 


ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  BOW  FAIR. 

“  Bring  me  Use  bow-string.” 

Empicror  or  all  ti,e  Turks. 
The  Fotfi-oe/Holls  the  knell  of  Bow- fair  fun 

And  Richardson  winds  slowly  out  of  town  • 

Poor  old  “  Young  Saunders”  sees  his  setting  sun. 

And  GynacU  pulls  bis  red  torn  taw  drey  down. 

#  f  afr  -  #  if  ,  jfc 

Now  three  cart-horses  draw  the  caravan 
Of  smooth  Mac  Adams  to  provincial  fairs  • 

And  pining  Showmen,  with  companions  wan, 

Make  dreary  humour,  while  the  hawbuck  stares’ 

*  if  <  .* 

No  more  shall  cockneys  don  their  Sunday  coats, 
Stepney,  Brook-green,  or  brighter  Bow  to  till  ■ 

No  more  shall  folks  to  Greenwich  hie  in  boats, 

And  roll  in  couples  adown  One  Tree  Hill ! 


Girls  shall  rvo  longer  dance  in  gingham  gowns, 
Nor  monkeys  sit  ou  organs  at  the  door; 
Gom/sshall  be  turn’d  to  frying-pans;  and  Clowns 
Take  to -the  country  and  be  clowns  no  more  i 


At  Scouian'.s  dire  destruction  will  be  seen  ! 

The  trumpet  will  give  up  its  tragic  truths! 
The  Magistrate,  desiring  to  be  Kccnt 
Will  put  an  end,  as  usual,  to  the  Booths’ 


No  lucky  bags,  no  drums,  no  tlirco  band  reels. 

No  cocks  in  breeches,  no  tobacco  sots  1 

No  more  shall  Wappicg  learn  to  dance  quadrilles, 
Or  shake  a  hornpipe  ’raid  the  pewter-pots ! 

*  *  *  if  * 

No  more  the  Fairing  shall  the  fair  allure, 

For  Fairs  no  more  the  fairing  may  expos©  j 

In  pleasure-lovers,  work  shall  work  a  cure, 

And  Sundays  only  show  the  Sunday -clothes? 

#  .#  if  if  * 

The  Magistrates  decree,  that  fair  is  fojul,” 

And  put  a  stop  to  profitable  sport ; 

They  exercise  the  Lion’s  shrilling  howl, 

And  cut  the  Irish  giant’s  income  short. 


No  more  the  baoky-box,  in  dark  japan, 

Shakes  on  the  stick,  and  lures  the  rabblerout  ; 
No  more  the  lemon,  balanced  by  the  man, 

Flies  at  the  touch,  and  flings  its  toys  about! 


There  are  34  stgpzas,  beginning  with  “  no  mores”  and  “  no 
longers,”  which,  although  they  drag  with  a  line  tedious  pathos 
on  the  car,  we  chuse  to  omit.  The  last  stanza  euds  willi  a  mo¬ 
ral,  like  a  maiei'aetor’s  dying  speech. 


Take  warning,  lhen,  y'e  fair!  from  this  fair’s  fall  I 
One  Act  (the  Vagrant  Act)  hath  been  its  ruin! 
Listen,  oh  listen,  to  Law’s  serious  call. 

For  fun  and  pieasuro  lead  but  to  undoing* 


THE  LION  AT  HOME. 

( A  Geologic  Fable.  ) 

’TWAS  at  a  Cavern’s  giant  month, 

(But  whether  in  the  north  or  south 
I  own  I  have  not  heard, 1 
Arm’d  with  huge  tools,  and  faces  giitn, 

And  all  in  scientific  trim 

Four  “Savans”  late  appear’d. 

The  personage  who  topp’d  the  list 
Was  an  acute  Anatomist ;  , 

An  Artist  was  the  other  ; 

The  third,  though  sonic  might  call  him  oaf. 

Was  natiiless  “  un  grand  Philosopher 
The  fourth  man  was  his  brother, 

41  A  Simple  Traveller;”  as  brave 
As  ever  enter’d  a  dark  cave  * 

To  slate  at  monsters  dead. 

Lo  !  while  they  prais’d  the  cavern’s  fotm, 

•  So  piettnesque,  so  snug,  and  warm. 

Each  felt  an  aching  head. 

For  witli  a  most  ‘remcmlous  roar 
Up  rose  a  Lion  at  tin:  door, 

And  ask  d  these  learned  men 
“  Wiiy  Unis,  sons  ccremonie,  they 
“  Could  dare  approach,  in  open  day, 

44  Iiis  huge  and  royal  den.” 

All  fell  upon  their  knees  at  once — 

Tlit>  Surgeon  laid  down  ali  his  hones 
Close  to  the  Iron’s  feet  ; 

The  Painter  begg’d  that  lie  might  draw 
His  Majesty’s  fine  beard  and  maw, 

It  would  be  such  a  treat. 

The  Traveller  and  brother  sage 
In  their  next  volumes  both  engage 
To  celebrate  his  Highness. 

The  Lion  all  such  fiatery  scorn’d, 

And  long  before  it  ended,  yawn’d, 

And  shew’d  a  wondrous  shyness  : 

At  length  the  King  laid  down  the  law. 

And  pntting  forth  his  stout  fore  paw, 

Explain’d  his  royal  mind  ; 

44  Hence,  quit  my  cave,  a  royal  den 
t‘  Is  not  a  place  for  idle  men  : 

“  Yon  arc  safe)  for  I  have  dined.”* 

*  Naturalists  agree  in  ascribing  the  ferocity  of  this  animal  to  hunger  akme. 
Let  bipeds  blush  at  the  exception ! !  1 


Within  thefe  facred  buKv  be  deep. 

Where  gallant  i-ilors  con/tau.  ;i-«  keep. 

Lies  an  abode  obfeur’d  from  chcarful  day, 

V  h<  -u  ell  their  funftiine’is  a  taper’s  ray  ; 

Yethcre,  Britannia  boafts  *  yinifbfidband, 

Who,  for  the  welfare  of  their  native  land, 

Lcavt-  ali  the  clardifhmeots  of  joyful  eafe. 

And  quit  the  w,  iconic  home  for  boiil’rous  feav 

Furnifli'd  with  Fenning,  Bonnxcastle,  Moore, 
And  other  books  of  celebrated  lore  ; 

A  quadrant — pocket  cafe  of  inftrunients  complete ; 
A  leather  hat, and  uniform  that’s  neat; 

Equipp’d  with  thefe,  the  /tripling  leaves  his  home, 
And,  anxious,  fighs  in  foreign  parts  to  roam. 
Arriv’d  <>b  board,  his  future  meffmates  join. 

And  afk  him  in  the  /larboard  birth  to  dine. 

Th  tender  Youth,  who  yefterdny  was  fed. 

Perhaps  or.  veal,  plum-pudding,  and  fofr  bread. 

With  horrour  views  the  chearful  party  dine. ' 

Cr.  Lard  fait  jut.lt,  bad  bifeuit,  and  thick  wine. 

He  taftes,  indeed,  but  cannot  eat  the  fare, 

’Till  third  and  want  his  appetites  prepare. 

Wheq  night  comes  on,  and  round  the  Cockpit  goes 
The  careful  Mailer,  who  the  lights  mud  clofe  j 
His  hammock  flung  above  the  cable  tier, 

He  well  may  afk — can  mortals  fare  lie  here  ! 

He  look*  to  fee  who  views  him — then  prepares 
To  go  to  bed  without  his  wonted  prayers. 

All  night  confus’d,  he  rolls  about  and  fwir.gs, 
Mtifes,  and  meditates  .on  thefe  ftrange  things; 

Till — hammocks  up — proclaim  ’tis  time  to  rife. 
And  hot  Burgou  his  breailfaft  now  fupplies. 

And  here  I  paufe — to  mourn  in  difmal  {train, 

What  forrovvs  dire  await  the  wretched  train ; 

Who  the  mid-watch  mull  keep  four  difmal  hours* 
And  pace  the  quarter  deck  ’mid  pelting  ihow’rs ; 

Ob,  how  I’ve  griev’d,  when  Quarter-mailer’s  yells, 
Altai  I’d  the  Reefer’s  ears,  with  “  paft  eight  Bells.” 
Hear  this,  ye  Landfmen,  who  complain  of  woes, 
Who  eat  frcih  mutton,  and  get  full  repofe, 

And  if  your  lot  with  Reefers  ye  compare, 

All  future  talus  of  torrows  ye  may  fpare. 

On  Quarter-deck  be  takes  his  morning  round, 

And  bows  when  firft  he  treads  the  wooden  ground; 
Oh !  magic  pow’r  that  fills  an  epaulette, 

No  wonder  hundreds  for  thee  daily  fret ; 

At  thy  command  all  hands  will  inftant  fly, 

Tho’  hard*  the  mandate — yet  without  reply ; 

But  thou,  O  Reynolds,*  one  exeeptiou  claim. 

From  fhofe  who  bear  of  tyranny  tbe  name ; 

And  grateful  here  the  Poet  now  repays, 

A  faint,  but  faithful  tribute  to  thy  praife. 

Eight  Bells  are  ftruck,  and  lo!  they  welcome  chime, 
A  fignnl  for  the  Midfhipmen  to  dine; 

Nleals  that  the  O  srdy  beg,.  ar.  pleading  pain, 

With  infolent  i  ff’rence  would  difdain ; 

Here  urge  no  generous  Reefer  to  repine, 

While  he  can  fport  two  water  grog  and  wine. 

See  ope  with  Lunar*  intricate  perplext. 

Scratching  his  head  to  folve  tbe  doubtful  text ; 

His  mind  with  tangents,  fines,  and  angles  fraught, 
Abforb’d  in  Wild  variety  of  thought; 

One  to  thl  Dear  he  left  in  port,  rehearfes 
His  amorous  fighs  in  plaintive  lover’s  verfes; 

Clofe  at  his  elbow  others  loudly  fnore, 

Or  play  the  flute,  or  Dibdin’s  ditties  roar  ; 

While  the  Item  caterer-  Mailer  of  the  mefs, 

EBay  sin  vain  thefe  tumults  to  reprefs. 

Hail  Saturday !  mod  welcome!— facial eve, 

When  harmlefs  fports  the  morning’s  toil  relieve. 
Then  Abel  Wackets-holds  his  jocund  reign, 

Or  the  glafs  toafts  th*  Singer  and  his  itrain. 

Dibdin  !  thy  Mufe  will  cheer  the  Sailor’s  heart; 

Thy  loyal  fongs  their  energy  impart : 

Such  ballads  roufe  the  youtliful  mind  to  fame, 

And  fan  in  loyal  breafls  the  generous  flame  ! 

And  thus  fueceffivc  years  renew  their  reign. 

Till  fix  long  twelvemonths  eafe  the  Reefer’s  pain; 
When,  having  pafs’d  the  due  examination, 

A  Wardroom  then  becomes  his  future  ftation. 

In  fitch  abodes  immortal  Nelson  dwell’d, 

W-hofe  matclrlefs  deeds  all  Heroes  have  excell’J. 

And  here,. exulting,  may  Britannia  trace 
The  infant  heroes  of  a  future  race, 

By  none  in  virtue  or  in  arms  furpafs’d, 

And  Save  my  Country ,  Heaven  /  fliall  be  their  Iaft  ! 


ODD  VERDICT. 


extraordinary  advertisement . 


At  the  lift  IDnt  .ufiizes,  an  aft  on  was  tried  frr  j 
flander,  in  which  an  Attorney  was  the  Plaintiff,  | 
and  an  hor.efl  Partner  the  Defendant,  The  a  ft  ion  | 
Was  brought  to  recover  damages  for  calling  the  1 
Attorney  a  Rogue  and  a  Thief-  The  words  were 
.  proved  to  have  been  ipoken  by  the  Defendant  ; — 
The  verdift  of  the  Jury  was — “  We  are  of  opinion, 
that  as  the  Plaintiff  ss  an  Attorney ,  the  action  will 
not  lye. 

F  Anecdote. — The  F.mperor  Paul  (when  he  was] 
j  Grand  Duke)  ported  the  Grand  Duchcfs  on  a: 
height,  to  ferve  as  a  point  of  attack  to  his  troops, 
while  he  defended  the  approaches. — One  day, 
he  placed  her  thus,  in  the  ruinous  balcony  of 
an  old  wooden  manfio.n,  and  round  which  he 
difpofed  his  troops  for  defence— one  party  of 
his  troops  he  had  given  to  Major  Linbener,  with 
;  orders  to  make  the  attack  according  to  bis  own 
plan. — This  plan  was  to  cftabliih  the  reputation 
of  the  Major,  and  Paul  prepared  for  the  moft 
able  refinance.'  The  Princcfs,  meanwhile,,  rer. 
j  nf.iiried  fixed  on  the  tower,  expofed  to  a  heavy  rain. 
P.tUL  baldened  to  every  point  where  hutxpefted  j 
;  the  enemy,  and  pranced  about  amid  thfe  rain  as 
proudly  as  Charles  the  Twelfth- in  a'  lhowcr  of 
inufket -balls-  Ope  hour  parted  after  another,  the 
pain  redoubled  its  violence,  and  no,  eftemy  ap¬ 
peared — Paul  entertaining  a  high  opinion- of  his 
Pruffian,  prefumed  that  he  had  made  a  fkilful 
march  behind  the  wood -to  filrprize  him  more  ef- 
feftually ;  accordingly  he  vilited,  changed,  and 
reinforced,  his  advanced  polls  every  moment,  and 
,  lent  out  parties  to  reconnoitre  and  fcour  the  coun¬ 
try.— Frequently  a  noble  impatience  getting  the 
better  Of  him  or  hisdiorfe,  he  galloped  a  confider- 
.  able  way  to  meet  the  enemy,  with  whole  tardineis 
’  he  'began  to  be  dirtntisficd.  Prefently  his  impa¬ 
tience  was  changed  into  rage  and  vexation.  Lin¬ 
den  er  had  taken' the  field  etlrly,  and  had  made  a 
long  round  through- the  uftate  of  Solti koff,  to 
arrive  at  the  village,  but  he  had  got  his  co¬ 
lumn  entangled  among  the  hedges  and  gardens, 

,  which  threw  it  into  confufioiy,  and  he  knew  not 
"how  to  march  out  while  he  had-  not  room  to  form 
luis  line.';  the  Aides-d-e-Camp  who  came  from  Paul 
every  moment  to  order  him  to  make  hafte,  com¬ 
pletely  coiifufed  his  mind,  and  he  could  find  no 
refowree  but  to  pretend  that  he’  was  fuzed  with  a 
*  violent  cholic,  haften  home  -and  leave  his  troops 
to  thcmlelves.  Paul  -enraged  'at  having  made 
fuch  an  excellent  difpofition.  of liis  forces  in,  wain, 
fpurred  on  his  horfe  as  hard  as  he  could  gallop  to 
the  palace,  there  to  digell  his  rage,  leaving  his 
wife,  his' army,  and  thufe  whom  he  had  invited  to 
ftee  the  f&iious  manceuvre,  wet  to  the  /kin. 

The  Herons  and  the  Rooks. —A  remarkable* 
circum fiance,  with  refpeft  to  thefe  birds,  occurred  • 
feme  .time  ago  at  Dalian’s  Tower,  in’Weftmprc- 
land,  the  feat  or  Daniel  Wilson,  Efq.  : 
t  “  There  were  two  groves  adjoining  to  the  Park, 
one  of  which,  for  many  years,  ha  d  been  refer  ted 
to  by  a-  .number  of  herons,  who  there  biiiit  and 
bred.  .  The  qther  was  one.  of  the  latgeft  rookeries 
i  in  the  country.  Theftwo  tribesiiyed  togefhebfor 
a  pong  time  without  any  difputes.  At  . length  the 
trees  occupied  by  the  herons,  confiding,  of  fpme- 
very-fine  old  oaks,  were  cut  .down  in  the  fp.ring  of 
17  75,  and  the  young  brood  peri  Hied  by  the  fall  of 
^he  iimber  j-  the  parent  birds  immediately  let  Vbbftrff 
preparing  ftew  habitatidps,  in  order  to  brCed  again  j 
but  as  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood:  of.their  pld 
neffs  were  only  of  a  late  growth,  a-nd-nOtfafficient- 
ly  high  to  fecure  them  Prom  the  dle.p^datijffis’of 
.boys,  they  determined  todfeftja  fettleufept  'm  the 
rookery.  The  rooks  iqade  andbfnnafe’ reffift&fkfe; 
but,  after  a  very  violehf,'corfe1l,'  In  the  ;courf??;  of 
Much  many  of  the  rooks,  add  ftrme  of  their. anta- 
gonift^  loft  their  li  ves;  the  herons  at  IaftTuccffoded 
,  in  theipattempt,  built  their  nefts,  arid  broUghf  out 
their  young.  The  ucu  feafon  the  fame  'corifkft 
took  place,  which  . terminated  life  ThTfd^merj^by  - 
the  viftory  of  the  Herons  :  fince  that  time,  peace 
ftems  to  haye  been  agreed  upon  between-  them  - 
the  Rooks  Have  relinquifhed  poffeGion  of  that  part 
■  of 'the  ' grove  which  the  Herons  occupy.  The 
Herons  confine  themfelves  to  thofe  -trees  they: 
fazed  upon  ;  and  the  'twofipecies  live  together  in 
Us  much  harmony  as  they  did  before  the  quarrel  A 


Th  e  Widow  of  a  late  Worthy  Navy  Officer, 
w  o  has  kept  a  house  and  servant  of  her  own  for 
some  years,  through  many  unavoidable  losses, 
and  various  troubles,  is  now  desireous  to  obtain  a 
settled  place— among  the  Domesticks  of  the 
Pi  nice  or  Princesses,  or  Queens  b  ousehold— in 
London  She  is  very  healthy — has  a  genteel 
stock  of  cloaths,  fit  to  appear  in  any  company- — 
is  of.  a  chearful  happy  temper,  and  verv  tender 
of  sick  people — She  understands  marketing — 
sitting  out  a  table  genteely — understands  com¬ 
mon  accompts— is  used  to  reading,  and  would 
be  very  exatt,  and  careful  of  any  stores,  or 
trust  reposed  in  her  care — She  could  furnish  her 
apartment  if  required — and  is  not  at  all  covetous 
—and  would  behave  with  gratitude  to  any  one 
wher  would  fix  and  establish  her  in  any  such 
creditable  place  for  her  life— and  when  fixed  in 
it — She  would  give  that  friend  who  obtained  the 
place  for  her,  and  fixed  her  in  the  house— she 
would  present  that  friend  with  Twenty  Guineas, 
—and  thanks— and  the  utmost  secfecy  may  be 
depended  upon. — Please  to  dirett  a  letter  with! 
all  particulars  and  s eald  up — To  Mrs.  Parry  at 
Mr.  Browns,  No  29  White  Chapel  Road— 

And  the  Partys  shall  be  waited  upon  where, 
and  when  they  appoint— As  Mrs.  Parry  is  in 
earnest,  she  begs  no  one  will  answer  this  by  way 
of  joke.  The  sooner  this  is  obtained,  the 
better. 

Curious  CoIleRon  of  Books. — Ri ratty  KorfakofF 
-  was  elevated  by  fortune  in  a  playful  mood.  This 
man,  who  had  aftually  been  a  ferjeant  in  the 
Guards,  was.declarcd  Aid-de-camp  General  to  the 
Emprefs  of  Rnflia,  Catharine  II.  and  was  pre¬ 
ferred  with  the  place  of . V affill-fchikoff.  While 
in  the  height  of  Ids  favo.ur,  he  began  to  conceive 
that  a  library  was  neceilary  in  a  pjJace.  -  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  applied  to  Weiibrecht,  the  book^ller'; 
and  on  being  talked  for  a  catalogue  of  the  authors 
'he  wanted,  the  quondam  ferja'ant  replied — “  Oh, 
f  as  for  that  matter,  I  gm.  not  difficult  ;  only,  tfak-e 
care  to  place  gteat  books  at  bottom,  and  ftnall 
ones  at  top.  as  you  do  for  the  Emprefs !” 

EriTAFH  "On  a  Postmaster. — Traveller!  hurry 
not  as  if  you  were  going  poll  hafte  1  in  the  moll 
rapid  journey  you  mu  ft  Hop  at  the  Poft-houfe.— 
f  Here  repofe  thebones  of  M.  Mato  i  asS c  h  u  l ze  n, 
tlie  mod  humble  and  mod  faithful  Poftmaftev  of 
his  Majefty  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Salzwcdel, 
during  the  fpace  of  25  years-.  He  arrived  1655  j 
by  holy  baptifm,  he  was  marked  on  the  poll  map 
for  the  celeftial  laud  of  Canaan.  He  afterwards 
travelled  with  diftinfticn  in  life’s  pilgrimage,  by 
making  courfes  in  tire  fcpools  and  unlverlities. — - 
He  carefully  performed  his  duties  as  a  Chriftian, 
in  his  employment,  and  the  purpofes  annexed  to  it. 
When  the  poll  of  misfortune  was  come,  he  behav- 
ed-according  to  the  letter  of  divine  confolation, 
— In  the  end;.., Iris  body  being  enfeebled,  he  kept 
himfelf  ready  do  attend  the  fignal  given  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  port  of  death.  His  foul  fet  off  on  her 
journey  6n  did  2d  of  June,  1711,  for  Farad  ife  $ 
and  his  body  was  afterwards  dornmitted  to  this 
tomb.  .  .  .  Reader  !  in  thy  pilgrimage,  always 
be  mindful  of  the  prophetic  Post  oe  D^&th  l 

-Dramatic  Anecdote. — At  the  rehearfals  of 
Irene ,  which  Voltaire  always  attended,  he  beg¬ 
ged  Madame  Vestris  to  repeat,  a  couplet;  which 
he  thought  not  well  delivered.  Vestris  did  fo  two  j 
or  three. times  fuccellively  ;  but  Voltaire  Was  not  : 
pie  a  fed.  At  lail  a  great  Lord,  who  was  preienf, 
faid,  “  Indeed  you  teaze  Madame;  and  I  think 
file  has  delivered  the  pafFage  very  well.”  “  It 
may  be  very  well  for  a  Duke,”  replied  the  Wit; 
“  but  it  is  not  very  well  for  me.” 

An  appropriate  Anecdote. — In  May,  1 745’  the  fmall 
ifland  of  Anguilla,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  was  bravely 
defended  by  a  handful  of  men  ag.uinft  600  flench  ; 
on  whofe  approach  Governor  Hodge  is  faid  to  have 
made  the  following  laconic  fpeech  to  his  men 
“  Gentlemen,  I  am  an  utter  ltranger  to  all  drift 
military  difeipline,  fohave  nothing  to  recommend 
to  you  but  to  load  and  fire  as  fall  as  you  can,  and 
ftand  by  one  another  in  the  defence  of  your  Coun¬ 
try!  So  God  blefs  ypu  !” 


■ — ,  m  u 

FIRST  PATIENT  CUT  FOR  THE  STONE. 


In  I474>  '•^'e  phyfrcians  and  furgeons  of  Paris  re- 
prefentSu  to  Louis  XI.  that  feveral  people  of  diftinc- 
tion  were  aiHided  with  the  Hone,  and  that  it  would 
be  of  the  htgheft  utility  to  anatomy  to  examine,  in 
a  living  (ubjeff,  that  part  of  the  human  body  which 
is  the  feat  of  this  diforder.  They  therefore  requeft- 
ed  his  Majefty,  that  he  would  order  aperfon,  named 
FYans-Ar-cher ,  who  had  been  fubjedft  to  this  malady,  ! 
and  who  was  condemned  to  be  banned,  to  be  deli- 
vered  into  their  hands.  This  being  granted*,  the 
firlt  operation  of  cutting’  for  the  Hone  was  performed 
publicly  at  Paris,  ’  in  the  burying  ground  of  St. 
Sever  in,  The  criminal  was  completely  cured  in  the 
l'pace  of  a  fdrtnight,  and  obtained,  befides  his  par¬ 
don,  a  confidelable  reward.  We  cannot  help  here 
obfer  ring, .  that  this  is  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  vie  if-  j 
fitudes  of  life,,  fince,  to  be  cured  of  his  diforder,  ' 
it  was  neceffary  that  this*  unhappy  man  fkotild  be 
condemned  to  the  gallows. 


i 


A  Merry  Christmas. — Sir  John  Ramsey* 
in  his  “Christmas  Caution,”  obferves,  that 
“  the  weather  is  unufually  cold  at  this  feafon,  and 
therefore  good f res,  good  sating,  and  good  drinking, 
are  unqueftionably  agreeable,  and  in  fome  meafure 
neceffary.  Fuel  is  laid  in  for  external  warmth  ;  and 
generous  liquors  for  internal.  The  ox  is  fattening 
for  (laughter;  the  poultry  are  put  up  to  feed ;  the 
niutton,  the  veaifon,  ate  already  hung,  and  the 
minced  meats  are  in  a  (fate  of  preparation.  All 
this  is  vety  right  ;  all  this  very  good.  The  Welling 
brought  by  the  feafon  to  the  Chnftian  world-,  might 
well  render  it  a  time  for  perpetual  rejoicing — a  time 
of  univarfal  happinefs. 

“  But  inlfead  of  loading  our  tables,  and  our 
ftomachs,  with  an  unwholefome  variety  of  the  richelf 
viands,  let  us  be  content  with  plain  and  nourifking 
food ;  and  with  a  quantity  proportioned  t»  our  di- 
* geftive  faculties;  and  let  us  confider,  while  we  are 
chearfully  and  comfortably  regaling,  by  a  good  lire, 
allured  by  fuperfluities,  to  excefs ,  whether  we  have- 
not  feme  poor,  but  worthy,  neighbours,  who  are  ex- 
pofed,  half  fed,  an$,  perhaps,  half  naked  too,  to 
all  the  inclemency  (5f  the  weather,  while  their  mife- 
raule  little  ones  are  (hivering  around  a  few  ertrbers, 
deditute  of  even  the  neceffaries  of  'life.  By  our 
retrenchments  then  let  them  be  cloatbed,  be  com¬ 
forted,  and  fed;  and  while  their  ftomachs  become 
the  depofitories  of  what  would  only  tend  tojkforder 
our  own,  their  giatefu!  lips,  too  often  very  indiffe¬ 
rently  employed,  will  blefs  at  onee;  the  feafon,  and 
their  behsfaSorf.  We  (hall  inculcate  in  our  offspring 
the  virtues  of  Chriftian  charity  and  benevolence,  in- 
ftead  of  the  heathenifh  vices  of  intemperance  and 
excels;  and  we  (hall  thus  fecure  to  o’urfelves  the 
health,  as  well  as  t  he  approbation  of  our  ownbefoms, 
and  beat  once4  qualified  and  Hi  tilled  to  enjoy  a 
“  Me***'  Christmas.’1 


i 


I 


Remarkable  discovery  of  a  Robbery. - The  Go¬ 

thic  mansion  built  by  Sir  Adam  Newton,  in 
Kent,  is  made  remarkable  by  the  following  event : 
according  to  Dr.  Plot,  in  the  principal  dining-  . 
room  of  this  house,  there  was  formerly  a  marble 
chimnev-piece  so  exquisitely  polished,  that  Lord 
Dovone  saw  in  it  a  robbery  committed,  on  Shooter’s 
Hill,  and  in  consequence  gave  notice  to  Ins  ser¬ 
vants,  who  apprehended  the  robber. 


Shruve-Tui  sday.— The  following  letter  from 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Euphinston,  to  a  young  Lady, 
who  a  (Iced  him  the  derivation  of  Shrove-Tuelday, 
we  prefent  to  our  Readers  as  a  literary  cunohty  : 

My  new  dedicate  Difcipele,  __  ..  r 

Undcrftandt  az  wel  dbat  Shrove-  (or  Shrov-J  i  of  Jay,  ’-g 
nifies  Coif  -fl tit- 7 uf day ,  az  dhat  Fajlens-Evm  iz  dhc  eve  or 
introdudtres  ov  dhe  Aurora  or  morn  ov  AJb-W  eJJcnfddy. 

Hwy  Paneah  proflvs  in  dhis  con  try  and  capital  dhat 
eves  unrivalled  food,  haz  but  lately  occurred  to  me,  from 
dhe  r.attural  anal  ly  ov  aincicrtt  and  moddern  tungs.  »■<- 
cate ,  far  from  implying  corporeal  feaf,  mu  ft  _  *  ow',u  *’ 
undoubtedofsprit.gov  Il*»  (p*nkakonja‘.tvd,  uml 11/ 

i  t>ourtd  foarth  in  confeffiou,  on  dhe  happy  ^  rnr^ 

1  On  Lent i  firft  follemn,  fo  purified  hoUiday,  I  here  him 
!  my  hope,  IK)  lies  dlun  wifh,  for  my  yon 3  freI^s 
!  enjoyment  ov  dhe  hoal  hiSly  fezon  ;  e’"g’ '  1  ' 

i  feined  az  merrited  regard  ov  boat h  frtirds  ere,  ur  - 

1  (elf,  widh  fcoath  wordhy  parents,  M»s  R  s  Ir’0-i 
,  fcrvant,  james  .traw.Toir 

i  London.  N.  64,  Poartland-ftreet,  ?eb.2l,  *79«- 


EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD.  ' 


A  Gentleman,  who  Jail  week  arrived  in  London 
from  Peterfburgh,  gives  us  the- following  account  of  j 
the  intenfe  cold  which  he  experienced  on  his  journey 
— He  conftantly  wore  two  or  three  pairs  of  worded 
(lockings,  under  and  over  his  boots,  and  placed  his 
legs  in  a  large  fur  bag,  which  fattened  round  bis 
ward :  yet  they  were,  netwilhftanding,  in  general, 
fo  cold,  that  he  w  as  unable  to  move — At  night,  his 
1  breath,  as  it  lodged  on  his  (beets,  froze,  and  by 
morning  rendeied  them  perfectly  crifp. 

His  fervant,  who  travelled  in  the.  carriage  with 
him,  was  mad  by  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold.  Iiis 
brain  froze,  and  was  thawed  by  water  being  conti¬ 
nually  dropped  upon  his  head  ;  but  feveral  days 
elapfed  befoi  e  he  recovered  .Lis  (cafes. 

We  read,  that  when  fome  French  mathematicians' 
wintered  at  Tornea,  in  Lapland,  the  external  air, 
when.fttddenly  admitted  into  their  rooms,  converted 
the  nioifture  of  the  air  into  whirls  of  fnow  ;  riieir 
breads  feemed  to  be  rent  when  they  breathed  it,  and 
the  contact  was  intolerable  to  their  bodies  ;  and  the 
aqueous  parts  of  fpirits  of  wine,  which  had  not  been 
highly  rectified,  burft  feme  of  their  thermometers. 

.Extreme  c-old  often  proves  fatal  to  animal  life. — 
Seven  thoufand  Swedes  periflied  at  once  in  attempt- 
I  ing  to  pafs  the  mountains  which  divide  Norway  from 
Sweden.  In  cafes  of  extreme  cold,  the  perfbn  at¬ 
tacked  feels  himfelf  extremely  chilly  and  uneafy  ; 
he- begins  to  turn  iiillefs,  is  unwilling  to  walk  or  ufe 
the  exercife  neceffary  to  keep  him  warm,  and  at  laft 
turns  droWzy,  fits  down  to  rtfrefh  himfelf  with  deep,  j 
but  wakes  no  mote.  Dr.  Soi-andhr,  with  fome  , 
others,  when  at  Terra  del  Fuejo,  having  taken. .an  ; 
excurfion  up  the  country,-  the  cold  was  fo  intenfe  as 
to  kill  one  of  the  company.  The  Doefor,  though 
he  had  warned  his  compar.i  uis  of  the  dang,  r  of 
Beeping  in  that  fituation,  could  not  be  prevented 
making  that  dangert.us  experiment  himfelf;  and 
fchoitgh  he-  was  waked  with  all  poffible  expedition, 
ho  was  fo  mu«h  ff-runk  ipfffis  bulk,  that  his  (hoes 
fell  off  his  feet,  ancLit  was  with  the  utmoft  diffi¬ 
culty  he  recovered. 

In  very  fevere  frofts,  find  very  cold  climates, 
rivets  have'been  known  to  be  frozen  over  with  great 
rapidity.  So  bard  does  the  ice  become  in  cold  coun¬ 
tries,  that  in  1 740,  a  palace  of  ice  was  built  at  Peterf- 
burgb,  after  a  very  elegant  model,  and  in  juft  pro¬ 
portion  of  Auguftan  architecture.  It  was  52  feet 
1  :g,  and  20  feet  high. 

.  Anecdote  of  Frederick  the  II.  of  Pr&fiia . 
M  Period,  v-V-qu  vermans  painted  in  fefmall 

a  fize,  that  jo/hco-fiH5  piffuves,.  like  works  in  en¬ 
amel,  have  been pltC  tculet  and  InufF-boxes.  Frf- 
fiEKicii  the  H.  King  Of  Pruffla,  had  one  of  them, 
reprefenting  a  march  rf  cavalry,  painted  on  copper, 
;and  incrufted  in  a  double  cafe  gold  watch  he  ufed 
so  wear,  till  he- gave  it  to  a  foldier,  by  whom  he 
prided  one  day,  as  the  man  was  on  guard  at  the 
palace.  The  Iff  erg  having  remarked  that  he  wore 
a  watch,  and  doubtful  whether  his  own  was  fet 
right,  Hopped  and  a(ked  him,  what  o’clock  it  was? 
which  Cjuefiiontbvew  the  fokfier  into  contufion,  who 
wore  only  a  watch  chain,  and  had  no  watch  ;  but 
foon. •recovering,  he  pulled  out  a  mujfket-ball,  to 
which  the  chain  was  fixed,  andfaid,  “  My  watch, 
Sire,  does  not  tell  the  hour,  but  reminds  me,  that 
ft  is  my  duty  to  die  fighting  in  the-  fervice  of  your 
K.jeftyi”  “  A  brave  man,  who  employs  his  time  fo, 
deferves  to  inoav  hour  time  ■goes,'’  replied  the  King,, 
and  he  gave  the  foldier  his  own  watch.  * 

Lege  et  Crede  ! — To  the  difciples  of  Galva- 
nifm  we  recommend  the  perufal  of  the  following 
curious  article  from  a  late  Frankfort  Gazette  : —  | 

“  In  an  Imperial  city,  lately,  a  criminal  was  condemned  to  j 
be  decapitated,  who  had  a  fingular  itching  to  play  at  nine  pins. 
While  his  fentence  was  pronouncing,  he  had  the  temerity  to 
offer  a  requeft  to  be  permitted  to  play  once  more  at  his  favou¬ 
rite  game  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  then  he  faid  he  fhould  i 
fubmit  without  a  murmur.  As  the  laft  prayer  of  a  dying  man, 
his  requeft  was  granted.  When  arrived  at  the  folemn  fpot,  he 
found  every  thing  prepared ;  the  pins  being  fet  up,  and  the 
bowl  being  ready,  he  played  with  no  little  earneftnefs— but  the 
Sheriff  at  length  feeing  that  he  (hewed  no  inclination  to  defift, 
privately  ordered  the  executioner  to  ftrike  the  fatal  blow  as  he 
(looped  for  the  bowl.  The  executioner  did  fo  ;  and  the  head 
falling,  fell  into  the  culprit’s  hand,  and  as  he  raifed  himfelf  to 
fee  what  had  occurred,  he  immediately  aimed  at  the  nine,  con¬ 
ceiving  it  ixas  the  bowl  which  he  grafped.  All  nine  falling,  the 
bead  loudly  exclaimed,  By - 1  have  won  the  game !” 


The  celebrated  ballad  of  “  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold 
ground”  the  air  of  which  is  so  popular  in  the  present  day,i 
and  which  has  occasioned  several  parodies,  was  originally 
sung  in  a  play  called  the  Rivals,  by  Mrs.  Davis  (familiarly! 
called  Moll  Davis),  afterwards  mistress  to  Charles  II.  This1 
play  was  acted  by  Sir  William  D’Avenant’s  Company,  in! 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields.  Old  Downes,  the  prompter,  tells  us 
that  all  the  women  characters  were  played  admirably,  but 
the  part  of  Celia  (in  which  this  song  occurs)  was  performed 
so  charmingly,  that  not  long  after  it  raised  her  from  her 
bed  on  the  cold  ground  to  a  bed-royal.  The  mezzotinto 
portrait,  after  Lely,  of  “  Madame  Davis,”  shows  her  to 
have  been  a  most  beautiful  creature. 

The  following  is  an  amusing  account,  by  the  same  author, 
of  other  plays' and  players  in  this  company  : — 

“  Hamlet. — In  this  tragedy  Hamlet  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Betterton;  Sir  William  (D’Avenant)  having  seen  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  the  Blaekfryar’s  Company,  act  it,  who  was  in¬ 
structed  by  the  author,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  taught  Mr.  Bet¬ 
terton  in  every  particulEtr  of  it,  and  made  him  gain  esteem 
and  reputation  in  it  superlative  to  all  other  piays.”  This 
i  eminent  actor  ( vide  Tatler)  continued  to  perform  the  above 
I  character  with  great  spirit,  and  much  applause,  till  the  last 
I  hour  of  his  life. 

Love  and  Honour,  written  by  Sir  Wm.  D’Avenant,  was  re- 
.  markable  for  the  richness  of  its  dresses  and  decorations ;  “the 
King  (Charles  II.)  giving  Mr.  Betterton  his  coronation  suit,  in 
which  he  acted  the  part  of  Pnnce  Alvaro  ;  the  Duke  of 
York  giving  Mr.  Harris  his,  who  did  Prospero  ;  and  my 
Lord  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Price  his,  who  did  Lionel,  the  Prince 
of  Parma’s  son.” 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  wrote  by  Mr.  Shakespeare.  This  tra¬ 
gedy  was  made  some  time  after  into  a  tragi-comedy,  by 
Mr.  James  Howard,  he  preserving  Romeo  and  Juliet  alive  ; 
so  that  when  it  was  revived  again,  it  was  played  alternately, 
tragically  one  day,  and  tragi  comically  another,  for  several 
days  together. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth. — This  play,  by  order  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  D’Avenant,  was  all  new  clothed  in  proper  habits : 
the  King’s  was  new,  and  all  the  Lords,  the  Cardinals,  the 
Bishops,  the  Doctors,  Proctors,  Lawyers,  Tipstaves,  &e. 
The  part  of  the  King  was  so  rightly  and  justly  done  by  Mr. 
Betterton,  he  being  instructed  in  it  by  Sir  William,  who  had 
,  it  from  old  Mr.  Lowen,  that  had  his  instructions  from 
Mr.  Shakspeare  himself,  that  nothing  could  come  near  him 
in  the  performance  of  that  part.  Mr.  Harris’s  performance 
of  Cardinal  IVolsey  was  litttle  inferior. 

These  he  informs  us,  were  some  of  the  chief  plays  acted 
at  Lincolns-inn-fields,  from  1662  to  1671,  when  the  new 
theatre  in  Dorset-gardens  opened,  and  continued  to  be  per-  j 
formed  in  until  1682,  at  which  period  the  above,  then  called 
the  Duke’s  Company,  united  with  the  King’s  Company  at I 
the  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  the  two  became  one  joint  com¬ 
pany  under  the  title  (which  is  still  continued)  of  “  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Servants.”  His  account  of  two  or  three  plays  only, 
during  this  interval,  is  worth  noticing  : — 

Macbeth. — (Altered  by  Sir  William  D’Avenant.)  This 
being  drest  in  all  its  finery,  as  new  clothes,  new  scenes, 
machines,  as  flyings  for  the  witches* ,  with  all  the  singing 
and  dancing  in  it — the  first  composed  by  Mr. Lock,  the  other 
by  Mr.  Channell  and  Mr.  Priest — and  being  all  excellently  j 
performed  in  the  nature  of  an  Opera,  it  recompenced! 

.  double  the  expense. 

The  Tempest,  made  into  an  Opera  by  Shadwell,  having 
all  new  in  it;  as  scenes,  machines — particularly  one  scene 
painted  with  myriads  of  serial  spirits;  and  another  flying 
away  with  a  table,  furnished  out  with  fruits,  sweetmeats, 
and  all  sorts  of  viands,  just  when  Trinculo  and  his  compa¬ 
nions  were  going  to  dinner,  and  all  performed  so  admirably 
well,  that  no  succeeding  Opera  brought  so  much  money. 

Of  the  actors  and  actresses  here,  during  the  run  of  the 
above  plays,  as  also  those  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  which  this 
writer  also  notices,  we  have  several  anecdotes.  Our  room 
will  only  permit  us  to  mention  the  principal  ones  : — 

At  Drury-lane,  the  famous  actor  Hart.  He  was  an  ap¬ 
prentice  or  pupil  to  Robinson,  a  performer  before  the  civil 
wars,  who  afterwa;ds  had  a  Captain’s  commission  and 
fought  for  Charles  1.  Hart  soon  became  so  superior  as 
an  actor,  that  he  took  the  lead  in  all  the  plays  performed  at 
Drury-lane.  Othello  was  one  of  his  master  parts,  and  his 
excellent  performance  alone  saved  from  condemnation  Ben 
Jonson’s  Cataline,  which  was  never  revived  after  this 
actor’s  death.  “  In  the  part  of  Arbaces,  in  King  and  no 
King,”  says  Downes  (Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  23)  “  Amyn- 
tor,  in  the  Maid’s  Tragedy-,  Othello-,  Rolla-,  Brutus,  in 
Julius  Caesar,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  acting, 
Alexander-,  if  he  acted  in  any  one  of  these  but  once  in  a 
fortnight,  the  house  was  filled  as  at  a  new  play,  especially 
Alexander  ;  he  acting  that  with  such  grandeur  and  agree¬ 
able  majesty,  that  one  of  the  Court  was  pleased  to  honour 
him  with  this  commendation,  that  Hart  might  teach  any 
King  on  earth  how  to  comport  himself.”  The  great  critic 
Rymer,  in  his  dissertation  on  tragedy,  equally  praises  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  actor  in  the  following  passage  : — “  The  eyes  of  the 
audience  ate  prepossessed  and  charmed  by  his  action,  be¬ 
fore  aught  ofi^he  poet  can  approach  their  ears  ;  and  to  the 
most  wretched  of  characters  Hart  gives  a  lustre  which  so 
dazzles  the  sight,  that  the  deformities  of  the  poet  cannot  be 
perceived.”  In  his  old  age,  on  account  of  his  former  valu¬ 
able  services, |the  theatre  allowed  him  a  pension  until  his 
death.  „ 

Mohun  was  brought  up  under  Robinson,  as  Hart  and 
others  were.  In  his  youth  he  acted  Bellamente,  in  Love's 
Cruelty,  which  part  he  retained  after  the  Restoration.  He  1 
was  eminent  for  Volpone  ;  Face,  in  the  Alchymist ;  Melun- 
thius,  in  the  Maid’ s  Tragedy  ;  Mardonius,  in  King  and  no , 
King-,  Cassius  in  Julius  Ccesar  ;  Clytus,  in  Alexander,  &c. 
Rymer,  just  quoted,  pays  the  following  compliment  to  Hart 
and  Mohun.  “  VVe  may  remember,  however  we  find  this 


-  - -  uub  sirnuucu/  wui'cii  - - 

at  the  theatre  we  have  a  good  scene  acted  ;  there  is  work 
cut  out,  and  both  our  AUsopus  and  Roscius  are  on  the  stage 
togethei.  Whatever  defect  maybe  in  Amyntor  and  Melan - 
,fLUS>  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Mohun  are  wanting  in  nothing.— 
io  these  we  owe  what  is  pleasing  in  the  scene— and  to  this 
scene  we  may  impute  the  success  of  the  Maid's  Tragedy.” 

Lacv. — Aubrey  says  of  Lacy,  that  “  he  was  born  near 
Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire  ;  came  to  London  to  the  playhouse 
1631.  Apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Ogilby.  B.  Jonson  tnoke 
note  of  his  Yorkshire  words  and  proverbes  for  his  Tale  of  a 
dub.  Servant  to  the  Lord  Gerrard.  He  was  of  an  elegant 
shape  and  fine  complexion.  His  mastre  (Ch.  II.)  has 
severall  pictures  of  this  famous  comedian  at  Windsore  and 
Hampton  Court,  in  the  posture  of  the  severall  parts  he 
acted.  He  made  his  exit  on  Saturday,  September  17»  1681, 
and  was  buiied  in  the  farthur  church-yard  of  St.  Martyn  in 
the  Fields,  on  the  Monday  following.”  Latigbaine  speaks 
of  this  actor’s  admirable  representation  of  Falstaff. 

Kynnaston  was  taken  to  join  the  Drury-lane  Com¬ 
pany  from  that  which  acted  under  Rhodes,  the  book¬ 
seller,  at  the  Cockpit,  Drury-lane.  Downes  says  he  acted 
Arthiope,  in  the  Unfortunate  Lovers-,  the  Princess,  in  the 
Mad  Lover ;  Aglaura ;  lsmenia,  in  the  Maid  of  the  Mill ; 
and  several  other  women’s  parts  ;  he  being  then  very  young, 
made  a  complete  stage  beauty,  performing  his  characters  so 
well,  and  moved  such  compassion  and  pity,  that  it  has  been 
disputable  since  among  the  judicious  whether  any  woman 
that  succeeded  him  so  sensibly  touched  the  audience  as  he. 
Cibber  tells  us  that  it  was  a  frequent  practice  of  the  ladies 
of  quality,  in  the  htight  of  his  fame,  to  carry  this  actor  with 
them  in  his  female  dress,  after  the  play  (which  then  began 
at  three  o’clock),  in  their  coaches  to  Hyde  Park. 

Mas.  Marshal  was  the  fist  actress  of  the  King’s,  or 
Drury-lane  Company.  She  was  tricked  into  a  sham  mar¬ 
riage  by  the  Earl  ot  Oxford,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
mentioned  by  Grammont.  The  King  obliged  him  to  settle 
an  annual  income  on  her.  She  is  described  as  a  very  ad¬ 
mired  performer. 

Mrs.  Knight,  another  actress  of  this  Company,  was  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  singer,  and  captivated,  by  that  and  her  fine 
person,  Charles  II.,  to  whom  she  became  a  mistress,  a  little 
while  before  another  noted  female  performer  of  this  theatre 
— the  lively  Nell  Gwynn.  She  was  instructed  by  Hart  and 
Lacy,  and  soon  became  eminent  in  the  profession.  She  acted 
the  most  spirited  and  favourite  parts,  and  spoke  a  prologue 
or  epilogue  with  admirable  address.  The  pert  and  vivacious 
prattle  of  the  oi  ange-wench,  observes  Granger,  was  by  de¬ 
grees  refined  into  such  wit  as  could  please  Charles  il.  In¬ 
deed  it  was  sometimes  carried  to  extravagance  ;  but  even 
her  highest  flights  were  so  natural,  that  they  rather  provoked 
laughter  than  excited  disgust. 

Of  the  performers  of  the  Duke’s  Company,  many  of  whom 
were  equally  eminent,  we  can  only  give  some  of  the  names. 
They  included,  among  the  men,  Leigh,  Nokes,  Joe  Haines, 
Harris,  Goodman,  Johnson,  &c.  and  among  the  females, 
Mrs.  Betterton,  Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs.  Davis  (the  singer),  Mrs. 
Davenport,  and  others  ;  but  the  most  famous  of  all  the  actors 
was  Betterton. 

*  In  tile  modern  representation  of  “  Macbeth,”  Hecate  is  the  o3.y 
character  that  ascends,  the  three  witches  who  open  the  play,  and  who 
depart  with  the  words  “  Horer  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air,”  are  im¬ 
properly  made  to  sink  through  a  trap  door.  Their  being  raised  into 
the  air  by  a  machine,  as  here  described,  must  certainly  he  considered 
as  far  superior.  _ 

A  Turk,  several  years  ago,  made  his  appearance  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  costume  of  his  country.  Such  a  spec¬ 
tacle  being  a  great  novelty  in  the  gude  town,  he  was  ge¬ 
nerally  attended  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  amused  them¬ 
selves  by  pestering  him.  With  these  he  usually  got  in  a 
passion,  and  turning  fiercely  round  would  address  them  by 
the  most  opprobrious-name  in  his  vocabulary,  “  Giaour — 
Giaour,”  (Infidel.)  While  in  one  of  those  moods,  an  old 
Scotchman  took  pity  on  him,  and  joined,  as  he  thought,  in 
his  expostulation — “  Fie,  lads,  dinna  fash  the  puir  body 
sae— do  as  he  een  bids  ye — bogie  owr—gie  owr.” — (give 
over.) 

Copy  of  an  advertisement  from  the  Charleston  Courier. 

Twenty  dollars  reward.— -Ran  away  on-  the  18th  of 
Jarch,  a  Negro  Wench,  named  Judy,  about  40  years  of  j 
ige  5  feet  2  or  3  inches  high,  very  small  eyes,  and  promi-  i 
lent  litis  and  teeth  ;  recently  purchased  from  the  estate  of, 
he  late  James  White.  The  above  reward,  and  all  lea- , 
ionablc  charges,  will  be  paid  on  her  being  lodged  in  the 
kVork  House  in  Charleston.  Inquire  at  tins  oince. 

Mr.  Davenport,  a  tailor,  who  had  acquired  a  large  for¬ 
tune,  asked  Foote  for  a  motto  for  his  coach.  “Latin  or 
English,”  asked  the  wit.  “  Poh  !  English,  tobe  sure  ;  I 
don’t  want  to  set  up  for  a  scholar.”  “  Then  I’ve  got  one 
from  Hamlet  that  will  match  you  to  a  button-hole—  List  ! 
list!  oh,  list!’” 

When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  brought  to  trial,  the 
‘  or  eat”  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  Attorney-General,  ad¬ 
dressed  him  in  the  following  strain  :— Coke.  “  Thou  art 

the  most  vile  and  execrable  traitor  that  ever  lived.”— Ra¬ 
leigh.  “  You  speak  indiscreetly,  barbarously,  and  uuci- 
vil  Ly  Coke.  “  I  want  words  sufficient  to  express  thy  vi¬ 
perous  treason.”— Raleigh.  “  I  think  you  want  words,  in¬ 
deed  for  you  have  spoken  one  thing  half-.a-dozen  times.” 
_ Cp’ke.  “  Thou  art  an  odious  fellow ;  thy  name  is  hate¬ 
ful  to  all  the  realm  of  England  for  thy  pride.”— Raleigh. 
“  It-  will  °-o  near  to  prove  a  measuring  cast  between  you 
and  me  Mr.  Attorney  ”-Coke.  “Well,  I  will  now  n*ke 
it  appear  to  tire  world  that  there  never  lived  a  viler  viper 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  than  thou,  thou  art  a  mon- 

JPV  ;  thou  hast  an  English  face  but  a  Spanish  heart.  Thou 
vinerl  tot  I  fhon  thee,  taou  tiaitorl  Have  I  angered 
“  1  m  no  ease  to  be  angry,”  * 


ruo-iF  n  ms.  ihk  teutsche  MUSEUM. 

■  I  will  lay  down  a  maxim  which  has  been  felt  and  prac 
tised  by  all  great  men,  and  such  as  have  made  much  stir 
and  noise  in  the  world,  though  it  has  not  vet  been  publicly 
maintained.  And  my  name  is.  John  Peter  Croft  and  I 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  name ;  and  I  say  and  main 
tain  that  the  world  is  not  yet  grown  old,  and  that  Sampson 
was  not  a  whit  stronger  than  one  of  us;  and  that  we 
at  this  day  can  do  just  what  the  ancients  could  if  we  only 
will.  All  this  I  comprise  in  the  following  maxims,  and 
maintain — 

What  a  man  ivill  that  he  also  can ;  and  that  if  he  col¬ 
lected  his  whole  force  together,  as  Sampson  did  when  he 
grasped  the  two  pillars,  it  must  go,  be  what  it  will ;  and 
even  though  the  whole  world,  nay.  Nature  itself  stood  up 
against  him. 

And  this  is  my  maxim,  and  I  will  prove  it.  For  it  is 
well  known  that  a  manat  Certain  times  is  equal  to  any  en- 
terprize,  and  almost  works  miracles.  A  man  in  convul¬ 
sions  (from  which  Cion  preserve  us !)  exerts  a  force  that  is 
not  to  be  overpowered.  A  person  in  a  violent  fit  of  rage 
has  been,  known  to  drive  a  whole  company  before  him. 
The  passion  of  love  gives  a  man  such  vigour,  that  in  a 
twinkling  he  is  poet,  artist,  and  everything.  Salvator 
Rosa,  the  painter,  gave  such  strokes  to  his  pictures'  on 
coming  from  drinking,  that  he  was  terrified  and  amazed 
when  sober  at  the  sublime  horror  of  the  landscapes  he  1 
had  produced.  Therefore,  and  thus  my  conclusion  fol¬ 
lows — the  power  is  in  man.  The  dull  and  stupid  man 
does  not  know  how  to  call  it  forth  ;  and  therefore,  when 
he  comes  to  the  attack  he  stands  like  a  statue,  not  know¬ 
ing  which  way  to  turn,  or  what  advice  to  follow.  But 
where  lies  the  fault,  and  what  is  to  blame  ?  It  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  powerful  will,  and  because  there  is  no  con¬ 
fidence.  What  would  you  be  able  to  effect  if  you  your¬ 
self  doubt  whether  it  will  succeed  ?  Oh,  woe  to  the-e 
when  doubt  comes  on!  it  blows  over  thee  like  a  wind 
from  the  north,  and  makes  all  thy  joints  to  quake.  Doubt 
can  render  a  man  so  heartless  that  a  child  may  hunt  him 
round  the  room. 


If  I  powerfully  will,  and  firmly  trust,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  what  will  resist  me.  Yea,  I  tell  thee,  if  thou  will, 
and  have  confidence,  and  thou  say  to  a  mountain,  “  Get 
you  gone  !”  it  must  go.  And  there  needs  no  inspiration 
or  miraclemongery  in  the  matter,  since  the  power  naturally 
exists  in  man.  I  tell  thee  every  thing  must  yield ;  and 
whatever  opposes  thee  is  no  more  than  an  army  of  wooden 
•oldiers  which  thou  mayest  tumble  one  over  the  other  if 
thou  wouldst  get  in  among  them.  Thou  mayest  break  ca¬ 
bles  as  if  they  were  packthread.  Yea,  the  world  and 
death  are  tTiine ;  and  princes  and  potentates  shall  not 
prevail  against  thee. 

That  Sampson  could  do  every  thing  was  owing  to  his 
powerful  will,  and  the  immovable  confidence  lie  had  in 
his  strength. 

Speak!  ask!  demand!  what  dost  thou  wish?  If  thou 
wiliest  and  trustest,  then  it  must  be  to  thee.  Speak  ; 
what  does  thy  heart  long  after — what  does  thy  spirit 
covet  ?  Perhaps 

“  Celia  is  my  heart’s  desire, 

Celia’s  all  that  I  require.” 

Speak;  I  must,  I  will  have  her;  though  I  fetch  her 
across  ten  oceans,  and  though  she  were  the  Emperor’s 
daughter; — and  I  say  unto  thee — ‘‘She  is  thine!” 
Many  a  one  has  an  impulse  to  some  art,  and  is 
afraid  of  the  time  it  will  cost  to  acquire  it,  and 
the  expense,  and  I  know  not  what  besides.  I  say  unto 
thee,  if,  for  example,  thou  hast  a  hearty  inclina¬ 
tion  to  painting ;  then  step  up  to  Rubens,  and  it  will  be 
to  thee  as  if  his  spirit  spoke  to  thee  from  the  canvas ;  and 
when  thou  feelest  thyself  elevated,  and,  as  it  were,  new 
bprn,  then  do  but  snatch  up  the  pencil,  and  scrawl  and 
daub  with  it,  and  thy  scrawling  and  daubing  will  be  a 
beautiful  painting.* 

Will,  power,  and  confidence  :  these  are  the  three.  The 
will  brings  on  the  power,  and  this  gives  confidence.  But 
confidence  brings  with  it  perseverance — for  that  is  also  an 
essential  requisite  :  every  thing  does  not  always  go  at  the 
first  push,  but  requires  to  be  tended  and  exercised.  By 
diligent  practice  the  will  too  is  confirmed,  and  acquires  an 
invincible  force.  And  thus  thou  canst  equal,  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  the  great  prototype  Sampson  ;  and  will  be  master 
over  thyself  and  the  whole  world — yea,  and  over  life  and 
death.  But  this  is  an  important  article. 

For  even  death  must  recoil,  if  thou  wilt;  yea,  though 
he  sat  upon  thy  lips,  and  thou  sayest  that  he  must  and 
shall  yield,  then  he  must  let  thee  alone  till  thou  hast  given 
ear  to  rational  arguments,  and  accommodated  thyself  to 
the  order  of  nature  by  making  room  for  thy  successors  ; 
for  Nature  is  not  a  mother  that  kills  her  child.  lo  use  a 
similitude — Life  is  like  a  table,  at  which  mankind  are  en¬ 
tertained  by  Nature.  When  thou  hast  enjoyed  thy  share, 
and  other  guests  come  with  empty  stomachs,  it  is  but  rea¬ 
sonable  thou  shouldst  give  place  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  very 
indecent  to  show  thee  the  door.  But  when,  in  all  due 
thankfulness,  thou  hast  drank  up  the  last  drop,  wipes t  thy 
mouth,  and  sayest  “  I  have  enough,”  then  deatn,  who 
stands  behind  thee,  draws  thy  chair  away. 

But  should  there  be  a  selfish  churl,  who  would  not  die 
at  all,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  such  a  one  ;  but 
he  must  be  let  alone,  till  he  shall  feel  at  last  that  a  tei 
long  running  about  sleep  does  him  good,  and  he  shal  q 
asleep  of  himself.  .  *  , 

|  And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipotence  o  le 
5  human  will — a  doctrine  which  has  existed  as  long  as  l  etc 
have  been  great  and  powerful  people  in  the  world,  iu  ie 
|  decay  of  whom  has  been  the  cause  that  the  people  o  ne 
l  present  times  are  so  wretched  and  crippled,  and  that  ieie 


is  no  longer  any  viguui  ui  mum  iu  uc  luuuu  among  mem, 
but  they  are  all  as  if  they  were  thunderstruck.  One 
would  think  they  had  all  of  them  had  their  hair  cut  off, 
like  Sampson,  when  he  lost  his  strength :  and  it  is  well 
that  now  and  then  a  strong  fellow  comes,  and  jumbles  and 
shakes  them,  as  I  shake  myself  when  I  get  up  of  a  morn-  j 
ing,  so  that  my  shaking  locks  tell  me  that  I  am  still  a 
Sampson.  But  of  Sampson’s  losing  his  strength,  I  lay  the 
blame  on  his  understanding — which  will  likewise  be  en¬ 
lightened,  if  the  doctrine  be  suffered  to  have  its  due  effect; 
for  he  imagined  that  the  comeliness  and  strength  of  a  man 
was  in  his  hair ;  which,  however,  is  very  erroneous  :  and 
a  curly-pated  undersized  man  is  to  me  preferable  to  a 
taller,  with  hair  ever  so  long.  Now,  on  his  awaking, 
after  being  asleep  in  the  lap  of  his  faithless  fair 
one,  he  found  himself  hairless ;  he  was  at  the  same 
time  heartless  and  spiritless — for  where  there  is  no 
courage  and  confidence,  there  also  is  no  power.  I 
hope  the  world  will  have  understood  me,  for  I  have 
spoken  plain  enough  ;  but  I  am  not  used  to  say  the  same 
thing  twice  over  ;  and  he  that  does  not  understand  me  the 
first  time  is  like  to  go  without  further  help  from  me.( — 
However,  if  any  one  have  yet  any  doubt  remaining,  he 
may  write  direct  to  me,  John'  Peter  Croft,  through  the 
Editor  of  these  sheets,  who  knows  my  address,  and,  God 
willing,  he  shall  quickly  receive  the  necessary  solution. 
But  if  any  person  finds  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  proved  . 
my  position,  of  thinks  my  arguments  weak,  and  chooses  to 
refute  me,  let  him  come  on.  He  shall  be  received  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  rank  and  quality. 

But  all  ye  of  feeble  and  pusillanimous  spirit — Oh,  ye  ; 
poor  exhausted,  exficcated,  and  exanimate  creatures  !  come 
to  me,  that  I  may  heartily  bow  myself  over  you,  and 

breathe  into  you  a  portion  of  my  energy. 

*  I  John  Peter  Croft,  do  presume  and  aver  that  many  things  alto-  j 
gethef  extraordinary  are  shut  up  in  painting,  and  perhaps  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  come  for  bringing  them  forth.  i 

In  the  Monastery  of  St.  Bernard  it  is  the  custom  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Monks,  and  afterwards 
place  them  erect  in  niches  along  the  walls.  This  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  baking  them  for  five  or  six  months  in  a  very 
slow  oven  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  they  will  re¬ 
main  thus  preserved  ior  centuries,  without  changing  or 
being  the  least  offensive.  They  are  dressed  in  their  hoods 
j  and  cloaks  when  placed  up. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  absence,  or  indifference,  occurred  j 
the  other  day  in  high  life.  The  bridegroom,  recently  united  j 
to  a  most  amiable  young  lady,  a  near  relative  of  a  noble  and 
highly  distinguished  family,  himself  heir  to  a  noble  title,  j 
and  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  the  kingdom,  on  the 
evening  of  his  marriage,  and  previously  to  the  ceremdny, 
was  observed  loitering  over  the  railings  in  the  park,  seem¬ 
ingly  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  approaching  event,  when 
he  was  suddenly  addressed  by  an  intimate  friend,  “My  dear 
Lord,  have  you  forgotten  that  you  are  engaged  to  dine  with 
the  Duke  of  *  *  *  to-day,  and  that  you  are  to  be  married  at 
the  same  time?”  “  Good  God!”  said  the  noble  Lord,  “  So 
J  am !" 

About  the  commencement  of  the  first  American  war,  it 
was  found  necessary  in  fitting  a  new  bowsprit  into  the  Atlas 
man  of  war,  to  cut  away  part  of  the  globe  borne  by  the 
personage  from  whom  tire  vessel  was  named. — The  portion 
which  was  moved,  happened  to  be  the  greater  part  of  North 
America,  and  the  operating  c  irpeifter  was  an  American. 

Extract  from  a  United  States  Paper: — “  Advertisement 
from  the  Norfolk  Beacon  : — ‘  Ran  away  from  his  wife  aud 
helpless  family,  0n  Friday  last,  John  Spriggs,  fcv  trade  a 
tailor,  aged  thirty-five,  a  wide  month,  zig-zag  teeth,  a 
nose  of  high  burned  brick  blue,  with  a  lofty  bridge,  swi¬ 
vel-eyed,  and  a  scar  (not  an  honourable  one)  on  his  left 
cheek.  lie  primqs  and  loads  (that  is,  takes  snuff  and  to¬ 
bacco)  ;  he  is  so  loquacious,  that  he  tires  every  one  in 
company  but  himself.  In  order  that  he  may  entrap  the 
sinner  and  the  saint,  he  carries  a  pack  of  cards  in  one 
pocket,  and  the  Practice  of  Piet y  in  the  other.  He  is  a 
great  liar,  and  can  varnish  a  falsehood  with  a  great  deal 
of  art.  Had  on,  when  he  went  away,  a  three“coeked  hat, 
which  probably  he  has  since  changed  for  a  round  one,  with 
a  blue  body  coat,  rather  on  the  fades  He  was  seen  in  Ben* 
nington  on  Saturday  last,  disguised  in  a  clean  shirt. — 

N.  13.  It  is  %q>poscd  he  did  not  go  off  without  a  compa* 

nittn,  ae  he  is  n  great  favourite  with  the  fair  sex.’ " 

The  statement  of  the  Queen  of  France’s  hair  turning  | 
white,  in  the  coarse  of  one  night,  is  thus  given  by  Madame  | 
Campan,  in  her  ‘Memoirs  of  Maria  Antoinette;’— “The  first  j 
time  I  saw  her  Majesty,  after  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  of 
the  Varennes  journey,  1  found  her  getting  out  of  beef;  her 
features  were  not  very  much  altered ;  but  after  the  first  kind 
words  she  uttered  to  me,  she  took  off  her  cap,  desiring  me  to  i 
observe  the  effect  which  grief  had  produced  upon  her  hair. 

It  became  in  one  single  night  as  white  as  that  of  a  woman 
of  seventy.  *  *  *  Her  Majesty  shewed  me  a  ring  she  had 
just  had  mounted  for  the  Princess  de  Latnballe:  it  contained 
a  lock  of  her  whitened  hair,  with  the  inscription,  “  Bleached 
\  by  sorrow.” 

A  singular  old  gentleman  in  the  country  was  waited  upon 
a  few  days  ago  with  his  Surgeon’s  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  paid.  After  cogitating  for  some  time  over  its 
contents,  he  desired  the  young  man  who  called  with  it  to 
tell  his  master,  that  the  medicine  he  would  certainly  pay 
for,  but  as  for  the  visits  which  he  had  charged,  lie  should 
return  them ! 


THE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


Louis  XVIII.  has  found  leisure  to  write  a  pamphlet; 
being  a  narrative  of  his  flight  from  Paris  to  Coblentz  in 
the  year  1791.  The  detail  of  his  Majesty’s  escape  is  given 
unaffectedly,  and  it  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  j 
The  book  is  published  already  in  this  country,  both  in 
French  and  English.  In  Paris,  more  than  six,  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  six  days.  Our  correspondent  tells 
us,  that  it  was  sent  to  the  press  by  the  express  order  of  his 
Majesty.  It  was  at  first  offered  to  a  bookseller  of  Royalist 
principles,  who  refused  to  publish  it,  unless  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  was 
answered,  that  when  the  King  condescended  to  become 
author,  he  did  not  require  the  counter-signature  of  any 
Minister,  and  that  if  he  wished  for  further  authority,  he 
must  apply  at  the  Palace.  It  then  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Baudouin,who  prints  theMemoirs  of  the  French  Revolution, 
of  which  collection  it  will  ultimately  form  a  part,  when  it 
has  gratified  public  curiosity,  and  benefited  the  publisher 
in  a  separate  shape.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  his 
Majesty  has  authorized,  or  rather  commanded  the  publica¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  is  extremely  gratified  with  its  reception 
by  the  critics.  We  give  a  portion  of  its  contents  to-day,  and 
shall  continue  to-morrow. 

The  reports  of  the  King’s  intended  flight,  which  were  current  in 
the  month  of  April  1790,  induced  me  to  think  of  my  own  departure. 

I  deemed  it  expedient  to  admit  Peronnet,  who  then  had  the  care  of 
my  wardrobe,  into  my  Confidence,  because  he  was  more  capable  than 
any  other  person  in  my  service,  of  making  every  necessary  arrange¬ 
ment  relative  to  ray  luggage,  and  also  because  I  was  then  as  certain 
of  his  fidelity,  as  1  am  now  that  he  has  served  me  so  well.  The  ru¬ 
mours  I  have  mentioned  subsided,  and  we  therefore  naturally  de¬ 
ferred  the  execution  of  our  scheme  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

I  spoke  to  the  Queen  on  the  subject  :  she  assured  me  that  neither 
the  King  nor  herself  had  done  any  thing  to  justify  such  a  report; 
but  added,  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  come  to  that,  and  promised 
to  give  me  timely  notice,  advising  me  to  keep  constantly  in  readiness. 

The  persecution  which  was  kindled  towards  Easter  1/91,  and  the 
resolution  which  the  King  was  compelled  to-  adopt,  convinced  me 
that  I  had  now  only  the  choice  of  apostacy  or  martyrdom :  the  for¬ 
mer  I  looked  upon  with  horror ;  and  for  the  latter  1  felt  no  great 
vocation.  Madame  de  Balbi  and  myself  conversed  much  on  the 
subject,  and  concluded  that  there  was  a  third  course  which  might 
be  adopted— namely,  to  leave  a  country  in  which  it  would  shorly  be¬ 
come  impossible  to  perform  one’s  religious  duties.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose:  Good-Friday  was  arrived :  Easter  day  was  to  be  the 
fatal  period.  W e  agreed  to  set  out  by  night  in  Madame  de  Balbi’s 
carriage;  that  lady,  Madame,  myself,  and  some  fourth  person,  were 
to  compose  the  party.  It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  this  was  not 
the  first  time  of  my  thinking  of  a  travelling  companion  ;  and  l  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  thought  of  d’Avaray,  of  whom  I  was  as  sure 
as  cf  ray  self.  But  surrounded  and  beloved  as  he  was  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  family,  living  in  the  utmost  harmony  together,  I  thought  there 
would  be  as  many  obstacles  to  his  flight  as  to  my  own.  My  princi¬ 
pal  reason,  however,  was  an  apprehension,  that  from  the  delicacy  of 
nis  health,  he  would  be  unable  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  such  an 
enterprise.  I  then  cast  my  eyes  0n  ******  ;  but  why  name 
him  ?  Should  this  account  meet  his  sight,  he  will  find  that  a  re- 
fusid,  which  was  grounded  on  very  good  reasons,  as  my  respect 
j  for  truth  obliges  me  to  allow,  has  not  induced  me  to  forget 
a  friendship  of  twenty  years ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  he 
will  feel  obliged  by  my  silence.  1  set  out,  for  the  Tuilcries,  leav- 
;  ing  Madame  de  Balbi  a  kind  of  credential  letter  for  him,  and  went 
j  to  inform  the  King  and  Queen  of  my  design.  They  were  then  oc¬ 
cupied  with  their  own  project  of  escape,  the  plan  of  which  they  had 
j  riot  communicated  to  me :  nor  had  they  disclosed  their  intention  to 
'  me  otherwise  than  by  requesting  some  materials,  which  answered 
no  purpose,  for  the  declaration  which  the  King  published  on  his  de¬ 
parture.  They  were  apprehensive  that  my  escape  would  impede 
their  own,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from  my  purpose.  My 
reasoR  was  little  affected  by  what  they  said,  but  my  heart  sympa¬ 
thized  with  them,  and  1  yielded.  In  the  mean  time,  xMadame  de 
Balbi,  having  met  with  a  refusal  from  the  individual  alluded  to, 
found  herself  in  the  most  cruel  perplexity,  when  Providence  (for  I 
will  boldly  defy  the  most  obstinate  sceptic  to  ascribe  the  honour  to 
chance)  led  d’Avaray-to  her  house.  It  is  true  that  he  had  long 
been  desirous  of  doing  what  he  did  for  me :  that  he  had  even  insinu¬ 
ated  this  wish,  though  diffidently,  to  Madame  de  Balbi,  more  than 
once;  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  her,  but  he  did  not 
usually  ckne  at  that  hour ;  and  I  cannot  but  consider  'that  Provi- 
|  dence  must  have  conducted  him  thither  on  that  dav,  when  his  pre- ; 

J  sence  was  most  necessary.  Slit,  did  not  hesitate  ’to’toake  him  the 
proposal;  and  although  it  was  a  painful “ task  to  be  merely 
the  passive  agent  (If  the  expression  rffay  '  be  allowed) 
of  a  scheme  which  he  had  not  concerted;  and  although 
he  had  not  time  to  take  any  measure  whatever,  either 
on  his  own  account  or  mine,  he  accepted  it  without  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation.  The  only  pain  he  felt  arose  from  my  having  originally  chosen 
another  person  instead  of  him.  He  instantly  hastened  to  collect  for 
me  every  thing  that  the  shortness  of  the  time  would  permit ;  but  on 
his  return  to  the  Luxembourg,  he  found  my  determination  already 
altered.  Nor  was  it  until  I  arrived  there,  that  I  heard  of  the  re¬ 
fusal  and  acceptance  which  had  taken  place  in  my  absence.  The 
former  Surprised  me  ;  it  would  perhaps  have  caused  me  some  agita¬ 
tion,  had  I  been  less  affected  by  the  latter.  I  felt,  however,  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  embarrassment  on  seeing  d’Avaray  ;  but  his  friendship  forme, 
and  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  giving  me  a  striking  proof  of  it,  were  so 
well  expressed  in  what  he  said  to  me,  that  he  quickly  banished  from 
my  thoughts  the  injustice  I  had  done  him,  in  forbearing  to  obey  my 
hrst  impulse. 

Before  I  proceed  farther  with  this  narrative,  t  think  it  right  to 
anticipate  a  reproach  which  my  readers  have  a  right  to  make  me. 
Aware,  as  I  was,  of  a  great.aumber  of  the  ties  which  d’Avaray  was 
about  to  break  for  my  sake,  how  could  I  possibly  omit  to  evince  any 
sensibility  towards  him  oh  this  account  ?  and  how  can  it  he  ac¬ 
counted  foi-j  that  throughout  this  relation,  I  always  speak  of 
his  joy  as  if  it  had  been  pure,  and  unmixed  with  bitterness.  Let 
the  reader,  ere  he  censure  me,  place  himself  in  my  situa¬ 
tion.  My  captivity  was  become  so  intolerable  to  me,  particularly  of 
me  that  I  had  but  one  passion  left— the  desire  of  liberty.  I  thought 
ot  that  only,  and  saw  every  object,  if  I  may  so  express  mvself, 
tnrough  the  prism  which  this  desire  placed  before  my  eyes.  Those 
who  have  suffered  the  anguish  of  captivity,  or  have  formed  a  correct 
idea  of  its  miseries  from  the  relations  of  others,  will  at  least  consider 
it  an  extenuation  of  my  fault,  if  they  cannot  entirely  acquit  me  of 
blame.  D’x^varay  himself  made  this  allowance  for  my  conduct  • 
nis  tender  friendship  for  me  is  the-  unquestionable  pledge  of  this 
liberality ;  and  if  I  represent  the  state  of  his  mind  very  different  from 
t  what  it  actually  was,  it  is  because  I  describe  it,  not  as  it  was  in  rea- 
I  lity,  but  as  it  appeared  to  me. 

|  \Ve  did  not,*  however,  totally  abandon  our  scheme:  but  having 
now  time  before  us,  we  began  to  reflect  seriously  upon  it  *  and 
t  speedily  discovered  that  it  was  defective  in  several  -points  •  f 


J  W- . .  _ _ 

larly -ih’tHe  intention  we^^  entertained  of  depSibg^gefte^  and 
necording  to  d’Avaray’s  adnfoe,  that  Ve  should 
separate.  He  undertook  to  provide  a  post-coach  for  himself  and 

hl'm  ^  ,st,ed  m  procuring  the  necessary  disguise  for  me; 

he  himself  measured  me  for  a  wig ;  but  as  he  could  not  perform  all  j 


4. _ _ _  -  .  i  X  ,  6  »  uiu,  eta  ue  LOIUU  Iltn  pcnuiuj ; 

hat  was  requisite  turn  self,  he  ashed  me  whether  I  could  not  appoint 
1  somf  ?n"| t0,  assl-t  him.  I  pointed  out  Peronnet,  and  proposed,  j 
as  I  had  done  m  the  preceding  November,  to  admit  nim  into 
our  conadence.  This  d  Avaray  was  unwilling  to  do;  and  accordingly, 
whilst  tie  gave  Jim  particular  orders  relative  to  my  dress,  he  spoke 
in  a  very  vague  manner  with  regard  to  the  objectorhis  instructions  ; 
intending  to  give  him  further  information  at  a  future  period,  ac- 


pear  to  deserve., 
alarmed  us : 


cording  to  the  degree  of  confidence  which  he 
At  the  same  time  several  things  occurred  which  iauxmcu  u.3 . 
whether  our  project  had  in  some  degree  taken  wind,  or  whether  our 
gaolers  were  merely  become  more  suspicious,  we  observed  that 
we  were  more  vigilantly  watched,  and  that  M.  de  ftomeuf,  aide-de 
camp  to  M.  de  La  I  ayette,  frequently  came  to  walk  in  the  courts  of 
tne  Luxembourg.  We  also  heard  that  the  city  of  Valenciennes, 
through  which  we  intended  to  pass,  and  which  had  previously  been 
oueot  the  quietest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  was  totally  altered;  that 
travellers  were  stopped  and  searched  there ;  and  that  several  person# 
had  even  been  ill-treated.  Finding  that,  on  account  of  the  former  , 
circumstance,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  set  out.,  from  Madame  de ; 
Balbi’s,  as  we  had  at  first  intended,  she  endeavoured  to  procure  us  a 
country  house  in  the  environs  of  Paris;  hut  without  success.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maurepas  refused  to  lend  her  her  seat  of  Madrid;  M. 
d’Etiole3,wjro  atfirst  wished  to  let  his  houseat  N  euilly, retracted;  Lady 
Kerry  thoi/ghtproper  to  takethatof  Madde  Boufflers  at  Auteuil ;  and 
the  agents  of  the  Count  d’Artois  declinedlending  Bagatelle  without  his 
authority,  or  at  least  without  thatof  M.de  Bonnieres,who  at  that  period 
was  gone  to  Ulm  to  meet  the  Count.  All  this  perplexed  fis  greatly. 
In  the  mean  tnr>e,  Madame  de  Balbi  had  provided  herself  with  a  re¬ 
gular  passport  to  go  to  Spa,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  which  might 
possibly  prove  Useful.  And  on  the  supposition  that  the  moment  was ! 
at  hand,  she  had  thought  of  borrowing  M.  de  Fontette's  house,  which 
adjoins  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  tod  by  which  we  could , 
easily  go  out  without  being  perceived.  At  the  end  of  May,  she  re-  j 
1  ceived  news  which  induced  her  to  go  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Brussels. 
The  Queen,  whom  I  asked  whether  she  had  any  commands  to  give 
her  for  M.  de  Mercy,  asked  me,  in  reply;  whether  she  intended  to 
make  a  long  stay  in  the  Netherlands  P  and  on  my  saying  she  would 
only  pass  ten  cr  twelve  days  there,  “  So  much  the  better,”  said  she ; 

; a  but  let  it  not  be  longer.”  She  set  out  on  Ascension-day  (June  2); 
I  expected  her  to  return  on  Whitsun-eve-;  instead  of  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  her,  informing  me  that  her  return  was  deferred. 
It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  d’Ayaray  was  not  idle  in  her  absence; 
and  as  to  what  relates  to  Madame,  it  is  as  well  to  say  here,  once  for 
ail,  that  Madame  GourbillOn,  her  reader,  was  intrusted  with  every 


thing,  and  acquitted  herself  with  equal  intelligence  and  success. 


On  Monday  in  Whitsun-week,as  the  Queen  returned  from  mass, ! 
j  she  said  to  me,  “  The  King  has  given  orders  to  go  to  the  procession 
of  Corpus-Chruti  day,  at  St.  Genrtain-l’Auxerrois ;  do  you  appear 
to  be  vexed  at  it.”  These  words  at  first  made  some  impression  on 
me,  but  it  did  not  last.  I  did  not  again  see  the  Queen  in  private 
until  Thursday,  on  which  day  she  declared  that  the  departure  was 
fixed  for  the  following  Monday.  I  was  in  hopes  that  d’Avaray  would 
attend  my  couefier ;  but  his  cabriolet  having  broken  down,  he  did 
not  come. On  the  Friday  morning  I  wrote  to  him  to  come  at  6  o’clock:  j 
he  came  aecordinglv.  “  Must  we  get,  ready  ?”  said  he,  as  he  enter¬ 
ed. — ‘‘Yes,”  I  replied,  “  and  for  Monday.”  We  then  entered  into, 
the  particulars  of  our  project,  and  considered  these  principal  points  :  j 
1  st,  how  to  leave  the  Luxembourg ;  2dly,  how  to  quit  Paris  ;  3dly, ; 
i  by  what  road  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  was  much  perplexed  about 
I  the  first  of  these  points,  because  he  was  not  acquainted  with  all  the ; 
localities  of  my  apartments,  and  thought  1  had  no  outlet  but' 
through  my  ante-chamber,  which  would  have  been  impracticable, or 
through  the  garden,  which  would  have  been  very  difficult.  I  scon 
restored  his  Confidence,  by  showing  what  I  called  my  small 
apartment,  which  has  a  direct  communication  with  the  great 
Luxembourg,  where  there  was  no  national  guard.  (I  had  not 
informed  him  of  this  at  an  earlier  period,  because  it  had  not  been  my 
intention  to  make  use  of  it,  as  I  meant  to  set  out  from  Madame  de 
Balbi’s,  or  from  the  country.)  And  here  I  must  stop  to  express 
my  surprise,  that  for  more  than  twenty  months  that  I  inhabited 
Paris,  this  outlet,  which  was  known  to  several  of  my  people,  was 
never  even  suspected  by  my  gaoleVs ;  and  that  I  did  not  myself  make 
it  known,  by  using  it  during  the  most  violent  period  of  persecution, 
to  go  to  my  chapel,  which  is  at  the  great  Luxembourg. 

This  difficulty  being  surmounted,  there  remained  another,  respect¬ 
ing  the  carriage  we  were  to  make  use  of,  in  order  to  go  to  that  in 
which  we  were  to  travel ;  for  we  did  not  for  a  moment  think  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  latter  come  to  the  Luxembourg.  A  fiacre  was  the  safest  con,' 
veyance ;  but  fiacres  did  not  enter  the  court  of  the  Luxembourg  i 
and  d’Avaray  would  never  consent  to  my  going  out  on  foot,  how¬ 
ever  well  I  might  be  disguised.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  choose 
between  a  glass  coach  and  a  cabriolet ;  and  we  preferred  the  for. 
mer,  not  only  because  I  am  a  little  too  heavy  to  mount  a  cabriolet, 
or  alight  from  it  with  ease ;  but  because  it  requires  a  man  to  attend 
to  it,  which  did  hot  shit  us.  This  point  being  settled,  we  debated 
whether  it  would  fee  better  to  leave  Paris  with  hired  horses,  or  to 
go  post;  and  we  decided  for  posting: — 1st,  because  it  is  the 
wav  of  travelling  which  excites  tne  least  suspicion  ;  2dly,  because, 
had  we  hired  hors.es,  we  must  have  placed  relays  on  the 
road,  or  applied  for  an  order  for  post-horses:  the  former  course 
would  have  excited  suspicion,  and  the  second  might  have  had  the 
'  same  effect ;  besides  which,  it  would  have  increased  the  complication 
of  an  affair  which  could  not  be  too  much  simplified.  , 

Finally,  we  considered  the  means  of  quitting  the  kingdom.  I 
thought  we  should  want  a  passport :  but  the  difficulty  was  to  obtain 
it  without  compromising  ourselves.  My  first  idea  was  to  send  for 
,  Beaughene,  physician  to  my  grooms,  who  was  connected  with  31. 
j  Montrnorin  and  M.  de  la  Fayette ;  and  to  tell  him  that  two  priests  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  had  not  taken  the  oath,  being  terrified  at  what 
had  so  recently“passed  at  the  Theatins,  wished  to  leave  the  kingrem 
disguised  as  Englishmen,  and  that  I  instructed  him  _ to  procue  a 
passport  from  M.  de  31  ontmorin’s  office.  D’Ayaray  did  not  relish 
this  idea  :  he  represented  that  Duchene,  who  is  acute,  might  have 
some  suspicion  of  what  we  were  so  much  interested  in  concealing, 
and  I  relinquished  this  scheme  ;  but  d’Avaray,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Lord  Robert  Fitzgerald,  told  me  he  would  try  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  passport  by  his  means.  As  to  the  road,  my  first  idea  was  to 
take  that  of  Douay  and  Orchies  ;  but,  on  further  reflection,  I  deter- 

mmml  m  om-ul  Tflful.  <IS  tile  Srlfcst  1  HTld  tf)ld  d'  A  Vflrntr 


mined  io  send  Madame  by  that  road,  as  the  safest ;  and  told  d’Avaray 
that  we  would  fix  our  own  on  the  following  day. 

On  parting  from  him,  I  went  to  the  Tuileries,  where  the  Queen 
showed  me  tne  draughtof  the  declaration  which  theKing  had  prepared* 
and  had  just  handed  to  her.  We  read  it  together  :  I  found  the  style 

his  was  a  trifling  inconvenience  :  Imi 


incorrect  in  some  instance ;  this  was  a  trifling  inconvenience;  bujt 
we  considered  the  article  not  only  rather  too  long,  but  deficient  in  an 
essential  point — namely,  a  protest  against  all  acts  emanated  from  the 
King  during  his  captivity.  After  supper,  1  made  some  observation®, 
to  him  on  his  work,  which  he  desired  me  to  take  with  me,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  to  him  the  nekt  day.  On  Saturday  morning,  I  applied  myself 


accordingly,  to  the  most  ungrateful  task  existing— -that  of  correcting 
another  person’s  work,  and  of  suiting  the  phrases  I  was  obliged  to 
interpolate,  both  with -the  style  and  turn  of  thought  ot  the  original; 
the  pen  every  moment  fell  feuSh.  the 


to  liOm  iioDcrt ;  called  on  ms  saddler,  to  t.  - ' 

in  good  condition ;  and  in  OTder  to  deceive  him  and'avln  c0ac^  .was 
had  told  him  that  he  wasobliml  t^et  ou7?nr  m  ^  sufl0"l 
wished  to  go  without  the  knowledge  of  his  rolatmn  b  re^im.em’  -anA 
T,cy  -km,  under  tbb  veryXltpS  " S5S3S 

i"£3.rS3?e  ■»  «*.**«*l 


toh^nlic^^A  ^ord  H-obcrt  had  told  him,  in  answer 
to  his  application,  that  he  had  no  longer  the  privilege  of  giving 

passports;  and  that  Lord  Gower  would  certuinlv  give  none  lo  an w 
persons  whojwere  not  English  ;  and  other  means  whih  d’ Avaray  had 

Balhi  h«d  \S?me<1Ua!ly  Vn8UccessfuL  Fortunately,  Madame  de 
£  her  departure,  an  old  passport  which  she  had 

PVcflv  *1,-Kllsh  Anihassador,  in  the  names  of  Mr.  and 
tht5'  passport,  which  was  good  only  for  a  fortnight., 
was  dated  the  23d  of  April,  and  was  for  a  man  and  woman,  instead 

iS\T-a  .  1  Tn0t  e(,,ncelve  11  possible  to  make  any  use  of  it  ; 
b  i  a  Avaray,  who,  lam  happy  to  declare,  seemed  no  more  perplexed 
by  the  difficulties  of  out  situation  than  if  lie  had  been  asked  by 
some  youth  ot  his  acquaintance  to  take  him  to  the  ball  at  the  Opera- 
house,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents— d’Avaray,I  say, speedily 
convmeed  me  tliat  I  was  in  the  wrong  :  he  erased  the  writing ;  and 
although  the  erasure  was  in  a  told,  and  the  paper  very  thin,  in  less 
1  jn i?i^ua^er  °*  an  ,  ur  the  passport  was  in  tlie  names  of  Messieurs 
and  Miss  I<  oster,  and  dated  the  13th  of  June,  instead  of  the  23d  of 
April.  Although  this  obstacle  was  now  overcome,  we  were  not  yet 
treed  from  all  embarrassment ;  we  knew  not  whether  or  not  it  was 
necessary  that  the  passport  should  be  inspected  by  the  Minister  for 
foreign  Adairs ;  and  we  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  produce  a  paper, 
falsification  of  which  might  be  recognized,  notwithstanding  all 
d  Avaray  s  dexterity,  and  all  the  ink  which  he  had  plentifully 
spilt  at  the  back,  as  well  where  the  erasures  were,  as  in  other  parts,, 
to  create  the  less  suspicion.  We  resolved  to  content  ourselves  with 
it  as  it  was,  hoping  it  would  excite  no  surprise  that  two  Englishmen, 
such  as  we  had  determined  to  appear,  should  have  supposed  a  pass¬ 
port  from  the  English  ambassador  to  be  sufficient ;  and  that  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities,  who  might  have  to  examine  it,  would  not  dis¬ 
cover  its  defects. 


W  e  next  considered  what  road  we  should  take ;  I  had  relin¬ 
quished  that  of  Orcliies  to  Madame:  that  oi  Valenciennes  I  de¬ 
clined  for  the  reasons  already  stated  ;  we  fixed  on  that  of  Mons,  by 
Soissons,  Laon,  and  Maubeuge,  from  the  following  motives; — 1st, 
this  line  of  road  was  not  much  frequented,  and  we  therefore  hoped 
it  would  be  the  more  easy  to  find  horses  ;  2dly,  as  far  as  Soissons 
it  might  be  thought  that  we  were  going  to  Rheims ;  and  from  thence 
to  Laon,  that  we  were  going  to  Givet;  which  circumstances 
might  mislead  our  pursuers  ; — 3dly,  The  fortified  towns,  in  the 
interior  of  which  the  post  is  fixed,  are  marked  in  the  book  of 
posts  in  a  particular  manner.  Now,  according  to  that  mark,  the 
post  is  in  Avesnes,  and  not  in  Maubeuge ;  and  we  calculated, 
that  according  to  the  time  of  our  departure,  we  should  pass  Avesnes 
before  the  gates  would  be  shut, and  should  not  reach  Maubeuge 
until  after  tne  shutting  of  the  gates  of  that  place  ;  that  we  should 
have  no  business  with  any  one  but  the  post -master  ;  and  should  thus 
avoid  the  frontier  towns,  of  which  the  weakness  of  our  passport  made 
us  somewhat  apprehensive.  1  •  ;  - 

In  the  evening  I  carried  home  my  performance  to  the  Tuileries  : 
I  asked  the  Queen  whether  she  thought  that  a  passport  from  the 
English  ambassador  would  be  sufficient.  She  assured  me  that  the 
King  himself  had  no  other  than  that  of  the  Russian  Minister,  which 
greatly  contributed  to  calm  my  apprehensions.  (T  must  certainly 
have  failed  to  make  myself  understood ;  for  tlie  passport  in  the 
name  of  the  baroness  de  Korff,  which  was,  indeed,  demanded  by 
Monsieur  de  Simolin,  had  in  reality  been  made  out  at  the  office  for 
foreign  affairs;  but  the  Queen  had  no  motive  to  deceive  me  :  and  I 
;  would  not  relate  this  circumstance,  had  I  not  promised  to  declare 
everything.) 

The  work  in  which  the  King  had  commanded  me  to  assist,  con¬ 
tained  only  the  first  part,  that  is  to  say,  the  defects  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  There  was  yet  wanting  the  summary  of  the  personal 
outrages'  which  tlie  King  had  suffered  since  the  opening  of  the 
states-geheral.  lie  commanded  me  to  write  this  summary, 
which  I  Carried  to  him  the  following  evening.  It  might  be  supposed, 
i  according  to  what  is  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  what  I 


am  now  stating,  that  the  declaration  of  the  20th  of  June  originated 
with  me.  Truth  requires  me  to  declare  that  I  only  corrected  it ;  that 


several  of  piy  corrections  were  not  adopted ;  that  the  whole  conclu¬ 
sion  of  it'wtis  added  after  the  end  of  my  task  ;  and  that  I  only  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  it,  such  as  it  appears,  at  Brussels. 

With  the  exception  of  this  work,  and  two  circumstances  which  I 
am  about  to  relate,  Sunday  was  a  nullity  to  me  :  but  it  was  not  so 
to  d'Avai'ay.  He  was  in  motion  throughout  the  day,  appeared  in 
public  only  for  a  moment  at  the  Luxembourg,  as  we  had  agreed 
the'preceding  day,  and  we  did  not  see  each  other  in  private.  This 
public  visit,  which  we  had  considered  necessary,  wa.s  very  inconve¬ 
nient  to  hiltt,  as  it  deprived  him  of  part  of  the  tittle  time  he  had  re¬ 
served  to  himself.  For  my  part,  it  wras  painful  to  me  to  leave  him 
undistinguished  in  the  crowd,  and  only  to  address  him  in  one  of 
those  unmeaning  sentences  which  Princes  are  obliged  to  use  when 
they  hold  their  Courts;  but  prudence  required  me  to  be  a 
Prince  for  that  moment ;  and  I  sincerely  promised  myself,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  it  should  be  the  last  time  I  would  be  so  to¬ 
wards  him.  .  . 

He  had  already  placed  a  partial  confidence  in  Sayer,  his 
English  servant,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  reposed  in  the 
saddler,  telling  him  that  he  was  to  set,  out  the  following  day 
for  his  regiment,  and  charging  him  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  nis 
relations,  or  in  his  house.  He  added,  that  having  endeavoured  to 
meet  with  a  travelling  companion,  he  had  been  •  fortunate  enough  to 
,  meet  with  one' who  was  a  pleasant  fellow ;  but  that  as  there  was  ge¬ 
nerally  more  respect  paid  to  foreigners  than  to  Frenchmen  at  the 
I  post-houses,  we  had  agreed  to  travel  as  Englishmen,  under  the 
1  names  of  Michael  and  David  Foster.  After  this  he  introduced  him 
to  Peronnet,  as  Perron,  valet  de  chambre  to  his  follow  . 

!  the  names  bf  .Michael  and  David  were  not  adopted  withobt  a  mo¬ 
tive:  my  linen  was  marked  with  an  M,  and  his  with  D  A  »  a 
he  conceived  that  in  case  it  should  be  examined,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  our  supposed  names  to  correspond  with  these 

"Twill  now  relate  the  circumstances  to  which  ^;a™h 
luded.  In  the  morning  of  this  same  day,  I 

dame’s  toilette ;  and  he  told  me  that  a  man  ladir  SooZy  worffi  ot 
one  of  those  journalists  who  dail}  deal  out  h  nf  t  heKimr  and 
poison  in  Paris,  bringing  him  a  plan  tor  the  ,  P  adopted 

— i  of  us,  ’.!l|  A^^mir/toinsert1  itin^his 


fra  E  •SkSTwri  jST  ssss.-sraS 

[promptly  enough  to  ask  Beauchene,  laugh  gi  falsehood  of  which 
pretended  plan.  He  gave  me  some  detads,  oft he  t  « 

I  was  so  certain,  that  I  clearly  percemd,  hat  eyen  t  W  J 


On  Monday  morning,  a  report  was  spread  that  the  Queen  had 
been  arrested  during  the  night,  as  she  was  escaping  in  a  fiacre  with 
my  sister :  at  first  I  took  no  notice  of  this  rumour,  but  on  reflection, 

I  perceived  two  tilings  in  it,  which  agreed  with  what  Beauchene  had 
told  me:  the  first  was,  that  our  gaolers  were  alarmed  ;  the 
second,  that  their  apprehensions  were  vague:  hence  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  were  yet  in  time  to  make  our  escape,  but  that 
the  moment  was  well  chosen,  and  that  if  we  sliould  Suffer  St  to  elapse 
it  would  never  return.  I  was  soon  afterwards  alarmed  by 
another  circumstance.  As  Madame  de  Sourdis  was  coming  to  Ma¬ 
dame,  to  attend  her  to  mass,  she  was  refused  entrance  at  the  little 
Luxembourg ;  but  1  soon  found  it  was  a  blunder  of  the  porter.  This 
tranquillized  and  I  waited  for  d’Avaray  t;o  obtain  the  explana- 
tion  of  his  note.  In  the  mean  time  1  considered  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  blacken  my  eye-brows  a  little,  tlie  better  to  disguise  my 
face,  and  I  therefore  put  a  cork  into  my  pocket,  at  dinner,  for  this 

purpose.  ■  ■  ■  .  ,  T 

D’Avarav  made  me  wait  for  him  until  near  seven  o  clock,  and  l 
confess  that  the  time  seemed  long  to  me ;  for,  besides  the  anxiety  I 
felt  on  his  account  whenever  I  was  separated  fromthim,  and  the 
final  arrangements  which  we  still  had  to  make,  he  was  the  only  be¬ 
ing  to  whom  I  could  speak  on  the  subject  which  engrossed  all  mY 
thoughts.  H  e  explained  to  me  what  was  meant  by  the  bolt,  of  which 
he  had  complained,  by  telling  me  that  Peronnet,  to  whom  he  had  in¬ 
trusted  the  key  of, the  little  apartment,  bad  carried  all  my  travelling 
clothes  thither,  but  had  been  unable  to  get  in,  and  had  thought  that 
there  must  be  a  bolt  inside.  We  instantly  went  to  the  spot,  and 
finding  the  bundle,  saw  that  Peronnet  must  have  entered ; 
we  next  tried  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  satisfied  ourselves 
tliat  it  turned  freely.  ’  We  then  examined  the  contents  of  the 
bundle,  which  we  found  very  complete.  I  tried  on  the  boots,  which 
fitted  me  well ;  and  we  placed  every  thing  In  order  in  the  pi  ace 
I  had  resolved  to  dress  in.  D’Avarav  promised  to  be  with  meat 
eleven  precisely  ;  we  embraced  with  hearty  good  will,  and  separated 
to  meet  no  more  until  the  moment  of  commencing  the  execution  of 


our  scheme.  I  To  be  continued./} 

In  d’Avaray’s  arrangements,  there  are  innumerable  particulars 


the  morning, 

complained  of  a  bolt  I  had  put  up.  apartment  wind; 

certain  that  there  was  none  at  the  door  of  i  >  *'  scertajji  the  factyand 
adjoins  the  great  Luxembourg  :  I  hartwedt  ^  ,ee  d’Avaray 


which  are  well  known  to  him  alone,  because  he  alone  performed  the 
whole;  I  leave  them  to  be  related  by  himself, certain  that  his  account 
will  be. strictly  correct  in  this  point,  my  object  being  only  to  declare 
what  I  myself  did  or  saw,  and  above  all  to  prevent  nis  failing  to  do 
him'self  justice  in  essential  points. 

As  d’Avaray  left  my  apartments,  he  was  accosted  by  a  man,  who, 

I  think,  according  to  the  description  he  gave  me,  must  have  been 
Desportes,  usher  of  my  closet,  who  told  him  that  he  had  something 
pressing  and  important  to  say  to  him.  He  took  him  into  the  corri¬ 
dor  leading  from  the  little  to  the  great  Luxembourg,  where  this 
man,  after  a  long  preamble  about  his  attachment  to.  the  King  and 
me,  informed  him  that  one  of  his  friends,  aperson  highly  deserving  of 
'credit,  had  told  him  in  confidence,  that  he  had  been  applied  to,  to 
lend  money  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  whole  Royal  Family, 
which  was  to  take  place  that  very  night ;  that  he  thought  it  his  duty 
m  give  him  this  information,  anu  entreated  him  to  return  immedi- 
ately,'and  communicate  it  to  me  likewise.  D’Avaray  was  not  put  off 
his  guard  ;  he  told  him  that  this  must  be  one  of  the  thousand-and- 
one  schemes  of  flight  and  counter-revolution  with  which  the  public 
had  been  amused  for  the  last  twelvemonth  ;  but  the  other  persisted, 
and  d’Avaray  could  not  get  rid  of  him, until  he  promised  to  mention 
the  subject  to  me  in  the  evening,  at  my  coucher,  or  the  following 
day  at  latest.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  the  matter  serious  enough 
to  be  imparted  to  me ;  he  went  in  again  through  my  litttle  apart- 
ment,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  closet,  but  in  vain ;  I  had 
already  set  out  for  the  Tuileries.  He  then  considered,  whether  it 
would  not  be  best  to  proceed  thither,  and  to  inquire  either  for  the 
Queen’s  first  femme  de  eftambre  or  for  me,  in  order  to  inform  the 
Queen  or  myself  of  what  he  had  just  heard ;  but  he  reflected  that 
that  would  be  thought  a  remarkable  circumstance,  particularly  as  he 
had  long  abstained  from  appearing  in  public,  in  order  to  avoid  ques- 1 
tions ;  and  his  being  seen  at  the  Tuileries  would  excite  surprise;  be¬ 
sides,  things  had  gone  so  far,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  recede. 
All  these  circumstances  induced  hint  to  keep  the  information  to  him¬ 
self,  and  not  even  to  mention  it  to  me  until  we  were  in  safety;  com¬ 
mitting  the  success  of  our  scheme  to  the  care  of  Providence. 

I  was  the  more  impatient  to  reach  the  Tuileries,  as  I  knew 
my  sister  would,  at  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day, 
be  informed  of  the  secret  which  I  had,  with  much  regret, 
kept  from  her  so  long.  I  found  her  calm,  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God,  content,  but  without  evincing  any  burst  of  joy  ; 
in  short,  as  cool  as  if  she  had  been  acquainted  witn  the  plan  for  a 
twelvemonth.  We  embraced  very  tenderly ;  after  which  she  said, 

“  Brother,  you  are  religious ;  allow  me  to  give  you  an  image,  it 
cannot  but  bring  you  good  fortune.”  I  accepted  it,  as.  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  gratitude.  We  conversed  some 
time  on  the  grand  enterprise ;  and  without  being  prejudiced  by  my 
tender  affection  for  her,  I  must  say  it  is  impossible  to  reason  with 
more  coolness  and  sense  than  she  did;  I  could  not  but  admire  her.  I 
went  dovrii  to  the  Queen’s  apartments,  and  waited  some  time  for 
her,  because  ?’. e’was  closeted  with  the  three  body-guards,  who  gave 
both  her  alid  the  King  the  last  and  lamentable  proofs  of  their  zeal  ; 
at  length  she  appe<..ed  ;  I  ran,  JO  jembrace  her ;  “  Do  not  excite  my 
feelings,”  said  she  ;  “  I  do  iib£  wish  it  to  be  observed  that  1  have 
been  weeping.”  We  supped  and  remained  together  till  eleven 
■o’clock.  When  the  moment  of  separation  arrived,  the  King,  who 
had  not  previously  informed  we  whither  he  was  going,  called  me,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  meant  to  go  to  Montmedy,  and  positively  command¬ 
ed  me  to  go  to  Longwy,  through  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  At  J 
length,  we  embraced  with  great  tenderness,  and  separated,  in  the 
firm  persuasion,  at  least  on  my  part,  that  in  less  than  four  days  we 
should  All  meet  again  in  safety. 

It  was  not  11  o’clock  when  Heft  the  Tuileries,  and  I  was  glad  of 
it,  because  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  Duke  de  Levis,  who  usually  at¬ 
tended  me  home  in  the  evening,  would  not  have  arrived,  which  I 
wished  for  two  reasons — first,  because  I  did  not  care  to  have  ques-  j 
tions  put  to  me  which,  however  indirect,  might  have  embarrassed  | 
me ;  and  2dly,  because  I  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  for  a  long 
time  previously  to  going  to  bed,  and  was  fearful,  if  I  should  retire 
immediately,  as  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do,  tliat  1  should  excite 
some  suspicion  in  his  mind.  My  hopes  were  not  fulfilled ;  he  even 
showed  a  degree  of  assiduity  with  which  1  would  readily  have  dis-  j 
pensed.  I  suppressed  mv  vexation,  however,  and  conversed  calmly 
with  him  the  whole  of  the  way.  When  I  got  home,  I  began  to  un¬ 
dress,  at  which  he  seemed  surprised ;  I  told  him  I  had  slept  very  ill 
the  preceding  night,  and  that  I  wished  to  indemnify  myself  for  the 
xest  I  had  lost.  He  was  satisfied  with  this  reason  ;  I  finished  un¬ 
dressing,  and  went  to  bed. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  my  first 
yalet-de-chambre  always  slept  in  my  room,  which  seemed  to  be  an 
impediment  to  ray  departure,  unless  I  were  to  admit  him  to  my 
confidence.  But  I  had  satisfied  myself,  by  an  experiment  made  two 
days  before,  that  I  had  much  more  than  sufficient  time  to  rise,  light 
a  taper,  and  pass  into  my  closet,  before  he  could  undress  and  return 
into  my.  chamber. 

Scarce  had  he  left  the  room,  when  I  got  up,  closed  the  curtains  of 
ray  bed  again,  and  having  taken  the  few  articles  which  I  wished  to 
carry  with  me,  entered  my  closet,  the  door  of  which  I  shut  behind 
me ;  and  thenceforth,  whether  by  a  presentiment  or  through  a  just 
confidence  in  d’Avaray,  I  considered  myself  out  of  the  kingdom.  I 
put  in  the  pockets  of  my  robc-de-chambre,  three  hundred  louis, 
‘which  I  intended  to  take,  and  entered  the  little  apartment  where 
■d’Avaray  was  waiting  for  me,  after  having  been  greatly  alarmed — for_ 
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as  he  came  in,  the  key  had  refused  to  turn  in  the  lock.  A  thousand 
ideas,  each  worse  than  the  preceding,  had  passed  through  his  mind. 

At  length  he  tried  to  turn  the  key  inwards,  which  was  precise) ly  the 
way  of  the  lock.  When  dressed,  by  his  assistance,  I  recollected  that 
I  had  left  my  cane  and  a  second  snuff-box,  which  I  also  wished  to 
carry  with  me.  I  was  for  returning  to  fetch  them.  “  No  rashness  !” 
said  he.  I  persisted  no  longer.  The  dress  fitted  me  very  well,  but 
the  wig  was  a  little  too  tight.  However,  as  it  would  go  on^and  as  I 
had  determined  upon  every  occasion  of  consequence  to  keep  a  great 
round  hat  decorated  with  a  broad  tri-coloured  cockade,  on  my  head, 
this  inconvenience  did  not  give  us  much  concern.  As  we  trussed  the 
little  apartment,  d’Avaray  said  that  there  was  a  glass  coach  similar 
to  ours, in  the  court  of  the  great  Luxembourg,  which  caused  him  some 
anxiety.  I  tranquillized  him  by telling  him  it  was  for  Madame.  When 
we  were  on  the  staircase,  hedesired  me  to  wait  while  he  went  to  see  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  still  there.  Finding  it  was  gone,  he  returned  to  me,  saying 
in  English,  “  Come  along  with  me."  “  I  am  ready  ,”  I  answered,  in 
the  same  language,  and  we  got  into  the  coach,  which  was 
a  vis-a-vis.  In  getting  in,  I .  chanced  to  seat  myself  in  front. 

“  What !”  said  he,  “  compliments  ?”  “  Faith,”  replied  I,  “  here 
1  am.”  He  did  not  urge  the  matter ;  and  having  ordered  the  coach¬ 
man  to  drive  to  the  Pont-Neuf,  we  thus  left  the  Luxembourg.  My 
joy  at  finding  I  had  escaped  from  my  gaolers,  which  d’Avaray  most 
sincerely  shared,  made  us  extremely  cheerful.  Accordingly,  our  first 
impulse,  after  passing  the  gate,  was  to  sing  a  couplet  of  the  parody 
en  Penelope: — 

.  .  Ca  va  bien, 

“  Ca  prend  bien  ; 

“  Ils  ne  se  doutent  de  rien.”* 

We  met  several  people,  and  a  patrol  of  the  national  guard.  No  one 
attempted  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  person  in  the  coach. 
Near  the  Porit-Neuf,  d’Avaray  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the 
Quatre-Nations ;  we  met  our  carriage,  which  was  waiting  for  us, 
between  the  Monnaie  and  the  Quatre-Nations,  in  the  little  street 
which  forms  the  angles  of  those  two  buildings.  The  coachman,  who  had 
already  set  d’Avaray  down  there  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
thought  we  were  going  to  the  same  place,  and  was  about  to  stop, 
but  d’Avaray  told  him  to  stop  oppssite  the  College,  where  we 
alighted.  The  coachman  asked  if  we  were  satisfied  ?  u  Quite  so,” 
replied  d’Avaray ;  “  I  shall  probably  employ  you  again,  the  day 
after  -to-morrow.”  We  now  followed  our  travelling  carriage  on 
foot ;  d’Avaray  recommending  me  to  take  care  to  walk  in  a  loung¬ 
ing  manner.  At  length  we  reached  it ;  I  got  in  first,  Sayer  next, 
and  lastly  d’Avaray.  Perronnet  mounted  on  horseback  ;  we  gave 
orders,  in  the  English  accent,  to  drive  to  Bouget ;  and  so  we  started. 
When  we  reached  Pont-Neuf,  we  were  passed  by  two  post-coaches, 
at  which  d’Avaray  began  to  be  uneasy ;  when,  after  we  had 
changed  our  course  to  avoid  them,  they  again  passed  us  at  St. 
Martin’s  Gate,  and  he  found  they  were  taking  the  same  road  as  our¬ 
selves:  he  no  longer  doubted  but  it  was  some  one  of  my  family,  and 
lie  was  inwardly  railing  at  Princes  who,  for  want  of  mutual  commu¬ 
nication,  spoil  the  best  arrangements  in  the  world ;  for  he  naturally 
concluded  that  if  we  should  thus  continue  to  go  on  close  together, 
we  should  not  only  prevent  each  other  from  obtaining  horses,  but 
excite  suspicion,  and  infallibly  get  arrested.  I  did  not  share  his 
anxiety,  because  I  well  knew  that  it  was  Madame,  and  that  when 
onee  past  Bourget,  we  had  nothing  more  to  apprehend; 
but  I  could  not  explain  myself  before  a  man  who  was 
not  in  our  secret.  Fortunately,  d’Avaray  only  spoke  of 
the  probable  want  of  horses,  and  I  represented  to  him  that  we  must 
be  singularly  unlucky  if  these  coaches  were  going  precisely  to  Sois- 
sons,  as  the  road  on  which  we  were  travelling  led  also  to  Flanders, 
Metz, and  Nancy.  When  we  had  crossed  the  Chalons  road, his  anxiety 
and  impatience  increased  :  I  then  thought  it  best  to  speak  out  a  little, 
and  assuming  a  prophetic  tone,  I  positively  affirmed  that  these  two 
carriages  were  going  to  Douav.  This  calmed  him  a  little,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  chance  of  our  keeping  together  all  the  way  ;  but  being 
desirous  to  gain  time,  he  offered  the  postilion  six  francs  to  pass  the 
two  carriages  :  this  succeeded  for  a  moment,  but  thev  soon  re-passed 
us,  and  we  reached  Bourget  together.  D’Avaray  then  made  Sayer 
alight,  under  pretext  of  sending  him  to  see  who  were  in  those  car¬ 
riages  ;  and  when  we  were  alone,  I  explained  to  him  clearly  what  I 
had  previously  only  been  able  to  tell  him  in  ambiguous  terms,  which 
entirely  tranquillized  him.  Day  overtook  us  near  Nanteuil ;  Sayer 
then  mounted  on  horseback,  and  Peroiinet  took  his  place  in  the  car¬ 
riage  ;  he  took  from  his  pocket  my  diamonds,  which  he  had  brought 
away  with  him,  and  we  hid  them  between  the  back  of  the  coach 
and  the  lining,  which  we  fastened  up  again  over  them.  I  also  took 

the  cork,  mentioned  above, which  d’Avaray  had  taken  care  to  blacken, 
and  painted  my  eye-brows,  without  caricaturing,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  recognize  me :  and  I  took  the  additional 
precaution  of  pretending  to  sleep  at  every  post,  at  least  until  we  had 
reached  a  great  distance  from  Paris.  I  had  the  presumption  to  fore¬ 
tell,  on  our  leaving  each  post,  from  the  physiognomy  of  the  posti¬ 
lions,  whether  they  would  drive  well  or  ill,  and  I  actually  was  not 
once  mistaken.  W e  had  proceeded  wonderfully  well  as  far  as  V erte- 
feuille  ;  but  there  t  declared  we  should  go  on  very  ill  to  Soissons, 
and  I  was  not  deceived.  During  this  post  d’Avaray  talked  to  me  of 
his  intention  to  give  in  the  resignation  of  his  regiment.  I  did  not 
exactly  approve  of  it,  but  I  yielded  to  his  reasons :  he  then  told  me 
he  was  inclined  to  send  it  from  Soissons  to  M.  du  Portail.  I  ban¬ 
tered  him  on  the  choice  of  the  place,  asking  whether  he  thought  he 
should  have  more  time  there  than  at  the  other  posts ;  I  was  also  un¬ 
willing  that  he  should  address  it  to  M.  du  Portail,  knowing  that  the 
King  was  to  dismiss  all  his  ministers  on  his  departure ;  but  as  he  in¬ 
tended  to  date  it  the  18th  of  June,  I  had  nothing  to  say  against  it. 
In  the  mean  time  the  postilion  justified  but  too  well  the  augury  I 
Hhd  drawn  from  his  countenance,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  drive 
worse.  We  accordingly  concluded  that  he  must  certainly  be  presi- 
sidentof  the  Jacobin  club  of  Soissons.  But  although  I  jested  thus, 

I  was  really  alarmed  ;  I  had,  several  leagues  back,  discovered  that 
I  had  left  the  image  my  sister  ha'd  given  me,  at  Paris ;  and  although 
I  am  as  little  of  a  higot  as  any  one,this  loss  really  vexed  me, and  gave 
me  much  more  uneasiness  than  the  loss  of  my  cane  and  snuff-box. 

When  we  reached  Soissons,  we  were  informed  that  one  of  the 
bands  of  the  left  forewheel  was  broken  ;  this  was  extremely  unfor¬ 
tunate,  but  we  soon  found  reason  for  still  greater  anxiety,  for  on 
further  examination  of  the  wheel,  we  discovered  that  the  felly  also 
was  broken.  D’Avaray  said  nothing,  but  I  plainly  saw  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  I,  who  was  no  less  alarmed,  also  endeavoured 
to  suppress  my  emotion.  It  should  seem  that  I  succeeded,  -for  he 
has  since  assured  me  that  the  confidence  he  observed  in  me  restored 
his  own.  It  was  proposed  to  us  to  have  a  new  felly  made  ;  we  asked 
how  much  time  this  operation  would  require,  and  we  were  told  it 
would  occupy  near  two  hours  and  a  half.  Little  acquainted  with 
wheelwright’s  work,  and  consequently  with  the  other  resources 
which  we  might  adopt,  I  regarded  this  loss  of  time  with  great  pain, 
and  the  more  so,  because,  as  it  was  then  half-past  eight,  our  flight 
must  have  been  known  at  Paris,  and  we  should  have  lost  by  every 
moment’s  delay,  part  of  the  ground  we  had  gained  during  the  night. 
But  d’Avaray,  who  had,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  recovered  his 
self-possession,  thought  of  another  expedient,  namely,  to  fasten  the 
felly  with  a  double  band  of  iron,  whiGh  plan  it  was  determined 
to  adopt.  Whilst  this  work  was  in  hand,  he  first  wrote  his 
letter  to  M.  du  Portail,  which  he  enclosed  in  another,  addressed 
"This  does  well,  this  takes;  thev  suspect  nothing  ~  ! 


the  smith.  Being  left  alone,  I  looked  into  his  portfolio. 
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he  had  forgotten  and  left  in  the  coach,  where  I  found,  with  equal  sur- ! 
prise  and  joy,  the  image  which  I  thought  I  had  left  at  Paris ;  but 
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what  greatly  increased  my  astonishment,  was  his  afterwards  assuring 
me,  that  on  opening  his  portfolio,  he  had  been  no  less  surprised  tnan 
myself  at  finding  it,  having  no  recollection  of  putting  it  there. .  “e 
postmaster  was  near  the  carriage,  with  whom,  justly  confiding  in  my 
English  accent,  I  conversed  for  some  time,  without  having  rea-  j 
son  to  fear,  from  any  gesture  or  motion  of  his,  that  he  had  the  least 
suspicion  who  I  was.  A  last  our  wheel  was  repaired,  and  we  were 
assured  that  it  would  still  run  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues.  This  was 
I  not  nearly  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  for  we  were  still  thirty-two 
leagues  from  Mdns  ;  but  we  trusted  a  little  to  our  good  fortune,  and 1 
did  not  give  way  to  much  anxiety.  But  before  I  proceed  farther,  I 
must  relate  a  danger  from  which  we  escaped  without  knowing  of  it,  i 
and  which  was  certainly  the  greatest  risk  we  ran. 

M.  de  Tourzel  had  left  Paris  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday  ;  and 
to  avoid  exciting  any  suspicion,  he  had  passed  two  days  at 
Haute  Fontaine,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne.  His  ser¬ 
vant,  who  was  not  much  inclined  to  leave  France,  took  it  into 
his  head,  when  intoxicated,  to  go  and  denounce  him  to  the  Jacobin 
Club  of  Attichy,  which  is  very  near  Haute-Prtntaine,  as  an  aristo- 
j  crat,  who  was  proceeding  to  a  foreign  country  to  effect  a  counter¬ 
revolution.  The  club  instantly  forwarded  instructions  to  all  the 
clubs  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  to  that  of  Soissons  in  particu¬ 
lar,  to  arrest  all  travellers.  The  chiefs  then  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  60  men  of  the  National  Guard,  and  went  to  Haute  Fontaine 
1  to  secure  M.  de  Tourzel ;  but  on  finding  that  he  was  a  young  man 
of  even  childish  appearance,  and  travelling  quietly  in  a  cabriolet, 

:  they  treated  the  servant’s  information  with  contempt,  and  allowed 
i  the  master  to  proceed.  They  must  also,  in  all  probability,  have 
given  counter-orders  to  the  neighbouring  clubs,  otherwise  we  must 
inevitably  have  been  arrested :  but,  notwithstanding  that,  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  correct  in  saying  this  was  the  greatest  risk  we  ran ;  and  had  I 
I  been  aware  of  it,  we  should  certainly  have  taken  a  different  road. 

The  post  of  Vaurains,  between  Soissons  find  Laon,  is  a  solitary! 
house,  where  there  is  absolutely  nobody  but  the  people  belonging  to , 
the  post,  who  were  all  occupied  with  their  horses.  This  seemed  to  [ 
me  such  a  fine  opportunity  for  alighting,  and  stretching  my  legs  a 
little,  that  I  instantly  offered  to  do  so,  but  d’Avaray  opposed  it  so 
firmly,  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  way.  I  then  proposed  to  breakfast; 
we  had  a  pie,  and  some  Bordeaux  wine ;  but.  we  had  forgotten  to 
bring  any  bread.  Whilst  we  were  eating  the  crust  with  the  pie, 
we  thought  of  Queen  Maria  Theresa*  who,  when  somebody  in  her 
presence  was  expressing  compassion  for  the  poor  who  had  no  bread, 
answered,  “  Good  God  !  why  don’t  they  eat  pie-crust  then  ?”  D’Ava¬ 
ray  then  hit  upon  one  of  the  best  expedients  in  the  world,  which 
was  to  take  Sayer  into  the  chaise  with  us  again,  and  to  send  Peron- 
net  forward  with  the  measure  of  our  felly,  to  get  a  new  one  made, 
in  case  the  iron  band  should  give  way,  in  order  to  avoid  a  similar 
danger  of  waiting  two  hours,  to  that  we  had  just  escaped.  Sayer  in¬ 
formed  us  by  the  way,  that  every  body  was  firmly  persuaded  we 
really  were  English ;  which  gave  us  great  pleasure.  He  added,  that 
he  was  every-where  told  we  were  going  to  Brussels.  Had  we  passed 
for  Frenchmen,  this  opinion  would  have  been  very  disagreeable  to 
us ;  but  our  being  taken  for  English  rendered  it  indifferent.  D’ Ava 
ray  seeing  him  inclined  to  converse,  led  him  to  speak  of  the  affairs 
of  the  time,  on  which  he  expressed  himself  very  freely,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  he  used  one  expression  which  has  struck  me 
forcibly  since,  which  was,  that  people  began  to  treat  the  King 
as  a  madman  ( fou)  ;  and  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
Sayer  speaks  bad  French,  and  that  the  English  word  fool,  which 
he  certainly  had  in  view,  signifies  something  very  different  from  fou 
in  French/  He  also  made  a  reflection,  which  I  noticed  as  just — 
namely,  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  in  reality  either  aris¬ 
tocrats  or  democrats,  since  the  man  who  has  but  sixpence  (this  was 
his  expression)  treats  him  who  posseses  a  shilling  as  an  aristocrat. 
In.  the  mean  time  Peronnet  had  reached  Laon  above  three  quarters 
i  of  an  hour  before  us ;  but  the  Cartwright  was  gone  to  the  town, 
and  was  not  returned  when  we  arrived.  We  had  our  wheel  care¬ 
fully  examined,  and  being  satisfied  that  it  was  in  good  condition,  con¬ 
tinued  our  journey,  and  thought  no  more  of  having  a  new  felly  made. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  worse  driven  than  we  were  from  Vaurains, 
and  particularly  between  Laon  and  La  Capelle.  I  began  to  fear  that 
1  we  should  not  reach  Avesnes  before  the  gates  would  be  shut ;  and  I 
was  thinking  of  going  by  way  of  Landrecv,  where  the  post-house 
is  out  of  the  town  :  it  would,  indeed,  have  lengthened  our  road  by 
four  leagues  ;  but  this  was  a  trifling  inconvenience,  compared  to  that 
of  stopping  altogether.  But  the  anxiety  I  felt  on  account  of  the 
slowness  of  the  postilions,  was  soon  absorbed  by  a  more  cruel  afflic¬ 
tion.  D’Avaray,  who  had  for  some  time  appeared  serious  and  taci¬ 
turn,  instead  of  gay  and  talkative,  as  he  had  previously  been  through¬ 
out  the  journey,  at  last  confessed  to  me,  between  Marie  and  Ver- 
vins,  that  he  was  spitting  blood  ;  and  I  saw  the  proof  of  it  but  too 
plainly  on  his  handkerchief,  which  I  took  from  him  by  a  sort  of  me¬ 
chanical  impulse,  the  moment  he  made  this  acknowledgment  to  me. 
Conceive,  then,  what  passed  in  my  mind :  I  could  not  doubt  but  that 
thementaland  bodily  fatigue  he  had  undergone,  in  preparing  for  our 
departure,  added  to  the  sleepless  night  he  had  justpassed,  and  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  the  journey,  had  brought  on  this  accident.  I  knew  that  when 
he  suffered  these  attacks  they  usually  lasted  several  days :  and  I  am 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  medicine  to  know  that  in  such  Cases  rest 
is  the  principal  and  most  indispensable  of  all  remedies.  God  is  my 
I  witness,  that  had  he  not  been  exposed,  in  case  of  arrest,  to  greater 
danger  than  myself,  nothingon  earth  should  haveinduced  me  to  go  a 
step  further;  but  I  was  but  too  certain  of  this  distressing  truth  :  thus 
I  looked  upon  myself,  in  every  view  of  the  subject,  as  the  assassin 
of  him  to  whom  1  was  attached  by  friendship  before  I  loved  him  from 
gratitude  ;  and  who  was,  at  that  very  moment,  giving  me  proofs  of 
his  faithful  and  courageous  friendship.  Notwithstanding  all  my  ef¬ 
forts  to  suppress  my  feelings,  the  state  of  my  mind  was  but  too  visi¬ 
ble  in  my  face.  He  perceived  it ;  and,  forgetting  his  own  sufferings, 
overcoming  the  agitation  which  invariably  attends  accidents  of  this 
nature,  he  exerted  himself  in  consoling  me — in  encouraging  me  with 
respect  to  himself— assuring  me  that  it  was  nothing — that  it  only  arose 
from  his  being  a  little  heated,  and  that  he  felt  that  it  was  going  off.  I 
no  longer  heard  what  he  said :  I  had  turned  towards  God,  and  prayed  to 
him  with  a  degree  of  ardour  which  I  certainly  should  never  have  felt  in 
praying  for  myself:  in  short,  I  dare  not  believe  that  my  prayers  were 
heard.  However,  the  spitting  of  blood  ceased,  and  did  not  retu  rn.  I  am 
unable  to  describe  the  sensations  that  I  felt  on  beholding  the  saliva  en¬ 
tirely  white  when  I  inspected  his  handkerchief,  and  I  continued  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  every  instant.  Such  details  as  these  will  undoubtedly  appear 
low,  and  even  disgusting,  to.  cold  and  callous  hearts,  but  it  is  not  for 
them  that  I  write,  and  those  endued  with  sensibility  will  consider 
the  matter  in  another  light. 

On  our  arrival  at  La  Capelle,  we  asked  the  Dost-mistress,  upon  her 
word  and  oath,  whether  we  should  arrive  at  Avesnes  before  the  gates 
were  shut.  She  gave  us  reason  to  believe  that  we  should  not  onlv 
enter  that  town,buteven  depart  from  it  the  same  evening — a  circum¬ 
stance  that  afforded  us  great  delight,  as  we  were  persuaded  that  it 
i  was  the  only  place  we  had  reason  to  dread.  I  shortly  after  wit¬ 
nessed  a  dispute  between  her  and  Perronet,  who  dismounted  at 
every  post  to  make  his  payments,  and  who  now  had  a  fresh  difficult v 
to  encounter.  We  travelled  with  three  horses,  for  which  we  gem’ 
rouslv  paid  thirty  sous.  The  post-mistress  insisted  (and  in  this  she 
was  right)  that  as  there  were  three  in  the  carriage,  we  ought  to  nav 
for  four  horses.  The  contrary  was  maintained  by  Perronet  butlhi 


rafSer  a  pleasant  circumstance  in  our  case,  to  hazard  our  livesTSj'itr 
sous,  for  that  is  all  the  difference  between  three  horses,  at  30  sous,  ! 
and  four  at  25.  D’Avaray  told  her,  that  she  treated  us  ill,  because  ■ 
we  were  strangers — “No,”  replied  she;  “  I  am  entitled,  if  such 
were  my  pleasure,  to  make  you  take  six  horses.”  “  Well,  then,” , 
replied  1,  (being  now  convinced,  by  the  frequent  bursts  of  laughter 
that  I  excited  among  the  postilions,  that  I  was  taken  for  a  real  Eng¬ 
lishman),  “  if  you  give  us  six  horses,  I  will  only  pay  for  five.” 
This  made  the  postmistress  laugh.  I  then  turned  to  Perron et,  and 
addressing  myself  very  seriously  to  him,  “  Monsieur  Perron,”  said 
I,  “  pay  whatever  Madame  demands.  It  shall  never  be  said  that 
MichaelFoster  held  any  dispute  with  a  lady  forthe  sake  of  interest.*” 
The  tone  with  which  I  uttered  this  sentiment,  the  gravity  of  my  as¬ 
pect,  my  gestures  and  accent,  and  a  thousand  other  little  points 
which  cannot  be  described,  made  the  scene  extremely  diverting  and 
comical,  but  I  resolutely  resisted  every  inclination  to  laughter.  We 
then  inquired,  what  regiment  was  in  garrison  at  Avesnes ;  and  were 
informed  that  it  was  the  regiment  of  Vintimille.  This  intelligence 
was  displeasing  to  d’Avaray,  who  happened  unfortunately  to  have 
given  an  entertainment  to  the  officers  of  that  regiment  two  years  be- 

i  forei  hut  we  agreed  that  he  should  sit  as  far  back  as  he  could  in  the : 
f  carriage,  and  we  thensetout.  As  we  proceeded,  the  sun,  which  had  not 
i  beroreappeared  duringthe  whole  day, now  displayed  himself  so  power- 
I v  a.s  t0  inc'uce  Die  to  draw  up  the  blind  in  my  defence.  This 
I  httle  circumstance  may  appear  trifling,  but  it  will  be  seen  how  im¬ 
portant  it  afterwards  proved. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Avesnes,  we  were  asked  for  ou 
names,  in  the  usual  form  ;  and  whether  we  were  going  to  make  any 
stay.  We  replied,  that  we  were  two  Englishmen,  and  that  we 
wished  to  proceed  on  our  journt1  without  delay.  W e  presented  our 
passports,  which  they  scarcely  looked  at,  and  made  our  way  to  the 
post-house.  But  Sayer,  who  felt  much  fatigued,  and  whom  every 
one  around  him  endeavoured  to  persuade  (particularly  an  English¬ 
man,  who  happened  to  be  present)  that  it  was  madness  to  go  fur¬ 
ther,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  reach  Maubeuge,  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  convinced  by  their  advice,  and  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
order  post-horses.  We  did  not,  however,  fail  to  call  for  them,  and 
while  we  were  left  between  the  post-house  and  a  coffee-house  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  military,  we  were  detained  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  exposed  to  the  view  of  a  number  of  officers.  Happily  the  blind 
which  I  alluded  to  above,  secured  us  on  the  side  of  the  coffee-house, . 
while  the  officers  had  the  politeness  to  repulse  the  towns-people,  who 
seemed  inclined  to  peep  into  Our  coach.  But  I  felt  deeply  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  d’Avaray,  whose  feelings  were  divided  between  the  dangers 
i  of  our  present  position,  and  his  resentment  against  Sayer, 

I  who  had  led  us  into  this  awkward  predicament.  I  used  my  utmost 
efforts  to  appease  him,  in  which  I  ultimately  succeeded,  arid  at  last 
we  set  out;  and  finding  ourselves  quite  clear  of  the  town,  we  chanted 
victory  in  the  joy  of  our  hearts. 

The  postilion  who  drove  us  was  going  on  at  a  good  round  pace, 
and  seemed  to  be  what  we  might  call  a  very  brisk  and  pleasant  fel¬ 
low,  that  was  not  easily  terrified.  We  observed,  however,  and 
with  some  degree  of  pain,  that  he  frequently  looked  behind  him,  and 
seemed  to  discover  some  apprehension.  'At  last  he  made  a  halt,  and 
asked  us  whither  wp  wished  him  to  conduct  us.  “  To  the  post- 
house,”  cried  Very  well/’  said  he,  “but  the  post-house  is  a 
miserable  inn, — but  I  will  take  you  to  the  Grand  Ccrf,  where  you 
will  be  well  treated.”  “  Good  treatment,”  replied  I,  “  is  not  the 
question  at  present.  We  do  not  wish  to  sleep  at  Maubeuge.” 
“  Where,  then,  do  you  wish  to  go  ?”  cried  he.  “  To  Mons,”  said 
I.  “To  Mons!”  repeated  he,  with  a  laugh;  “you  will  not  get 
there  to-day.”  “  Why  not  ?”  replied  I,  in  my  turn.  “  Because,” 
replied  he,  “there  is  every  chance  that  they  will  not  open  the  gates 
to  let  us  in  ;  but  if  they  do,  they  will  certainly  not  open  them  again 
to  let  us  out”  What  is  it  to  us  ?”  said  I,  “  whether  the  gates 
are  open  or  shut,  since  the  post-house  is  not  at  Maubeuge?” 
“  It  has  been  fixed  there  these  six  months,”  replied  he.  “  How  !” 
said  I,  “  is  there  not  a  road  that  turns  from  the  town  ?” 
“  Certainly,”  replied  he.  “  Well,  my  worthy  friend,”  added  I,  “  as 
we  are  in  apurry,  and  our  horses  are  good,  could  you  not  turn  aside ! 
from  the  to^n,  and  double  the  post  ?  We  will  pay  you  well.” 
“  Not  I,”  cried  he;  “  I  would  not  do  such  a  tiling  for  all  the  world.” 

.  From  these  words  I  immediately  conceived  an  idea  of  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  our  situation,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  hope,  I  only  thought 
of  resignation  to,  the  fate  of  which  I  had  a  clear  foresight  My  own 
sacrifice  was  not  painful,  but  the  ruin  of  d’Avaray  engrossed  all  my 
feelings.  He,  however,  never  lost  his  firmness,  and  being  always 
calm  in  the  midst  of  danger,  addressed  the  postilion  in  bad  French, 
but  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  which  I  am  unable  to  imitate ;  and 
gave  him  to  understand  that  we  were  extremely  anxious  to  reach  j 
Mons,  as  he  had  left  his  sister,  who  was  also  my  cousin,  (a  charm¬ 
ing  young  woman,  equally  dear  to  us  both),  very  ill  at  Soissons ; 
that  the  only  physician  in  whom  she  had  any  confidence  lived  at 
Mons ;  that  if  we  delayed  a  moment  to  procure  his  assistance,  his 
sister  would  expire, and  we  should  be  both  wretched  for  the  remainder 
of  our  lives  ;  and  that  if  he  passed  us  through,  he  would  give  him  a 
guinea ;  perhaps  two  or  three. 

This  speech,  with  the  additional  recommendation  of  the  three 
guineas,  produced  a  miraculous  effect  on  the  postilion.  He  re¬ 
flected  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  “  Well,  I’ll  contrive  to  pass 
you.”  Yet  presently  afterwards  he  recommended  to  us  not  to  enter 
Maubeuge,  but  to  have  the  horses  brought  out.  We  expressed  our 
apprehensions  of  the  difficulty  of  that  proceeding ;  but  he  assured  us 
\that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  road  through  the  suburbs,  and 
,  would  procure  himself  a  guide.  We  then  replaced  Sayer  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  making  Peronnet  mount  on  horseback,  and  charging  him 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  postilion,  we  proceeded  on 


our  journey. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  suburbs,  the  postilion  stopped,  and 
going  into  a  cabaret  to  refresh  himself,  inquired  for  a  guide.  There 
were  some  females  present,  whose  sympathy  he  excited  by  the  tragi¬ 
cal  and  interesting  narrative  he  had  been  told,  but  they  assured  him 
that  he  could  not  pass  on.  “  Why  not  ?”  said  he;  “  is  not  the 
bridge  Pont  rouge  in  existence  ?”  “  Certainly,”  replied  one  of  the 
females;  “  but  the  works  of  the  new  Sambre  are  now  going  on: 
there  are  300  workmen  engaged  in  them,  and  there  are  deep  trenches 
which  you  cannot  cross.”  “  Only  give  me  a  guide,  and  I  require  no 
further  assistance.”  The  woman  who  had  spoken  last  then  went  m 
search  of  her  brother,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  workmen.  He 
offered  to  conduct  us  to  the  trenches ;  but  lie  repeated  what  his  sister 
had  asserted  about  the  impossibility  of  passing  them.  If  the 
devil  stood  in  my  way,”  exclaimed  the  postilion,  1  would  pass- 
take  a  lantern,  and  lead  the  way  before  me.”  This  conversation,  it 
iiiay  be  presumed,  afforded  us  no  entertainment ;  but  the  resolution 
^Manifested  by  the  postilion  contributed  to  inspire  us  with  con fi- 
dence.  We  now  proceeded  across  the  fields,  within  a  hundred  paces 
of  the  ramparts  of  a  fortified  town,  with  nearly  a  ce-rtaintv  of  being 
!  stopped  in  our  progress,  if  there  was  a  sentinel  that  should  see  our 
I  ldntern,  and  know  what  his  own  duty  was.  We  would  gladly  have 
I  consented  to  have  been  fired  at  with  grape-shot  from  the  batte Ties, 
on  condition  that  no  one  should  come  out  of  the  town  alter  us. 

I  When  we  reached  the  trench,  I  wished  to  cross  it  on  foot,  but  the 
postilion  would  not  consent  He  got  d6wn  to  rcconno'tre  the  pas- 
sac-e  and  finding  a  spot  which  was  rather  deep,  but  not  wide,  he  re 
5S  his  horse,  and  brought  u,  over  with  the  utmost  tetteng 
and  address.  Our  guide  then  conducted  us  through  the  nelds,  a  d 

quitted  us  only  when  we  reached  the  high  road ;  we  then  pr  c 

*  Afttrn  cvirrV  PV)  Viv  the  English  on  the  continent 


("towards  Mons,' with' Vn  absolute  certainty  or  reaching  if  without' " 
further -obstacle. 

Before  I  gave  myself  up  to  joy  and  exultation,  I  poured  dht  | 
my  acknowledgments  to  God  for  my  happy  escape,  and  wished 
to  congratulate  d’Avaray  on  our  good  fortune :  as,  however,  we 
were  not  yet  out  of  France,  he  endeavoured  to  check  my  trans- 1 
ports,  particularly  as  Sayer  did  not  yet  know  who  I  was.  But 
he  was  immersed  in  a  deep  sleep,  reclining  on  my  shoulder,  and 
d’Avaray  was  too  well  pleased  to  forbear  sharing  in  my  satisfaction. 

I  began  by  seizing  on  the  cursed  tri-coloured  cockade/  and  apostro- 
;  phisrng  it  in  the  following  verse  of  Armida — 

“Vain  ornament  of  ignoble  ease,” 

I  tore  it  from  my  hat,  and  requested  d’Avaray  to  preserve  it  carefully, 
as  Christopher  Columbus  preserved  Iris  chains.  We  then  discussed 
the  point  how  we  should  act  on  arriving  at  Mons,  which  we  imagined 
to  be  a  fortified  place,  and  expected  to  find  the  gates  closed  before 
;  our  arrival.  We  determined  on  halting  in  the  suburbs,  in  hopes  of 
finding  beds ;  and  if  we  could  not:  procure  lodgings,  it  was  resolved 
that  I  should  write  to  the  commandant  in  my  own  name, and  request 
the  *gate  to  be  opened.  We  calculated  on  the  possibility  of  being  ac¬ 
commodated  with  only  one  bed,  and  I  told  d’Avaray,  that  in  that 
case  he  should  occupy  it,  and  1  would  pass  the  night  in  my  arm  chair. 
But  he  declared  positively  that  he  would  not  consent,  and  would  pre¬ 
fer  having  a  mattress  by  my  bed-side  on  the  floor.  I  insisted  on  his 
sharing  the  bed,  which  was  yet  in  idea,  and  as  every  thing  then  as¬ 
sumed  the  aspect  of  gaiety  in  my  imagination,  I  parodied  the  verses 
of  Hippolytus  and  Aricia,  beginning  with— 

‘J  Under  the  standards  of  Mars,” 

|  and  having  substituted  the  word  “  mattress”  for  “  misery,”  that 
1  improvement  threw  us  into  fits  of  laughter.  In  the  midst  of  these 
plans,  conjectures,  and  arguments,  the  recollections  of  our  journey, 
and  a  thousand  other  little  circumstances  that  appeared  interesting 
to  two  of  the  happiest  beings  in  the  world,  we  reached  the  village  of 
Bossu,  which  lies  within  a  quarter  of  a  leagfie  of  Mons.  Our 
|  postilion,  who  had  never  been  there  before,  took  it  for  the  suburbs, 

I  and  we  knocked  at  several  doors  without  being  able!  to  prevail  on  the 
inmates  to  open  even  one.  The  postilion  then  said  that  he  could  see 
the  cathedral  of  Mons,  but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  it  proved  to  be  a 
pigeon-house.  We  continued  to  advance,  however;  and  found  our¬ 
selves  actually  in  the  suburbs,  when  a  blacksmith,  whom  we  con¬ 
trived  to  rouse,  pointed  us  out  an  inn,  but  one  of  so  revolting  an 
appearance,  that  we  determined  to  use  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  to  the  commandant  of  Mons. 

I -then  got  out  of  my  carriage  for  tfie  first  time  during  twenty-four 
hours ;  we  knocked  at  the  door,  the  maid  appeared,  and  asked  what 
we  wanted  :  “Only  to  write  a  letter,”  replied  I ;  and  upon  hearing 
this,  she  immediately  shut  the  door  in  my  face.  But  the  postilion, 
who  longed  forsomerefreshment,  repeated  his  knocks  till  the  door  was 
opened, andatlast  weprocuredanentrance.  I hadgreatneed ofalittle 
rest,  especially  as  my  legs  had  become  entirely  stiff’,  so  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  could  walk.  My  first  care  on  alighting, 
whilst  my  companions  inquired  into  the  means  of  accommodation 
which  this  place  might  afford,  was  to  throw  myself  on  my  knees, 
to  return  thanks  to  God  in  a  more  suitable  posture  than  I  had 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  adopt.  Having  paid  this  sacred  tribute, 

I  performed  another  not  less  pleasingly  obligatory,  by  clasping  in 
my  arms  my  dear  friend  d’Avaray,  on  whom  I  was  now  enabled, 
for  the  first  time,  to  bestow,  without  fear  or  apprehension,  the  title 
of  my  saviour.  However,  we  soon  discovered  that  we  could  find 
neither  refreshment  nor  lodging  at  this  miserable  inn,  and  all  we 
could  obtain  was  a  little  beer  of  the  worst  description. 

We  then  formed  a  resolution  to  write  to  the  commandant,  when 
Peronnet  conveyed  the  letter,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  began  to 
converse  over  a  wretched  coal-fire  with  our  postilion,  who  boldly 
placed  himself  on  a  chair  beside  me.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  his  name, 
which  he  said  was  La  Jeunesse.  It  was  not  from  a  motive  of  mere 
curiosity,  on  my  part,  that  I  made  this  inquiry,  for  it  was  a  matter 
of  concern  to  me,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  name  of  a  man  who  had 
served  me  so  essentially  without  knowing  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
I  afterwards  asked  him  if  there  were  many  of  the  constitutional  clergy 
at  Avesnes,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  adherence  to  the  new  system. 
“  We  have  several  of  them  among  us,”  replied  he ;  “but  the  great 
majority  remain  firm  to  their  duty.  A  new  oath  has  also  been  in¬ 
vented  for  the  army,  which  only  sets  the  officer  and  soldier  by  the 
ears ;  but  God  knows  how  all  this  will  end  !”  D’Avaray  then  asked 
him  about  the  regiment  of  Vintimille — what  disposition  it  showed 
under  the  recent  changes  ?  “  That  regiment,”  repliedhe,  “  is  very 
quiet  and  peaceable ;  but  it  was  formerly  accustomed  to  exercise 
three  times  a  week — it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  it.  Now  it  parades  only 
once  a  week  ;  they  march  out  at  seven  o’clock,  and  return  at  eight ; 
and  you  hear  neither  right-face  nor  left-face  !  but  the  music  is  play¬ 
ing  all  the  time.”  I  then  questioned  him  about  Maubeuge — whether 
the  gates  of  that  place  were  closed,  and  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  to  have  them  opened — whether  to  the  commandant  or  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  ?  “  Ah  !  parbleu''  replied  he,  “  to  the  municipality  by 
all  means  !  they  have  now  gained  possession  of  every  thing.  But 
what  are  they  ?  A  set  of  despicable  miscreants.  Only  guess  who  it 
is  in  a  village  which  we  lately  passed  (he  then  mentioned  a  village, 
the  name  of  which  I  forget)  that  commands  the  nation,  with  two 
large  epaulettes — he  is  a  vinegar-merchant.”  While  amusing  us 
with  these  particulars,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  gave  full 
effect  to  his  narratives  by  the  tones  and  gestures  which  accompanied 


them,  fn  short,  by  his  conversation  he  made  ns  forget  the  fatigue 
and  hunger  which  distressed  us.  However,  when  Per  mnet  announced 
to  us  that  the  gates  were  opened  for  our  reception,  our  appetites 
induced  us  to  receive  the  intelligence  with  much  satisfaction.  La 
Jeunesse  then  told  us  that  the  best  inn  at  Mons  was  the  Couroiine- 
Imperiale.  whither  we  directed  him  to  conduct  us. 

On  aur  entry  into  the  town,  we  were  required  to  give  our  names 
and  descriptions.  D’Avaray,  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed, 
hesitated  for  a  while,  but  I  cut  the  matter  short  by  declaring  that  I 
was  Monsieur ,  the  King’s  brother ;  that  my  companion  was  the 
Count  d’Avaray,  and  that  we  wished  to  put  up  at  the  Couronnc-Im- 
pcriale.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  then  informed  us,  that  we' were 
expected  at  the  Femme  Sauvage, and  that  Madame  was  there  already. 
We  could  not  conceive  in  what  manner, as  she  travelled  by  ToUrnay, 
she  could  have  reached  Mons  :  however,  being  highly  pleased  with 
this  additional  instance  of  good  fortune,  we  gave  orders  to  drive  to 
the  Femme  Sauvage.  On  our  arrival  at  the  door,  we  met  the  land¬ 
lord,  who  repeated  to  us  the  intelligence  of  our  being  expected ;  but 
after  ascending  a  very  disagreeable  staircase,  we  met  a  servant 
holding  a  light  in  his  hand,  who,  after  examining  me  from 
head  to  foot,  told  me,  with  some  degree  of  confusion,  that 
I  was  not  the  person  they  expected.  The  chamber  door  was  open, 
and  a  female,  who  was  in  bed,  exclaimed,  “  It  is  not  he — do  not  let 
him  in.”  The  landlord  then  inspected  me  in  his  turn,  and  asked  me 
if  I  was  the  Count  de  Fersen  ?  “  No,  truly,”  replied  I ;  “  but  as 
the  lady  will  not  accommodate  us,  cannot  you  provide  us  with  ano¬ 
ther  apartment  ?”  A  cold  and  repulsive  monosyllable  of  denial 
was  his  only,  answer.  We  were,  as  naturally  might  be  expected, 
greatly  mortified  by  this  adventure,  which  at  first  promised  to  be 
highly  agreeable  and  flattering ;  and  going  down  stairs,  we  regained 
J  °nr  carriage,  and  proceeded  to  the  Couronnc  Imperiale ;  the  land- 
:  lord  of  that  inn  also  informed,  us,  that  he  had  no  room  to  give  us. 
This  unpleasant  accident  tended  to  increase  our  mortification,  when 
a  voice,  issuing  from  the  house,  uttered  these  words— “M.  d’Avaray, 
is  that  you  ?”  He  did, not  immediately  recognize  her,  but  soon  dis- 
|  covered  that  it  was  Madame  de  Balbi.  We  instantly  alighted,  and, 
entering  the  house.  Madame  de.  Raltsi  heiran  to  nrovide  some  supper 
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tor  us.  The  provisions  at  the  inn  were  wretched,  but  she  happily 
had  a  cold  fowl,  and  a  bottle  of  Vin  de  Bordeaux ,  with  whieli  we 
regaled  ourselves  much  to  our  satisfaction.  She  then  had  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  resign  her  bed  for  my  accommodation.  D’Avaray  occupied 
;  that  of  her  waiting-maid,  and  after  a  period  of  twenty  months  and 
upwards,  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  lay  down  tcrrest,  without  the  an- 
1  prehension  of  being  roused  from  my  slumbers  by  some  fresh  scene 
of  horror. 

I  slept  about  six  hours,  and  was  awakenedbyM.de  Id  Chatre,who 
happened  to  be  at  Mons,  and  whose  impatience  to  visit  me  induced 
him  to  break  in  on  my  night’s  repose.  Shortly  after  I  rose.  I  wit¬ 
nessed  the  arrival  of  the  Count  de  Fersen,  who  had  conducted  the 
King  "as  far  as  Bondi.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  complete  my 
happiness,  being  fully  persuaded,  as  I  really  was,  (for  I  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  plan  of 
escape),  that  if  the  King  was  once  clear  of  Paris,  he  had  no  further 
danger  to  encounter.  I  therefore  gave  way  to  my  exultation,  and 
embraced  M.  de  Fersen  with  great  cordiality  and  affection.  As  soon 
as  I  was  dressed,  I  received  the  visits  of  all  the  French  at  Mons, 
and  of  all  the  Austrian  officers  in  the  garrison.  I  was  much  flattered 
with  the  reception  that  I  met  with,  but  I  was  eager  to  proceed  on 
the  road  to  Namur.  I  could,  not,  however,  set  offbeforetwo  o’clock, 
because  the  wheelwright,  who  was  employed  to  mend  the  felly  of  the 
wiieel  that  gave  us  so  much  trouble  the  day  before,  happened  to 
break  the  next,  so  that,  in  order  to  proceed,  it  was  necessary  to  fasten 
it  with  a  cramp  of  iron,  and  we  started  from  Mons  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  that  we  entered  it.  I  made  inquiries  after  La  Jewiesse.  I  found 
that  he  had  been  paid  ten  louis  ;  that  he  was  struck  with  terror 
when  he  learned  who  it  was  that  he  drove,  but  the  sight  of  so  much 
gold  had  so  delighted  him,  that  he  took  himself  off  with  wonderful 
despatch,  giving  himself  no  further  concern  about  the  business.  I  af-  j 
ter  wards  discovered  that  he  extricated  himself  from  all  difficulty  by  de-  | 
daring  that  we  compelled  him  by  violence  to  conduct  us,  and  was  J 
much  pleased  to  find  that  he  suffered  no  inconvenience  on  accoun  t  of  the 
danger  which  he  incurred  in  our  service.  Our  journey  from  Mons  j 
to  Namur  furnishes  no  details  to  excite  or  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
public.  The  mutual  felicitations  of  two  friends,  one  of  whom  is  I 
justly  proud  of  having  saved  the  life  of  the  other,  while  the  other  j 
feels  his  happiness  more  exquisitely,  because  he  owes  it  to  his 
friend,  possess  little  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  how¬ 
ever  delightful  they  may  be  to  the  parties  themselves.  We  reached 
Namur  very  late  in  the  evening,  hungry  and  fatigued.  I  recollect 
that  the  supper,  which  we  had  at  the  Hotel  de  Hollander  Was  but  in¬ 
different,  though  we  found  it  excellent.  But  our  hearts  were  full : 
we  had  some  fine  flavoured  Rhenish,  and  we  did  ample  justice  to  it; 
and,  altogether,  I  never  emo’  ed  any  supper  in  my  life  so  highly  as 
that  at  Namur. 

In  the  morning  I  was  visited  by  general  de  Moitelle,  who  com¬ 
manded  at  Namur,  and  by  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  which  was 
much  more  numerous  than  that  of  Mons.  They  seemed  to  me  so 
pleased  to  have  me  amongst  them,  and  so  zealous  for  the  royal 
cause,  that  I  must  have  been  the  most  ungrateful  fif  mankind  had 
I  not  been  duly  sensible  of  their  demonstrations  of  attachment. 
It  gave  me  no  less  pleasure  to  witness  their  attentions  to  my 
friend,  d’Avaray,  and,  in  this  respect,  they  seemed  to  penetrate 
into  the  sentiments  of  my  heart,  and  to  judge  most  correctly,  that 
any  mark  of  respect  to  him  was  considered  by  me  as  paid  personally 
to  myself.  In  the  mean  time,  though  I  felt  no  uneasiness  about  the 
King,  I  was  surprised  at  receiving  no  news  from  Montmedy  ;  nor 
did  I  think  it  prudent  to  run  the  hazard  of  repairing  to  Longwy,  be- 
fore  I  knew  that  we  were  masters  of  that  district.  In  this  view,  I 
determined  on  requesting  General  de  Moitelle  to  send  an  estafette 
to  the  commandant  of  Luxembourg,  with  orders  to  report  whatever 
intelligence  he  might  collect,  from  any  quarter,  respecting  the  King, 
as  I  was  fully  determined,  if  I  did  not  hear  from  him,  to  push  on 
to  Luxembourg. 

Although  we  had  been  assured  that  we  should  meet  with  very  bad 
and  unpleasant  roads,  we  were,  during  the  first  stage,  inclined  to 
laugh  at  these  predictions.  We  found,  however,  after  a  short  pro¬ 
gress,  that  our  previous  information  was  correct.  The  iron  pins  that 
fastened  the  fore  part  of  our  carriage  were  insufficient  to  resist  the 
shocks  arising  from  the  roughness  of  the  road,  and  we  endeavoured 
to  secure  them  by  cords,  but  this  expedient  proved  fruitless,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  stop  at  a  place  called  Nattoye  to  have  new  ones 
made.  As  the  sun  shone  very  powerfully  on  the  spot  where  we  halt¬ 
ed,  I  proposed  to  d’Avaray  to  retire  under  the  shade,  and  we 
removed  towards  a  house,  in  front  of  which  was  a  wooden 
bench,  nearly  half  burnt,  a  circumstance  which  excited  our  surprise. 
A  woman  came  out  of  the  house,  and  asked  us  to  come  in,  and  take 
some  refreshment.  We  declined  her  offer,  but  we  accepted  the  loan 
of  some  chairs,  which  she  placed  before  the  door.  D’Avaray  then 
sent  Sayer  for  his  portfolio,  and  marked  with  ink  tire  notes  of-our 
journey,  which  he  had  written  with  a  pencil  before.  While  he  was 
thus  occupied,  two  females,  one  of  them  elderly  and  the  other 
younger,  came  up  to  the  bench.  The  young  one  took  her  seat  on  it, 
and  the  elderly  woman,  having  laid  down  a  heavy  load,  which  she 
was  carrying,  threw  herself  carelessly  on  the  ground,  and  seemed  to 
be  much  distressed.  We  asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  when  the 
mistress  of  the  inn  (for  the  house  happened  to  be  one)  told  us  that 
they  were  two  German  women,  from  Wurtzburg,  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  going  errands  for  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Namur. 
The  younger  looked  at  the  elder  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  ; 
we  could  not  understand  their  conversation,  butthe  word  “  Mamma,” 
pronounced  by  a  voice  as  sweet  as  a  flute,  penetrated  our  ears,  and 
vibrated  on  our  hearts.  We  prevailed  on  the  landlady  to  relieve 
her,  who  offered  her  some  beer,  but  she  requested  a  little  brandy. 
The  former  replied,  that  she  had  none,  and  that  the  wife  of 
the  blacksmith,  who  was  then  repairing  our  carriage,  could 
have  furnished  some,  but  that  she  was  at  church.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  some  of  the  boys  ofyhe  village  were  passing, 
and  she  despatched  one  of  them,  who  took  upon  himself,  very 
f  cheerfully,  the  office  of  procuring  some  brandy.  Whilst  we  were 
waiting  for  his  return,  we  expressed  our  surprise  td  the  landlady,  at 
her  having  no  brandy  in  her  house.  “  Alas  !  gentlemen,”  said  she, 
“  you  little  know  what  we  have  suffered  in  these  strange  times.  I 
myself  have  become  a  cripple,  and  I  will  inform  you  how  this  acci-  ] 
1  dent  befell  me.  During  the  retreat  of  the  troops,  the  soldiers  seized 
"very  thing  for  their  subsistence  ;  so  that  for  two  days  I  remained 
without  any  food.  I  was  quite  overcome  with  dpbility,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  retreaflff  fell  from  the  top  of  my  staircase  to  the 
gtound,  and  put  my  nip-bone  out  of  joint  The  patriots  came  on  the 
folio  whig  day :  my  husband  took  to  flight,  but,  feeble  and  hurt  as  1  , 
was,  I  was  unable  to  accompany  him.  The  soldiers,  enraged  at  our 
admitting  the  enemy  into  our  houses,  took  all  our  furniture,  and 
made  a  fire  with  it  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment.  They  even  1 
seemed  inclined  to  throw  me  into  the  flames.  They  afterwards  al¬ 
tered  their  plan,  and  breaking  my  crutches,  they  dragged  me  about 
the  house  and  crippled  me  as  you  see.”  As  she  uttered  these  words, 1 
she  made  me  lay  my  hand  on  her  hip,  and  I  perceived  that  the  bone 
was  completely  dislodged,  and  could  not  be  set  again.  At ! 
this,  moment,  the  boy  whom  she  Had  despatched  came  up 
with  a  glass  of’  brandy ;  it  was  handed  to  the  old  woman, 
who  drank  a  little,  and  then  gave  it  to  her  daughter  ;  the  latter  just 
wetted  her  lips,  and  returned  the  glass  to  her  mother.  We  wished 
to  give  the  boy  some  money,  but  the  landlady  said  she  had  given 
him  twelve  sous  ;  we  were  willing,  to  give  him  more,  but  he  took 
himself  off  so  expeditiously,  that  we  saw  him  no  more.  We  then 
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her  strength,  rose,  and  threw  herself  o 
kissed  our  hands  :  we  raised  her  t  af  \  j 
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T  \  ^  .  0  ler  breast,  began  to  pray  with  great  fervency. 

vers^abomTeV^ff  ^  landladJh  with  whom  we  continued  to  con- 
men discourse:  “Alas!  gentle- 
.  ’  .  ,  revo'utions  areterrible  things :  the  changesin  my 

Z  Jr  Z  me  a%mucl]as  th°se  in  France;  and  I  am  much 

1  i  dA  !  7iP0°tf?dr8  and  relati°ns.  I  was  born  at  From- 
?  the  neighbourhood  of  Givet:  I  use  all  my  endeavours  to 
induce  them  to  quit  that  place,  but  I  cannot  succeed.  This  adds  still 
wretchedness !  Ah!  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  of 
value  but  God,  our  King,  and  our  country.”  The  expressions  and 
behaviour  of  the  okl  woman  brought  tears  into  d’Avaray{s  eves ;  and! 
aw  li  a  miJ,ch  emotion  from  the  simple  narrative  of  thelandlady. 

VV  ell,  then,  said  I,  “my  good  woman,  since  these  are  your  senti¬ 
ments,  pray  to  God  for  the  King  : — his  life  is  now,  perhaps,  in  great 
danger  he  has  left  Pans.”  “  O  God  !”  cried  she,  what  do  you 
tell  me  .  \  es,  exclaimed  d’Avaray,  “  this  is  the  King’s  bro- 

ther  ;  who  escaped  at  the  same  time  with  his  Majesty.”  “  And  this,” 
crj®d  I,  “is  the  friend  who  has  saved  my  life.”  I  then  threw  my¬ 
self  into  his  arms — our  tears  mingled  together  ;  and  even  Sayer, who 
had  retired  into  -  - 1 - - — !  1  •  m’  "  - 
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paired.  I  gave  a  louis  to  the  old  woman:  she  wished  to  kiss  my 
hand  again,  but  I  embraced  her  :  and  we  set  off.  This  accident  had 
retarded  us  so  much,  that  we  could  not  now  hope  to  reach  Bastogne, 
where  we  calculated  on  passing  the  night.  We  therefore  resolved  to 
halt  at  Marche ;  and  we  sent  Sayer  forward  to  order  supper  at  the 
post-house,  which  the  post-master  of  Emptines,  who  seemed  to  be 
a  connoisseur  in  good  cneer,  had  recommended  to  us  as  an  excellent 
inn.  On  our  arriyal  in  the  town,  we  were  conducted  to  a  house  of 
respectable  appearance,  and  were  pleased  at  reaching  so  good  a  place 
of  entertainment,  but  we  soon  learned  that  we  were  under  the 
roof  of  an  old  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Llgne ,  who  wished  to  re¬ 
ceive  us,  because,  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the  post¬ 
master,  the  post-house  was  but  an  indifferent  place.  This  |was  an 
unpleasant  discovery  for  me,  as  I  have  no  high  opinion  of  enter¬ 
tainments  provided  by  friends.  I  cast  a  doleful  glance  on  d’Avaray, 
whose  countenance  appeared  lengthened  to  the  same  dimensions  as 
my  own.  Our  melancholy  increased,  when  our  host,  who  had  got 
oiit  of  bed  (at  nine  o’clock  at  night)  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had 
not  been  apprised  of  our  approach  two  hours  before,  as  he  could  have 
provided  us  with  some  pigeons,  a  la  crapttudine ,  but  his  pigeons  were 
in  the  pigeon-house,  and  his  pullets  were  all  alive.  He  nad,  how¬ 
ever,  sent  to  the  posthouse  for  a  leg  Of  mutton,  and  he  premised  to> 
furnish  us  with  chops,  a  salad,  and  fresh  eggs-.  We  thus  met  with 
short  commons,  and,  what  was  worse,  his  cook  came  back  in  a  rage- 
against  the  post-mistress,  who  refused,  as  she  said,  to  let  her  have 
the  leg  of  mutton.  Our  host  then  offered  us  some  veal  cutlets,  which 
we  were  obliged  to  accept.  We  were  rather  alarmed  on  the' score  of 
Wine,  when  chance  threw  in  our  way  an  invoice  of  a  cask  of  eld  Vest--' 
nay  wine  of  the  first  quality.  This  discovery  afforded  us  no  small 
pleasure.  We  turned  the  conversation  on  the  wine  that  he  usually 
drank,  which  he  assured  us  was  Vin  dcBaf,  but  as  the  last  vintage  had 
been  unfavourable,  he  had  ordered  some  Burgundy, which  had  come 
to  hand  a  fortnight  before,  but  which  he  was  advised  to  let  quietly  re¬ 
pose  in  the  cellar  fo"r  a  month.  At  this  moment  we  really  believed  our¬ 
selves  to  be  in  a  Spanish  inn,  and  we  were  repeating  between  ourselves 
that  Marche  en  Famine  was  a  very  proper  name  for  the  town.  But, 
to.  our  agreeable  surprise,  the  supper  proved  excellent,  and  31. 
Donne  (that  was  the  name  of  our  host)  was  very  good  company,  and 
had  the  kindness  to  broach  this  cask  of  Volnay,  Which  turned  out  to 
possess  a  very  superior  flavour.  On  the  following  day,  the  Duke 
de  Laval,  his  second  son,  and  several  yoithg  persons  of  quality, 
joined  us,  and  attended  our  levee.  M.  de  Falhcfaet,  a  gentleman  of 
Brittany,  offered  to  travel  before  me,  in  order  to  procure  intelli¬ 
gence  from  such  couriers  as  he  should  meet.  I  accepted  his  offer, 
and  we  set  out,  but  hardly  had  we  advanced  two  leagues’,  when  we 
saw  M.  de  Falhouet  returning  with  the  dismal  news  of  the  affair  at 
Varennes. 

I  might  here  terminate  my  narrative,  as  the  mission  of  my  dear 
d’Avaray  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the  character  which,  after  the  arrest 
of  the  King,  I  took  upon  myself,  seems  rather  to  belong'  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  general  history  than  to  a  private  narrative  like  the  present. 
However,  I  have  a  few  more  recollections  which  I  wish  to  introduce! 
on  this  occasion,  and  those  who  may  feel  interest  enough  in  the 
events  which  I  record  about  myself,  to  induce  them  to  peruse  the 
narrative  to  the  conclusion,  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  them  here. 
The  distress  and  anguish  with  which  the  late  intelligence  oppressed 
me,  may  be  easily  conceived ;  I  regretted  the  success  of  my  own  enter¬ 
prise.  I  even  felt  an  inclination  to  return  to  France,  to  submit  once 
more  to  my  captivity,  and  to  share  the  sorrows  of  my  unhappy  re¬ 
latives  ;  but  I  reflected  that,  without  being  able  to  serve  them,  I 
should  ruin,  not  only  myself,  but,  what  was  still  dearer  to  me,  ray- 
friend  and  saviour,  whom  nothing  could  induce  to  separate  himself 
from  me.  On  his  part,  as  if  sensible  of  my  secret  deliberations,  he 
declared  instantaneously,  that  if  I  was  bent  on  returning  to  I  ranee, 
he  conjured  me  to  feel  no  hesitation  on  his  account,  as  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  follow  me  to  any  quarter,  without  the  least  apprehension. 
This  new  proof  of  his  courageous  devotion  wOuld-  have  b’gen  suffi¬ 
cient  to  decide  my  conduct,  had  I  not  been  determined  already,  and. 
I  ordered  the  postilion  to  drive  us  back  to  Marchei  'On  the  ro.ad,  I . 
met  the  Duke  de  I  .aval,  whom  I  took  into  the  carriage.  Tears, 
which  in  the  first  instance  would  not  flow,  now  came  to  my  relief^ 
and  I  meditated  with  more  coolness  ori  the  mode  of  proceeding 
which  it  was  most  prudent  to  adopt,  in  the  new  career  which  lay 
before  me.  On  our  arrival  at  Marche,  we  were  j  dined  by  M.  oc 
Bouille’s  son,  who  acquainted  us  with  the  details  of  the  late  trans¬ 
action,  which  dissipated  all  our  hopes.  I  felt  inclined,  at  first,  to- 
take  up  my  residence  at  Brussels,  but  as  the  road  frotw  Marche  to- 
Namur,  which  is  the' shortest  way,  passes  very  near  the  frontiers, 
and  as  it  was  reported  that  some  acts  of  hostility  had  takers 
place,  we  discussed  the  point,  whether  we  might  not  pass  by  Liege, 
In  the  mean  time,  we  inspected  our  arms,  and  having  .found 
that  we  had  16  pistol  shot  to  fire,  a  sufficient  defence  against  a  sfnall 
party,  we  determined  on  returning  to  Namur  in  the  caravan  style.. 

I  only  took  the  precaution  to  send  forward  M.  de  Betizy,  one  of  the' 
young  gentlemen  whom  I  mentioned  above!,  with  a  message  to  Ge¬ 
neral  tie  Moitelle,  requesting  an  escort  of  Hulans.  My  young 
friend  exerted  himself  with  such  activity,  the  General  was  so  prompt 
in  his  good  will,  and  the  Hulans  so  zealous  in  our  cause,  that  they 
joined  us  at  three  leagues  from  Namur,  and  we  arrived  in  that  town 
;  without  any  other  accident  than  breaking  down  once  more,  through 
the  awkwardness  of  a  postilion.  . 

i  The  joy  that  I  experienced  on  my  arri  val  m  meeting  with  Madame 
was  imbittered  by  reflecting  on  the  state  of  the  rest  of  our  family, 
and  the  comparison  which  I  could  not  refrain  from  making  between 
their  condition  and  my  own.  Being  determined  on  joining  the 
I  Count  d’ Artois,  I  wrote  him  word  that  1  was  on  my  way  to  Brussels, 
in  expectation  of  hearing  from  him,  aim  requesting  him  to  appoint  a 
i  meeting,  I  despatched  two  couriers  to  him,  one  by  the  route  of  Lux- 
!  embourg,  and  the  other  by  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  I  learned  that  the  Bishop  of  Namur  proposed  to  receive  me 
in  his  palace,  and  that  the  clergy  of  the  L°w  Countnes.  had  misbe¬ 
haved  during  the  revolution,  I  con  wilted  Ge  e  aide  Moitelle,  who 


advised  me  to  accept  the  offer.  We  therefore  quitted  oiirrmn,  and 
went  to  take  up  our  quarters  with  the  bishop:  we  found  a  very 
pood  -supper  provided  for  us,  but  met  with  some  difficulty  in  the 
officious  attentions  of  the  bishop,  who  wished  to  make  us  drink 
more  than  we  thought  proper,  particularly  some  anniseed,  a  species, 
of  ratafia,  more  heady  than  kirsch-wasser.  On  the  following  day, 
before  I  set  out  for  Brussels,  I  wrote  a  letter,  addressed  at  random 
to  the  king,  the  queen,  and  my  sister:  this  letter  I  am  assured  never 
reached  its  destination.  My  plan  was  now  to  take  up  my  abode  at 
Brussels,  in  the  inn?  but  the  archduchess  would  never  consent  to  it,, 
and  she  lodged  us  m  a  small  house  attached  to  her  palace,  as  the 
palace  itself  was  not  fit  to  receive  us,  having  been  dismantled  of  its- 
furniture  during  the  late  troubles. 

Every  Frenchman  in  that  city  requested  to  be  presented  tomes 
but  I  was  in  too  much  trouble  about  my  unhappy  family,  to  be  in  a, 
state  to  receive  anybody.  On  the  following  day,  1  had  a  letter  from 
the  Count  d’Artois,  announcing  his  approach.  I  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and,  for  a  moment,  forgot  all  my  past  troubles,  my  present 
afflictions,  and  my  fears  for  the  future,  while  I  held  in  my  arms  a 
brother  and  a  friend,  whom  our  common  sorrows  had  separated 
from  me  for  nearly  two  years.  The  joy  which  he  expressed  at  meet¬ 
ing  me,  gave  me,  perhaps,  less  pleasure  than  the  reception  which  he 
gave  to  my  dear  d’Avaray.  In  tne  mean  time,  as  we  learned  that  the 
King  had  arrived  at  Paris, and  thatthelives  of  our  family  were  safe, we 
came  to  a  resolution  to  appear  in  public,  and  the  archduchess  accom¬ 
modated  us  with  her  grand  apartment  to  receive  the  French.  The 
satisfaction  which  they  all  expressed  at  seeing  me  once  more,  and 
that  which  I  felt  myself,  naturally  drew  my  thoughts  towards  him,, 
who  was  the  author  of  this  affecting  scene,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  pay 
the  sacred  tribute  of  gratitude,  by  proclaiming  loudly  the  mignty 
obligations  which  I  felt  towards  the  saviour  of  .my  life.  I  was  well 
repaid  for  this  expression  of  my  feelings,  for,  after  the  levee,  all  the 
noblesse  went  in  a  body  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Let  me  be  allowed  to 
express  my  opinion,  that  of  all  the  flattering  things  which  I  have 
experienced  during  my  life,  this  is  the  one  which  lies  nearest  to  my 
heart.  Self-love,  in  some  degree,  certainly  entered  into  the  senti¬ 
ment,  but  friendship  and  gratitude  were  the  chief  ingredients  in  my 
feelings.  The  week  which  I  then  passed  at  Brussels,  was,  perhaps- 
the  most  busy  week  of  my  life.  Placed  all  at  once  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  greatest  machines  that  was  ever  called  into  play,  I  found 
it  necessary,  not  only  to  direct  the  present,  but  to  have  recourse  to 
the  past,  of  which,  during  my  confinement,  I  had  no  knowledge, 
and  to  turn  its  application  to  the  present  crisis.  I  am  persuaded 
that  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  master  this  point  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Count  d’Artois.  Far  from  feeling  any  sentiments 
of  jealousy  on  his  side,  after  all  the  pains  and  trouble  he  had  taken 
on  himself,  or  frdm  being  displeased  at  the  arrival  of  a  colleague 
that  might  deprive  him  of  a  part  of  his  glory,  he  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  me  information,  to  assist  me,  push  me  forward,  and 
procure  me  every  consideration  ;  in  a  word,  he  was  not  like  a  bro¬ 
ther,  but  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  son.  It  was  Charles  V.  throw¬ 
ing  himself  into  the  arms  of  King  John  after  his  captivity.  This 
manifestation  of  sympathy  was  exhibited  in  a  very  affecting  manner 
at  the  final  audience  that  we  gave  to  all  the  noblesse,  previous  to  our 
quitting  Brussels.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  the  scene  ;  my 
feelings  were  too  powerful  lor  any  expression. 

On  the  3d  of  July  we  set  out  for  Liege,  and  took  up  our  abode  at 
the  Aigle  noir.  As  we  now  had  a  large  retinue,  and  .the  house  was 
not  very  extensive,  d’Avaray  and  myself  occupied  the  same  apart¬ 
ment.  That  circumstance,  as  it  recalled  to  my  mind  a  period  not 
very  distant,  in  which,  travelling  in  the  same  country,  we  alone  ex¬ 
isted  for  each  other  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  gave  me  a  feeling  ot 
satisfaction.  On  the  4th  we  arrived  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  we 
found  the  King  of  Sweden, who,  better  informed  than  ourselves  about 
the  plan  of  the  escape  of  the  King,  had  repaired  to  this  town  under 
the  pretext  of  seeking  the  waters,  but  with  the  real  view  of  being 
near  the  theatre  of  those  grand  transactions,  i-n  which  his  lofty  mind. 

led  him  to  wish  to  engage.  .  4  -  . 

I  have  forgot  to  mention,  that  on  his  learning  the  arrest  of  the 
King,  he  had  written  to  me  a  very  charming  letter  on  the  subject : 
and  it  forms  an  anecdote  of  an  interesting  nature,  that  this 
letter  was  conveyed  to  me  by  the  Baron  de  Lieven,  the  same 
who,  in  1772,  had  announced  to  the  late  King,  my grandfather,  the 
news  of  the  revolution  that  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  ot  Gus- 

^WertJpped  a  whole  day  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  converse  more 
freely  with  that  Prince,  whose  great  and  excellent  qualities  we  had 
every  reason  to  admire.  In  this  town  I  experienced  a  pleasure 
which  was  highly  gratifying  to  my  feelings.  The  Count  d  Haute- 
fort  the  friend  of  d’Avaray  from  his  early  infancy,  no  sooner  heard 
of  my  escape,  than  leaving  his  family  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  was 
established,  he  hastened  to  join  us,  and  we  met  him  on  our  arrival 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  I  was  highly  delighted  with  this  attention  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who,  at  that  time,  was  only,  with  respect  to  me,  a 
very  agreeable  acquaintance,  but  I  was  gratified  at  seeing  my  de¬ 
li  vererreceive  a  new  fruit  of  his  services  tome,  m  recovering  a  tnend 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly  two  years : 
have  been  gratified  more  than  once,  but,  m  this  instance,  it  was  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  the  heart.  Icouldnot  fel  to  to 
faction  •  and  since  I  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Count 
d’Hautefort,  I  have  myself  derived  much  gratification  from  the 

connexion.  -  ,  ,  c  .. 

On  the  sixth  we  slept  at  Bonn,  in  the  palace  of  the 

sr  f , 

and  myself.  I  recollected  having  seen  him  ! Sure  \ 
yT\bef0^''-Inbv?°hdheggavT?sa,was1thelt forerunner  of  all  the 

and  the  reception  which  he  gave  us,  ^  ourselves,  and  on  all 

favours  which  he  has  bestowed  o  se  Gfthe  throne  and 

Frenchmen  whom  the  desire  0(^1  g^n^^  US-  It  was  at  this 
the  altar  had  engaged  t?  unite  therr  R  ^  m ight  again  close  my 
crisis  that  my  political  hfe  properly  g^  n*r  wouid  my 

narrative  at  this  place  ,  but  I ,sho^  ,f  if  j  had  nothing  more  to 

readers  be  satisfied  any  more  than  y  ,i  edafter  my  escape  . 

communicate.  Three  weeks  had  a  ator>  I  suffered  more 

and,  as  yet,  I  had  done  n°|king  f  Y  p^nce  should  continue 
i  than  I  can  express,  from  the  idea  that his  acknowledgments  of 
ungrateful,  while  the  friend ^m^eDuke  de  £evis,who 
gratitude.  At  last,  I  received  ?■  .  jn  absolute  ignorance,  j 

after  some  reproaches  for  my.  leavmg  hun  in^a  ^  ^ 

i  concluded  by  giving  mhis  resignation.  A  j  named  him 

letter,  I  ran  to  d’Avaray,  who  was  “^Shanked  me  as  if  I  had 
the  successor  of  the  Dukede  H|vi  ?  tj,js  mehsure,  and  as  if  I 

not  acquitted  a  most  sacred  in  discharging  the  debt 

had  not  a  thousand  times  more  pleasure  u 

than  I  had  in  contracting  it.  of  mv  country  or  my  own  ; 

I  know  not  what  may  be  the  destiny  J  providence  respecting 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  dl9Pensatl0"ch  as  it  has  given  me,  in 
myself,  it  can  never  takefrom  m  ,  *  d’Avaray. 

the  possession  of  such  a  friend  as  my 

The  following  is  the  dedication 

dedication.  Francois  d’Ava- 

Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  de  France  to  Antom  L  t]tude. 

rav,  his  liberator,  with  feelings  ot 1  the toe  P  -n  drawing 

I  am  aware,  my  dearest  friend,  that  you  ar  h^e  perl0d  of  my 
m  an  account  of  the  circumstances  connected 


restoration  to  liberty  ;  no  one  is  more  competent  than  yourself  to  | 
convey  a  proper  knowledge  of  what  you  have  done.  However,  I  j 
undertake  this  also  myself;  your  modesty  may  possibly  restrain  you 
from  doing  yourself  entire  justice  :  to  supply  this  deficiency,  is  to 
me  a  duty  as  sacred  as  it  is  pleasing  to  fulfil.  I  should  be  guilty  of 
ingratitude,  were  I  to  suffer  any  one  whomsoever,  even  yourself,  to 
deprive  my  liberator  of  the  least  portion  of  that  glory  which  is  due 
to  him.  . 

It  is,  therefore,  much  more  with  this  view  than  that  of  retracing 
to  myself  the  recollection  of  events  which  will  be  ever  present  to  my 
thoughts,  that  I  write  this  account.  Receive  it  as  a  pledge  of  my 
tender  friendship— as  a  testimony  of  mv  gratitude.  May  it  serve  to 
acquit  a  part  of  that  obligation  which  I  have  contracted  with  so 
much  pleasure,  although  with  less  than  what  I  feel  in  thinking  that 
I  shall  never  be  wholly  discharged  from  it. 

A  private  letter  from  Madrid,  dated  December  8,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  present  appearanceof  the  Roya}  Family: 

“  I  happened  to  be  walking  yesterday  near  the  Palace,  when  I  ob¬ 
served  a  number  of  state-carriages  going  towards  the  principal  stair¬ 
case.  1  was  told  that  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family  were  just 
preparing  to  take  their  usual  promenade,  and  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
see  how  they  appeared.  The  Palace  is  a  fine  pile  of  building,  after 
the  plan  of  the  'Pufferies  at  Paris,  but  upon  a  lets  extensive  scale, 
j  It  is  not  yet  much  more  than  half  completed  ;  the  Royal  Family 
!  occupied  one  side  of  the  square,  whiclt  is  built  in  a  light  and  very  grace¬ 
ful  style  of  architecture.In  the  middle  there  is  a  noblegate  way, through 
which  any  body  may  pass  during  the  day:  it  is,  in  fact,  a  common  tho¬ 
roughfare.  As  you  pass  through, you  see  on  the  right  hand  the  principal 
staircase,on  approaching  which, I  found  it  lined  with  battle-axeguards: 
a  party  ef.  carbineers,  and  /our  or  five  grenadiers,  occupied  the 
lower  steps,  and  stood  on  each  side  of  the  King’s  carriage,  which  j 
was  in  waiting.  The  infantry  guards  were  drawn  up  in  the  square 
before  the  Palace,  and  a  body  of  horse  guards,  to  the  number  of  five 
or  six-and-twenty,  were  waiting  also  in  the  square  to  escort  (,i.  e.  to 
guard)  the  royal  carriages.  In  the  passage  there  were  two  or  three 
military  men  in  undress,  and  7  or  8  old  women,  who  were  waiting  to 
present  memorials  to  the  King.  After  waiting  some  time,  the  King 
and  Queen  descended  the  staircase,  attended  by  several  officers  of 
state,  all  in  full  dress — that  is  to  say,  in  dark  blue  coats,  turned 
up  with  crimson,  laced  with  gold,  in  the  usual  military  fashion, 
white  smallclothes,  and  white  silk  stockings.  Such  was  also  the 
dress  of  the  King,  in  addition  to  which  he  wore  a  blue  riband  over 
his  left  shoulder,  and  a  star  on  his  breast.  The  Queen,  a  slight  gen¬ 
teel  figure,  appeared  in  a  pink  satin  hat,  very  plain,  and  a  blue  silk 
mantle,  edged  with  ermine,  which  covered  the  remainder  of  her 
dress.  Her  face  has  a  mild  beauty  in  it,  wbr.h  strongly  interests  a ' 
spectator.  It  looked  on  this  occasion  pale,  and  oppressed  with  inward  ! 
suffering.  The  face  of  the  King  is  remarkable  for  the  vacancy,  and,  | 
indeed.  I  -must  say,  the  deformity  of  its  expression.  The  chin  and  1 
lower,  lip  protrude  considerably  beyond  the  line  of  the  upper  fea-  \ 
turn,  and  seems  scarcely  to  belong  to  them.  The  upper  lip  is 
enveloped  in  mustachio,  ;  and  yet  with  these  features,  almost  of 
the  animal  tribe, there  is  a  mixture  of  intelligence, lqftiness,mA  feeble- 
net*  in  his  eye,  which  indicates  a  very  peculiar  character.  “  Two  of 
the  officers  of  state  placed  themselves  at  each  side  of  the  carriage 
door,  offering  their  shoulders  to  the  assistance  of  her  Majesty,  while 
getting  in.  I  observed  that  she  merely  took  the  hand  of  the  King, 
and  got  in,  not  without  some  effort,  without  availing  herself  of  the 
assistance  proffered  by  the  officers  of  state.  She  smiled  not ; 
she  scarcely  looked  around  her,  and  addressed  not  a  sylla¬ 
ble  to  any  body.  The  King,  who  is  a  good  portly  figure, 
was  as  reserved  and  silent  as  the  Queen*  There  is  only  one 
step,  which  is  firmly  fixed  outside,  beneath  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
and  this  is  so  high  that  both  their  Majesties  were  obliged  to  as¬ 
cend  to  it  by  means  of  a  footstool.  The  footstool  was  then  strapped 
behind,  where  it  hung  dangling  as  the  carriage  drove  off.  But  be¬ 
fore  it  left  the  Palace,  his  Majesty  put  out  his  hand  from  the  win. 
dow,  and  received  the  several  petitions  which  were  presented  to  him. 
Don  Carlas,  the  King’s  eldest  brother — and  very  like  him, 
with  the  exception  that  his  figure  is  short, — his  wife  and  family, 
followed  in  the  second  coach,  equally  reserved.  Don  Francisco 
and  his  consort  followed  in  the  third.  He  has  a  good  face,  but  a 
short  figure.  The  three  carriages  rolled  away  without  a  cheer,  or  an 
expression  of  any  sort,  from  the  persons  present.  They  were  imme¬ 
diately  joined  by  three  other  state  carriages,  filled  with  the  officers  of 
the  household,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  was  attended  by  the  escort 
already  noticed^  The  infantry  received  the  King  in  a  respectful 
manner,  the  band  playing,  and  the  standard  lowered  as  he  passed. 
Thus  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family  take  their  ridos  every  after¬ 
noon — the  weather  permitting.”  “  In  a  very  thin  house  an  actress 
was  speaking  very  low  in  her  communications  with  her  lover,  when 
the  actor,  with  a  face  of  woful  humour,  exclaimed,  ‘  My  dear,  you 
may  speak  out,  you  see  there  is  no  one  to  hear  us.’  ” 

*  It  must  be  indeed  very  peculiar  ! 


The  following  incident  occasioned  Roger  Ascham  to 
write  his  Schoolmaster,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  usef  ul  treatises 
among  our  elder  writers.  At  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  \V  ilium  Cecil, 
during  the  plague  in  1863,  at  his  apartments  at  Windsor,  where  the 
Oueen  had  taken  refuge,  a  number  of  ingenious  men  were  invited. 
Secretary  Cecil  communicated  the  news  of  the  morning,  that  several 
scholars  at  Eton  had  runaway,  on  account  of  their  master  s  severity, 
which  he  condemned  as  a  great  error  in  the  education  of  youth,  >11 
Wm.  Petre  maintained  the  contrary ;  severe  in 1118  own  temper,  he 
nleaded  evasively  in  defence  of  hard  flogging.  Dr.  n  ootton,  in 
Inftpr  tones  sided  with  the  Secretary.  Sir  John  Mason,  adopting 
neithei  side,  bantered  both.  Mr.  Haddon  seconded  the  hard-hearted 
Sir  Wm  Petre,  and  adduced,  as  an  evidence,  that  the  best  school- 
mlster  then  in  England  was  the  hardest  Hogger.  Then  was  it  that 
Roger  Ascham  indignantly  exclaimed,  that  it  such  a  master  had  an 
able  scholar,  it  was  owing  to  the  boy  s  genius,  and  not  to  the  pre¬ 
ceptor’s  rod.  Secretary  Cecil  and  others  were  pleased  with  Ascham  s 
notions.  Sir  Richard  Sackville  was  silent ;  but  when  Ascham,  after 
tinner  went  to  the  Queen  to  read  one  of  the  orations  ot  Demos- 
dienes;  he  took  him  aside,  and  frankly  told  him,  that  though  he  had 
taken  10  part  in  the  debate,  he  would  not  have  been  absent  from  mar 
conversation  for  a  great  deal;  that  he  knew  to  his  cost  the  truth 
Ascham  had  supported ;  tor  it  was  the  perpetual  flogging  of  such  a 
schoolmaster  that  had  given  him  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  study, 
and  as  he  wished  to  remedy  this  defect  in  his  own  children,  he  ear¬ 
nestly  exhorted  Ascham  to  write  his  observations  on  so  mtemstutg  a 
topic.  It  was  this  circumstance  which  produced  the  admirable  trpa- 
tise  of  Roger  Ascham.  ' 

At  the  sale  of  the  Marquis  rieMarigny’s,  a  lady  bought  a 
miniature  portrait  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  ;  it  was  enclosed  in 
a  gilt  frame,  and  on  the  back  of  it  the  brother  of  the  Marchioness  had 
had  engraved  these  words :  The  Empress  Queen  made  mj  sis  vr 
a,  present  of  this  portrait;  it  was  surrounded  with  superb  Brazil  dia¬ 
monds."  The  lady  thought  it  would  be  an  agreeable  present  to  the 
Queen,  but  she  was  deceived.  Her  Majesty  did  not  appear  insensi¬ 
ble  toiler  attention,  but  when  the  lady  retired,  the  Queen  sald  o  n  , 
“  Hide  from  me.  this  proof  of  my  mother’s  policy  ;  perhaps  it  wa*> 
it.  that  I  partly  owe  the  honour  of  being  tnc  Queen  ot  I  ranee,  0 
indeed  sovereigns  are  sometimes  constrained  to  act  very  basci)  • 
Memoir}  of  Marie  Antoinette . 


SATIRICAL  LETTERS 

[FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  MOSCHENI.] 

FROM  THE  RUCK  TO  THE  GOAT. 

ON  MUSICIANS. 

I  may  well  say  I  am  escaped  out  of  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  for  a  long  and  painful  infirmity  had  almost  brought 
me  to  [the  last  gasp.  I  hope.  Sir,5  you  will  not  con¬ 
clude  that  my  long  silence  proceeded  from  any  want  of 
affection  ;  but  I  trust  you  will  rather  pity  my  misfortunes, 
which  oftentimes  oblige  us  to  forget  ourselves  as  well  as 
our  friends.  At  present,  I  thank  fate,  I  find  myself  out 
of  danger,  but  nevertheless  very  weak.  My  physicians 
have  attributed  the  cause  of  my  indisposition  to  melan¬ 
choly,  and  therefore  have  advised  me  to  keep  up  my  spi¬ 
rits,  and  support  nature  with  cheerful  recreations  and 
pleasant  pastimes  for  fear  of  a  relapse,  which,  they  say, 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  I  have  therefore  en¬ 
gaged  in  my  service  a  musician,  who,  to  give  him  his  due, 
has  very  much  enlivened  my  mind  by  means  of  his  trills, 
quavers,  and  graces,  insomuch  that  I  am  free  to  confess  I 
never  enjoyed  so  sweet  a  taste  of  life  before.  He  has 
made  me  truly  sensible  that  music,  having  its  first  origin 
from  Heaven,  there  is  no  sadness  which  it  cannot  alle¬ 
viate,  nor  affliction  which  it  cannot  disperse.  But  if  his 
voice  has  afforded  me  so  much  delight,  his  impertinence 
has  been  no  less  grievous;  and  in  a  few  days  hejias  not 
only  offended  my  ears,  but  almost  brought  me  to  my  bed 
again  ;  for  changing  his  services  into  slights,  his  civilities 
into  bad  words,  and  the  most  regulated  harmony  into  a 
concertless  confusion,  he  is  become  altogether  intoIeraT 
ble.  I  cannot  provide  any  meat  that  he  is  satisfied  with) 
nor  drink  that  pleases  him.  His  stomach  is  his  god,  and 
forsooth  must  be  stuffed  with  the  thrushes  of  Lucullus,  the 
fish  of  Vedio  Pollione,  the  dinners  of  Vitellius,  and  the 
suppers  of  Caligula.  If  by  chance  I  desire  him  to  sing, 
to  divert  my  mind,  he  excuses  himself  by  telling  me  he 
lias  taken  cold,  or  his  head  aches.  In  short  he  never  will 
sing  if  I  wish  it,  but  if  he  perceives  me  intent  on  busi¬ 
ness,  then  he  is  sure  to  sing  out  with  all  his  power,  and 
the  more  I  desire  him  to  forbear,  the  more  his  song  rat¬ 
tles  in  my  ears.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  trouble¬ 
some,  capricious,  and  fantastical  this  fellow  is;  he  is 
“  more  inconstant  than  the  sea,”  and  more  changeable 
than  the  moon.  I  think  sometimes  to  rid  myself  of  his 
tyranny  by  discharging  him,  but  then  I  am  fearful  he 
should  slander  me.  To  have  a  poet  for  one’s  enemy  is  a 
great  misfortune,  because  with  his  satires  he  may  obscure 
one’s  fame  ;  but  it  is  worse  to  be  hated  by  a  musician,  for 
he  can  express  invectives  more  lively  with  his  voice  than 
the  other  with  his  pen.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any 
further  complaints.  Your’s,  See. 

THE  GOAT’S  ANSWER. 

What  enormous  crime  have  you  committed,  Sir,  that 
you  should  merit  the  penance  of  having  a  musician  for 
your  table  companion?  Mere  good  natu  re  obliges  me  to 
condole  with  you  more  for  this  misfortune' than  for  the 
misery  you  say  which  has  so  long  tormented  you.  It  is 
true  that  music  delights  the  heart  and  elevates  the  soul ; 
hut  in  these  days  it  is  practised  by  such  mean,  proud,  and 
petulant  people,  that  it  oftentimes  has  a  contrary  effect. — 
These  coxcombs  think  their  art  will  be  better  received  by 
denial,  and  therefore  they  delight  in  delaying  their  per¬ 
formances  with  affected  compliments  and  lying  excuses, 
and  a  thousand  awkward  unwillingnesses,  which  might 
even  move  Heraclitus  to  laughter.  In  my  opinion  these 
people  should  be  served  as  Themistocles  was,  who  on 
being  asked  to  sing,  and  refusing,  was  kicked  out  of  the 
company  to  make  room  for  better  natured  men.  Thence, 
I  suppose,  arose  this  saying  among  the  Greeks,  when  they 
would  describe  a  fool  or  a  madman,  to  call  him  a  man 
without  music.  However,  be  it  as  it  may,  if  you  intend 
to  live  a  quiet  life,  dismiss  that  fellow  immediately ;  othei^ 
wise  you  may  find  yourself  as  much  embarrassed  as  he 
was,  who  being  almost  deafened  with  the  contest  of  two 
musicians  about  the  pre-eminence  of  their  voices,  was 
obliged  at  length  (because  he  would  not  use  them  as 
Apollo  did  Marsia),  to  rise  and  run  away,  leaving  them  to 
the  confusion  of  their  obstinacy.  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
less  disposed  to  bear  with  the  liberties  of  this  musician, 
than  readier  inclined  to  take  occasions  of  commanding 
me,  whilst  I  heartily  profess  myself,  your’s,  &e. 

Wine  Drinkers. — The  City  of  Oporto  exported  last  year 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  27,585  pipes  of  Port 
Wine,  or  about  3,855,000  gallons:  being  no  more. than  1 
gallon  per  annum  for  the  whole  population  of  the  three 
kingdoms  and  their  dependencies.  This  shows  clearly  that 
there  can  be  but  few  real  Port  Wine  drinkers  among  us, 
whether  this  word  real  apply  to  the  wine  or  to  the 
|  wine  topers ,  which  is  a  question.  The  cost  of  this 
wine  to  the  country,  has  been  about  900,000?.  in  1822 
1  only.  Some  years*  back  it  would  have  cost  more  than 
1,200,000/.  in  Oporto.  The  expense  to  the  drinkers ,  when 
the  commissions,  freights,  charges,  duties,  importers,  dea- 
;  lers,  and  tavern-keepers’  profits  are  added  to  its  foreign 
cost,  has  been  about  3,500,000/.,  without  including  bottles, 
broken  or  aching  heads,  gout,  and  apothecaries’  drugs ! 

Tiie  late  Perth  Circuit. — “Considering  the  nature  of 
your  offence,”  said  the  mildest  of  Judges,  in  an  impressive 
address  to  an  unfortunate  young  woman,  who  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  concealment  of  pregnancy — “con¬ 
sidering  the  nature  of  your  offence,  it  will  be  allowed,  by  all 
at  least  but  yourself,  that"  the  Court  awards  a  lenient 
punishment,  when  it  sentences  you  to  fifteen  months’  preg¬ 
nancy!"  A  smile  played  upon  the  faces  of  the  hearers;  it 
became  reflected  from  that  of  the  Judge;  and,  with  the  best 
grace  in  the  world,  he  corrected  his  curious  lapsus ,  and  '■ 
pronounced  the  less  astounding  sentence  of  “  fifteen  months 
inmrisonment.” — Edinburgh  Paper. 


effect  oFfiimcWw^^mwmmm: 

[FROM  “  ME ®II<^IRK|,r)E  L’ABBE  MORELLET,  SUR  LE  18ME 
SKIOLE  E  r  SUR  LA  REVOLUTION.”] 

°V1,e  'subiect  °f  the  impression  produced 
by  the  aits,  I  will  mention  what  I  remarked  at  Rome  and 
Naples  respecting  the  effect  of  music  on  Italian  ears  ;  an 

e  ec  w  ic  s  lows  the  total  difference  between  such  a 
people  and  ourselves,  who  pretend  to  relish  music,  desti¬ 
tute  as  we  generally  are  of  the  peculiar  taste  to  which 
sounds  are  addressed ;  and  as  Caraciole*  the  Neapolitan 
Ambassador  observes  of  us,  “  having  our  ears  lined  with 
morocco.  • 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  Ambassador  of  France  on  the 
fete  of  St.  Eoms,  to  give  an  illumination  and  concert  to 
the  people.  The  Bishop  of  Laon,  our  Ambassador,  had 
erected  an  orchestra  for  stringed  instruments  in  front  of 
the  palace  oi  the  French  Embassy,  and  another  for  wind 
instiuments  opposite,  each  composed  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  performers.  The  street,  which  is  called  the  Corso 
and  the  square,  were  filled  with  people.  The  two  orches¬ 
tras  played  alternately  together.  In  these  magnificent 
lutti  the  effect  was  admirable,  and  the  silence  of  the  peo- 
pie  was  so  deep  that  one  might  have  applied  to  them  with 
justice 

“  Densum  humerls  hlbit  aure,  valgus.” 

But  you  should  have  heard  at  the  end  of  each  piece,  the 
exclamations  of  delight  and  of  sensibility  of  this  multitude, 
O,  benedetto  !  O,  che  gusto  !  Piaccr  da  morire  !  I  have 
seen  some  who,  unable  to  controul  their  feelings,  have 
embraced  the  carriage  horses  in  the  crowd ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  Italian  horses  are  not  so  gentle  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  or  even  as  our  own.  During  this  delirium,  the 
greater  part  of  us  Frenchmen  heard  nothing  but  the 
noise,  and  were  far  from  paying  any  attention  to,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  any  gratification  from  the  music. 


Italy. — ( From  the  Letters  of  a  late  Traveller ._)— “  For 
the  beauty  of  surrounding  country  and  scenery,  if  we  except 
the  I  talian  sky  and  clime,  how  vastly  superior  is  Dublin,  and 
a  hundred  other  towns  of  our  own  islands,  whence  the  silly 
inhabitants  run  to  affect  rapture  in  foreign  climes!  But  a 
name  bewilders  us — we  first  sigh  to  visit ’the  land  of  the 
vine.  We  set  out,  and  find  that,  nine  months  out  of  twelve, 
the  vine  is,  in  its  most  picturesque  state,  a  bare  and  distuted 
shrub,  and  this  even  in  Italy  ;  while  in  the  great  wine  coun¬ 
tries,  in  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Bordeaux,  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinguishing  a  vineyard  from  a  field  of  beans.  So  much  for 
the  picturesque:  and  as  for  the  substantial,  9  >hn  Bull  will  , 
infallibly  gather  from  his  travels,  that  the  best  wine  he  ever 
tasted,  was  that  which  he  paid  for  at  home.  ”ew  will  deny 
the  olive  to  be  the  ugliest  of  all  evergreens,  a*  ’  of  the  fruit  , 
we  are  not  much  enamoured.  So  much  for  .the  two  shrubs 
that  have  such  an  effect  on  our  imaginations.  Were  we  to 
believe  our  poets,  we  should  suppose  that  the  soil  of  Italy 
was  covered  with  flowers,  whereas  those  gifts  of  gay  nature 
are  more  rare  here  than  in  any  country  I  know  of.  In  sum¬ 
mer  there  is  not  a  blade  of  green  grass  in  the  field,  much  less 
a  flower  in  the  garden;  and  in  more  moderate  months,  I 
have  seen  two  shillings  given  for  a  rose.  And'  this  country 
has  been  called,  notin  irony,  the  garden  of  Europe, — a  coun¬ 
try,  burned  to  aridity  six  months  of  the  year,  and  a  gTeat 
part  of  it  frozen  during  its  winter,  with  a  cold  more  rigid 
than  ours, — a  country,  otic  half  of  which  is  by  nature  inca¬ 
pable  of  cultivation,  and  a  remaining  quarter;  perhaps,  I 
without  it,  from  the  ignorance  and  laziness  of  ^habitants.” 


American  Smokers. — Twelve  millions  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  thousand  segars  were  imported  in  the  last 
year  into  the  United  States.  “It  is  calculated,”  says  the 
Philadelphia  Democratic  Press,  “  that  the  value  of  all  sorts 
of  segars  consumed  in  the  UnitedStates,  iuoneyear,  is  about 
Ji  Ly  millions  of  dollars  !  /” 

1  Asiatic  Storting. — A  letter  in  the  last  Asiatic  Journal, 

dated  Meerfif,  June  29, 1822,  gives  an  accountof  the  author’s 
shooting  operations  for  the  three  preceding  months,  and  cer-  j 
tainly  he  had  not  been  idle.  The  following  is  the  conclusion 
1  of  the  letter— “  I  have  now  done  with  shooting.  I  can  boast  ! 
of  what  I  believe  few  others  can;  having  shot  an  elephant 
dead  with  a  single  ball,  twice  killed  tigers,  right  and  left, 
and  once  lions  right  and  left.  On  looking  over  my  game 
book,  I  find  that  I  have  killed,  since  the  regiment  has  been 
at  this  station,  two  elephants,  two  lions,  four  lionesses, 
seventy-two  tigers  and  tigresses,  and  caught  a  young  ele¬ 
phant,  a  young  lion  and  lioness,  and  a  young  tiger.” 


A  Costly  Subject. — A  surgeon  and  apothecary,  not  100 
miles  from  Salisbury,  desirous  of  having  a  subject,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  pupils,  agreed  with  some  of  the  all-night 
people  to  procure  him  one.  At  about  half-past  eleven  on 
Saturday  night  last,  a  subject  was  accordingly  brought,  and 
placed  in  the  parlour  for  the  night. — The  surgeon  retired  to 
rest;  and  early  on  the  following  morning  he  went  to  the 
parlour  for  the  purpose  of  removing  his  purchase  to  the 
dissecting-room.  The  bag  was  there — but  the  subject  had 
left,  most  uncourteously  taking  with  him  plate  to  the  amount 
of  40/.  ' 

A  Good  and  Wise  Thing. — A  Gentleman  told  Dr.  John¬ 
son  that  he  had  bought  a  suit  of  lace  tor  his  lady.  “  Well, 
Sir,  you  have  done  a  good  thing  and  a  wise  thing.”  “  { 
have  done  a  good  thing  (said  the  Gentleman)  but  I  do  not 
know  that  l  have  done  a  wise  thing.”  “  Yes,  Sir,  (replied 
Johnson),  no  money  is  better  spent  than  what  is  laid  out  for 
domestic  satisfaction.  A  man  is  pleased  that  his  wife  is 
dressed  as  well  as  other  people;  and  a  wife  is  pleased  that 
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The  travels  and  lesearches  in  Italy  have  brought  into 
notice  many  cm  ions  particulars  and  publications  since 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  amongst  them  may 
be  recoi  ded  a  characteristic  conversation  betwsen  Bona- 
parte  and  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Capponi,  the 
Italian  Patriot.  The  name  of  Capponi  was  long  in 
Florence  what  that  of  Russell  still  is  in  England,  a  watch¬ 
word  of  liberty.  Agostino  Capponi  was  the  William  Rus¬ 
sell  of  his  country ;  both  met  similar  fates,  having  been 
engaged  in  similar  causes  5  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  observe  that  their  descendants  appear  to  be  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  principles  of  their  ancestors.  We  learn  from 
Lady  Morgan’s  Italy,  (and  we  give  the  curious  dialogue, 
not  recollecting  to  have  seen  it  before)  that  when  the  Mar- 
chese  Gino  Capponi  (then  a  very  young  man)  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Thuilleries,  Napoleon,  who  had  passed  by  at¬ 
tendant  Kings  with  but  a  slight  and  transient  notice,  was 
fixed  by  the  recollections  connected  with  the  name  of 
Capponi ;  and  pausing,  the  Emperor  abruptly  observed, 
“  I  know  ydur  family.”  After  a  moment’s  pause  he 
added,  “  Your  family  have  stirred  up  Revolutions.” 

Capponi  replied,  “  Formerly,  Sire.”  The  conversation 
continued  as  follows  (which  Lady  Morgan  states  to  have 
taken  place  partly  in  French  and  partly  in  bad  Italian) : — 

Napoleon. — Formerly — yes,  yes.  There  are  no  Revolu¬ 
tions  in  Italy  now.  At  present  you  are  very  quiet.  You 
are  the  best  subjects  I  have.  Things  were  different  in 
Italy  formerly.  I  have  read  your  history.  I  have  calcu¬ 
lated  that  Italy  might  once  have  armed  sixty  thousand 
horse  ;  but  l  do  not  know  where  they  could  be  found  now. 
(Then  turning  his  back,  and  apparently  wrapt  in  profound 
reflection.)  Why  are  there  not  sixty  thousand  horse  in 
Italy  now  ?  (He  turned  again  without  attending  for  an 
answer,  and  repeated  the  same  question  a  third  time.) 

Capponi. — I  believe.  Sire,  that  Italy  never  produced 
sixty  thousand  horse ;  but  as  we  were  then  at  war  on  our 
own  account,  we  caused  horse  to  be  brought  from  abroad, 
as  your  Majesty  now  has  them  brought  to  France. 

Napoleon. — How  did  you  manage  to  grow  so  rich  as 
you  were?  <' 

Capponi. — By  trade.  Sire. 

Napoleon. — What  trade  did  you  carry  on  ? 

Capponi. — A  direct  trade  with  the  Levant. 

Napoleon. — And  how  did  you  do  this?  (at  the  same 
time  entering  into  some  details  himself  on  this  subject). 
I  once  had  some  thoughts  of  restoring  this  trade.  I  am  a 
Tuscan  myself..*’  We  are  descended  from  a  family  of  Con- 
dotheri.  My  ^.'eestors  were  the  lords  of  San  Miniato.  I 
had  an  old  uncle  there  whom  I  saw  when  I  went  to  Tuscany. 
An  old  play  ha/?  been  discovered  in  the  library  written  by 
one  of  my  fr'\l‘ly.  It  is,  like  all  the  plays  of  that  age, 
licentious.  Like  the  Calandria  of  Cardinal  Bibiena,  and 
many  others.  They  are  all  of  the  same  stamp. 

Capponi. — Machiavel’s  plays  are  in  that  style  also. 

Napoleon. — -How !  Did  Machiavel  write  plays  too  ? 
What  an  extraordinary  man  !  His  Decades  are  admirable. 
When  I  went  to  Tuscany,  I  took  the  road  from  Modena  to 
Pistoga.  I  did  not  know  of  any  other.  It  was  a  very  bad 
one.  I  had  some  trouble  in  getting  my  troops  through 
it.  Have  I  not  made  you  a  road  to  unite  the  two  seas  ? 

Capponi. — Your  Majesty  has  greatly  improved  all  the 
grand  communications.  You  have  announced  the  design 
of  making  a  new  road  to  Romagna. 

Napoleon  here  entered  into  details  of  the  mode  of 
drawing  the  plan,  and  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  subject 
of  roads.  He  men  continued. — Your  Leopold  has  done 
many  good  things.  His  criminal  code  is  excellent. 

Capponi  replied  that  there  was  a  time  when  there  were 
no  criminals  at  all ;  and  that  the  prisons  were  open  for 
some  days.  * 

’  Napoleon  heard  this  communication  with  much  asto¬ 
nishment.  He  next  spoke  of  the  Finances,  and  said — I 
have  paid  your  public  debt.  He.  then  made  some  inqui¬ 
ries  respecting  particular  persons,  and  pursued  his  course. 

Cannibalism. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
to  his  father ;  dated  at  anchor  in  Kororadiea  Bay,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  riding  out  a  gale  of  wind,  April  2d,  1822. — “  I  went 
on  shore  tlie  other  day,  and  saw  the  head  ot  a  very  great 
Chief,  belonging  to  the  River  Thames,  with  whose  party 
Shnngee  has  has  gone  to  war.  The  Chief’s  name  was 
Ilinakee,  a  very  large  line  man  ;  it  is  said  he  received  four 
balls  before  lie  fell.  Immediately  after  he  fell,  Shungee, 
with  a  revengeful  glee,  caught  his  blood  as  it  was  streaming 
from  his  veins,  and  drank  ft  with  all  the  eagerness  possible. 
But  this  is  not  all;  they  cut  him  limb  from  limb,  roasted 
him,  and  ate  a  delicious  meal  ot  him.  I  he  large  canoes  .ire 
now  returning  from  the  war  in  every  direction.  I  he  day 
before  yesterday  three  returned,  one  or  two  of  which  had  a 
man’s  head  at  the  head  and  stern,  and  several  prisoners  they 
had  taken  in  the  war. — One  ot  our  seamen  went  oil  shore  at 
a  Chief  s  place,  whose  name  is  Pomare,  and  saw  ten  heads, 
all  preserved,  brought  from  the  war,  one  ot  which  was  a 
child’s,  about  eighteen  months  old,  probably  the  child  ot  a 
great  chief.  Poor  Ilinakee  had  two  brothers,  the  one 
almost  as  hue  a  man  as  himself;  the  other  a  fine  young  man 
about  18  or  20  years  old — all  massacred,  and  all  eaten, 
except  their  heads,  which  they  preserve,  either  as  tokens  ot 
victory,  or  to  sell  to  Christians  for  muskets  or  powder,  to 
enable  them  to  execute  more  effectually  their  wicked  deeds. 

Good  Intentions. — No  Saint  (sa\s  ^  *|je 

ourse  of  his  religious  warfare,  was  ">0/  .  mi  He  said 

mhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than  .  _  . '  _ ,4  cjr 

>ne  dav,  talking  to  an  acquaintance  on  j1*  *  J  pi’ovorbiai 
•ell  paved  with  good  intention,  Th«*  *  j^ings 
ientence.  “  Hell  (says  Herbert)  is  tu  e 
ind  wishings.” 


&QTP-STREJ5T. 

Thr  Tailors. — It  is  realty  surprising  that  the  tailors, 
race  of  beings  who,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been  pro- 
erbially  meek,  mild,  and  long-suffering,  should  all  at 
nee  became  the  most  domineering  and  pugnacious  bipeds 
n  existence.  Nevertheless  such  is  the  fact — as  the  watch- 
house-books,  and  other  official  documents  of,  the  last  six 
nonths,  can  abundantly  testify.  •  The  remark,  however, 
applies  only  to  the  operative,  or  journey-men  tailors,  as 
they  call  themselves  ;  for  as  to  the  master  tailors  they  arc, 
for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  quite  as  unpugna- 
eious  as  ever  ;  and  that  they  aye  equally  long-suffering 
(in  one  sense  of  the  phrase,  at  least),  many,  if  not  all  of 
hem  can  doubtless  give  ledger  proof. 

A  pair  of  the  operative  class  were  brought  before  the 
Magistrate,  yesterday,  for  “  cheating  and  beating  a  hack- 
'  ney  coachman  !”  Their  names  vve  understood  to  be 
Timothy  Bolt  and  Thomas  Briggs  ;  both,  of  them  were 
exquisitely  togged. — Prussian  vest,  cossack  inexpressi¬ 
bles,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— very  stylish,  but  scanty 
withal;  marvellously  dingy  cravattery ;  hair  a-la-Titus, 
matted  with  roundy-ken  straws.  Bolt,  bumbletoed,  but 
very  perpendicular. 

It  appeared  by  the  statement  of  coaches  (a  tall  fellow) 
that  as  he  was  with  his  charrot  on  the  stand,  at  Kensing¬ 
ton,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  on  the  preceding 
night,  he  was  hailed  by  Briggs,  with  a  “  Hallo  !  coachee, 
pull  up  here,  and  be  hanged  t’ye  !”  Coachee  pulled  up 
to  the  pavement,  but  not  getting  off  bis  box  so  quickly  as 
he  might  have  clone,  Briggs  boxed  his  ears.  However, 
he  did  not  much  mind  this,  “  seeing  as  bow  the  geminen 
1  was  drunkish ,”  and  he  civilly  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

|  “  I  vants  to  go  to  Temple  Bar,  stoopid,”  replied 
Briggs.  “  Why,  aye,  you’ll  go  stoopid  enough,  go 
where  you  will,  for  the  matter  o’that,”  replied 
coachee,  and  then  Briggs  boxed  his  ears  again. 
“  Come,  don’t  lets  ha’  so  much  of  that  ere  naunsense,” 
said  coachee  ;  “  if  you  means  to  go,  why  jump  in  and 
come  along ;  and  if  you  means  to  staup  where  you  are, 
why  staup ;  but  don’t  you  be  arter  coming  that  ere  rig  up¬ 
on  my  ear  agen,  coz  I  shaunt  stand  it.”  To  this  very  just 
remonstrance  Briggs  replied  by  stating  that  he  and  a  bro¬ 
ther  chip  (brother  shred  he  should  have  said),  did  in  fact 
want  to  be  driven  to  Temple-bar ;  but,  as  they  had  only 
two  shillings  about  them,  they  wished  to  know  the  expense. 
Coachee  told  him  the  expense  would  be  three  shillings  or 
three  and  sixpence  at  least,  besides  the  gate ;  and  as 
Briggs  could  not  muster  so  much  he  drew  his  coach  cn  to 
the  stand  again,  and  Briggs  went  away.  By  and  by  Bolt 
comes  out  of  a  house  just  by  with  a  “  Hallo!  you  coachee! 
draw  up  here.”  “  Be  you  the  gemman  what  punched  me 
about  the  head  a  bit  ago  ?”  asked  coachee.”  “  Punch  be 
liang’d !”  replied  Bolt  ;  “pull  up  here  instantly,  you  vip- 
cordy  jarvey,  or  I’P’pqll  you  up  somewhere  as  you  vont 
much  like.”  Hone.it  coachee  pulled  up  as  he  was  directed. 
By  the  time  he  had  done  so,  Briggs  made  his  appearance 
again  ;  and  he  and  Bolt  having  both  got  into  the  chariot, 
they  told  him  to  drive  to  Temple-bar  as  if  the  d — 1  kicked 
him !  He  drove  them  to  Temple-bar ;  and  there  they 
showed  that  they  had  designed  to  cheat 
were  no  sooner  safe  out  of  the  chariot  than 
your  two  bob,”  said  Briggs,  “and  we’ll  see 
d — -1  before  we’ll  give  you  more  at  the  same  time  offer 

ing  him  their  simple  two  shillings.  Coachee  told  them  his 
demand  was  three  shillings  and  threepence — three  shil¬ 
lings  his  fare,  and  threepence  he  paid  at  Hyde  Park-gate. 
“  There!”  said  Bolt  to  Briggs,  “  I  told  you  we  should  be 
in  a  mess.”  “  Never  mind,”  replied  Briggs,  in  a  loud 
whisper,  “  never  mind,  if  he  makes  any  bother.  I’ll  pitch 
into  him  !”  Coachee  did  “  make  a  bother” — he  told  them 
plainly  he  “  wouldn’t  stand  no  nonsense upon  which 
Briggs  “  pitch’d  into  him  that  is,  he  ran  his  head  like  a 
'battering-ram  against  coachee’s  breadbasket ;  but  coachee 
was  awake,  and  it  did  not  answer.  Briggs  then  bolted  ; 
but  Bolt’s  bumble  toes  wouldn’t  let  him  follow  his  example; 
coachee  roared  loudly  for  the  watch  ,  rattles  resounded  on 
all  sides  and  eventually  Briggs  and  Bolt  were  both  safely 
bolted  down  in  St.  Clement’s  watch-house. 

In  their  defence  they  pleaded,  firstly,  a  wedding; 
secondly,  an  excess  of  pork-chops,  gin,  and  mustard 
thirdly,  an  inabilit}"  to  walk,  which  made  them  anxious  to 
ride;  fourthly,  and  lastly,  the  two  shillings  was  all  they 
had  in  the  world. 

The  Magistrate,  having  first  observed  that  they  were  a 
couple  of  arrant  knaves,  ordered  them  to  pay,  firstly,  3s.  3d. 
for  their  fare  and  the  turnpike;  secondly,  2s.  for  the 
coachman’s  time  in  attending  to  make  his  charge  ;  and 
thirdly,  2s.  for  their  discharge  fees — in  all,  seven  shillings 
and  three-pence. 

“  Have  you  any  money  ?”  said  Bolt  to  Briggs.  “  No  ; 
haven’t  you  any?”  said  Briggs  to  Bolt.  “  No  ” — “  Then 
lock  them  up  until  they  have,”  said  the  Magistrate ;  and 
they  were  locked  up  accordingly. 

Before  they  were  removed  from  the  office,  however,  his 
Worship  asked  the  coachman  whether  he  intended  to  in¬ 
dict  them  for  the  assault,  because  in  that  case  he  should 
call  upon  them  to  find  bail  as  well  as  the  money.  To  which 
honest  coachee — after  a  moment’s  reflection — replied, 
“  Why  no,  your  Honour ;  they  be  but  two  drunken 
tailors  after  all,  it  seems,  and  1  don’t  want  to  hurt  the 
poor  creturs.” 

Judicial  Reproof, — At  the  Leicester  Assizes,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Dawes,  being  examined  as  a  witness,  spoke  in  so 
low  a  tone  of  voice  as  to  be  inaudible  on  the  bench ;  when 
Mr.  Justice  Park  said,  “Speak  up, Sir ;  I  am  quite  surprised 
that  you  do  not  speak  up.  This  very  morning,  at  Church,  ! 
you  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  that  l  could  not  hear  one 
word  from  you,  near  as  I  was  to  you.  The  Clergyman  that 
does  not  speak  up,  is  good  for  nothing  !" 


him ;  for  they 
“  Here  are 
you  at  the 
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1  The  following1  fine  passage  is  extracted  from  a 
!  speech  of  Judge  Story,  in  the  late  convention  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  “In  our  country,  the  highest  man  is  not 
above  the  people;  the  humblest  is  not  below  the  people, 
If  the  rich  may  be  said  to  have  additional  protection, 
they  have  not  additional  power — nor  does  wealth  here 
form  a  permanent  distinction  of  families.  Those  who 
are  wealthy  to-day,  pass  to  the  tomb,  and  their  children 
divide  their  estates.  Property  thus  is  divided  cpiite  as 
fast  as  it  accumulates.  No  family  can,  without  its  own 
exertions,  stand  erect  for  a  long  time,  under  our  statute 
of  descents  and  distributions,  the  only  true  and  legiti¬ 
mate  agrarian  law.  It  silently  and  quietly  dissolves 
the  mass  heaped  up  by  the  toil  and  diligence  of  a  long 
life  of  enterprize  and  industry.  Property  is  continually 
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changing  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  One  wave  rises, 


and  is  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  abyss,  and  seen  no 
more.  Another  arises,  and  having  reached  its  destined 
limits,  falls  gently  away,  and  is  succeeded  hyyet  another, 
which,  in  its  turn,  breaks  and  dies  gently  on  the  shore. 
The  richest  man  among  us  may  be  brought  down  to  the 
humblest  level :  aud  the  child,  with  scarcely  clothes  to 
cover  his  nakedness,  may  rise  to  the  highest  office  in  our 
government ;  and  the  poor  man,  while  he  rocks  his  in¬ 
fant  on  his  knees,  may  justly  indulge  the  consolation, 
that  if  he  possess  talent  and  virtue,  there  is  no  office 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  honourable  ambition.” 


Crooked  Coincidences. — A  pamphlet,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1703,  has  the  following  strange  title : 
— “  Deformity  of  sin  cured;  a  Sermon  preached  at  St. 
Michael’s,  Crooked-lane,  before  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Crookshanks.  Sold  by  Matthew  Den¬ 
ton,  at  the  Crooked  Billet,  near  Cripplegate,  and  by 
all  other  booksellers.”  The  words  of  the  text  are, 
“  Every  crooked  path  shall  be  made  straight and 
the  Prince  before  whom  it  was  preached  was  deformed 
in  his  person. 

Short-hand  Question  and  Answer. — A  gen¬ 
tleman,  remarkable  for  his  fund  of  humour,  wrote  to  a 
female  relative  the  following  couplet: 

How  comes  it  this  delightful  weather. 

That  U  and  I  can’t  dine  together  ? 

To  which  she  returned  the  following  reply : 

My  worthy  friend,  it  cannot  be, 

U  cannot  come  till  after  T. 

Chatty iiam  versus  Cheltenham. — A  French 
gentleman,  who,  as  will  be  seen,  spoke  English  very 
la,  la,  went  lately  to  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lad- 
lane,  London,  to  engage  a  seat  for  “  Chatty  ham,”  and 
paid  five  shillings — although  he  thought  the  charge 
erroneous,  and  to  the  coach  proprietor’s  disadvantage, 
he  said  nothing  about  it,  on  the  ground  of  retaliation, 
having  been  often  taken  in  by  the  canaille  of  England 
himself.  Upon  the  coach  he  conversed  with  some  fe¬ 
male  passengers,  and  was  much  amused  for  some  time, 
but  he  could  not  help  observing  a  very  great  dissimi¬ 
larity  between  the  road  to  Chattyham  and  the  road 
from  Chattyham— but  which  he  accounted  for,  after  a 
little  thought,  by  ingeniously  ascribing  it  to  a  change  in 
his  own  position,  having  had  his  face  toward  London 
on  the  one  occasion,  and  his  back  on  the  other.  This 
novelty  added  to  his  satisfaction ;  but  on  arriving  at 
Rochester  bridge,  his  astonishment  exceeded  all  hounds, 
for  in  travelling  to  London  he  had  seen  nothing  at  ali 
of  the  kind  :  and  upon  shifting  his  position  the  bridge 
and  the  great  sheet  of  water  still  remained,  and  to 
whichever  side  he  shifted  they  were  not  convertible  into 
any  other  description  of  scenery.  He  requested  his  fel¬ 
low  passengers  to  explain  so  extraordinary  an  event  as 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  bridge  and  so  large  a  river. 
He  was  told  that  Rochester  bridge  had  stood  there  as 
long  as  they  could  remember.  “ Roshesthere  Bridge  /” 
cried  lie— ‘  God  bless  my  soul!  what  bring  me  to 
Boshisthe're  Bridge  ?  Stop  coachman  and  drivp  me  to 
Chattyham V  ‘Why  so  l  am,’ said  coachee, ‘you’ll 
soon  he  there.’  To  describe  his  rage  on  being  set  down 
at  Chatham  and  told  it  was  his  journey’s  end,  would  be 
impossible — he  neither  ate  nor  drank,  nor  left  the  coach¬ 
man  until  the  coach  actually  returned  to  London  aud 
dropped  Mm  in  Lad-lane,  at  the  very  spot  from  which 
lie  had  taken  his  departure.  He  abused  the  clerk  who 
booked  Win  as  intelligibly  as  he  could — and  at  last  con¬ 
trived  to  explain  that  he  had  paid  \l,  I2s.  travelling 
from  the  place  he  wished  to  reach,  to  London,  and  then 
the  clerk  found  it  was  lo  Cheltenham  arid  not  to  Chat¬ 
ham,  the  unlucky  traveller  wished  to  go.  There  w  as 
now  no  remedy,  but  he  demanded  a  retribution  for  the 
inconvenience  he  had  suffered,  that  he  should  immedi¬ 
ately  take  an  inside  place  gratuitously  to  Cheltenham ;  • 
but  the  proprietor,  although  disposed  to  abate  the  5s. 
for  the  error  of  his  servant,  refused  to  mend  the  matter 
on  such  unreasonable  terms.  Monsieur  applied  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  in  the  hope  of  his  Lordship  ordering  him 
the  compensation  he  so  conscientiously  demanded  in  for¬ 
warding  him  to  Chattyham,  which  he  declared  he  had 
originally  pronounced  as  perfectly  and  Correctly  at  the 
Coach-office  as  now  before  his  Lordship,  and  that  the 
coachman  should  be  punished  for  not  stopping  at  Ro¬ 
shesthere  Bridge,  when  called.  But  the  Lord  Mayor 
refused  to  interfere  beyond  the  offer  Mr.  Waterhouse 
had  made,  aud  which  he  accepted 


Rex.— “  Well,”  said  a  farming- looking’ man, 
who  was  looking  at  the  head  of  George  III.  impressed 
on  a  halfpenny,  “  well,  its  what  bothers  me  is  the 
maning  of  that  word  ‘  Rex’  round  about  the  face  of  the 
King  !  Georgius,  that’s  George— the  Third  !  Rex  ! !  ” 
An  old  woman,  one  of  the  exclaimer’s  companions,  (the 
scene  was  in  a  boat  which  plied  on  the  river  Suir,  be¬ 
tween  Waterford  and  Garrick,,)  instantly  replied  in  the 
true  Irish  style  by  an  interrogative,  ‘  Is  it  that  you’d 
be  after  axing,  agrah  V  (my  dear.)  ‘  Faith,  then,  I’ll 
soon  aise  your  mind,  and  that  without  much  laming 
either.  Doesn’t  the  whole  wide  world  know,  barring 
yourself,  saving  your  presence,  that  when  the  King 
corned  over  from  Jarmany  his  name  was  Whelp  /  and 
a  dirty,  doggish  name  it  was,  to  spake  the  honest  truth 
of  it ;  but,  my  jewel,  he  was  soon  shamed  out  of  it ;  and 
by  way  of  Englifying  it,  what  did  he  do  but  change  it  to 
Rex?  and  no  blame  to  the  dacent  ould jautleman  for 
it— that’s  all!’— Part*  Review. 
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*8  011  saleat  New  York, 
tie  to  oe  devoted  towards  estab- 
school  for  females  in  Ceylon,  to 
d.  “Such  a  compliment  from  a 
f*r  country,’  remarks  the  friend  who  communicates  the 
circumstance,  “  must  be  acceptable  even  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  humility  of  theillustriousfemaleto  whom  it  is. paid  ; 
especially  if  she  be  aware  of  the  degree  in  which  her 
writings  have  operated  for  the  improvementofthe  female 
character  on  the  distant  shores  of  the  western  world.” 

Character  of  the  Spaniards. — (From  Arti¬ 
cle  No.  II.  on  Spanish  Romances,  by  Mr.  Bowring,  in 
The  London  Magazine). — “I  love  Spain  as  a  country, 
and  Spaniards  as  a  people. — In  other  lands  I  single  out 
special  objects  for  my  regard,  and  inscribe  their  names 
on  (lie  tablets  of  friendship  aud  sympathy — in  Spain 
my  affection  pervades  and  clings  to  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion. — The  national  characteristic  is  fine  and  heroic. — 
Hospitality,  generosity,  dignity,  valour;  these  are  all 
Spanish  virtues.  1  have  found  them  elsewhere,  it,  is 
true;  but  in  the  Spaniard  they  are  blended  with  some¬ 
thing  indefinable,  which  gives  all  these  admirable 
qiialili.es  a  peculiar  energy  and  relief,  of  which  I  only 
know  that  it  breathes  of  the  olden  time,  though  it  makes 
no  parade  of  its  ancestry. — It.  is  romantic,  spiritual, 
omnipresent,  it  is  the  soul  of  song — of  song  the  uni¬ 
versal  element  in  Spain. — There  is  not  a  hill,  nor  a  val¬ 
ley,  nor  a  streamlet,  which  it  has  failed  to  consecrate. 
The.  very  beggar  decorates  his  petitions  with  poetical 
imagery — he  asks  ‘  a  blessed  alms  from  tenderness,  for 
one  the  flower  of  whose  life  has  been  blasted,’  or,  from 
whom  ‘the  light  of  heaven  has  been  shut  out  by  acetes- 
lial  visitation.’ — The  muleteer  chaunts  his  ever-varying 
cancion  to  a  strain  that  varies  never;  hut  while  the  sun 
shines,  audit  is  seldom  clouded,  his  voice  is  always 
heard;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  village  where  some  re¬ 
pent  ist  a  (improvisator  e)  has  not  his  portion  of  poetry 
and  of  praise.” 

Perkin’s  New  Steam-Engine. — This  extraor¬ 
dinary  invention  is  now  completed,  and  fully  answers 
the  expectations  of  its  projector.  The  London  Journal 
of  Arts  for  April,  which  describes  itsprinciples  and  ope¬ 
ration,  slates  that  the  space  occupied!))’  the  engine  and 
all  its  appendages,  does  not  exceed  an  area  of  six  feet 
by  eight,  though  it  is  calculated  to  work  with  the  power 
often  horses;  and  it  is  considered  that  no  part  of  the 
apparatus  would  require  enlarging  for  an  engine  of  50 
horse  power,  except  the  working  cylinder,  which  at 
present  is  only  18  inches  long  and  two  inches  diameter. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  is  stated  to  be  only  two  bushels 
per  day ;  and  perfect  safety  from  any  explosion  is  effected 
by  the  new  mode  of  generating  the  steam.  A  copper  bulb 
is  introduced  in  the  steam-pipe  which  is  designed  to  ex¬ 
plode  under  a  pressure  upon  one  thousand  pounds  upon 
every  square  inch,  while  every  other  part  is  proved  to 
sustain  a  force  of  two  thousand  pounds;  and  tnis  again 
is  intended  to  be  worked  at  from  five  to  seven  hundred. 
— The  efficacy  of  a  safety  bulb  of  this  description  has 
been  fully  proved,  several  having  been  actually  explod¬ 
ed  by  overworking  the  engine  in  the  presence  of  many 
persons;  and  here  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
is  discovered — the  steam,  when  blowing  out  of  the  fis¬ 
sure,  is  not  sensibly  hot.  The  generating  of  the  steam, 
and  its  condensation,  take  place  so  instantaneously, 
that  the  piston,  when  in  full  work,  make  about  250 
strokes  per  minute. 

Good  Wishes. — An  American  paper  thus  ad¬ 
dresses  its  readers  on  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year  :— “  We  tender  our  patrons  the  usual  compliments 
of  the  season,  wishing  them  good  fires  without  smoky 
chimnies,  sleigh  rides,  without  overturning,  warm  gar¬ 
ments  without  empty  pockets,  arguments  without  anger, 
and  plenty  of  good  cider,  and  withal  good  memories, 
which  will  enable  them  to  keep  in  mind  the  old  adage, 
that  ‘  short  settlements  ( particularly  with  the  printer) 
make  long  friends.’  And  to  the  ladies  we  wish  more 
Chinchilla  than  Leghorn,  more  flannel  than  calico,  more 
plaid  than  crape,  more  pity  than  prudery,  more  patience 
than  petulance,  more  red  cheeks  than  naked  elbows, 
and,  lastly,  a  complete  victory  over  old  batchelors.” 

A  Russian  Opinion  on  the  Duty  of  Kings. 
Madame  Campan  vouches  for.  the  authenticity  of  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Empress  Catherine, 
addressed  to  Marie  Antoinette,  of  France,  about  the 
year  1700  “  Kings  ought  to  proceed  in.  tjieir  career, 

undisturbed  by  the  cries  of  the  people,— as  the  moon 
pursues  her  course,  unimpeded  by  the  howling  of  dogs  !” 

The  ruling  Passion  or  Habit,- — Haller,  the 
great  physician,  seems  to  have  beeu  making  his  very 
latest  sensations  and  the  final  struggle  of  his  body,  sub¬ 
jects  of  professional  experiment  and  curiosity.  “My 
friend,”  said  he,  to  his  medical  attendant,  “  the  artery 
no  longer  beats” — and  expired.  Few  people,  perhaps, 
have  lived  to  announce  such  a  fact  of  their  own  system. 

Hasted  tells  us  that  a  gentleman  of  the  llaaitj: 
of  Northwood  entertained  King  Henry  V.  on  his  trium¬ 
phant  return  from  France,  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  at  Sit¬ 
ting-bourne;  and  though  the  entertainment  was  plenti¬ 
ful  and  befitting  the  royalty  of  his  guest,  yet  such  was 
the  difference  of  the  times  that  the  whole  expense 
amounted  only  to  9.s.  9d.,  wine  being  then  sold  at  two¬ 
pence  a  pint,  and  other  articles  in  proportion. 

A  burial  society  has  lately  commenced  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster  ;  the  first  printpd  article  of  which 
runs  thus — “  Whereas  many  persons  find  it  difficult  to 
bury  themselves.” 

The  Scotch  Novels. — Notwithstanding  the  ) 
notoriety  of  the  name  of  the  real  author  of  the  Scots 
Novels  in  his  native  city,  the  mysterious  care  and.  cau¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  manuscript  and  the  correction  of 
the  proof  sheets,  which  were  in  the  first  instance  so 
scrupulously  observed,  still  obtain.  The  manuscript 
sent  to  the  printer  is  not  in  the  hand  writing  of  $Jir 
Walter  Scott,  and,  during  the  progress  of  each  work 
through  the  press,  two  proof  sheets  are  regu  ar  y  hy- 
warded  to  the  author,  by  an  intermediate  person,  oiie  of 
which  is  returned  corrected,  evidently  i  S 

linnrl. 


ifltscellames. 


jBtscellatues* 


If  there  be  a  pleasure  on  earth  which  angels 
cannot  enjoy,  and  of  which  they  might  almost  envy  man 
the  possession,  it  is  the  power  of  relieving  distress.— 

If  there  be  a  pain  which  devils  might  pity  man  for  en¬ 
during,  it  is  the  death-bed  reflection,  that  we  possessed 
the  power  of  doing  good,  but  that  we  have  abused  and 
perverted  it  to  purposes  of  ill. 

In  1512,  John  Ponce  de  Leon-,  a  Spaniard  of 
distinction,  (as  we  are  informed  by  Herrera)  actually 
took  a  voyage  to  Florida  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in 
the  river  Bimini,  which  he  had  been*  told  and  believed 
would  restore  hint  to  youth,  like  the  eauWron.of Medea. 

Acosta,  who  was  a  very  good  Catholic,  relates 
that  the  tnanati,  or  sea-cow,  was  very  excellent  food  ; 

“  but  (continues  he)  I  scrupled  to  eat  it  on  Friday, 
being  doubtful  whether  it  were  flesh  or  fish. 

So  little  were  women  regarded  formerly  in  Eng-  j 
land  that  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  was  not  extended  to  them  1 
till  the  days  of  William  and  Mary,  when  an  Act  of  Par- 
i  liamentwas  made  bestowing  that  privilege  on  them. — 

I  Women,  by  the  law  ofHindostan,  are  not  admitted  to 
be  witnesses  in  a  civil  cause ;  and  iu  Scotland  the  same 
law  has  not  been  very  long  in  disuse. 

Not  many  centuries  ago,  a  law  was  made  in 
England  prohibiting  the  New  Testament  in  English  to 
be  read  by  womeh,  ’prentices,  journeymen,  or  serving 
men. 

At  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  the  birth  place  of 

Lawrence  Coster,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  printing, 

[  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  the  house 
j  in  which  he  lived  is  still  shown  ;  and  the  first  book  he 
I  printed  is  kept  in  the  town  house,  in  a  silver  case,  ! 
wrapped  up  in  silk,  and  is  always  shown  with  great  ' 
caution,  as  a  most  precious  reljct  of  antiquity. 

Hair  Powder. — Hair  Powder  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  ballad-singers  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germaine,  in 
the  year  1614;  and  it  was  long  before  it  became  adopted 
as  a  fashionable  ornament.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.  only  two  ladies  of  rank  wore,  powder 
in  their  hair,  and  they  were  laughed  at  for  their  singu¬ 
larity  ;  and  at  the  coronation  of  George  II.  there  were 
only  two  hgir-dr.essers  in  London.  How  rapidly  dressing 
the  hair  and  wearing  powder  must  have  increased,  w_e 
find  from  the  calculations  made  by  Mr.  Pitt*  in  1795, , 
when  he  proposed  the  hair-powder  tax;  yt  was  then  1 
ascertained  that  there  were  in  Great  Britain  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  hair-dressers ;  that  the  flour  they  consumed  an- 
!  nually  in  hair  powder,  was  to  the  value  of  <^1,250,000 ; 
and  that  the  number  of  persons  wearing  it,  amounting 
to  200,000,  so  that  supposing  a  tax.  of  one  guinea  a  head 
laid  on,  it  would  yield  ,£210,000  per  annum.  The  pro¬ 
duce,  however,  fell  far  short  of  this  sum,  and  has  con¬ 
stantly  decreased.  In  the  first  year  of  the  tax,  1795,  it 
onlv  produced  ,£187,085 ;  and  in  1803,  it  had  sunk  to 
,£44,852. 

— *&&& — 


Saturday  last,  a  most  beautiful  and  curiously 
veined  wedge  of  agate  was  found  on  the  estate  of  Clare¬ 
mont,  belonging  to  James  Nairne,  esq.  by  Mr.  Hean, 
when  digging  rreav  the'  bottom  of  a  steep  bank  near  the 
south  side  of  his  farm,  a  short  distance  from  the  spot 
where  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  murdered.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  embedded  in  the  clay  or  till,  about  three  feet 
below  the  surface,  in  a  horizontal  position.  Immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  westward  there  is  a  large  whin-stone  fixed 
in  the  ground— the  memorial,  probably,  of  some  deed 
of  blood,  or  the  moiiument  of  one  whose  memory  it  has 
survived.  The  wedge  measures,  in  length,  exactly  12 
inches  ;  from  to  2  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  l-4th  j 
to  one  inch  in  tftiekuds*.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  polish, 
aud  it  is  suppdsed  to  have  bdeti  an  instrument  of  sacri-  ; 
tiee  used  in  barbarous  ai;es. — Caledonian  Mercury.  \ 

I  The  Stage  of  Life. — One  poet  has  said  that  ^ 

"  All  the  world's  a  stage! 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 

And  one  man  iu  his  time  plays  many  parts.” 

And  another  has  said,  in  an  imperative  style, 

“  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies.” 

Does  lie  mean  by  this,  that  there  is  as  much  honour  j 
in  acting  well  in  an  inferior  station  as  in  a  superior?  ! 
Pope  was  inspired,  no  doubt,  and  therefore  we  may  ex-  i 
pect  him  to  speak  the  truth  ;  but  we  have  read  of  “  an 
evil  spirit  from  the  Lord,”  and  of  “a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  all  the  prophets ;”  and  we  conclude  that  Pope 
must  have  been  troubled  by  oue  or  both  of  these. 

We  agree  that  the  world  may  be  considered  as  a 
stage ;  but  we  deny  that  honour  is  to  be  gained  by  per¬ 
forming  well  an  inferior  part.  He  who  enacts  a  prin¬ 
cipal  character,  if  he  sustain  his  part  with  dignity  and 
propriety,  may  expect  to  be  rewarded  by  the  plaudits  of 
(he  audience ;  but  who  will  applaud  the  industrious  and 
diligent  exertions  of  i  he  prompter,  the  scene-shifter,  or 
candle-snuffer?  The  actor  who  struts  his  hour  iu  the 
character  of  Othello,  Macbeth,  or  Richard  the  Third,  re¬ 
ceives  an  honorary  as  well  as  a  pecuniary  recompence  ; 
but  the  call-boy  and  lamp-lighters,  however  perfect  in 
their  parts,  can  gain  nothing  but  the  stipulated  hire. — 
Should  any  t  hing  go  wrong  through  their  mismanage¬ 
ment,  they  may  he  saluted  by  a  hiss;  but  the  thunder¬ 
ing  voice  of  applause  nyver.  awakens  their  love  of  glory, 
or  rewards  the  punctual  discharge  of  their  servile  occu¬ 
pations. — -So  it  is  in  life,  an  Alexander  and  a  Caesar,  a 
Brutus  and  aCato,  a  Trajan  and  an  Antonine,  perform 
their  parts  on  the  wide  theatre  of  (lie  world,  in  the  sight 
of  Vid. niring  nations,  who  are  ever  ready  tQ  raise  the 
■tong  of  triumph,  and  sing  hosanna  to  the  great.  Who 
would  not  lie  a  hero,  when  encouraged  by  the  hopes  of 
such  a  reward?  Who  would  not  press  forward  in  the 

race,  when  a  crown  of  glory  is  in  view  ?  Who  would 
not  encounter  death,  for  everlasting  fame? 

The  obscure  individual  can  have  no  such  motives.  He 
is  compelled  to  tread  the  ensanguined  field,  to  mount 
the  deadly  breach,  and  face  the  roaring  caution.  If  he 
conquer,  lie  is  despised  ;  if  lie  die,  he  is  forgotten. 


To  the  Eniron  of  the  Bath  Jours  al. 

Sir,— The  following  extracts  from  a  German  paper. 
The  Mannheim  Gazette,  of  January  11th,  1823,  will, 
perhaps,  furnish  your  readers  with  some  new  ideas  on 
spending  the  Sabbath,  aijd,  give  them  some  notion  of 
comfort  on  the  frozen  Rhine  and  Neckar ; 

“  The  present  winter,  according  to  the  old  chronicles,  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  1766.  A  cask  was  then  made  on  the  Rhine, 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Hiob  Bohrmann,  wine  mer¬ 
chant.— Sunday,  12 th  irtst.  A  lamb  willhe  played  for  at  a  game 
of  nine-pins  on  the  frozen  Meeker.  Good  punch  will  be  served 
out  at  24  Xc.(about8d:)a  schoppen  (nearly  a  pint);  winedo.at 
8  Xc.  (2Jd.) ;  good  cotfee  4  kreuzer(lfd.)” 

<•  We  respectfully  inform  the  public,  we  intend  having  at  our 
tavern,  on  Sunday  next  the  12th  wist,  in  addition  to  our  usual 
refreshments,  a  grand  display  of  fire-works.  We  beg  the  public 
to  favour  us  with  their  attendance.  (Signed) 

"  The  Society  of  the  Great  Rhine.1' 

"  Notice.— Wo  Intend  to  make  a  cask  of  4  fuder*  (about  800 
gallons)  on  the  Rhine,  on  Saturday  the  lltli  inst-  which  will  b« 
heated  at  one  o'clock,  and  we  invite  all  our  friends  who  wish  to 

see  it.  ,  „ 

<*  T.  Muller,  and  G.  T.  Spertmg,  coopcrs-masters. 

*  A  measure  so  called,  containing  about  24  barrels. 

“  I  hereby  inform  my  friends  and  the  public  in  general,  that 
on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  the  following  days,  I  shall  give  balls 
on  the  Rhine  in  rooms  comlortahly  heated-  All  kinds  of  re¬ 
freshments  will  be  provided;  and  I  respectfully  solicit  the  at¬ 
tention  and  support  of  the  public.  (Signed)  n 

fVeiskopf,  of  Mundenhcun,  near  Mannheim. 

«  On  the  llth  ami  12th  Inst,  a  master  shoemaker  optfiu  town 
will  make  a  pair  of  hoots  on  the  Rhine. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obliged, 

L.  R.  Bath ,  Feb.  19, 1823.  _  . _  S. 

I  Pun  Legal. — A  short  time  before  the  removal 
of  the  Irish  Courts  to  tlveir  present  splendid  buildings, 

one  of  the  walls  of  the  old  Court-house  was  m  a  very 

tottering  condition.  While  a  law  argument  was  going 
on  one  tfay  in  full  court,  this  assumed  so  dange^o  .s 
an  appearance  as  to  check  the  proceedings  for  a  short 
time ;  during  which  a  young  wag  at  the  Bar  addressed 
the  Court,  saying,  “  My  Lord  l  move  for  an  oy  W 

»«’ »«'  *• 

sufficient.  e 

CiE'rriNG  Our  of  *  ScKAPE.-Tlie  dortnne  of 

'  aetempvriiom  or  •/•"“'IK™*'.'*"  of' »  •*“ 
taught  by  the  Brahmins  of  Malabar  ,  '  ^ra_ 

captain  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  ,  ^hen  he 

ding  along  the  coast,  he  one  day  w  is’ supposed 

unluckily  sliot  a  hied  '>«  r  ZfiX- 

o  curry  one  of  their  A”* eni>rn,ous  crime ; 

barian  saw  it,  and  accused  him  immediately  as- 

the  people  in  the  neighbouring  vi  u  would 

iblea,  seized  the  sacrilegious  Eng \  f  M  ,ie 


sein 


lia ve  sac ri  Itced  hi m  ®  h  enhanced t o* be  P r es ent. 

presence  of  mind  of  a  Jew,  wi  r:,.,e  j,ut  to  as- 

Ile  advised  the  captain  to  confe  ,iiat  |,js  father,  who  ; 
sign  as  his  reason  for  conmntti  g  ,  .nt0  tj,c  setl)  and  J 
had  been  dead  some  time,  was  t  tl>  devour  | 

was  become  a  carp;  the  peru  J.  reColle(ftion  of  his 
the  carp  before  his  eyes,  when  th  ,  rhe 

father  rushed  upon  him,  “d  h«Sit  justice  of  the  : 
judges  were  struek  with  the  appareni  j 
plea,  and  instantly  pardoned  the  — 


Dean  Swift. — Happening'  to  dine  for  the 
first  time  in  company  with  Lady  Burlington,  and  his 
gown  being  rather  rusty,  she  supposed  him  to  be  some 
clergyman  of  inferiornote,  and  mortified  him  greatly  by 
taking  no  notice  of  him  whatsoever.  After  dinner  the 
Dean  said,  “  Lady  Burlington  I  hear  you  can  sing ;  come 
sing  me  a  song.”  The  Lady,  being  out  of  her  turn,  of 
course  peremptorily  refused;  but  after  telling  her  that  he 
supposed  he  was  taken  “  for  some  poor  paltry  English 
hedge-parson,”  he  actually  drove  her  from  the  table  in 
tears.  On  seeing  her  ladyship  next  time,  he  said, 
“Pray,  madam,  are  you  as  proud  and  ill-natured  as 
when  I  saw  you  last  ?”  To  which  she  replied,  with 
the  greatest  good  humour,  “No,  Mr.  Dean  ;  I  will  sing 
for  you  now  if  you  please  ;”  and  from  that  moment  he 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  respect. 

Swift  among  the  Lawyers. — Dean  Swift  hav¬ 
ing  preached  an  assize  sermon  in  Ireland,  was  invited 
to  dine  with  the  judges ;  and  having  in  his  sermon,  con¬ 
sidered  tire  use  and  abuse  of  the  law,  he  then  pressed  a 
little  hard  upon  those  consellors  who  plead  causes  which 
they  knew  in  their  consciences  to  be  wrong.  When 
dinner  was  over,  and  the  glass  began  to  go  round,  a 
young  barrister  retorted  upon  the  dean  ;  and  after  seve¬ 
ral  altercations,  the  counsellor  asked  him,  “  If  the  devil 
was  to  die,  whether  a  parson  might  not  be  found,  who, 
for  money,  would  preach  his  funeral?”  “Yes,”  said 
Swift,  “I  would  gladly  be  the  man,  and  I  would  then 
ffive  the  devil  his  due,  as  I  have  this  day  done  his  chil¬ 
dren .” 

Family  of  Manners. — Old  Manners,  brother 
to  the  la  te  Duke  of  Rutland’s  father,  amassed  a  large 
fortune  by  well  and  truly  performing  the  character  of 
a  gamester.  To  him  the  old  Duke  of  Devonshire  lost 
the  great  estate  of  Leicester  Abbey.  He  is  represen¬ 
ted  as  an  usurer  in  the  “Rake’s  JAogrcss.” 

Stat.  2.  H.  6,  cap.  10.  By  12  R.  2  cap.  2.  it  is 

enacted,  that  no  officer  or  minister  of  the  King  shall  be 
ordained  or  made,  for  any  gift  of  favour  or  affection; 
nor  shall  any  be  put  into  office,  but  such  as  are  suffi¬ 
cient.  “  A  law,  ’’said  Sir  Edward  Coke,  “  worthy  to  be 
writ  in  letters  of  gold,  but  more  worthy  to  be  put  in  ex¬ 
ecution  ;”  for  certainly  justice  will  never  be  duly  ad¬ 
ministered,  bpf.  when  the  officers  and  ministers  of  justice 
are  of  such  quality,  and  come  to  their  places  in  such 
manner  as  by  this  law  is  required. 

Early  Rising. — The  difference  between  rising 
at  six  and  rising  ,at  eight ,  in  the  course  of  forty  years, 
supposing  a  person  to  go  to  bed  at  thesame  time  heother- 
wise  would,  amounts  to  twenty-nine  thousand  hours,  or 
three  years  121  days  and  16  hours;  which  will  afford 
eight  hours  a  day  for  exactly  ten  years:  which  is  in 
fact  the  same  as  if  ten  years  were  added  to  the  period 
of  our  lives,  in  which  we  might  command  eight  hours 
every  day,  for  the  cultivation  of  our  minds,  and  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  business.  This  is  the  result  of  early  rising, 
which,  besides,  that  it  contributes  so  much  to  our  gene¬ 
ral  health,  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration. 

Spare  diet  was  almost  always  one  of  the  first 
prescriptions  of  the  celebrated  physician  Tronchin.— 
“  ’Tis  the  best  way,”  said  he,  “  to  cut  off  the  enemy  s 
provisions;  that  is  already  a  great  point  gained. 


>  LETTER  Of  ADVICE  TO  MY  .  COtJSIN  IN  THE  °? 

^  hearing  THAT  HE  was  imvpa  a  ration 

q  0  TJ  ItT  • 

tc  it  true  niv  dear  Bob,  that  you’re-  coming  to  tow* 

ye  a-bed  all  the  day  and  just  get  up  a t night  ? 

Do  you  really  intend  a  mean  com  tier  to  be, 

To  “surrender-  your  freedom  for  b^^lavery^ 

With  humble  submission,  to  bow1  and  to  scrape, 

And  learn  how  to. fawn  and  to  flatter  the  grta  , 

To  swear  that  their  vices  are  harmless  enough, 

And  call  all  morality  damnable  stuft:  .  ;f 

Think  it  really  no  sin  to  seduce  your  F  ricmt  > 

Because  it’s  the  fashion  with  those  in  high  lflc  , 

Run  in  debt  without  ever  intending  to  pay,  _ 

Then  run  to  St.  Stephen  s  to  ke<  p  duns  at  l).  y  , 

When  nossessing  a  scat,  watch’ the  Minister  s  nod, 

SS  «  <0  liii"  .tan  you  d«  w  wjr  Oo», 

Say  A  YE,  or  ay  »o,  as  ho  giv.s  y»«  the  Wint, 

-Without  on  the  matter  presuming  to  thi.sk.  . 

Should  Reform  be  discussed, or  tnc people >  complain* 

Sav  Reform  is  not  wanted,  and  cal  tluni  insan .  , 

Mike  a  speech  on  the  subject,  and  vow  th  5 
In  the  measure  great  danger-oi  losing  y°urN  ' 

•  Go  to  church  now  and  then,  take  tne  bacrament  to  , 

Pray  forgiven**  of  sffis,  and  begin  them  anew  , 

Set  truth  at  defiance,  and  cheat  all  you  can,  ^  ? 

To  become  what  the  Court  styles  a  nigh  pc 
Oh  !  no  my  dear  Cousin, , l  know  you  too  well, 

To  think,  you  desire  with  counters  to  dwell  , 

Your  spirit’s  too  noble,  your  virtue  too  strong, 

To  make  you  desire  to  flux  in  the  throng, 

Where  vice  and -where  folly,  in  turn  take  thci  p  > 

In  debasing  the  mind,  and  corrupting- the  h^^rt ,  - 

-Where  friendship’s  unknown, 

And  with  language  unmeaning  caU  each  ntlier  not 

Where  they  boast  much  ot  honour,  out  h  .*• 

How  can  they  possess  it  when  virtue  s  torgot . 

"Si Sice  Mm  .  fi-icn.l,  from  yo..r  ho.Ec  .lA  »»*<*»* 

Still  continue  to  live  in  your  blunt  honest  naj  , 

Rest  assured,  that  contentment  is  seldom  the  lot 
O f  courtiers ;  that  blessing  is  found  in  the  cot. 

Where  the  rustic  enjoys  the  sweets  of  tms  U.e, 

A  stranger  to  envy,  ambition,  and  strife. 

Had  I  written  any  one' else, my  good  Friend, 

For  this  letter  1  should  an  apology  send  ; 

But  knbwvfig.full  well  you  ambiguity  hate, 

X  thought  it  ‘were  best  my  mind  plainly  to  smte. 
c,,  trustin'^  your  kindness  the  faults  will  forgt.e , 

With  this  prayer  I  conclude,  long  in  health  may  you  r 

THE  MARCH  OF  MIND  : 


WRITTEN  FOR.  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BRITISH  AND 
FOREIGN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY,  JUNE  24,  1814. 

BY  MISS  MITFORD. 


Fair  Nature  smiled  in  all  her  bovvers, 

But  Man,  the  master-work  of  God, 
Unconscious  of  his  latent  powers, 

The  tangled  forest  trod  : 

Without  a  hope,  without  an  aim, 

Beyond  the  sloth’s,  the  tiger’s  life, 

His  only  pleasure  sleep  or  strife, 

.  And  war  his  only  fame. 

Furious  alike  and  causeless  beam’d 
His  lasting  hate,  his  transient  love ; 

And  e’en  the  mother’s  fondness  seem'd 
The  instinct  of  the  dove. 

T  he  mental  world  was  wrapt  in  night  ; 
Though  some,  the  diamonds  of  the  mine. 
Burst  through  the  shrouding  gloom,  to  shiue 
With  self-emitted  light ! 

Oh,  how  the  glorious  dawn  unfold 
The  brighter  day  that  lurk’d  behind! 

The  march  of  armies  may  be  told, 

But  not  the  March  of  Mind. 

Instruction  !  child  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

As  heat  expands  the  vernal  flower, 

So  Wisdom,  Goodness,  Freedom,  Power, 
From  thee  derive  their  birth. 

From  thee,  all  mortal  bliss  we  draw ; 

From  thee,  Religion’s  blessed  fruit  ; 

From  thee,  the  good  of  social  law, 

And  man  redeem’d  from  brute  ; 

From  thee,  all  ties  to  Virtue  dear, 

The  father’s,  brother’s,  husband’s  name; 
From  thee,  the  sweet  and  holy  fame 
That  never  cost  a  ,e^r. 

Oh  !  breathe  thy  soul  along  the  gale, 

.That  Britons  still,  in  generous  strife. 
Knowledge  and  Freedom  may  inhale 
The  mingled  breath  of  lile  ! 

So  shall  they  share  what  they  possess, 

And  shew  to  distant  worlds  thy  charms  ; 
Wisdom  and  Peace  their- only  arms, 

Their  only  aim  to  bless  ! 


'  rftw  rk”.  .  *  .•  •  -  *V  .igjyslsJ' 

ON  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

>■ .  ■■  — » ■  ..  ■ 

BY  JOHN  FINLAY,  ESQ^  AUTHOR.  OF  THE  POEM  01 
“  WALLACE,  OR  THE  VALE  OF  P-LLEKSLIE. 

Why  does  the  melting  voice,  the  tuneful  firing, 

A  flgh  of  wpe,  a  tear  of  pleafure  bring ; 

Can  Ample  founds,  or  joy  or  grief  iufpire, 

And  melt  the  foul  refponflve  to  the  wire  ?' 

Ah  !  .  o,  fome  ocher  charm  to  rapture  draws, 

More  than  the  finger’s  fkill,  thc'artifl’s  laws  •. 

Some  latent  feeling  that  the  firing  Awakes, 

Starts  to  new  life,  and  thro’  the  fibres  flrakes ; 

Some  cottage-home  where  firfi  the  ftraiu  Was  heard, 

By  many  a  tie  of  former  days  endear’d ; 

Some  lovely  maid  who  on  thy  bol'om  hung. 

And  breath’d  the  note,  all  tearful  as  {he  fung ; 

Some  youth  who  firfi  awoke  the  penfive  lay, 

Friend  of  thy  infant  years — now  far  away ; 

Some  feenc  that  patriot  blood  embalms  in  fotig, 

Some  brodk  that  winds  thy  native  vales  among, 

All  fteal  into  the  foul  in  Witching  train, 

Till  home, the  maid,  the  friend, the  feene  appear  again  i 
'Twas  thus  the  wand’rer  ’mid  the  Syrian  wild. 

Wept  at  the  drain  he  cafol’d  when,  a  child. 

O’er  many  a  weary  Wafte  the  traveller  pafs’d, 

And  hop’d  to  find  fome  refling  plafce  at  left  ; 

Beneath  fome  branchy  (hade— his  journey  done, 

To  fhelter from  thedefertand  the  Sun. 

And  haply  fome  green  fpot  the  pilgrim  fourid, 

And  hail’d  and  blefs’d  the  dream’s  delicious  found  : 

When  on  his  ear  the  well-known  ditty  ftcle, 

That  as  it  melted  pafs’d  iuto  his  foul ; 

“  O  Bothweli  bank  !” - e: ch  thrilling  word  convey'd 

The  Scottifh  landfcape  to  the  palm -tree  {hade, 

No  nioreDamafciis’  ftreams  his  fpirit  held, 

No  more  its  minarets  his  eye  beheld  ; 

.  Phafphar  and  Abana  unheeded  glide. 

He  hears  in  dreams  the  mufic  of  the  Clyde ! 

And  Bothweli’s  bank  amid  o’er-arching  trees; 

Echoes  the  bleat  of  flocks,  the  hum  t  f  bees-^* 

_ With  lefs  keen  rapture  on  the  Syrian  fhore, 

Beneath  the  fliadow  of  the  fycanmre; 

His  eye  had  turn’d  amid  the  bUrft  of  day, 

Tadmor’s  gigantic  columns  to  fUrvey  j 
That  fullenly  their  length  of  fhadovVs  throw, 

On  funs  of  earth,  who  trembling  gaze  below! — •“ 

’Twas  thus  when  to  Quebec’s  proud  heights  afar, 

Wuite’j  chivalry  roll’d  on  the  furge  of  Wat. 

The  hardy  Highlander,  fo  fierce  before, 

Languidly  lifted  up  the  huge  claymore. 

To  him  the  bugle’s  mellow  note  was  dumb, 

And  ev’n  the  roufing  thunders  of  the  drum  : 

Till  the  loud  pibroch  founded  in  the  van, 

And  led  to  battle  forth  each  dauntkfs  clan. 

On  rulh  the  brave — theplaidcd  chiefs  advance, 

The  line  refounds  “  Locbiel’s  awa’  to  France”— 

With  vig’rous  arm  the  falchion  lift  on  high, 

Fight  as  their  fathers  fought,  and  like  their  fathers  die  ! 

THE  FOLLOWING  BEAUTIFUL  STANZAS  ARB  EX¬ 
TRACTED  from  mbs-.  Robinson’s  vitals i ng^am. 

i-  -  .  •  .  '  ■  x 

The  savagriiunter,  who  afar 

On  some  rude  mountain's  pathless  height. 

Sees,  in  tlie  ’West,  the  twilightstar 
.  Just  peering  on  the  brow  of  night ; 

O’er  clifts  of  ice,  and^  plains  of  snow,  . 

Still  bends  his  long  and  lonesome  way, 

I.  And,  as  he  tempts  the  famish'd  foe. 

Anticipates  the  joys  of  day  : 

For  he,  by  hope  inspir’d,  surveys 

The  (noon’s  wan  lustre  gild  the  dome 
That  on  some  jutting  point  displays, 

O  blest  retreat .'  his  cavern’d  home  ; 

Where,  when  the  journeying  sun  shall  fade. 

And  cold  oblivion’s  reign  return. 

The  torch  of  love  shall  chear  the  shade. 

And,  ’midst  the  frozen  desal  t,  burn. 

For  love  can  warm  the  shrv’ring  breast,  •  ■ 

And  bid. Siberian  fierceness  sigh; 

Make  fl'iflty  caves  the  house  of  rest, 

And  itlock,  with  joy,  the  frowning  sky; 

But  I,  who  last*  no  pleasing  dreams 
To  smooth  tlie  paths  of  endless  care, 

!  Shall  darkness  know,  ’mid  sunny  beams, 

And  find>  iu  bon'’rs  °f  b,iSS’  despair  1 

’ 
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ON  THE  MAUCH  O^Thb  FRENCH  GUARDS 
rUK  blAIN,  Ferruary,  1823. 

There  they  stand  in  their  triple  ranks 
In  the  Bourbon  Palace-yard ;  ’ 

Playthings  for  each  new  tyrant’s  p’ranks— 

Slaves,  soldiers,  hirelings,  Gauls,  or  Franks— 

The  Bourbon  Itoyal  Guard. 

I  saw  them  once,*  when  another  name 
Flung  its  mighty  shadow  o’er  ; 

When  these  sons  of  war  were  heirs  of  Fame, 

And  glory’s  rays,  not  the  rust  of  shame, 

Were  spread  on  the  chains  they  bore:— 

When  Victory,  in  its  manhood’s  prime, 

Like  a  giant  genius  stood — 

And  the  fame  of  “  The  Guard,”  as  a  light  sublirne, 
Shone  o’er  the  burnish’d  tide  of  Time, 

A  sunbeam  on  its  flood. 

How  different  was  their  bearing  then 
To  their crest-fall’n  brows  to-day! 

They  look’d,  as  they  ne’er  shall  look  again, 

Like  demi  gods  more  than  mortal  men, 

Drawn  out  in  their  fierce  array. 

By  Heavens  !  ’twas  grand  to  see  them  spring, 

Elastic  from  the  ground; 

And  to  hear  the  wide  courts  echoing  ring, 

As  they  yelled  the  name  of  their  Emperor  King, 

And  the  clash  of  their  arms  went  round. 

And  they  seemed,  as  they  waved  their  helms  on  high, 

And  swung  their  glittering  blades, 

And  swept  in  clouds  their  Chieftain  by, 

Less  things  of  the  world  than  spirits  of  the  sky. 

Or  warriors  from  the  shades. 

While  He,  as  he  sat  on  his  war-horse  there, 

Wrapped  in  his  shroud  of  pride — 

Might  be  thought  some  Demon  of  the  Air, 

In  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  despair 
The  whirlwind’s  course  to  guide. 

And  is  that  fearful  pageant  gone — 

Has  it  vanished  from  the  earth — 

Have  the  thousands  that  then  rushed  wildly  on 
Sunk  in  the  grave,  like  the  Mighty  One 
Who  gave  their  terrors  birth  ? 

And  what  are  those  ranks  that  I  gaze  on  now  ? 

And  whose  is  yon  shrivelled  form. 

That  shivering  stands  with  cringing  bow, 

Like  a  dripping  bird  on  some  vessel’s  prow, 

That  heralds  yet  hides  from  the  storm  ? 

O  spirit  of  valour,  turn  your  face— 

’Tis  Henry  of  Angouleme! 

Last  scion  shot  out  from  the  ancient  race, 

Who  fills  with  his  lazy  crew  the  place 
Once  consecrate  to  Fame. 

And  Oh  !  forgive,  ye  honoured  dead. 

Whose  deeds  raised  that  proud  Archf 
If  with  listless  glance,  I  saw  instead 
Yon  band  of  slaves,  and  their  faltering  tread 
Of  you  and  your  manlike  march. 

There  are  faces  there,  on  which  youth’s  fresh  bloom 
Is  glowing — but  not  one  light 
Of  hope,  to  shine  through  their  thoughts  of  gloom 
Like  the  dim  lamp  glimmering  in  a  tomb, 

Or  a  torch  on  a  misty  night. 

And  others  there  are,  of  time-worn  mien, 

Where  memory’s  shadows  rise 
From  fields  where  deep  disgrace  hath  been — 

But  not  an  eye  looks  back  on  the  scene 
Of  long-past  victories. 

Not  a  shout  is  raised — not  a  single  smile 
Plays  over  one  lowering  front — 

Not  a  joke  goes  round  the  hours  to  beguile— 

Not  a  prayer  is  breathed  from  a  single  file 
That  must  brave  the  battle’s  brunt. 

And  mark !  they  move — with  sluggard  tramp, 

Hollow  — and  dull  — and  slow' — 

The  ground  gives  back  the  heavy  stamp 
Of  limbs,  whose  nerves  seem  coiled  with  cramp, 

So  limping  and  lame  they  go. 

And  whither  they  go?  Ha!  Hold  your  sides, 

Each  laughter-loving  fiend, 

That  plunges  men  down  fate’s  whelming  tides— 

That  tears  young  bridegrooms  from  their  brides— 

That  mocks,  in  storm-clouds  screened, 

At  all  the  miseries  of  mankind 
Drifting  on  Passion’s  seas — 

Like  a  rudderless  bark  before  the  wind — 

When  despots  dark  and  bigots  blind 
Urge  on  such  things  as  these. 

Let  every  urchin  sprite  laugh  out 
That  sports  with  mortals  pain; 

While  demons  dire  send  back  the  shout, 

Fierce  bursting  round  th’  inglorious  rout 
That  goes— to  conquer  Spain  ! ! 

Ha,  ha !  Ha,  ha !  Ha,  ha !  Ha,  ha  !— 

The  demon  chorus  flies — 

Hurra!  Hurra!  Hurra!  Hurra! 

Echoes  o’er  Spain — while  the  loud  huzza 
Of  herlegioned  hosts  replies  ! 

«  Come  on,”  theverv,  “  ye  men  of  France, 

Come,  Tyrants,  with  your  hordes ! 

Fit  light  shall  shine  o’er  your  advance— 

Liberty’s  broad  and  burning  glance, 

And  the  gleam  from  Freemen  s  swords. 

«  Fit  welcome  shall  wait  on  each  mountain  height, 

Strong  arms  and  new-dug  graves 

And  your  requiem  song  be  the  croaking  n'ght 
Of  eagles,  and  ravens,  and  birds  of  the  mgnt, 

O’er  the  carcases  of  slaves  ! 

*  At  their  last  review  by  Napoleon,  previous  to  marching 

for  Waterloo.  _  _  , 

f  The  Triumphal  Arch  in  the  Place  du  Carousel. 


ODE,  1 

(ADDRESSED  TO  THE  MARQUIS  JDE  Li  FAYETTE,  AT  THE  P.E- 
GIMXIXO  OF  TUB  AMERICAN’  WAR. — FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF 
ALFIKRt . 

Oh,  iliou  !  deserving  not  my  humble  shell. 

But.  the  high  notes  of  that  immortal  lyre. 

That  made  the  Theban  shores  resounding  t  II 

O!  deeds  am!  names  it  willed  should  ne’er  expire  ; 

i  Bi  t,  like  the  host  of  Heaven, 

To  endless  life  be  given. 

Thou,  III  an  age  less  dark,  in  climes  less  rud  >, 

Hndst  fitter  floUrish'-d.-— Rare  e\otie,  say, 

I  By  what  cHestirt  showers  hast  thou  been  d  Mved  ; 

Whence  breathed  the  gale  that  fostered  ino  dayj 
>'irtua  sublime,  in  youth  mature  ? 

*  brtV,  >.  sl  v.o,  <■.  liable,  wirtr  a  soiitV 

ii  'I  hat  airrted  at  freedom  amid  base  control  ? 

And  was  it  Franco  that  gave  this  spirit  pure? 

Not  so— not  so — from  Greece  or  Latium  came 
The  fioble  spark  of  the  immortal  mind, 

That  animates  the  beauteous  youthful  frame, 

W  litre  vit  tue  joys  her  home  with  grace  to  iirid; 

Nor  does  the. laurel  on  his  brow 
Its  kindred  myrtle  disavow. 

But.  mark  the  daring  youth  with  ardour  seiae 
America’s  first  n<  te  of  warlike -sound  : 
lie  starts,  impatient  of  ignoble  case, 

And,  spite  of  all  the  servile  train  around, 

Demands  a  chosen  band, 

To  aid  the  land  where  trampled  Freedom  bleeds; 

To  give  the  lie! p  an  injured  nation  needs, 

With  heart  and  hand. 

But  not  as  yet  had  learned  the  Christian  king, 

To  grant  a  yielding  ear  to  such  request; 

Some  proof  hereafter  might  conviction  bring, 

That  right  makes  arms  to  sue  ’our  the  opprest. 

“  What  dost  thou  hope  to  find 
“  Within  a  royal  min  1  ? 

“  Sooner  the  waves  shall  fail  to  meet  the  sea, 

“  The  rivers  sooner  turn  to  s  :ek  their  spring, 

“  Than  gentle  charity  awakene  1  be 
“  Within  the  flinty  bosoru  of  a  king. 

“  Leave  tho  polluted  lands  : 

“Go!  go  alone— thy  arm  will  bring  more  aid, 

“  Than  a  base  mercenary  army,  paid 
|  “  For  heartless  hands.” 

Thus  Spari-aN  spirit  whisper’d  to  his  heart, 

And  not  in  vain  the  aspiring  ac  -eats  cams; 

Already  foes  he  ha-den  to  d  part  — 

Oh  !  g’ori  ms  th  rst  of  evcrlastin  ;  fame  ! 

He  leaves  the  stormy  crowd, 

Am!  courtly  tempest  loud. 

And  leaves,  alas!  with  locating  heart  beside. 

Her,  whose  young  love  was  now  but  imwiy  won, 

Ilis  chaste,  his  lovely,  his  caressing  bride; 

And  w  hat  lie  dearest  loves  appea  s  to  shun. 

In  vain  she,  mourning,  crier, 

That  death  less  bitter  than  his  loss  appears  ;  ’ 

While  snatching  a  last,  kiss,  midst  falling  tears. 

He  flies — he  flies. 

Ch  !  wherefore  weep  ?  Mark  him  where  glory  leads, 
Treading  the  daring  brilliant  path  to  fame. 

No  chieftain’s  rank  graces  his  warrior  deeds  ;  - 

Ilis,  ’midst  the  host,  the  only  Frenchman  s  name. 

See,  in  the  strife  of  death, 

Does  lie  e’er  pause  for  breath  ? 

The  sons  of  Freedom  mark  their  chamoion’s  arm; 

And  wond’ring  see  one,  among  bond  nen  Lred, 

In  Liberty’s  exalted  fervor  warm — 

Surpass’d  by  none  that  for  her  cause  had  bled  : 

Is  it  for  this  you  weep  ? 

Oli !  Lady,  change  the  plaint  that  doen  him  wrong, 

To  notes  of  triumph  and  exulting  song, 

Nor  let  your  eyes  such  mournful  traces  keep. 

And  now  behold  him,  vested  with  command. 

Yielding  a  willing  ear  to  veterans  tried  ; 

Prudence  and  valour  joining  hand  in  hand. 

And  gently  winning  all  who  with  him  vied, 

Who  could  resist  the  charm 
Of  kindliest  feelings  warm! 

E’en  those  who  hate,  or  envy,  learn  to  love. 

See  him,  at  length,  when  troops  df  warriors  came 
With  Gaul’s  fair  lily  on  their  banners  wove, 

Is  there  among  them,  one  to  match  his  name! 

Valour  and  Liberty  alike  declare. 

Their  fame  eternal  rests  upon  his  head  : 

And  nought  shall  ever  quench  the  beams  they  shed, 

While  pure  he  keeps  him  from  each  courtly  snarej 


OMNIANA. 

The  Steam  Boat. — We  went  to  Richmond  by 
the  steam  boat,  and  I  have  scarcely  yet  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  journey.  Yon  know  I  hated 
this  gelf-willed  machine  when  first  I  saw  it  hurrying 
and  clattering  along  between  the  wharfs  and  coal 
barges,  and  through  the  muddy  water,  at  Black- 
friars  bridge ;  but  now  I  have  not  common  patience 
-with  it.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  most  atrocious  invention, 
ond  fit  for  nothing  hut  to  transport  convicts  to 
Botany  Ray,  or  condemned  souls  across  the  Styx. 
To  see  a  huge,  noisy  monstrosity  like  this,  breath¬ 
ing  fire  and  smoke,  come  insolently  trundling  itself 
up  the  clear  stream,  beneath  the  willows  and  alders, 
and  between  the  classical  banks  of  Pope’s  Twicken¬ 
ham,  and  treating  all  one’s  feelings,  fancies,  and 
associations,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  with  con¬ 
tempt,  is  intolerable,  and  ought  to  be  forbidden  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  It  jolts  worse  than  a  French 
diligence  over  the  pav6,  and  roars  like  a  corn  mill ; 
and  instead  of  being  able  to  look  at  the  scenery 
along  the  banks  of  the  River,  which  I  so  much 
•wished  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  all  I  could  do 
was  to  sit  perversely  counting  the  abominable  strokes 
of  the  steam  engine,  as  they  jarred  and  vibrated  on 
every  nerve  aboutme.  But  really  the  bodily  incon¬ 
venience  attending  a  voyage  in  this  new  ‘infernal 
machine’  is  nothing  compared  with  its  insolent 
violation  of  all  one’s  most  cherished  notions  of  keep¬ 
ing  and  consistency.  Think  of  a  drunken  Dutch 
boor  in  the -midst  of  one  of  Claude’s  reposos ;  or 
imagine  a  great,  rough,  cloven -footed  Satyr  in 
Titian’s  Bath  of  Diana ;  or  conceive  a  herd  of  por¬ 
poises  tumbling  about  in  one  of  the  Italian  lakes, — 
and  you  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  seeing 
a  London  steam  boat  intruding  itself  upon  the 
Thames  at  Twickenham. — Letters  on  England,  by 
Count  de  Soligny. 

-  -  fAneedoiecqf.Goldsmith. — When  Dr.  Goldsmith 
RW  way  up  to  fame,  some  friends,  wish- 
xaHiim  Into  more  and  higher  society, 
igaive  an  evening  entertainment  at  his 
knd  geutlemen  were  accOrd- 
titled  and  untitled  came. 
Goldsmith,  in  a  pea-green  coat,  and  other  parts  of 
his  dress  appropriately  ga  v,  received  his  guests  with 
due  politeness,  and  the  party  amused  themselves 
very  agreeably.  After  tea,  &c.  cards  were  pro¬ 
posed  :  and  Loo,  the  fashionable  game  of  that  day, 
soon  engaged  the  attention  of  its  votaries;  Gold¬ 
smith  attending,  and  enjoying  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  speculations.  At  length,  however,  he  became 
exceedingly  agitated  ;  he  walked  round  the  table, 
and  tip  and  down,  with  disordered  step  and  a  dis¬ 
turbed  air.  Mr.  Bnnbury,  one  of  the  gamesters, 
had  a  run  of  ill  luck,  and  had  lost  several  pounds. 
This  so  distressed  his  host  that  he  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  but,  shocked  to  see  any  one  plundered  of  so 
immense  a  sum  in  his  house,  he  called  him  out  of 
the  room,  and  slipping  a  guinea  into  his  hand,  en¬ 
treated  him  to  play  no  more.  The  diversion  occa- 
s  sioned  by  this  sally  was  not  the  least  amusing  part  of 
the  mistakes  of  that  night ;  and  we  can  vouch  for  the 
j  truth  of  it  as  an  original  anecdote  of  him  who  was 
I  indeed  in  ‘simplicity  a  child.’ — Literary  Gazette. 

Extraordinary  Youth. — A  few  years  since,  died 
the  son  of  Mr.  Southey,  the  Poet-Laureat,  who  had 
a  most  remarkable  talent  for  learning  the  languages. 
The  boy  was  only  nine  years  of  age  at  his  death ;  and 
yet  he  had  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  English, 
Lathi ,  Greek,  French,  Italian ,  and  German  lan¬ 
guages,  and  in  which  he  had  made  himself  a  profi¬ 
cient! — Great,  however,  as  his  talents  were,  they 
were  excelled  by  a  boy  whose  name  was  Robert 
Wedge,  and  who  died  since  yonng  Southey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  This  boy  was  only 
seven  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  not  only 
understood  all  the  above  languages  grammatically, 
but  that  he  could  speak  them,  and  almost  all  the 
Jiving  languages,  fluently  I  He  had  also  an  intimate 
knowledge  both  of  the  speculative  and  practical 
branches  of  the  Maihematies,  and  had  given  evident 
proofs  of  his  wonderful  proficiency  by  detecting 
errors  in  someof  tliemost  celebrated  authors.  Every 
branch  of  philosophy  was  familiar  to  him:  and  on 
this  subject  be  held  a  regular  correspondence  with 
several  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  Insti¬ 
tution  he  would  have  bt*en  elected  a  fellow,  had 
he  lived  only  two  months  longer.  But  what  was  the 
most  surprising  in  the  character  of  this  wonderful 
boy  was,  that  he  was  eminent  in  a  science  that  only  a 
few  men  can  understand,  namely,  the  finances  of  the 
country.  So  expert  was  he  in  calculations  of  this 
natuie,  that  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  had  an  interview 
with  him,  declared  that  he  was  as  well  qualified  for 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  himself! 

Gaming •  Anecdote.— The  late  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
in  one  evening,  lost  the  sum  of  70,0001.  in  a  gaming¬ 
house  on  the  right  side  of  St.  James’s-street.  Sus¬ 
pecting  foul  play,  he  put  the  dice  in  his  pocket, 
and,  as  was  his  custom  when  up  late,  took  a  bed  in 
the  house.  The  blacklegs  were  all  dismayed,  till 
one  ot  the  worthies,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
principal  in  poisoning  the  horses  at  Newmarket,  for 
which  Dan  Dawson  was  hanged,  offered  for  5000k 
to  go  into  the  Duke’s  room  with  a:  brace  of  pistols 
and  a  pair  of  dice,  and,  if  the  Duke  was  awake,  to 
shoot  him  ;  it  asleep,  to  change  the  dice  !  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  gang,  the  Duke  snored,  as  the  agent 
stated,  “  like  a  pig  and  the  dice  were  changed. 
His  Grace  had  them  broken  in  the  morning,  when 
finding  them  good,  he  paid  the  money  and  left  off 
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In  Dr.  Collyer’s  Lecture  on  the  Comparison  ! 
of  the  Ancient  Philosophy  with  Christianity,  he 
says,  with  equal  beauty  and  sublimity,  “  As  the 
light  of  truth  increases,  the  shadows  of  suspicion 
will  disappear;  but  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
shall  arise  in  his  glory,  all  the  mists  of  prejudice 
will  be  chased  away.  Then  the  bow  of  promise 
shall  be  seen  on  the  dark  and  retiring  cloud  of 
idolatry  and  superstition,  of  ignorance  and  pollu¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  tire  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  love, 
union,  peace,  and  good  will  pervading  the  Christian 
world,  and  presiding  over  all  their  operations. 
Shade  will  melt  into  shade,  and  colour  blend  with 
colour,  in  clear  distinction,  hut  in  perfect  harmony. 
Its  ample  arch  shall  span  the  whole  heavens,  and 
touch  the  horizon  in  both  extremities  at  the  sanfie 
moment.  Upou  the  summit  of  its  bright  circumfer¬ 
ence  the  sapphire  throne  of  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
planted,  and  the  shouts  of  adoring  nations  roll  up¬ 
wards  like  thunder — ‘Hallelujah!  the  Lord  Gon 
Omnipotent  reigneth.’” 

A  Royal  Author. — Among  the  curious  events 
of  the  day  may  be  reckoned  the  appearance  of  a 
pamphlet  by  Louis  XVIII.,  giving  an  account  of 
bis  flight  to  Coblentz,  in  1791. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  in  the  papers, 
that  Dr.  Guillotine,  who  invented  the  dreadful  in¬ 
strument  of  death  bearing  his  name,  was  the  first 
who  fell  a  victim  to  its  exterminating  glave.  Mr. 
Ireland,  in  his  “  History  of  France  for  the  last 
Seven  Years,”  at  p.  307,  says,  “  the  whole  state¬ 
ment  is  unfounded  ;  as  the  person  in  question  died 
peaceably  in  his  bed,  a  few  years  back,  having  only 
regretted  that  bis  invention  should  have  operated 
to  deprive  Louis  XVI.  of  life.” 

Longevity. — The  longest  animal  life  on  record 
is  that  of  a  Swabian  fish,  a  carp  of  prodigious  size, 
that  was  found  in  the  year  1497,  in  a  fish-pond,  and 
had  in  his  ear  a  ring  of  copper,  with  these  words  in 
Latin  :  “  I  atn  the  first  fish  that  was  put  into  this 
pond,  by  the  hands  of  Frederick  the  Second,  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  world,  the  5th  October,  1230.”  So  that 
this  carp  must  have  lived  267  years. — The  most 
famous  physicians  were  famous  livers.  Hippocrates 
lived  to  the  age  of  194;  Asclepiades,  the  Persian, 
to  150  ;  Galen,  in  complete  health,  to  104.  Besides 
these,  there  are  instances  far  more  extraordinary, 
which  are  tolerably  well  authenticated.  It  is  re¬ 
corded,  that  in  Bengal  JtAere  was  a  certain  peasant 
who  reaiefMf  fffe  <vgfeoi%35  !  In  A  merica  (beyond 
the  Jfrri jtr Florida  j  there  died  some 
years  ago  an  Indian  prince,  who  had  the  full  nse  of 
iiis  facilities  and  limbs  to  the  last,  who  remembered 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  into  those  parts;  con¬ 
sequently  lie  must  have  been  upwards  of  200  years 
old.  There  is  also  an  account  of  a  man  called 
I  Francis  Secradi  Hongo,  who,  after  marrying  suc¬ 
cessively  five  wives,  and  having  15  or  20  concubines, 
arrived  at  the  age  of  115  years;  and  another,  of 
some  Hungarians  who  attained  respectively  the 
nges  of  172,  185,  and  187  years.  Old  Parr  died  in 
|  1635,  aged  152  years  ;  Lawrence  Rutland  died  in 
!  the  Orkneys  when  he  was  170;  and  the  famous 
Countess  of  Desmond  was  known  to  be  more  than 
|  140  at  the  time  of  her  death. —  Retrospective  Review. 

The  spoken  language  of  the  Chinese  is  of  a 
singular  and  difficult  description,  and,  probably 
more  than  any  other  in  existence,  requires  the  or¬ 
gans  of  a  native  to  pronounce  and  to  comprehend  it 
with  accuracy,  It  is  composed  entirely  of  words 
of  one  syllable  and  of  an  indistinct  pronunciation, 
which  are  made  to  express  a  great  variety  of  ideas 
by  the  most  slight  and  subtle  reflections,  and  present 
a  foreigner  with  an  unusual  crowd  of  discourage¬ 
ments.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  all  these 
obstacles  are  overcome,  and  the  student  is  able  to 
converse  with  fluency  in  Chinese,  he  lias  not  made 
a  single  step  towards  the  acquisition  of  the  written 
language  of  the  country,  and  has  not  even  gained  a 
single  facility  for  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
Chinese  book  :  and  the  reason  of  it  is,  that  the  two 
languages  have  nofthe  least  relation  to  each  other. 
The  written  language  is  not  formed  of  letters,  Jike 
those  of  all  other  nations  ;  but  the  simplest  elements 
to  which  it  is  possible  to  reduce  it,  are  themselves 
the  signs  of  ideas,  and  by  composition  are  made  to 
afford  a  rich  and  copious  language.  All  these 
symbols,  simple  and  compound,  have  proper  names, 
formed  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  or  ideas  they  express;  so  that  a  person  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  spoken  language  only,  even  if  he 
were  a  Chinese,  would  not  understand  a  single  word 
from  any  one  reading  in  a  book.  Their  written 
language  is  established  exactly  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  foundation  of 
an  universal  language  ;  and  the  reasonableness  of 
such  a  project  is  certainly  attested  by  the  fact,  that 
individuals  from  several  nations  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  China  can  converse  by  writing,  though  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  can  understand  a  word  of  what  the 
other  speaks. 

An  old  Ireasurer  in  the  town  of  Sliding,  kept 
his  accounts  in  the  following  method : — He  hungup 
two  boots,  one  on  each  side  of  the  chimney  ;  and  in 
one  lie  put' dll  the  money  he  received,  and  in  the 
other  gll  the  receipts  and  vouchers  ‘for  the  money  he 
paidfevfethe  end  of  the  year,  or  whenever  lie  wauled 
to  m*(1ce  iip  his  accounts,  lie  emptied  the  boots,  and 
by  counting  their  several  and  respective  contents,  | 
lie  was  enabled  to  make  a  balance,  perhaps  with  as 
much  rpflfiilnriiv  unit  hs  little  trouble,  as  any  book- 


o/Ao«^)l._p0|iticja'ns  and  ,egisIators 
vanons  times  expressed  consideiable  tinea- 


an<*  a.*arm  at  ^he  growth  of  the  metropolis 
an  l  i  'll  .Wl1  st*U  continued  advancing 

amidst  all  impediments  and  obstructions,  to  a  most 
gigantic  size.  Conjecture  even  dares  not  affix  its 
mu  s;  for  every  succeeding  year  we  see  some  waste 
ground  in  the  suburbs  reclaimed  and  covered  with 
dwellings,  some  little  village  or  hamlet  in  the  sub* 
mbs  united  by  a  continuous  street  to  the  metropolis, 
until  what  once,  and  that  at  no  remote  period,  was  ( 
London  and  its  environs,  is  now  one  great  compact  | 
‘■‘‘y,— going  far  to  verify  the  prediction  of  James  1 
the  hirst,  that  “  England  will  shortly  be  London, 
and  London  England.” — It  appears  by  the  census 
of  1821,  that  London,  including  the  borough  of  1 
Southwark,  contained  the  vast  number  of  161,905 
houses,  and  that  3437  other  houses  were  tiien  build¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  every  month  brings 
a  large  addition,  it  probably  would  not  be  too  much 
to  estimate  the  metropolis  as  at  present  containing 
170,000  houses;  nor  ai e i ts limits  likely  tostop  here, 
but  to  be  extended  considerably  in  succeeding 
agqs. —  Percy  Histories. 

Offences  in  England  and  Wales. — There  were 
committed  for  trial,  in  1816,  9091 ;  in  1817,  13,932; 
in  1818,  13,567  ;  in  1819. 14,254 ;  in  1820,  13,710  ;  in 
1821 , 13,115 ;  in  1822,  12,241.  Total,  in  the  seven 
years,  89,910;  of  whom  75,652  were  males,  and  ; 
14,258  females ;  and  59,636  were  convicted;  of  whom 
8146  received  sentence  of  death,  and  51,490  were 
sentenced  to  minor  punishments.  The  executions 
were,  in  1816,  95;  in  1817,  115;  in  1818,  97;  in 
1819,  108 ;  in  1820, 107 ;  in  1821,  114;  in  1822,  95. 

France. — From  a  work  latelypublished  in  Paris  j 
by  M.  Montveran,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1801,  j 
when  t he  population  of  France  was  34,000,000,  the  I 
number  of  persons  condemned  to  death  was  822, 
and  in  the  year  1811,  when  the  population  was 
42,000,000,  the  number  had  diminished  to  392.  This 
is  about  the  proportion  of  9  to  a  million.  In  the 
same  year,  in  England  and  Wales,  the  number  of 
criminals  condemned  were  about  S76  out  of  every 
million  of  inhabitants.  Thus,  in  1811,  the  condem¬ 
nations  in  England,  compared  with  those  in  France, 
were  as  376  to  9,  or  as  42  to  1.  The  report  of  the 
state  of  mendicity  in  France,  compared  with  that 
of  the  parish  poor  in  England,  by  M.  Montveran, 
also  presents  a  prodigious  difference— the  French 
list,  in  1312,  exhibiting  only  thirty  thousand  indi¬ 
viduals  out  of  forty-two  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Anticipations ! — Mr.  Colden,  of  New  York,  in 
a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  Bill  for  occupying  the  mouth  of  the  Colombia, 
made  the  following  remarks: 

‘‘Sir,  l  verily  believe,  that  in  20  years,  and  if  not  in 
20  in  50  years,  a  person  setting  out  from  London  to  go 
to  India,  will  find  New  York,  Albany,  and  Sandusky, 
post-towns  on  his  route.  By  pursuing  nearly  a  west 
course,  be  will  cross  the  Atlantic,  reach  Albany— follow 
the  York  canal  — embark  on  Lake  Erie— pass  through 
tbe  Ohio  carta! — and  pursue  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and 
Missouri,  to  the  foot  of  the  rocky  mountains,  over  which 
he  will  traverse  a  turnpike  of  only  75  miles,  which  will 
bring  him  to  tbe  watersof  the  Colombia  :  upon  these  lie 
will  reacli  the  Pacific,  and  thence  he  will  cross  a  ferry  to 
the  Asiatic  continent  — a  ferry  of  some  2  or  3  thousand 
miles,  I  admit,  but  one  which,  in  reference  to  steam¬ 
boat  navigation,  for  which  those  sens  are  particularly 
adapted,  would  be  no  more  than  so  many  hundred 
tuiles  would  have  been  some  few  years  since.  Bv  pur¬ 
suing  this  course,  the  traveller  will  have  about  120°  of  J 
longitude- to  traverse.  Whereas,  if  he  proceeded  east 
of  London,  he  could  not  reach  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
without  traversing  240°  of  longitude  ;  and  if  he  pursued 
the  usual  route,  by  doubling  either  of  the  Capes,  to  tbe 
difference  of  longitude  must  be  added  the  degrees  of 
latitude  he  must  necessarily  twice  pass  over.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  at  some  period,  not  very 
remote,  the  eastern  trade  may  be  pursued  in  the  course 
I  have  now  designated?  And  will  not  the  measure, 
which  is  contemplated  by  the  bill,  accelerate  the  arrival 
of  that  period  ?” 

On  the  same  occasion,  Mr  Baylies,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  said,  “  Gentlemen  are  talking  of  natural  boun¬ 
daries.  Sir,  our  natural  boundary  is  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  swelling  tide  of  onr  population  must 
and  will  roll  on  until  that  mighty  ocean  interposes 
its  waters,  and  limits  our  territorial  empire.  Then, 
with  two  oceans  washing  our  shores,  the  commer¬ 
cial  wealth  of  the  world  is  ours;  and  imagination 
can  hardly  conceive  the  greatness,  the  grandeut, 
and  the  power  that  await  us.” 

American  Judicial  Decorum. — JudgeHaywood, 

of  Tennessee,  concludes  a  legal  opiniou  (published 

!  in  the  Constitutional  Advocate  of  Nashville  on  the 
Util  ult.)  as  follows:  “On  all  these  points  I  am 
very  clear;  but  the  Judges  of  this  State  are  such 
d— d  fools,  that  no  man  can  tell  how  they  will  decide. 

Of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  none 
of  our  readers  are  ignorant;  but  an  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  authority  by  the  Speaker,  which  is 

re,ri  °,f  ass 

sij.  .or:1' « 

of  In.  “  ?0"„a|k  i„  the  streets,  than 

Ts„PeakPer  of  tile  House  of  Commons ;  aud  left 
trim  so  to  do,  .vitlmnt  ™y *"  jJJj  JS  Anson, 

J2T  •“  * 

l,ad  been  round  the  world,  but  never 
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English  Travellers. — To  assert  that  a  love  of 
foreign  travel  is  an  element  of  the  English  character 
in  its  higher  walk,  would  perhaps  be  to  generalize 
without  sufficient  warrant.  It  may,  however,  be 
declared,  that  the  multitude  of  voyagers  and  itine¬ 
rants,  who  leave  tbe  shores  of  their  own  happy 
island  at  every  favourable  juncture  for  emigration, 
argues  a  propensity  most  deeply  seated  in  the  na¬ 
tional  mind,  and  one  that  has  been  increasing  from 
the  age  of  Elizabetli  down  to  that  of  George  the 
Fourth.  But  never  was  the  rein  given  so  freely  to 
this  propensity,  as  during  the  space  which  has  inter¬ 
vened  since  the  termination  of  the  last  conflict  with 
our  grand  political  adversary.  Scientific  research, 
commercial  speculation,  scholastic  investigation, 
economical  endeavour,  professional  rivalry,  hut, 
above  all,  pleasure-taking  curiosity,  burst  forth  at 
the  settlement  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  ;  and,  like  so 
many  currents  which  had  been  long  confined,  joined 
in  a  mighty  rush,  as  soon  as  the  touch  of  the  magic 
wand  of  peace  opened  a  sluice  for  their  liberation, 
and  inundated  with  British  visitors  the  choicest 
spots  of  France  and  Italy.  The  movement  was  so 
great  and  extensive  as  to  exceed  all  comparison 
with  former  instances.  It  excited  little  more  sur¬ 
prise  to  encounter  an  acquaintance  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Thuilleries  than  in  the  park  of  St.  James’s; 
in  the  catacombs  of  Paris,  than  in  the  peak  of  Der¬ 
byshire;  in  the  apartments  of  the  Louvre,  than  in 
the  Shakespear  gallery  ;  in  the  Caff6  des  mille  Co- 
Ionnes,  than  in  a  London  hotel ;  by  the  Lake  of 
Lausanne,  than  by  Ulsmere  water  ;  in  the  aisles  of 
St.  Peter’s,  than  in  those  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  while  some 
of  the  more  adventurous  of  our  countrymen  took  a 
sail  down  the  Nile,  formed  a  party  in  the  valley  of 
Tempt;,  looked  down  on  Athens  from  the  height 
of  the  Acropolis,  or  bargained  for  a  temporary 
sojourn  in  an  uncomfortable  cabin  at  Jerusalem. 
— Christian  Guardian. 

Swedish  Manners,  fyc. — Parochial  schools  are 
universally  kept  np,  under  a  law  of  Gustavos  III., 
and  there  are  few  among  the  peasants  but  what  are 
able  both  to  read  and  write.  For  their  maintenance 
when  in  distress,  constant  parochial  aid  is  afforded, 
and  a  poor-house  supported  in  every  parish  at  the 
expense  of  a  light  rate  upon  the  property  of  the 
wealthier  inhabitants.  The  funds  arising  from  cha¬ 
rity-boxes,  for  gratuitous  donations,  are  in  part  des¬ 
tined  to  the  same  purpose,  being  distributed  to  a 
ce  rtain  number  of  out-pensioners,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
mates,  of  the  poor-house,  portioned  in  four  classes: 
the  sick,  the  aged,  those  who  have  large  families, 
and  the  helpless  from  their  state  of  poverty.  The 
honesty  of  the  Swedes  is  proverbial ;  for  though 
these  charity-boxes  are  frequently  placed  in  the 
most  exposed  situations  on  the  road-side,  they  are 
never  opened,  nor  is  any  other  unguarded  property, 
public  or  private,  liable  to  depredation  from  the 
harmless  rustic. — James's  Travels. 

Taste  for  Assafcetida. — The  relish  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  common  to  the  whole  Belooche  race.  A 
mountaineer  who  brought  two  asses’ loads  of  this 
stinking  vegetable,  was  knocked  down  in  a  general 
scramble  for  his  commodity.  Lieut.  Pottinger  was 
presented  with  “a  young  assafcetida  plant,  stewed 
in  rancid  butter,”  as  a  great  dainty,  by  Boodlioo: 
even  the  smell  was  not  tolerable,  for  the  green  plant 
is  more  rank  and  nauseous  than  the  drug  itself. — 
Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde. 

War. — Voltaire  thus  expresses  himself  on  the 
subject  of  war :  “  A  hundred  thousand  mad  animals, 
whose  heads  are  covered  with  hats,  advance  to  kill, 
or  to  he  killed,  by  the  like  number  of  their  fellow- 
mortals,  covered  with  turbans.  By  this  strange  pro¬ 
cedure  they  want,  at  best,  to  decide  whether  a  tract 
of  land,  to  which  none  of  them  lays  any  claim,  shall 
belong  to  a  certain  man  whom  they  call  Sultan,  or 
to  another  whom  they  call  Ctesar,  neither  of  whom 
eversaw,  or  will  see,  the  spot  so  furiously  contended 
for:  and  very  few  of  those  creatures,  who  thus  mu¬ 
tually  butcher  each  other,  ever  beheld  the  animal 
for  whom  they  cut  each  other’s  throats !  From  time 
immemorial,  this  has  been  the  way  of  mankind 
almost  over  all  the  earth.  What  an  excess  of  mad¬ 
ness  is  this!  and  how  deservedly  might  a  superior 
Being  crttslt  to  atoms  this  earthly  hall,  the  bloody 
nests  of  such  ridiculous  murderers!”  This  from 
an  infidel!  We  wish  the  Ministers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion — a  religion  of  peace — had  been  as 
decided  in  the  expression  of  their  reprobation  of 
this  infernal  custom. 

We  rejoice  when  battles  and  sieges  turn  in 
our  favour  :  but  what  a  quantity  of  blood,  and  how 
many  thousand  lives,  go  to  obtain  for  you  one 
thanksgiving-day  ?  What  an  harvest  does  death 
and  destruction  reap  every  campaign?  Direful  am¬ 
bition  !  Moloch  was  an  harmless  idol  compared 
with  thee  :  a  young  child  was  now  and  then  thrown 
into  its  burning  arms  ;  but  thy  Inst  of  empire  has 
filled  the  world  with  blood  and  misery  ;  multiplied 
the  fatherless  and  widows,  whose  groans  will  mix 
with  our  thanksgiving  joys, —  Dr.  Benj.Grosvenor. 

In  Huntingdonshire  a  practice  obtains  on 
Shrove  Tuesdays,  called  Cock-running,  which,  tho’ 
not  quite  so  cruel  as  cock-throwing,  is  not  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  it.  A  cock  is  procured,  and  his  wings  are  cut ; 
the  runners  pay  so  much  a  head — have  their  hands 
|  tied  behind  them — run  after  the  cock,  and  are  to 
|  catch  him  in  their  months,  hold  him,  and  carry  him 
i  to  a  certain  place  or  goal,  when  the  bird  is  his.  In 
this  race  there  is  much  tumbling  and  squabbling 
for  tlie  bird,  and  tiie  one  who  gels  lioltj  ot  itlre- 
:  Quentlv  has  Ids  and  eves  verv  much  pecked. _ 


Guerillas  and  Guerilki  Chiefs. 

[FROM  THIERS’  ACCOUNT  OF  TI1F.  PYRENEES.  J 

“This  ignorant*  violent,  lazy,  and  poor  people  must  be 
employed  and  fed  tfntil  they  become  sensible  ot  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  industry  procures  :  but  until  they  acquire  a  home 
nud the  means  of  regular  subsistence,  they  will  fly  with  joy 
to  the  first  signal  that  is  given  them  from  the  mountains.  \\  e 
Veed  not,  therefore,  be  at  all  surprised  at  the  lactlity  with 
■which  the  Regency  of  Urge!  has  drawn  some  villages  into 
Insurrection.  But  if  insurrection  is  easy,  the  case  lsother- 
yvise  ns  to  its  success  and  duration. .  In  tact,  whop  the 
Regency  thought  proper  to  appoint  ministers  and  generals, 
and  to  attempt  a  regular  campaign,  it  was  beaten,  it  will  be 
said  that  it  might  have  done  against  Mina,  what  the  Cortes  of  ; 
Cadiz  did  against  Bonaparte.  To  this  there  is  but  one  leply  . 
These  Guerillas,  who  have  risen  for  a  moment  in  the  Pyrenees, 
are  good  for  nothing  to  excite  their  passions  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  sight  of  a  stranger, differing  from  themselves  in  lanjjiiage^ 
dress'  and  countenance,  animates  them  even  to  fut  y.  Ihese 

1  differences  are  unpardonable  in  their  eyes,  and  they  pursue 

them  with  extreme  inveteracy.  Add  to  this  the  fine  uniforms, 
handsome  arms, gorgets,  and  brilliant  buttons,  to  pillage ^r01" 
foreigners:  and  there  are  more  than  sufficient  reasons  to  make 
them  fight  in  every  defile  in  Spain  Besides  they  havean 
advantage  over  the  enemy  which  they  have  not  over  then 
countrymen — sobriety,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  its  localities.  These  Guerillas,  who  are  so  weak, 
against  Mina,  will,  therefore,  be  very  formidable  to  foreigners. 
Providence  seems  to  have  ordained,  that  when  it  gave  mew  a 
country  they  should  be  able  to  preserve  it,  and  with  that 
view  to  have  given  them  an  irresistible  torce  on  their  own 

soil.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  the  fable  which  j 

sayB,  that  a  giant,  on  touching  liis  mother  earth,  acquired 

t  from  it  new  and  terrible  strength.” 

“  The  two  most  celebrated  Guerilla  chiefs  in  Cerdagne 
are  Miias  and  Miralhis,  and  what  is  told  of  these  chiefs  is 
worthy  of  the  most  sanguinary  civil  wars.  Miralhis  is  a  far¬ 
mer  of  Crebrera,  very  rich  from  the  extent  of  Ins  estates 
and  the  number  of  his  servants.  He  is  nearly  50,  with  a 
pretty  good  fio-ure  and  a  true  Spanish  countenance,  very 
ignorant,  but  possessed  of  great  natural  good  sense  ;  tu 
short,  the  most  honest  and  sincere  fanatic  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.  This  extraordinary  man,  though  continually  sur- 
I  rounded  by  robbers  and  assassins,  has  hovyever  exhibited  the 
strictest  probity  and  the  greatest  moderation  on  the  subjects 
of  the  opposite  party :  and  he  has  proved  by  his  conduct  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  bad  examples,  that  there  are  natural 
dispositions  truly  virtuous.  This  worthy  Spaniard  is  the 
tutelary  genius  of  the  oppressed  Cerdagu  •,  and  lias  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  oppose  his  beneficent  influence  to  that  o^f 
the  terrible  Misas,  who  is  to  this  country  the  genius  of  evil. 


Anecdote  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Eighth,  Ottoboni. — I 
was  told  at  Rome  (says  Lord  Dartmouth)  that  he  was  a  man 
of  no  religion,  br.t  left  his  family,  who  were  pobr  before,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  abovp  a  lintuked  thousand  pistoles  a  year  in  church 
preferments,  besides  vast  wealth  m  personal  estate.  When 
some  of  the  cardinals  told  him  he  made  too  much  haste,  he 
answered,  that  it  had  struck  tliiee-and-twenty,  for  he  was  past 
eighty  years  of  age.  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  was  chancellor 
of  the  church,  kept  a  mistress  in  the  chancery,  which  old  Car*, 
dinal  Alie  n  told  the  pope  gave  great  offence  :  he  said  that  was 
a  fault,  and  next  time  he  saw  his. nephew,  asked  him,  why  lie 
did  not  take  a  private  lodging  for  her.  A  little  before  lie 
died,  he  a«ked  his  physicians  how  long  they  thought  he  could 
live  :  they  said  about  an  hour  :  then  be  called  for  a  large 
draught  of  lachrytme  Cluisti,  (a  wine  he  loved  extremely) 
and  said  he  could  not  die  much  the  sooner  for  that. 


Anecdote—  Charles  the  Fifth,  on  hhs  telnrn  to  his  c^mp 
in  Sualiia  in  the  year  1547,  passing  through  Thmingia,  was  so¬ 
licited  hv  Catherine,  Countess  Dowager  ot  Soli wat tubing,  to 
grant  a  letter  of  safe-guard  for  the  protection  of  tier  subjects 
from  anv  depredations  of  the  .Spanish  army,  on  its  march 
through  her  territories.  Tfie  Emperor  complied  with  her  re¬ 
quest,,  and  in  return  the  Countess  bound  herself  to  supply  the 
Spanish  troops  who  were  transported  to  Riulolstadi  with  any 
provisions  which  they  wanted,  at  a  reasonable  price.  Shortly 
afterward  the  Duke  of  Alva,  accompanied  by  Prince  Henry 
of  Brunswick,  approaching  the  city,  invited  themselves  to  a 
breakfast  with  the  Countess,  and  on  their  arrival  were  welcomed 
with  ah  elegant  and  plentiful  repast  ;  but  they  had  scarcely 
seated  themselves,  when  it  messenger,  almost  out  of  breath, 
called  the  Countess  from  the  hall,  and  informed  her  that  several 
of  the  Spanish  soldiers  had  plundered  some  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages,  and  driven  off  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  peasants.  Full 
of  'indignation,  she  gave  ilium-date  orders  that  every  gateol 
the  castle  should  be  piivately  haired  and  liolted  ;  and  having 
also  commanded  her  whole  retinue  to  arm  themselves,  she  te- 
turned  to  the  Princes,  who  were  sir  ting,  at  table.  Inatiani- 
nrated  and  affecting  manner,  she  then  complained  that  the 
impel ial  word  had  been  violated,  and  intreate  l  the  Duke  of 
Alva  to  command  immediate  restoration  of  the  plundered  pro¬ 
perty.  He  told  her,  laughing,  that  such  irregulauties  in  a 
marching  army  were  too  t titling  to  he  regarded.  That  we 
shall  shortly  see,”  replied  Hie  Countess  ;  “  my  poor  subjects 
must  have  their  own  again,  or  by  G— raising  her  voice  in 
a  threatening  tone,  “  princes’  blood  for  oxen’s  blood  !”  Willi 
this  intimation,  she  flew  out  of  the  room,  which  was  instantly 
filled  with  armed  men  ;  who,  sword  in  hand,  planted  them¬ 
selves  behind  the  chairs  of  the  two  Princes,  taking  place  of 
the  previous  attendants,  but  without  otfeiing  any  violence. 
Alva  changed  colour,  and  felt  that,  cut  off  from  his  army,  and 
surrounded  by  a  resolute  body  of  men,  Ire  bad  no  alternative 
but  to  appease  bis  indignant  hostess.  Henry  of  Brttnswick 
'  first  rallied  his  spirits,  and,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  forced  laugh- 
[  ter,  turned  every  thing  which  had  passed  'lito  mirth.  He 
entreated  tl;e  Countess  to  he  peifectly  easy,  and  took  upon 
1  himself  to  answer  that  the  Duke  would  consent  to  all  that  was 
|  ream  liable.  A  dispatch  was  then  instantly  sent  off  to  the 
troops,  requiring  them  ta restore  the  cattle,  Stc.  without  delay, 
to  their  respective  propiietois,  or  to  make  good  the  damage. 
On  the  return  of  the  messenger  with  a  ceitificate  that  every 
thing  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  *of  the  peasants,  the 
Countess  Scliwartzburg  politely  thanked  her  guests  for  the 
honor  which  they  had  done  to  her  castle,  and  with  equal  polite¬ 
ness  llicv  took  tlicii  leave. 


Spanish  Character. 

Ridiculous  as  the  pride  of  the  Spaniard*  may  be,  it  is 
.productive  ot  the  most,  exalted  qualities.  It  inspires  the 
nation  with  generous,  humane,  and  virtuous  sentiments', 
it  being  seldom  found  that  a  Spanish  nobleman,  gentleman,  or 
even  trader,  is  guilty  of  a  mean  action.  During  the  most 
embittered  wars  they  have  had  with  England  for  i. ear  70 
vears,  we  know  <ff  no  instance  of  their  taking  advantage 
<u«j  they  might  easily  have  done)  of  confiscating  the  British 
property  on  board  their  galleons  and  their  Plate  fleet,  which 
property  was  equally  secure  In  time  of  war  and  peace.  This 
is  more  surprising,  as  Philip  V.  was  often  needy,  and  his 
hiinwters  were  far  from  being  scrupulous  of  breaking  their 
good  faith  with  Great-Brilain. 

By  the  best  and  most  credible  accounts  of  the  American 
■wars,  it  appears  that  the  Spaniards,  in  America, gave  the  most 
humane  and  noble  relief  to  all  British  subjects  who  were  in 
distress  and  fell  into  their  hands,  not  only  by  supplying  them 
with  necessaries,  but  money,  and  treating  them  in  the  most 
hospitable  manner  whilst  they  remained  amongst  them. 

When  under  the  yoke  of  t fie  Bourbons  or  Bonaparte,  by 
the  reports  of  our  officers,  they  have  always  shewn  a  kindly 
disposition  towards  the  English  ;  and  frequently  treated  those 
who,  in  timeol  war,  were  daring  enough  to  venture  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  with  the  warmest  hospitality. 


Heirship  and  Venality  of  Judicial  Officers  in  France, 
befor  e  the  Revolution. — For  some  centuries  befoi e  the  French 
revolution,  when  the  King  established  anew  cou/t  of  justice, 
the  edict  of  its  creation  fixed  the  number  of  the  magistrates 
or  judges,  and  the  specific  sums  to  be  paid  bv  them  lor 
grants  of  the  ofijr.es,  which  they  should  fill.  The  candidates 
petitioned  the  king  for  them ;  (Hie  giants  of  them  were 
made  by  le.tteis  iiutjer  the  great  seal ;  and,  from  that  time, 
the  offices  were  hereditary  in  the  .family  of  the  granietu 
Where  a  court  was  already  established,  t lie  possessor  of 
any  of  the  offices  of  which  it  was  composed,  might  in  his 
life-time,  and  his  licit s  might,  after  his  decease,  dispose 
of  u  bv  sale;  or  lit'  might  direct  by  will  that  it  should  be  sold. 
When  the  sale  of  an  office  took  place,  the  purchaser  petitioned 
the  crown  for  a  grant  of  it  ;  and,  when  the  grant  was  signed, 
he  paid,  besides  the  price  which  the  vendor  was  to  receive 
for  it,  a  sum  of  money  into  tile  loyal  treasury.  The  amount 
of  that  sum  varied  from  1000  to  2000  French  crowns.  The 
sum  which  lie  paid  into  the  royal  treasury,  was,  on  a  subse¬ 
quent  sale  of  the  office,  returned  to  him  or  his  heirs.  Thus 
the  purchaser  of  an  office  virtually  paid  for  it  no  more  than  the 
accruing  interest  of  the  purchase-money  front  the  time  of  its 
payment  until  the  return  of  it  on  a  resale.  But  great  care 
was  exerted  to  ascertain  that  the  person,  to  whom  the  office 
was  granted  should  be  properly  qualified  for  tire  discharge  of 
its  duties.  It  was  always  required  that  lie  should  have  taken 
the  degree  of  licentiate  both  in  the  civil  and  the  canon  law  ;  and 
the  taking  of  such  a  degree,  in  a. Ft,  .  a  i  versify,  was  far 
from  being  a  matter  of  course.  As  soon  as  e  giant  of  the 
office  was  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  he  presented  it  to  the 
tribunal  to  which  the  office  belonged,  with  a  petition,  staling 
generally,  his  qualifications,  and  expressly  averring  that  the 
money,  which  he  had  paid  fur  the  office,  washis  own  money, 
and  had  not  been  borrowed  by  him  for  the.  purpose.  Then  a 
commission  issued,  composed  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers 
and  other  persons  of  rank,  who  were  to  inquire  and  report 
upon  the  learning,  moral-',  political  conduct,  and  general  ido- 
neity  of  the  purchaser.  The  proem eor-ge  eral  ot  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  within  whose  resort  the  office  lay,  presided  over  the  coin- 
mission.  If  the  inquiry  was  favourable  to  the  purchaser,  they 
chose,  out  of  the  digest  oi  code,  some  point  of  law,  upon  which, 
at  the  end  of  eight  days,  he  w  as  to  come  prepared  with  com¬ 
plete  legal  information;  and  he  was  also  then  expected  to  < 
answer,  with  general  sufficiency,  on  the  civil  and  canon  law,  f 
and  on  the  ordinances,  and  citstoinaty  law  of  the  country. 
Sometimes,  lie  was  declared  incapable  of  l  he  office;  sometimes 
a  term  for  further  probation  was  allowed  him.  Till  *  lie  middle 
of  t he  lust  century  these  examinations  were  conducted  with 
great  strictness.  Tn  general,  the  magistrates  were  chosen 
from  families  of  great  respectability,  and  possessed  fortunes,  1 
which  placed  them  considerably  above  want.  No  oue  was 
admitted  into  the  parliament  of  Biitannv  who  could  not  prove 
that  he  was  noble  by  race  and  extraction,  or  in  other  words, 
who  could  not  prove  a  centmy  of  nobility  in  his  family. 


The  Opbra. — The  amusements  of  London  are  all  of 
a  more  demoeratical  cast  than  abroad.  In  Italy  and  most 
parts  of  Germany  the  Opera  is  established  on  a  more  ex¬ 
clusive  system:  at  Turin,  it  is  set  apart  for  the  nobility  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  the  Queen  presides  over  the  distiibntion  of  the 
boxes:  her  list  decides  the  number  of  quartering*  requisite 
to  occupy  the.  alistorratic  rows  of  the  first  and  second  circles, 
and  determines  the  point  of  roture  which  banishes  the  piccoli 
nobili  to  the  higher  tiers.  At  Hanover,  which  is  proverbial 
for  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  pride  of  its  nobility,  the 
same  exclusive  system  prevails ;  and  at  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Dresden,  where  the  Operas  are  managed  by  the  monarclis 
themselves,  the  regulations  are  amusingly  tyrannical — no  one 
dares  express  the  slightest  dislike.  At  Copenhagen,  ten  minutes 
is  allowed  for  disapprobation  at  a  new  piece;  the  drum  beats 
twice,  and  whoever  hisses  afterwards  is  punished  as  a  public 
pert  tu  hator.  At  Rome,  no  mark  of  dislike  is  tolerated,  and  the 
chmalctto*  would  be  the  inevitable  punishment.  In  France, |the 
Opera  is  protected  by  the  government :  some  of  the  decree* 
respecting  it,  even  during  the  time  of  Napoleon,  shew  what  an 
air  of  pomp  the  French  fling  over  trifles.  1.  The  Opera  is 
especially  consecrated  to  dancing  and  singing.  2.  There  only 
can  be  represented  pieces  which  are  altogether  in  music,  and 
ballets  of  the  noble  and  graceful  kind,  that  ivs  to  say,  such  as  have 
been  taken  from  subjects  ot  mythology  and  history,  whose 
principal  personages  are  gods,  Icings,  and  hemes.  ,4.  1 1  may  also 
give,  concurrently  vvilli  the  other  theaties,  ballets  representing 
scenes  of  inoral  or  even  of  common  life.  This  is  sufficiently 
puerile,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  at  all  earlier  period  the 
Opera  engrossed  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  court 
and  people  of  Paris,  and  that  the  theatie  exercises  no  trifling  ! 
influence  over  the  public  mind  in  that.cily. 


*  The  Cavaletto  is  the  seizure  by  the  guards,  and  carrying 

him  to  the 'Piazza  Navow,  wtore-he w  ‘*>0  stocks  or  tittle  torse® 

Cogged,  and  brought  back,  to  lus  seat  tor  the  lest  of  the  opera. 


Opposition  qf  tastes,  in  Ratine,  and  Drinking,  of 
the  Ant  tents  and  Moderns.  y  ,. 

Whnt  modern  stomachs  but  tvoulr!  . 

and  crocodiles,  the  food  of  ,he  E^pnW  vIT;  I®*0*?? 
reHsb  the  black  broth  of  the  Snanatw  ffii  ?‘  Suu,5 
h^wMs  of  a  hare>  Bat  what  so  do  f.tv  *•  ,/  !'!•  b,°od  ?nd 
roney,  and  hare— rejected  by  the  Jews?™  refu^*  8'VlMr’ 
belli  in  abhorrence  bv  the  •infill  •’  i  ^o0.8®i  which  was 

SirT.  Browne,  tn  his  Treatise  on  Viile-m-  P,.r  .  J  \  ,Y  ls!)-V6 
*»«  .rbl.nirrW,H„i: 

jn  one  age,  which  are  decriedand  nauseated  in  another  Ti, ni  i 
Meeanns,  no  flesh  was  preferred  to  yountr  asses  • 

'*b, ! a" 0 1 7^LaUd  1  ^5’  became  abominable  to*  succeediufr 
appetites.  At  the  table  of  lleliogabatns,  the  c6n.be.  of 
cocks  were  an  esteemed  service,  which  rout  try  stomachs  wi  ! 
not  admit  at  car’s.  The  belly  and  dn^es  ofs^ne  with  ni^'  1 

and  aomenmes  beaten  or  bruised  to  death, &e. 


A  Chech  to  Human  Pride . — It  is  rather  an  unpleasant  j 
fact  that  the  ugliest  and  awkwardest  of  brute  animals  have  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  man— the  monkey  and  the  bear.  The 
monkey  is  ugly  too,  (so  We  think,)  because  he  is  like  man— as  ’ 
the  bear  is  awkward,  because  the  cumbrous  action  of  its 
huge  paws  seems  to  be  a  preposterous  imitation  of  the  motions  ^ 
of  the  human  hands.  Men  and  apes  are  the  only  animals  that 
have  hairs  on  the  under  eye-lid.  Let  kings  know  this. 


Curious  Facts. — The  Maiden  was  introduced  into  Scot-  | 
land  by  Earl  Morton,  aud  he  was  the  first  person  who  suffered 
by  it  ;  M.  Guillotine,  a  French  surgeon,  who  gave  his  name 
to  an  improvement  of  the  Maiden,  died  also,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  by  his  own  invention;  and  Deacon  lirodie, 
who  was  executed  about  30  years  ago,  for  robbing  the  Excise 
office  in  Edinburgh,  and  who  really  was  both  a  man  of  very 
genteel  birth,  and  in  his  manners  more  of>he~MacheatJi  than 
•any  body  that  has  appeared  for  the  last  , fifty  years :  this  gay 
Deacon  of  the  carpenjets  rtf  Edinburgh  invented  the  drop  by 
which  all  criminals  now  suffer  in  Britain  :  and,  strange  to  say, 
he  was  the  fit  st  man  who  wad  hanged  on  his  own  commodious 
gallows.  His  friends  had  some  notion  that  the  new  invention 
might  not  do  the  business  so  effectually  as  the  old  leap  from 
a  ladder  in  the  Grass-market,  and  they  prevailed  on  himself 
to  adopt  some  device  of  a  silver  tube  inserted  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  reducing  the  chances. 
The  Deacon  came  forth  very  gaily  with  his  silver  tube,  a  well, 
dressed  ptcluresqne,  and  a  very  grand  silk  waistcoat— bnt 
alas  !  “  Brodie’s  tlrdp'*'  was  too  -  much  for  Brodie. !  Tlte  Dea¬ 
con's  body  resisted  every  effort  that  was  made  towards  pro*- 
diipittg  re-animation. 


North  American  tndinm — “  The  North  American  Indians, 
(observes  Mr.  H  isbi  in  his  Sketches  of  Upper  Cauada,) 
possess  faeu  I  tic  f  observation  which  are  altogether  incon¬ 
ceivable  to.au  European.  They  find  their  wuy  through  the 
thickest  woods,  having  no  kind  of  compass  to  gnide  them  buj 
the  moss,  which  always  grows  on  the  north  side  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  seldom  fail  to  arrive  at  the  very  point  or  spot 
they  proposed  to  reach  when  they  begau  their  journey.  They 
can  discover  aud  follow  paths,  the  existence  ot  which  no 
white  person  would  be  awareef,  and  know,  by  the  appearance 
oftlie  withered  leaves,  whether  any  Individual  or  game  has 
recently  passed.  Most  of  them  are  excellent  marksmen  ;  and 
none  ever  seem  to  have  the  least  defect  in  the  organs  of 
hearing  or  seeing.  Civilization  aud  its  consequences  tend 
powerfully  to  destroy  that  acuteness  of  the  sensps,  aud  those 
bodily  perfections,  which  belong  to  man  when  in  a  state  of 
nature,  for  be  loses  them  in  proportion  as  he  ceases  to  require 
their  aid.  But  these  form  the  boast  and  glory  of  the  savuge  ; 
and  the  Indiaus,  it  is  said,  often  express  their  pity  for  the 
white  people,  who  appear  to  them  to  speud  life  in  learning 
how  to  live.  * 

“The  Indiaus  are  in  possession  of  some  valuable  secrets, 
which  nothiug  will  induce  them  to  disclose  to  any  white  per¬ 
son,  lest,  they  say,  he  should  he  as  clever  as  they  are.  They 
have  the  art  of  dyeing  with  colours  more  beautiful  aud  per¬ 
manent  than  any  that  we  can  produce,  and  are  acquainted 
with  various  vegetables  po«sessiug  strong  medicinal  virtues  : 
they  can  preparea  bait  which  never  fails  to  allure  certain  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  traps  set  for  them  ;  and  they  all  know  where  the 
salt-springs  are  to  be  found,  which  are  the  resort  of  deer  and 
other  animals.  Their  numbers  are  diminishing;  and,  as  a 
people,  they  have  lost  as  much  of  their  original  strength  and 
importance  as  the  natives  of  South  America  lost  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Howison  entered  into  conversation 
with  one  who  spoke  English  fluently;  who  made  several 
inquiries  about  the  nature  and  object  of  the  reform- meetings 
held  in  Great-Britain  ;  and  who  regarded  the  civilization  of 
Earopeans  with  considerable  contempt,  observing,  that  the 
Great  Spirit  shewed  how  much  he  peferred  Indians  to  any 
other  people  by  teaching  them  to  live  in  the  woods,  to  find 
their  way  through  the  forests,  and  to  acquire  many  wonderful 
secrets  which  were  denied  to  white  men.  ‘  I  inquired  of  him,’ 
says  the  author,  ‘  whether  the  Missionaries  had  come  among 
his  tribe,  and  converted  any  of  them  to  the  Christian  reUgion. 
He  replied  that  Missionaries  had  once  visited  the  chiefs  ol 
his  nation,  but  no  one  would  listen  to  them ;  for,  though  they 
talked  much  about  the  superiority  of  their  faith,  and  its  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  among  men,  every  one  knew  that  they  said 
what  was  not  true  ;  and, as  long  as  the  white  people  got  drunk, 
told  lies,  and  cheated  Indians,  his  nation  would  doubt  the 
goodness  of  their  religion,  and  prefer  that  which  the  Great 
Spirit  had  giveti  to  them  before  it.’  ” 

Nature  and  Art.— On  the  subject  of  natural  and  ac¬ 
quired  genius,  Mr.  D’Israeli  relates, the  following  anecdote 
Ceceo  maintained  that  nature  was  more  potent  than  ait,  while 
Dante  asserted  the  contrary.  To  prove  >!1S  I’r'nc.ph*  he- 
great  Italian  bard  referred  to  Ins  cat,  whtch,  by  reptalcd 
practice,  lie  had  taught  to  bold  a  c-indle  m  its  paw  yi  *  • 
supped  or  read.  Cecco  desired  to  witness  the  es t  ie  n uent, 
and  came  not  unprepared  for  his  purpose.  '  •  >t 

eat  was  performing  its  part,  Cecco  lifted  up  u  *  '  j 

which  he  had  filled  with  mice,  the  meat. ire  of 
showed  the  weakness  of  a  talent  merely  ucq«n«'  ,  •  jj. 

the  candle,  flew  on  the  mice  with  all  its  instinctive  pro peiistty. 
Dante  was  himself  diseoucei ted,  anil  it  was  a<ju  p  ,  .  jja(j 
advocate  for  the  occult  principle  cl  native 


gained  his'  cause ! 
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Method  of  Making  the  Famous  Venetian 
(  Glass )  Beads. 


The  first  operations  are  performed  at  Murano,near  Venice 
The  furnace  and  the  glass  (white  glass)  are  similar  to  what  J 
wc  see  in  common  glass-houses  ;  but  mixed  with  the  <*las<  : 
a  colouring  imbalance,  which  constitutes  the  whole  secret  of 
the  manufactory.  This  Is  reduced  to  a  state  of  fusion, 
when  a  certain  quantity  is  taken  up  with  the  blowpipe  by  a 
workman,  and  made  hollow  by  the  breath  ;  then  another  per¬ 
son  lays  hold  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  mass,  with  a 
similar  instrument,  and  both  run  with  the  greatest  expedition 
to  two  opposite  points,  thereby  drawing  ont  the  glass  into 
rods,  varying  in  thickness,  accordingto  the  distance,  which  is 
often  fifty  feet  or  more  For  the  performance  of  this  ope¬ 
ration,  there  is  a  long  walk  (like  u  rope-walk)  close  by  the 
glass  furnace.--  As* soon  as  the  rods  are  cooled,  they  are 
broken  into  pieces  of,  the  same  length,  packed  and  sorted  in 
chests,  aud  sent  to  the  head  nuiuu factory  in  Venice.  It  the 
rods  are  to  be  forstiiped  beads,  a  small  lump  of  coloured  glass) 
is  taken  from  another  vessel,  laid  in  stripes  on  the  original  / 
lump,  and  then  drawn  out  in  lengths.  At  the  factory  in 
Venice,  a  person  selects,  from  the  chests,  rods  of  the  same. 
lengths?  which  are  cut  into  pieces  of  wlvat  size  lie  pleases,  in  | 
the  following  manner: — The  instrument  employed  consists  of 
a  wooden  block,  in  which  is  fixed  a  sharp  iron,  shaped  like  a 
broad  chisel  ;  on  this  the  workman  lays  the  glass  tods,  and 
with  a  similar  chisel-like  tool  in  bis  hand,  he  outs, or  rather 
chops,  them  into  the  sizes  that  he  wants  for  the  beads.  Hence 
they  are  taken,  and  put  into  a  mixture  of  sanrf  and  ashes,  and. 
stirred  till  the  hollows  o(  the  glasses  are  filled,  which  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  running  together  in  the  fire.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a  vessel,  with  a  long  handle;  more  sand  and  ashes 
are  added,  and  the  whole  set  over  a  coal  fire;  stirred  conti¬ 
nually  with  an  instrument  resembling  a  hatchet,  with  a 
round  end,  by  which  process  they  obtain  their  globular  figure. 
The  sand  aud  ashes  are  removed  by  sifting,  and  the  beads- 
themselves,  after  being  separated  with  sieves,  according  to  • 
their  sizes,  are  strung  upon  threads,  packed  in  bundles,  and 
are  ready  for  exportation.  The  quantity  thus  -made  is  asto¬ 
nishing  Many  hundred  weight  stand  in  casks,  ready  filled, 
to  he  sent  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  principally  to 
Spain,  and  the  coast  of  Africa. 


Booksellers. — There  are  instances  on  record  in  which  I 
these  gentlemen  haveserionsly  injured  themselves  in  attempting 
to  drive  too  hard  a  bargain  with  an  author.  Paley’s  Moral 
Philosophy  was  offered  to  Mr.  Fatilder  in  Bond-street  for  £100:  ! 
lie  declined  tlie-pm  chase.  After  the  meiits  of  that  work  were  ; 
in  some  degree  ascertained,  it  was  again  offered  to  Mr.  I 
Fatilder  for  £300  :  Mr.  F.  then  offered  £250.  While  this 
treaty  was  pending,  a  bookseller  in  Carlisle  happened  to  go  ! 
to  London,  when  he  was  immediately  commissioned  by  an 
eminent  publisher  in  the  Row,  to  offer  Mr.  Paley  £1000  for 
the  copyright  of  that  work.  This  offer  was  instantly  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Mr.  Paley  at  Carlisle,  and  through  him  dispatched 
to  the  Bishop  of  Coufett,  who  was  then  in  London,  and  who 
had  undertaken,  at  Mr.  Paley’s  request,  to  negotiate  that 
business  with  Mr.  Fatilder.  Fortunately  for  the  author,  the 
bargain  was  not  concluded  before  Mr.  Paley’s  letter,  announc¬ 
ing  the  above  intelligence,  reached  the  Bishop.  But  mark 
the  sequel.  Mr.  Faultier  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  so  great 
and  unexpected  an  advance  in  Mr.  Paley’s  demand  ;  yet  this  j 
very  man  who  hadjat  first  refused  to  give  £100  for  the  copy- 
rigiit,  and  on  a  second  occasion  had  been  haggling  so  long  for  j 
£50,  agreed  to  give  £1000  .for  t lie  same  work,  before  the 
Bishop  of  C.  left  li is  house.  ‘Nevcr^’  observes  Mr.  Paley, 

‘  did  I  suffer  so  much  anxious  fear  as  on  this  occasion,  lest  my 
friend  should  have  concluded  flte  bargain  before  my  letter 
reached  him.  Little  did  I  think  I  should  ever  make  £1000 
by  any  book  of  mine.’ 


Hunting  the  Chamois. — Few  field  sports  require  more 
muscular  strength,  a  sounder  constitution,  a  keener  sight,  or  a 
surer  footing  than  that  of  hunting  the  Chamois.  Hunters, 
two  or  three  in  company,  generally  proceed  without  dogs  ;  j 
they  carry  a  sharp  hoe  to  col  steps  in  the  ice,  each  his  rifle, 
hooks  to  be  fastened  to  Ids  shoes,  a  mountain  stick  with  a' 
point  of  iron,  and  in  his  pouch  a  short  spy-glass,  barley-cakes 
cheese,  and  brandy  made  of  gentian  or  cherries.  Sleeping  the’ 
first  night  at  some  of  those- upper  chalets,  which  are  left  open 
at  all  times,  and  always  provided  with  a  little  drv  wood  fora  fire, 
they  reach  their  hunting  grounds  at  day-light.  'There,  on  some 
commanding  situation,  they  generally  find  a  leugi,  as  it  is  I 
cailed,  ready  prepared,  two  stones  standing  up  on  end,  with  I 
sufficient  space  between  to  see  through  without  being  seen;  ' 
there  one  of  the  hunters  creeps,  tmperceived,  without  his  gun, 
and  carefully  observing  every  way  with  his  spy-glass,  directs  j 
his  companions  by  signs.  The  utmost  circumspection  and  , 
patience  are  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  hunter,  whenap-  I 
proaching  his  game;  a  windward  situation  would  infallibly  j 
betray  him  by  the  spent;  he  creeps  on  from  one  hiding  rock  j 
to  another,  with  his  sldrt  over  his  clothes,  and  lies  motionless  j 
in  lire  snow,  often  for  half  an  hour  together,  when  the  herd 
appears  alarmed  aud  near  taking  flight.  Whenever  he  is  near 
enough  to  distinguish  (lie  bendingof  the  horns,  that  is  about 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  aud  fifty  steps,  he 
takes  aim  ;  but  ifat  the  moment  of  laising  his  piece  til echamois 
should  look  towards  him,  he  must  remain  still,  the  least  mo¬ 
tion  would  put  them  to  flight,  before  he  could  fire.  Accus¬ 
tomed  as  the  chamois  are  to  frequent  and  loud  detonations 
among  the  glaciers,  they  do  not  mind  the  report  of  the  arms 
so  much  as  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  or  the  sight  of  a  man; 
there  are  instances  of  the  hunter  having  time  to  load  again, 
and  fire  a  second  time  after  missing  the  fiist,  if  not  seen.  No 
one  but  a  sportsman  can  understand  the  joy  of  him,  who  after 
much  toil  sees  his  prey  fall;  witli  shouts  of  savage  triumph  ! 
he  springs  to  si  ize  it,  up  to  his  knees  in. snow  ;  dispatches  the 
victim  if  he  finds  it  not  quite  dead,  and  often  swallows  a  draft 
of  warm  blood,  deemed  a  specific  against  giddiness.  He  then  i 
guts  the  beast  to  lessen  its  weight,  ties  the.  feet  together,  and 
then  proceeds  down  the  mountain,  much  lighter  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  load  he  carries  !  When  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent,  the 
hunters,  hiding  carefully  their  game,  continue  the  chase.  At 
home  the  chamois  is  cut  up,,  and  the  pieces  salted  or  smoked,  ) 
the  skin  is  sold  to  make  gloves  and  leathern  breeches,  and  the 
horns  are  hung  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  family.  A  middle-sized 
chamois  weighs  from  fifty  to  seventy  pounds. 


FABLES  FOR  THE  HOL Y  At  IJANCE  ! 


\Yz  now  begin  to  wish  that  the  Holy  Alliance  were 
itself  a  fable !  However,  there  is  a  little  work  published, 
a  due  attention  to  which,  by  the  members  of  that  sacred 
body,  or  by  so  many  of  them  as  can  read  English  and  feel 
wit,  may  prevent  the  extension  of  our  wish  to  the  great 
mass  'of  intelligent  society.  The  most  attractive  'part  of 
this  work  consists  of  “  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance but 
there  are  succeeding  parts  equally  witty,  though  less  po¬ 
litical.  We,  on  a  hasty  survey,  piesent  ©ur  readers  with 
an  extract  from  the  former.  The  author  writes  under  the 
signature  of  Thomas  Brown  the  younger.  The  native 
spirit,  however,  soon  betrays  itself  under  any  mask.  There 
is  but  one  man  who  is  at  once  distinguished  for  playful¬ 
ness  of  fancy,  soundness  of  principle,  and  unlimited  variety 
of  poetical  and  humorous  phraseology  : — 


FABLE  fl-THE  LOOKING-GLASSES. 


PROEM. 

Where  kings  have  been  by  mob-elections 
Rais’d  to  the  throne,  ’tis  strange  to  see 
What  different  and  what  odd  perfections 
Men  have  requir’d  in  Royalty. 

Some,  liking  monarchs  large  and  plumpy, 

Have  chos’n  their  Sovereigns  by  the  weight — 
Some  wish’d  them  tall — some  thought  your  dumpy 
Dutch  built  the  true  legitimate  *. 

The  Easterns,  in  a  Prince,  ’tis  said, 

Prefer  what’s  call’d  a  jolter-head  -f- — 

Th’  Egyptians  wer’n’t  at  all  partie’lar. 

So  that  their  Kings  had  not  red  hair — 

This  fault  not  ev’n  the  greatest  stickler 
For  the  blood  royal  well  could  bear. 


A  thousand  more  such  illustrations 
Might  be  adduced  from  various  nations. 
But,  ’mong  the  many  tales  they  tell  us. 
Touching  th’  acquir’d  or  natural  right 
Which  some  men  have  to  rule  their  fellows. 
There’s  one,  which  I  shall  here  recite : — 


FABLE. 

There  was  a  land — to  name  the  place 
Is  neither  now  my  wish  nor  duty — 

Where  reign’d  a  certain  Royal  race, 

By  right  of  their  superior  beauty. 

What  was  the  cut  legitimate 
Of  these  great  persons’  chins  and  noses, 

By  right  of  which  they  rul’d  the  state, 

No  history  I  have  seen  discloses. 

But  so  it  was — a  settled  case — 

Some  act  of  Parliament,  pass’d  snugly, 

Had  voted  them  a  beauteous  race. 

And  all  their  faithful  subjects  ugly. 

As  rank,  indeed,  stood  high  or  low, 

Some  change  it  made  in  visual  organs ; 

Your  Peers  were  decent — Knights,  so  so ; 

But  all  your  common  people,  gorgons  ! 

Of  course,  if  any  knave  but  hinted 
That  the  King’s  nose  was  turn’d  awry. 

Or  that  the  Queen  (God  save  us)  squinted — 
The  judges  doom’d  that  knave  to  die. 

But  rarely  things  like  this  occurr’d. 

The  people  to  their  King  were  duteous. 

And  took  it,  on  his  Royal  word, 

That  they  were  frights,  and  he  was  beauteous. 
The  cause  whereof,  among  all  classes, 

Was  simply  this — these  island  elves 
Had  never  yet  seen  looking-glasses, 

And,  therefore,  did  not  know  themselves. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  their  neighbours’  faces 
Might  strike  them  as  more  full  of  reason, 
More  fresh  than  those  in  certain  places ; 

But,  lord,  the  very  thought  was  treason  ! 
Besides,  howe’er  we  love  our  neighbour, 

And  take  his  face’s  part,  ’tis  known 
We  never  half  so  earnest  labour, 

As  when  the  face  attack’d ’s  our  own. 

So,  on  they  went — the  crowd  believing— 

(As  crowds  well  govern’d  always  do) 

Their  rulers,  too,  themselves  deceiving — 

So  old  the  joke,  they  thought  it  true. 

But  jokes,  we  know,  if  they  too  far,  go. 

Must  have  an  end :  and  so,  one  day. 

Upon  that  coast  there  was  a  cargo 
Of  looking-glasses  cast  away. 

'Twas  said  some  Radicals  somewhere 
Had  laid  their  wicked  heads  together, 

And  forced  that  ship  to  founder  there, 

While  some  believe  it  was  the  weather. 
However  this  might  be,  the  freight 
Was  landed  without  fees  or  duties  ; 

And  from  that  hour  historians  date 
The  downfal  of  the  race  of  beadties. 
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The  looking-glasses  got  about. 

And  grew  so  common  through  the  land, 

That  scarce  a  tinker  could  walk  out 
Without  a  mirror  in  his  hand. 

•  The  Goths  had  a  law  to  choose  always  a  short  thick  man  for 
their  king _ Munster ,  Cosmog .,  lib.  iii.,  p.  164. 


& 


GompSnhg  fci'Tribrrffir^mdhf 
And  night,  their  constant  occupation- 
By  dint  ot  looking-glasses,  soon 
They  grew  a  most  reflecting  nation. 

In  vain  the  Court,  aware  of  errors 
In  all  the  old  established  mazards, 
Prohibited  the  use  of  mirrors, 

And  tried  to  break  them  at  all  hazards. 
In  vain,  their  laws  might  just  as  well 
Have  been  waste  paper  on  the  shelves; 
That  fatal  freight  had  broke  the  spell ;  , 
People  had  look’d — and  knew  themselves 
H  chance  a  Duke,  of  birth  sublime. 
Presum’d  upon  his  ancient  face, 

(Some  calf-head,  ugly  from  all  time,) 

They  popp’d  a  mirror  to  his  Grace— 
Just  hinting,  by  that  gentle  sign, 

How  little  Nature  holds  it  true, 

That  what  is  call’d  an  ancient  line, 

Must  be  the  line  of  beauty  too. 


From  Dukes’  they  passed  to  regal  phizzes, 
Coir.par  d  them  proudly  with  their  own, 
i  ’  “  ^ow  could,  such  monstrous  quizzes 
*  In  beauty’s  name  usurp  the  throne  !” 


They  then  wrote  essays,  pamphlets,  books, 
Upon  cosmetical  economy, 

Which  made  the  King  try  various  looks. 
But  none  improv’d  his  physiognomy. 

And  satires  at  the  Court  they  levell’d. 

And  small  lampoons,  so  full  ofslynesses, 
Thaf  #pon,  jq  short,  they  quite  be-devil’d 
Their  Majesties  and  Royal  Highnesses. 

At  length — but  here  I  drop  the  veil, 

To  spare  some  loyal  folks’  sensations 
Besides,  what  follows  is  the  tale 
Of  all  such  late-enlightened  nations. 


Of  all  to  vvhom  old  Time  discloses 
A  truth  they  should  have  sooner  known— 
That  Kings  have  neither  rights  nor  noses 
A  whit  diviner  than  their  own. 


VENICE. 

“  Mourn  not  for  Venice — let  her  rest 
In  ruin,  ’mong  those  States  unblest, 

Beneath  whose  gilded  hoofs  of  pride 
Where'er  they  trampled  freedom  died— 

No— let  us  keep  our  tears  for  them, 

Where’er  they  pine,  whose  fall  hath  been 
Natisetf!  a  blood-stain ’d  diadem, 

Like  that  which  deck’d  this  ocean-queeti, 
But  from  high  daring  in  the  cause 
Of  human  rights — the  only  good 
And  blessed  strife,  in  which  man  draws 
His  powerful  sword  on  land  or  flood. 

**  Mourn  not  for  Venice— though  her  fall 
Be  awful,  as  if  Ocean’s  wave 
Swept  o’er  her — she  deserves  it  all, 

And  Justice  triumphs  o’er  her  grave. 

Thus  parish  every  King  and  State 
That  run  the  guilty  race  she  ran« 

Strong  jjut  in  fear,  and  only  great 
By  outrage  against  God  and  man  I 

Trpe'Ler  high  spirit  is  at  rest, 

And  all  those  days  of  glory  gone, 

When  the  world’s  waters,  east  and  west, 
Beneath  her  white-wing’d  commerce  shone  j 
When,  with  her  countless  barks  she  went 
To  meet  the  Orient  Empire’s  might, 

And  the  Giustinianis  sent 
Their  hundred  heroes  to  that  fight. 

“  Vanish’d  are  all  her  pomps,  ’tis  true  : 

But  mourn  them  not — for  vanish’d  too 
(Thanks  to  that  power  who,  soon  or  late. 
Hurls  to  the  dust  the  guilty  great) 

Are  all  the  outrage,  falsehood,  fraud 
The  chains,  the  rapine,  and  the  blood, 

That  fill’d  each  spot,  at  home,  abroad; 

Were  the  Republic’s  standard  stood. 

“  Desolate  Venice  !  when  I  track 
Thy  haughty  course  through  centuries  back ; 
Thy  ruthless  power  obey’d  but  curst— 

The  stern  machinery  of  thy  State, 

Which  hatred  would  like  steam  have  burst, 
Had  stronger  fear  not  chill’d  even  hate— 
Thy  perfidy,  still  worse  than  aught, 

Thy  own  unblushing  Sarpi  taught. 

“  Thy  friendship,  which  o’er  all  beneath 
Its  shadow  rain'd  down  dews  of  death  ; 

Thy  oligarchy’s  book  of  gold 
Shut  against  humble  virtue’s  name, 

But  open  wide  for  slaves  who  sold 
Their  native  land  to  thee  and  shame  ; 

Thy  all-pervading  host  of  spies-, 

Watching  o’er  every  glance  and  breath, 

Till  men  look'd  in  each  others’  eyes 
To  read  their  chance  of  life  or  death  : 

Thy  laws  tha:  make  a  mart  of  blood. 

And  legaliz’d  the  assassin  s  knife: 

Thy  sunless  cells  beneath  the  flood, 

And  racks  and  leads,  that  burnt  out  life. 

“  When  I  review  all  this,  and  see 
What  thou  art  sunk  and  crush’d  to  now, 

Each  harpy  maxim,  hatch  d  by  thee 
Return’d  to  roost  on  thy  own  brow. 

“  Thy  nobles,  towering  once  aloft, 

Now  sunk  in  chains-in  chains  that  have 
Npt  even  that  borrow’d  fjrace  which  oft 
The  Master’s  fame  sheds < )  er  *h*  ®jjv®  5 
But  are  as  mean  as  e  er  were  ven 

A?Th“'Si"«‘er,  KjjS  “J  State 
That  tread  the  steps  which  Venice  trod  , 


Strong  but  in  fear,  and  only  great 
By  outrage  against  man  and  God.’  ’ 
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COUNTllV  DANCK  AND  <M.'.U)li:j.Lr 
j  rcfernng  a  coqucUf  (Vnm  Fnu  ce,  ’ 


A  thing,  Mam.scllc  Quadrille— 
v<  |j^'n  smi”,nS  to  tile  New- Yerr’s 


Inspector8  of  your  aits  anti  graces, 

\\  ho  intercept  all  whisper’d  tones, 

And  read  your  telegraphic  faces. 

“  Unable  with  the  youth  ador’d, 

In  that  grim  cordinuof  Mammas, 
do  interchange  one  tender  word. 

Though  whisper’d  but  in  queuc-de-clials. 


“  Ah  did  you  know  how  blest  we  rang’d 
,viJf  Q,l;,<[nHe  t'Mtrp’d  the  fiddle— 

>t  h;U  looks  i in  selling  were  exchang'd 
Wl)at  tender  words  in  downthi  middle  /- 


driven 


A  Would  nowfi/^^s  alive 
And  spinsters,  cv’„,  o‘FfmiW!}}£c*  °"n  >»e} 
Upon  their  honours  Be#h?ve* 


Idow  many  a  couple,  like  the  wind, 

VV  hich  nothing  in  its  course  controuh 
-Lett  time  and  chaperons  far  behind  ’ 
And  gave  a  loose  to  legs  and  souls’ 


Hu  e,  here,  at  least,  I  trit 
And-apite  of  80  5  tru 
vv  "0  vainly  try  to 


ow  n  me. 
mph  still,  -y, 
orac  ft‘«'  dandy  Lancers 
preach  Quadrille— 


•  See  nought  but  true-blue  CbunVrVTi 
*'  Herc  nfll  I Country -dancers. 


1  was  thus  she  said,  as,  Laid  the  din 
Of  footmen,  and  the  town  sedan 
hhe  lighted  at  the  Ring’s  Head  Inn 
And  up  the  stairs  triumphant  ran  ’ 


“  £ow  matrimony  throve— ere  stopp’d 
by  tins  cold,  silent,  foot-coquettim*— ■ 
limy-  charming^  one’s  partner  popped 
ill  important  question  in  pousette-ing. 

“  While  now,  alas,— no  sly  advances—  ° 

„rN?  “wriage  hints— oil  goes  on  badly- 
i  w.xt  Parson  Malthus  and  French  Dancers 
We, girls,  are  at  a  discount  sadly.  ’ 

“  ?£  William  Scott  (now  Baron  Stowell) 

,,  Ucclaros  not  half  so  much  is  made 

icences — and  he  must  know  well _ 

Since  vile  Quadrillion  foil’d  the  trade.” 
She  ceas’d— tears  fell  from  every  Miss— 

She  now  had  touch’d  the  true  pathetic  •  — 
Une  such  authentic  fact  as  this, 

Is  worth  whole  volumes  theoretic. 


Sjl'me.  ,n,I  their 

And 

rn  \  -,?r  s  (,aughtefo  ftom  the  Jlall 
(Qiudrillc™,  i„  tlfci,  lw  d„„i;[V 

''sh»  lr,ipp-a  up  Mai,, 

111  (  ho  ... 


Instant  the  cry  was  “  Country  Dance  !” 

And  thu  maid  saw,  with  brightening  face, 
Th»  Steward  of  the  night  advance, 

And  lead  her  to  her  birth-right  place 


Pi  i  w  1 1  ll 

When  Ihark0|C!0;lk  l 00111  'silu'  •M'iiemhling— 
From  th„  -  new, outlandish  airs. 

First  r  id  die,  set  her  trembling. 

*  'tops— she  listens — can  it  he? 

Afas,  in  vain  her  ears  would  ’sea  ic  it— 
itw“  Di  tanti  palpiii” 
i  s  plain  as  English  bow  can  scrape  it. 
^rage  !”  however— in  she  goes, 

\Vhn«  ’  JCr  bCSt’  swecP*ng  country  gr.ice; 
hen,  ah  too  true,  her  worst  of  foes, 
Quadrille,  there  meets  her,  face  to  face. 

Oh  for  the  lyre,  t>r  violin, 
v  Dr  kit  of  that  gay  Muse,  Terpsichore, 
A°„?'nR  ‘he  rage  these  nymphs  were  in, 

-tneir  leeks  ami  language,  airs  and  trickery. 

There  stood  Quadrille,  with  cat-like  face 
{  1  be  beau-ideal  of  French  beam  v) 
‘band-box  thing,  ail  art  and  lace 
Down  from  her  nose  (ip  to  her  shoc-tye. 

Her  flounces,  fresh  from  Victorine— 
l’rom  Hippolyte,  her  rouge  and  hair — 

Her  poetry,  from  Lamartine— 

Her  morals,  /rona — the  Lord  knows  where. 
And,  when  she  danc’d — .so  slidimdy, 


The  fiddles,  which  awhile  had  ceas’d 
Now  tun’d  again  their  summons  sweet, 
/v i/t-  01]e  ha,PPy  nJght,  at  least. 

Uid  England  s  triumph  waseomplcte. 


THE 


So  near  the  ground  she  plied  her  art, 


-y  O  W  HU  C.l  l) 

1  011  d  swear  her  mother-earth  and  she 
Had  made  a  compact  ne’er  to  part. 

Her  face  the  while,  too,  prim,  sedate, 

No  signs  of  life  or  motion  showing, 

Light  a  bright  pend ules'  dial-plate— 

So  still,  you’d  hardly  think  ’uvas  going. 

Full  fronting  her  stood  Country  Dance— 

A  fresh,  frank  nymph,  whom  vou  would  know 

For  English,  at  a  single  glance— 

English  all  o’er,  from  top  to  toe. 

A  little  gauche,  ’t.is  fair  to  own, 

_  And  rather  giv’n  to  skips  and  bounces; 

Endangering  thereby  many  a  gown, 

And  playing,  oft,  the  dcv’l  with  flounces. 

Unlike  Mainselle — who  would  prefer 
(As  morally  a  lesser  ill) 

A  thousand  flaws  of  character, 

To  one  vile  rumple  of  a  frill. 

No  rouge  did  she  of  Albion  wear  ; 

Let  her  but  run  that  two-heat  race 

She  calls  a  Set — not  Dian  e’er 

Came  rosier  from  a  woodland  chacs. 

Such  was  the  nymph,  whose  soul  had  in’t 
Such  anger  now — whose  eyes  of  blue 

(Eyes  of  that  blight,  victorious  tint, 

Which  English  maids  call  “  Waterloo ”) — 

Like  summer  ■ lightnings,  in  the  dusk 
Of  a  warm  evening,  flashing  broke. 

While — to  the  tune  of  “  Money  Musk*,” 
Which  struck  up  now — she  proudly  spoke. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE, 
A  DREAM. 

“  Methought  upon  the  Neva’s  flood 
A  beautiful  ice  palace  stood  ; 

A  dome  of  frost  work,  on  the  plan 
Of  that  once  built  by  Empress  Anne, 

Inch  shone  by  moonlight,  as  the  tale  is _ 

Like  an  Aurora  Borealis. 


In  this  said  palace,  furnish’d  all 
And  lighted  as  the  best  on  land  arc, 

I  dreamt  them  was  a  splendid  ball, 

Civ  n  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
do  entertain,  with  all  due  zeal, 

-Those  holy  gentlemen,  who’ve  shown  a 
Regard  so  kind  for  Europe’s  weal, 

At  Troppau,  Lay  bach,  and  Verona. 

“  I’he  thought  was  happy— and  designed 
lo  hint  how  thus  the  human  mind 

May—  like  the  stream  imprisoned  there _ 

Be  check  d  and  chill’d,  till  it  can  bear 
I  he  heaviest  Kings,  that  ode  or  sonnet 
E  er  yet  bepraised,  to  dance  upon  it. 

A-11/!  all  were  pleased,  and  cold  and  stately, 
Shivering  in  grand  illumination  — 

Admired  the  superstructure  greatly, 

Nor  gave  one  thought  to  the  foundation  — 

M  uch  too  the  Czar  himself  exulted, 
lo  all  plebeian  fears  a  stranger, 

AsIYIadame  Krudeuer,  when  consulted, 

Had  pledged  her  word  there  was  no  dancer.— 
So,  on  he  caper’d,  fearless  quite, 
flunking  himself  extreme'y  clever, 

And  waltz  d  away  with  all  his  might, 

As  if  the  frost  would  last  for  ever. 


“  Heard  you  that  strain— that  joyous  strain  ? 
’Twassuch  as  England  lov’d  to  hear, 


Ere  thou,  and  all  thy  frippery  train, 
Corrupted  both  her  foot  and  car — 

“  Ere  W'aitz,  that  rake  from  foreign  lands, 
Presum’d,  in  sight  of  all  beholders, 

To  lay  his  rude,  licentious  hands 

On  virtuous  English  hack s  and  shoulders 


c 

o 


“  Ere  times  and  morals  both  grew  bad, 

And,  yet  unpawn’d  from  bankers’ dockets, 
Happy  JoIih  Bull  not  only  khd,  > 

Bui' danc’d  to,  ‘  Money  in  both  pockets. 


“Alas,  the  change  ! — oh - - 

Where  is  the  land  could  ’scape  disasters, 
With  sucks,  foreign  Secretary, 
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Aided  by  Foreign  Dancing-masters  ? 

“  Woe  to  ye,  men  of  ships  and  shops, 
Ruler >i  of  day-books  audof.  waves  . 
QuftdrilVd,  mi  one  side,  into  fops, 

And  drill’d,  on  t’other,  into  slaves! 


!  I 


“  -lust  fancy  how  a  hard  like  me 
Who  reverence  Monarchs,  must  have  trembled 
I  o  see  that  goodly  company 
At  such  a  ticklish  sport  assembled. 

“Nor  were  the  fears,  that  thus  astounded  • 

My  loyal  soul,  at  all  unfounded  — 

For  lo  !  ere  long,  those  walls  so  massy 
”ele  seiz  d  with  an  ill-omen’cl  dripping — 

And  o’er  the  floors,  noiv  growing  glassy, 

1  heir  Holi nesses  took  to  slipping. — 

The  Czar  half  though  a  Polonaise, 

Could  scarce  tret  on  for  down-right  stumbling, 

^  And  Prussia,  though  to  slippery  ways 
So  us’d,  was.  cursedly  near  tumbling. 

“  Yet. still  ’twas,  who  could  stamp  the  floor  most, 
Russia  and  Austria  ’mong  the  foremost — 

And  now,  to  an  Italian  air, 

This  precious  base  would  hand  in  hand  go; 

Now — wdiile  old  Louis,  from  his  chair, 

In  treated  them  his  toes  to  spare — 

Call’d  loudly  out  for  a  Fandango. 

“  And  a  fandango,  faith,  they  had, 

At  which  they  all  set  to  like  mad — 

Never  were  Kings  (though  small  the  cxpence  is 
Of  wit  among  tlicir  Excellencies) 

So  out  of  all  their  princely  senses. 

”  But  alt,  that  dance  —  that  Spanish  dance — 

Scarce  was  the  luckless  strain  begun. 

When,  glaring  red — as  ’tvverea  glance. 

Shot  from  aft  angry  southern  sun  — 

A  light  through  all -the  chambers  flam’d 
Astonishing  old  father  Frost, 

Who  bursting  into  tearp  exclaim’d, 


“  A  thaw  by  Jove — we’re  lost,  we’re  lost! 


Run  France — a  second  Waterloo, 

Is  come  to  drown  you — Sauce  quipeut. 


U*J 


ry  -d 
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Ye,  too,  ye  lovely  victims,  seen, 
1/ike  pisreons*  truss’d  for  exhibition. 


ETIQUETTE  OF  THE  OLD  FRENCH  COURT. 

(From  Madame  Campon's  Memoirs .) 

When  the  King  slept  in  the  Queen’s  apartment,  he  always  rose  j 
before  her ;  the  exact  hour  was  communicated  to  the  head  femme- 
de-chambre,  who  entered,  preceded  by  a  servant  of  the  bed-chamber  1 
bearing  a  taper  ;  she  crossed  the  room  and  unbolted  the  door  which 
separated  the  Queen’s  apartment  from  that  of  the  King.  She  there 
found  the  first  valet-de-chamb  re  for  the  quarter,  and  a  servant  of  the 
chamber.  Then  entered,  opened  the  bed  curtains  on  the  King’s  side, 
and  presented  him  slippers  generally,  as  well  as  the  dressing-gown, 
which  he  put  on,  of  gold  or  silver  stuff.  The  first  valet-de-cnambre 
took  down  a  short  sword,  which  was  always  laid  within  the  railing 
on  the  King’s  side.  When  the  King  slept  with  the  Queen,  this 
sword  was  brought  upon  the  arm  chair  appropriated  to  the  King, 
and  which  was  placed  near  the  Queen's  bed,  within  the  gilt  railing 
which  surrounded  the  bed.  The  first  femme-de-chambre  con¬ 
ducted  the  King  to  the  door,  bolted  it  again,  and  leaving  the 
Queen’s  chamber,  did  not  return  until  the  hour  appointed  by  her 
Majesty  the  evening  before.  At  night  the  Queen  went  to  bed  before 
the  King ;  the  first  femme-de-chambre  remained  seated  at  the  foot 
of  her  bed  until  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty,  in  order,  as  in  the 
morning,  to  see-.the  King’s  attendants  out,  and  bolt  the  door  after 
them.  The  Queen  awoke,  habitually  at  eight  o’clock,  and  break¬ 
fasted  at  nine,'  f  ‘quently  in  bed,  and  sometimes  after  she  had  risen, 
at  a  small  table-  placed  opposite  her  couch. 

In  order  to  describe  the  Queen’s  private  service  intelligibly,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  service  of  every  kind  was  honour ,  and  had 
not  any  other  denomination.  To  do  the  honours  of  the  serviee ,  was 
to  present  the  service  to  an  officer  of  superior  rank,  who  happened 
to  arrive  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  be  performed ;  thus,  sup¬ 
posing  the  Queen  asked  for  a  glass  of  water,  the  servant  of  the 
chamber  handed  to  the  first  woman  a  silver  gilt  waiter,  upon  which 
tvere  placed  a  covered  goblet  and  a  small  decanter ;  but  should  the 
lady  of  honour  come  in,  the  first  woman  was  obliged  to  present  the 
waiter  to  her,  and  if  Madame  or  the  Countess  d’ Artois  came  in  at 
the  moment,  the  waiter  went  again  from  the.  lady  of  honour  into 
the  hands- of  the  Princess,  before  it  reached  £he  Queen.  It  must  I 
be  observed,  however,  that  if  a  Princess  of  the  blood,  instead  of  a  j 
Princess  of  the  family,  entered,  the  service  went  directly  from  the  , 
first  woman  to  the  Princess  of  the  blood,  the  lady  of  honour  being  j 
excused  from  transferring  to  any  but  Princesses  of  tire  royal  family. 
Nothing  was  presented  directly  to  the  Queen  ;  her  handkerchief  or  ‘ 
her  gloves  were  placed  upon  a  long  salver  of  gold  or  silver  gilt,  j 
which  was  placed  as  a  piece  of  furniture  of  ceremony  upon  a  side- 
table,  and  was  called  gantiere.  The  first  woman  presented  to  her  ! 
in  this  manner  ail  that  she  asked  for,  urdess  the  tirewoman,  the  lady 
of  honour,  or  a  princess,  were  present,  and  then  the  gradation, 

•  pointed  out  in  the  instance  of  the  glass  of  water,  was  always  observed. 
Whether  the  Queen  breakfasted  in  bed  or  up,  those  entitled  to  the 
petites  en trees  were  equally  admitted ;  this  privilege  belonged  of 
right  to  her  chief  physician,  chief  surgeon,  physician  in  ordinary, 
reader,  closet  secretary,  tfie  King’s  four  first  valets  de  chambre  and 
their  reversioners,  and  the  King’s  chief  physicians  and  surgeons. 
There  were  frequently  from  10  to  12  persons  at  this  first  entree.  The 
lady  of  honour,  or  the  superintendent,  if  present,  placed  the  break¬ 
fast  equipage  upon  the  bed  ;  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  frequently 
j  performed  that  office. 

|  As  soon  as  the  Queen  rose,  the  wardrobe-woman  was  admitted  to 
j  take  away  the  pillows,  and  put  the  bed  into  a  fit  state  to  be  made  by 
j  some  of  the  valets  de  chaml  She  undrew  the  curtains,  and  the  i 
bed  was  not  generally  made  until  the  Queen  wa3  gone  to  mass.  Ge- 
|  nerally,  excepting  attaint  Cloud,  where  thq  Queen  bathed  in  an , 

I  apartment  below  her  own,  n  slipper  bath  was  rolled  into  her  room, 

1  an.d  her  bathers  brought  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  the  bath; 
The  Queen  bathed  in  a  large  chemise  of  English  flannel  buttoned 
down  to  the  bottom ;  its  sleeves  throughout,  as  well  as  the  collar, 
were  lined  with  linen.  When  she  came  out  of  the  bath,  the  first 
woman  held  up  a  cloth  to  conceal  her  entirely  from  the  sight  of  her 
j  women,  and  then  threw  it  over  he;  shoulders.  The  bathers  wrap¬ 
ped  her  in  it,  and  dried  her  completely ;  she  then  put  on  a  long  and 
wide  open  chemise,  entirely  trimmed  with  lace,  and  afterwards  a 
white  taffetv  bed-gown.  The  wardrobe  woman  warmed  the  bed  ; 
the  slippers  were  of  dimity,  trimmed  with  lace.  Thus  dressed,  the 
Queen  vent  to  bed  again",  and  the  bathers  and  the  servants  of  the 
j  Chamber  took  awav  the  bathing  apparatus..  The  Que  in,  replaced 
in  bed,  took  a  book  or  her  tapestry  work. .  ,On  heT  bathing  mornings 
she  breakfasted  in  the  bath.  The  tra  '  f  placed  on  the  cover  of 
/  the  bath.  These  minute  details  are  '&  here  only  to  do  justice  to 
!  the  Queen’s  scrupulous  modesty.  Her  temperance  was  equally  re-  j 
markable ;  she  breakfasted  on  coffee  or  chocolate;  at  dinner  ate 
.  nothing  but  white  meat,  drank  water  only,  and  supped  on  broth,  a 
I"  "dug  of  a  fowl,  and  small  biscuits,  which  she  soaked  in  a  glass  of 
!  water. 

The  public  toilet  took  place  at  noon.  The  toilet  table  was  drawn 
forward  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  This  piece  of  furniture  was 
generally  of  the  richest  and  most  ornamented  of  all  in  the  apart- 
I  nrent  of  the  Princesses.  The  Queen  used  it  in  the  same  manner 
and  place  for  undressing  herselt  in  the  evening.  She  went  to  bed 
I  laced  in  corsets  trimmed  with  riband,  and  sleeves  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  wore  a  large  neck  kerchief.  The  Queen’s  combing 
cloth  was  presented  by  her  first  woman,  if  she  was  alone  at  the 
commencement  of  the  toilet ;  or,  as  well  as  the  other  articles,  by 
the  ladies  of  honour  if  they  were  come.  At  noon  the  women  who 
i  had  been  in  attendance  four  and  twenty  hours,  were  relieved  by  two 
I  women  in  ft* -  dress  ;  the  first  woman  went  also  to  dress  herself.  The 
\grandes  en-U-'-m  w4W admitted  during  the  toilet;  sofas  were, placed 
in  circles  fof  the iperintendent,  the  ladies  of  honour,  and  tire-' 
i  women,  ana  the  governess  of  the  children  of  France  when  she  Lame 
j  there ;  the  duties  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  having  nothing 
I  to  do  with  any  kind  of  domestic  or  private  functions,  did  not  begin 
until  the  hour  of  going  outto  mass ;  they  waited  in  the  great 
closet,  and  entered  when  the  to  ilet  was  over.  The 
princes  of  the  blood,  captains  of  the  guards,  and  all  great 
officers,  having  the  entry,  paid  their  court  at  the  hour  of  the  toilet, 
j  “e.  Queen  saluted  by  nodding  her  head,  or  bending  her  body,  or 
leaning  upon  her  toilet  table,  as  if  moving  to  rise  ;  the  latter  mode 
!  of  salutation  was  for  the  princes  of  the  blood.  The  King’s  brothers, 
also,  came  very  generally  to  pay  their  respects  to  her  Majesty  while 
her  hair  was  dressing.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign,  the  first 
part  of  the  dressing  was  performed  in  the  bed-chamber  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  etiquette  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lady  of  honour  put 
on  the  chemise,  and  poured  out  the  water  for  the  hands  ;  the  tire- 
woman  put  on  the  skirt  of  the  gown  or  full  dress,  adjusted  the  neck- 
kerehiet,  and  tied  on  the  necklace.  But  when  the  young  Queen  be¬ 
came  more  seriously  devoted  to  fashion,  and  the  head-dress  attained 
so  extravagant  a  height,  that  it  became  necessary  to  put  on  theche- 
mise  from  below — when,  in  short,  she  determined  to  have  her  milli¬ 
ner,  Mademoiselle  Bertin,  with,  her  whilst  she  was  dressing  whom 
the  ladies  would  have  refused  to  admit  to  any  share  in  the  honour  of 
attending  on  the  Queen,  the  dressing  in  the  bedchamber  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  the  Queen  leaving  her  toilet,  withdrew  into  her  closet 
to  dress. 

On  returning  into  her  chamber,  tiie  Queen,  standing  about  the 
middle  of  it,  surrounded  by  the  superintendent,  the  ladies  of  honour^ 
and  tire-women,  her  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  the  first  gentleman 
usher,  the  chief  equerry,  her  clergy  ready  to  attend  her  to  mass  the 
Princesses  of  the  Royal  family,  who  happened  to  come,  accompanied 
by  all  their  attendants,  ladies,  and  tire-women,  passed  in  order  into 


“  somg  to  mass.  The Queen’ksrgimtures  werTpne-  [ 
fiMy  given  at  the  moment  of  entry  into  the  chamber.  The  secretary  ; 
for  orders  presented  the  pen.  Presentations  of  colonels,  on  taking! 
leave./  were  usually  made  at  this  time.  Those  of  ladies,  and  such  . 

1  as  hail  a  ■  right  to  the  tabouret,  or  sitting  in  the  royal  presence,  were  1 
,  maise  on  Sunday  ttv&iiings,  before  card-playing  began,  ofl  their  coin- 1 
mg  m  to  pay  their  respects.  Ambassadors  were  introduced  to  .the  • 
Queen  on  Tuesday  mornings,  accompanied  by  the  attendant  of  am-  j 
bassadors  on  duty,  and  by  M.  de  Sequeville,  the  secretary  for  the  ■ 
ambassadors.  1  he  attendant  in  waiting  usually  came  to  the  Queen 
at  her  toilet,  to  apprise  her  of  the  presentations  which  would  be 
made  of  foreigners.  The  usher  of  the  chamber,  stationed  at  the  en¬ 
trance,  opened  the  folding  doors  to  none  but  the  princes  and  prin- 
j  cesses  of  the  royal  family,  and  announced  them  aloud.  Quitting 
his  post,  he  came  forward  to  name  the  lady  of  honour,  the  persons 
who  came  to  be  presented,  or  who  came  to  take  leave :  that  lady 
again  named  them  to  the  Queen,  at  the  moment  they  saluted  her  ; 

1  if  she  and  the  tire-woman  were  absent,  the  first  woman  took  the 
place  and  did  that  duty.  The  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  chosen 
solely  as  companions  for  the  Queen,  had  no  domestic  duties  to  ful¬ 
fil,  however  opinion  might  dignify  such  offices  in  a  monarchical  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  King’s  letter  in  appointing  them,  among  other  in¬ 
structions  of  etiquette,  ran  thus: — “  Having  chosen  you  to  bear  the 
Queen  company.”  There  were  hardly  any  emoluments  accruing  j 
from  this  place,  which  was  purely  honorary. 

The  Queen  heard  mass  with  the  King  in  the  tribune,  facing  the 1 
grand  altar,  and  the  music,  with  the  exception  of  the  days  of  high 
ceremony,  when  their  chairs  were  placed  below  upon  velvet  caperts, ' 
fringed  with  gold.  These  days  were  marked  by  the  name  of  grand 
ehapel  days-. 

I .  The  Queen  named  the  collector  beforehand,  and  informed  her  of 
,  it  through  her  lady  of  honour,  who  was  besides  desired  to  send  the 
purse  to  her.  The  collectors  were  almost  always  chosen  from  among 
1  those  who  had  been  recently  presented.  After  returning  from  mass, 
the  Queen  dined  every  Sunday  with  the  King  only,  in  public,  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  nobility,  a  room  which  preceded  her  chamber.  Titled 
ladies,  having  the  honours,  sat  during  the  dinner  upon  sofas  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  table.  Ladies  without  titles  stood  round  the  \ 
table  ;  the  captain  of  the  guards,  and  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
chamber,  were  behind  the  King’s  chair;  behind  that  of  the  Queen 
were  her  first  maitre  d’hotei,  her  first  gentleman  usher,  and  the 
chief  equerry.  The  Queen’s  maitre  d’hotei  was  furnished  with  aj 
large  staff,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  ornamented  with  golden  fleuis  : 
de  lis,  and  surmounted  by  fleurs  de  lis  in  the  form  of  a  crown.  He 
entered  the  room  with  this  badge  of  his  office,  to  announce  that  the 
Queen  was  served.  The  comptroller  put  into  his  hands  the  card  of 
the  dinner;  in  the  absence  of  the  maitre  d’hotei,  he  presented  it  to 
the  Queen  himself,  otherwise  he  only  did  him  the  honours  of  the 
service.  The  maitre  d’hotei  did  not  leave  his  place,  he  merely  gave 
the  orders  for  serving  up  and  removing  ;  the  comptroller  and  gentle¬ 
men  serving  placed  the  various  dishesuponthe  table,  receiving  them 
from  the  inferior  servants. 

The  prince  nearest  to  the  crown  presented  water  to  wash  the 
King’s  hands,  at  the  moment  he  placed  himself  at  table ;  and  a 
princess  did  the  same  service  to  the  Queen. 

The  table  service  was  formerly  performed  for  the  Queen  by  the 
lady  of  honour,  and  four  women  in  full  dress ;  this  part  of  the  wo¬ 
men’s  service  was  transferred  to  them  on  the  suppression  of  the  office 
of  maids  of  honour.  The  Queen  put  an  end  to  this  etiquette  in  the 
first  year  of  her  reign.  When  the  dinner  was  over,  the  Queen  re¬ 
turned  without  the  King  to  her  apartment,  with  her  women  ;  and  J 
took  off  her  hoop  and  train. 

The  King  gave  her  the  Little  Trianon,  and  frotn  that  time  she 
employed  herself  in  improving  the  gardens  attached  to  the  seat ; 
but  she  would  not  permit  the  building  to  he  enlarged,  or  the  furni¬ 
ture, -which  had  become  very  shabby,  to  be  changed;  and  in  1/159  it 
continued  the  same  as  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Every 
thing  was  retained  without  exception,  and  the  Queen  slept  in  an  old 
bed  which  had  been  used  by  the  Countess  du  Barry.  The  reproach 
of  extravagance  which  was  generally  made  against  the  Queen  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  popular  errors  that  prevailed  in  the  | 
world  respecting  her  character.  She  had  quite  the  opposite  fault:  and 
I  could  prove  that  she  often  carried  her  economy  to  an  extent  that 
was  mean  and  blameable,  particularly  in  a  sovereign.  She  took 
great  pleasure  in  visiting  her  country  seat  of  Trianon.  She  would 
|  walk  there  alone,  followed  only  by  a  single  footman  ;  but  at  the 
j  chateau  there  was  a  suite  of  servants  ready  to  receive  her ;  a  house  i 
steward,  and  his  wife,  who  then  filled  the  place  of  her  dressing  wo- ! 
1  man,  besides  ladies  of  the  wardrobe,  footmen,  Ac. 

When  theQueen  first  took  possession  of  the  Little  Trianon,  it  was 
asserted  in  some  circles  that  she  had  changed  the  name  of  the 
country  house  which  the  King  had  given  her,  by  substituting  that 
of  Little  Vienna,  or  Little  Schcenbrunn.  A  gentleman  attached 
to  tile  Court,  who  was  simple  enough  to  credit  this  report, 
being  desirous  to  take  his  friends  to  the  Little  Trianon, 
wrote  to  M.  Campan,  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Queen 
for  that  purpose,  and  in  his  note  he  called  the  seat  the  Little 
:  Vienna.  It  was  the  practice  to  lay  all  requests  of  this  kind  before 
the  Queen  just  as  they  were  made.  She  wished  herself  to  give  per¬ 
mission  to  the  applicants  who  desired  it,  to  walk  in  the  gardens, 
and  took  pleasure  in  granting  this  small  mark  of  her  favour.  When 
her  Majesty  came  to  the  words  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
courtier's  letter,  she  was  extremely  angry,  and  exclaimed  hastily,  1 
that  there  were  too  many  fools  who  served  the  purposes  of  greater  i 
rogues*  She  added,  that  she  had  already  been  informed  that  it  was1 
reported  abroad  that  she  thought  only  of  her  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  site  preserved  an  ATi&ian  heart,  although 
wliat  related  to  France  ought  alone  to  interest  her.  .She  re¬ 

fused  the  request  which  had  been  so  awkwarilly  made,  and  direct¬ 
ed  M.  Campan  to  inform  the  writer  that  he  should  not  be  admitted 
to  Trianon  for  some  time,  and  that  the  Queen  was  astonished  that  a 
man  moving  in  good  society  could  imagine  she  had  done  so  ill- 
judged  a  thing  as  to  substitute  foreign  for  the  French  names  of  her 
palaees. 

I  feel  pleasure  in  being  able  to  mention  here  too  good  qualities 
which  the  Queen  possessed  in  the  highest  degree — namely,  sobriety 
and  modesty.  She  was  accustomed  to  eat  only  roasted  or  boiled 
poultry,  and  drink  nothing  but  water.  She  had  no  particular  pre¬ 
ference  for  any  kind  of  food,  except  for  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  a 
sort  of  bread  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  in  her  infancy  at 
Vienna. 

She  exhibited  extreme  modesty  with  respect  to  all  the  details  of  her 
toilette.  When  she  bathed,  she  was  covered  with  a  long  flannel 
gown  buttoned  up  to  the  neck,  and  she  caused  a  large  cloth  to  !»e 
held  before  her  whilst  she  was  assisted  from  the  hath,  to  prevent  her 
women  from  seeing  her.  Yet  a  man,  named  Soulavie,  has  dared  to 
state,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  most  scandalous  work,  that  the  Queen 
was  shamefully  immodest ;  and  he  relates  that  she  bathed  naked, 
and  that,  in  this  state,  she  once  gave  an  audiencetoa  venerable  ecclesi¬ 
astic.  What  punishment  do  those  libellers  deserve,  who  dare  attempt 
to  give  to  their  infamous  lies  tire  character  of  historical  memoirs  ? 
The  contrast  in  this  respect  (observance  of  etiquette)  between 


Marie- Leckzinska  and  Marie- A ntoinette  ^was  very  striking,  and  it 


was  justly  and  generally  acknowledged.  _  Tins  unfortunate  Queen 
carried  her  disregard  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  strict  forms  of 
etiquette  too  far.  One  day,  »  Iwn  the  wife  of  ?  farehal  de  Mouchy 

harassing  her  with  quesfaor.s  respecting  tl^  latitude  which  she 


was 


might  please  to  allow  her  ladies,  to  wear  or  take  off  their  mantles,  or 
,  their  1  nonets  ninned  up  or  left  hanging,  she  replied  to  her  in 


uiem  as  you  tnuiK  ftt;  but  do  not  imagine  that  a  Queen  who  was 
liorn  an  Archduchess  of  Austria,  can  devote  so  much  attention  to, 
orfeel  as  much-interested  in,  such  subjects,  as  a  Polish  Princess 
would,  were  she  to  become  Queen  ot  France.’’ 


| 


An  indiscreet  joke  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  tlie  bed  chamber  ,1;  i 
considerable  injury  to  the  Queen.  The  Marehirmpo  n/or  r  u 
Tonnerre,  who  was  obliged  by  the  duties  of  her  office  to  stand  hehhul 
the  Queen,  being  fatigued  by  the  length  of  the  sitting  found  it  mnm 
meat  to  seat  herself  on  the  floor,  where  she  wii  SSSed  b» X 
hSrtfnmT*1  which  the  hoops  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber  formed.  In  this  position  she  endeavoured  to  attract  ol> 
fbJJw”  ant]  affect  gaiety,  by  pulling  the  petticoats  of  the  ladies  be- 
lore  her,  and  by  a  thousand  other  waggish  tricks.  The  childishness 
of  this  conduct,  contrasted  with  the  ceremonious  gravity  which  was 
observed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  chamber,  frequently  disconceS 
her  Majesty  ;  she  placed  a  fan  before  her  face  to  conceal  an  involun¬ 
tary  smile,  and  the  rigid  Areopagites  of  the  old  ladies,  declared  that 
the  youngQueen  ridiculed  all  the  worthy  persons  who  were  anxious  to 
pav  their  duty  to  her  ;  that  she  liked  young  people  only  ;  that  she 
had  disregarded  all  the  rules  of  politeness ;  and  in  consequence  none 
of  them  would  again  appear  at  her  court.  She  generally  received 
in^heworld  ^ jeereis”  arul  t,lere  is  none  which  is  more  disliked 

On  the  following  morning  a  very  ill-natured  song  was  circulated 
upon  which  the  seal  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  attributed  was 
conspicuously  placed.  I  recollect  only  the  chorus  of  the  song,  which 
was  as  follows :  u 

“  Petite  reine  de  vingt  ans 

“  Vous  qui  traitez  si  mal  les  gens, 

“  Vous  repassercz  la  barriere  ; 

mi  “  ,Lairei  lairei  laire  lanlaire,  laire  lanla.” 

1  he  errors  of  the  great,  or  those  which  malice  attributes  to  them, 
are  bruited  through  the  world  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  are  remem  I 
bered  as  a  species  of  traditional  history,  which  the  most  retired  in¬ 
habitant  of  tie  country  loves  to  repeat.  More  than  15  years  after 
this  event,  bang  in  company  with  some  old  ladies  in  the  heart  of 
Auvergne,  I  heard  the  events  of  the  day,  of  curtsies  for  the  death 
ot  the  King  described,  and  amongst  other  things  it  was  stated  that 
the  Queen  had  rudely  laughed  outright  in  the  faces  of  Duchesses 
and  sexagenarian  Princesses,  who  had  conceived  that  they  were 
bound  to  appear  at  the  ceremony. 

The  King  and  his  brothers,  the  Princes,  had  resolved  to  proiit  by 
the  advantages  ot  inoculation  to  protect  themselves  from  the  fatal  dis- 
ease  which  had  caused  the  death  of  their  grandfather;  but  the  utility 
ot  this  uew  discovery  not  being  at  that  time  generally  acknowledged 
m  trance,  many  persons  in  Paris  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  i  rmces.  Those  individuals  who  censured  it  loudly  were 
pleased  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  the  Queen,  who  alone,  they 
I  said,  could  have  ventured  to  give  such  rash  advice,  because  inocu- 
|  lation  was  already  established  in  the  northern  Courts.  The  inocu¬ 
lation  of  the  King  and  his  brothers  was  performed  by  Dr.  Jauber- 
thou,  happily  with  complete  success. 

,^ai.  th.e  health  of  the  Royal  family  war  perfectly  re-es¬ 
tablished,  the  Court  took  up  its  residence  at  Marly,  which 
became  a  scene  of  great  gaiety.  Many  parties  were  formed  for 
rides  on  horseback  and  in  calashes.  The  Queen  conceived 
the  idea  of  procuring  herself  a  very  innocent  enjoyment.  She 
had  never  beheld  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  as  it  was  only  necessary 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  king  in  order  to  gratify  her  curiosity, 
she  let  him  know  her  desire.  He  gave  her  permission  to  proceed  to 
the  heights  of  the  gardens  of  Marly,  at  3  o’clock  in  the  morning; 
but,  unfortunately,  being  little  inclined  to  participate  in  her  plea¬ 
sures,  he  himself  would  go  to  bed.  The  Queen  proceeded  to  put 
her  design  into  execution,  but  as  she  foresaw  that  some  inconve¬ 
niences  might  attend  this  night  excursion,  she  wished  to  be  nu¬ 
merously  attended,  and  even  commanded  her  women  to  accompany 
her.  Rut  every  precaution  failed  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  calumny 
which  henceforth  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  general  love  which  the 
Queen  had  at  first  inspired.  A  few  days  after  this  adventure  one 
ot  the  most  scurrilous  libels  that,  appeared  in  the  first  years  of  the 
new  reign  was  circulated  in  Paris.  In  this  writing  the  excursion 
which  the  Queen  had  taken,  and  which  is  so  innocent  that  there  is 
not  a  country  girl  who  does  not  endeavour  to  undertake  it,  one  for 
a  similar  purpose  was  described  in  the  most  odious  colours.  The 
verses  which  appeared  upon  this  occasion  were  entitled  the  “■  Risimr 
I  of  the  Sun.”*  6 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Duke  de  Chartres,  was  among  the 
number  of  those  who  accompanied  the  young  Queen  in  her  nocturnal 
walk.  1  he  Queen  at  this  period  appeared  to  occupy  much  of  his 
thoughts ;  but  it  was  the  only  moment  of  her  life  in  which  there  was 
any  approach  towards  intimacy  between  herMajesty  and  thisPrince. 
It  is,  therefore,  without  any  kind  of  probability  that  some  writers 
have  attributed  to  feelings  of  jealousy  or  wounded  self-love  the 
hatred  which  the  Duke  exhibited  against  the  Queen  in  the  latter 
years  of  their  existence. ' 


*  It  was  thus  that  the  enemies  of  Marie-Antoinette  welcomed  the 
first  days  of  her  reign  by  libels  and  defamatory  songs.  They  has¬ 
tened  to  render  her  unpopular.  Their  object  was,  without  doubt,  to 
get  her  sent  back  to  Germany  ;  and  in  effecting  this,  they  had  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  The  indifference  of  the  King  for  his  amiable  and 
beautiful  wife  was  already  a  kind  of  prodigy :  one  day  or  another  the 
engaging  charms  of  Marie  Antoinette  might  render  all  machinations 
abortive. 


**  HIGH-WAY'S  AXX>  DYE-PAYS;  OB,  TALES  OF 
THE  DO  AH  SHOE.” 


A  ”ery  interesting  wo'rlc  has  just  issued  from  the  Press, 
lffer  the  above  title.  ''1  It  professes  to  contain  tales  picked 
)  hv  the  road  side  in  Pie  French  Provinces,,  by  a  Pedestrian 
ourmt.  with  much  of  the  vivacity,  boldness,  and  fidelity  of 
e  '  Sketch  Boole,  it  has  the  merit  of  bringing  before  us 
Cfies  of  which  we  have  seldom  read  ;  yet  scenes,  of  a  c  a-- 
cter  so  singular,. that  we  could  well  desire  to  read  of  the  m. 
he  Tales  mav  be  fictitious,  but  they  bear  the  stamp  o.  int  i 
d  Nature — -they  may  be  true,  but  they  carry  with  them 
the  fascinations  of  Romance.  On  these  our  limits  will 
ft  allow  us  to  enter,' but , the  following  account  o.  the 
mdeiings  of  the  author  and  His  dog  in  A  ie 
sandy  desert  bordering  on  the  Ray  of  Discav),  wt  ->e 
and  well  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  curious.  Having 

it  his  wav,  he  savs:--  „  ,-f 

“  I  calculated  on  falling  in  with  some  straggling vu  ^  t” 

icre  I  might  repose  for  the  night,  if  I  round  _  '  "  ‘  e  ;m_ 

ich  La  Teste,  a  little  town  on  the  Coast,  to  which  .  '  ‘ 

'diatclv  hound.  As  I  relnp'fd  into  tnv  *ewne,  .  r-  j  j 
run  ;  and  I  sauntered  onwards  in  this  mood  un  i  ■  '  '  '  ( 

r»T:  in  a  mistv  and  threatening  -ky.  The  earth  V*'™'*™**™ 
l»<K  and  a  wind  of  evil  omfn  swept  gloomi  v  a  v  jn  wood 

d  shook  the  branches  of  the  dark  tall  pmes.  I  b  *•  'straiffht- 

rnen,  to  look  about  me,  and  irieresemg  rnyst>ptf  '  i,rrernitv 


of  the  wood  m  which  ^  naa  so  song  wannereu.  iviy  path  opened 
cut  into  an  almost  boi/hdless  plain,  hot  1  saw  at  first’  no  habitation 
row  living  object.  I  felt  exressr/%v  fatigued,  from-  the  heavy  sandy 
soil,  through  which  I  had  all  day  laboured.  1  was  also  a  speond 
time  hungry,  and  I  had  besides  some  inquietudes  for  Ranker.  Those 
woods  aboii bd  with  wolves  ;  and  if  night  had  -actually  closed  in,  be¬ 
fore  1  got.  to  shelter,  we  rnigbt  both  have  been  in  jeopardy.  •  ' 

.“  Wh.il  •  J  thus  communed  with  myself.  ’"marked  on  the  kl  risky 
Horizon.  two  figures  of  gigantic  height  which  I- at  first  thou ■  ct  two 
isolated  fir  trees  bending  to  the  blast ;  but  their  motion  soon' :  (ray¬ 


ed  them  ;o  be  no  inanimate  production. 


_.,T .  T  .  .  as  with  loitg  amT’Wpid 

rides  they  were  quickly  crossing  tlfV  waste.  Determined  tolling 
them  to,  I  discharged  one  barrel  of  niv  gun.  They'  stopped;  and, 
-us  I  concluded  that,  they  turned  towards  me,  I  quickly  fired  off  the 
other,  and  then  shouted  with  all  my  might,  at  the  same  time  making 
towards  them.  -  They  perceived  me,  and  strided  io  meet  me,  with  a 
ppced  r.t  once  ridiculous  and  rippaling;  aud  1  may  safely  say,  that 
sin-g  Gulliver  was  in  Brohdignag,  no  traveller  had  reason  to  think 
]•  f  himself. 

“  As  they  approached.  I  saw  them  to  be  men  mounted  on  mofi- 
'  strnusly  high  stilts,  and  1  then  recollected  the  accounts  1,, had  read 
and  heard  of  the  Shepherds  of  the  Landes.  These  were  the  &rsf  spe¬ 
cimens  which  had  come  within  my  observation;  and' I  had.  ‘i  j  my 
abstraction,  quite  forgotten  what  I  might,  so  naturally  1'Rve  looked  for. 

“  When  these  singular  beings  neared  trie,  I  discerned  evi?ry,!par- 
-ticv.l.ar  detail  of  their  apncfu-anbe  rind  costume.  The  latter  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  coarse  woollen  jacket  and  breeches,  loose  at  the  knees. 
A  round  Wonted  cap,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  Aberdeenshire  shepherd, 
was  placed  on  the  head.  Long  masses  of  lank,  black  hair  flowed 
■over  the  shoulders,  covt  red  with  a  cloak  of  sheep  skirt.  ‘  Their  legs  j 
were  .defended  witji  rude  garters  of  the  same,  and  an  uncouth  cari- 
!  fat  tire  of  sandals  was  fastened  to  their  feet.  They  both  carried  l«ng  j 
poles,  to  aid  tbeir  march  and  keep  them  steady  ;  and  they  each  r.c-  ; 
tualiy  held  in  th.-ir  clumsy  binds  a  coarse  stocking,  and  a  set  of 
knitting  rods  (I  cannot  cal!  them  needles);  thus  putting  art  and  in- 
dustrv  in  the  only  light  in  which  they  could  appear  a  mockery. 

“  They  were  both  about  the  middle-age,  if  I  might. form  a  judg¬ 
ment  from  their  bushy  beards  and  furrowed  cheeks  ;  but  as  to  their 
’dispositions,  capabilities,  or  propensities  (which  some  theoris's  arc 
so  ford  of  discovering  at  a  glance,  )  t  could  not  even  guess.  They 
bad  faces  fit  for  the  study  of  Lavater:  no  one  else  could  have  made 
any  tb'fig  of  them. 

“  When  they  came  hear  me,  they  made  a  full  stop.  I  accosted 
them  in  French,  and  asked  if  they  would  direct  me  loan  inn,  which 
'I  understood  was  some  where  in  those  parts? 

A  negative  shake  of  the  head  w as  their  reply. 

“  I  next  demanded  if  I  was  near  La  Teste.? 

‘  “  The  answer  was  repeated. 

I  then  begged  then  to  inform  yne,  whether  there  was  any  cot¬ 
tage  at  hand,  where  I  might  obtain  shelter? 

“  A  positive  ‘  No'  seemed  shaken  from  each  silent  head. 

I  thought  this  the  acme  of  inhospitably,  and  so  unlike  what  1 
had  met  hitherto  in  the  country,  that  I  could  scarcely  credit  my 
senses;  hut  the  immoveable  and  petrifying  unsociabiiuy  of  the  faces  ! 
I  'griicd  on  confirmed  the  worst,  and  I  wished  for  a  moment  that  1  j 
vrefe  with  a‘ couple  of  Bedouin  Arabs  on  tbeir  native  deserts. 

During  our  short  conversation,  of  which  I  had  all  the  words,  | 
and  (hey  the  eloquence  (as  far  'hi  it  lies  in  a"tion,)  I  could  out 
trace" n  change  of  muscle,  or  variation  of  espre-  .  ■  in  their  coitnte- 
1  nances.  To  finish  the  fruitless  and  uncomfortable  conference,  I 
rtifficr "abruptly  asked  where  I  was?  ! 

“  A  silent  shake  of  the  head  left  me. as  wise  as  before. 

■  «<  Jt  w  as  not  till  then  that  I  began  to  suspect,  what  my  intelligent 
rcad&rs.wili,  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  be  sure  of — that  the  poor  shep- 
h<>r<ls  did  not  comprehend  one  word  of  nriy  discourse.  No  sooner 
did  this  notion  strike  me,  than  1  strung  together  such  words  of  Gas-  j 
con  ai  l  had  picked  up,  during  my  sojourn  in  the  Perigord ;  hut  it 
was  row  quite  as  useless  as  Frenclj  had  bes-n  ;  and.  I  had  a  new  proof 
of  the  truth,  that  in  this  part  of  France  each  district  has  its  own) 
pr.tois  perfectly  distinct,  and  scarcely  to  be  understood  by  the  inliabi- 
tants  .of  parts  almost  adjacent-  i  was  thus  at  length  reduced  to  that 
universal  and  natural  language,  in  whicKfinaprs  supply  the  ucc-of 
tongues,  and  gestures  that  of  sounds.  I  pointed  out,  by  evc-iy  pos¬ 
sible. intimation.  my  wants  of  cat!  g  and  repose.  Bless  your  bright 
intellects !  thought  I,  as  one  of  the  »ave  me  a  significant  assenting  ! 
jn  ii;  which  was  silently  echoed  by  e  of  his  companion.  They 

then  muttered  something  to  each  -er ;  and,  fulfilling  the  strict 


the  wind  blew 


contrived  to  produce  a  harmony  of  movement. 

“  As  we  went  on,  in  a  westward!}*  direction,  - -  - 

fiercely,  but  not  freshly,  in  our  faces.  It  was  hot  and  smother¬ 
ing.  The  labouring  skies  scrimed  preparing  to  discharge  tbeir  over- 
lorided  breasts;  and' distant  thunder  rolled  along  the  horizon,  still 
reddened  by  the  departed  srfh.  The  masses  of  clouds  which  came 

upon  vpe  earth  nujclcly  shut  out  the  day,  and  rase  at  opposite 
extremities  into  huge  mountains  of  vapour.  They  were  illuminated 
by  fitfiil  flashes  of  lightning,  and  locked  like  gfaut  batteries  erected 
in  the  heavens.  As  they  rushed  onwards  fiotn  the  west,  they  shot, 
doyen  vivid  st/eiyns,  which  st  times  pierced  to.  the  very  caid>,  j 
)i);i*  yjuivcrtng  blades  of  fire.  Again  tne  electric  ntiid  Uh*K  i 
a  horizontal'’  direction  through  the.  skies  ;  ami  its,,  dr  mg 
Streak  fiutlercil  like  ft  radiant  streamer,  till  it  lost  At  0'’g ,  ^  - 

the  clouds.  darkness,  came  on  with  a  sadden nes  -Uch  is  i  -a  t>  g 

hid  never  before  observed,  and  the  gusts  of  wine  were  ter*  j.S  jj>"« 
rrltc*  1'lifey- swept  aefoss  i!cp  waste  like  floods,  of  lashing’ihe 
sands  like  waves,  and  bearing  clown  all  before  them.  I1. Very  siugiv- 
ntanding  tree  within  our  sight  was  shivered  into  atoms  ;  but  the 
crash,  when  these  whirlwinds  met  the  opposifon  of  the  pine-woods, 
baffles  description.  It' 'appeared  as  if  whole  chasms  were  rent  away 
in  the  fpre&t;  and  between  each  blast  we  heaid  the  howling  of  the 
wolves,  terrified  at  the  storm,  or  probably  wounded  by  the  shattered 
branches,  and  angry  with  the  element,  which  mutt  have  dashed  them 
at  intervals  to  the  earth. 

”  As  for  me,  my  guides  and  my  poor  dog,  we  were  rn  tne  even¬ 
ing  of  thn  tempest  repeatedly  thrown  to  the:  ground.  *  *!e  shepherds 
wore  early  obliged  to  quit  their  stilts,  and  I  found  them  in  every 
way,  on  a  level  with  me.  Their  experience  furnished  them  no  re¬ 
source  that  l  had  not  at  hand:  and  when,  at  length  a  ddspernle  gust 
whirled  u«  round  like  spinning-tops,  1  flung  myself  prostrate  on  the 
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sands;  one  band  encircling  Ranger,  who  clung  trembling  to  my  j  g .jj  -g 
bosom,  and  the  other  grasping  the  stem  of  a  newly  shattered  fir- 
tree.  The  shepherds  followed  iny  ^sample,  and  throughout  tfie 
whole  scene  showed  less  presence  of  mind  than  stupid  apathy.  _  ^ 

Ttiis  magnificent  and  awful  war  of  paltire  continued  about  =.3  v, 

suddenly  still,  •until  ^  £ 
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twenty  minutes.  Tlie  wind  then  dropped 


forced  from  the  heaveps  by  the  toricnts  of  rain  which  poured  upon  ~  §  fm 
us.  We  raised  ourselves  up,  and  the  shepherds  pursued  their 5. 
course.  Tfiey  mounted  again  upon  their  stilts,  and  1  followed  them  -g  s.  yg  j 


jhey  mounted  again  upon - -  ^ 

track.  Reiterated  claps  of  thunder  burst  directly  over  our  licacsQ^,  «  :r. 
and  the  broad  lightnings  gleamed  in  liquid  sheets  through  ibesva  e. 
rain  which  every  cloud  cast  down.  ,  ■'  5  9  Is 

1  was  nearly  overpowered  with  fatigue,  for  the  wet  sane  wa*  *’ 

me  almost  impassable ;  whije  my  wooden-legged  companions  ount. -  3.^ 


THE  FIELD  OF  WA TEKLUU. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  re¬ 
cently  written  by  a  gentleman  on  the  Continent  to 
a  friend  in  this  country.  It  contains  some  interest-  ; 
ing  particulars  relative  to  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  important  and  decisive  battles  that  History 
records  :  Ghent,  Oct.  30,  1822.  _ 

During  my  recent  tour  through  the  Netherlands,  in  , 
the  course  of  which  I  had  occasion  to  pass  a  few  days  j 
at  Brussels,  I  accompanied  a  few  friends,  whom  1  acci¬ 
dently  met  there,  in  a  visit  to  the  Field  of  Waterloo. 
We  went  under  the  guidance  of  Lacoste,  who  has  gained 
some  degree  of  celebrity,  from  being  mentioned,  in  al 
the  accounts  of  the  battle,  as  hawing  been  forcibly  seized 
by  order  of  Bonaparte,  and  promoted  to  the  perilous 
honour  of  remaining  near  him  during  the  engagement. 
He  is  a  shrewd,  intelligent  peasant,  and  related  many 
entertaining  anecdotes  of  the  Emperor,  pointing  out  the 
different  positions  and  evolutions  of  the  contending 
armies  with  great  accuracy  and  precision. 

The  constant  state  of  cultivation  in  which  the  ground 
is  kept,  and  successive  harvests,  have  now  entirely  obli¬ 
terated  the  traces  of  the  dreadful  conflict:  but  the  gene¬ 
ral  outlines  of  this  memorable  spot  remain  unaltered ; 
and  never  did  there  appear  a  place  better  adapted  lor 
the  theatre  of  contest. 

After  passing  the  village  and  farm-house  of  Mont  St. 
Jean,  we  arrived  at  the  ridge  and  cross-road  on  which 
the  British  army  formed  its  position.  At  a  short  dis-  ! 
tance  behind  is  the  spot  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  i 
occupied  during  the  greater  part  ot  the  day.  It  is  no  | 
longer  distinguished  by  the  celebrated  “Wellington  | 
Tree,”  that  interesting  relic  having  been  purchased,  as 
Lacoste  informed  us,  by  an  Englishman,  named  White¬ 
head,  and  cut  down,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed 
to  England.  .  . 

On  the.  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  close  to  the  high 
road  leading  to  Genappe,  which  intersects  the  plain, 
stands  the  elegant  monument,  erected  by  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  by  his  surviving  sisters,  to 
the  memory  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Honourable  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball, 
whilst  remonstrating  with  the  Duke-on  the  danger  to 
which  he  exposed  hiiuself.  The  epitaph  jnxcribed  on  it 
is  affectionate  and  pathetic;  detailing  Sir  Alexanders 
great  military  services,  the  many  virtues  and  amiable 
qualities  which  adorned  bis  private  character,  the  just 
and  universal  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  brethren  in  arms,  and  the  glorious  battle  in  which 
he  so  honourably  fell.  To  the  memorable  occasion  on 
which  the  bright  career  of  this  promising  and  lamented 
officer  was  thus  untimely  closed,  may  be  happily  ap¬ 
plied  that. beautiful  reflection  of  Tacitus  on  the  death 
of  Agricola — “Tp  vero  felix,  Agricola,  non  vita  tantum 
claritate,  sed  etiam  opportunitate  mortis.” 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  a  pyramid,  with  an 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  German  Legion,  who 
were  all  slain  in  the  defence  of  La  Haye  Suinte.  At  a 
short  distance  to  the  left  is  the  tree  behind  which 
Sir  Thomas  Picton  fell;  and  beyond  that  is  the  plough¬ 
ed  field  in  which  Sir  William  Potisonby  was  killed  by  the 
Polish  Lancers.  The  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  was  the 
key  of  the  British  position,  being  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  line;  so  that  the  French,  by  gaining  possession 
of  it,  and  throwing  off  the  roof,  were  enabled  to  keep 
up  for  several  hours  a  most  galling  and  destructive  fire 
era  the  right  and  left  wings.  The  farm-house  is  now 
completely  repaired  and  inhabited,  but  innumerable 
patches  in  the  walls  exhibit  striking  proofs  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  discharge  of  cannon  musketry.  This  import¬ 
ant  post  was  throughout  the  day  the  scene  of  the  fiercest 
contest  and  most  bloody  carnage  :  no  less  than  4500  men 
lie  buried  in  front.  These  were  the  choicest  troops  of 
the  French  right  wing,  which,  in  advancing  to  attack 
Sir  Thomas  Picton’s  division,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
dreadful  fire  of  the  British  artillery.  Behind  the  farm, 
in  an  immense  pit,  40  feet  long,  20  wide,  and  15  in  depth 
are  interred  1400  more,  besides  several  hundred  horses’ 
These  graves  have  now  lost  the  shape  of  mounds,  the1 
frequent  action  of  the  ploughshare  having  entirely  level¬ 
ed  them,  so  that  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  plain.  In  traversing  the  field,  how. 
ever,  we  found  several  skulls,  bones,  and  musket-bullets 
which  the  plough  had  recently  turned  up. 

Ascending  the  hill  from  La  Haye  Sainte  up  the  hol¬ 
low  road  through  which  the  Imperial  Guard  advanced 
to  the  last  attack  made  by  the  French,  we  arrived  at 
La  Belle  Alliance,  a  low  farm-house,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Blucher 
met  after  the  battle  was  decided.  The  inhabitants  still 
show  the  old  wooden  table  on  which  the  two  heroes  sat, 
all  the  chairs  and  furniture  having  been  removed  for 
some  days  before  the  battle.  Quantities  of  bullets, 
grape-shot,  and  other  small  relics  of  the  battle,  which 
are  constantly  being  found,  are  here  offered  for  sale,  and 
easily  obtained  for  a  trifling  remuneration. 

From  La  Belle  Alliance  we  proceeded  across  the  field  ' 
to  the  left,  towards  the  Chateau  of  Hougomont.  This  j 
spot  is  far  more  interesting  than  any  other  part  of  the 
plain,  having  remained  untouched  since  the  battle,  and  j 
on  that  account  bears  more  decided  and  lasting  marks 
of  the  ravages  of  war.  It  was  from  the  beginning  to 
the  termination  of  the  engagement  the  scene  of  the 
closest  and  most  deadly  warfare  that  was  ever  witnessed; 
every  stratagem  being  resorted  to  by  the  enemy  in 
order  to  darry  the  position,  and  the  most  determined 
and  successlul  resistance  being  made  by  the  British 
regiments  entrusted  with  its  defence.  Here,  as  our 
guide  informed  us,  is  the  grave  of  several  thousand  sol¬ 
diers,  English,  Hanoverians,  and  French,  who  fell  in 
heaps  around  and  within  the  Chateau,  and  were 
buried  where  they  fell.  Here,  also,  the  brave  Sir 
Harry  Ellis  was  killed,  whilst  advancing  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Hougomont.  It  was  against  this 
important  post  that  Bonaparte  directed  the  first  attack  i 
to  be  made,  as,  by  carrying  the  position,  the  French  ! 
would  have  been  enabled  to  enfilade  the  whole  British 

line.  Notwithstanding  their  most  furious  and  repeated 

efforts,  they  were  never,  for  a  single  instant,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Chateau  ;  but  it  was  at  last  set  on  fire  by  the 
unceasing  shower  of  shells  which  fell  upon  it.  It  is  now 
acomplete  ruin,  no  part  of  it  remaining  except  the  bare 
and  blackened  walls.  The  chapel  adjoining  it,  how. 
ever,  is  still  left  entire  :  the  flames  reached  it,  and  burnt 
down  the  door,  but  stopped  at  the  feet  of  a  wooden 


fill  mr-liir»  nf  r...-  c  •  ‘  f ,  ulc  airar  is  a  Deautl- 

miiE  Unhurt  nofa-V,  0U.r*  1*  large  as  life,  which  re- 

was  exposed  Tl 1 W" ran.d,T.‘S  thf!  ‘'.jury  to  whicl.it 
was  exposed.  1  he  walls  in  the  interior  of  this  chapel  are 

covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  who  have  vi shed 

Sir  Walter' TT*  "av*  'v*  «ad  those  of  Lord  Byron, 
S.r  Walter  Scott  and  h.s  brother,  and  many  othe.  per¬ 
sons  of  celebrity.  ^The  walls  of  the  garden  and  orchard 
surrounding  the  Chateau  retain  fearful  tiaces  of  .he 
-deadly  strife  ;  the  bricks  and  stones  being  displaced  and 
thrown  down  .n  heap,,  and  the  walls  themselves  bat- 
tered  with  shot,  and  loopholed  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
blmg  the  troops  stationed  within  the  garden  to  fire  upon 
the  r  rench  advancing  columns.  The  trees  in  the  or¬ 
chard  are  greatly  injured,  the  branches  of  some  being 
cut  away  by  cannon-shot, *  and  others  pierced  through 
and  through  with  innumerable  balls.  It  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  beyond  this  orchard,  that 
Marshal  Ney  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  whilst 
leading  on  a  body  ot  French  cavalry. 

On  our  return  through  the  forest  of  Soignies  to 
Brussels,  we  went  into  the  little  church  of  the  village  of 
Waterloo.  Here  are  several  monuments  erected  to  the 
memory  of  many  English  and  German  officers,  who 
gloriously  fell  in  the  battles  of  Quatre-Bras  and  Water¬ 
loo.  In  the  churchyard  are  the  tombs  of  Col.  Sir 
Henry  Walton  Ellis  and  Col.  Fitzgerald.  Adjoining  is 
the  house  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  leg  was 
amputated,  and  where  he  remained  for  nearly  three 
weeks  before  he  could  be  removed.  In  the  room  where 
the  operation  was  performed  is  shewn  the  boot  which 
was  cut  ofF  at  the  time  of  the  amputation,  and  also  his 
picture,  representing  him  on  horseback,  in  the  dress  of 
the  hussars,  and  heading  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The 
limb  is  buried  in  the  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
over  it  is  a  small  monument,  with  an  appropriate  in¬ 
scription.  There  is  likewise  another  inscription,  in 
French,  recording  that  “This  spot  was  visited,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1821,  by  his  Majesty  George  IV.  King  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  We  are  informed  that  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea 
also  visited  the  cottige,  with  his  family,  about  two  or 
V  *iree  years  ago,  and  resided  there  for  several  days. 


*  Our  guide  related  to  us  a  very  singular  circumstance  which 
occilv™1  at  die  attack  upon  Hougomont.  A  great  number  of 
pigeons,  belonging  to  the  Chateau,  took  flight  soon  after  the  firing 
began,  at.  d  did  not  return  until  three  weeks  afterwards. 


Most  Extraordinary  Case. — Capt.  Frank¬ 
lin,  in  his  “Journal,”  says,  “the  Chipewyan  Indians 
profess  strong  affection  for  their  children,  and  some 
regard  for  their  relations,  who  are  often  numerous, 
as  they  trace  very  far  the  ties  of  consanguinity. 
A  curious  instance  of  the  former  was  mentioned  to 
us,  and  so  well  authenticated,  that  I  shall  venture 
to  give  it  in  the  Vvords  of  Dr,  Richardson’s  Journal  : 

“  ‘  A  young  Chipewyan  had  separated  from  the  rest 
of  his  band  for  the  purpose  of  trenching  beaver,  when 
his  wife,  who  was  his  sole  companion,  and  in  her  first 
pregnancy  ,wasseized  with  the  pains  of  labour.  She  died 
on  the  third  day  after  having  given  birth  to  a  boy.  The 
husband  was  inconsolable,  and  vowed  in  his  anguish 


never  to  take  another  woman  to  wife  ;  but  his  grief 


was  soon  in  some  degree  absorbed  in  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  his  infant  son.  To  preserve  its  life  he  descend¬ 
ed  to  the  office  of  nurse,  so  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Chipewyan,  as  partaking  of  the  duties  of  a  woman.  He 
swaddled  it  in  soft  moss,  fed  it  with  broth  made  from 
flesh  of  the  deer,  and  to  still  its  cries  applied  it  to  his 
breast,  praying  earnestly  to  the  Great  Maker  of  Life  to 
assist  his  endeavours.  The  force  of  the  powerful  pas¬ 
sion  by  which  he  was  actuated  produced  the  same  effect 
in  his  case,  as  it  has  done  in  some  others  which  are  re¬ 
corded  :  a  flow  of  milk  actually  took  place  from  his  breast! 
He  succeeded  in  rearing  his  child,  taught  him  to  be  a 
hunter,  and  when  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
chose  him  a  wife  from  the  tribe.  The  old  man  kept 
his  vow  in  never  taking  a  second  wife  himself,  but  he 
delighted  in  tending  his  son’s  children,  and  when  his 
daughter-in-law  used  to  interfere,  saying  that  it  was 
not  the  occupation  of  a  man,  he  was  wont  to  reply 
that  he  had  promised  to  theGreatMaster  of  Life,  if  his 
child  was  spared,  never  to  be  proud,  like  the  other 
Indians,  He  used  to  mention,  too,  as  a  certain  proof 
of  the  approbation  of  Providence,  that  although  he 
was  always  obliged  to  carry  his  child  on  his  back 
while  hunting,  yet  it  never  roused  a  moose  by  its  cries, 
being  always  particularly  still  at  those  times.  Our 
informant  (Mr.  W entzel,  the  guide  to  the  expedition) 
added  that  he  had  often  seen  this  Indian  inhisxdd  age, 
and  that  his  left  breast,  even  then,  retained  the  unu¬ 
sual  size  it  had  acquired  in  his  occupation  of  nurse.’  ” 

Mode  of B  urialin  Italy. — The  following  account 
of  burials  in  Italy  describes  one  of  tlie  most  striking 
scenes  presented  to  a  stranger  in  an  Italian  city  : 

“The  corpse  is  dressed  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  family,  and  one  would  think  that  the  day  on  which 
a  nun  enters  a  convent,,  and  that  on  which  a  relative 
is  buried,  were  distinguished  by  the  most  marked 
gaiety  of  dress.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  corpse 
of  a  grown  woman  (and  the  age  makes  no  difference 
in  the  costume)  dressed  in  yellow  shoes,  white  silk 
stockings,  purple  silk  robe,  lace  cap,  white  kidgloveB, 
besides  ribbons  and  jewels,  and  placed  upon  a  hearse 
ornamented  with  the  gayest  colours,  the  face  unco¬ 
vered,  and  generally  rouged,  and  at  every  unequal 
step  of  the  bearer,  the  head  turning  slowly  and  heavily 
from  one  side  of  the  pillow  to  the  other.  The  funeral 
usually  takes  place  an  hour  after  sunset ;  a  funeral 
later  than  that  is  a  privilege  granted  by  the  police 
only  to  persons  of  consideration.  In  the  procession 
first  come  long  files  of  those  fraternities  of  which  there 
are  so  many  in  Italy  associated  to  bury  each  other, 
dressed  in  red,  white,  and  grey  dresses,  the  face 
masked,  and  each  bearing  a  lighted  torch,  followed 
by  rows  of  Franciscan  and  Capuchin  monks  in  their 
black  and  dark  mantles,  the  head  uncovered,  the 
cowl  hanging  down  upon  the  shoulders,  and  the  naked 
feet  simply  bound  with  a  thick  sole  of-  leather.  As 
the  procession,  thus  made  so  striking  and  brilliant  by 
the  .variety  of  dresses  and  number  of  lights,  slowly 
and  heavily  moves  along,  the  mournful  chaunt  for  the 
dead,  ‘  requiem  ce.ternam  dona  eis,  Domine,  et  lux  perpetuu 
luceat  eis,”  faintly  and  irregularly  passes  through  its 
long  files.  The  corpse  lies  exposed  24  hours  with  the 
feet  towards  the  altar,  and  all  who  enter  the  church 
during  that  time  are  expected  to  pray  for  the  repose  of 
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i  it  is 


The  science  of  smalL-tntLirwr 
difficult  to  be  acquired.  I  never  lmd  A  V£}  ua^  e  a!  Il  .** 
for  it  myself,  yet  Wen  k^s  h2  labiurl 
stowed  in  order  to  master  T  It  is 
nothing  to  say;  but  when  1  am  in  company  a swt  of 
snell  seems  to  hang  over  me,  and  I  feel  like  somT  fat 
sleeper  who  has  a  vision  of  thieves,  and  dreams  that  he 
cannot  call  out  for  assistance.  It  is  in  vain  That  I 
observe  others,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  them ;  a  shal- 
lon -headed  chatterer  will  make  himself  agreeable  in 
society,  while  I  sit  by  in  oilence.  I  have  taken  very 
considerable  pain,  m  my  time  to  observe  the  various 
hinds  of  small-talk,  with  a  view  of  turning  my  know- 
edge  to  some  account ;  but,  though  the  scheme  has 
totally  failed  m  my  own  person,  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  subject  may  not  be  useless  to  others. 

And,  first,  ot  general  small-talk.  However  simple 
thh  hrt  of  general  small-talki  ng  may  seem,  and  however 
plain  ahd  intelligible  the  topics  may  be  upon  which  it  is 
mployfidi  yet.in  fact,  it  is  more  difficult  than  the 
special  kniui  1  lie  materials  out  of  which  it  i«  formed 
are  fe\v  m  number,  and  easily  accessible.  The  follow¬ 
ing  IS  a  pretty  Complete  assortment ' The  weather— 
the.  lica.lt li  of  your  friends1— the  funds — any  accidents 
which  have  happened  to  tiny  of  vour  acquaintances, 
such  as  deaths  or  marriages— the  King— Bonaparte— 
Lord  Byron — the  cheapness  of  meat— any  Watering- 
place — the  corn-bill — the  author  of  Waverley-— and  the 
theatre.  These  are  the  coin  that  will  pass  current  in 
any  society. 

II.  Of  special  small-talk:,  and,  first,  of  such  as  is 
purely  professional.  Under  this  head  I  include  the 
conversation  of  persons  who  are  of  the  same  profession 
or  occupation,  and  who,  therefore,  speak  a  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  peculiar  to  their  craft,  and  freciuently  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Physicians,  lawyers, 
and  merchants  may  be  taken  as  examples.  There  is 
something  particularly  piquant  in  the  small-talk  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  medical  profession.  1  well  recollect  the 
conversation  of  two  young  surgeons,  who  were  sitting 
in  the  next  box  to  me  in  a  coffee-house  near  Great 
Marlborough-street.  “  Oh,  by  the  bye,  Jenkins,  1  got 
the  finest  subject  yesterday  you  ever  saw.”  ‘Ay! 
where  did  you  get  it  ?’  “  From  France,  to  be  sure, 
and  never  saw  a  fellow  so  neatly  packed;  by  Jove,  he 
was  as  round  as  a  ball.”  ‘  What  was  the  damage  V 
“  Oh,  the  fellow  who  sent  him  me  said,  if  I  would  send 
him  hack  the  hamper  full  of  beef,  he  should  be  satisfied  ; 
so  1  sent  him  a  trifle.”  ‘  Have  you  any  part  to  spare  ? 
(Waiter,  another  chon.)'  “Why,  you  may  have  a 
limb  reasonable.”  ‘Well,  then,  next  week;  but  just 
at  present  1  have  got  a  very  pretty  small  subject.’ 
“  What  did  you  give?”  “  Two  shillings  an  inch ;  but 
the  cursed  fellow  had  pulled  the  child’s  neck  almost  out 
of  joint  to  make  it  an  inch  longer.  But  didn’t  1  tell 

you  of  the  fun  we  had  at  Br - ’s  ?  You  know  we  had 

that  fellow  who  was  hanged  on  Wednesday  for  murder¬ 
ing  his  grandmother.  Well,  he  was  devilishly  ill  hanged, 
and  so  we  thought  we’d  galvanize  him.  We  got  the 
battery  ready  (you  know  it’s  a  pretty  strong  one),  and, 
as  soon  as  ever  it  was  applied,  the  fellow' — (but  won’t 
you  have  some  more  porter?  Waiter,  another  pint  of 
l>ort !)  the  fellow  lifted  up  his  brawny  arm,  ana  threw 
it  twice  across  his  breast.  The  pupils  were  all  de¬ 
lighted,  but  our  Irishman  O’Reilly— you  know  O’Reilly, 
who  nearly  got  into  a  scrape  with  cracking  the  crown, 
of  the  Sexton  at  St.  Pancras — O’Reilly,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  by  with  a  stout  board  in  his  hand,  no  sooner  saw 
this  motion,  than,  not  quite  understanding  the  affair, 
and  fearing  that  the  fellow  was  actually  coming  to  life 
again,  he  caught  him  a  thwack  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
which  made  the  cerebellum  ring  again.  ‘  Is  it  he’s 
going  to  walk?’  cried  Paddy— thwack— ‘  and  shall  jus¬ 
tice  be  de  fated?'— thwack — *  and  shall  I  be  chated  out  ! 
of  my ’shaving  money?’* — thwack — ‘By  Jasus,  I’ve 
floored  him!’”  ‘  Capital!’  cried  Jenkins,  I  wish  1  had 
been  there.  But  have  you  heard  of  Astley  Cooper’s 
operation?’  “  No;  what  was  it?”  ‘  Why,  he  whipped 
off  a  child’s  leg  in  thirty-eight  seconds  and  a  half;  the 
child  did’nt  know  what  he  was  about,  and  only  asked 
what  was  tickling  it  so.’  “  Clever  that,  by  Jove.  Do 
you  hear  who  is  likely  to  get  St.  Thomas’s?”  ‘Why, 
some  say  Dr.  A.  and'soine  say  Dr.  B.  I  know  B.’s  \ 
friends  have  subscribed  for  thirty  new  governors. 
Have  you  seen  the  new  tourniquet?’  “No;  but  I’m 
told  its  clever.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Moxa  ?”  ‘A 
deal  of  humbug.’  “  Have  you  a  small  skull?”  ‘Yes, 
I’ve  two.’  “  Will  you  lend  me  one?”  ‘  Oh,  certainly.’ 
“By  the  by,  where  do  you  get  your  knives  from?” 

‘  From  Millikin’s.’  “And  your  books?”  ‘I  always 
go  to  Callow’s.’  “By  the  by,  (whiff,  whiff,)  I  think 
you  havn’t  changed  your  dissecting  coat,  have  you  ?”  ( 
‘  Hush,  hush  !  the  people  ahout  you  will  hear — they 
all  think  now  that  it’s  the  woodcock,  a  little  too  gam y 
in  the  next  box.’  This  was  quite  sufficient  for  me :  I 
had  been  for  some  time  aware  of  a  strange  odour,  but  1 
had  laid  it  to  the  account  of  the  woodcock.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  I  discover  the  true  origin  of  it,  than, 
throwing  down  my  money  and  seizing  iny  hat,  I  hastily 
sought  the  open  air. 

I  was  once  a  good  deal  amused  with  hearing  the  chit¬ 
chat  of  two  young  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  You 
must  know,  sir,  that  I  had  a  sort  of  cousin  seven  times 
removed,  who  used  to  reside  in  a  court  in  the  Middle 
Temple.  Poor  fellow  !  he  could  play  the  violin  beau¬ 
tifully  ;  but  as  for  Coke  and  Selden,  and  such  people- 
lie  troubled  them  not.  Well,  sir,  I  occasionally  visited 
my  young  relation,  and  by  his  kind  offices  with  the  very 
precise  lady  who  holds  the  key  of  the  J  emple  gardens, 

I  was  admitted  whenever  1  chose  to  walk  in  that  gieen 
retreat.  I  had  seated  myself,  one  warm  summer  seven-  ( 
ling,  on  one  of  the  benches  at  theback  of  the  western 
;  alcove,  when  two  learned  young  friends  meeting  at  Rie 
I  entrance  and  adjourning  into  the  arbour,  _  I  Jiad  T»ej 
good  fortune  to  be  an  auditor  of  the  followingdia  ogue.  | 
“  What,  Styles,  my  good  fellow  !  Why  I  3idn  t  kno* 
you  were  back  from  sessions.  How  did  you  get  on. • 

‘  Infernally,  infernally  !  Only  got  four  soup-ticketst 

at - ,  and  a  single  prosecution  at  — — .  Do  y  ou 

of  a  small  set  of  sky-parlours  to  let,  for,  by  hehvens, 1  j 
shall  be  ruined  !’  “  What,  you  are  determined  then  to 

rise  in  your  profession  !  ha,  ha,  not  so  bai  .  y 

you  see,  my  dear  Vidian,  I  don’t  make  quite  ei  oug  1  to 
pay  Danby  for  dressing  my  wig,  which  is  ra 


tressing.  But  come— let's  sit  down.’  (fferethe  learn 
cd  gentlemen  seated  themselves.")  “  By  the  by.  Styles, 
have  you  heard  of  Giilebrand’s  nonsuit? — all  owing  to 
bad  spelling.  He  put  an  s  too  much  in  the  plaintiff's 
name,  which  lias  cost  that  unfortunate  gentleman  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Good  fun  that. 
Gillebrand  argued,  that  it  was  idem  sonans,  but  the 
judge  would  not  believe  him— 

Anil  for  ever  must  he  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  that  spell. 

But  come  cheer  up,  my  good  fellow,  and  shew  that  you 
have  some  of  ‘  the  blood  of  the  Styles’^  in  your  veins. 

1  dare  say  if  you  can’t  get  upon  the  Bench,  you  may  get 
into  it.  Not  so  bad,  eh?  Oil,  have  you  heard  the  new 
anecdote  of  Mr.  Justice  Spark,  which  is  flying  about 
the  temple  ?  I  told  it  myself  to  nine  men  this  morning. 
You  must  know  that  when  the  learned  judge  was  on 
his  last  circuit,  an  unfortunate  dog  was  tried  before 
him  for  some  offence  that  was  not  capital:  however,  as 
soon  as  the  jury  had  brought  in  their  verdict,  Rhada- 
manthus  seized  hold  of  the  black  cap,  and  was  pulling 
it  over  his  terrific  brows,  when  the  officer  ofthe  court 
interfered,  ‘My  lord!  my  lord!  the  oftcnce  isn’t  a  ca¬ 
pital  one.’  ‘Oh  yes!  very  true,’  said  his  lordship; 

‘  but— but— you  know,  it’s  a  good  thing  to  terrify 
(he  prisoner  a  little.’  Very  ingenious  that  of  his  lord- 
ship.  But  why  don’t  you  laugh,  Styles?”  ‘  In  fact, 
my  dear  Vidian,  1  am  not  altogether  in  a  laughing  | 
mood.  There  is  a  cursed  fellow  of  a  tailor  in  New 
Bond-street,  who  threatens  to  maintain  assumpsit 
against  me  for  goods  sold  and  delivered — then  the 
stable-keeper  in  Carey-street  presented  me  the  other 
day  with  a  Declaration,  in  which  I  find  that  I  am 
charged  with  the  hire  of  fifty  horses,  fifty  mares,  fifty 
Stanhopes,  fifty  tilburys,  and  fifty  dennets:  and  to 
crown  all,  a  well-dressed  man,  who  resides  in  Chancery- 
lane,  has  got  a  present  for  me,  which  you  and  I  know 
by  the  name  of  a  Special  Original.  Oh  what  a  special 
fool  was  I  to  give  those  bills  to  that  rascal  Samuels  ! 
Heigh  oli!  all  my  perambulations  are  now  confined  to 
this  lawyers’  paradise.  I  have  instructed  the  angel  at 
the  gate  stoutly  to  deny  admittance  to  all  suspicious 
strangers,  which  she  promises  me.’  “  I  am  really 
sorry.  Styles,  that  I  can’t  accommodate  you  with  a 
hundred  or  two,  or  any  fractional  part  thereof;  for 
though  my  grandfather  died  thelreginning  of  the  year, 
yet  I  plead  Hens  par  de  scent  e.  Walter,  you  know,  is  heir 
in  tail,  seewtidum  formarn  doni,  being  Ji/ius primogeni- 
tus ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  somewhat  in  the  shal¬ 
lows  myself.  I  confess  I  have  of  late  been  studying  the 
law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor,  which  appears  to  me  to 
require  amendment  exceedingly.  Such  have  been  my 
professional  studies.  In  my  hours,  of  relaxation  I  have 
been  conjugating  the  verb  to  dun— no,  the  passive,  to 
he  dunned — I  am  dunned,  I  was  dunned,  I  shall  be 
dunned,  I  am  about  to  be  dunned.  But  see,  they  have 


_  _ ^  ^  ,  you 

know  ?  Call  a  boat  and  help  me  into  it — I  must  get 
into  Surrey—’  Here  the  two  friends,  brushing  hastily 
past  me,  called  a  boat,  and  as  the  tide  was  high,  they 
easily  got  into  it :  the  stranger  all  the  while  approach¬ 
ing  with  rapid  strides.  Poor  Styles  sate  dejected  in  the 
boat ;  but  Vidian  politely  bowed,  and  “  hoped  he  should 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  gentleman.” 

There  is  a  peculiar  richness  and  high-flavour  in  the 
confidential  communications  of  a  couple  of  merchants. 
“  Cottons  look  lively.”  4  Yes,  but  ashes  are  very 
black.’  “  Pray  do  you  hold  much  rum  ?”  ‘  Dreadful 

storm  last  night — Poor  Jones !  he  underwrote  7000/. 
last  week — I  met  him  tin’s  morning  looking  very  ill — 
said  lie  couldn’t  sleep  last  night  for  the  wind.  By  the 

way,  have  you  heard  that  K -  has  been  flying  kites 

lately?’  “  Yes,  I  fear  he  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
King’s  Printer,  poor  K— !”— New  M.  Mag. 

*  r  have  since  discovered  that  the  Surgeon  receives  a  crown 
[  for  shaving  and  dressing  a  subject  previous  to  dissection.  : 

i  f  Upon  -enquiry,  I  find  that  soup-tickets  are  vocabula  artis, 
signifying  briefs  given  indiscriminately  by  the  town  clerks,  &c. 
at  sessions.  <  1 

t  The  genealogical  tree  of  this  noble  family  may  be  seen  fully 
set  out  in  the  second  volume  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries. 

Description  of  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae. — 
As  we  approached  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  the  scenery 
assumed  at.  once  an  aspect  of  more  beauty  and  subli¬ 
mity.  To  our  left  were  the  lofty  and  shattered  precipi¬ 
ces  of  Oeta,  covered  with  forests,  while  silver  lines  of 
descending  springs  sparkled  in  the  shade.  The  lux¬ 
uriant  plain  ofTrachis,  encircled  by  distant  mountains, 
was  expanded  in  our  front,  while,  on  the  right,  the  eye 
expatiated  over  the  marshes  of  Thermopyia?,  and  the 
Maliac  Gulf  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  Thessalian 
heights.  Our  way  led  through  a  forest-shade  of  vari¬ 
ous  trees  of  stately  growth,  beneath  which  a  dispersion 
of  odoriferous  and  flowery  shrubs  scented  the  air,  while 
the  clustering  vine  hung  its  fantastic  garland  from  the 
wide-branchingplatanus.  The  scene  was  one  of  voluptu¬ 
ous  blandishment.  No  gratification  was  wanting  which 
the  enraptured  lover  of  landscape  could  desire.  Nature 
here  displayed  all  her  multiform  charms.  The  exuberant 
soil  teemed  with  a  captivating,  wilderness  of  plants  and 
flowers.  The  olive,  the  laurel,  the  oleander,  and  the 
arbutus,  the  terebinth,  rosemary,  agnos,  yellow  jasmine, 
and  lentiscus,  the  christakanthos,  tamarisk,  and  gum¬ 
my  cistus,  luxuriated  on  all  sides,  and  seemed  to  revel 
in  the  genial  clime.  We  now  approached  the  spot 
where  the  best  blood  of  Greece,  and  of  other  nations, 
had  so  often  been  split.  A  few  paces  to  the  left  of  the 
road  is  a  green  hillock,  with  a  house  upon  its  summit, 
which  was  once  a  derbeni,  or  custom-house.  Here  the 
horizontal  surface  of  the  rock  is  cut  into  channels,  for 
the  reception  ofthe  water  which  comes  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  springs-  The  marsh  begins  immediately  on  the 
right,  extending  about  a  mile  to  the  sea  ;  but  the  nar¬ 
rowest  part  of  thepass  is  further  on.  The  battle  raged 
with  the  greatest  fury  in  the  widest  part  of  the  pass, 
where  Leonidas  so  gloriously  fell,  After  his  death,  the 
surviving  Spartans  and  Thespcians,  repassing  their  for¬ 
tifications,  took  post  upon  a  hillock  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  defile,  where  they  made  a  desperate  defence 
till  they  were  surrounded  and  destroyed.  I  conceive 
the  derbeni  hill  to  he  the  spot  to  which  Herodotus  al¬ 
ludes.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  these  devoted  heroes 
were  buried  where  they  fell,  and  that  this  hill  served  as 


their  common  sepulchre, — Dodwell'  Tour  through 
Greece. 


LITERATURE. 

The  following  details  of  55?5SSmI  prf *  a ^  .E  Jcountry"- 
of  France  afford  a  view  of  the  state  of  literature  in ^  “lu"h“yN 

.  TtataMrion  on  ;h,  ” ££ Tn£S™  of 

tional  Convention  of  July  19,  1793  ,  °n  the  aec 
1st  Germinal,  13  ;  5th  Feb.  and  14th  December,  1810 , 2J  1  eb  anu 
21st  of  October,  1814  ;  27 ch  of  31  arch  and  8th  °f  ,  if  1R20  •  and 
17th  of  May  and  9th  of  June,  1819  ;  2let  of  March,  1820  and 

what  has  been  prescribed  by  the  latest  enactmentg,whichareoMhe 
most  arbitrary  and  degrading  character,tendmg  todestToy  discussion, 
and  the  benefits  which  might  result  from  a  free  p  es  . 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  PARIS. 

1  The  Royal  Library  has  above  700,000  printed  volumes,  .. 

70f T™lS- tf  Monsieur,  150,000  printed  rota*,,  ,nd  5,0(10 
TLibmyof  St-Oenemeve,  1(0,000  printed  volumes,  and  2,000 
Library,  92,000  printed  volumes,  and  3,000 
'Tlfibrary  pf  the  City  of  Paris,  20,000  volumes. 

All  these  are  daily  open  to  the  public, 

Besides  these  there  are  in  Paris,  and  the  Departments  thefo  o 
ing  Libraries  to  which  access  may  be  obtained;  \ p|  n. 
which  are, -the  private  libraries  of  the  King  m  the  J 

tainebleau,  St.  Cloud,  Trianon,  and  Ramboudlet  ;  the  l  brary  ot 

the  Legislative  Body  ;  of  the  Council  of  Mate t  (30,090 ^v0,s->  ’  °y  he 
Institute;  of  the  Invalids  (20  000  vole.);  of  the  Court ^of  ^al,on’ 
formerly  the  library  of  the  Advocate*  and  Poyt  -  ...  •  .  0f 

Under  the  Minister  of  the  Royal  Household  are  10  libraries  -  _ 
the  Interior,  22  ;  of  War,  12  ;  of  Justice,  5  ;  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1  , 

°  Tha  CbSib"  pS  and  d»  Doputh.  h.v.  each  a  lib,.,,! 

claims  tire 

first  plod,  on'accoum  of  its  etttnt  and  adnn^bic  orronysment.  It 
nrin>s  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute,  and  all  ctaer  works  wnten  n 
king  causes  to  be  published,  as  a’ recompense  or  encouragement, 

gr There  are  at  Paris  79  printing  offices,  18  lithographic  Fe*8®8’ 

[38  letterfounders,  616  booksellers,  84  dealers  m  second  hand 

Commerce,  Drapeau  Blanc,  L’Etoile  du  boir,  Regulateur. 

Half  periodical  .orb,  lO.-L’Ami.  4.  U.Prtgw. 

Lettres  Cbampetioises,  LettresNormandes,  L  Intrepide,  L  Ubs,  v 
S,  L’oSsatcor,  Lo  Parachute  Monarch., ue,  Lc  P.lote  Euro- 

’’'SlSo^rSai-Cbronifiu.Relig.  1  Archive,  de  Chris- 
tianismeau  19  Siecle;  Annales  Protestante*.  .  .  e  das 

Scientific  Journals,  (9-)-Annaes  das  SctenciM,  das  Arte*  e  das 
Letras-  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique  ;  Annales  de.  Mines  , 
Annale, Encyclopediques  :  Amutlcv  fc.nca.nu. 

Arts  -  Bibliotheque  Physico-Enconomique ;  Bulletin  des  sciences  , 
Journal  de  Physique,  de  Chimie,  d’Histoire  Naturelle,  et  des  Arts; 

J°Liuarafy  Journals,  (l5.)-Bibliographie  de  lq >  F ranw ;  Annales 

Conse^ateiTrLhteTaiTe^Cou^r'des Spectacles,  de  la  Litterature 
et  des  Modes;  Galignani’s  Repertory  of  English  Literature  ;  Hermes 
Ctai  "c;J»,uol  Oencral  de  la  1,  ttcra.uce  de  la 

de  la  Litterature  Etrangere ;  Journal  des  Theatres,  de Ma  Littera- 
cure,  et  des  Arts  ;  le  Lycee  Franean  ;  le 

nerve  Litteraire;  Revue  Encyclopedique ;  rablettes  Umverselles, 
Journals  relating  to  law  and  jurisprudence,  22. 

Journal  for  arts  and  professions,  (12)— among  which  are,  Annales 
du  Musee  et  de  PEcole  des  Beaux  Arts;  Mcmoires  du  Museum 

^  Military' ^Journals  (2.)— -Journal  Militaire  Officiel ;  Archives 

1  Journds  for  Education,  (2.)-Journal  d’ Education  ;  un  Quart 
d’Heure  de  Lecture  ;  Journel  des  Villes  et  des  Canipagnes. 

Geographical  Journals.  (2.)-Annales  (Nouvelles, ,  des  Voyages, 
de  la  Geographic,  et  del’ Histoire;  Journal  des  Voyages,  Decon- 
vertes,  et  Navigations  Modernes.  ,  , 

Journals  of  Fashions,  (2.)— Journal  des  Dames  et  des  Modes  , 

l’Observateur  des  Modes.  .  ..  . 

In  the  Departments  there  are  Public  Libraries,  2o,  with  above 
1,700,000  vols.;  of  which  Troyes  has  50,000 >; Aix,  72,670  ,  Mar- 
aeilles  31  500;  Diion,  36,000  ;  Btsanqon,  53,000  ;  Toulouse,  30,000 
and  20,000;  Bonrdeaux,  105,000:  TourfS  30,000 ;  Grenoble, 
42,000;  Arras,  34,000;  Strasburg,  51,000 ;  Colmar,  30,000, 
Lyons,  106,000;  Le  Mans,  41,000  ;  Versailles,  40,000  ;  Amiens, 
49  000;  613  printing  offices;  26  lithographic  printing  offices;  o  let¬ 
ter-foundries  ;  1025  booksellers ;  192  paper  manufactories. 

American  Criticism.— The  Waverly  Novels. — 
We  have  been  so  rash  as  to  think  somewhat  less  of  these  composi¬ 
tions  than  the  generality  of  readers.  Waverly  has  all  the  graphic  in¬ 
terest  of  several  of  the  succeeding,  because  it  breaks  open  the  subjects 
and  the  scenes,  and  governs  the  tone  of  those  that  come  after.  Guy 
Mannering  is  the  best  told  story.  The  Antiquary ,  for  character 
and  force,  for  strong  sense  and  happy  situations,  for  humour  and  ori¬ 
ginality,  by  far  exceeds  all  other  productions  of  this  indefatigable 
author.  Between  the  confused,  hasty,  and  twice-told  tale  of  Rob 
1'ioy  and  the  masterly  and  finished  characters  in  The  Antiquary , 
there  is  an  immeasurable  distance.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Antiquary 
spoiled  its  author.  So  great  was  its  success,  joined  to  that  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  that  the  author  was  determined  to  make  money.  He  wrote 
as  fast  as  he  could  sell,  and  sold  as  fast  as  he  could  write.  To  Tcad 
these  romances  became  the  fashion  ;  the  current  set  in,  and  fame 
was  sacrificed  to  interest.  But  Rob  Roy  and  the  Black  Dtvarf,  when 
bound  up  with  our  old  friend  Monkbarns ,  can  be  compared  only  to 
an  edition  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  in  company  with  Smollett’s 
novels.  The  Edinburgh  Review  compares  the  invention  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Waverly  novels  to  that  of  Shakespeare!!  This  is  carrying 
admiration  a  little  into  the  region  of  the  ridiculous  For  facility, 
however,  the  author  may  be  compared  to  Voltaire.  Some  of  his  i 
characters  arc  given  with  high  dramatic  colouring,  and  some  of  his  j 
situations,  narticularly  in  Ivanhoe ,  are  described  with  the  force  and  I 
|  fulness  of  Florian. — Charleston  Courier.  j 

Reading  and  Walking.— A  man  who  boasted  that  he]' 
knew  how  to  employ  his  time  to  the  best  advantage,  told  a  friend 
that  he  never  walked  out  without  a  book  in  his  hand:  “Well!”, 
replied  the  other,  “  this  is  the  best  way  to  read  without  advantage,  ’ 
and  walk  without  pleasure,”  ’ 


THE  FRENCHMAN  AND  TTlW<  L E Til C A L  HORSE- 

DEALER. 

A  complaint,  which  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  conversation  in 
Bath,  was  made  a  few  days  ago  by  a  French  gentleman,  named 
Lala,  against  a  clergyman  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city,  and  who  is  remarkable  for  dealing  very  profitably  in  horses. 

The  Magistrate  applied  to  on  the  occasion  recommended  that  the 
circumstances  should  be  stated  in  a  court  of  law,  after  having 
the  following  account  from  the  lips  of  the  Frenchman  : — 

“  I  S°  to  buy  a  horse  from  him,  and  he  ask  me  40  guinea.  I  say 
-  no,  by  Gar,  I  no  give, that.  Well,  say  the  clergyman,  I  tell  you 
what ;  you  shall  have  him  for  35  guinea  ;  but,  d—  u  my  eye,  you 
shall  no  have  him  less.” 

Magistrate. — You  could  not  flunk  of  dealing  with  a  clergyman 
who  was  so  ready  fo  swear. 

Frenchman, — Oui,  I  did;  I  thought  a  clergyman  would  not  swear 
any  thing  but  true;  so  I  paid  him  the  money.  Well,  I  got  upon 
|  him,  and  he  go  beautiful.  Then  I  put  him  up  in  the  Bell’s  stables, 

■  ami  I  ride  him  next  day,  but  he  go  upon  three  leg;  so  I  put  him  up 
again,  but  he  still  go  upon  three  leg,  and  then  I  gave  him  a  doctor ; 
but,  by  Gar,  he  walk  upon  his  knee,  and  so  I  say,  if  you  walk  upon 
your  knee,  I  do  not  walk  upon  your  back. 

Magistrate — You  mean  that  the  horse  was  unsound  ? 

Frenchman.— Oui,  he  got  the  gout. 

Magistrate — The  gout!  horses  don’t  get  the  gout. 

Frenchman. — But  he  was  a  clergyman’s  horse,  and  they  both 
have  the  gout.  The  horse's  leg  was  swell,  and  so  was  the  master's.1 
Magistrate — Well,  I  suppose  you  sent  back  the  horse  ? 

Frenchman. — No :  the  clergyman  said,  d— — n  his  eye  he’d  no 
have  hifiY;  but  1  ask  Mr.  Bell  tobuyhimfor  thirty-five  guinea;  but 
he  said  no,  I  not  give  more  than  £5. :  so  I  keep  him  in  the  stable 
twelve  week,  and  then  I  send  him  to  he  sold ;  and  what  do  you  think 
I  got  ? 

Magistrate. — Why,  perhaps  51. 

Frenchman— No,  by  Gar,  I  got  151.  i 

Magistrate — Well,  I  think  you  received  more  than  you  had 
a  tight  to  expect  in  your  transaction  with  this  worthy  clergyman. 

Frenchman— Receive  !  Why  I  receive  nothing.  I  got  the  151. 
to  pay  for  the  dinner. 

Magistrate. — For  dinner  ? 

Frenchman — Oui.  For  mv  horse’s  dinner  for  the  12  week  in 
Mr.  Bell’s  stable. 

Shocking  Superstition  in  India,— -The  following 
is  art  Effecting  instance  of  the  delusive  powef  of  idolatrous  supersti¬ 
tion  on  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos,  related  in  a  letter  from  the  KeV. 
H.  Fisher,  of  Meerut,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  A  Fakeer  was  observed,  by  the  road  Bide,  preparing  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary,  which  having  never  beep  observed  before,  ex¬ 
cited  a  curiositv  to  draw  near  and  ekarhine  his  employment.  He 
had  several  Hindoo  pilgrims  round  him,  all  on  their  way  from  the 
Holy  Ghaut,  who  assisted  in  preparing  the  wretched  devotee  for  some 
horrible  penauce,  to  which  he  had  voluntarily  bound  himself,  in 
order  to  expiate,  the  guilt  of  some  crime  which  lie  had  committee! 
long  ago.  I-lis  attendants  literally  worshipping  him,  kissing 
his  feet,  calling  him  God,  and  invoking  his  blesnng.  ■  A  large, 
fire  was  kindled  under  the  extended  branch  of  an  °W  trees  m 
this  branch  the  Fakeer  fastened  two  strong  roP.e*’.  ”fr 
lower  end  of  each  of  them  a  stuffed  noose,  m  o  which  he 
his  feet,  and  thus  being  suspended  with  his  head  downwards  oyer 
the  fire,  a  third  rope,' at  a  distance  towards  the  end  of  the *  branch, 
was  fixed,  by  which  he  succeeded  with  one  hand,  to  set ■  himself  in  a  | 
swinging  motion,  backwards  and  forwards,  throug  '  -  j 

flaming  fire,  which  was  kept  blazing  by  a  constant  supply _tu  , 
ministered  by  many  of  his  followers  ;  with  tne  other  hand jhwnj^ 
ed  a  string  of  beads,  a  fixed  number  of  times,  so  a  himself 

termination  of  the  four  hours,  for  which  he  ha  wliick 

daily  to  endure  this  exercise  tor  twelve  years,  nine  of 
are  nearly  expired.  A  narrow  bandage  is  '  tinir  effects  of 

another  over  his  month,  to  guard  against  the  s  g  ^ 

smoke.  By  this  means  he  says  he  shall  at°n®  the  four 

sins,  and  be  made  holy  for  ever.  The  last  5n°  VrirVular 

hours,  his  people  say,  he  stands  upright,  an<*  himself  in  the  hot 
motion  round  the  fire.  On  coming  down  he  mils  1 umse t  m  tneno 

ashes  of  the  fire.  The  boys  went  to  see  him  F  ‘  whom  they 
when  li  e  was  engaged  in  his  prayers,  but  to  thought  of 

could  not  tell,  i  asked  my  little  congregation  ?  , 

all  this?  They  sat  silent,  with  their eyes  caa :  down,  and  s  g 
heavily  ;  at  length  Anunfi  turned  to  Matth®w  touching  ex- 

ing  his  arms  round  his  nock,  exclaimed  with  J^^  Ah  nS  bro- 
pression  of  affectiaui,  as  well  as  of  gratitude  to  G  ^  ^ 

ther !  my  brother  J  such  devils  once  were  we !  but  now.  Untune 
lifted  up  his  eyes  t£*  ileavitiL  and  elevated  his  .  R 
Jesus!  my  God  !  my  Satriour  »  It  wag  very  a  -  £• 

r  •  _  hnmft.  —The  late  Lord  Clonmel,  who  neyer 

be  well  satisfied,  provided  i  <? ,  1  tj1£  following  extras*- 

mingham  shillings  were  cuFf  9M ***£*£  Son  by  ffikmg  a  bad 

demanded  of  you  fi*uclimg  tin.  lhi,  a&yil  (TO  ?  .  H 

^*^S?5SSSEi2ffi^S.a=! 

and  among  the  resta  _  Peggv  had  never  before  seen  t 

her  real  name)  we  will  peered  at^tfie  time  Othello  was  maki 

inside  of  a  play-h«use-  “d  Senate  of  Venice :  the  audier 

his  defence  before  the  .  i  v  an(i  Peggy  was  permitted 

were  ‘^3’  at  the  dS  of  t£  atage.bd 

walk  m  die  lobby  unt  he  ithout  withdrawing  his  eyes  fr< 

when  a  gentleman  handed  her  m^w  &  country  bo}SW.as  obli? 

the  distinguished  pel  ?  Peggy  stared  about  for  a  moment, 

to  remain  in  the  lobby  ^inthl  proper  place;  till,  casting  her  e 
if  doubting  whether^  h  w  ^  ^  Chairs  unoccupied.  It  is  proba 

on  the  stage,  sheobse  , ,  j  induced  her  to  take  the  step  s 
this  circumstance  u  ^  more 

did-but  she  observed  the  people  on^ag  and  mj 

ease  than  those  among  fate  wouid>  have  it,  just  at  that  niome: 

more  sociable  ;  anc‘,a  .  tbe  piace  where  she  was  situated,  \ 
Othello ilooking  nearly  Ladv.”  The  Senators  half  rose,  in  c 

claimed,  “  Hereco  est  ^  Desdemona”  and  Othello  advai 

pectation  of  seeing  t  _ wben  i0  !  the  maiden  from  the  country  sti 

two  steps  to  meet  ne  t0  the  stage,  and  advanced  towards 

ped  from  the  box  pi  ^  ^  d  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  confus! 
expecting  Moor  -  '  clapped  and  cheered— the  Duke  and  i 

that  followed;  the  audience^^^  was  ready  t0  sink  with  cons' 

nators  forgot  their  a.  g  . cou])j  uot  help  joining  the  general  mir 
nation :  evenOooper  spverai  minutes,  until  the  gentleman  who  1 
the  uproar  lastecl,  f°V  helped  the  blushing  girl  out  of  her  unpl 
handed  her  into  ^  agreed  on  all  hands  that  a  lady  never  iru 


cant  situation. 


viv  i  iivtr 


A  few  years  ago,  one°  of*X  J°urnal.) 

losely  beset  amoni?  th*  i™  ,i.  .t,.e.Pavw'’s  Straits’  whalers  was 


closdy  beset  among  the  ice  at  the  «  Stl„  _ - 

of  Labrador,  a  bear  that  had  for  or  on  the  coast 

at  length  became  so  bold,  as  to  aiWal  t been  seen  near  the  shin 

b/thy  offal  ofutbe;ProviSionXt  hhad  be^ld^  tempted  P™^- 
by  the  cook.  At  this  time  the  peonle  wpi-aI?  thrown  overboard 

being  required  to  keep  the  deck  in  thPe  tbit  ®  aU  at  dinner,  no  one 
ship.  .  A  Wy  fellow,  who  first  loJkldhom‘mmOV-b-lestate  of  the 
near,  imprudently  jumped  upon  the  ice  arm  p?rCe\vmg  the  bear  so 

spike,  with  a  view,  it  is  supposed  le  ’  “ed  °nly  with  a  hand- 
exploit  of  capturing  so  fierce  a  visited  tohimsflf11  n  ®  honour  of  the 
gardless  of  such  weapons,  and  sharnen  But  the  bear,  re¬ 

in  ed  lately,  it  should  seem,  disarmed  ?  !  Probablyby  hunger,  im- 
himby  the  back  with  his  powerful  iaw«'S  an!af01^st’  and,  seizing 
celerity  that,  on  his  dismayed  coS^  -  hVm  off  with  such 

and  looking  abroad,  he  was  Jo  far  bevo^d  thri  S1Dg  u°m  their  mea1’ 
pursuit.  so  xar  beyond  their  reach  as  to  defy  their 

Neptune,  of  r^^^a^rto^^Vature^o  Clptain  Munroe,  of  the 
an  equally  imprudent  attack  made  nl  l  u  tbe  result,  arose  out  of 
of  1820,  ly  a  seaman  2^  tbe»ree,nlfnd  fisb^ 

ship  was  moored  to  a  field  of  ice  on  JbJb  »  1  wbaIers-  The 

tance,  a  large  bear  was  ohservr  at  a  considerable  dis 


tance  a  large  bear  was  observed" ^rowlbg^^or 
the  ship  s  company,  emboldened  w  •K!ut  tor  Prey-  Oneof 

the  free  use  of  his  rum  which  in^hi-,  *  'bcia  courage, derived  from 
special  occasions,  undertook  to  pursue  Sdn°«y,t^  had  stored  for 
within  view.  Armed  only  with^a fwlTaS!fanceaChe^re?eiarf  t|lat  wa? 
against  all  persuasion,  set  out  on  his  adventnrnim  Wpf  f’  ^ 

,  tigumg  journey  of  about  hSa  WueflvS^ aSfe 
snow,  and  rugged  hummocks,  brought  him  within  £°f  yielding 
the  enemy,  which,  to  his  surprise  \nda  mtld lew. /ards  of 

attack  ;  his  enemy  was  too  formidable,  and  his  UnnearanrJ  w 
j  imposing.  In  vain,  also,  he  sliouted,  advanced  bk?  t°2. 

I  made  feints  of  attack;  the  enemy  either  not  understandino^tVi*11^ 
such  unmanliness,  obstinately  stood  his  ground 
!  ready  the  limbs  of  the  sailor  began  to  shake  the  lancfSKik  • 
l  he  rest,  ,„d  his  gaze,  tvhich%<i  hith«5  Sen  "SIS  btil 
to  quiver,  but  the  fear  of  ridicule  from  his  messmates 
its  influence,  and  he  yet  scarcely  dared  to  retreat.  Bruin  however 
reflectlon’  “  being  regardless  of  consequences’ 
began,  with  die  most  audacious  boldness,  to  advance.  Sis  niirh 
approach,  and  unshaken  step,  subdued  the  spark  of  bravery  and 
tnat  dread  of  ridicule  that  had  hitherto  upheld  our  adventurer - 
he  turned  and  fled.  But  now  was  the  time  of  danger.  The  sailor’s 
flight  encouraged  the  bear  m  his  turn  to  pursue ;  and  being  better 
practised  in  snow  travelling,  and  better  provided  for  &it  he 

fenl?7-  gain?d  W  fugmve.  The  whale-lance,  his  onll  de- 
fence,  incumbering  hmim  his  retreat,  he  threw  it  down,  and  kem 
on.  This  fortunately  excited  the  bear’s  attention  ;  he  stopped  — 
pawed  it,  bit  it,  and  then  resumed  the  chase.  Again  he  Pw as  at 
the  heels  of  the  panting  seaman,  who,  conscious  of  the  favourable 
^ lan®®’  dr°PPed  amltten  •  stratagem  succeeded,  and 
tS  lJm11]  agall1  PP?j  t0,  examine  it,  the  fugitive,  improving 
the  interval,  made  considerable  progress  a-head.  Still  the  bear  re 

in^wb thC  PUrf!,tVWlth  Au  most  Prov°king  perseverance,  except- 
lng  when  arrested  by  another  mitten,  and  finally  by  a  hat,  which  he 
tore  to  shreds  between  lus  teeth  and  his  paws,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  soon,  made  the  incautious  adventurer  his  victim,  who  was 
rapidly  losme  strength  and  heart  v,„t  tv.-  _ . 


•  Jil  l  •  ue  “  ,  incautious  adventurer  his  victim,  who  was 
rapidly  losing  strength  and  heart,  but  for  the  prompt  and  well- 
timed  assistance  of  his  shipmates,  who,  observing  that  the  affair 
had  assumed  a  dangerous  asnect.  sained  u,-.  ...... .  m,  . 


P  UI  ms  smpmates,  who,  observing  that  the  affair 

had  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect,  sallied  out  to  his  rescue.  The  lit 
tie  phalanx  opened  hmi  a  passage,  and  then  closed  to  receive  the 
bold  assailant.  Though  now  beyond  the  reach  of  his  adversary  the 
dismayed  fugitive  continued  on  ward, -impelled  by  his  fears,  and  ne. 
ver  relaxed  his  exertions  until  he  fairly  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
slup !  Brum  once  more  prudently  came  to  a  stand,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  seemed  to  survey  his  enemies  with  all  the  consideration  of  an 
experienced  general;  when,  find'n?  them  too  numerous  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  hope  of  success,  he  very  wisely  wheeled  about,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  making  a  safe  and  honourable  retreat. 


Deep  Play.— -The  late  General  Ogle  had  an  unconquer¬ 
able  attachment  to  play.  A  few  weeks  before  be  was  to  sail  for  In¬ 
dia,  he  constantly  attended  Pain’s,  in  Charles-street,  St.  James’s- 
square,  where  he  alternately  won  and  lost  large  sums.  One  evening 
there  were  before  him  two  wooden  bowls  full  of  gold,  which  held 
bfieen  hundred  guineas  each  ;  and  also  four  thousand  guineas  in 
rouleaus ,  which  he  had  won.  When  the  box  came  to  him,  he  shook 
the  dice,  ana  with  great  coolness  and  pleasantry  said—1 “  Come  I’ll 
either  win  or  lose  seven  thousand  upon  this  hand :  will  any  gentle¬ 
man  set  me  the  whole  ?  Seven  thousand  is  the  main.”  Then  rattling 
the  dice  once  more,  cast  the  box  from  him,  and  quitted  it,  the  dice; 
remaining  covered.  Though  the  General  did  not  consider  this  too- 
large  a  sum  for  one  man  to  risk  at  a  single  throw,  the  rest  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  did,  and  for  some  time  he  remained  unset _ He  then  said- _ 

“  Well,  gentlemen,  will  you  make  it  up  amongst  you  ?”  One  set 
him  5001.  another  5001 — “  Come,”  says  he,  “  whilst  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  up  this  money— 7,0001.— I’ll  tell  you  a  story.”  Here  he  began 
to  relate  a  story  that  waa  pertinent  to  the  moment ;  but  perceiving 
that  he  was  csmpletely  set,  stopped  short— laid  his  hand  upon  the; 
box,  saying,  “  I  believe  I  am  set,  gentlemen  Yes,  Sir :  seven  i® 

the  main.”  He  threw  out !  Then,  with  astonishing  coolness  took  ap 
his  snuff-box,  and  smiling,  exclaimed,  “  New,  gentlemen,  I’ll  finish.  " 
my  story,  if  you  please.” 


The  Adventures  of  a  Cat. — (A  true  story.) — Two 
dderly  ladies,  who  for  many  years  resided  in  Leeds,  had  a  fa¬ 
vourite  cat  which  was  brought  up  by  them  from  a  kitten.  One  of  the 
adies  dying  in  September  last,  the  other  shortly  after  shut  up  her 
rouse  at  Leeds,  and  came  to  reside  at  Cowley,  in  the  parish  of  Ec- 
desfield,  about  six  miles  from  this  town.  She  brought  the  cat  with 
ler  in  a  small  hamper,  which  was  placed  under  the  seat  of  the  car¬ 
riage.  The  cat  remained  at  her  new  residence  very  quietly  tor  nearly 
:wo  months,  when  a  servant  one  day  beat  her  for  some  fault.  On  this 
iffront  she  ran  away,  and  in  a  few  days  after  was  seen  at  Leeds,  by 
i  neighbour,  sitting  .and  watching  at  the  kitchen  door  of  the  house 
lately  occupied  by  her  mistress.  There  she  remained  three  days, 
without  intermission.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  she  came  into 
the  neighbour’s  house,  who  fed  her,  and  left  herm  the  kite  len  a 
night.  There  the  servant  found  her  on  the  following  morning, 
on  opening  the  kitchen  door  the  cat  ran  out,  and  in  a  lew  ay  a  e  - 
wards  returned  to  her  mistress’s  habitation  in  a  most  deplorable  state, 
being  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  so  feeble  , 

that  she  could  scarcely  take  any  food.  One  eye  app  a  .  ,  ’ 

flamed,  as  if  from  cold,  and  since  then  she  has i  utterly  lost ^the  sight 
of  it.  She  is  now  living,  and  evinces  her  attachment  to  her  mistress 
by  sitting  daily  at  her  side.  The  cat  was  absent  ab  tt  dy.. 


DINNER  COMPANY  TO  LET. 

The  following  article  exposes  verv  well  one  of  tho  , 
peculiarities  arising  from  th  heterogeneous S 
We  extract  it  from  the  mmbS  X 

published  of  The  New  Monthly  Matrazine _ a  nerindiool 

work  distinguished  for  the  variety,  as  well  as  excellence 
of  its  original  communications.  The  present  numW 
contams  many  pleasant  contributions  :  among  others,  some 

cZ°rZM0: ^  ^  n?  eVery‘day  hand-  miss,’  how! 

,l  i  tnUns  11VCubrations  of  Don  Leucadio  Dou- 
tivp  Wf  6  10?,e  !e  ls  C0^G?ting  materials  for  more  descrip- 
'  sEi  i  ;  he  ls,a  worthy  rival  of  the  author  of  the 

pfeasm  Sa£,eTdid’  in‘elliSent’ 

diM^ilinS^i  Cat.erf  ^spectifully  invite  the  attention  of  the 
statement  of  FactJ*-11  °f  th®  metropolis  t0  the  Allowing  candid 


weilAbrSmnis^hnnT’  flVCry  da-y’ that  Kentlemen  mount  to 

stock,  death 


sudden 

tant  relationsT  and  whaTlotUVL  WL°nS  stock.  death  of  dis- 

irTISakeMtreet  or*Conna°  ft  S^Whfuse 

iacK  ot  good  dinner  compaw/.  If  thev  rplv  m™  t  tne 
aety,  their  silvcr  spoonf  ^  in^ ^y  feS 
arc  rinncfl  •  nnU,i,r  ,„:ii  J  ,  A 


own  relafion^  fVtmx.  4  •  i  jeopardy;  and  it  they  invite  their 

cietv  An  ™i  y  Sf  rulned  ;  “'body  will  come  twie'e  to  such  so! 
on/-  .  uncle  with  an  unpowdered  pigtaiL  who  prates  of  nermpr 

ZLrr  V  m  HUntc  in  a  brown  sdk  goivnjX  drinksPeJePrV 
to  mlk  Xmh  ;  a-Tu  froni  Stock  well,  who  is  silent  when  he  oight 
lent  npaniet!  bya  Wlfe’  who  talks  when  she  ought  to  be  d! 

6  a  ?pecles  0<  society  which  may  do  very  well  at  Ken- 

fidentlv  nrSwden't°Wn’  bu!  which’  Messrs-  Clack  and  Caterer  con- 
seauenJe  kdtba’tCan  T"  tak?  r00t-  west  of  Temple-bar.  The  con- 
own  “  4  thus  circumstanced  must  “  cut”  their 

£  u  nobody  else  will  “  come  again.”  Singers  mav  be 
priSof  “  1  e.verj;  body  knows,  to  an  odd  sixpence,'  the 

non!  Annifo  «  n°bts,  Domme,”  “  Hail,  Star  of  Brunswick,”  “Glo- 
j  *.  ^  ’  ianc\  Scots  wha  hae.”  Good  set  speakers  for  charity 

SSSi1”  obtained,  inquiry  at  the' bar  of  the  K 
comm  tLS  through  the  routine  of  duty  with  a  vast  deal  of  de- 
,  y  attention  of  the  company  in*a  particular 

ascriXh°lfhXeSent  charit>i’  leavinfi  a  blank  for  its  name.  They 
®  0  lts  success  to  the  worthy  treasurer,  and  the  other  hair 

v1th!bri1UCha!riman’  whose  health  they  conclude  with  proposing, 
erv  “  W  M^X®® :  and  tbe  accuracy  of  fbeir  ear  enables  them  fo 
d,y  JV1  b'h’  hlp;  “n,e, tlmes,  interlarded  at  the  third  and  sixth 
lose  with  a  hurra  !  aided  hy  a  sharp  yell  which  Messrs.  Clack  and 
,hm  i  1  ®  ^yer  been  able  to  distinguish  from  the  yelp  of  a  trod- 

den  lapdog.  All  this  is  very  well  in  its  way ;  and  it  is  not  the  wish 
ot  the  advertisers  to  disparage  such  doings.  Far  from  it ;  “  live  and 
..  ’v?  1S„  men"  maxim.  Many  gentlemen  by  practice  qualify 

stilfa  desideratum*  1C  Speakers  ’  but  good  Private-dinner  company  is 

Impressed  with  this  truth,  Messrs.  Clack  and  Caterer,  at  a  con- 
siderable  expense,  have  provided,  at  their  manufactory  in  Leicester- 
square,  a  choice  Assortment  of  good  diners  out,  of  various  prices 
who,  in  clean  white  waistcoasts,  and  at  the  shortest  notice,  will  aU 
tend  to  enliven  any  dull  gentleman’s  dull  dinner-table.  Messrs, 
oiack  and  Caterer  are  possessed  of  three  silver-toned  young  barris- 
ters,  who  have  their  way  to^  make  in  Lincoln’s-inn.  These  gentle- 
men  respectively  and  anxiously  inquire  after  the  health  of  anv 
married  lady’s  little  Charlotte ;  ask  when  she  last  heard  from 
Hastings  ;  think  they  never  saw  curtains  better  hung  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives ;  tenderly  caress  the  poodle  that  occupies  the 
hearth-rug;  and  should  its  front  teeth  meet  in  their  forefinger,  will 
tor  an  additional  trifle,  exclaim,  “  Pretty  little  fellow  !  I  don’t  wonl 
der  he  s  such  a  favourite.”  Messrs.  Clack  and  Caterer  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  unbeneficed  clergymen,  who  have  guaranteed  a  short 
grace,  and  undertake  not  to  eat  of  the  second  course.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  teU  a  choice  collection  of  good  jokes,  with  a  rigid  abstinence 
trom  Joe  Miller.  They  have  various  common-places  k  hand, which 
they  can  throw  in  when  conversation  flags.  The  one  of  them  re¬ 
marks  that  London  begins  to  look  dull  in  September,  and  that  Wa- 
1S  a  fifeat  improvement ;  and  the  other  observes,  that 
LUiston  has  much  beautified  Drury-lane,  and  that  Kean’s  voice  is 
apt  to  fail  him  in  the  fifth  act.  This  kind  of  talk  is  not  brilliant,  but 
ars  we  ’  and  never  provokes  animosity. 

Messrs.  Clack  and  Caterer  beg  also  to  acquaint  die  nobilitv  and 
gentry,  that  they  have  laid  in  a  couple  of  quadriUers  and  three  pair 
ot  parasites  ;  who  take  children  upon  their  knees  in  spite  of  tama- 
nnds  and  Guava  jelly;  cut  turbot  into  choice  parallelograms  ;  pat 
plain  children  on  the  head,  and  assure  their  mamma  that  their  hair 
is  not  red  but  auburn ;  never  meddle  with  the  two  long-necked  bot- 
t]eSi0n  the  table;  address  half  of  their  conversation  to  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  the  other  half  to  any  deaf  gentleman  on  their  other 
side,  who  tilts  his  ear  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Should  either  of 
these  personages  be  so  far  forgetful  of  his  duty  as  to  contradict  a 
county  member,  introduce  agricultural  distress,  or  prove  the  cause 
of  the  present  low  prices ;  wonder  what  happened  at  Verona,  or  who 
wrote  the  Scotch  novels ;  gentlemen  are  requested  to  write  “  bore” 
upon  his  back  with  a  piece  of  chalk  (which  the  butler  had  better  be 
provided  with),  and  then  to  return  the  offender  to  the  advertisers 
when  the  money  will  be  paid  back,  deducting  coach-hire.  Cheap 
goods  rarely  turn  out  well.  Some  dinner-giving  gentlemen  have 
hired  diners  out  at  an  inferior  price ;  and  what  was  lately  the  con¬ 
sequence  at  a  Baronet’s  in  Portland-place?  A  Birmingham  article 
of  this  sort  entered  the  drawing-room  with  a  hackney  straw  adhering 
to  one  stocking,  and  a  pedicular  ladder  ascending  the  other.  He 
drank  twice  of  champagne ;  called  for  beer ;  had  never  heard  that 
the  opera  opened  without  Angrisani ;  wondered  why  Miss  Paton  and 
Braham  did  not  sing  together  (forgetting  that  all  Great  Russcll- 
street  and  a  part  of  the  Piazza  yawned  between  them) ;  spilt  red  wine 
outlie  tablecloth,  and  tried  to  rectify  the  error  by  a  smear  of  salt 
and  Madeira;  left  the  fish-cruets  as  bare  as  the  pitchers  of  the  Be¬ 
sides  ;  and  committed  various  other  errors,  which  Messrs.  Clack  and 
Caterer  scorn  to  enumerate.  All  this  proceeds  from  not  going  to  the 
best  shops  and  paying  accordingly. 

Messrs  Clack  and  Caterer  beg  likewise  to  acquaint  a  liberal  and 
candid  public,  that  they  have  an  unexceptionable  assortment  of 
three-day  visiters,  who  go  by  the  stage  to  villas  from  Saturday  to 
Monday.  These  out-of-towiiers  know  all  about  Webb  Hall  and  the 
drill-plough;  take  a  hand  at.  whist ;  never  beat  their  host  at  bil¬ 
liards;  have  no  objection  to  go  to  church ;  and  are  ready  to  look  at 
improvements  on  being  provided  with  thick  shoes.  If  up  hill,  or 
through  a  copse  of  the  party’s  own  planting,  a  small  additional  sum 
will  be  required.  For  further  particulars  inquire  at  the  warehouse 
in.Leicester-scy.iare.  If  Messrs.  Clack  and  Caterer  give  satisfaction, 
it.  is  all  they  require ;  money  is  no  object.  Letters,  post  paid,  will 
be  duly  attended  to. 


J  be  following*  striking*  picture  of  savage  life  is  taken 
from  the  recently  published  memoirs  of  his  captivity 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  by  John  D  Hunter. 
Descended  from  European  settlers,  it  appears  that  all 
Mr.  Hunter’s  relatives  were  murdered,  while  he  was 
yet  a  child,  and  himself  carried  into  captivity  by  the 
Indians,  by  whom  he  was -brought  up.  He  quitted  his 
savage  companions  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  on  discovering 
their  intention  of  massacring  a  party  of  white  traders 
encamped  in  the  vicinity,  and  w  ith  difficulty  escaped 
to  the  Europeans,  whom  lie  warned  of  their  danger.  So 
great  were  his  compunctions  after  deserting  his  Indian 
to  save  his  European  friends,  that  he  could  not  even 
endure  the  society  of  those  he  had  rescued.  Receiving 
a  present  of  ammunition,  he  left  the  party  and  tells  us, 

“  I  journeyed  nearly  noilii,  over  a  country  which  at  first 
Was  level  and  partly  composed  of  prairie-l  md,  .though  after¬ 
wards  it  was  stiinew  Ira f  hilly  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  fe  w  days  - 
struck  npon  the  waiers  flowing,:  as  l  have  since  learned,  into 
While  Ri*itr,  at  wli  ch  I-  aftei  wauls  arrived,  and  ascended 
in  a  northein  direction  fill  it  became  only  a  small  stream, 

“  The  prairie-lands  I  passed  over  were  covered  with  a  very 
luxuriant  grazing  vegetation,  and  afforded  Subsistence  for 
exceedingly  immei  ous  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer. 

“  Rattlesnakes  both  black  and  party-coloured,  were  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  ;  and  they 
would  ihfest  the  country,  toa  much  gteater  extent,  weie  it  not 
for  the  hostility  that  exists  bet  ween  them  and  the  deer.  This 
animal,  tin  discovering  a  snake,  As  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed,  f 
retreats  some  distance  from  it, then  running  withg'f.at  cupidity  | 
alights  w  ith  its  collected  feet  upon  it  p  and  repeats  this  man* 
oeuvre  till  it  has' destroyed  its  enemy. 

“  Tfre  hmiting  s^asrtn  for  furs  liar)  nov"  gone  hy,  and  the 
time  and  hihour  nee<  s-niy  to  procure  food  for  myself  was  very 
inconsiderable.  1  knew  of  no  human  being  near  me  ;  my  only 
companions  were  the  grazing  herds, 'the rapacious  animals  that 
preyed  on  them,  the  heaver  and  oilier  animals  that  afforded 
pel's,  and  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles.'  Notwithstanding  this  soli¬ 
tude,  many  Sources  of  amnseitp-nt  presented  themselves  to  me, 
epecially  after  I  had  become  somewhat  familiarized  toil.  The 
country  around  was  drligh  ful,  and  I  roved  ovei  it  a  most  inces¬ 
santly,  in  ardent  expectation  of  falling  in  with  some  party  of 
Indians,  with  whom  I  might  he  permitted  to  associate  myself. 
Apart  from  the  hunting  that  Was  essential  to  nry  subsistence,  I 
practised  various  arts  to  take  fisb,  bir  N,  and  small  game,  fre¬ 
quently  bathed  in  the  river,  sind  took  great  pleasu  e  in  regard¬ 
ing  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  such  animals  its  were  present¬ 
ed  to  my  observations. 

“  Tlmconflicts  oft  he  male  buffalos  am)  deer,  the  attack  of 
the  latter  on.  the  rattlesnake,  the  indust  <y  and  ingenuity  of  the 
heaver  in  constructing  its  dam,  <Sic.  and  the  attacks  of  the 
panther  on  its  prey,  afforded  much  interest,  and  engrossed 
much  time,  Indeed,  I  have  lain  for  half  a’day  at  a  time  in  the 
shade,  to  witness  the  management  and  policy  observed  by  the 
ants  in  storing  up  their  food,  the  mauceit vies;  of  the  spider 
in  taking  its  prey,  the  artifice  of  the  mason-fly  (Spliex)  in  c  in¬ 
structing  and  rMoiing  its  clayey  cells,  and  the  voiaciohsuC-s  an  I 
indmtUy  of  l lie  dragon  flv  (i.ibcllula)  to satisfy  it*  appetite.  In 
one  instance  I  vexed  a  rattlesnake  till  it  hit  it«elf,  and  subse¬ 
quently  saw  it  die  from  the  poison  of  its  own  fangs.  I  also  saw- 
one  stiangled  in  the  wreathed  folds  of  its  inveterate  enemy  the 
blacksuake.  Cot  in  the  midst  of  tliisVxtraordinary  employ¬ 
ment,  nry  mind  was  fa  *  from  being  satisfied.  I  looked  back 
with  the  most  painful  reflections  on  what  I  liad  been,  and  on 
the  ii reparable  sacrifices  I  had  made,  meiely  to  become  an 
outcast,  to  be  haled  and  despised  bv  those  I  sincerely  loved 
and  esteemed,  Rut  however  much  I  was  disposed  to  he  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  quarrel  whh  myself,  the  consolation  of  the  most 
entire  conviction  that  I  had  acted  rightly  always  followed, 
and  silenced  my  self-upbraiding*.  I  became  satisfied  with  the 
loneliness  of  my  situation,  could  be  down  to  sleep  among  tire 
ruck?,  ravines,  and  terns,  in  careless  quietude,  and  hear,  jilt* 
wolf  and  the  panther  prowling  around  me  ;  and  almost  feel 
the  venomous  reptiles  seeking  shelter  and  repose  under  my 
robe  witli  sensations  horde i it>g  on  indiffeienee, 

“  In  one  of  my  excursions,  while  seated  in  the  shade  of  a  large 
tree,  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  with  a  view  to  procure 
some  mitigation  from  the  Oppressive  heat  of  the  mid-day 
sun,  I  was  surprised  hy  a  treitiendims  rushing  noise.  I  sprang 
up,  and  discovered  a  lieid,  I  believe,  of  a  thousand  buffalos 
running  at  full  speed  directly  towards  me ;  with  a  view,  as  I 
supposed,  to  beat  oft  the  flies,  which  at  this  season  are  incon¬ 
ceivably  troublesome  to  those  animals,  I  placed  myself  be¬ 
hind  tue  tree,  so  as  not  to  he  seen,  not  apprehending  any 
danger;  because  they  ran  with  too  great  rapidity,  and  too 
closely  together,  to  afford  any  one  of  them  an  opportunity  of 

•"junng  me,  while  protected  in  this  manner.  The  buffalos 
passed  so  near  me  on  both  sides,  tlut  1  could  have  touched 
several  ut  them  merely  by  extending  my  arm.  In  the  rear  or 
the  herd  was  one  on  which  a  huge  panther  had  fixed,  and  was 
voraciously  engaged  in  cutting  off  the  muscles  of  its  neck.  I 
did  not  discover  this  circumstance  till  it  had  nearly  passed  be¬ 
yond  rifle-shot  distance,  when  I  disehaiged  my  piece,  and 
wounded  tlm  panther.  It  instantly  left  it-  bold  on  the  buffalo, 
and  bounded  with  great  rapidity  towards  me.  O,,  witnessing 
the  result  0f  my  shot,  the  apprehensions  l  suffered  can  scarcely 
In- imagined.  I  had,  however,  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
retreat  and  secrete  myself  behind  tire  trunk  of  the  tree.opno- 
»ite  to  its  approaching  dneClion.  Here,  solicit.™  for  wl.at 
possibly  might  be  the  result  of  my  nnfoi  tunateshot,  I  prepared 
my  kude  and  tomahawk,  for  what  I  supposed  a  deadly  court  ct 
with  t  u*  terrible  animal.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  l  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  it  m  the  b  any  lies  of  i|lt.  tree  over  my 

"fle  been  j"s»  b  lunged,  and  I  entbr^oed 
fears  that  I  could  not  re  load  it,  without  discovering  and 
yet  exposing  myself  to  the  buy  of  its  destructive  ,a«e.  I 
looked  ...to  the  tree  with  the  utmost  cantum,  but  could  no. 
perceive  ",  though  Us  groans  and  vengeance. hreathim-  growl* 
tuhi  me  that  rt  «a.  not  fa,  off,  and  also  wha,  I  i,ad  to%xt,oct 
in  ease  it  should  discover  me.  In  this  gimaiinn,  with 
almost  oonManlly  (I.Tfciei)  upward#  to  «>b*c 


C()D 

my  ryrs 
-rve  its  motion,  I 


id.  with  In* 


siderahle  branch,  about  , •  •  . 

side  fairly  exposed  I  V  ee'  frftm  *t0""*7 
and  shm  it  rl.r  i",  ‘  vva*  rniobsei  vpd,  took  deliberate  aim, 

. **;*.*•-■» . **-«•» 

,<  „  *«'<iuifd  in  a  moment  aftei  wai  ds. 

found  A  rniL^1  0<',’asi">‘*,  when  I  waked  in  the  nrc.rnin?,  I 
nieeaniimi  s  ,'l*ce  coded  up  dose  alongside  ot  me:  some 
L,  I  was  uecessarily  used  to  avoid  them.  In  one  in* 

I  rolled  irrl  u'.'W  ,.,!'e  s,111ke  saw  fit  to  retire  ;  in  another, 

.  ,  .  r  "al|va«d  imperceptibly  two  or  time  tunes  over, 

1  *  And  in  aimilif  v,  i lie  nunkf  whs  J 

mO’C  it  mote,  hut  in  which  we  Miunltaneonriy  discovered  e.ieli 
ot  ier,  was i  obliged,  while  it  was  genemr  xty  w, lining  me  of 
the  Ilaugr  r;I  had  to  tea.  from  the  se, romons 


potency  of  its 


f  0  gs,  to  kill  it  with  my  tomahawk.  Torso  r ephies,  as  hefo  e 
o  rs<  rvet  ,  espeeia  )y  in  stunv  grounds,  are  very  mnnei  on- : 
the  black  ones  are  short  and  thick,  but  the  party-coloured 
ones  are  very  large  and  long.  I  saw  ma^y'lia!  would,  I  am 
cenam,  have  measured  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length.  They 
are  not, however,  considered  hy  the  I mhuns  so  pohonou-  as 
tlie  f  omer;  bin,  from  the  distance  they  arc  able  to  strike,  and 
the  great  depth  of  the  wounds  they  inflict;  they  are  much  the 
tno>t  to  be  dreaded.  They  never  attack  fill  after  they  have 
alarmed  the  object  of  their  fears,  a  fid  on  account  of  Ibis  cun- 
ctived  magnanimity,  the  Indiana  very  seldom  destroy  them.” 


An  incident  cmcrirred  some  years  ago  amidst  the  sa- 
I  vage scenery  of  Hoy,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  which  hears  the 
I  stamp  of  corresponding  savagi*m  in  some  of  its  inhabitants. 

'  The  particulars  me  authentically  and  even  judicially  esta¬ 
blished.  In  November  ISIS,  a  vessel,  named  the  Albion  of 
Blyth,  was  driven  among  the  rocks  at  the  Slower,  betwixt 
Raekwick  and  the  Old  Man,  a  complete  wreck.  Only  two 
of  of  crew  were  on  hoard,  all  the  rest  having  perished  at  sea. 
One  of  the  survivors  hail  fastened  himself  in  the  rigging,  and 
the  other  war  lying  on  his  back  npon  the  qnavtrr-deck.  The 
latter  was  alive,  hut  speechless,  when  two  fisher  mi*n  from 
Raekwick,  who  had  observed  the  wreck,  descended  through  a 
cleft  in  the  rock,  and  got  on  hoard.  After  plundering  what 
they  could  conveniently  carry  from  the  wreck,  they  carried 
the  spe  eh'ess  matt  from  it,  and  laid  him  on  a  shelf  of  the  cliff, 
v  here  they  left  him,  still  in  life,  all  night, —  a  nightof November, 
when  the  earth  was  buried  in  deep  snow,  when  an  intense  ft  ost 
prevailed,  and  when  a  piercing  sea-wind  would  have  chilled  to 
death,  on  the  rocks  of  Hoy,  the  most  vigorous  human  being,  if 
exposed  in  a  state  of  inaction  to  its  power.  The  rocks  above 
are  some  linndi  ed  feet  of  perpendicular  .height ;  but  the  natives 
i  ascend  and  descend  surprisingly  thronghsome  crevices  and 
j  rents  ;  and,  after  they  left  the  dying  man  on  the  bare  rock, 
they  dragged  up  through  t lie  chasms  an  additional  visitant, 
who  had  got  dmnk  with  rum  pilfered  from  the  wreck.  They 
also  moved  up  pieces  of  timber,  and  there  is  little  doubt, 
that,  if  the  exhausted  mariner  had  beeu  removed  when  first  I 
discovered,  and  pi  oper  means  been  employed,  his  life  might 
have  been  preserved.  On  returning  next  day  he  was  found 
dead,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  was  covered  with  turf  on 
the  spot  wlrere  lie  expired.  It  was  only  on  this  occasion  that 
his  fellow  sufferer  was  dhcoveied  in  the  shrouds  breathless, 
but  the  warmth  nfiifestillin  his  body.  He,  too, must  have  been 
alive  the  preceding  day;  and  had  not  the  love  of  plunder,  and 
the  desire  to  commit  unwitnessed  deeds,  quenched  every  emo¬ 
tion  of  humanity,  the  lives  of  two  human  beings  might,  in 
all  probability,  have  bepn  saved.  His  corpse  was  consigned 
to  the  same  sod  with  h:s  ill-tated  companion. —  I’etcrkin’s  Notes 
on  Orkney  and  Zetland. 


Trie  Lake  of  WaUenstadt,  in  Switzerland,  is  haunted 

by  (lie  Lammergeyer  (the  vulture  of  lambs),  the  largest  of  all 
birds  of  prey  after  the  American  Condor.  Kids  and  even  dogs 
are  among  its  spoil ;  the  expansion  of  its  wings,  which  from  tip 
to  tip  measure  16  feet,  seem  to  make  it  a  fitter  instrument  for 
i  Jnpiter’s  abductions,  than  the  comparatively  little  bird  whom 
lie  dispatched  to  Ida  for  a  cup-bearer.  On  the  Tungfratv  a 
Lammergeyer  once  alighted  with  an  infant  which  it  had  car¬ 
ried  from  the  village  of  Murren ;  fragments  ot  the  child’s 
clothes  for  ycafs  marked  the  fatal  spot.  A  hunter  once  had 
killed  a  male  of  these  birds,  and  having  discovered  the  nest, 
was  creeping  barefooted  along  a  shelf  of  rock  to  secure  the 
young.  The  observant  hen  meantime  pounced  upon  the  in¬ 
vader,  and  struck  her  claws  into  his  arm,  and  her  bill  into  his 
back.  The  slightest  movement  would  have  dashed  the  hunter 
from  his  dizzy  height :  he  remained  at  first  quite  still,  then 
gradually  with  his  foot  directing  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  which 
he  held  in  his  left  hand,  towards  the  bird,  lie  in  the  same 
manner  cocked  it,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  shot  her  dead:  not, 
however,  till  she  had  inflicted  wounds  sufficient  to  confine  him 
to  his  bed  during  many  months.  Few,  indeed,  of  this  hazardous 
profession  die  the  natural  death  of  other  men:  they  disap¬ 
pear  from  time  to  time,  and  the  occasional  discovery  of  their 
mangled  remains  is  the  only  clue  to  their  fate. 


|  On  the  shore  of  the  Waldstatten,  in  Switzerland, 
l  once  existed  the  republic  of  Gersau,  the  smallest  territory  in 
Europe.  Five  Imndied  and  fifty  strokes  of  the  oar  will  carry 
a  boat  along  its  entire  line  of  coast.  During  four  centuries 
it  possessed  independent  sovereignty,  but  having  been  for- 
j  gotten  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  merged  in  the  neighbour- 
I  ing  Canton  of  Schwytz.  The  annals  of  this  republic  present 
a  fact  unique  in  the  history  of  mankind  :  while  Gersau 
existed  as  a  state,  no  instance  occured  ofany  inhabitant  being 
punished  for  any  crime. 

|  A  letter  in  the  last  number  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine, 
j  signed  A cus  Edinensis,  speak-  ot  a  time  within  the  recollection 
i  of  the  writer,  when  “  even  Honournbles  were  often  enough  to 
be  seen  behind  a  counter — nay,  when  such  a  thing  has  happen¬ 
ed  even  to  Right  Honourable*.  I  myself,  Sir,  (In-  adds),  can 
all  but  recollect  the  lawful  daughter  ot  a  Scotch  Fail  practis¬ 
ing  the  noble  art  obstetric  in  the  Lawn-market — nay,  start  not 
1  remember  to  have  heard  a  good  lady,  that  has  not  been  loim 
in  her  grave, speak  of  dauciugat  a  ‘  Peers’  Pall,  with  a  partner* 
who  was  at  one  and  the  saine^momeni  a  glover  in  High-street' 
and  a  Viscount  of  tire  realm.  ’ 


MANNERS. 

In  the  article  Simond’s  Switzerlanrl  ,u.  ,  e 

the  Edinburgh  Review,  there  i8  a  ,  m'mber 

,?11  .f.  .„h!.  .  ls  a  acquisition  on  the  manners 

a[.  i?.  f  ,7?!  h’-  h  ,Ha9  °?c"ed  a  Cfood  deal  of  attention. 

Si  I  ,nffnCM,tr-a8ted  U9  wi,h  soine  ofour  neighbours, 
in  a  way  not  very  flattering  to  us,  the  Reviewer  admits  “  the 
Morgue  Ansiocrattque,"  as  Bonaparte  called  it,  of  the  Eng- 

A,  G,e,"-  'uV_:t  .(i  80r*  ot  sulky  aad  contemptuous  reserve, 
with  which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  almost  all  who  have 
any  pretensions  to  bon  ion  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
lend  those  pretensions. 

1  lie  thing  has  undoubtedly  been  carried  of  late  years  to 
an  excess  that  is  botli  ludicrous  and  offensive,  and  is  in  its 
own  nature  unquestionably  a  blemish  and  a  misfortune.  But 
it  dees  not  arise,  we  are  persuaded,  from  anything  intrinsical¬ 
ly  liuughtv  or  dull  in  our  temperament — but  is  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  ot,  and  it  must  be  admitted  a  considerable  drawback 
fiom,  two  very  proud  peculiarities  in  our  condition — the  free¬ 
dom  of  our  Constitution,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  wealth 
and  intelligence  in  the  body  of  the  nation.  In  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  if  a  man  was  not  born  in  high  and 
polished  society,  he  had  scarcely  any  other  means  ot  gaining 
admission  to.  it ;  and  honour  and  dignity,  it  was  supposed, 
belonged  by  inheritance  to  a  very  limited  class  of  the  people. 

*»  ithin  that  circle,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  derogation 

and  trom  without  it  there  could  be  no  intrusion.  But  in  this 
country,  persons  of  every  condition  were  always  entitled  to 
aspire  to  every  situation;  and,  from  the  nature  ofour  political 
Constitution,  any  one  who  had  individual  influence,  by  talent, 
wealth,  or  activity,  became  at  once  of  consequence  in  the 
community,  and  was  classed  as  the  open  rival  or  necessary 
auxiliary  ot  those  who  had  the  strongest  hereditary  claims  to 
importance.  But  though  the  circle  of  society  was  iu  this  way 
at  all  times  larger  than  in  the  Continental  nations, and  embraced 
more  persons  of  dissimilar  training  and  habits,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  atone  of  repulsion  to  the  manners  of 
those  who  alfected  the  superiority,  till  a  period  comparatively 
remote.  In  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  there  was  a 
wide  pale  of  separation  between  the  lauded  aristocracy  and 
the  rest  of  the  population  ;  and  accordingly,  down  at  least  to 
the  end  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  there  seems  to  have 
been  none  of  this  dull  and  frozen  arrogance  iu  the  habits  of 
good  company.  The  true  reason  of  this,  however,  was,  that 
though  the.competitian  was  constitutionally  open,  good  edu¬ 
cation  was  iu  fact  till  after  this  period  confined  to  the  children 
of  the  gentry  ;  and  a  certain  parade  iir  equipage  and  dress, 
which  couid  not  be  easily  assumed  but  by  the  opulent,  nor 
naturally  carried  but  by  those  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
it,  threw  additional  diflicultiesin  the  way  of  those  who  wished 
to  push  themselves  forward  in  society,  and  rendered  any 
other  bulwarks  unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  fashiou.  From  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
however,  the  communication  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  orders  became  far  more  open  and  easy — commercial 
wealth  and  enterprise  were  prodigiously  extended — literature 
and  intelligence  spread  with  unprecedented  rapidity  among 
tiie  body  of  the  people;  and  the  increased  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  country  naturally  produced 
a  greater  mixture  of  the  different  classes  of  the  people.  This 
was  followed  by  a  general  relaxation  in  those  costly  external 
observances  by  which  persons  of  condition  had  till  then  been 
distinguished — Ladies  laid  aside  their  hoops,  trains,  and  ela¬ 
borate  head-dresses  ;  and  Gentlemen  their  swords,  periwigs, 
and  embroidery  ; — and  at  the  same  time  that  it  thus  became 
quite  practicable  for  an  attorney’s  clerk  or  a  mercer’s  appren¬ 
tice  to  assume  the  exterior  of  a  Nobleman,  it  happened  also, 
both  that  many  persons  of  that  condition  had  the  education 
that  fitted  them  for  a  higher  rank — and  that  several  had 
actually  won  their  way  to  it  by  tulents  andactivity  which  had 
not  formerly  been  looked  for  in  that  quarter.  Tlicir  success 
was  well  merited  undoubtedly,  and  honourable  both  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  country  ;  but  its  occasional  occurrence,  even 
more  than  the  discontinuance  of  Aristocratical  forms,  or  the 
populate  spirit  of  the  Government,  tended  strongly  to  encou- 
ragethe  pretensions  of  others,  who  had  little  qualification  for 
success  beyond  an  eager  desire  to  obtain  it.  So  many  persons 
now  raised  themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  that  every 
himself  entitled  to  rise ;  and  very  few  propor- 


one  thought 


lionally  were  contented  to  remain  in  the  rank  to  which  they 
were  born  ;  and  as  vanity  is  a  still  more  active  principle  than 
ambition,  the  effects  of  this  aspiring  spirit  were  more  conspi¬ 
cuously  seen  in  the  invasion  which  it  prompted  on  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  polite  society,  than  in  its  more  serious  occupa¬ 
tions;  and  a  herd  of  uncomfortable  and  unsuitable  companions 
beset  all  the  approaches  to  good  company,  and  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  force  all  its  barriers. 

“  VVe  think  we  have  now  stated  the  true  causes  of  this 
phenomenon — but  at  all  events,  the  fact  webelieve  to  be  incon¬ 
trovertible,  that  within  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  an 
incredible  increaseof  forwardness  and  solid  impudenceaniong 
the  half-bred  and  half-educated  classes  of  this  country — and 
that  there  was  consequently  some  apology  for  the  assumption 
of  more  distant  and  forbidding  manners  towards  strangers  on 
the  part  of  thoise  who  were  already  satisfied  with  the  extent 
of  their  society.  It  was  evidently  easier  a.iid  more  prudent 
to  reject  the  overtures  of  unkuown  acquaintances,  than  to 
shake  them  offafterthey  had  been  once  allowed  to  tasten  them¬ 
selves — to  repress  in  snort  the  first  attempts  at  tamiljarity, 
and  repel,  by  a  chilling  and  somewhat  disdainful  air  the 
advances  of  all  of  whom  it  might  any  way  be  suspected  that 
they  might  turn  out  discreditable  or  unfit  associates. 

“  This  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  history  of  that  awful 
tone  of  gloomy  indifference  and  stupid  arrogance  which  has 
unfortunately  become  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  .English 
manners  ....  We  should  not  quarrel  much  with  a  man 
of  family  and  breeding  being  a  little  distant  and  cold  the 
many  affable  people  he  may  meet  with,  either  in  his  travels 
or  in  places  of  public  resort  at  home.  But  the  provoking  thing 
is  to  see  the  same  frigid  and  unsociable  ma^ 
private  society,  and  towards  persons  ot  th  g  .  . 

if  they  happeu  not  to  belong  to  the  samese  ,  .  „ 

with  the  same  pursuits  with  these  fastidious  morals 

In  a  work  published  in  1770,  entitled  “A  „  ,°(|v\he  re 

racters  of  the  principal  Nations  in  Euimp  ,  y  an(j  -a 

suit  of  much  personal  observation  in  dirteic  of  these 

which  wc  still  recognise  the  leading . feu  .  ciiaracteri»tic 
nations,  the  author  makes  it  the  disting  s '  f  ajj  tjje 

of  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  Inferiors 
European  Arjstrocacy,  were  affable  to  their  ufenors. 

“A  forgetfulness  of  their  diga'ty  01.®  ^mne  too  sociably 
objected  to  our  Nobility  and  Gentry,  l  and  condescend^ 

„iih  -^inferior., .H.JW  their 

mg  to  resent  affronts  trom  the  meane.  H  ( 

even  to  ot.rtbe  K.U  of  combat  «•££“,  »„fcle  of 

have  made  the  popularity  of  their 


censure,  seem  to  forget  the  natuie  ot  our  Government,  which 
has  not  set  mankind  at  that  distance  from  each  other  wherein 
absolute  Monarchies  or  Aristocracies  have  placed  them 
abroad.  Our  great  ones  are  in  very  frequent  want  of  the  I 
lower  classes  in  the  pursuit  of  their  various  schemes  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  dare  not  treat  them  with  much  supercili¬ 
ousness,  They  who  have  tried  the  experiment  have  repented 
it.  Hence  whatever  respect  our  Grandees  have  a  right  to 
claim,  and  whatever  deference  men  of  sense  and  breeding  are 
evpr  willing  to  shew  them,  while  their  reputatiou  remains 
unsullied,  yet  they  must  not, and,  indeed,  to  do  justice  totheir 
magnanimity  and  rectitude  of  thinking,  they  expect  not  that 
servility  of  submission  which  the  tyrannical  nobles  of  so 
many  other  countries  are  so  jealous  in  exacting.*’ 

We  could  produce  a  multitude  of  authorities  to  shew  that  at 
the  period  in  question,  there  was  less  ofarrogance  and  super¬ 
ciliousness  in  the  manners  of  English  Gentry,  than  in  the 
manners  of  the  gentry  of  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
Holland  only  excepted*  All  travellers  now  agree  that  the 
picture  is  quite  reversed.  Even  in  Germany,  where,  thirty 
|  years  ago,  the  arrogance  of  the  gentry  was  quite  insufferable 
;  — where  in  a  coffee-house,  or  any  other  place,  frequented  by 
the  gentry,  a  plebeian  durst  not  even  set  his  foot,  and  where 
a  contravention  would  have  beeu  attended  with  their  deser- 
i  tion  of  it,  just  as  no  white  man  in  New  York  would  be  shaved 
by  a  barber  who  should  alsoshave  negroes,— even  in  Germany 
L  (with  the  exception  of  Hanover  and  Mecklenburg,  and  out  or 
K  two  other  small  States  in  the  North),  all  classes  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  men  mix  with  each  other  at  the  same  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  display  the  most  complete  absence  of  etiquette. 
The  same  thing  is  observable  over  nearly  all  the  Continent. 

■  A  young  Englishman  while  at  Naples  was  introduced 
at  an  assembly  of  one  of  the  first  ladies  by  a  Neapolitan  gen¬ 
tleman.  While  he  was  there  his-snuff  box  was  stolen  from  him. 
The  next  day,  being  at  another  house,  lie  saw  a  person  taking 
snuff  out  of  his  box.  He  ran  to  his  friend — “  There,”  said  !ie, 
“  that  man  in  blue,  with  gold  embroidery,  is  taking  snuff  out 
of  tiie  box  stolen  from  me  yesterday.  Do  yon  know  him  ?  Is 
lie  not  a  sharper?”  ‘  Take  care,’  said  the  other,  ‘  that  man  is 
1  of  the  first  quality.’  “  I  do  not  care  for  his  quality,”  said  the 
Englishman,  “  I  must  have  my  snuff-box  again  ;  I’ll  go  and  a*k 
him  for  it.” — ‘  Pray.*  said  his  friend,  ‘  he  quiet,  and  leave  it  to 
me  to  get  back  your  box.’  Upon  this  assurance  the  English¬ 
man  went  away,  alter  inviting  his  friend  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day.  He  accordingly  came,  and  as  lie  entered,  ‘  There,’ 
said  he,  ‘  I  have  brought  you  your  snuff-box.’  “  Well,  how 
did  you  obtain  it?  ‘Why,’  said  the  Neapolitan  nobleman, 

‘  I  did  not  wish  to  make  any  noise  about  it,  therefore  I  picked 
his  pocket  of  it.’ — Duten's  Memoirs. 

Our  title  of  General  wan  once  very  strangely  mistaken, 
and  by  no  less  a  peisonage  than  l lie  celebrated  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  Frederic  II.  1 1  happened!  Inis: — “A  great  intimacy  and 
friendship,  private  as  well  as  political,  subsisted  between  the 
late  Lord  Ash — n  (Mr.  I)-*)  and  Colonel  Ba>r6.  They 
travelled  to  the  continent  togetliei,  and  chanced  loairive  ai 
Berlin  or  Potsdam  (I  forget  which,)  exactly  at  tiie  time  of  a 
grand  review.  Being  particulailv  desirous  ot  seeing  it,  they 
found  means  to  be  presented  in  the  King  on  the  very  gionml, 
as  two  Englishmen  of  distinction,  and  Membeisof  the  Biitish 

Parliament,  Colonel  Bane  as  Colonel  Ban-4,  and  1) - g  as 

tiie  King’s  Solicitor  General.  Fiedciic  knew  enough  of  Colo¬ 
nels  and  Generals  to  he  caught  by  i lie  sound  of  such  lilies, 
never  dreaming  that  in  lids  particular  instance  they  were  not 
equally  military.  War-horses  richly  caparisoned,  were  im¬ 
mediately  offered  to  the  Engli-h  Colonel  and  Qencial,  and  of 
necessity  accepted.  The  Colonel  rode  like  a  colonel,  but  l lie 
General  no  heller  than  any  other  Solicitor-General,  and  very 
unlike  what  the  Prussian  troops  and  Fiedciic  hi  useil  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  in  tiie  field.  The  horse  besides  on  which 
he  rode,  being  under  the  same  mistake  as  his  royal  master, 
was  not  sparing  of  his  military  movements,  to  the  no  smalt  em¬ 
barrassment  of  his  /ouv/u'/ lider,  who  being  quite  unused  to 
such  action,  had  a  hard  difficulty  to  keep  his  seat ;  and  in 
going  through  the  various  rnameuvres,  winch  h«  had  no 
means  of  controlling,  afford-  d  considerable  amusement  to  file 
Company  at  large.’’ — Heraldic  Anomalies. 

The  following  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Judge  Dod- 
deridge  : — Having,  at  Huntingdon  Assizes  in  1619,  reproved 
the '  Sheriff  for  returning  persons  on  the  Jury  who  were  not 
of  sufficient  respectability,  at  the  next  Assizes  the  Sheriff  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  list,  at  which  the  Judge  smiled,  and  at  the 
same  time  applauded  his  ingenious  industry  ; — Mamilian  Wing’, 
of  Torland;  Henry  Prince,  of  Godmancliester ;  George  Duke , 
of  Somersliam  ;  William  Marquis,  of  Stukeley  ;  Edward  Earl, 
of  Hartford  ;  Robert  Lord,  of  Worsley  ;  Richard  Baron,  of 
Bythorpe  ;  Edmund  Knight,  of  St.  Neots;  Peter  Esquire,  of 
Easton;  George  Gentleman,  pf  Spakock  ;  Robert  Yeoman,  of 
Barham ;  Stephen  Pope,  of  Weston  ;  Humphrey  Cardinal,  of 
Kimbnlton  ;  William  Bishop,  of  Bngden ;  John  Abbot,  of 
Stukeley  :  Richard  Friar ,  of  Ellington  ;  Henry  Monk,  of 
Stukeley  ;  Edw.  Priest,  ofGraffham  ;  R.  Deacon,  of  Catsworth. 

After  the  death  of  Porson,  the  finest  Greek  scholar 
of  modern  times,  his  head  was  dissected,  and  to  the  contusion 
of  all  craniologists,  but  to  the  consolation  ot  all  blockheads,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  the  thickest  skull  of  any  Professor 
in  Europe.  Professor  Gall,  on  being  called  upon  to  explain 
this  phenomenon,  and  to  reconcile  so  tenacious  a  memory  with 
so  thick  a  receptacle  for  it,  is  said  to  have  replied, — “  How 
the  ideas  got  into  such  a  skull,  is  their  business,  not  mine:  I 
have  nothing  to  do  witli  that :  but  let  them  once  got  in,  that 

it 4s  all  I  want :  ouceiii,  I  will  defy  them  ever  to  get  out  again.” 

So  close  in  our  minds  is  the  connection  between  form 
and  figure,  and  the  moral  qualities,  that  we  almost  as  uni¬ 
formly  attach  good  humour  and  indolence,  if  not  stupidity,  to 
crtipnlency — as  we  do  restlessness,  and  perhaps  malevolence, 
to  mougr diess.  This  made  Hume,  the  historian,  humorously 
observe  in  one  of  Ids  letters,  that  instead  of  the  old  divisions  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  and  so  forth,  the  best  division  would  be  hat  of 
nature — into  fat  and  lean.  The  lean  men  are  everywhere 
from  their  restlessness  t he  rulers,  and  the  tat  the  ruled.  One 
consolation  the  fat  men  had,  that  it  too  much  oppressed,  they 
would  become  lean  themselves,  and  mlers  in  their  turn. 


THE  GOLDEN  PALACE. 

Sung  at  Midnight  in  the  Greek  Churches  the  Week  before  Easter. 
The  Golden  Palace  of  my  God 
Toiv’ring  above  the  clouds  I  see : 

Beyond  the  cherubs1  bright  abode. 

Higher  than  angels’  thoughts  can  be: 

How  can  I  in  those  courts  appear 
Without  a  wedding  garment  on  ? 

Conductrne,  thou  Life-Giver  there, 

Conduct  me  to  Thy  glorious  throne! 

And  clothe  me  with  Thy  robes  of  light, 

And  lead  me  through  sin’s  darksome  night, 

My  Saviour  and  my  God  ! 

MIDNIGHT  HYMN 

Of  the  Russian  Churches,  sung  at  Easter. 

Why,  thou  never-sitting  Light, 

Is  thy  brightness  veil’d  from  me  ? 

Why  does  this  unusual  night 
Cloud  thy  blest  benignity  ? 

I  am  lost  without  Thy  ray. 

Guide  my  wand’ring  footsteps,  Lord  ! 

Light  my  dark  and  erring  way 
"  To  the  noontide  of  Thy  Word! 

GO  WHERE  GLORY  WAITS  THEE. 

A  SOXG,  BY  T.  MOORE,  ESQ. 

Go  where  glory  waits  thee, 

•  But,  while  fame  elates  thee, 

Oh  1  still  remember  me. 

When  the  praise  thou  meetest 
To  thine  ear  is  sweetest, 

Oh  !'  then  remember  me. 

Other  arms  may  press  thee, 

Dearer  friends  caress  thee, 

All  the  ioys  that  bless  thee,  . 

Sweeter  far  may  lie  ; 

But  when  friends  are  nearest, 

And  when  joys  are  dearest, 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 

When  at  eve  thou  rovest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest, 

Oh!  then  remember  me. 

Think,  when  home  returning, 

Bright  we’ve  seen  it  burning, 

Oh  !  thus  remember  me. 

Oft  as  summer  closes, 

When  thine  eye  reposes 
On  its  lingering  roses, 

Once  so  lov’d  by  thee, 

Think  of  her  who  wove  them, 

Her  who  made  thee  love  them, 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 

When  around  thee  dying 
Autumn  leaves  are  lying, 

Oh  f  then  remember  me. 

And  at  night,  when, gazing 

On  the  gay  hearth  blazing, 

Oh  !  still  remember  me. 

Then  should  music,  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feeling, 

T®  thy  heart  appealing, 

Draw  one  tear  from  thee. 

Then  let  inent’ry  bring  thee, 

Strains  I  us’d  to  sing  thee, 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 

•  TABLE. 

[ From  the  Fables  of  Mr;. Moore,  just  published,  j 

A  Scythian  philosopher  (nephew  they  »y. ■  w 

To  that  other  great  traveller,  young  Au<ichai3is) 

Stept  into  a  temple  at  Memphis  one  day. 

To  haVe  a  short  peep  at  their  mystical  farces. 

He  saw  a  brisk  blue-bottle  Fly  on  ?n  a'tal'. 

Made  much  of,  and  worshipp  d  as someth! Ing  d: i* 
While  a  large,  handsome  Bullock, led  there  in  a  h 
Before  it  lay  stahb’d  at  the  foot  of  the  slmne. 

Surpris’d  at  such  doings,  he  whisper'd  his  teacher— 

■■  If ’tisri't  Impertinent,  may  T ask  why 
“  Should  a  Bullock,  that  useful  and  powerful  creatuie, 

“  Be  thus  offer’d  up  to  a  blue-bottle  f  ly  • 

«  No  wonder"— said  t’other--"  yon  stare  at  the  sight, 

<f  But  'vie  as  a Sy tnbol  of  Monarchy  view  11 
«  That  Fly  on  the  shrine  is  Legitimate  Right.  , 

“And  tli at  Bullock  the  People,  that  s  saenheod  to  t. 


In  Moore’s  “  Loves  of  the  Angels an  Angel 
thus  exquisitely  describes  the  Creation  of  Woman: 

You  both  remember  well  the  day 

When  unto  Eden’s  new-made  bowers. 

He,  wham  all  living  things  obey, 

Summon’d  his  chief  angelic  powers 
To  witness  the  one  wonder  yet. 

Beyond  man,  angel,  star,  or  sun. 

He  must  achieve,  ere  he  could  set 
His  seal  upon  the  world,  as  done— 

TO  see  that  last  perfection  rise, 

That  crowning  of  creation’s  birth. 

When,  ’mid  the  worship  and  surprise 
Of  circling  angels.  Woman's  eyes 
First  open’d  upon  heaven  and  earth  ; 

And  from  their  lids  a  thrill  was  sent. 

That  through  each  living  spirit  went 
Like  first  light  through  the  firmament ! 

Can  you  forget  how  gradual  stole 
The  fresh-awakened  breath  of  soul 
Throughout  her  perfect  form— which  seem’d 
To  grow  transparent,  as  there  beam’d 
That  dawn  of  Mind  within,  and  caught 
New  loveliness  from  each  new  thought? 

Slow  as  o’er  summer  seas  we  trace 
The  progress  of  the  noontide  air. 

Dimpling  its  bright  and  silent  face 
Each  minute  <nto  some  new  grace. 

And  varying  heaven’s  reflections  there— 

Or,  like  the  light  of  evening,  stealing 
O’er  some  fair  temple,  which  all  day 
Hath  slept  in  shadow,  slow  revealing 
Its  several  beauties,  ray  by  ray. 

Till  it  shines  out,  a  thing  to  bless. 

All  full  of  light  and  loveliness. 

Can  you  forget  her  blush,  when  round 
Through  Eden’s  lone,  enchanted  ground 
She  look’d — and  at  the  sea — the  skies. 

And  heard  the  rush  of  many  a  wing. 

By  God’s  command  then  vanishing. 

And  saw  the  last  few  angel  eyes, 

Still  lingering — mine  among  the  rest,— 

Reluctant  leaving  scene  so  blest? 


THE  MINSTREL.  '  '  * 
(From  the  New  Monthli/  Magnsine.) 
There  sit,  a  man  near  Sadler’s  Wells, 

Whose  Imrb-excited  peal  of  bells 
Disuse  will  never  moulder;  • 

Each  elbow,  by  a  skilful  twijt. 

Rings  one,  one  rings  from  either  wrist, 

And  one  from  either  shoulder. 

Each  foot,  bell-mounted,  aids  the  din ; 

Each  knee,  with  nodding  bell,  chimes  in 
Its  phil-harmonic  clapper. 

One  bell  sends  forth  a  louder  tone 
From  that  round  ball  which  tops  the  throat, 
By  bruisers  called  the  napper. 

Tlius,  sightless,  by  the  river  side 
He  tunes  his  lays;  like  him  wjio  cried 
“  Descend  from  heaven,  Urania,” 

Bui  hot  as  poop :  his  wiser  stave 
Is,  like  the  laureat’s,  mere  God  save 
The  King  — not  Rule  Britannia. 

Tho’  but  a  single  tune  be  knows, 

His  gains  are  far  exceeding  those 
Of  pass-supported  Homer, 

He  keeps  the  wolf  outside  the  door, 

And,  doing  that,  to  call  hint  poor 
Were,  certes,  a  misnomer. 

The  school-boy  lags  astride  the  rail, 

The  milkman  drops  his  clanking  pail, 

The  serving  maid  her  pitcher’, 

The  painter  quits  lit’  on  whiten’d  fence 
To  greet  with  tributary  pence 
This  general  bewitcher. 

See!  where  lie  nods  bis  pealing  brow, 

Now  strikes  a  fifth,  a  second  now, 

In  regular  confusion  ; 

But,  ere  he  finishes  the  strain, 

Da  capo  goes  his  pate  again. 

The  key-note  of  conclusion. 

Satire,  suspend  your  baseless  wit. 

The  tuheful  tribe  may  sometimes  hit  ‘ 

Oi>  patrons  bent  on  giving. 

Here’s  one,  at  least,  obscurely  bred, 

WIio  by  l|ie  labour  of  his  head, 

Picks  up  a  decent  living  ’ 


j-ART  of  an  epistle  addressed  to  a  young 
lady  on  her  marriage. 

BY  T.  CROSSE,  ESQ. 

Tin'  world’s  esteem  be  you  content  to  gain. 

Its  admiration  leave  the  gay  and  vain; 

To  flattery  now  no  longer  lend  your  ear, 

Rut  speak  with  caution,  and  with  caution  hear ; 

Regard  not  fops,  though  they  in  raptures  swear 
You  are  born  for  conquest,  and  divinely  fair. 

O  !  let  the  coxcombs  see  you  can  despise, 

And  find  a  fool,  though  hid  in  gay  disguise  ! 

Each  prating  puppy  then  shall  hold  his  tongue, 

Nor  even  scandal  do  your  honour  wrong. 

Your  husband’s  love  your  first  attention  claims. 

If  he  approves,  no  matter  then  who  blames. 

And  take  this  truth,  though  in  no  tiow’ry  strain. 

That  love  once  lost,  is  ne’er  renew’d  again. 

An  oath,  rav  dear  !  you  to  high  Heaven  have  made, 

Eacli  power  stood  witness  while  the  words  were  said  1 
Though  impolite,  I  must  the  truth  convey, 

Be  not  surpris  d— you  promis’d  to  obey  1 
Obedience  pure,  and  uurefin’d  by  art, 

That  takes  its  rise  from  virtue, in  the  heart; 

That  springs  from  love,  to  sordid  minds  unknown. 

And  reigns  in  tempers,  generous  as  your  own. 

O  !  may  the  man,  who  from  the  Altar  led 
Your  blooming  beauties  to  the  bridal  bed ; 

Sooth'd  by  your  friendship,  ne’er  repentthe  hour 
He  gave  liis  soul  a  victim  to  love’s  power. 

O  !  he  it  thine  by  each  endearing  art, 

To  gain  the  soft  dominion  o’er  the  heart ; 

Then,  when  the  beauties  of  thy  form  shall  fade, 

Bv  sickness  wasted,  or  bv  age  decay’d ; 

Tli  v  mind  shall  then  the  transient  charms  supply, 

And  irive  those  beauties  that  can  never  die! 


LINES. 

om  Poems,  Dramatic  $  Miscellaneous,  by  Henry  Neele. 

••  Old  man,  old  man,  thv  locks  are  grcy(l,; 

And  the  winter  wi  mis  blow  cold  ; 

Why  wander  abroad  on  thy  jveaiiv  way. 

And  leave  thy  home’s  warm  fold?’ 

•  The  winter  winds  blo\V  cold,  ’tis  true, 

And  rath  bid  to  roam ; 

But  I  mav  wander  the  wide  world  through 
Ere  1  shall  find  my  home.’ 

“  And  where  do  thy  children  loiter  so  long  ? 

Have  they  left  thee,  thus  old  and  forlorn, 

To  wander  wild  heather  and  hills  among, 

\VhUetbev  quaff  from’  the  lusty  horn  r 
■  Mv  children  have  long  since  sunk  to  rest. 

To  that  rest  which  I  would  were  niy  own  ; 

I  have  seen  the  green  turf  placed  over  each  breast, 
An<l  read  each  loved  name  on  the  stone. 

..  Then  haste  to  the  friends,  of  thy  youth,  oldunan, 
Who  loved  thee. in  days  of  yore; 

•They  will  warm. thv  old  blood  with  the  foaming  can, 

And  sorrow  shall  ehillit  no  more. 

«  To  the  friends  of  rttv  vouth  in  far  distant  paits, 

Over  moor,  over  mount.  1  have  sped;  ' 

But  the  kind  T  found  in  their  graves,  and  the  hearts 
Of  the  living  were  qqUI  as  the  dead. 

The  old  man’s  clieek,  as  he ’spake,  grew  pale ; 

On  the  iirass  tfrecn  sod  he  sanlc-. 

While  the  evening  sun  o  er  the,  western  vale 

■Set  midst  el  omls.apd  vapours  dank. 

On  the  lOi’Tow  that  sun  the  eastern  skies 
Rose  ruddy  and  warm  and  bright . 

But  never  again  did  that  old  matrr.se  _ 

I?..,, ,,,  the  Boil  which  he  press  d  that  night. 


ON  MY  HOURS 

BY  THE  LATE  UR.  WOLCOT. 

(Never  before  prim ed.) 

My  Ho  tms  arc  Children  I  revere, 
in  oomes  a  fool  and  stuns  my  ear- 

TJnhappv  Hours.  Heay  »  he  p  em  ! 
Indian  with  a  Knite  of  Death, 
Rethinks  breaks  in,  with  yelling  breath, 
Pom- souls!  to  seize  and  scalp  em. 


,  GOD.* 

O  thou  eternal  One !  whose  presence  bright 
All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  guide  • 

U  Thou  on  v*  r°UKh,f ''nt  ’s  ""-devastating  flight ; 

J  hou  only  God  ;  there  is  no  god  inside' 

Benig  above  all  beings  |  Three  in  One !  ' 

->rn  ''au  comPrehend  and  none  explore: 

p  i1  r  existe,1ce  with  Thyself  ,lone  : 

Embracing  all,— supporting,— ruling  o’er,— 
eing  whom  we  call  God — and  know  no  more! 

In  its  sublime  research,  Philosophy 
May  measure  out  the  ocean  deep — may  count 
1  he  sands  or  the  sun’s  rays— but,  God!  for  Thee 
I  "°fe  18  110  weight  nor  measure :  none  can  mount 
Up  to  thy  mysteries ;  Reason’s  brightest  spark. 
Though  kindled  by  thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 
J  o  trace  thy  counsels  infinite  and  dark ; 

And  Thought  is  lost,  ere  thought  can  soar  so  high. 
Even  like  past  moment  in  eternity. 

Thou  from  primeval  nothingness  didst  call 
r  irst  chaos,  then  existence  :  Lord!  on  Thee 
Eternity  had  its  foundation  ;  all 
Spring  forth  from  Thee — of  light,  joy  harmony. 
Sole  origin  :  all  life  all  beauty  Thine. 

Thy  word  created  all,  and  doth  create; 

■*  I "y i  splendour  tills  all  space  with  rays  divine. 

Thou  art,  and  wert,  and  shalt  be,  Glorious !  Great ! 
Light-giving,  Life-sustaining  Potentate! 


THv  chains  the  unmeasured  universe  surround ; 

Upheld  by  Thee,  by  Thee  inspired  with  breath ! 
Thou  tlie  beginning  with  the  end  hast  bound. 

And  beautifully  mingled  life  and  death ! 

As  sparks  mount  upwards  from  the  fiery  blaze. 

So  .suns  are  born,  so  worlds  spring  forth  from  Thee; 
And  as  the  spangles  in  the  sunny  rays 
Shine  round  the  silver  snow,  the  pageantry 
Of  heaven’s  bright  army  glitters  in  thy  praise. 

A  million  torches,  lighted  by  thv  hand, 

Wander  unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss : 

They  own  thy  power,  accomplish  thy  command ; 

All  gay  with  life,  all  eloquent  with  bliss. 

What  shall  we  call  them  ?  Piles  of  crystal  light— 

A  glorious  company  of  golden  streams— 

Lamps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright — 

Suns  lighting  systems  with  their  joyous  beams? 

But  Thou  to  these  art  as  the  noon  to  night ! 

Yes  1  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea. 

All  this  magnificence  in  Thee  is  lost : 

What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  to  Thee  ? 

And  what  am  /  then?  Heav’n’s  unnumber’d  host. 
Though  multiplied  by  myriads,  and  array’d 
In  all  the  glory  of  sublimest  thought. 

Is  but  an  atom  in  the  balance  weigh’d 
Against  thy  greatness !  is  a  cipher  brought 
Against  infinity !  What  am  I  then?  Nought. 


Nought !  But  the  effluence  of  thy  light  divine. 
Pervading  worlds,  hath  reach’d  my  bosom  too; 
Yes !  in  my  spirit  doth  thy  spirit  shine 
As  shines  the  sunbeam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 

Nought  1  But  I  live,  and  on  Hope’s  pinions  fly 
Eager  towards  thy  presence  :  for  in  Thee 
I  live  and  breathe,  and  dwell ;  aspiring  high 
Even  to  the  throne  of  thy  divinity. 

I  am,  O  God!  and  surely  Thou  must  be! 

Thou  art !  Directing,  guiding  all,  Thou  art ! 

Direct  my  understanding  then  to  Thee; 

Control  my  spirit,  guide  my  wandering  heart : 

Though  but  an  atom  ’midst  immensity, 

Still  I  am  something,  fashion’d  by  thy  hand ! 

I  hold  a  middle  rank  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth, 

On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand. 

Close  to  the  realms  where  arigels  have  their  birth. 
Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit-land! 


The  chain  of  being  is  complete  in  me; 

In  me  is  matter’s  last  gradation  lost, 

And  tiie  next  step  is  spirit — Deity  1 
I  can  command  the  lightning,  and  am  dust ! 

A  monarch,  and  a  slave ;  a  worm,  a  god  ! 

When  came  1  tiere,  and  how  ?  so  marvelously 
Constructed  and  conceived  ?  unknown  !  this  clod 
Lives  surely  through  some  higher  energy ; 

For  from  itself  alone  it  could  not  be ! 

Creator,  yes !  thy  wisdom  and  thy  word 
Created  me !  thou  source  of  life  and  good ! 
Thou  Spirit  Of  my  spirit,  and  my  Lord ! 

Thy  light,  thy  love,  in  their  bright  plenitude 
Fill’d  me  with  an  immortal  soul,  to  spring 
Over  the  abyss  of  death,  and  bade  it  wear 
The  garments  of  eternal  day,  and  wing 
Its  heavenly  flight  beyond  its  little  sphere. 
Even  to  its  source — to  Thee— its  Author,  there. 


O  thoughts  ineffable !  O  visions  blest ! 

Though  worthless  our  conceptions  all  of  Thee, 

Yet  shall  thy  shadowed  image  fill  our  breast. 

And  waft  its  homage  to  thy  Deity. 

God!  thus  alone  my  lowly  thoughts  can  soar; 

Thus  seek  thy  presence— Being  wise  and  good ! 

’Midst  thy  vast  works  admire,  obey,  adore ; 

And  when  the  tongue  is  eloquent  no  more. 

The  soul  shall  speak  in  tears  of  gratitude ! 

»  This  is  Vue  poem,  o  f  which  Golovnin  saps,  in  his  Narrative, 
that  it  has  been  rendered  into  Japanese,  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
anti  is  hung  up,  embroidered  with  gold,  in  the  temple  of  Jeddo. 
We  learn  from  the  Periodicals,  that  an  honour  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  has  been  done  in  China  to  the  same  poem.  It  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages,  written  on  a  piece 
Of  rich  silk,  and  suspended  in  the  Imperial  palace  at  Pekin. 
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[  From  Mr.  Crolp's  Illustrations  of  Gems .] 

DEATH. 

The  Genius  of  Death  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  Gem  as 
a  Winged  Hop  ;  his  weeping  eyes  covered  with  hrs  left  arm,  and 
trailing  a  torch  reversed  in  his  right  hand. 

What  is  Deatli  ?  Tis  to  be  free ! 

No  more  to  love,  or  hope,  or  fear— 

To  join  the  great  equality  : 

All  alike  are  humbled  there ! 

The  mighty  grave 
Wraps  lord’  and  slave ; 

Nor  pride  nor  poverty  dares  come 
Within  that  refuge-house,  the  tomb! 

Spirit  with  the  drooping  wing. 

And  the  ever- weeping  eye. 

Thou  of  ail  earth’s  kings  art  king! 

Empires  at  thv  footstool  lie! 

Beneath  thee  strew’d 
Their  multitude 

Sink,  like  waves  upon  the  shore ; 

Storms  shall  never  rouse  them  more  ’ 

Wtiat’s  the  grandeur  of  the  earth 
To  the  grandeur  round  thy  throne  ! 

Riches,  glory,  beauty,  birth, 

To  thy  kingdom  all  have  gone. 

Before  thee  stand 

The  wondrous  band— 

Bards,  heroes,  sages,  side :  by  side,  ( 

Who  darken'd  nations  when  they  (lieu  . 

Earth  has  hosts  ;  but  thou .  canst  show 
q  million  for  her  one  > 

Back  from  the  tomb 

_  r  °MUT!n  ?he  tot  thunder’s  sound 
There  fix’d,  till  tne  i  d  , 

Shan  bid  thy  prisoners  be  unbound 


SISTE,  VIATOR  ! 

[The  fo/lmuing  beautiful  Stanzas ,  bp  Mr.  Bowihng,  are  taken 
from  a  tittle  volume  just  published  by  that  gentleman,  entitled 
‘ '  Matins  and  Vespers <Sr-J 

Look  around  thee — see  Decay, 

On  her  wings  of  darkness,  sweeping 
Earth’s  proud  monuments  away — 

See  the  Muse  of  history  weeping 
O’er  the  ruins  Time  hath  made — 

Strength  in  dust  and  ashes  laid, 

Virtue  in  oblivion  sleeping. 

I /ink  around  thee — Wisdom  there 
Careless  Death  confounds  witli  Folly 
In  a  common  sepulchre  : 

See  the  unrighteous  and  the  holy 
Blended  in  the  general  wreck. 

Well  those  tears  may  wet  thy  cheek — 

Tears  of  doubt  and  melancholy. 

Look  around  thee— Beauty’s  light 
Is  extinguished, — Deatli  assembles 
Youth’s  gay  morn  and  age’s  night, — 

And  the  s  ted  fast  mountain  tremble* 

At  his  glance,  like  autumn’s  leaf — 

AH,  be  cries,  is  vain,  is  brief : 

And  tiie  tyrant  ne’er  dissembles. 

Look  behind  thee — cities  hid 
In  the  night  of  treacherous  story; 

Many  a  crumbling  pyramid. 

Ma  ny  a  pile  of  senseless  ginrv. 

Temples,  into  ruin  hurl’d, 

.  (Fragments  of  an  earlier  world,) 

Broken  fanes,  and  altars  hoary. 

Look  behind  thee — men  whose  frown 
Made  whole  nations  quake  before  them— 

What  is  left  of  their  renown  ? 

Wrecks  around,  oblivion  o'er  them. 

Kings  and  conquerors,  where  nre  they? 

Ask  yon  worthless  heaps  of  clay — 

Oh  despise  not,  but  deplore  them ! 

I/iok  behind  thee — bards  sublime. 

Smiling  nymplis,  and  solemn  sages — 

Go!  inquire  their  names  of  time ; 

Bid  it  read  its  earliest  pages. 

Foolish  questioner!  If  fame 

Guard  through  years  a  cherished  name— 

Fame  itsell  decays  in  ages. 

I/iok  before  thee — all  the  glare. 

All  the  pomp,  around  thee  glowing ; 

All  that  charms  the  eye  or  ear. 

Strains  of  softest  music  flowing, 

Grace  and  beauty — alt  are  sped 
Towards  the  ruins  of  the  dead  : 

Thither  thou  and  thine  are  going. 

Look  before  thee — at  yon  vault. 

Where  Time’s  ravage  is  recorded. 

Thou  wilt  be  compelled  to  halt : 

Thou  wilt  be  no  more  regarded 
Thau  the  meekest,  meanest  slave. 

Sleeping  in  a  common  grave, 

Unrespected — un  rewarded. 

Look  before  thee — at  thy  feet 
Monarchs  sleep  iike  meaner  creatures: 

Where  the  *oices,  now  so  sweet  ? 

Where  the  fair  ones’  smiling  features?— 

Hopest  iiiou'to  escape  the  tomb  ? 

That  which  was  thy  father’s  doom 
Will  be  thing,  thy  son’s,  and  nature’s. 

Look  above  thee — there  indeed 
May  thy  thoughts  repose  delighted. 

If  thy  wounded  bosom  bleed. 

If  thy  fondest  hopes  are  blighted, 

There  a  stream  of  comfort  flows. 

There  a  sun  of  splendour  glows  : 

Wander,  then,  no  more  benighted. 

Look  above  thee — ages  roll, 

Present,  past,  and  future  blending— 

Earth  hath  nought  to  soothe  a  soul 
’Neath  affliction’s  burden  bending. 

Nothing  ’gainst  the  tempest’s  shock  ; 

Heaven  must  be  the  pilgrim’s  rock, 

And  to  Heaven  his  steps  are  tending. 

Look  above  thee — never  eye 
.Saw  such  pleasures  as  await  thee; 

Thought  ne’er  readied  such  scenes  of  joy 
As  are  there  prepared  to  meet  thee  : 

Light  undying, — seraphs’  lyres — 

Angel- welcomes — cherub-choirs 

Smiling  through  heaven’s  doors  to  greet  thee. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL, 


BV  W.  P.  TAPPED,  AN  AMERICAN  POET. 


I  saw  the  outcast — an  abandoned  boy. 

Whom  wretchedness,  debased,  might  call  its  own. 
His  look  was  wan,  and  his  sad  sunken  eye, 

Mute  pleader,  told  a  bosom-harrowing  tale; 

For  he  was  one  unknown  to  fost’ring  care, 

Which  should  have  shielded  and  protected  him 
In  ehildhood’sdangerous  hour.  No  father’s  prayer, 
III  midnight  orison,  had  ris’n  ever, 

Before  the  viewless  throne,  to  fall  again 
In  blessings  on  the  lad.  No  mother's  tear 
Haddroptin  secret  for  the  wand'rer.  He, 
Dejected,  stood  before  me,  and  methought 
Resembled  much  a  flower,  a  ruin'd  flower, 

But  lovely  once,  and  might  have  bourgeon’d  gaily, 
Had  not  adversity’s  dread  simoon  pass’d, 

And  blighted  all  its  sweets.  The  bud  of  hope 
Bloom’d  on — but  not  for  him.  The  morning  sun 
Shone  gladly  out — but  all  to  him  was  dark. 

His  soul  was  in  eclipse — the  energies 
Of  mind  lay  dormant,  with’ring  in  their  prime, 

I  look — but  he  pass'd  me — he  stole  on 
Despondingly,  irresolute  his  pace. 

As  on  forbidden  ground.  The  world  seem’d  not 
For  him — haply  its  frigid  boon  were  much 
To  yield  tiie  suff’rer  misery's  shelt’ring  grave. 

I  saw  the  outcast — but  to  fancy’s  view 
Methought  a  vision,  fair  and  bright,  appeared. 

So  chang'd,  I  mus’d — but  the  intelligence 
Darting,  in  lustre,  from  his  mild  blue  eye 
Assur'd  my  throbbing  heart  ’twas  he  indeed. 

Gone  was  the  sallow  hue,  the  sombre  cast 
Of  wretchedness,  and  in  its  stead,  the  glow 
Of  cheerfulness  shone  out.  His  parting  lip 
Disclos'd  the  smile  content  delights  to  wear, 

When  peace  within  sits  revelling.  His  step  erect. 
Told  of  a  heart  at  peace  He  walk’d  in  the  beauty 
Of  reekless  boyhood.  Wond’riug,  then,  I  ask'd 
The  cause.  He  pointed  meekly  to  a  dome 
Whose  hallow’d  portals  tell  the  passenger 
That  the  Eternal  deigns  to  call  it  his : 

Known  of  all  nations  as  the  house  of  prayer. 

Here,  said  the  youth,  while  glist’ning  drops  bedew’d 
His  beauteous  cheek — here  pity  led  my  way; 

And  he  that  knew  no  father,  soon  found  one 
Able  and  sure  to  save.  And  he,  whose  tears 
No  mother’s  hand  had  kindly  wip’d  away, 

Found  one  who  said,  “Come !  thou  forsaken,  come 
“Into  my  bosom — rest,  poor  wand’rer  here!” 

He  ceased.  My  full  heart,  as  I  went  my  way, 

Call’d  down  God's  benison  on  the  Sunday  School. 


“  'i iis'i vn 1 tfv'A sn  BioahAVincjl 

MEMORANDA. 

(FROM  THE  AUBREY  MANUSCRIPTS  AT  OXFORD.)  (y 

Coffee-Houses. — Coffee-houses  appeal'  to  •  be  oi  as 
late  ail  origin  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Aubrey,  in  a 
letter  to  Anthony  Wood,  the  Antiquary,  dated  1680,  speaks 
of  “  the  moderne  advantage  of  coffee-houses  in  this  great 
eitie  (London)  befoie  which  men  knew  not  how  to  be 
acquainted,  but  with  their  owns  relations  or  societies.’1 
And  in  his  memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Blount,  lie  adds,  “  when 
co  og  first  came  in,  he  (Sir  Henry)  was  a  great  upholder 
c  and  hath  ever  since  been  a  constant  frequenter  of 
co  *  ..-houses,  especially  Mr.  Farre’s,  at  the  Rainbowe, 
by  the  Inner  Temple  Gate,  and  lately  John  s  Coffee-house 
in  Fuller’s  Rents.”  The  first  coffee-house  in  London 
was  in  St.  Michael's  Allen,  Cornhill,  opposite  to  the 
Church,  which  was  set  up  by  one  Bowman,  (coachman  to 
Mr.  Hodges,  a  Turkey  merchant,  who  put  him  upon  it) 
in  or  about  the  year  1652.  It  was  about  tour  years  befoie 
any  other  was  set  up,  and  that  was  by  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Farre.  Jonathan  Paynter,  opposite  to  St.  Michael’s 
Chinch,  was  the  first  apprentice  to  the  trade,  viz.  to 
Bowman.  MEM.  The  Bagnio,  in  Newgate-street,  was 
built  and  first  opened  in  1679.  It  was  built  by  some 
Turkish  merchants. 

Stocking  Weaving. — “  William  Lee,  M.  M.,  I  tninke, 
says  Aubrey,  “  of  Magdalen  Flail,  Oxon),  was  the  first 
inventor  of  the  weaving  of  stockings,  by  an  engine  of  his 
contrivance.  He  was  a  Sussex  man  born,  or  els  lived 
there.  He  was  a  poor  curate,  and,  observing  how  much 
paines  his  wife  tooke  in  knitting  a  paire  of  stockings, 
he  bought  a  stocking  and  a  halfe,  and  observed  the  con-  | 
trivance  pf  the  stich,  which  he  designed  in  his  loolne, 
which  (though  some  of  the  instruments  of  the  engine  be 
altered)  keepes  the  same  to  this  day.  He  went  into  France, 
and  there  died  before  his  ioorne  was  made  there.  So  the 
art  was  not  long  since  in  no  part  of  the  world,  except 
England.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector,  made  an  Act  that  i 
it  should  be  felony  to  transport  this  engine.  This  infor¬ 
mation  I  tooke  from  a  weaver  (by  this  engine)  in  Pearpole- 
lane,  1656.  Sir  I.  Hoskyns,  Mr.  Stafford  Tyndale,  and 
I,  went  purposely  to  see  it.” 

Allum  Works. — “  Sir  Thomas  Challoner,  on  his  return 
from  his  travels  in  Germany,  riding  a  hunting  in  York¬ 
shire  (where  the  Allum  Workes  now  are)  on  a  common, 
he  tooke  notice  of  the  soyle  and  herbage,  and  tasted  the 
water,  and  found  it  to  be  like  that  where  he  had  seen  the 
Allum  Workes  in  Germaine.  Whereupon  he  gott  a  patent 
of  the  King  (Chas.  I.)  far  an  Allum  Werke  (which  was  the  ; 
first  that  ever  was  in  England),  which  was  worth  to  him 
2,000/.  per  annum,  or  better  ;  but  tempore  Car.  lmi.  some 
courtiers  did  think  the  profit  too  much  for  him,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  so  with  the  King  that  notwithstanding  the  patent 
aforesayd,  he  graunted  a  moietie,  or  more,  to  another 
(a  courtier),  which  was  the  reason  that  made  Sir  Thomas 
so  interest  himselfe  in  the  Parliament  cause,  and  in 
revenge  to  be  one  of  the  King’s  Judges.” 

ISTue  Drama. — “  Being  freed  from  imprisonment,  be¬ 
cause  playes  were  in  those  Presbyterian  time  scandalous, 
he  ”  (Sir  William  D’Avenant)  “  contrives  to  set  up  an 
opera  stylo  recitativo,  wherein  Sergeant  Maynard  and 
several!  citizens  were  engagers.  It  began  at  llutland- 
house,  in  Charterhouse-yard.  Next  at  the  Cockpitt  in 
Drury-lane,  where  were  acted  very  well,  stylo  recitativo, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  1st  and  2nd 
part.  This  first  brought  scenes  in  fashion  in  England ; 
before,  all  playes,  was  only  a  hanging.  A.  D.  1660,  was 
the  happy  restauration  of  his  Majestie  Charles  II.  Then 
was  the  Tennis-court,  in  Little  Lincolnes-Iune-nelde, 
turned  into  a  playhouse  for  the  Duke  of  Yorke’s  players, 
where  Sir  William  had  lodgings, mid  where  lie  dyed.” 

Watches — Coaches. — Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  of  Oxford, 
who  died  in  1630,  aged  about  ninety,  was  esteemed  the 
|  best  astrologer  of  his  time.  “  In  those  darkfe  times,”  says 
Aubrey,  “  astrologer,  mathematician,  and  conjurer,  were 
accounted  the  same  thinges,  and  the  vulgar  did  verily  be¬ 
lieve  hiin  to  be  a  conjurer.  He  had  a  great  many  mathe¬ 
matical  instruments  and  glasses  in  his  chamber,  which 
did  also  confirme  the  ignorant  in  their  opinion,  and  his 
servitor  (to  impose  on  freshmen  and  simple  people)  would 
tell  them  that  sometimes  he  should  meet  the  Spirits  come- 
ing  up  his  staires  like  bees.  One  time  being  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  happened  to  leave  his  watch  in  the  chamber  win- 
dowe  (watches  were  then  rarities).  The  maydes  came  in 
to  make  the  bed,  and  hearing  a  thing  in  a  case  cry  tick, 

J  tic*,  tich,  presently  concluded  that  that  was  his  devill,  and 
tooke  it  by  the  string  with  the  tongues,  and  threw-  it  out 
of  the  windowe  into  the  mote  (to  diowne  the  devill).  It 
I  so  happened  that  the  string  hung  on  a  sprig  of  an  elder, 
that  grewe  out  of  the  mote,  and  this  confirmed  them  that 
’twas  the  devill ;  so  the  good  old  gentleman  got  his  watch 
again.”  “  Old  Judge  Atkins  remembered  Dr.  Aubrey 
when  lie  was  a  boy,  he  lay  at  his  father’s  house  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire  ;  he  kept  his  coach,  which  was  rare  in  those 
dayes.  The  Judge  told  me  they  then  (vulgarly)  called  it  a 
quitch.” 

Dr.  Harvey. — “  He  lies  buried  in  a  vault  at  Hempsted, 
in  Essex,  which  his  brother,  Eliab  Flarvey,  built;  he  is 
lapt  in  lead,  and  on  his  breast  in  great  letters,  ‘  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Harvey.’  I  was  at  his  funerall,  and  helpt  to  caiary 
him  into  his  vault.” 

“  When  K.  Ch.  I.  by  reason  of  the  tumults  left  London, 
he  attended  him,  and  was  at  the  fight  of  Edge-hill  with 
him  ;  and  during  the  fight  the  Prince  and  Duke  of  York 
were  committed  to  his  care.  He  told  me  that  he  with¬ 
drew  with  them  under  a  hedge,  and  took  out  of  his  pockett 
a  booke  and  read  ;  but  he  had  not  read  very  long  before  a 
bullet  of  a  great  gun  grazed  on  the  ground  neare  him, 
which  made  him  remove  his  station  ;  he  told  me  that  Sir 
A.  Scrope  was  dangerously  wounded  there,  and  left  for  dead 

(l)  Written  in  the  rei^ii  of  King  Charles  II. 


chSd  men  stript  the 

saieing  o  is  ife.  It  was  cold,  clear  weather,  and  a 
^ught  ?  which  staunched  his  bleeding;  and  about 
midnight,  or  some  hours  after  his  hurt,  he  awaked,  and 

-  t;une  to  drawe  a  dead  body  upon  him  for  warmeth 

.  was,  as  all  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  very  cho- 
leijique  ;  and  in  his  younger  days  wore  a  dagger  (as  the  fa¬ 
shion  then  was,  nay,  I  remember  my  old  schoolmaster  Mr. 
Latimer  at  /()  wore  a  dudgeon,  with  a  knife  and  bodkin, 
as  also  my  old  grandfather  Lyte,  and  Alderman  Whitson 
of  Bristowe,  which  I  suppose  was  the  common  fashion  in 
their  young  days),  but  this  Doctor  would  be  apt  to  drawe 
out  his  dagger  upon  every  slight  occasion.  In  visiting 
his  patients,  he  rode  on  horseback,  his  man  following  on 
foot,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  which  was  very  decent,  now 
quite  discontinued.  The  Judges  rode  also  with  their  foot- 
clothes  to  Westminster  Hall,  which  ended  at  the  death  of 
Sir  Robert  Plyde,  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Anth.,  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  would  have  revived  it,  but  several  of  the 
Judges  being  old  and  ill-horsemen,  would  not  agree  to  it.” 

Vicar  of  Bray. — Of  this  often-mentioned  character, 
(author  of  the  well-known  song  of  The  Vicar  of  Bray), 
Mr.  Brome  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rawlins,  dated  1/35,  thus 
writes — “  I  have  had  a  long  chace  after  the  Vicar  of  Bray, 
on  whom  the  proverb.  Mr.  Hearne,  though  born  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  should  have  mentioned  him,  knew 
not  who  he  was,  but  in  his  last  letter  desired  me  if  I  found 
him  out  to  let  him  know  it.  Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies, 
and  Mr.  Ray  from  him,  takes  no  notice  of  him  in  hie  Pro~ 
verbs.  I  suppose  neither  knew  his  name.  But  I  am  in¬ 
formed  it  is  Simon  Aleyn,  or  Allen,  who  was  Vicar  of 
Bray  about  1540,  and  died  1588,  so  was  Vicar  of  Bray 
near  50  years.  You  now  partake  of  the  sport  that  has 
cost  me  some  pains  to  take.  And  if  the  pursuit  after  such 
game  seems  mean,  one  Mr.  Vernon  followed  a  butterfly 
nine  miles  befoi  e  he  could  catch  him.  But  this  apology 
will  take  this  turn ;  I  excuse  my  folly  by  a  greater  folly 
in  another.” 


Sir  Kenelm  Dioby. — “  After  the  Restoration,  he  lived 


in  the  last  fair  house  westward,  in 
Covent-garden,  where  my  Lord 
since.  He  had  a  laboratory  there, 
this  house.  Before  the  Civil  Wars 


the  North  portico  of 
Denzie  Holies  lived 
I  think  he  died  in 
he  lived  in  one  of 


the  faire  houses  in  Holborne,  between  King-street  and 
Southampton-street,  which  were  built  by  him  about  1633. 
After  his  wife’s  death,  to  avoyd  envy  and  scandall,  he 


retired  into  Gresham  College,  at  London,  where  he  di¬ 


verted  himselfe  with  his'  chemistry,  and  the  professors’ 
good  conversation.  He  wore  there  a  long  mourning 
cloake,  a  high  cornerred  hatt,  his  beard  unshorne,  look’t 
like  a  hermitt,  as  signes  of  sorrow  for  her  loss,  to  whose 
m  mory  he  erected  a  sumptuose  monument,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  conflagration.” 

Mu. ss  Fi.ef.twood  (Recorder  of  London). — “  When 
King  James  came  into  England,  he  made  his  harangue  to 
the  City  of  London,  wherein  was  this  passage: — ‘  When 
I  consider  your  wealth  I  admire  your  wisdom,  and  when  I 
consider  your  wisdom  I  admire  your  wealth.’  It  was  a 
tv, o-handed  rhetorication;  but  the  citizens  tooke  it  in  the 
best  sense.  He  was  a  very  severe  hanger  of  highwaymen, 
so  that  the  fraternity  were  resolved  to  make  an  example 
of  his  worship,  which  they  executed  in  this  manner  : — 
They  lay  in  wayte  for  him  not  far  from  Tyburne,  as  he 
was  to  come  from  his  house  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  had  a 
halter  in  readinesse,  brought  him  under  the  gallowes, 
fastened  the  rope  about  his  neck,  his  hands  tycd  behind 
him  (and  servants  bound),  and  then  left  him  to  the  mercy 
of  his  horse,  which  he  called  Ball.  So  he  crycd,  “  Ho, 
Ball!  IIo,  Ball!  and  it  pleased  Goo  that  his  horse  stood 
still  till  somebody  came  along,  which  was  halfe  an  hour 
or  more  He  ordered  that  this  horse  should  be  kept  as 
long  as  he  would  live,  which  was  so.” 

Dr.  Jaquinto  was  physician  to  King  James  I.,  and 
adopted  the  following  singular  method  to  discover  a  cure 
for  a  consumption. — “  He  went  into  the  marshes  of  Essex 
where  they  put  their  sheep  to  cure  them  of  the  rot,  where 
lie  lived  sometime,  purposely  to  observe  what  plants  the 
sheep  did  eat ;  of  which  herbs  he  made  his  medicine  for 
tiie  consumption,  which  Mr.  E.  W.  has.” 

Andrew  Marvel. — “  This  well-known  patriot,  (whose 
native  towne  of  Hull  loved  him  so  well,  that  they  elected 
him  their  Representative  in  Parliament,  and  gave  him 


an 


honourable  pension  to  maintaine  him),  was  of  a  middling 
stature,  pretty  strong  sett,  roundish  faced,  cherry-cheek’” 
'hazell  eie,  browne  haire.” — “  He  lies  under  -  •  ’ 


He  lies  under 


the  pewes  in 

in  ye  south-side  of  St.  Giles’  church  in  ye  Fields,  under 
the  window  wherein  is  painted  on  glass  a  red  lyon.  (It 
was  given  by  the  Inne-holder  of  the  Red  Lyon  Inn  hi 

Holborne),  and  is  the - window  from  the  east. _ -This 

account  I  had  from  the  sexton  that  made  his  grave.” 

Sir  Thomas  Morf,. — “  After  he  was  beheaded 


his 


trunke  was  interred  in  Chelsey  church  :  his  head  was  fixed 
upon  London  Bridge.  There  goes  this  story  in  the  family 
viz. — that  one  day,  as  one  of  his  daughters  was  passing  ,,  ’ 
der  the  bridge,  looking  on  her  father’s  head,  said  The* 
‘  That  head  has  layne  many  a  time  in  mylappe,  would  t  ’ 
God  it  would  fall  into  my  lappe  as  1  pass  under  ■’  she  *1 
her  wish,  and  it  did  fall  into  her  lappe,  and  is'  now  ^ 
served  in  a  vault  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canm.-i  ^ie" 
The  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas,  is  Mr.  More,  of  'c heist-”' J ' 
in  Hertfordshire;  where,  amonge  a  great  many  tl inJ'f 
value  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  was  his  chan  whip)  tL 
kept  for  a  relique.  ^  Methinks  ’tis  strange  that  all  this*  ,.le-r 


he  is  not  canonized,  for  he  merited  highly  0f  the  Hu  ‘1° 
The  Pretender. — The  following  account  is  tra„  . U?, • 
from  one  of  Dr.  Rawlinson’s  VISS.  in  the  Bodleian  ■  C1<f  P 
Alsop  has  been  with  one  of  Corpus,  who  came  frA  1 
Wallis,  where  had  been  some  talk  of  the  F  Ke>s  J 

told  this 


“A. 

Dr. 


ing  the  P.  of  W.  James  the  Illtf.,  and  the  Dr  °iCJaA13?' 
D-putleman  how  many  original  letters  h* 


IP  )i •> a 


the  QUeett  S  own  hand,  the  bneWayer’,  wife/^nd^h/Ts 
concerned  in  the  matter,  and  a  long  letter  also  in  cypher 
which  cos  him  some  pains  ;  all  which  made  it  out  clear  to 
him  at^  he  thought ’twou’d  to  any  body,  that  ’turns  all 
cheat  and  imposture.  It  chanc’d  at  this  time,  that  Sir 
Godfrey  Ivnel  er  coming  down  to  draw  the  Dr.’s  picture, 
was  present ;  Wat  de  devil  (says  he),  de  Prince  Wales  te 
son  of  a  brick  bat  woman  !  be  G— t  it  is  a  ly  I  am  not 
of  his  party,  nor  shall  not  be  for  him,  I  am  satisfiet  wit 
wat  ye  Parliament  has  done,  but  I  must  tell  you  wat  I  am 
sure  of,  and  m  wat  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  His  fader  and 

model- have  set  to  me  about  36  times  a’pieoe,  and  I  know 

every  bit  and  linejin  their  faces.  Be  Got  I  could  paint  Iv 
James  just  now  by  memory.  Isay  the  child  is  so  like 
both,  yet  there  is  not  a  feature  in  his  face  but  wat,  belongs 
either  to  fader  or  modcr  ;  this  1  am  sure  of,  and  be  Got  I 
cannot  bo  mistaken.  Nay,  the  nails  of  bis  fingers  are  his 
model  s,  ye  Queen  j  at  was.  Dr.,  you  may  be  out  in  your 
letters,  but  be  Got  I  cannot  be  out  in  my  lines”  g 
Hearne  corroborates  this  account  in  his  Diary,  vol.  v 
p.  137 ' “  When  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  (as  Dr.  Hudson  in¬ 
forms  me)  came  to  Oxon,  by  Mr.  Pepys’  order  t /draw 
Dr.  Wallis’s  picture,  he,  at  dinner  with  Dr..  Vallis,  was 
pleased  to  say,  upon  the  Doctor’s  questioning  the  Win 
macy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  he  did  not  in  the  kast 
doubt  but  he  was  the  son  of  King  James  and  Queen  Mary 
and,  to  evince  this,  he  added,  that,  upon  the  sight  of  the 
picture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sent  from  Paris  into  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  fully  satisfied  of  what  others  seemed  so  much 
to  doubt  of ;  for,  as  he  faither  said,  he  had  manifest  lines 
and  features  of  both  their  faces,  which  he  knew  very  well 
having  drawn  them  both  several  times.”  J  * 


The  following  is  a  copy,  verbatim  et  literatim ,  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  notice,  which  was  posted  in  the  New  Shambles,  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  : — “  John  Thexton  at  the  Eagel  and 
Child  In  Stavely  Respectfulley  Informs  his  friends  and 
the  Publeck  that  on  Wisintide  Tusday  he  will  give  A  Shott 
Belt  to  Shoot  for  A  pair  of  Gloves  to  Leap  for  A  Belt  to 
Wosel  for  by  Boys  under  sixteen  years  of  Age — and  A  Belt 
to  be  Woseled  for  by  Men— A  pound  of  Tobacco  to  Bowl 
for.” — Kendal  Chronicle. 


Such  towns,  cities,  or  villages,  whose  terminations  are 
Chester,  caster,  or  cester,  show  that  the  Romans,  in  then- 
stay  among  us,  made  fortifications  about  the  places  where 
they  are  now  situated.  In  the  Latin  tongue,  castra  is 
the  name  for  these  fortifications.  Such  are  Castor , 
Chester,  Doncaster,  Leicester.  Don  signifies  a  mountain,, 
and  ley  or  lei  ground  widely  overgrown,  in  our  antient 
tongue.  IVye,  wick,  or  wick,  means  a  place  of  refuge,  and 
is  the  termination  of  Warwick,  Sandwich,  Greenwich,  and 
Woolwich.  Thorp,  before  the  word  village  was  borrowed 
from  the  French,  was  used  in  its  stead,  and  is  found  at  the 
end  of  many  town’s  names.  Bury,  Burgh,  or  Berry,  sig¬ 
nifies  metaphorically  a  town  having  a  wall  about  it  ;  some¬ 
times  a  high  or  chief  place.  IVold  means  a  plain  open 
country  ;  combe  a  valley  between  two  hills  ;  knock,  a  hill ; 
hurst,  signifies  a  woody  place  ;  magh,  a  field  ;  innes,  an 
island  ;  worth,  a  place  situated  between  two  rivers  ;  and 
ing,  a  track  of  meadows.  Minster  is  a  contraction  of  mo¬ 
nastery.  All  these  words  are  found  in  many  of  our  places, 

!  either  at  their  beginning  or  end. 


General  - — ,  when  past  80  years  of  age,  married  a  very 
amiable  young  lady  of  18.,  tic  was  an  acquaintance  ot 
Kant,  the  philosopher,  whom  he  informed  of  his  having 
married,  adding,  “  I  do  not  think  l  have  to  hopcy  for  any 
posterity.”  “  Certainly  not,”  replied  Kant,  “  but  to  feat  . 


A  man  who  wished  to  pass  one  of  the  harriers  of  Paris,  in 
1703,  was  required  to  give  his  name,  8oc.  to  the  persons  on 
duty.  ‘I  am  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  St.  Cyr.’  ‘Citizen, 
there  are  no  Monsieurs  now.’  4  Very  well,  then  le  Marquis 
St.  Cyr.’  '  You  ought  to  know,  citizen,  that  there  are  neither 
nobles,  titles,  nor  rnarquisats.'  4  In  that  case,  de  St.  Cyr,’ it 
you  please.’  4  De  is  not  tisbd  how.’  ‘Then  say  simply,  St. 
Cyr.’  1  Ah !  but  all  saints,  you  know,  have  been  abolished.’ 
‘  Well,  if  it  must  he  so,  Write  Cyr.'  ‘No,  citizen,  there  are  no 
longer  any  Sires,'  (the.  pronunciation  is  the  same,)  Ihus, 
piece  by  piece,  the  unfortunate  Marquis  was  stripped  by  the 
Revolution,  until  he  found  himself  at  the  barrier  ot  Paris 
without  a  name  ! 


Amongst  the  various  novelties  of  the  day  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  Morning  Paper,  of  a  Matrimonial  Agent,  who 
engages  to  carry  on  confidentially  all  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  and  to  ascertain  the  sincerity  and  real  circumstances 
of  each  party  before  meeting. 


The  opposition  among  the  Steam  Packets,  although  not 
very  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  is  likely  to  operate  greatly 
to  tlrn  advantage  of  the  public.  In  the  notices  of  two  esta- 
blishments  of  this  description,  a  lew  days  ago,  wo  observed  a 
curious  contest  as  to  who  should  accommodate  the  public  on 
the  cheapest  terms  ;  at  length,  one  ot  them,  thinking  he 
would  give  his  rival  the  coup-de-gr ace  announced  in  large 
letters-  "  Fare  to - ,  ^  0s*  0d  - 


iprrprQ— .  ••  r  (li  t  -  y  ^ v  .  .  ■» 

But  the  adverse  party,  that  he  might  not  he  outdone, 

M.  (and  Me  of  Porter 
to  each  Passenger !  I  ■  ') 


Reading  derives  its  name  from  the  British  word.  Reden, 
which  signifies  fern  ;  of  which  great  abunt  ance  oimei  y 


grew  in  that  place  and  its  vicinity.  .  - 

8 .  ■  called  from  a  bead  kept  there  of  one  of 


Maidenhead  is  so  uancu  nu>»*  “  —  ■  .  ,  c,  ,r  ,  try 

the  eleven  thousand  virgins  who  accompanies  • 

Germany,  where  they  all  suffered  martyrdom. 


3  !■'  The  following  narrative  ot  the  capture  of  a  fortress  ce- 
I  lebrated  in  English  history,  is  taken  from  an  old  French 
work,  giving  an  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Protestants 
in  France : — 

“  In  the  year  1593,  the  fort  of  Fecamp,  in  Normandy, 
was  taken  by  Marshal  de  Biron.  Bois  Rose,  an  able  and 
intrepid  officer,  perceiving  the  depression  felt  by  the 
Calvinists  at  this  loss,  conceived  the  design  of  restoring 
the  place  to  his  party.  This  act  of  bravery  deserves  a 
particular  detail.  The  side  of  the  fort  which  looks  to¬ 
wards  the  sea,  -  is  a  rock  in  the  form  of  a  precipice,  six 
hundred  feet  high.  The  sea  continually  washes  its  base 
to  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet  with  the  exception  of 
four  or  five  days  in  the  year,  when  it  is  left  dry  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  hours.  Bois  Rose,  who  had  no  other 
way  of  surprising  a  garrison,  cautiously  attentive  to  a 
newly  captured  place,- did  not  doubt  if  he  could  get  at  it  by 
!  this  side,  that  he  should  succeed  in  his  design  ;  it  only 
remained  to  render  it  practicable.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  gained  two  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  One  of  these 
during  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  was  on  the  watch,  at  the  top  of 
!  the  rock,  where  he  waited  for  the  concerted  signal.  Bois 
|  Rose  having  selected  a  very  dark  night,  lands  with  fifty 
picked  men,  and  two  chaloups  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 
He  had  provided  himself  with  a  thick  cable  equal  in 
length  to  the  height  of  the  rock,  and  had  made  in  it,  at 
short  intervals,  knots,  through  which  sticks  were  passed 
to  support  the  hands  and  feet.  One  of  the  soldiers  (who 
was  on  duty  as  sentinel)  no  sooner  received  the  signal 
than  he  lowered  down  a  small  rope  to  which  those  below 
attached  the  cable,  which  was  thus  pulled  to  the  top,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  other  soldier,  fastened  to  the  middle  of 
j  the  embrasure  with  a  strong  bar  passed  through  an  {iron 
ring  made  for  this  purpose.  Bois  Rose  sends  foremost 
as  leaders,  two  serjeants,  of  whose  resolution  he  is  assured, 
and  orders  the  fifty  soldiers  to  attach  themselves  to 
this  ladder,  their  arms  fastened  round  their  bodies,  and  to 
follow  close  in  file,  placing  himself  the  last  of  the  whole 
to  cut  oft’  all  hope  of  retreat  from  any  who  might  be 
tempted  to  desert.  Thus  do  these  fifty  men  and  their 
commander  remain  suspended  between  Heaven  and  the 
waters  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  depending  on  so  perilous 
an  engine  ;  and  whom  the  slightest  want  of  precaution — 
the  treachery  of  a  mercenary  soldier,  or  the  least  fear 
may  precipitate  into  the  abyss  of  the  ocean, or  crush  on  the 
rocks.  If  to  these  Causes  of  terror  arc  added  the  noise  of 
the  waves  below  the  vast  height  of  the  rocks,  the  lassitude 
and  exhaustion  arising  from  their  exertions/  there  was 
enough  to  shake  the  stoutest  heart  amongst  them.  It  be¬ 
gan,  in  fact,  to  have  this  effect  upon  the  leader  of  the 
party.  This  serjeant  told  those  who  were  following  him, 
that  he  could  ascend  no  higher,  and  that  his  heart  failed 
him.  Bois  Rose,  to  whom  the  speech  was  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  who  had  began  to  suspect  the  fact 
from  their  not  continuing  to  advance — without  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  resolved  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted — he 
passed  over  the  bodies  of  all  the  fifty  men  who  preceded 
him,  exhorting  them  to  keep  firm,  and  arriving  at  the  first 
man,  endeavours  to  revive  his  courage.  Perceiving  that 
he  could  not  succeed  by  persuasion,  he  compelled  him — 
his  dagger  to  Ills  loins — to  ascend.  At  length,  with  toil 
and  labour  more  easily  imagined  than  described,  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  rock  before  the  point  of  day,  and 
were  led  by  the  two  soldiers  into  the  castle,  where  they 
began  to  massacre  without  mercy,  the  sentinels  and  sol¬ 
diers  on  guard.  Sleep  placed  the  rest  of  the  garrison  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who  put  to  death,  indiscriminate¬ 
ly,  all  who  made  the  least  resistance,  and  finally  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fort. 

A  negro  servant  in  the  West  Indies,  having  carried  a  letter 
from  his  master  to  a  neighbouring  planter,  fell  asleep  on  the 
floor,  while  the  latter  was  preparing  an  answer.  When  it 
was  finished,  he  desired  that  the  negro  might  he  awakened ; 
but  this  was  no  easy  matter.  The  negro,  who  attempted  to 
ronse  him,  exclaimed  “you  no  hear,  Mass  i  call  you?” 
“  Sleep,”  replied  the  poor  fdlloiv,  “  Sleep  hnh  no. mass'll  /” 

An  honest  German  being  told  in  his  own  country  that 
Bonaparte  was  dead,  shook  his  head,  and  said  to  his  infor¬ 
mant — “  Bonaparte  dead  !  Mh,  you  don't  know  him ! 

|  A  Clergyman,  on  leaving  church, « was  complimented  by 
i  one  of  his  friends  on  the  discourse  he  had  been  delivering. 
‘South  himself,’  exclaimed  the  delighted  auditor,  ‘  never 
preached  a  better.’  ‘  You  are  right,’  replied  the  honest 
divine,—4  it  was  the  very  best  he  ever  did  preach  !’ 

A  Magistrate  for  Middlesex,  well  known  on  the  Stock 
Exchange ,  lately  bargaining  for  a  pony,  offered  to  him  at 
the  price  of  12/.,  proposed  to  buy  him  by  weight  at  eighteen 
i  pence  per  pound.  The  animal  being  placed  on  the  machine, 
his  Worship  was  electrijied  at  seeing  the  index  point  to 
somewhat  more  than  600  pounds,  for  which  the  seller 
claimed,  and  duly  received,  a  draught  for  45/. ! — Balance 
against  Judgment  in  live  weights,  33/. 

A  notorious  miser,  having  heard  a  very  eloquent  charity 
sermon— “  This  sermon,”  said  he,  “  so  strongly  proves  the 
necessity  of  alms,  1  have  almost  a  mind  to  beg  1” 

The  following  singular  notice  or  hand-hill,  appeared 
lately  on  a  smith’s  shop  door  at  Tiverton,  Devon  : — 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  19tb  Feb.  1823 
stolen  or  Borrowed  from  out  of  my  Stack  lard 
A  saw  and  a  hnramir  By  som  sorre  Black  gard 
whoivir  bas  got  thim  and  will  them  restor 
I  will  faeily  for  giv  him  if  hell  do  so  no  more 
Bat  if  he  stains  them  after  this  notice 
He  deserves  a  tight  roj>  round  the  place  where  his  throat  is. 
 —  -- 


THE  PUNSTER'S  POUND. 

FOR  STRAV  WAGS  AND  WAGGERIES. 

ORIGINAL. 

Men  often  express  their  wishes  when  enraged ; — Lord  Byron 
calls  his  abusers  dogs  ;  no  doubt  he  wishes  them  and  their  censures 
curtailed. 

A  poor  corset  maker,  once  out  of  work,  and  starving,  thus  vented 
his  miserable  complaint,  “  Shame  that  I  should  be  without  bread,  : 

that  have  stayed  the  stomachs  of  thousands. 

Carpenter  was  cotemporary  with  Johnson  ; — Carpenter  was 
futned  for  his  knowledge  of  old  books,  his  detection  of  plagiarism, 

I  and  a  laconic  mode  of  disposing  of  a  wordy  argument  by  an  oid 
;  proverb,  or  what  was  teemed  in  those  days,  “  an  antique  saw."  If 
the  verbose  moralist  lectured  on  the  Christian  code  of  human  ac¬ 
tion,  “  Yes,  yes,  we  know  what  you  mean;  do  as  you  would  be 
;  done  by.” — On  avarice.  “  Yes,  grasp  all,  lose  ale” — On  unsteadi¬ 
ness  in  human  pursuits,  “  Yes,  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 
— On  the  folly  of  speculation,  “  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush." — On  friendship,  “  Daub  yourself  with  honey,  and  you. 
will  never  want  flies.” — Carpenter  said,  “  He  did  not  like  old 
gold  beat  out  into  tinsel,  and  time  lost  never  was  regained." — 
i  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  thought  thata  good  text  required  a  com¬ 
mentary,  and  the  longer  the  better.  Nay,  though  Carpenter  is  to  ' 
he  blamed  (not  for  rudeness,  for  there  was  not  li  more  rude  man  in 
)  the  insolence  of  ovei  bearing  scholarship  than  the  Doctor)  but  for  his 
matter  of  fact  restraint  upon  illustration,  yet  it  is  thought  that  if 
Johnson  could  have  crammed  the  words  of  his  whole  dictionary, 
meanings  and  all,  into  an  essay,  he  would  have  done  it,  so  fond 
was  he  of  verbosity  and  elongation,  a  very  flatting  mill  in  litera¬ 
ture.  The  unknown  Scot  is  the  only  one,  (in  that  particular,)  that 
comes  near  him  now-a-days. — The  Doctor  was  sadly  nettled  one 
evening  by  his  laconic  friend  ;  lie  tried  every  subject,  but  to  no 
purpose,  Carpenter  was  “  down  upon  him  as  a  hammer,"  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  amplify,  but  it  would  not  do,  he  “  viced"  him,  and  the 
lexicographer  could  not  move.  Carpenter  was  cool  as  ice, 
Johnson  as  warm  as  any  one  rubbed  with  it.  “  Zounds,”  says 
the  doctor  at  last,  “  give  o-ver  your  vile  saws."  “  Yes,”  returned 
Lacon,  “  so  said  the  ipg  to  the  carpenter" 

A  man  sold  himself  to  a  Surgeon,  but  outlived  him,  the  surgeon 
in  his  last  illness  forgave  him  for  what  he  termed  “  a  dead  take  in." 

A  quaint  simile  comes  svitl.in  the  province  of  Wit ;  a  fellow  much 
importuned  by  his  creditors,  cried,  “  Why,  gentlemen,  you  are  us 
hard  upon  me  as  the  lid  of  an  iron  coffin" 

The  English  are  noted  for  punning  on  people's  names,  in  allusion 
to  t heir  talent  or  profession, — Grimaldi  was  called  from  his  “grim 
faces,”  G  rim-ull-day  ;  Macready  from  his  quick  study  “  Make 
ready  Young,  from  his  youthful  uppuvauce,  “  the  young  Actor;” 
Kean,  from  his  new  readings,  “the  keen  actor;”  Sinclair,  from  his 
beautiful  voice,  “  Mr.  Sing  clear Miss  Tree,  the  lovely  vocalist, 

“  the  Mystery,"  &c.  Use.  &e.  ;  innumerable  are  the  instances  in  the 
political  world,  but  quant,  sti  ff.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  laugh¬ 
able  of  the  present  day  is  tire  pan  Upon  Mr.  Thomas  Bish,  the 
Stockbroker's  name,  he  is  now  at  tiie  head,  and  we  bless  him  “  in 
our  matin  bowl  and  our  vesper  cup,”  of  one  of  the  must  respec¬ 
table  tea  dealing  establishments  in  London.  His  friends  have  sunk 
his  Christian  name,  excepting  the  first  letter,  and  jocosely  call  him 
Mr  Tea  Bish  ;  perhaps  the  joke  was  borrowed  from  an  epigram  on 
Mr.  Twining,  the  Tea  dealer,  viz. 

“  How  curiously  names  with  professions  agree, 

For  Twining  would  be  wining  disposesxed  of  his  T. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  Tea,  the  following  story  may  suit  to  a 
T.  About  the  tune  of  the  rrbw  crown  pieces,  Messrs.  Bish  and 
Sparrow,  though  strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  for  two  of  a  tiade 
never  agree,  set  about,  highly  to  their,  credit,  Reformation  in  the 
-  price  and  quality  of  the  “  flagrant  lymph'.”  An  old  Irish  woman, 
fond  of  a  cup  of  “  good  mixed,”  thought,  what  much  more  sen¬ 
sible  people  do,  that  tiie  above  worthies  weie  no  less  than  patriots, 
but  stie  even  went  further,  on  being  asked  by  a  neighbour  the 
meaning  round  the  edge  ofthecoin  of  “  Decus  et  Tutamen,”  mid 
1  she,  “  By  the  powers  I  suppose  Decus  means  tire  King,  but  Bish 
and  Sparrow  are  the  Two  Taymen." 

A  gentleman  helping  a  friend  to  some  pie  made  of  raspberry  jam, 
inquired  if  he  would  have  some  more  fruit,  jam  satis,  replied  trie 
punster. 

A  couple  of  antiquated  Vestals  had,  a  few  days  ago,  the  inex¬ 
pressible  grief  to  witness  the  tribute  paid  alike  .by  cats  and  kings 
to  the  remorseless  mousey,  death  ;  and  when  the  torrent  of  their 
affliction  had  subsided  into  a  calm — but  still  deep  flow  of  woe, 
they  applied  to  a  young,  gentleman  for  an  appropriate  inscription 
for  the  votive  slab  which  should  denote  the  spot  where  Tabby’s 
ashes  rested.  The  ingenious  and  classical  youth  was  at  length 
enabled  to  assuage  their  giief  and  solace  their  despair  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

Requies — CAT  in  pace. —  Country  paper. 

One  day  the  Queen  (Maria  Leckzinska)  being  in  the  library  of  the 
Due  de  Luynes,  took  up  several  books  and  read  their  titles,  among 
the  rest  a  translation  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Pleasing,  falling  into  her 
;  hands,  she  replaced  the  book  with  quickness  crying,  “  Ah  fie !” 

“  What !  Madame,”  said  the  president,  “  is  it  your  Majesty  who 
thus  treats  the  Art  of  Pleasing?”— “  No,  no,  'Renault,"  replied  the 
Queen,  “  I  much  esteem  the  Aft  of  Pleasing,  but  T  detest  that  of 
seducing.” 

Lord  Mansfield  frequently  enlivened  the  tedium,  of  a  cause 
with  sallies  of  good-lnrmoure.il  wit.  A  Jew,  of  a  very  bad 
character  but  covered  with  gold  late,  was  brought  before  him 
to  justify  hailTor  60l.  The  Counsel  asked  him  tire  usual  ques¬ 
tion,  if  Ire  were  worth  sol.  after  all  his  just  debts  were  paid. _ 

“  Why  .do  you  ask  him  that  question,”  said  his  Lordship, 
A*  don’t  yurt  .seo  that  ire  would  burn  lor  twice  the  sum?” 

Pope  Alexander  VII.  one  day  asked  the  keeper  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  Library  (All, vtius)  why  he  did  not  take  orders:  “Be¬ 
cause,”  be  replied,  “  I  would  be  free  to  marry.”— “  But,  if  so  ” 
observed  the  Pope,  “why  don’t  you  marry?”  “Because,” 
replied  the  keeper,  “  I  would  be  at  liberty  to  take  orders.”  So 
1  be  died,  noil  her  a  priest  nor  a  married  man. 

Marshal  Tallard  told  Lord  Devonshire,  at  parting  from  him, 

“  that  when  lie  returned  to  France,  and  reckoned  up  the  days 
of  his  captivity,  ho  should  leave  out  those  he  spent  atChats- 
-  worth.” 

Collins,  the  poet,  was  extremely  attached  to  a  youriS  Jady  [ 
who- was  born  Hie. day  before  him,  and  who  did  not  return  his 
.passion,  lie  said,  on  that  occasion,  “  that  .he  came  into  the 
w  orld  *  day  after  the  fair.” 


MISCELL  A  NEO  US. 


Some  time  since  a  vessel  freighted  with' wine  from  Bordeaux 
landed  two  pipes,  in  the  Channel,  which  were  conveyed  L°  V 
abode  of  a  shopkeeper  at  Lydd.  A  Ciistein  House  Officer, 
had  information,  and  witnessed’  the  transfer,  called  a  few  ioiu 
afiei,  and  as  he  was  an  acquaintance  was  welcomed  with  a  a  pss 
of  ale,  and  an  invitation  to  come  in  the  evening  and  smoke  apipe- 
“  No,”  replied  the  Officer,  •“  I  ’smoked  two)  pipes  with  you  tins 
morning,  and. if  lean  find  more  in  your  cellar,  I  mean  to  smo/e 
them. also.”  Thq  officer  finally  concluded  his  visit,  to  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  his  host  after  taking  five  pipes. 

_  E n courage's rn t  to  go  To  Sea.— Mr.  Gamble,  in  bis  View  of 
Society  and  Planners  in  the  Nortii  of  Ireland,  being  undetermined 
whether,  on  account  of  the  weather,  he  should  venture  to  sail 
from  Liverpool  to  Ireland,  was  told  by  a  master  of  a  vessel  for  his 


eTicouragemenl, 


that 


he  was  a  lucky  Captain-, 


for  he  was 


once  shipwrecked,  and  everybody  on  board  perished  but  himself. 

The  notes  of  a  Redbreast  outvoiced  the  organ  and  the  choir,  at 
the  church  of  Hexham,  on  Sunday  se’nnight ;  there  was  .some-;  j 
thing  peculiarly  affecting  in  the  simple  and  natural  song  of  thanks- 
giving,  thus  mingled  with  and  heard  above  the  power  of  human 
lrarmony. 

German.  Universities.—' The  number  of  students  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Gottingen  has  increased  during  the  last  half  year ;  it" 
amounts  at  present  to  1419;  among  them  are  4  Princes  ;  viz  — 
the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  the  Prince  of  Linanges,  and  the  two 
Princes  of  Salm ;  also  17  Counts.  Notwithstanding  this  great 
number,  the  students  are  distinguished  by  exemplary  diligence; 
good  manners,  and  order.  They  may  be  classed  as  follows  ;  stu¬ 
dents  df'divinity,  270;  Law,  730  ;  Medicine,  224;  and  philoso. 
phy,  105. 

■George  the  Second,  on  his  first  visit  to  Hanover  after  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  met  with  such  weather  on  his  passage,  to  Hel-> 
voetsluys,.  that  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Chanclos,  vVho  ac¬ 
companied  him,  were  under  the  necessity  of  being  personally  re¬ 
lieved' by  Mr  Rodney.  The  King  thinking  highly  of  tiie'  obliga¬ 
tion,  asked  what  recompense, he,  should  make  him,?  Mr  Rodney 
replied,  “Sire,  I  am  no  courtier,  aiid  if  I  were,  you  have  no 
doubt  sufficient  claims  on  me  ;  the  only  favour,  therefore,’  that  I* 
have  to  ask,  is,  that  you  and  the  Dfike  of  Chandos  will  stand 
gbd-fathcr  to  my  son,  who  is  just  born.”  This  request ;  being  in¬ 
stantly  complied  with,  the  child  was  baptized  George  Brydges. 
The.  King  afterwards  took  the  boy.under  his  protection,  sent  him  to 
j- ttie  navy,  and  'ere  long,  the  god-son  of  George  the  Second  became 
the  celebrated  Admiral  Rodney. 

In  the  year  1474,  t iTe  physicians  arid  surgeons  of  Paris'reprp- 
sented  to  Louis  IX.  that  “  several  persons  of  condition 
were  afflicted  with  the  stone,  cholic  pains,  and  stitches  in  the 
side  ;  that  it  would  be  proper  to  inspect  the  parts  wlrere  these 
,  disorders  were  engendered  y  that  the  greatest  light  they  could 
receive  would  be  from  performing  an  operation  on  a  living  man, 
and  therefore  they  begged  that  a  franc  archer,  condemned  to' 
be  hanged  for  a  robbery,  who  was  frequently  afflicted  with, 
these  complaints,  should  be  delivered, up  to  them,”  Their  pe¬ 
tition  was  granted,  and  the  operation,  the  first  in  the  lithotomy 
ever  made,  was  publicly  performed  in  SLSaverin’s  church-yard. 
After  the  operators  had  examimd  and  made  their  experiment, 
the  bowels  were  replaced  in  the  body,  which  -  was  sewed  up, 
and  so  well  dreSsed,  tliatjn  a  fortnight’s  time  the  man  was 
cured  and  pardoned  his  crime. 

Cannon  were  originally  made  of  iron  bars  soldered  together, 
and  bound  round  with  strong  iron  hoops.  Some  of  these  relics 
of  the  clumsiness  of  our  ancestors  may  still  be  seen.  Ouc  is  in 
the  Tower  ol  Loudon,  two  at  Woolwich,  and  one  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal  at  Lisboa,  They  were  also  sometimes  made  with 
leather  and  plates  of  iron  and  copper.  The  oldest  piece  of 
cannon  in  existence,  is  preserved  in  the  castle  of  St  .  Jujli.ao  da 
Barra,  ten  miles  from  Lisbon.  It  is  20  feet  7, inches  in  length, 
&nd  discharges  a  Fall  of  tool  b.  weight.  It  has  neither  dolphins, 
rings,  nor  button  ;  is  of  a  straDge  metal,  and  has  an  Hisi* 
dosVan  inscription,  wbieh  says  .it  w  as  cast  in  the  year  1400. 
Descartes’  wooden  Daughter.— When  Descartes  resided  in 
j  Holland,  he  with  great  labour  and  industry,  made  a  female  au- 
i  tomaton,  which  occasioned  some  w  icked  w  its  to  report  that  he 
'  had  an  i  I  legirn  ate  daughter,  named  Fran  chine.  The  object  of 
Descartes  was  to  prove  demonstratively  that  beasts  have  no 
souls,  and  that  they  aro  but  machines  Freely  composed,  and 
move  whenever  another  body  strikes  them,  and  communi¬ 
cates  to  them  a  portion  of  iis  motion.  Having  put  this  singular 
machine  on  board  a  vessel,  the  Dutchjt'aptain,  who  sometimes 
heard  jt  move,  had  the  curiosity  to  open  the  box,  Astouished 
I  to  see  a  little  human  form  uncommonly  animated,  yet,  when 
!  touohed,  appearing  to  be  nothing  but  wood,  and  being  little 
1  verseil  in  science,  but  very  superstitious,  he  took  the.ingenious 
|  labour  of  the  philosopher  for  a  little  devil,  and  terminuted.the 
!  experiment  of  Descartes,  by  throw  ing  his  wooden  daughter  into 
the  sea,  " 

The  enthusiasm  of  ardent  and  -powerful,  minds,  appears  mad  • 
n.essto  those  that  are  dull  and  phlegmatic.  The  pleasure  it 
inspires  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  independent  remuneration 
that  men  of  genius  receive  for  their  efforts  and  exertions. 
Donatello,  the  great  Florentine  sculptor,  had  been  lohg.working 
at  his  Statue  of  Judith  ;  and  on  giving  the  lust  stroke  of  the 
chisel  to  it,  be  was  heard  to  exclaim,  “  speak,  now!  I, am  ..sure 
yen  can  i” 

,  'When  Mr,  Pit*  proposed  to  lay  a  taxon  watches,  it.  was 
proved  to  him  by  a  Committee  of  watchmakers,  that  a  piece- of 
the  value  of  SodL  bail  be,  n.  made  out  of  materials,  which  did 
not,  in  their  native  origin  ad  State,  cost  more  than  sixpence. 

Frog  MakRet.— ' The  greatest  novelty  in  Brussels  to  tourists 
is  the  Frog  Market-  The  animals  are  brought  alive  in  pails  and¬ 
ean.,.,  and  aro  sold  by  tale.  The  trog-wotnesr  arc  arranged  cut 
forms,  -like  the  oyster-women  in  the  Edinburgh  fish -marked 
and,  like  them,  they  prepare  the  article  for  the  pu .chaser  try 
the  spot :  as  the  oyster  women  dexterously  open  the  she,' ti,  with 
her  gully,  the  lrog  women  shows,  no  less  adroitness,  although 
more  barbarity,  in  the  exercise  ot  her  scissors  :  with  these  she 
'clips  oil*  tho  hind  tiie  only  piu  ts  usud  Vflayiog’  th^r?l 

aj  the  same  time  v%ilb  rapiaiU, ■  aud  s ! iok i ri them  on 

to’oodeti  skewers.  M&nj  hwnU^ji  di  the  bodies  oi  the  fVo£rv, 
thus  cruelly  mangled*  were  crawling  in  the  kennel,  or  lying  m 
heaps,  till  they  should  be  came*#  in  the  dust  cans'.  Tim 
species  thus  used  as  food  is  gtmiwl.j  Liigt  r;  and  more  arched 

fin  the  back,  than  emrcotm«un  (i';«.  ami  toe  colour  i,  ruther 

green,  while  our's  ’  lCrU(,  to’ a  ladv  r>r  i  • 

Jeremy  Tayfor'said o “  ®  f,y  V  *,°e  ! J l"  *?  a  n q  „  a  i  n  f  a  n  cc , 

who  had  been  very  e ® 'U, ,  .  J, our  bm’s  Im-*  -if  so">  “  Ma¬ 

dam,  if  you  do  not  ri.usc'i  fill  you  i  boy  s  head  with  something, 

believe ‘me,  the  devil,*-  ill- 


hour  and  pulling:  and  straining;,  till,  from  the blisters  on  his 
UmhU,  he  could  no  wnger  c.munue  (he  violent  exertion  ho  de¬ 
misted,  declaring  thill  he  perceived  verv  Mph-i,,  ,  i  ,  . 
g.l  <l,o.e  bortJ.u  m  b,  iad  »„m  ,12  fSHX*}*1 

fho  Marquis  do  Voycr  d'Argenson  kept  (Or  many  years, 
M.idiioioiselle  Jehan,  an  actress,  at  Ormeo,  inTouraine  his 
country  seat  She  died  and  as  Christian  burial  was  not  then 
fallowed  to  players,  the  Marquis  had  her  body  hum l,  and  n- 
i.uced  to  ashes,  in  a  case  o I  amgrmthc  (athettvt).  As  he  was  a 
Kreat  lover  ol  chemistry,  the  id.-a  then  occurred  to  him  ofsub- 
jeettos  the  ashes  to  the  operation  of  heat.  By  this  moans  a 
small  quantity  ol  glass  was  produced,  which  he  sent  to  his 
jeweller,  mill i  directions  to  make  two  rings,  which  wa3acro.fl- 
1 1 n (fly  done.  One  ol  those  rings  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
•lie  late  M  de  la  Bdrdc,  Chamberlain  to  Louis  XVI 
peared  of  common  green  glass. 


i 


It  ap- 


,  About  the  end  ol  the  13th  century,  spectacles  for  assisting 
the  sight  were  invented  by  Alexander  Spina,  a  monk  of  Fisa.— 


<>ne  cannot  help  pitying  the  condition  of  learned  men  before 
that  invention,  many  of  whom  must  hitve  had  their 
greatly  impaired  while  their  appetite  for 
its  vigour. 


reading  was 


sight 
yet  in 


“What!”  said  some  one  to  Mr.  it.,  «  you  have  been  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  have  never  yet  seen  Cork  ?”— • ■'  No,”  replied  lie  • 
“  hut  I  have  seen  a  great  many  drawings  of  it  !’’  * 

Swift  dining- one  bay  at  Sir  Arthur  Acheson’s,  the  hork  was 
given  round  in  very  small  glasses;  “  Come  Mr.  Dean  (said  the 
host)  I’ll  pledge  you  in  a  glass  of  hie,  h<ec,  hoc.”  “  No,  Sir 
<  replied  Swift)  I  beg  leave  to  decline  it ;  so  John  (turning  to 
the  servant)  bring  me  a  hujns  glass. 

Miss  W  ilson,  who  two  years  ago  made  so  successful  a  debut 
at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  and  subsequently  in  Ireland,  is  goii)”- 
to  Italy  to  perfect  her  taste  in  that  celebrated  land  of  song. 


In  a  work  of  Mr.  Bentham’s,  on  the.  Judical  Establishment— 


a  work  never  sold,  hut  of  which  at  various  times,  between  the 
year  1790  and  the  present,  copies  have  found  their  way  into  a 
variety  of  hands,  chap  ii.  tit.  ii.  p.  Ik,  l  read  these  words:  — 
“  Quashing,  the  favourite  pastime  of  English  Judges,  has  no 
license  from  me.  Nullity,  the  choicest  instrument  of  fraud  and 
chicane,  is  not  upon  my  list.  I  care  not  by  whom,  or  in  what 
way,  justice  be  done,  so  what  is  done  bo  justice.  In  my  sys¬ 
tem  is  neither  dispensing  power  nor  vicarious  punishment.  I 
gi\e  to  no  lawyer's  clerk,  to  no  hackney  writer,  a  negative 
upon  the  laws.  I  set  up  in  tin  garret,  nor  In  any  cellar,  an 
oltice  for  selling  p'ardons.  With  me  judgments  ore  alterable  or 
reversible  always  for  injustice,  never  fur  irregularity.  If  there 
be  blame,  I  punish  the  author  of  the  mismanagement,  not  the 
innocent  w her  sniffer  by  it.” 

Genuine  ORTHOsnArnv.— The  following  curious  literary 
production  was  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  Work -house 
at  Alviiigton,  in  this  county,  by  a  pauper  seeking  relief  there,  as 
bis  proposed  terms  of  going  into  the  houses— 

“  for  the  azement  of  my  timed  mind,  I  heave  set.  down  the 
prinsihle  port  of  what  I  supzist  apon  Tea  for  breakfast,  a  Tittle 
Tozt  and  butter  ;  for  supper  &  dinner*  a  Little  mutton  and 
bred.  Alfa  pinto  of  Good  bear  with  dinner,  and  alf  a  pintc 


with  supper— betwene  breakelast  and  dinner  a  boiled  egg  and  a 


little  bread— in  the  evening  lea— The  bread  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  rate,  is  from  the  bakers  fresh  and  lile.  Good 
fresh  milk  butter— the  mutton  Lane  — I  always  sleep  in  blakits. 
In  this  way  i  heave  continued  to  Licv  for  more  than -ifi mouths  ; 
without  these  trifcls  I  eonpol  do.” — Gloucester  Herald. 

Bon  Mot. — Alter  the  adjournment  of  Mr.  Owen’s  meeting 
at  Dublin,  a  number  of  gentlemen  on  the  platform  were  col¬ 
lected,,  and  complained  of  the  unfair  means  icsortcd  to  by  Mr. 
Owen’s  opponents  for  preventing  those  favourable  to  him  from 
delivering  their  opinions;  others  were  defending  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Owen’s  opponents,  and  the  conversation  was  becoming 
warm,  when  Mr.  Owen  interfered,  and  said,  his  object  in  com¬ 
ing  lo  Ireland  was  not  to  divide  but  to  unite.  Lord  Cloncurry 
instantaneously  replied,  “  Mr,  Owen,  it  is  against  the  law  to 
make  United  Irishmen.” 

,  An  Irish  Tenant.— An  English  Gentleman,  who  was  lately 
on  a  visit  in  Ir-iand,  in  the  course  ot" his  rambling,  went  into 
a  miserable  cottage,  or  rather  hovel,  in  which  he  found  a  poor 
woman  in  a  state  of  soverr  illness,  with  no  companion  but  a  pig» 
He  condoled  with  hor  on  her  suffering;,  and  thinking  that  the 
unmusical  noisesof  her  grunting  friend  must  bo  extremely  an- 
lioving  to  her  in  such  a  situation,  offered  to  remove  him. 


“  Faifi:  you’d  better  Ii  t  the  pig  alone,”  said  the  woman,  “I10 


lias  mor-  right  to  he  here  than  I  have,  for  hepat/s  (he  rent.” 
Strength  of  Gunpowder.— The  following  circumstance 


the  Hartwell  gate, 
a  mil' 


took  place  this  week.  The  toll  collector  of 

near.  Aylesbury,  having  occasion  to  discharge  a  military  gun,  j 
in  which  the  iron  ramrod  was  fast,  bv  being  connected  with  the  | 
wadding,  lireditatone  of  the  main  posts  of  the  gate,  which  i-> 
eleven  inches  square,  and  o(  old  seasoned  oak  ;  when  to  h:s 
great  surprise,  he  found  the  ramrod  had  passed  through  the 
post,  and  more  thafi  three  inclios  of  the  taper  end  projected  on 
the  other  side,  where  it  still  remains  to  tlip  astonishment  ot 
many  spectators. — IftuJts  Chronicle. 

Adventure. — On  Tuesday  morning,  ns  Mason,  one 
of  Pie  Bo^-slrfart  Patrol,  was  shaving -himself  up  stairs  in  his 
house,  in  Little  Russellstrcef,  Co  vent -garden,  he  heard  a 
noise  below,  ns  if  some  person  bad  entered  tue  house,  aud  in 
slantly  van  down  half  slutted*  w  ittiout  coat  or  waisteotu,  with 
a  razor  in  his  hand,  and  saw  a  fellow  in  the  passage  who  got  in 
bv  nicking  the  lock  of  the  street  door;  the  fellow,  on  seeing 
Mason,  ran  off,  but  was  pursued  by  the  latter  «ulh  the  razor 
in  his  hand,  and  calling  out  stop  thief  \  The  fellow  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  statb  iti  which  mason  appeared,  roared  out, 
murder  !  murder  He’s  a  madman-wants  to  murder  tnc- 
for  God’s  sake  stop  him.”— The  passers  by  thinking  thoie  was 
some  truth  in  this,  suffered  the  thief  to  escape  a  considerable 
way,  but  Mason  meeting  villi  someef  his  brot  her  Oflicees,  who 
knyw  blip,  half  shaved  as  he  was,  kept  up  the  chase  and  sue 
ocedcSia  taking  Iha^jfeatler.  ,  ■  . 

A  musician  of  som#  eminence  who  became  possessed  of  a  good 
hereditary  estate,  determined  to  keep  the  faram  hwb^ds  bjt 
not  being  quite  so  good  a  judge  of  ploughing  and  harrow  in*  as 
of  orotchel  and  quivers,  lie ,.»»  obliged  lo ».{* it b  -ewe  oOt 
lo  an  overseer.  Matters  ivent  on  pretty  well  for  «  lime,  but  at 
length  he  found  himself  a  complete  dupe,  and  saw  ve  y  p  y 
that  he  was  in  the  situation  of  the  hackney-man,  h  _ 

that  he  not  only  shared  the  fares  with  bis  driver, ! bWihich  should 
«ver  it  came  lo  an  odd  shilling,  it  was  a  toss-up  • 
havo  it.  One  day  having  been  caught  in  the  run,  |ion 

ter  in  a  double  barn,  where,  being  concealed  fr”®*  f  0’< 

he  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  con  versa  these 

bis  people,  who  were  in  theother  part  nl  tl,e  buildi  g.  y  .  . 

means  tie  completely  discovered 

.  With  i  AlV,lrvli<ci<\na  lit  it  ■  i 


h?s  situation,  aud  perfectly 
i.  trusty  servants  drew 


v  mti'/rTEs. 


v  Ports  ,yvr>  Poetry. — It  is  only  through  early  peculiarities 
1  of  thought,  that  men  become  poets.  Of  that  which  they  have 
J  all  their  Jives  been  nominating  upon,,  they  have  ideas  more- 
vivid  ilis.ii  other  people  ;  and  by  giving  Ukisc  ideas,  with  all  the 
force  of. language,  they  write  poetry.  Tin’s  is  true  of  more 
•than. poets  proife*si*d.  Okblsaac  Walt  on,  the  sole  employment 
■of  whose  Life  was  angling,  has,  without  knowing  it,  written  a 
poetical -.pastoral,  more  natural  than  S  bedstone  ar  Cunningham, 
i  more  vim  pie  than.  Gesner,  and  more,  .sincere  than  Thompson. 
Isa.y,  some  of  tiie  Looks'  of  the  old  pharmacojxeists,  especi¬ 
ally  under  Alieki. ad  cf  Cordial  Waters,  from  a  habit  of  observ 


ing,  and  minutely  describing  the  effect  of  these  ‘'distilrHP'nts’ 


even  the  nervous  system,  tue  as  poetical  here  and  thorff ns  any 
.  Iking  in  .Dr.  Armstrong.  If  we  look  over  the  extensive  cata¬ 
logue  of  English  poetry,  we  shall  Cnd  it  to  be  a  s.ct  of -oddities 
('.iversiftod.v The  poets  are  a.  set  of  harmonious  quizzes,  nod 
their  booms  are  tinctured  throughout  with  their  particular!, 
tics  til  disposition,— the  ideas  arising  from  the  pursuits  'of  life, 
nay,  irp.m^tho  very  diseases  of  the  writers.  There  is  no  selec- 
I jioR  ot  subject ;  what  they  fell  keenly  and  saw  slronglv,  they 
j  have  rn.sk!  e  poetry  of.  A  sharp  physiologist  might  trace  out  the 
{.constitution,  profession,  and  usual  residence  of  a  poet,  from 
bis  works  only.  Lord  Byron  who  has-  travelled,  lolls  about 
gondolas,.  an.aiilMlas  combolios,  gafceile  eyes,  mosques  and 
latticed  windows.  'The  head  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  who  lives 
amongst  lakes  and  mountains,  is  Illlod  with  rocks,  clouds,  leech  • 
path-rers,  pedlars,  daffodils,  and  water! i Hies.  Mr.  Crabbe, 
|  whose  clerical  functions,  havo«iadc  him  familiar  wiln  vestries’ 
workhouses,  and  the  whole  economy  of  a  country  parish,  in 
lieu  of  the  rooks  ami  rills  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  has  extracted 
•poetry  -out  of  the  stony  hearts  of  churchwardens,  and  the 
scanty  stream- cf  parish  charity,  YVc  hav e  poems  about  ships 
and  about  reJ-isicD  —  about  steam  engines  and  hydraulic  presses 
y— about  hunting,  shoqtir.g,  and  lishir.g— about  war  and  waltz- 
mg — about  astronomy  and  gastronomy — about  hoes  and  silk  - 
worms  and  syphilis,  and  spleen  arul  diseases  in  general  —about 
playing  at  wlnsi.  and  chess,  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  making 
.  sugar  whir,  and  cider,  and  liquid  blacking.  In  fact  there  is 
aeareel.y  aitv  human  pursuit  lliatjias  not  been,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  introduced  kio  poetry  panel  ll?c  obliquities  and  ex: 
cellenctes  of  the-human  mind  have  each  had  about  an  equal 
share  in  imparting  interest  lo  its  pages. 

AsTtgcm  i&g.-v-Tiie  Duma  di  Renin  gives  a-n  account  of  an  in- 
40 resting  discovary  made  on  the  nth  off.,  in  making  repairs 
near  tho>  Monastery  of  St.  Lucia.  At  a  small  depth  in  Hie 
ground,  (oc  wqr;.  man  found  a  finger  and  a  fragment  of  the  arm 
ol  a  statue,  and  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  a  few  palms,  live 
Mat ues  were  discovered.  Three  of  these  are  Fauns  in  differ- 
t'm  auittido*;  ono,  a  Silonus  ;  the  fiUh  represonts  one  ofliie 
Appiadcs.  I  he  most  perfect  of  the  Fauns  has  the  head;  the 
others,  and  the  Silcnus,  want  the  head, or  some  other  parts, 
which,  it  13, hoped,  will  yet  he  found.  The  workmanshio  is 
extremely  beautiful, and  the  lustre  of  the  surfaocstill  preserved. 
I  here  have  also  been  discovered,  a  column  of  dark  oro*  n  co¬ 
lour,  about  two  nalms  in  diameter;  another  smaller;  and  part 
of  an  ancient  vv’all.  Tho  interior  of  this  wall  was  found  lobe 
faced  with  marble.  The  pavcmrht  before  it  is  entire,  and  con- 
^jr[lc^e  i  °*  tnarhis  dT  various  colours.  At  the  distance  of  about 
eight  palms,  the  plinths  of  the  first-mentioned  oolumn,  aud  of 
two  others,  were  found.  It  appears  that,  at  this  spot,  there  had 
,f>oen  a  portico  with  statues,  which  had  been  thrown  dowjn  to¬ 
wards  the  road,  which  is  the  direction  of  the  fragments,  and 
jothe  bricks  of  tiie  rum.  By  prosecuting  the  digging,  flic  oilier 
sides  ol  the  building  will,  perhaps,  be  lound  ;  and  we  shall  then 
learn  tho  dimensions  of  the  edifice.  About  this  monastery,  and 
that  of  San  Martino,  exists  considerable  remains  of  ancient 


public  works,  xvliicli,  according  to  the  opinion  of  antiquaries, 
;  belonged  to  the  baths  of  Trajan. 


At  the  renewal  of  a  treaty  of  Alliance  between  Zurich  and 
France,  in  16M,  a  great  entertainment  was  given  to  M.  de  Cas¬ 
tillo,  Ambassador  of  the  King.  The  Lords,  Counsellors,  of 
;§5tiricli,  had  at  first  intended  lo  present  him  with  a  prodigious 
ox,  with  gilt,  horns,  but,  upon  further  consideration,  it  was 
thought  best  to  change  (he  offering  to  a  terrestiul  globe  of  silver, 
gilt,  which  divided  into  two  large  cups,  for  tno  purpose  of 
drinking. 

In  Switzerland,  it  is  deemed  unsafe  to  cut  down  the  grass  on 
very  steep  declivities,  as  it  binds  flic  snow  ro  the  ground,  and 
prevents  its  sliding  down  in  Avalanches;  an  instance  of  appa¬ 
rent  disproportion  between  cause  and  effect ,  which' recalls  to 
mind  the  Dutch  expedient  for  soeuriug  theirdykes  against  .the 
cilcrdachments  of  the  sea,  viz.  hy  covering  them  with  straw 
mats,  pinned  down  to  the  ground. 

.  .  Theodore  Zwinger’s  abode  was  ornamented  with  numerous 
inscriptions,  composed  hy  himself,  in  Hebrew,,  in  Greek,  and 
in  German,  all,  as  is  affirmed,  most  ingeniously  devised.  He 
took  a  great  deal  of  time  to  peruse  this  learned  house.  Ama¬ 
teurs  tnav  find  a  selection  of  these  inscriptions  in  the  Basilia 
Scpultu  of  Tonjola. 

IV e  are  told  by  Linnseus.  that  the  Marlin  dwells  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  houses  in  Europe,  under  the  roof;  and  that  when  it 
has  built  its  nest,  the,  Sparrow  frequently  takes  possession  of 
it.  The  Martin,  unable  to.dislodge  bis  intruding  enemy,  con¬ 
vokes  his  companions,  some  of  whom  guard  the  captive  whilst 
others  bring  ciay,  completely  close  up  the.  entrance  of  the  nest, 
nnd  then  11  y  away,  leaving  tho  Sparrow  to  be  suffoealed,  as  tho 
punishment  due  to  his  injustice  and  temerity. 

Humourous  Mistake— On  Saturday  week,  as  a  country  wo¬ 
man  with  her  market  basket  on  her  arm,  was  gazing  with  aston¬ 
ishment  at  ‘  a  bit  of  finery,’  in  a  draper’s  window,  in  York,  per¬ 
haps  coveting  and  desiring  that  which  she, could  not  purchase, 
ber  partner  in  life  came  up,  and  in  the  true  simplicity  of  a 
4  Johnny  Haw’  thought  iie  would  have  a  little  fun  by  playing  an 
I  innocent  trick  on  bis  gazing  nnd  unsuspicious  rib.  There  was 
a  handkerchief  in  the  basket,  which  ‘Johnny’  cunningly  caught 
out,  and  deposited  in  his  own  pocket,  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
ceeding  forward  on  his  way,  in  the  fill!  enjoymeutof  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  Ids  wife’s  distress  cm  tho  discovery  of  her  loss.  Uu- 
fortunately,  howover,  a  certain  gentleman  from  a  ncighbour- 
ituj  village,  observed  the  trick,  and  not  knowing  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  lie  desired  a  constable,  residing  near  the 
place,  to  secure  the  supposed  villain,  and  to  take  him  before  a 
magistrate.  The  man  of  ‘  brief  authority’  was  faithful  to  his 
j  trust,  and  poor  Johnny  Itaw  was  seized  in  the  Pavement,  and 
an  altercation  ensued,  Hie  result  of  which  we.s,  that  the  coun¬ 
tryman  was  borne  by  force  before  a  magistrate’s  judgment  seat. 
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The  unsuspecting  rib  had  now  to  appear  to  identify  the  luck- 


jess  handkerchief.— filie  did  so— It  was  her  own— the  very  one 
!  which  she  had  been  deprived  of.  Turning  to  the  imagined  vil- 
Juiti,  with  all  the  virulence  of  an  injured  woman,  she  started  — 
she.  was  ready  to  faint— and  in  the  feeble  accents  of  surprise 
and  of  fear,  she  exclaimed,  *  Ob,  Lord !  Gentlemen,  its  mail 
J  lusbvml.’  The  sword  of  justice  now  fell  prostrate,  the  affair 
svas  explained— he  bail  but  taken  his  own— the  magistrate 
|  laughed  at  the  mistake,  tiie  informing  gentleman  and  the 
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INSCRIPTION- 


The  undermentioned  was  lately  put  on  a  ftone  at 
Torkey,  to  commemorate  the  unfortunate  even 
of  the  lofs  of  a  favourite  Newfoundland  dog,  who, 
in  walking  with  his  m after,  Captain  Hood, 
lit  precipice  near  coo  fee,.  H»  name  wa 
Gro?  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  filling  a  Ip 
S2E  in  your  paper,  you  are  Pcrfe«ly  welcome 
to  this  poor  attempt  of 

A  GENERAL  ADMIRER  OF  THE  STAR. 


Stop, 

Traveller, 

Ere  you  farther  jog; 

Know, 

Here  lies  entomb’d, 

Poor  honeft  Grog! 

A  quadruped,  whole  merit  itood 
In  high  efteem,  with  Capt.  H— —  o. 

But  Death,  whofe  never-erring  dart, 

Makes  Dogs,  and  Cats,  and  Men,  to  part, 

This  friend  to  realms  of  fiknee  bore, 

And  faithful  Grog  will  bark— no  more  ! 

No  more  his  Matter’s  thip  defend, 

Nor  f rifle  the  deck  from  end  to  end. 

A*  failing  fcheme  of  obfervation. 

To  him  (in  lovejrwas  deteftation. 

Eager,  perltaps,  his  flame  to  meet, 

He  threw  himfelf  200  feet. 

Come  then,  -^  brethren  of  the  howl, 

Around  his  tomb  dull  dirges  growl ; 

But  if  dog-matical  you  grow. 

Or  of  this  dog  would  further  know, 

Reader,  apply  to  D— o — 

EPITAPH  'ON  THE  REV.  MR-  B — — # 
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AT  MORETON,  IN  HAMPSHIRE, 


If  Wife  or  virtuous,  to  this  tomb  draw  near ! 

If  Knave  or  Hypocrite,  fhrink  back  with  fear ! 

Here  lies  a  Man,  who  living  did  deteft 
Alike  the  Rogue  conceal’d  and  Rogue  eonfefsU 
If  be  but  knew  fuch  here  prefum’d  to  tread, 

Ttu  ftone  would  He  much  heavier  en  his  head. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  YGUriC  CLOTIIII.lt> 

How  still  he  lies  ! 

And  closed  those  eyes, 

That  shone  as  bright  as  day  ! 

The  cruel  measles,  . 

Like  Clothier  s  tcaslcs. 

Have  scratched  his  life  away. 

Cochineal  red 
His  lips  has  fled ; 

Which  now  are  blue  and  black: 

Dear  pretty  wretch, 
iHqw  thy  linibs  stretch, 

'  Like  Cloth  upon  the  rack. 

Repress  thy  sighs, 

The  Father  cries, 

My  dear,  and  not  repine  ; 

For  ten  to  one, 

When  God’s  work’s  done, 

He'll  come  ojf  superfine  ! 

Original  Epitaph  on  a  Village  Maiden* 
STOP  Traveller,  and  gravely  nmife  on 
The  new  rais’d  turf  of  lovely  Sufan  ; 

Death  has  been  here,  alas  !  to  pillage 
From  us  the  flower  of  all  the  village! 

Her  cheeks  were  of  the  vernal  hue, 

Milk-white  her  fkin,  her  eyes  were  blue; 

Her  curling  locks  were  brown  as  berries; 

Her  lips  were  like  carnation  cherries; 

But  vain,  alas !  are  pretty  faces, 

Adorn’d  with  all  the  loves  and  graces, 

Since  we  are  left  forlorn  to  rue 
The  early  fate  of  lovely  Sue. 

Epitaph.  Ockham  in  Surrey ,  1736. 

“  The  Lord  faw  good,  I  was  lopping  of  wood, 

And  down  fell  from  the  tree  ; 

I  met  with  a  check,  and  1  broke  my  neck, 

And  fo  death  lopped  off  me.” 

A  DRUNKARD’S  EPITAPH. 

(from  thf.  french.) 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  a  jolly  good  fellow. 

Who,  while  he  was  living,  still  loved  to  be  mellow, 
Whose  only  employ,  till  by  Death’s  arrow  slain, 
Was  to  go  to  the  cellar,  and  thence  back  again. 


Extempore  Epitaph  on  Thomas  Jones,  of  Lamport,  Carrier 
of  the  Sherborne  Mercury  and  Weekly  Entertainer ,  who  • 
was  Drowned  Feb .  4.,  *790,  in  the  River  Parret . 

INSTEAD  of  railing  fculptur’d  Hones, 

I  pay  this  tribute  to  T.  Jones  ; 

*Tis  laid  he  was  an  honeft  man. 

But  lik’d  to  fwig  the  jug  or  can  ; 

Who  can  blafne  a  faithful  fellow 
If  he  get  a  little  mellow? 

For  twenty  years,  and  fome  time  more, 

Down  Parrel’s  margin  news  he  bore  5 
Tom  to  his  tioft  was  ever  true. 

His  books  and  news  were  always  new  ; 

But  tho’he  knew  the  path*  fo  well. 

He  fleer’d  awry,  and  in  he  fell  ; 

Sad  nezvs  to  tell  Tom’s  matters  round. 

That  he  in  Parret  ftream  is  drown’d  l 
Whatever  is— we’ll  think  it  beft. 

And  Tom  we  hope  is  now  at  reft. 

Epitaph  on  Richard  III.  buried  at  Leicejler,  by  the  Order 
and  at  the  Expence  of  King  Henry  VII. 

I  WHO  am  lay’d  beneath  this  marble  ftone, 

Richard  III,  poffefs’d  the  Britilh  throne  ; 

My  country’s  guardian  in  my  nephew’s  claim. 

By  truft  betray’d,  I  to  the  kingdom  camp; 

Two  years  and  fixty  days,  fave  two,  I  reign’d. 

And  bravely  ftrove  in  fight ;  but,  unfuftain’d. 

My  Englilh  left  me  in  the  lucklefs  field. 

Where  I  to  Henry’s  arms  was  forc’d  to  yield. 

Yet  at  his  charge  my  corfe  this  tomb  obtains. 

Who  pioully  interr’d  me,  and  ordains. 

That  regal  honours  wait  a  King’s  remains. 

The  year  fourteen  hundred  ’twas,  and  eighty-four 
The  twenty-firft  of  Auguft,  when  its  power 
And  all  its  rights  I  did  to  the  red  rofe  reftore. 

Reader,  who’er  thou  art,  thy  prayer  bellow, 

T’atone  my  crimes,  and  eale  my  pain  below. 

Epitaph  on  ANNE  .  GP,EEN,  a  Quaker  in  Ramjbury. 

HERE  lies  a  piece  of  Chrift,  a  ftar  in  dull,  \ 

A  weugeof  gold,  a  cbina  dilh  that  mutt  > 

Be  us’d  in  Heaven,  when  Chrift  doth  feed  the  juft. > 

Epitaph  on  a  Tomb  Stone,  at  Mottisfont,  near  Romfey. 

MYE  Hufbandye  lyethe  deyde 
Ondyer  this  Stone, 

Deythe  camye  to  hyme  and  feyde 

Oh !  ho !  John.  .  6 

ON  CECIL  CLAY,  THE  COUNSELLOR  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 
SUM  quod  ftit— I  am  what  I  was  (clay). 

E  P<  I  T  A  P  H. 

[CommunicHed-  by  J***  W******,  of  Briftol.] 

ERE  lies  Dr.  Evans, 

Who  dy’d  as  he  liv’d— by  fixes  and  fevens. 

tt 

Epitaph  written  upon  a  Steeple,  from  whence  a  Sexton  fal* 

1  ling,  iv as  killed  upon  the  Spot . 

LEST  he  lhould  unremeraberM  be. 

Who  to  their  graves  io  many  fent  i 
Death  and  the  parifh  did  decree 
This  fteeple  for  Ins  monument. 

EPITAPH  on  a  BARBER. 

TO  fuch  as  do  inftru&ion  wait. 

This  tomb-ftone  is  a  tete-a-tete  5 
A  barber  here  lies  low — poor  Pufi> 

Of  powder  now  thou  halt  enough. 

Reader,  thine  own  confuiion  lee. 

Soon  thou,  like  him,  (halt  powder  be  j 
Let  not  the  thought  thy  feelings  jhock. 

The  barber’s  gone—here  iies  the  block. 

Epitaph  on  a  Marine  Officer,  buried  in  Stonehouse  Church-Tard. . 


H 


ERE  lies,  retir'd  from  busy  scenes, 

jl  jl  A  first-lieutenant  of  marines. 

Who  lately  liv’d,  in  gay' 

On  board  the  brave  snip  Diligent. 

,11  his  warlike  show. 
Now  stripp  d  ot  all  ,  , 

Confin’d  in  esnhinm. row  hoVders, 

He  rises  not ’nU  further  orders. 


STANZAS,  - 

Written  as  an  Inscription  for  a  Tablet,  in  a  Village  Churchyard- 

O  Strarigrr  !  let  no  ill-timed  tear 
lie  shed  for  those  who  slumber  here  ; 

But  rather  envy  them  the  sleep, 

From  whieh  they  ne’er  can  wake — to  weep  ! 

Why  mourn,  since  freed  from  human  ill, 

The  throbbing  bosom,  cold  and  still  ? 

Why  mourn,  since  death  presents  ns  peace, 

And  in  the  grave  our  sorrows  cease  ? 

The  shattered  bark  from  adverse  Winds, 

Here  her  last  anchor  drops,  and  finds 
Safe,  where  life’s  storms  no  more  molest, 

A  haven  of  untroubled  rest. 

Then,  Stranger!  let  no  ill  timed  tear 
.  .  Be  shed  for  those  w  ho  slumber  here  j 
But  rather  envy  them  the  slee)?, 

From  which  they  ne’er  can  wake— to  weep. 

Yet,  O  !  if  thou  hast. learn  to  scan, 

With  feeling  eye,  the  fate  of  man, 

Clo  weep  for  those,  still  doom’d  to  sorrow, 

Who  mourn  the  past,  nor  hope  the  morrow. 


'  EPITAPH  ON  THOMAS  WYMARIv,  ..«■  j 

-jtSWNED  AT  SEA,  JUNE  26,  1816,  AGEI)  TWENTY  YEARS,  i 
AND  INTERRED  IN  NEWHAVEN  CHURCH-YARD,  SUSSEX.  j 

Hard  is  the  heart  that  reads,  without  a  sigh, 

'  This  stone  that  tells  where  Wy mark’s  ashes  lie  } 

A  youth  he  was,  belov’d  by  all  he  knew—  .  1 

His  form  was  manly  and  his  heart  was  true !  , 

Tho’  fond  of  mirth,  from  youthful  vices  free, 

For  friendship  form’d,  and  form’d  for  love  was  he  : 

In  honest  toils  his  useful  dayi  he  spent, 

And  earn’d  that  chiefest,  noblest  wMlth,  content! 

But  short  his  date!— from  yonder  fatal  shore 

He  sail’d  for  pleasure,  but  return’d  no  more  ;  > 

Till  the  rude  swelling  of  the  cruel  main 
Restor’d  him  lifeless  to  his  friends  again! 

His  early  fate  they  wept,  with  many  a  tear. 

And  all  that  is  not  Heav’n’s  they  buried  here  ! 

EPITAPH 

ON  THE  TOMB  OF  A  COUNTRY  APOTHECARY,  ERECTED  AT  THE  EX¬ 
PENSE  OE  TqEJPAiysmONERS.  . 


Epitaph  in  Portcskam  Church  Yard. 

Here  lies  die  bods  of  Susan  Pitcher,  died  lfitli  August,  1809, 
Twenty  years  a  maid. 

Forty-five  years  a  wife,  <  f 

Forty  years  a  mother,  , 

And  so  I  end  this  life.  _  _ 

My  husband  dear  I  left  behind, 

And  likewise  children  three ; 

If  in  the  Lord  they  put  their  trust. 

Then  happy  will  the.v  he. 

So  husband  this  is  the  last. 

And  all  I  have  to  >»y. 

And  when  your  thread  of  life  is  cut, 

Then  down  by  jue  you  lay. 

EPITjiPH  UN  A  GEOLOGIST.  < 

Where  shall  we  our  great  Professor  inter 
That  in  peace  may  rest  his  bones  ? 

If  wo  hew  him  a  rocky  sepulchre. 

He’ll  rise  and  break  the  stones,  ~ 

And  examine  each  stratum  that  lies  around, 

For  he’s  quite  in  his  dement  underground. 

If  with  mattock  and  spade  his  body  we  lay 

In  the  common  alluvial  soil  ., 

He’ll  start  up  and  snatch  those  tools  away, 

Of  his  own  geological  toil ; 

In  a  stratum  so  young  the  Professor  disdains, 

That  embedded  should  he  his  organic  remains. 

Thus  exposed  to  the  drip  of  some  case-hard’niug  spring, 
His  Carcass  let  stalactite  cover : 

And  to  Oxford  the  petrified  sage  let  us  bring, 

When  he  is  incrusted  all  over: 

Then  ’mid  mammoths  and  crocodiles  high  on  a  shelf, 

Let  him  stand  as  a  monument  raised  to  himself. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  San  Salvador,  in  the 
city  of  Oviedo,  in  Spain,  is  a  tomb,  erected  by  a  Prince 
named  Silo,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  which  may  be  read 
270  ways,  by  beginning  with  the  capital  S  in  the  centre. 

Silo  Princeps  Fecit. 
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T  I  C  E  F  S  P  E  C  N  C  E  P  S  F  E  C  IT 

On  the  tomb  are  inscribed  these  letters  : 

H.  S.  JS.  S.  S.  T.  T.  L. 

Singular  Epitaph,  written  by  Ralph  Tyrer,  Vicar  of  Kendal, 
Westmorland,  who  died  1627,  and  inscribed  on  Ins  tomb  by 

his  friends: —  , 

“  Loudon  bred  me,  Westminster  fed  me, 

Cambridge  sped  me,  my  sister  wed  me*, 

Study  taught  me,  living  sought  me,  ^ 

Learning  brought  me.  Kendal  caught  me. 

Labour  prest  me,  sickness  distrest  me, 

Death  opprest  me,  the  grave  possest  me, 

God  first  gave  me,  Christ,  did  save  me, 

.Earth  did  crave  me,  and  Heaven  would  have  me. 

*  Meaning  at  the  instigation  of  his  sister. 
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PRIM  C,  E  P 
op  r  i  n  c  E 

L  O  P  R  I  N  C 

O  P  R  I  N  C  E 

P  R  I  N  C  E  P 

R  I  N  C  E  P  S 

I  N  C  E  P  S  F 


Ilac  sub  hunio,per  quern  tot  jncucre,jacet ,  i.  e. 

A  Grave  for  him  is  here  provided, 

Thro’  whom  so  many  of  us  lie  dead. 

EPITAPH , 

Here  lies  my  dear  wife,  a  sad  vixen  and  shrew  ; 

If  I  said  1  regretted  her,  I  should  lie  too !  1 

j  Dr.Jenneu. — The  following  is  the  epitaph  to  be  placed 

on  the  tomb  of  this  lamented  individual  : — 

Within  this  tomb  hath  found  a  resting  place 
The  great  Physician  of  the  human  race— 

Immortal  Jenner!  whose  gigantic  mind 
Brought  life  and  health  to  more  than  half  mankind. 

Let  »escued  Infancy  his  worth  proclaim, 

And  lisp  out  blessings  on  his  honor'd  name  ; 

Aud  radiant  Beauty  drop  her  saddest  tear. 

For  Beauty’s  truest,  trustiest  friend  lies  here! 

Epitaph. — The  following  epitaph  on  a  favourite 
waiter  at  the  Old  .Boar’s  Head  Tavern,  in  Great ! 
Eastcheap,  formerly  frequented  by  Sir  John  Fal-: 
staff  and  Prince  Henry,  is  on  a  large  stone,  let  into 
the  wall  in  the  Church-yard  of  St.  Michael's,  Crooked 
lane,  which  was  put  up  by  some  Gentlemen  whome- 
the  bouse,  at  iheir  expense  :  % 

“  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Robert  Preston,  late  drawer  at  the 
Boar’s  Head  Tavern,  Great  Eastcheap,  who  departed  this  life 
March  16,  Anno  Domini,  1*30,  aged  27  years. 

Bacchus,  to  give  the  toping  world  surprize, 

Produc'd  one  sober  son,  and  here  he  lies; 

Tho’  nurs’d  among  full  hogsheads,  lsedtfied 
T  he  charms  of  wine  and  every  vice  beside. 

O,  Reader,  if  to  virtue  thou’rt  inclin’d, 

Keep  honest  Preston  daily  in  thy  mind. 

He  drew  good  wine,  took  care  to  fill  his  pots, 

Had  sundrie  virtue.,  which  outweigh'd  his  faults. 

You  that  on  baccbUs  have  the  like  dependance, 

Fray  ecyy  Bob  hi  measuie  and  attendance  1.  ) 

In  the  church  of  Aberconway,  in  the  county  of 
Caernarvon,  is  a  ftone  with  this  remarkable  iuferip- 
tion  upon  it  : 

i  '  41  Here  lit t h  the  body  of  Nicholas  HooVer,  Ffq.  Gent  who  wa9 
'the  one-and  fortieth  child  of  hi-s  father,  by  Alice, his  only  tvife;  — 
and  the  father qf  feven  and -twenty  children,  by  one  wife  He 
tKed  the  zotfc  day  of  A  larch,  1637. 


In  Hadlcigh  church-yard,  Suffolk,  is  the  following 
laconic  Epitaph  : 

To  disengage  me  from  domestic  strife, 

“  Death  call’d  at.  my  hpuse — but  he  spoke  to  my  wife. 

“  Susan,  wife  of  David  Patison,  lies  here. — 

“  Stop,  reader,  if  not  in  a  hurry,  and  shed  a  tear. 

«*  October  19,  1706.” 


Epitaph  on  a  tomb-stone  in  the  Church-yard  of  Loch 
Ran, sit,  in  the  island  of  Atcran  : — 

“  Here  lies  Donald,  and  his  Wife 
Janet  M’Fee  j 
Aged  40  He, 

And  30  She.”  Greenock  Advertiser, 


The  following  is  a  transcript  from  a  tomb-stone  in 

Wi8,°"  CH^'£rj„im  TaSga,.,  of  ho„eSt  ft*. 

Of  stature  low  and  a  leg  lame  ; 

Content  he  was  with  portion  small, 

Kept  a  shop  in  Wigton— and  that  s  all. 

EPITAPH. 

Ay  the  late  Rev.  R  Robinson,  of  Cambridge. 

Boid  Infidelity,  turn  pale  and  die  - 

Beneath  this  stone  four  infants  as  *** 
olv  they  lost  or  sa\  • 

If  heaven’s  by  works,  in  he. 

Reason  ah,  untied  : 

Revere  the  Bible’s  sacred  page  , 


A  record  of  an  accident,  occasioned  by  the  downfal  of  ice,  is 
to  be  found  as  an  epitaph  on  the  son  of  the  then  parish-clerk  at 
Bampton,  in  Devonshire,  who  was  killed  by  an  ieicle  falling 
upon  and  fracturing  his  skull. 

In  memory  of  the  clerk’s  son. 

Bless  my  i,  j,  i,  i,  i,  i, 

Here  I  lies 
In  a  sad  pickle. 

Kill’d  by  icicle 

In  the  year  of  Anno  Domini,  1776. 

The  following  whimsical  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  a 
Dancing-master  at  Brynylls,  in  Brecknocknhire:— 

Man’s  life  is  a  vapour, 

And  full  of  woes ; 

He  cuts  a  caper ,  and 
Down  he  goes. 


WHITSUNTIDE. 

Whitsuntide  was  anciently  observed  with  a  number  of 
celemonies,  most  of  which  are  now  forgotten,  or  only 
partially  exist  in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  The  most 
general  of  these  was  the  custom  of  holding  what  were 
called  Whitsun  Ales,  which  consisted  of  public  diversions 
i  and  entertainments,  accompanied  by  pageants,  games  of 
sport,  and  other  displays  of  festivity.  In  the  Catholic 
times,  and  for  a  considerable  while  afterwards,  every  pa¬ 
rish,  more  or  less,  took  a  part  in  these  kind  of  amusements, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  which  collections  were  regularly 
made,  andmost  of  them,  as  was  the  case  at  Easter  and  other 
great  festivals,  kept  or  provided  dresses  and  other  para¬ 
phernalia,  for  the  represantation  of  different  characters, 
in  order  to  give  to  the  celebration  of  these  rites,  a  more 
showy  and  dramatic  effect. 

Stubbs,  a  writer  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  a  work 
called  “  The  Anatomic  of  Abuses,”  in  which  he  generally 
inveighs  against  the  keeping  up  of  every  old  custom, 
observes  as  to  these  Whitsun  Ales,  “  that  “  in  certaine 
townes,  where  dronken  Bacchus  beares  swaie,  the  church¬ 
wardens  of  every  parishe,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
parishe,  provide  halfe  a  score  or  twenty  quarters  of  mault, 
whereof  some  they  buy  of  the  churches  stocke,  and  some 
is  given  them  of  the  parishioners  themselves,  every  one 
conferring  somewhat  according  to  his  abilitie ;  whiehe 
mault  being  made  into  very  strong  ale  or  beer,  is  sette  to 
sale  either  in  the  church  or  some  other  place  assigned  to 
that  purpose.  Then,  when  this  is  set  abroche,  well  is  he 
that  can  gette  the  soonest  to  it  and  spend  the  most  at  it. 
In  this  kinde  of  practice  they  continue  six  weekes,  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  yea,  halfe  a  yeare  together.”  “  That 
money,  they  say,  is  to  repaire  the  churches  and  chappels 
with,  to  buy  bookes  for  service,  cuppes  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Sacrament,  surplices  for  Sir  John,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries.  And  they  maintaine  other  extraordinarie  charges 
in  their  parishe  besides.” 

Among  other  spectacles  exhibited  at  this  season,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  church  books  of  St.  Giles,  Reading,  of 
“  The  King  Play  at  Whitsuntide.”  This  is  thought  to 
have  been  of  a  similar  nature  with  a  sort  of  dramatic  re¬ 
presentation  shown  anciently  at  Easter,  under  the  name  of 
Kyngham  or  King- game,  which  had  an  allusion  to  the 
Wise  Men’s  Offering  ;  who  are  supposed  by  the  Romish 
church  to  have  been  kings,  and  interred  at  Cologne.  In 
the  Churchwarden’s  accounts  of  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
“  Keng  gam  that  same  tym  don,  Willin  Kempe,  kenge, 
and  Joan  Whytebrede,  quen ,”  is  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  4/.  5s. ;  whereof  thirty-three  shillings  were  paid  for 
“  whet  and  malt  and  vele  and  mutton  and  pygges  and  ger 
and  coks  (cooks);  six  and  eight-pence  to  the  “  taberare,” 
(tabor  player),  and  two  shillings  to  the  “  leutare,”  (piper). 
And  the  parish  records  of  St.  Laurence,  Reading,  in  the 
years  1502  and  1504,  contain  entries  both  of  monies  ex¬ 
pended  and  collected  at  Whitsuntide,  for  apparently  the 
same  kind  of  celebration ;  among  which  are  items  for 
“  bred  and  ale  spent  to  the  use  of  the  church  at  Whytson- 
tyd;  for  wyne  at  the  same  tyme,”  and  “for  makyng  up 
of  the  mavden’s  baner.”  As  also  entries  of  receipts  for 
the  “  mayden’s  gadyring  at  Whitsontyde  by  the  tree  at 
the  church  dore,”  & c. 

Hallowing  the  Church  Font  appears  to  have  been  for¬ 
merly  a  custom  at  Whitsuntide.  In  the  ancient  yearly 
church  disbursements  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  London,  are 
the  following  entries  : — “  Garlands,  Whitsunday,  iiid,”  and 
“  Water  for  the  Funt  on  Whitsun  live,  id.”  Strutt*  in  his 
Manners  and  Customs,  mentions  this  Font  hallowing  on 
Whitsun  Eve;  and  a  MS.  volume  of  Homilies  in  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  at  the  British  Museum,  informs  us  further, 
that  “  in  the  begynnyng  of  Holy  Chirch,  all  the  children 
weren  kept  to  be  crystened  on  this  even  at  the  Font  hal- 
lowyng  ;  but  now,  for  enchesone  that  in  so  long  abydyng 
they  might  dye  without  crystendome,  therefore  Holi 
Chirch  ordeyneth  to  crysten  at  all  tymes  of  the  yeere ; 
save  eyght  dayes  before  thys  even,  the  chylde  shalle 
abyde  ’till  the  Font  hallowing,  if  it  may  safely  for  perill 
of  death,  and  ells  not  ” 

To  suspend  the  representation  of  a  dove  likewise,  in 
•ome  part  of  the  church  (probably  intended  as  emblemati¬ 
cal  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  seems  to  have 
been  customary  anciently  at  this  season,  and  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  satirical  lines  of  Navgeorgus,  a  writer 
against  the  Catholic  religion  : — 

“  On  Whitsunday  whyte  pigeons  tame  in  strings  from  heaven  flie, 
And  one  that  framed  is  of  wood,  still  hangyth  in  the  skie. 

Thou  seest  how  they  with  idols  play,  and  teach  the  people  too, 

None  .otherwise  than  little  gyrles  with  puppets  used  to  do.” 

With  this  subject  also,  seems  to  be  connected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entries  from  the  Churchwarden’s  accounts  of 
Kingston,  just  mentioned,  viz. — “  for  a  pair  of  pigeons 
holes.  Is.  6d.  ;  to  Goodwife  Ansell,  for  the  pigeing  holes. 
Is.  6d.  ;  and  for  making  a  newe  pair  of  pigeing  holes, 
2s.  6d.” 

After  the  Reformation  several  of  the  Catholic  observ¬ 
ances  at  AVhitsuntide  grew  into  disuse;  that  of  the  Whit¬ 
sun  ales  however,  though  greatly  found  fault  with  by  dif¬ 
ferent  writers,  was  still  kept  up,  and  in  some  places  at 
least,  with  the  appearance  of  much  harmless  enjoyment. 
Carevve,  an  old  writer,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  custom  of  that  county  says — “  Two  young 
men  of  the  parish,  are  yearly  chosen  by  their  last  fore¬ 
goers  to  be  Wardens,  who,  dividing  the  task,  make  collec- 
I  tion  among  the  parishioners  of  whatsoever  provision  it 
pleaseth  them  voluntarily  to  bestow.  This  they  employ 
in  brewing,  baking,  and  other  achates,  against  Witson- 
suntide  ;  upon  which  holydays  the  neighbourhood  meet 
at  the  church-house,  and  there  merrily  feed  on  their  owne 
victuals,  contributing  some  portion  to  the  stock,  which 
by  many  smalls  groweth  to  a  meetly  greatness  :  for  there 
is  entertyned  a  kind  of  emulation  between  those  war¬ 
dens,  who  by  their  graciousness  in  gathering,  and  good 


i  besT  advance  ”~the 

piont.  Besides  the  npii*u„ . of  times 


inveimrlv  ,r‘e'f~  tlie  n<%hbour  parishes  at  these  times 
thei  sm  !■ :  one.  another,  and  this  way  frankly  spend 

e7  together.  The  afternoones  are  consumed  w 
such  exeicises  as  olde  and  yong  folke  (having  leysure),  doe 
acciistomahly  wear  out  the  time  witliall.  When  the  feast 
1  en  e  ,  t  le  Wardens  yeeld  in  their  account  to  the  pa- 
nsmoners,.  and  such  money  as  exceeds  the  disbursement, 

is  a  up  in  store  to  defray  any  extraordinary  charges 
ausing  in  the  parish,  or  imposed  on  them  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  or  the  Prince’s  service,  neither  of  which 
commonly  gripe  so  much,  but  that  somewhat  still  re- 
mayneth  to  cover  the  porse’s  bottom.” 

And  Aubrey,  in  his  account  of  Wiltshire,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  speaking  of  the  Whitsun  Ales  in  that 
county,  says,  “  There  no  rates  for  the  poor  in  my  grand¬ 
father’s  days  ;  but  for  Kingston  St.  Michael  (no  small  pa¬ 
rish),  church  ale  of  Whitsuntide  did  the  business.  In 
every  jiarish  was  a  church-house,  to  which  belonged  spits, 
crooks,  &c.,  utensils  for  dressing  provision.  Here  the 
housekeepers  met  and  were  merry,  and  gave  their  cha¬ 
nty.  The  young  people  were  there  too,  and  had  dancing, 
bowling,  shooting  at  butts,  &c.,  the  ancients  sitting  grave¬ 
ly  by,  and  looking  on.  All  things  were  civil  and  without 
scandal.”  “  These  churches,”  he  adds,  “  are  doubtless 
derived  from  the  Love  Feasts  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.’.’  At  Brentford,  a  parish  document,  in  1621, 
states  this  custom  to  have  been  observed  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  there,  where  the  inhabitants  had  for  many  years  held 
meetings  at  AVhitsuntide,  “  in  the  church  house  and  other 
places,  in  friendly  manner  to  eat  and  drink  together,  and 
liberally  to  spend  their  monies,  to  the  end  neighbourly 
society  might  be  maintained;  and  also  a  common  stock 
raised  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  keeping  of  orphans, 
placing  poor  children  in  service,  and  defraying  other 
charges.” 

Harmless  as  these  amusements  are  here  described,  they 
are  commented  on  with  great  severity  by  a  reverend  writer 
in  1756,  who, .  in  “  a  serious  dissuasive  againgst  Whitsun 
Ales,  tells  his  parishioners,  “  These  sport3  are  attended 
usually  with  ludicrous  gestures,  and  acts  of  foolery  and 
buffoonery  but  children’s  play,  and  what,  therefore, 
grown  people  should  be  ashamed  of.”  Morris  dances, 
formerly  introduced  in  celebrating  this  and  other  festivals, 
he  describes  as  nothing  else  but  relicts  of  Paganism ; 

the  professors  of  which,  among  other  diversions,  were 
accustomed  to  dance  after  an  antique  way  in  their  sacri¬ 
fices  and  worship  paid  to  their  Gods  ;  and  hence,  as  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  did  rightly  judge 
it  to  be  sinful  to  observe  any  relics  of  paganism,  so  they 
did  accordingly,  among  other  practices  of  the  heathen, 
renounce  morris  dances.” 

“  At  present,”  says  Mr.  Douce,*  “  the  Whitsun  ales 
oi  e  conducted  in  the  following  wav.  Two  persons  are 
chosen  previously  to  the  meeting, 'to  be  lord  and  lady  of 
of  the  ale,  who  dress  as  suitable  as  they  can  to  the  charac- 
ters  they,  assume  :  a  large  empty  barn,  or  some  such 
building,  is  provided  for  the  lord’s  hall,  and  fitted  up  with 
seats  to  accommodate  the  company.  Here  they  assem¬ 
ble  to  dance  and  regale,  in  the  best  manner  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  place  will  afford  ,  and  each  young  fellow 
treats  his  girl  with  ribband  or  favour.  The  lord  and  lady 
honour  the  ball  with  their  presence,  attended  by  their 
steward,  sword-bearer,  purse-bearer,  and  mace-bearer, 
with  their  several  badges  or  ensigns  of  office.  They  have 
likewise  a  train-bearer  or  page,  and  a  fool  or  jester, 
dressed  in  a  parti-coloured  jacket,  whose  ribaldry  and  ges¬ 
ticulations  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  entertainment  of 
some  part  of  the  company.  The  lord’s  music,  consisting 
of  a  pipe  and  tabor  is  employed  to  conduct  the  dance! 
home  people  think  this  custom  is  a  commemoration  of  the 
ancient  Drink -lean,  a  da}'  of  festivity  formerly  ob- 
served  by  the  tenants  and  vassals  of  the  lord  of  the  fee 
within  his  manor  ;  the  memory  of  which,  on  account  of 
the  jollity  of  those  meetings,  the  people  have  thus  pre¬ 
served  ever  since.  The  glossaries  inform  us,  that  this 
Drink-lean  was  a  contribution  of  tenants  towards  a  pota¬ 
tion  or  ale,  provided  to  entertain  the  lord  of  the  manor.” 

Concerning  the  etymology  of  the  word  ale,  applied  to 
this  and  other  festive  occasions,  the  same  gentleman 
thinks,  that  it  merely  means  a  feast  or  merry-making  as 
in  the  terms  Leet  Ale,  Lamb  Ale,  Clerk  Ale,  Bride  Ale 
Church  Ale,  &c.  Ale  appearing  at  these  feasts  to  have 
been  the  predominant  liquor,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  from  this  circumstance  the  metonymy 


arose. 


The  Lord  and  Lady  mentioned  on  this  occasion  might 
have  succeeded  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  King  game 
named  in  the  entry  quoted.  A  payment  of  five  shillings 
“to  her  that  was  Lady  at  Whitsuntide”  occurs  in  some 
chapel  warden’s  accounts  in  1621,  in  Tysons’  Environs  of 
London.  This  character,  in  keeping  AVhitsuntide  at  Kid- 
lington,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  called  “  the  Lady  of  the  Lamb  ” 
from  a  custom  there  of  setting  the  maids  of  the  town  to 
catch,  in  a  particular  manner,  a  live  lamb,  which  after 
certain  ceremonies,  is  dressed  for  a  feast.  She  who 
catches  the  lamb  presides  at  table  on  this  occasion  as  the 
Lady  of  the  Lamb,  or  feast,  attended  by  music,  &c.  and 
receives  the  compliments  of  the  company. 

In  Poor  Robin’s  Almanack  for  1676,  stool  ball  and  barley 
break  are  spoken  of  as  Whitsun-sports;  and  in  the  Alma¬ 
nack  for  the  next  year,  in  June,  opposite  AVhitsunday  and 
holydays,  we  read — 

“  At  Islington  a  fair  they  hold. 

Where  ale  and  cakes  are  to  be  sold  : 

At  Highgate  and  at  Holloway, 

The  like  is  kept  here  every  day; 

At  Tot’nam  Court  and  Kentish  Town, 

And  all  those  places  up  and  down.” 

*  U>  tor’s  Antient  Sculpture  and  Painting. 


Exazrsn  roman  catholics. . 

The  Bill  which  Lord  Nugent  obtained  leave  to  bring 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  is  to  place  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  in  England  in  the  same  situation,  as  nearly  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland;  and  this  Bill,  it  appears  to  be  under¬ 
stood,-  is  not  to  be  opposed  either  by  the.  Government  or 
the  Anti-Catholic  party  in  Parliament.  The  total  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales,  who  will  be 
benefited  by  this  measure,  are  calculated  not  greatly  to  ex¬ 
ceed  300,000.  The  principal  Roman  Catholic  counties,  in 
England,’  are  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
and  Northumberland.  These,  with  Durham  and  Cheshire, 
the  next  in  number,  contain  about  200,000.  London  and 
its  suburbs,  with  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  are  rated  as  low  as 
50,000.  The  remaining  50,000  are  thinly  scattered  through 
the  other  counties  and  cities— but  chiefly  in  Bristol,  Bath, 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  Exetei,  Gloucestei, 
and  a  few  watering  places.  In  every  county  of  England 
there  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  congregations ;  al- 
together  there  are  about  900  Catholic  chapels,  mostly 
erected  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Lancashire 
alone  counts  upwards  of  100  Catholic  chapels.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  country  gentlemen  of  fortune 
maintain  chapels  in  their  own  houses.  The  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Peers  are  nine  in  number;  the  Baronets  seventeen. 
Amongst  the  English  Roman  Catholics  are  many  ancient 
families  of  name  and  renown  in  English  history.  The  pie- 
sent  heads  are  mostly  country  gentlemen,  of  retired,  re¬ 
served,  or  sedentary,  and  nearly  secluded  habits  of  life. 
There  are  about  500  of  these  Roman  Catholic  families  not 
inferior  to  many  in  the  British  Peerage,  in  ancient,  pure, 
and  noble  lineage — some  who  can  boast  the  legitimate 
Plantagenet  blood— several  who  enjoy  landed  estates, 
lineally  transmitted  since  the  Norman  days,  and  even  the 
Saxffii  era.  Those,  though  not  novv  entitled,  may  be 
classed  by  the  herald  amongst  Nobility.  The  heads  of 
those  families  mostly  live  retired  upon  P^'injQmal  in¬ 
comes,  varying  in  annual  amount,  from  1,500/.  to  -3,000/. 
Wales  contains  but  few  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  last  century,  there  were  above  six  thousand 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  alone. 
With  few  exceptions,  most  of  the  Gordons,  Macdonalds, 
Mackintoshes,  M‘Phersons,  &c.  were  Roman  Catholics ; 
their  grand  and  great-grand-children  are  Protestants.  1  he 
Rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  effected  this  change,  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  feudal  system.  Lord  Nugent  stated  that  his 
Bill  did  not  result  from  the  expressed  wishes  and  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  as  he  had  had  no  j 
communication  with  them  on  the  subject. 


Americanism. — The  verb  “to  progress”  is  at  present 
peculiar  to  the  Anglo-American  dialect.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  found  in  some  of  our  older  writers  ;  being  one  of  those 
Words  of  Latin  derivation,  which,  having-  once  been  neutra¬ 
lized  in  the  language,  are  since  become  obsolete.  Thus  in 
Shakespeare's  King  John  i  \ 

*  Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 

Which  silvery  doth  progress  down  thy  cheeks.’ 

And  Milton  (who  probably  pronounced  it  after  the  American 
manner)  speaks,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  of  “  progressing 
the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity.” — hed'c,  ( 
brisk  or  lively,  (as  “are  her  spirits kedge?”  in  Fcaron,)  is  ot  ■ 
native  English  growth:  in  an  old  Latin  dictionary,  ot  which 
we  cannot  specify  the  author,  (for  well-a-dav,  the  title-page 
was  lost,”)  we  read  as  follows :  “  Kedge.,  vegetus,  vividus, 
alacer.” — lions,  master,  is  perhaps  from  the  Dutch  baas. 

I  "  Origin  of  the  Terms  Attorney  and  Solicitor. —  ! 
i  “  The  country  Attorney,  in  calling  himself  Solicitor,  seems  j 
;  to  forget  his  origin.  I  believe  the  following  to  be  a  pretty  , 
true  account  of  his  office  and  profession  : — In  the  time  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  the  freemen  in  every  Shire  met  twice 
a-year,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Shire-Reeve,  or  Sheriff, 
and  this  meeting  was  called  the  Sheriff's  Torn.  By 
degrees  the  freemen  declined  giving  their  personal  at- 
tendance,  and  a  freeman  who  did  attend,  carried  with 
him  the  proxies  of  such  of  his  friends  as  could  not  appear. 
He  who  actually  went  to  the  Sheriffs  Torn,  was  said,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  Saxon,  to 'go  at  tiie  torn,  and  hence 
!  came  the  word  Attorney,  which  signified  one  that  went  to 
the  Torn  for  others,  carrying  with  him  a  power  to  act  or 
vote  for  those  who  employed  him.  1  do  not  conceive  that 
the  Attorney  has  any  right  to  call  himself  a  Solicitor,  except 
!  when  he  has  business  in  a  Court  ot  Equity.  If  he  choose 
to  act  more  upon  the  principle  of  equity  than  of  law,  let 
him  be  Solicitor  by  all  means,  but  not  otherwise  ;  for  law 
1  and  equity  are  very  different  things;  neither  of  them  very 
,r ood ,  as  overwhelmed  with  forms  and  technicalities,  but 
upon  the  whole,  equity  is  surely  the  best ;  if  it  were  but  for 
the  name  of  the  thing.” — Heraldic  Anomalies . 

Minute  Penmanship. — The  achievements  of  Mr.  Beedoll, 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  the  art  of  exquisitely  minute  peruan- 
ship,  have  been  so  often  mentioned  by  ns,  each  surpassing 
the  preceding  one,  that  we  were  not  prepared  tor  another 
,  triumph  :  but  we  have  now  in  our  possession  a  specimen  so 
extraordinary,  as  absolutely  to  excite  astonishment,  and 
which,  but  for  ocular  evidence,  would  defy  credibility.  In 
the  space  of  asixpence,  Mr.  B.  has  written  the  Lord  s  Braver, 
Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  133d,  151th,  and  loom 
Psalms,  with  the  first  verse  of  the  136th,  his  name  and 
place  of  abode,  without  the  smallest  abbreviation,  :eing  a 
total  of  4,288  letters.  The  lines  are  distinctly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  to  read  them  requires  a  glass  of  large  magni¬ 
fying  powers,  though  it  was  written  without  such  assistance. 
It  is  intended  to  accompany  his  former  production  as  a  pie- 
cpnt  tfv  ft,.,  Miioana, _ Ureter  Gazette. 


UN  THE  NUM15 EH  THREE. 

Odd  numbers  seem  to  have  been  much  regarded,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  number  3,  a3  having  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end.  The  adoption  of  this  number  probably  arose 
from  the  Trinity,  and  is  generally  made  use  of  as  follows  : 
— If  the  eyes  were  sore,  they  were  washed  3  times ;  if  a 
potion  was  given  it  was  at  3  times  ;  in  sacrifices  the  priests 
sprinkle  3  times ;  in  the  Salian  dance  they  beat  the  ground 
3  times;  in  execrations  they  spat  3  times  upon  the  earth  ; 
Jupiter’s  thunderbolt  had  3  forks ;  the  trident  of  Neptune 
had  3  prongs;  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Pluto,  had  3  heads; 
the  Pythian  priestess  sat  on  a  tripod,  the  3  legs  of  which 
signified  the  knowledge  of  the  God,  as  distinguished  by 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  ;  there  were  likewise 
3  Parc*,  3  Furies,  and  3  several  capacities  to  the  Sun,  as 
Sol,  Apollo,  and  Liber ;  there  were  3  capacities  also  to 
the  Moon,  as  Hecate,  Diana,  and  Luna;  the  Sabians 
prayed  3  times  a  day ;  and  many  nations  in  performing 
acts  of  adoration  bow  3  times ;  in  this  country  people  are 
dipped  in  holy  water  3  times ;  and  diseases  were  cured  by 
3  circumlocutions ;  in  approaching  royalty  it  is  customary 
to  bow  3  times,  one  on  entering  the  presence-chamber, 
one  half-way  to  the  Sovereign,  and  one  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  ;  Shakspeare  in  Macbeth,  has  3  witches,  and  their 
dances  have  been  generally  performed  3  times,  or  3  times  i 
3  ;  Gay  in  his  fourth  pastoral  also  alludes  to  this  number.  1 

Happiness. — The  present  (in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson) 

1  was  never  a  happy  state  to  any  human  being;  but  that,  as 
every  part  of  life  of  which  we  are  conscious  was  at  some  i 
point  of  time  a  period  yet  to  come,  in  which  felicity  was  ex¬ 
pected,  there  was  some  happiness  produced  by  hope.  Being 
pressed  upon  this  subject,  and  asked,  if  he  was  really  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that,  though  in  general  happiness  was  very  rare  in 
human  life,  a  matrwas  not  sometimes  happy  in  the  moment 
that  was  present, — Johnson  answered,  “  Never,  but  when  lie 
is  drunk  !” 

Ingenious  Thief  and  Hopeful  Family. — James  Mackceull, 
a  notorious  pickpicket,  having  in  the  course  of  his  business, 
remarked  how  very  disagreeable  it  was  to  come  in  contact 
with  a  bad  breath  in  a  crowd,  U3ed  to  chew  onions  when  he 
fixed  upon  a  subject  to  be  robbed,  and  getting  up  with  him, 
and  breathing  in  his  face,  was  sure  of  making  him  turn 
away  his  head,  until  he  stole  either  his  pocket,  watch,  or 
money.  James  Mackcoull  died  in  Edinburgh  gaol  while 
under  sentence  of  death  for  robbing  the  Bank  at  Glasgow  : 
Ben,  the  younger  brother,  was  hanged;  and  John,  the  eldest, 
(who  published  a  book  called  “  The  Abuses  of  Justice,”) 
was  frequently  tried  for  his  life.  The  only  sister  of  these 
worthies  was  a  notorious  thief,  &c. 

Appearance.— I  became  poor,  and  my  apparel  soon 
evinced  it— I  was  universally  avoided — I  passed  through  the 
streets  as  through  a  desert.  I  had  three  old  hats — I  gave 
them  all  for  a  new  one;  put  it  on,  and  went  out— I  was  im¬ 
mediately  accosted  by  dozens.  My  wife  contrived  to  get  up 
one  tolerable  coat  out  of  two  old  ones — I  put  that  on  also, 
and  went  out — every  one  now  recognized  trie,  and  I  was 
shaken  hands  with  at  every  corner.  Those  that  unfortu¬ 
nately  have  more  brains  tlian  bank-notes,  can  apply  the 
moral. — JVew  York  Payer. 

Lega l  Advice.— “  Sir,”  said  a  barber  to  an  attorney,  who 
was  passing  his  door,  “  will  you  tell  me  if  this  is  a  good 
seven-shiliing  piece?”  The  lawyer,  pronouncing  the  piece 
good,  deposited  it  in  his  pocket,  adding,  with  great  gravity, 

“  If  you’ll  send  your  lad  to  my  office,  I’ll  return  the  4d. !” 

Singular  Circumstance. — A  gentleman,  lately  deceased*  . 
left  to  a  friend,  among  a  variety  of  other  property,  a  chest  of 
tools,  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  amuse  himself. 
The  legatee,  having  no  use  for  the  chest  himself,  sold  it  to  a 
Quaker  living  near  Brighton,  who,  on  examining  it,  found 
in  a  secret  drawer  130  guineas.  He  immediately  waited  on 
the  gentleman,  saying,  “  Friend,  thou  didst  sell  me  a  chest 
of  tools,  but  thou  didst  not  sell  me  thy  money — here  are  thy 
130  guineas.”  The  satisfaction  of  the  other  party  at  this 
|  consummation  may  better  be  imagined  than  described. 

A  Rare  Patrimony, — A  young  man  of  Nuremberg(says  I 
the  Journal  of  that  city),  who  had  no  fortune,  requested  a  | 
lawyer,  a  friend  of  his,  to  recommend  him  to  a  family,  where 
lie  was  a  daily  visitor,  and  where  there  was  a  handsome 
daughter,  who  was  to  have  a  large  fortune.  The  lawyer 
agreed ;  but  the  father  of  the  young  lady,  who  loved  money, 
immediately  asked  what  property  the  young  man  had.  The 
lawyer  said  he  did  not  exactly  know,  but  he  would  inquire.' 
The  next  time  savv  his  young  friend,  he  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  money  at  all.  No,  replied  he.  Well,  said  the 
lawyer,  would  you  suffer  any  one  to  cut  oft' your  nose,  if  he 
should  give  you  20,000  dollars  for  it  ?  (What  an  idea  !)— 
Not  for  all  the  world !  ’Tis  well,  replied  the  lawyer,  I  had 
a  reason  for  asking.  The  next  time  he  saw  the  girl’s  father, 
he  said,  I  have  inquired  about  this  young  man’s  circuinstan-  ! 
ces  ;  he  has  indeed  no  ready  money,  but  he  has  a  jewel,  for 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  been  offered,  and  has 
refused,  20,0*00  dollars.  This  induced  the  old  father  to 
consent  to  the  marriage,  which-  accordingly  took  place ;  i 
though  it  is  said  that  in  ihe  sequel. he  often  shook  his  head, 
when  he  thought  of  the  jewel.’ 

I  Parliamentary  Wit.— Alluding  to  the  adjournment  of 
S  the  Commons  over  this  day,  Mr.  B.  a  Member,  observed 
l  to  Lord  S.  son  of  the  Earl  of,D.  “  Oh,  we  adjourn  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Derby  Stakes,  I  suppose.” — “  No,”  said  his. 
Lordship, <f  Thursday,  the  Dak’s  me  run  for.”- — “  Oh  then, 
it  is  Royal  Oak  Day,  so  we  adjourn.” 


iHtsceTrame^ 


A  con cspondent  in  I' he  Suffolk  Chronicle  says 
the  strong  and  only  admitted  argument  by  way  of  apo 
logy  tor  the  practice  of  disturbing  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  is,  that  withop-t  such  acts  the  students  in  anatomy 
would  not  have  sufficient  opportunities  for  acquiring 
the  knowledge  requisite  in  their  profession;  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  every  medical  man,  on  entering  upon  h'is 
profession,  shall,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  pledge  his  body, 

I  whenever  it  shall  become  inanimate,  for  anatomical 
,  investigation,  and  his  bones  to  be  strung  for  a  skeleton. 
—As  a.  testimony  of  respect  for  the  sons  of  the  healing 
art  spacious  buildings  might  he  erected,  and  the  bony 
parts  of  practitioners  preserved  in  glass  cases,  with 
tablets  to  record  their  fame. 

When  Voltaire  said  that  “a  man  hanged  is 
good  for  nothing”— this  wise  aphorism  might  be  very 
tiue  in  his  day,  and  in  his  country;1  but  wc  have  lived 
to  see  many  changes,  which  controvert  the  dicta  of  phi- 
j  »o*>P«ers;  a  “  hanged  man,”,  at  this  day,  becomes  at 
I  f!Ure  ?  -subject,”  whatever  Ins  proportions,  his 

defects,  or  Ins  crimes,  and  is  worth  li/.  to  12/.  Very 
tew  /*e*7ig  subjects,  however  holiest,  and  proper  men, 

.  would  fetch  half  that  sum  with  the  condition  of  “  keev~ 
ing  them  alive.  1 

Ballad  Singing  Divine. — Dr.  Richard  Cor¬ 
bet,  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  a  good  humourist,  both  in 
words  aiul  actions. — “After  lie  was  D.D.”  says  An-  ! 
brey,  “he  sang  ballads  at  the  Crosse  at  Abingdon.  On  j 
a  market  day,  he,  and  some  of  his  coinrads,  were  at 
the  taverne  by  the  Crosse,  (which  by  the  way,  was 
then  the  finest  in  England).  A  ballad  singer  complain¬ 
ed  that  he  had  no  custom;  he  could  not  put  of!  his 
ballads.  The  jolly  Dr.  puts  off  his  gowne,  and  puts  on 
the  ballad  singer’s  leathern  jacket,  and  being  a  hand¬ 
some  man,  and  having  a  rare  full  voice,  he  presently 
vended  a  great  many  and  had  a  great  audience.” 

Luther.—  “  Music,”  says  Luther,  “is  one  of 
the  fairest  and  most  glorious  gifts  of  God,  to  which 
Satan  is  a  bitter  enemy  ;  for  it  removes  from  the  heart 
the  weight  of  sorrows,  and  the  facination  of  evil 
thoughts.  Music  is  a  kind  and  gentle  sort  of  dicipline, 
itrelines  the  passions,  and  improves  the  understanding 
— Even  the  dissonance  of  unskilful  fiddlers  serves  to  set 
off  the  charms  of  true  melody,  as  white  is  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  the  opposition  ofblack.  Those  who  love  music, 
are  gentle  and  honest  in  their  tempers.  1  always  loved 
music,”  adds  Luther,  “and  would  not,  for  a  great 
matter,  be  without  the  little  skill  which  I  possess  in  the 
art.” 

A  sportsman,  by  touching  his  horse  near  the 
withers  with  his  whip,  taught  him  to  kneel  immediately ; 
when  shooting,  and  when  a  dog  came  to  a  point,  he  made 
the  horse  kneel,  and  persuaded  those  present  that  the 
horse  was  an  excellent  pointer.  A  gentleman  having- 
purchased  the  gelding,  was  fording  a  river  with  him, 
when,  having  touched  his  withers,  he  was  true  to  the 
touch,  down  he  dropped  in  the  stream,  and  soused  his 
new  master  in  the  water.  The  latter,  in  a  great  pas¬ 
sion,  asked  his  former  owner  what  he  meant  by  selling 
him  a  horse  that  played  him  sucli  a  trick  in  the  water  ! 

“  Oh  !”  said  the  other ,  “  you  bought  him  as  a  pointer, 
and  at  the  time  he  w  ent  on  his  knees  he  was  pointing 
a  salmon." 

_ ^ *•  * 

Characters  of  the  French,  German,  Ita¬ 
lian,  Spanish,  and  English. — (Translated  from  the 
Works  of  an  Italian  Author:)— 

In  their  Manners — The  Frenchman  is  more  than 
civil,  he  is  courtly;  the  German  benevolent;  the  Ita¬ 
lian  civil ;  the  Spaniard  disdainful,  and  thinks  too  little 
of  others;  the  Englishman  haughty,  and  thinks  too 
much  of  himself. 

With  respect  to  Stature — The  Frenchman  is  of  a 
good  size;  the  German  tall;  the  Italian  middling ;  the 
Spaniard  short;  the  Englishman  portly. 

In  Apparel — The  Frenchman  is  an  innovator;  the 
German  an  imitator;  the  Italian  stingy;  the  Spaniard 
thrifty;  the  Englishman  sumptuous. 

In  their  Feasts — The  Frenchman  is  delicate;  the 
German  is  a  drunkard;  the  Italian  sober;  the  Spa^- 
niard  penurious;  the  Englishman  prodigal, 
j  In  their  Tempers — The  Frenchman  is  a  sneerer;  the 
|  German  affable;  the  Italian  complaisant;  the  Spaniard 
grave  ;  the  Englishman  changeable. 

With  regard  to  Beauty — The  Frenchman  is  hand¬ 
some;  the  German  not  inferior  to  him  ;  the  Italian 
neither  handsome  or  ugly;  the  Spaniard  rather  ugly 
l  than  handsome;  the  Englishman  resembling  angles. 

In  Council — The  Frenchman  is  not  slow;  the  Ger¬ 
man  more  slow ;  the  Italian  subtile ;  the  Spaniard  more 
cautious;  the  Englishman  resolute. 

In  their  Writings — The  Frenchman  speaks  well, 
writes  better;  the  German  writes  much;  the  Italian 
with  solidity  ;  the  Spaniard  little  and  well ;  the  English¬ 
man  learnedly. 

In  Knowledge — The  Frenchman  knows  something 
of  every  thing-  ^  die  German  is  a  pedant ;  the  Italian  is 
learned;  the  Spaniard  is  profound;  the  Englishman  a 
philosopher. 

In  Religion — The  Frenchman  is  zealous ;  the  Ger¬ 
man  religious;  the  Italian  fond  of  ceremonies;  the 
Spaniard  tainted  with  superstition;  the  Englishman 
with  bigotry. 

In  their  [Jpdef takings — The  Frenchman  is  like  an 
eagle;  the, german  like  a  bear;  the  Italian  like  a  fox; 
lion  hpanum  lke  an  elephant;  the  Englishman  like  a 

In  offices  of  Friendship— The  Frenchman  is  faithful- 
the  German  good  company;  the  Italian  respectful-  the’ 
Spaniard  submissive;  the  Englishman  a  slave 
In  Marriage— The  Frenchman  is  free;  the  German 
a  patron, .;  ‘he  Italian  agoaler;  the  Spaniard  a  tyrant- 
the  Englishman  a  servant  or  drudge.  1 

Their  Women- In  France  they  are  full  of  quality 
and  pride;  in  Germany  economists  and  cold  -  in  Italy 
prisoners  and  wicked  ;  in  Spain  slaves  and  amorous • 
in  .bn  gland  queens  and  libertines.  ’ 

Their  Languages— fCharlesV.said  he  would  sDeak'i 
French  to  his  friend  ;  High  Dutch  to  his  horse  •  Italian 
to  his  mistress;  Spanish  to  God;  English  to  birds  * 

*  The  whistling  of  the  letter  S  caused  the  latter  conclusion 
to  he  made  on  our  speech. 


The  Ash  .—(From  the  Si/lva  Ft  or  if  cm,  bn  II 
Phillips,  F.H.S.)—  Tradition  has  handed  down  to  us 
an  allegory,  which  we  relate,  not  only  To  show  that  the 
ash  was  esteemed  a  sacred  tree,  but  because  we  recog¬ 
nise  in  this  fable  of  the  heathens,  a  disfigured,  but 
very  striking  analogy  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  which  proves  that  the  heathens  of  the  earliest 
days  formed  the  same  idea  of  an  Omnipotent  Being,  and 
of  good  and  evil,  as  is  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  writers. 
This  figurative  fable,  which  is  from  the  Edda,  states, 
that  the  court  of  the  Gods  is  held  beneath  a  miraculous 
ash,  whqqe  branches  cover  the  surface  of  the  world, 
and  whose  summit  touches  theheaVens;  whilst  its  roots 
descend  to  the  regions  of  Pluto.  An  eagle  constantly 
rtjposes  on  the  tree  to  observe  any  thing,  whilst  a  squir¬ 
rel  ascends  and  descends  incessantly  to  make  report.—  1 
Serpents  are  twined  around  the  truiik;  beneath  one  of 
its  roots  runs  a  limpid  fountain,  where  wisdom  is  con-  [ 
cealedt  it  communicates  with  a  neighbouring  stream,  i 
in  which  is  found  the  knowledge  of  things  to  come.— 
This  ingenious  idea  signifies  that  wisdom  knows  how 
to  profit  for  the  future  by  the  remembrance  of  what  is 
useful  in  the  past.  Three  virgins  are  entrusted  with 
the  guardianship  of  this  sacred  tree,  who  al  waysremain 
beneath  the  branches  to  refresh  the  ash  with  these  sa¬ 
lutary  waters,  which,  on  falling  back  on  the  earth,  forms 
a  dew  which  produces  honey  :  happy  effects  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  wisdom  and  science.  The  Edda  of  Woden, 
holds  the  ash  in  so  high  a  veneration,  that  man  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  formed  from  it.  Hesiod,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  in  Homer’s  time, deduces  his  brazen 
rae'e  of  men  from  the  ash,  and  in  his  Theogony  has 
nymphs  of  the  name  of  MsMai. 

That  the  ancient  writers  should  so  highly  extol  the 
ash  is  not  extraof  dinary,  as  its  inner  bark  often  w  as  the 
substance  they  wrote  on  before  the  invention  of  paper. 
Ancient  writers  state,  that  serpents  have  such  an  anti¬ 
pathy  to  the  ash  that  they  will  not  approach  even  within 
its  morning  or  evening  shadow  ;  and  Pliny  tells  us  (he 
says  upon  experience)  that  if  a  fire  and  a  serpent  be 
surrounded  by  ash  boughs,  the  serpent  will  sooner  run 
into  the  fire  than  into  the  boughs.  He  considers  it  as 
providential  that  the  ash  should  blossom  beforethe  ser¬ 
pents  appear,  and  that  it  should  not  cast  its  leaves 
until  these  reptiles  were  gone.  Dioscorides,  the  cele¬ 
brated  physician  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  assures  us, 
that  the  leaves  of  the  ash  applied  to  tlje  w-ound,  or  the 
juice  of  them  being  mixed  with  wine  and  drunk,  was  a 
cure  for  the  venomous  bite  of  vipers.  We  may  still 
trace  in  this  country  the  remains  of  a  superstitious  ve¬ 
neration  towards  this  tree.  In  the  south-east  part  of 
the  kingdom,  the  country  people  split  young  ash  trees, 
and  make  their  distempered  children  pass  through  the 
chasm  in  hopes  of  a  cure.  They  have  also  a  supersti¬ 
tious  custom  of  boring  a  hole  in  an  ash,  and  fastening 
in  a  shrew  mouse  ;  a  few  strokes  with  a  branch  of  this 
tree  is  then  accounted  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
cramps  and  lameness  in  cattle,  which  are  ignorantly 
supposed  to  proceed  from  this  harmless  animal. 

Liglitfoot  says,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  at  the  birth  of  a  child, the  nurse  or  midwife 
puts  one  end  of  a  great  stick  of  this  tree  into-the  fire, 
and  while  it  is  burning,  receives  into  a  spoon  the  sap 
or  juice  which  oozes  out  at  the-other  end,  and  adminis¬ 
ters  this  at  the  first  spoonful  of  liquor  to  the  new-born 
babe. 


The  Box. — We  believe  box  is  the  only  Euro- 
ropean  wood  that,  will  sink  in  the  water,  and  thatis  sold 
by  the  weight.  Pliny  observes,  that  it  is  as  hard  to  burn 
a,s  iron,  and  that  it  will  neither  flame  nor  burn  clear; 
nor  can  it  be  converted  into  charcoal. 

The  Elm. — Madame  de  Genlis  speaks  of  an 
elm  of  great  size  in  this  country,  in  the  hollow  trunk  of 
which  she  says  a  poor  woman  gave  birth  to  an  infant, 
and  afterwards  resided  there  for  a  long  time.  This 
tree,  which  is  a  great  curiosity,  is  still  standing  in  the 
village  of  Crawley;  but  as  the  parish  is  not  willing  to 
be  burthened  with  all  the  young  elms  that  might  have 
been  brought  forth  from  the  trunk  of  this  singular  tree, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  has  very  wisely  put  up  a  door  to 
the  entrance  of  this  lying-in  hospital,  and  which  is  kept 
locked,  except  upon  particular  occasions,  when  the 
neighbours  meet  to  enjoy  their  pipe,  and  tell  old  tales  j 
in  the  cavity  of  this  elm,  that  is  capable  of  containing  a  i 
party  of  more  than  a  dozen.  The  interior  of  this  tree  | 
is  paved  with  bricks,  and  in  other  respects  made  com¬ 
fortable  for  those  that  it  embarks. 

On  Sunday  forenoon,  as  a  clergyman  was  pas¬ 
sing  along  the  Skinnergate,  Perth,  to  his  church,  lie 
was  shocked  to  hear  the  sanctity  of  the  day  broken  by 
a  shrill  pipe  whistling  “  Up  and  waur  them  a,’  Willie.” 
— His  own  name  is  William  ;  and  his  first  thought  was 
that  some  profane  boy  might  be  mocking  him,  as  the 
children  did  the  prophet  of  old.  Next  clay,  he  ascei- 
tained  that  the  unconscious  offender  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  spiritual  censures  or  the  police  court.  The 
musician  was  a  blackbird.  At  the  worthy  minister’s 
suggestion,  however,  the  sooty  songster  is  on  future 
Sundays  to  be  confined  to  a  hack  room. — Scotch  paper. 

The  Monks  of  a  Monastery  near  Messina,  ex¬ 
hibited  with  great  triumph  a  letter  written  by  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  her.  very  own  hand.  Unluckily  for 
them,  this  was  not,  as  it  easily  might  have  been,  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  ancient  papyrus,  but  on  paper  made  of  rags. 
On  some  occasion,  a  visitor  to  whom  this  was  shown, 
observed  with  affected  solemnity,  that  the  letter  invol¬ 
ved  also  a  miracle,  for  the  paper  on  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  was  not  in  existence  till  several  hundred  years  after 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord  had  ascended  into  Heaven, 

From  the  singular  circumstance  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  earlier  printers  bore  the  name 
of  John  (as  John  Fust,  John  Gutteinkerg,  John  Spira, 
John  Mcntelin,  John  of  Cologne,)  thepriiitersofLeip- 
sic  chose  the  festival  of  St,  John  for  the  celebration  of 
their  anniversary. 

A  field  preacher,  who  had  been  a  printer, 
observed,  in  the  usual  harangue,  “that  youth  might  be 
compared  to  a  comma,  manhood  to  a  semicolon,  old 
age  to  a  colon — to  which  death  puls  a  period  or  full 
stop. 
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j  The  manner  in  which  the  eagle  will  sometimes 
i  attack  oxen  in  Heligoland  is  very  singular.  It  plunges 
j  itself  into  the  waves,  and  after  being  completely  drench- 
!  ed,  rolls  itself  on  the  shore,  till  its  wings  are  quite 
covered  with  sand.  It  then  rises  in  the  air  and  hovers 
!  over  its  victim.  When  close  to  it,  it  shakes  its  wings, 
and  throws  stones  and  sand  into  the  eyes  of  the  ox, 
while  it  completes  the  terror  of  the  animal  by  blows 
with  its  powerful  wings.  The  blinded  ox  runs  about 
quite  raving,  and  at  length  falls  down  wholly  exhausted 
or  dashes  himselt  to  death  by  falling  from  some  cliff— 
The  eagle  then  mangles  undisturbed  the  fruits  of  his 
victory. 

The  Bivouack  of  an  Army. — It  is  a  pleasing 
sight  to  see  acolumn  arrive  at  its  halting  ground.  The 
camp  is  generally  marked  out,  if  circumstances  allow 
of  it,  on  the  edge  of  some  wood,  and  near  a  river  or 
stream.  The  troops  are  halted  in  open  columns,  arms 
piled,  picquets  and  guards  are  paraded  and  posted,  and 
iu  two  minutes  all  appear  at  home.  Some  fetch  large 
stones  to  form  fireplaces ;  others  hurry  off  with  canteens 
and  kettles  for  water,  while  the  wood  resounds  with 
the  blows  of  the  bill-hook.  Dispersed,  under  the  more 
distant  trees,  you  see  the  officers  ;  some  dressing,  some 
arranging  a  few  boughs  to  shelter  them  by  night ;  others 
kindling  their  own  fires  ;  while  the  most  active  are  seen 
returning  from  the  village  laden  with  bread,  or,  from 
some  flock  of  goats  feeding  near  us,  with  a  supply  of 
new  milk.  How  often,  undersome  spreading  cork  tree, 
which  offered  shade,  shelter,  and  fuel,  have  I  taken  up 
my  lodging  for  the  night;  and  here,  or  by  somegurgling 
;  stream,  my  bosom  fanned  by  whatever  air  was  stirring, 
made  my  careless  toilet,  and  sat  down,  with  men  I  both 
liked  and  esteemed,  to  a  coarse,  but  wholesome  meal, 
seasoned  by  hunger  and  by  cheerfulness.  The  rude 
simplicity  of  this  life  I  found  most  pleasing.  Strange, 
indeed,  to  observe  how  soon  men,  delicately  brought  up, 
can  inure  themselves  to  any  thing.  Wrapt  in  a  blanket, 
or  a  cloak,  the  head  reclining  on  a  stone  or  a  knapsack, 
covered  by  the  dews  of  the  night,  or  drenched  perhaps 
by  the  thunder-shower,  sleeps  many  a  youth,  to  whom 
the  carpeted  chamber,  the  curtained  couch,  and  the  bed 
of  dow  n,  have  been  from  infancy  familiar.  A  bivouack  j 
in  heavy  weather  does  not,  I  allow,  present  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  appearance.  The  officers  sit  shivering  in  their 
wet  teuts,  idle  and  angry  till  dinner  time,  after  which 
they  generally  contrive  to  kill  the  evening  with  mulled 
i  wine,  round  a  camp  kettle-lid  filled  with  hot  wood-ashes 
;  by  way  of  a  fire.  The  men,  with  their  forage  caps  drawn 
over  their  ears,  huddle  together  under  banks  or  walls, 
or  crowd  round  cheerless,  smoky  fires,  cursing  their  com¬ 
missaries,  the  rain,  and  the  French. — Recollection  of 
the  Peninsula. 

Preparations  for  Battle. — The  battle-array 
of  a  large  army  is  a  most  noble  and  imposing  sight.— 
To  see  the  hostile  lines  and  columns  formed,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  action;  to  observe  their  generals  and  mounted 
officers  riding  smartly  from  point  to  point,  and  to  mark, 
every  now  and  then,  one  of  their  guns  opening  on  your 
owustaffi,reconnoiteringthem,i8asceneveryanimating, 
and  a  fine  prelude  to  a  general  engagement.  On  your 
own  side,  too,  the  hammering  of  flints  and  loosening  of 
cartridges;  the  rattle  of  guns  and  tumbrils,  as  they 
come  careering  up  to  take  their  appointed  stations;  and 
the  swift  galloping  of  aid-de-camps  in  every  direction, 
here  bringing  reports  to  their  generals,  there  conveying 
orders  to  tire  attacking  colums,  all  speak  of  peril  and 
death,  but  also  of  anticipated  victory;  and  so  cheer- 
ingly,  that  a  sensation  of  proud  hope  swells  the  bosom, 
which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  feeling  of  exulta¬ 
tion  in  the  secure  moment  of  pursuit  and  triuinph.-/iii/. 

•  Portrait  of  Shakespeare. — Talma,  the 
French  tragedian  has  in  his  possession  a  portrait  of 
Shakspeare,  which  he  purchased  of  a  broker  in  France, 
and  he  has  determined  on  bringing  it  to  England.  The 
painting  is  in  oil,  upon  a  pannel  of  an  oval  form,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  wood  that  once 
/armed  the  upper  part  of  a  pair  of  bellows;  the  lower 

fiart  of  which,  together  with  the  nozle  and  leather,  is 
osj.  On  each  side  of  this  piece  of  wood,  and  attached 
to  the  edge,  is  a  pair  of  carved  wings.  Around  the  sur¬ 
face,  close  to  the  edge,  and  in  one  line,  is  rudely  carved, 
iri  letters  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  the 
following  verse— 

Who  have  we  here, 

Stuck  on  these  bellows, 

But  the  Prince  of  good  fellows, 

Willy  Shakespeare 

Directly  over  the  portrait  are  these  lines  also  carved — 

O  base  and  coward  luck, 

To  be  90  stuck.  Point. 

And  immediately  under  it  are  the  following — 

Nay,  but  a  godlike  luck’s  to  him  assign’d. 

Who,  like  the  Almighty,  rides  upon  the  wind.  Pistol. 
The  above  exclamation  of  Poins  alludes,  no  doubt,  to 
the  .insertion  of 'the  portrait  into  the  wood  that-  was 
used  fur.so  base  and  homely  a  purpose  as  that  of  blowing 
afire;  it  is,  however,  wittily  answered  by  Pistol.  The 
portrait  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  , 
wood-cut*  in  the  old  folio  editions  of  his  works.  It  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  represents  a  man  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  auburn  hair,  grey  eyes,  a  re¬ 
markable  high  forehead,  mustachios,  and  a  sharp  poin¬ 
ted  beard  ;  a  florid  complexion,  and  a  tine  expressive 
countenance,  full  of  sweetness,  “smiles  and  affability.” 

James  the  SIxth. — When  James  the  Sixth 
of. Scotland  was  on  his  way  to  occupy  the  English 
throne,  he  gave  a  sad  omen  of  his  reign  by  an  act  of 
wanton  despotism.  A  cut  purse,  who  had  followed  the 
king’s  retinue  from  Berwick,  was  taken  at  Newark  on 
Trent,  in  the  fact;  and  having  confessed  his  guilt,  the 
King,  of  his  own  authority,  and  without  even  the  form 
of  trial,  directed  a  warrant  to  the  Recorder  of  Newark, 
to  have  him  hanged,  which  was  execuled  accordingly. 
Although  not  the  slightest  resistance  was  made  to  this 
needless  and  daring  violation  of  the  laws  of  England, 
and  of  the  first  principles  of  all  c’v,*‘*e  ,  government, 
yet  it  made  a  deep  impression.  The  Tudors,  with  all 
their  tyranny,  had  never  been  guilty  of so  wanton  an 
outrage  on  the  most  venerated  institution  or  the 
country — trial  by  jury ;  and  men  wondered  what  further 


jfUsceuames. 


I  he  Society  Artis  Salutifara ?,  of  Amsterdam, 
met  on  the  l-ltli  i list,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  Vaccination  by  the  immortal 
J e-nner,  M.  Van  iler  Breggen,  president  of  the 
Society,  made  an  animated  address,  in  which  he 
did  merited  justice  to  the  illustrious  deceased,  whose 
bust,  covered  with  a  veil,  stood  before  him.  In 
the  middle  of  the  discourse,  he  took  off  the  veil  ,  and 
placed  on  the  bust  the  Civic  Crown. 

When  the  Princes  of  Coudc  and  Conti  were 
both  imprisoned  at  Vincennes  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  they  corresponded  with  their  friends  by 
means  of  wine  bott  les  which  were  purp  >s,ely  made  with 
a  tal-Te  bottom,  md  by  crown  pieces  hollowed  out,  and 
made  to  screw  together. 

A  Jewish  play,  of  which  Iragnicnts  are  still 
preserved  in  Greek  Iambics,  is  the  first  known  to  have 
been  written  on  a  scripture  subject.  It  is  laken  from 
the  Exodus,  !>,’•  departure  of  the  Israelites  froip  E-ypt  I 
under  their  leader  prophet  Moses.  The  principal  cha¬ 
racters  are  Moses ,  'Zapphora,  and  God  from  the  Bush,  I 
or  God  speaking  from  Ike  Bush.  Moses  delivers  the 
prologue  in  a  speech  of  sixty  lines,  and  his  rod  is  turned 
into  a  serpent  on  the  stage.  The  author  of  the  play  is  i 
Ezekiel,  a  Jew,  who  is  called  the  tragic  poet  of  the 
Jews.  Wartnu  supposes  that  he  wrote  it  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  political  spectacle  to 
animate  his  dispersed  brethren  with  t lie  hopes  of  a 
future  deliverance  Irom  their  captivity  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  Moses  ;  and  t  hat  it  was  composed  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  drama  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
— Hone  on  Mysteries. 

Liberality.— Ckurri,  after  emi metaling-  and 
discussing  some  mistake^  notions  on  the  subject,  sub¬ 
joins,  that  liberality  consists  in  giving  with  j’nrtgfrient. 

Barber’s  Wit. — A  hair-dresser,  at  Halifax, 
informed  One  of- his  customers,  the  other  morning,  that 
lie  had  just  been  finishing  off  an  attorney  in  that  place, 
who  had  departed  soon  after  to  York,  to  attend  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duties  at  the  assizes.  On  which  thegePtleman 
inquired  if  he  (the  barber)  had  any  cause  to  try  there. 
“No,”  replied  the  operator,  with  great  neatness,  “  1 
had  much  rather  shate  a  law  yer  than  let  a  lawyer  shave 
me.” — Yorlc’Cbiirant. 

A  Dublin  Paper  g-ives  an  account  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  walked  in  his  sleep,  having  fallen  out  of  his 
window,  and  killed  himself  before  he  awoke. 

An  ingenious  Method*  of  turning  a  Mis¬ 
fortune  to  Profit. — jNot  many  years  ago,  a  man  Was 
hanged  at  a  county  town  in  Ireland  for  highway  rob¬ 
bery;  but  his  friends  having  taken  the  body  to  a  house, 
fancied  that  they  discovered  some  signs  of  life,  and 
immediately  applied  to  a  surgeon,  who,  with  considera¬ 
ble  difficulty,  succeeded  in  restoring  the  man  to  his 
senses.  Finding  himself  much  'Annoyed  by  themultitude 
of  visitors,  andthe  questions  whichhe  was  askfed  respect¬ 
ing  liis  short  excursion  to  the  other  world,  the  man  de¬ 
clared  that  he  Wouldnot  gratify  their  curiosity  tintil  each 
person  should  have  paid  the  sum  of  Twopence.  With 
this  demand  they  readily  complied,  arid  he  very  seriously 
informed  them,  that  at  the  moment  wheri  he  was  recal¬ 
led  to  this  World  by  the  surgeon’s  assistance,  he  had 
just  arrived  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  where  he  saw  St. 
Peter  sitting  with  the  keys  in  his  hafid.  The  anecdote 
was  related  by  the  surgeon  as  a  triatter  of  fact  to  a 
gentleman  now  residing  in  London,— MuseUm. 

Martyred  Mother. — In  the  commencement 
of  Cardinal  Beaton's  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in 
Scotland,  4  men  were  condemned  to  the  slake  at  Perth; 
and  the  wife  of  one  of  them  to  be  drowned,  because, 
when  in  the  agony  of  labour*,  she  had  refused  to  invoke 
the  Virgin  Mary,  affirming  that  she  would  pray  to  God 
alone,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  last  scene  of  this  unfortunate  woman’s 
life,  must  move  every  heart  from  which  the  best  feelings 
j  of  our  nature  have  not  been  eradicated.  Warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  her  husband,  with  whom  she  had  enjoyed  some 
years  of  uninterrupted  domestic  happiness,  she  implored 
that  they  might  die  together.  This  affecting  request 
having  been  barbarously  refused,  she  soothed,  by  the 
most  impressive  consolations,  his  departing  moments; 
and  after  witnessing  his  execution,  prepared  for  her 
own.  The  tenderness  of  a  parent  agitated  her  mind. — 
She  beseeched  her  neighbours  to  show  humanity  to  her 
children,  and  resigned  into  their  hands  the  intant  whom 
she  suckled  at  her  bosom.  An  agonizing  separation  !  j 
Her  mind,  notwithstanding,  rose  superior  to  her  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  she  died  with  courage  and  with  comfort. 

Singular  Fact.— A  charitable  lady  bad  pro¬ 
cured  admission  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  who  resides  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aximnster,  to  an  establishment 
for  those  afflicted  with  similar  deprivations  in  Friday- 
stfeet,  London.  The  boy’s  father  took  ail  opportunity 
of  going  to  town  cheaply,  iuside  a  road  waggon.  On 
their  arrival  he  left  his  son,  apparently  delighted  with 
the  situation,  and  his  numerous  companions  and  bro¬ 
thers  in  affliction.  The  next  morning  he  set  out  on  his 
way  home  by  a  similar  conveyance.  It  appears  that 
the  boy,  who  is  a  little  intelligent-looking  lad,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day  sighed  for  the  liberty  lie  enjoyed  . 
at  home:  watching  an  opportunity,  he  contrived  to  es-  : 
cape  into  the  street,  ana  guided  as  it  were  by  instinct, 
made  on  his  way  for  Devonshire.  Nothing  is  known 
\  respecting  his  journey  till  lie  reached  A-ndover,  where  a 
1  waggoner,  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  met  linn  ap- 
j  parently  much  exhausted.  On  his  making  signs  of 
being  hungry,  the  man  purchased  some  refreshment 
for  him  which  was  greedily  devoured.  He  reached 
home  a  day  after  his  father. 

John  Wesley,  in  a  considerable  party,  had  been 
maintaining  with  great  earnestness  the  doctrine  of  Vox 
Populi,  Vox  Dei ,  against  his  sister,  whose  talents  were 
not  unworthy  of  the  family  to  which  she  belonged.  At  j 
last  the  preacher,  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  put 
his  argument  in  the  shape  of  a  dictum,  and  said,  “  I  tell  | 
yon,  sister,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.” 
“Yes,”  she  mildly  replied,  “it  cried,  ‘Crucify  him! 

Crucify  him  !”’  A  more  admirable  answer  was,  perhaps, 


.  ANECDOTE  OF  A1  PAWN  EE  BRAVE. 

The  facts  in  the  following:’  anecdote  of  a  Payvneq 
Brave,  sou  of  old  Knife,  one. of  the  delegation  who  visited 
Washington  last  winter,  are  taken  from  a  very  uiteresting 
MS.  journal  of  Cajit.  Bell,  of  hi*'  expedition,  with  Majoi 
Bong,  to  the  foot  of  the  -rooky  mountains  in  1821.  lm. 

Brave,  of  fine  size,  figure,  and  countenance,  is  now  about  ...j 
years  old.  At  the  age  of  21.  his  heroic  deeds  had  acq.med 
him  in  his  nation  the  rank  of  the  bravest  ot  the  Biaves.  The 
savage  practice  of '  torturing  and  burning  to  death  .  heir  pri¬ 
soners  existed  in  this  nation.t  An  unfortunate  f.  male,  ot  ihe 
Padnca  nation,  taken  in  war,  was  destined  to  this  lion  id  death, 
Thelatalhoui  had  arrived  ;  the  trembling  victim,  far-front her 
home  and  f. tenth,  was  fastened  to-ffie  stake— the  whole  tube 
was  assembled  on.  jitie  stmonnding  plain  to  w  nness  the  a  wful 
scene.  Just  when  llie  funeral  pile  was  to  be  kindled,  and  tire 
whole  multitude  of  .spectators  were  on  the  tiptoe  ot  expec¬ 
tation,  this  voting  warrior,  having,  unnoticed,  prepared  two 
fleet  horses,  with  the  necessary  provisions,  sprang  ti  om  Ins  sea  , 
rushed  through  the  crowd,  liberated  the  victim,  seized  her .» 
hi*  arms,  placed  her  on  one  of'  the  horses,  mounted  the  othi  r 
himself,  and  made  the.  utmost  speed  towards  the  nation  and 
fiiemls.  of  the  captive.  The  multitude,  dumbanc  mu  ve 
with  amazement  at  the  daring  deed,  made  no  effort  to  rescue 
their  vietiin.fr om  her  deliverer.  They  viewed  it  as  the  linnu  - 
diate  act  of  the  gi  eat  spirit,  submitted  to  it  without  a  mm  mm, 
and  quietly  retired  to  their  village.  The  released  captive 
was  accompanied  three  days  through  the  wilderness  *<> 
her  home  ;  lie  then  gave  her  the  horse  on  which  she  i ode,  with 
the  necessary  trrovrsrmis  for  the  remainder  ot  her  journey,  and 
they  parted.  On  his  return  to  the  village,  sncli  was  Ins  pupil- 
lari  tv,  no  cUnniiy  was  made  into  Ins  conduct  no  censure' was 
nassed  on  it.  And  since  this,  transaction,  no  human  sacrifice 
has  been  Tiff  ted  in  this  .or  in  any  other  of  tlie  Pawnee  tribe*.- 
The  practice  is  abandoned'.  Of  wlnit  ' influence  is  one  bold 
act  in  a  good  cause?.  The  pnbfifation  of  this  anecdote  at 
Washington  led  the, young  ladies  of  Miss  White’s  seminal  y,  in 
that  city,  ia  a  manner  highly  creditable  tlierr  good  sense 
and  feeling,  topreScnt  this  leave  and  humane  Indian  with  a 
handsome  silver  medal,  with  an,  appropj  late  inscription,  m i  a 
loken  of  their  sincere  commendation  ot  ihe  nobleact.  i  heir 
address  closed  thus— “  Brother,  accept  this  token  of  our 
estfcm- always wear  it  for  our  sake*— and  when  again  you 
liave  the  power  to  save  a  poor  woman  from  death  and  toitiuej  , 
think  of  this  and' of  its,  and  fly  to  her  relief  and  her  rescue  | 

The  PawneeV.eplv  was— ‘  Sisters,  this  medal  will  give  me  1 
|  ra<e  more  than  lever  had.  and  l  will  listen  mote  than  I  ever 
did  to  white  men.  I  am  glad  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  have  | 
heai d. of  the  good  act  that  T  have  done  My  brothers  and 
sisters  think,  that  I  did  it  in  igrmrai.ee,  but  I  now  know  wjut  I 
have  done — I  did  it  in  ignorance,  and  did  not  know  that  1 
did  o-o nd  ■  but  Ivy  giving  me  this  medal,  T  know  it. 

*  Til  e  Braves  are  warriors  who  have  (tistinguislied  themselves  in  O.ylt  e,  am 
stand  highest  in  the  estimation  of  the  tribe.  . 

!  f  This  cusRia  does  not  now  exist  in  the  surrounding  tribe*. 

1  Heraldic  Anomalies. — The  following  quotation  fsorn  a 
new  publication,  under  this  title,  makes  us  acquainted  with 
some  curious  facts,  with  which,  we  presume,  not  many  persons 
even  in  the  Herald,’  College,  are  fannl.ar  Ihe  order  ot 

precedence  ;  as  itaffects  the  danghte.s  of  Peers,  lias  something 
very  strange  in  it.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  generally  known, 
that  unmarried  daughters  have  always  tl.e  same  rank  as  their  ; 
eldest  brother,  dining  the  lifetime  ot  the  father ;  and  this  in  e- 
pendent  of  the  pa.ticnlar  title  which  by  con.tesythe  brother 
mav  bear.  A  Duke’s  eldest  son,  for  instance,  ranks  as  a  Ma:- 
quis;  consequently  all  his  sisters  unmarried,  have  the  rank  ot 
Marchioness,  though  bo  l.imself  should  be  nominally  but  an 
Ear!  or  Baron;  for  tl.e  title  of  Marquis  being  less  ancient 
than  tl.e  latter,  is  not  the  title  ottbe.  oldest  and  highest  Dukes 
of  the  realm.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  eldest  son  is  only  Lari  ot 
Surrey,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  eldest  son  but  Baron  Sey¬ 
mour  Still  their  daughters  would  all  rank  as  Marchionesses 
till  they  married,  and  under  particular  circumstances,  even 
afterwards ;  which  forms  one  of  the  stiangest  anomalies  ot  all. . 
For  if  a  Duke  had  ten  daughters,  three  ot  whom  were  to  many 
Earls;  three,  Viscounts  ;  and  three,  Barons  ■  and  the  tenth  and 
vom.ge.st  should  many  her  father’s  footman,  the  latter  would 
retain  her  tank  of  Marchioness,  and  go  before  all  her  eh.er 
sisters,  though  every  one  of  them  peeresses;  “  for  m  nvariy.ug 
commoners  they  do  not  cease  to  be  Duke’s  daughters;  thy 
retain  their  original  rank  without  elevating  their  husbands , 
which  latter  ci>  cmnsiance  is  a  point  to  be  attended  to,  to  o  >- 
yiate  such  mistakes  as  a  certain  foreigner  ot  low  condition  is 
said  to  have  fallen  into,  when  he  nianied  a  Lady  Betty,  ot  a 
very  ancient  and  distinguished  family.  He  had  entirely  cal¬ 
culated  upon  becoming  Lord  Betty. 

The  Asmn. — The  heart-shaped  leaves  of  this  tree 
adhere  to  the  twigs  by  a  long  and  slender  stalk,  the  plane 
of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  leaf,  and  cmiseque ntly 
allows  them  a  much  freer  motion  than  other  leaves  that  have 
their  planes  paiallel  with  their  stalks.  This,  with  then  cottony 
lining  below,  and  their  hairy  surface  above,  causes  that  peip  • 
tu a!  ^motion  and  quivering,  even  vvtien  wc  cannot  perceive  by 
other  means  the  least  breath  of  an  stirring  m  tl.e  a  mosplu  u  .  I 
This  trepidation  is  attended  of  course  with  a  nisi  bug  noise, 
on  which  account  country  people  often  call.. 
ranee  winch  has  ever  been  more  attached  to  superstition  than 
to  philosophical  reasoning,  accounts  for  tins  pl.enomanon,  horn 
I  a  notion  that  mil  Saviour’s  c.PSs  was  made  ot  this  Met,  anil 
I  that  t lie ui fore  the  leaves  can  never  rest.” 

Rose  Trees.— There  is  a  classical  custom  observed,  time 
out  of  mind,  at  Oakley,  in  Surrey,  of  planting  rose  trees  on  the 
wives  especially  of  the  young  men  and  maidens,  who  have  lost 
tiieir  lovers  ;  so  that  this  church-yard  is  now  full  ot  them.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  ;  since  it  was  anciently  used  both  anion „  the 
rreeks  and  Romans;  who  were  so  very  religious  in  it,  that  we  find 

R  often  annexe  as  a  codicil  to  their  wills  (as  appears  by  an  old  m- 

i(,ti(,n  at  Ravenna  and  another  at  Milan)  by  which  they  ordered 
*  r,  Js  to  he  yearly  strewed  and  planted  on  their  grave.  Hence  the 
lire  of  Propertius:  Et  teneret  poneret  ossa,  raw.— And  old  Ana-  | 
L-eon,  speaking  of  it,  says  that  it  doth  protect  the  dead. -Camden  *  I 


Perfidious  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Parity a,  •  ; 

“  Ferdinand  within  three  months  after  the  taV.fn?  of  ti1®,  i 
city  of  Granada,  by  a  public  edict,  commanded  a!  i»e*  *-  ,?  ’ 

they  would  not  be  baptized,  to  depart  will)  then  iam 
within  four  months  out  of  all  .tiis  dominions  npoy*  "  t  „ 
death,  which  most  of  them  did  ;  some  going  into  U.aly  l  0 
to  Turkey  and  Barbarv;  but  the  main  body  of  them 
into  Portugal ;  where,  for  a  gveat  sum  of  money,  taey  - 
tained  leave  of  King  John  IE  to  continue  for  shine  moi  v 
ttntil  they  could  he  provided  with  ships  to  cany  ‘‘ 
off:  but  notwithstanding,  why  they  did  not  ,eave. 
tugal  within  the  time  prefixed,  was,  that  the  lung  vvoul 
suffer  anv  ships  to  take  them  aboard,  and  by  land  they  an 
not  go  (the  Spaniard  having  made  it  death  to  go  into  his  domi¬ 
nions).  They  were  all,  as  soon  as  that  term  was  expired, 
stripped  by  the  king  of  all  their  goods,  and  sold  to  his 
subjects  for  slaves, 

“King  Emanuel,  who  succeeded  John,  accounting  “  . 

liave  been  both  an  unjust  and  dishonourable  thing  that  hi* 

predecessor  had  done  to  the  Jews,  he  set  them  all  at  liberty 
again-,  but  at  the  same  time  commanded  them  oil  upon  pain 
of  perpetual  servitude  either  to  be-  baptized  within  a  certain 

term  of  months,  or  to  leave  Portugal ^  promising  that  ships 
should  be  provided  for  all  that  would  depart  at  the  thiee 

chief  ports  of  his  kingdom.  The  Jews,  who  had  ad  left  Spam, 
where  they  and  their  ancestors  had  lived  tor  a  great  many 
B-enerations,  because  they  would  not  turn  Christians,  did 
intend  to  have  left  Portug-al  for  the  same  reason,  and  did 
accordingly  repair  with  their  families  to  the  ports  appointed 
for  their  embarkation  ;  where,  instead  ot  ships  to  carry  them 
off,  they  met  with  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  them  on  pam  of  ; 
death,  to  embark  a  ay  where  but  at  Lisbon :  to  which  city 
Wdien  they  wereail  t-o'me  with  thpir  families,  the  king  com-  , 
mandedall  their  Children  that  were  under  14  years  of  age  to 
be  taken  from  them  and  to  be  baptized  by  force,  with  wlneh 
Unexpected  violence  several  parents  were  so  enraged,  that 
they  threw  their  children  that  were  under  that  -age  into 
the  river  and  into  well*,  and  themselves  alter  them.  But  the 
time  appointed  tor  their  embarkation  being  expired  and  no 
ships  being  permitted  to  take  any  of  them  aboard,  they  did. 
rather  than  consent  to  be  made  slaves,  consent  to  be  baptized, 
tu-actisingriheii*  own  rites  in  secret.  This  dispersion  of  the 
Spanish . lews  is  reckoned  by  all  of  that  nation  to  have  been 
both  asto  hardship* and  as  to  their  numbers  nothing  inferior 
to  what  was  practised  at  Jerusalem,  above  SOO.UOO  men, 
women,  and  children  having  been  driven  out  of  Spain  at  this 
tune— In  1610  the-  Moors  wcl-e  expelled  from  Spain.  Some 
*ay  they  were  a  million,  some  0r»,W-,  some  (100,000  only- 
ti  K  Was  not  long  after  these  oxpulsloos  that  Spain  began  to  , 
feel  the  bad  effects  they  '.tad  upon  her,  a<  is  plain  front  a 
memorandum  delivered  in  the  year  IMS  to  Fhihp  the  Third,  j 
bv  a  Junta  that  had  been  assembled  to  consider  how  the 
ruinous  estate  of  his  kingdom  might  be  remedied.  Ihe 
memorial  begins  with  the  following  complaint : 

“‘The  depopulation  and  want  of  people  in  Spain  is  at 
present  much  greater  than  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of  before 
In  the  reigns  of  any  of  your  Majesty’s  predecessors,:  it  being 
in  truth  so  great  at'this  lime,  that  if  God  do  not  provide  such 
a  remedy  for  us  as  we  may  expect  from  your  Majesty's  piety 
and  wisdom,  the  Crown  of  Spain  is  hastening  to  its  total  rum 
mid  destruction,  nothing  being  nrorr  visibie  than  IhaL  Spain 
i«  on  the  point  of  faltiug  Oat  to  the  ground,  its  houses  being 
in  ruins  every  where  and  without  any  body  t*  rebuild  them, 
and  its  towns  and  viftages  lying  like  so  many  deserts.’ 

Anecdote. — A  surgeon  of  much  practice,  residing  in  a 
!  sea-pot  t  village  in  Hampshire,  was,  one  dark  winter  s  night, 
al)0„t  the  “  celeb)  ated  hour  of  twelve  o’clock”  (to  boirow  a 
phrase  from  a  popular  novel),  called  from  Ins  bed  to  nsit  n  pa- 
lie., t  suddenly  taken,  -ill.  “  Linquenda  damns  et  facens  ux.n 

i  lever  "ead*  worse  than  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  ft osty  .light 

i  but  the  surgeon  (like  all  other  smgeons)  comforted  himself 
with  the  thomdit  of  the  double  honorarium  “  in  that  case  pi o- 

"jed  )»dp.i.ddli»8  on  lii«  olollif.  ns  fast  «,).«  ronld,  h. 

descended  in  the  daik  to  open  the  street-door.  On  again  clos¬ 
ing  it  behind  him,  and  proceeding  a  few  paces  down  ‘^,re^ 
he  felt  himself  suddenly  seized  by  a  vigorous  grasp,  while  the 
mn/z  e  of  a  pistol  pressed  hard  against  his  breast.  His  intei- 
locator  wrapped  in  an  immense  cloak,  in  no  very  silver  tones 
desired’hiiv  10  follow,  and,  as  lie  valued  Ins  life,  to  ywoceed  m 
“  M  the  tinning  of  the  street,  a  second  man  started 
forth  from  a  projecting  doorway,  and  in  a  low  anxious  whis- 
neraAced,  “  Have  you  got  him  ?”  ‘  Got  him,  was  the  laco- 

Lic  reply,  and  the  three  passed  on  without  farther  speaking. 
Farther*  on  another  confederate  jome.1  them,  ami  ‘  wej'J 
i.inD”  was  repeated  m  the  same  way,  and  pioduccd  the 
Sue  brief  liaff-s.ippressed  ‘  Got  him  Vas  before  Thus  they 
proceeded  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where  they  met  other 
men  mounted,  and  holding  led  horses.  _  ‘  Have  you  got  him  ? 

'•ed  the  horsemen  under  less  restraint,  and  therefore  in  a 
louder  key.  ‘Got  him,’  more  freely  breathed  the  inflexible 
conductor :  and  placing  the  tenified  surgeon  on  the  saddle  of 
one  of  the  led  steeds,  lie  got  up  behind  him,  and  the  whole 
company  scoured  away  over  fields,  heaths,  and  bogs,  occa- 
iotnllv^ecoiinoitred  and  joined  by  scrutinizing  vedettes,  after 
'  tlie'accnstome.d  “  Have  yon  got  him?”  had  assured  them  that 
ley  W -got  him,’ and  that  all  was  right  The  poor  mans 
anxle  v  increasing  at  every  step  that  led  him  farther  from 
U  e  “  haunts  of  man”  through  ways  which,  though  he  perfectly 
knew  the  country,  were  still  new  to  him,  was  now  wound  up 
t,  absolute  despair,  when  suddenly  the  horsemen  paused,  a.u 
a PmUted  at  the  door  of  a  lone  cottage, ...  wluch  lay  a  wounded 

n  an  stretched  on  a  bed.  Tl.e  surgeon  was  dismounted  and 
ordered  to  examine  and  dress  the  wound,  and  to  presc.be 
;  directions  for  its  management;  wluch  being  done,  the  esco. 
i  r  *  their  horses  again,  and,  replacing  the  surgeon  behind 
‘»“k,  l  ,  „  >  ,efto  ned  in  the  same  order  and  with  the 
i  olt'  1,0  ,,  ;n’n  as  before.  Towards  break  of  day  they  arivecj 

saine  preca  en(1)  w!iere  «  Got  him’  having  first  paid  the 

at  the  to  ,  me|v  for  his  night’s  woi  k,  and  threatened  him 
surgeon  ia ■  -  ven<jeance  if  he  spoke  of  this  adventure, 
W,t  * 'r.  ,riv  customers”  took  their  leave  and  departed.  In 
these  ng  y  wag  afterwards,  several  times  carried  to  visit 
this  mantlet  convalescence  of  the  sick  man  made  his 

his  pat  ion  ft  ^  necessary,  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 


visits  no 


,,  v  w  --  *»  -  J 

t were  sningglers,  who  had  had  an  engagement 
that  toe  pa  t0Itl.(,0„se  officers;  and  that  ihe  seciesy  of  their 
with  tpe  c  f,om  the  fear  of  loe  man’s  situation  leading 
proceeding  ; ^  Monthly  Mag.  . 

to  detection.— 


Suttee ;  or  Self-Immolation  of  a  Hindoo  Widow. 

The  following  account  of  one  of  these  dreadful  sacri¬ 
fices  is  extracted  from  the  letter  of  an  English  officer, 
who  superintended  the  ceremony  he  describes  : 


“  Burdw  tn ,  Oct  18.  In  mv  present  situation  it  falls  to  niy 
lot  to  preside  over  t lie  execution  of  criminals,  and  also  over 
those  horrible  exhibitions  peculiar  to  this  country,  of  a  widow 
I,,, ming  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  dead  husband  ;  and 
as  the  authentic  act  of  such  a  scene  may  be  interesting,  I  send 
you  a  short  description  of  a  suttee  at  which  I  was  tately  pie- 
sent  in  my  new  ciiaracter  of  presiding  officer.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  it  took  place  (as  is  customary)  a  report  came  from  the 
police  of  the  widow’s  intention  to  hum  herself,  if  tlicfniagistrate 
gave  liis  permission.  On  the  principle  of  religious  tolei  ation  this 
is  always  given  ;  the  magistrate  i*  allowed  to  argue,  and  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  dissuade  the.  woman  fioin  Iter  purpose,  but  cannot 
absolutely  forbid  it,  unless  under  certain  circumstances,  such 
as  when  it  is  not  perfectly  voluntary  on  her  part.  Myself  and 
seveial  friends  went  to  her  house,  and  did  all  we  could  to  turn 
her  from  her  design  ;  hilt  she  answered  only  by  quoting  her 
hilde.  in  which  she  observed,  it  is  written,  “The  widow  who 
“  burns  herself  with  her  husband's  body  enjoys  happiness  with 
“  Hint  in  heaven.”  Having  thus  failed  in  our  entreaties,  which 
are;  indeed,  usually  to  no  purposr,  we  ordeied  a  gourd  to 
watch,  and  take  care  that  *h  had  no  opium  or  intoxicating 
drugs  given  her,  and  that  she  went  to  death  in  her  senses,  at 
least  as  much  as  she  could  In  tinder  the  influence  of  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  fanaticism.  The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  we 
proceeded  to  the  ground  appropriated  to  the  ceremony,  where 
the  woman  had  just  arrived  ‘m  a  rude  sort  of  rai,  carried-on 
men’s  shoulders,  andaccompnuied  by  the  barbarous  music  of  iier 
country.  She  seemed  quite  unconcerned  at  the  preparations  for 
the  horrid  sacrifice  she  was  about  to  perform.  For  my  part, 
when  I  looked  at  the  pile  on  which  lay  her  husband's  dead 
body,  the  faggots,  her  nearest  relations  with  firebrands  light¬ 
ing  the  pile,  the  victim  dressed  and  adorned  with  flowers,  the 
whole  scene  appeared  to  me  as  a  frightful  vision :  I  could  > 
hardly  persuade  myself  of  its  reality.  I  spoke,  to  her  once 
more,  (being  a  high  caste  woman,  she  spoke  the  Hindostanee 
language,)  (and  represented  to  her  the  horrible  death  she  was 
about  to  stiff  r,  and  the  long  time  she  must  continue  in  the 
most  dreadful  agony.  I  urged  to  her  that  it  was  no  sudden  or 
easy  death  by  which  she  was  to  reach  Paradise,  but  a  pro¬ 
tracted  course  of  torture.  She  heard  me  out  with  calmness, 
thanked  me  for  my  intentions,  which  she  admitted  were  good, 
but  again  repeated  her  intention  so  decidedly,  as  to  preclude 
any  hope  of  saving  her.  I  felt  her  pulse,  and  it  was  far  calmer 
than  my  own  at  the  moment  I  am  writing.  Mrs.  E.  (of  whom 
I  have  often  made  honourable  mention,)  thinking  her  persua¬ 
sions,  as  one  of  her  ow  n  sex,  might  avail,  then  went  up  to  the 
wretched  victim,  and  in  the  most  earnest  manner  tried  to  dis¬ 
suade  her.  She  offered  her  a  pension  for  life,  and  an  honour¬ 
able  asylum  in  the  Company’s  territories.  Among  other  in¬ 
ducements,  intending  it  pmhahly  as  anappeal  tofemale  vanity, 
Mrs.  E.  said  that  she  should  he  made  a  lady  of,  and  have  a 
palanquin  to  ride^irtie  immediately  answered,  pointing  to  the 
pile,  “  ce  hunutr  a  pulkee  hy — that  is  my  palanquin.”  The  vic¬ 
tim  then  performed  various  ceremonies,  and  prepared  herself 
to  jump  on  the  pile,  which  was  blazing  to  receive  her.  The 
flames  had  arisen  to  a  great  height,  and  they  were  feeding  them 
with  tar  and  faggots.  1  then  addressed  her  tor  the  last  time; 
told  her  no  force  should  be  used  to  keep  her  in  the.  fire,  but 
conjured  her,  if  her  resolution  failed,  to  jump  out  and  run  to 
me  ;  that  l  was  snrrounded  by  my  police-men,  and  that  l 
would  bear  her  away  from  her  cruel  relations  to  a  place  of 
safety,  where  they  should  never  see  her  mm  e.  Her  resoln. 
lion  was  not  to  be  shaken.  She  then  distributed  flowers 
and  sweetmeats,  gave  me  apiece  of  her  dtess,  and  having 
danced  three  times'  round  the  pile,  threw  herself  in.  At 
that  moment  the  people  shouted,  the  drums  and  native 
music  struck  np ;  and  if  she  uttered  any  cri.>s,  I  heard  them  not. 
She  resolutely  sat  in  the  tire,  apparently  alive,  for  two  or|three 
minutes,  but  moved  only  her  hands  occasionally.  Such  is  the  | 
description  of  a  dreadful  act  that  takes  place  every  day,” 

Sketch  of  an  A  rraganeze  Guerrilla.— Tie  was  wounded 
in  the  leg,  and  of  comree  for  a  time  incapable  of  service. 
The  circumstances  of'lvis  situation,  -the  fate  of  his  family,  and 
Iris  language,  will  explain  the  natnrohotli  of  the  formation  and 
feelings  of  many -of  these  Guerrilla  corps,  better  perhaps  than 
a  far  longer  and  more  detailed  account  of  them.  I  asked  him 
where  he  lived,  and  under  whom  lie  served.  ‘  Senhor,’  said 
lie,  ‘  I  have  no  home,  no  relations,  nothing  save  my  country 
ami  sword.  My  father  was  led  out,  and  shot  in  Hie  market¬ 
place  of  my  native  village1;  our  cottage  was  burned  ;  my 
mother  died  of  grief;  and  nry  wife,  who  had  been  violated  hy 
the  enemy,  fled  tome,  theft  a  volunteer  with  Palafox,  and 
died  in  my  amis  in  a  hospital  iu  Saragossa.  I  serve  under  no 
particular  chief.  I  km  too  tniserahh.*?  I  feel  tpo  revengeful 
to  support  ihe  restraint  offifisaiphiie  and  the  delay  of  manoeuvre. 

I  go  on  any  enterprise  I  hear  of:  if  I  am  poor,  on  foot ;  if 
chance  or  plunder  has  made,  me  rid;,  on  horseback  ;  I  follow 
the  boldest  leader;  but  I.have  sworn  never  to  dress  a  vine, 
or  plough  a  field,  till  the  enemy  is  driven  out  of  Spqifi,’ 
Such  was  the  desperate,  the  undying  hatred  to  the  French  i 
which  many  of  these  Guerrillas  clierislied — a  hatred  which 
often  had  its  source  in  wrdngs  and  fosses  like  those  I  have 
related. — Recollections  of  the  Peninsula. 


!:.  Eels- Ol  tbo  longevity  of  Ibis  fish,  tlie  following 
1  instance  is  recorded.  John  Meredith,  an  officer  of  excise, 
iiwho  resided  in  a  cottage  at  Llanvas,  Brecon,  having,,  in  the 
year  1781,  caught  a  small  eel,  pnl  it  into  a  well  in  Iris  garden, 
which  is  about  nine  Feet  deep,  and  three  in  dianneier,  hut 
seldom  contains  more  than  two  feet  of  water,  except  tire 
neighhoining  river,  UsWj  is  sweltcd  bv  floods,  w  hen  it  com- 
plctely  tills.  Upon  one  inundation,  in  1822,  the  eel  above 
mentioned  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  was  caught  in  a  pail, 
when,  to  nse  flic  ianguiige  of  Mmgaiet  Price,  who  tenanted 
the  cottage  at  the  time,  it  was  “  as  thick  as  her  arm,  and  coiled 
round  lire  pail  from  the  ho;  torn  to  top.”  41  years  it  had  ex¬ 
ited  in  its  narrow  abode,  to  which  it  was  Again  consigned,  and 
where  it  may  probably  still  continue.-,- Sp-jiting. 


jt  ost-ouit  Jealousy. 

'‘  Philip,  who  had  lived  apace,  dying  a  few  months  after 
Ferdinand  had  left  Castile,  his  Queen,  whose  brain  was  some¬ 
what  distempered  before,  did  upon  this  losssinkintoso  deep 
a  melancholy  that  those  who  were  about  her  had  'much  ado 
to  keep  her  from  starving  herself.  And,  as  during  the  whole 
time  at  her  husband’s  sickness,  she  had  never,  though  she 
was  big  with  child,  day  or  night,  stirred  from  his  bedside ; 

having  some  days  after  he  was  buried  been  told  by  a  monk, 
that  he  had  read  in  some  legend  or  other  of  a  king  who  had 
come  to  life  again  after  he  had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she 
iftrTTcTtistfdy  -commanded  her  h  os  baud’s  body  to  be  brought 
into  her  bedchamber,  where,  having  taken  it  out  of  the 
Coffin  and  laid  it  in  a  bed  of  state  with  its  face  uncovered,  she 
kept  it  20  years,  after  which  it  wasdnt erred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Granada,  and  when  she  was  awake  she  was  continually 
looking  at  it,  and  watching  when  it  would  rise.  Anti  as  the 
Queen’s  fondness  for  her  husband  (who  had  little  deserved  it 
from  her),  so  her  jealousy  of  him  was  so  much  increased  by 
his  death,  that  she*  would  never  suffer  any  woman  but  herself 
to  go  near  his  corpse;  nor  one  of  t  hat  sex,  besides  her  old 
servants  ai’ii  confidents,  to  rente  within  the  door  of  the  room 
where  if/ay;  and  having  left  Burgos  w  ith  a  resolution  never 
to  see  that  or  any  other  city  any  more,  she  travelled  in  the  ! 
-  night  by  torch  light,  with  her  husband’s  yorpse  drawn  in  a 
hearse  by  six  Flanders  marcs,  from  one  obscure  village  to 
another,  until!  she  settled  at  last  at  Tor  telas,  where,  in  a  very  i 
mean  house,  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  without  the  . 
t  help  of  a  midwife.  For  as  there  was  no  persuading  her  to  lie 
in  an  V  other  room  but  in  that  where  her  husband’s  corpse  was, 
so  she  never  would  hear  of  a  midwife,  though  never  so 
ancient,  helng  introduced 

Trading  Authors. — In  London  and  Paris,  where  artifi¬ 
cial  employments  are  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment,  there  are  tribes  of  men  who  live  hy  writing  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  press.  Periodical  works  must  be  filled.  ,  A  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  are  pledged  to  appear,  and  originality  of  form 
and  composition  is  expected.  Hence  there  is  constant  cm- 
ployment  in  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Newspapers,  for  those 
who  combine  some  talent  with  much  industry.  Translating,  1 
too,  is  another  source  of  literary  employment ;  and  editing  I 
new  editions  of  books,  and  index  making,  are  other  sources. 

As  quality  is  not  reducible  to  any  previous  standard,  pay-  I 
nient  is  generally  made  by  the  printed  sheet;  and  the  measure 
being  superficial,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  that  the  prodne-  j 
lions  are  also  superficial.  Thought  is  the  material  of  the  wri-  | 
ter  by  the  sheet,  and  is  the  gold  with  which  hg_  contrives  to 
gild  a  ceitain  number  of  pages.  Of  course  he  lays  It  on  in  j 
proportion  to  the  price  he  is  paid,  and  we  have  single  and 
double  gilding,  and  plaiting  of  various  thicknesses,  in  literature, 
as  well  as  in  the  metallic  arts.— Tt  is  amusing  to  carry  this 
idea  through  the  pages  of  a  review  or  magazine.  The  writers  ! 
and  the  readers  are  constantly  at  issue.  The  former  is  en. 
deuvouriug  to  beat  out  his  small  stock  of  thoughts  into  the  I 
greatest  number  of  pages,  iseking  them  out  by  antitheses,  coni-  I 
parisons,  figures,  and  well-rounded  periods  ;  while  the  weary 
reader  is  vainly  looking  for  original  ideas  and  useful  conclusions,  j 
Their  objects,  however,  are  different.  Tiie  author  must  eat,  and 
must  till  a  cei  tain  number  of  pages  ;  and  the  reader  must  be 
content  if  he  catch  one  good  thought  in  a  thousand  words,  or 
in  teu  thousand  if  the  style  he  easy,  graceful,  and  flowing,  j 

Small  type  and  matters  of  fact  are  the  bane  of  authorship. 

A  clo-ely  printed  page,  and  the  details  of  ait  and  science,  aie 
as  much  dreaded  by  a  practised  author  as  a  whipping-cart  hy 
a  pick-pocket.  On  the  contrary,  essays  about  nothing,  about 
trifles  or  common-place  topics,  or  reviews  which  admit  of 
long  quotations,  strung  logether  with  short  paragraphs,  are 
perennial  blessings.  Of  the  former  an  industrious  writer  can-  ' 
not  produce  a  sheet  in  a  month,  while  of  the  latter  he  can 
promice  a  sheet,  day  after  day,  befoie  lie  dines. 

In  my  early  days  the  Monthly  Review  used  >to  give  three 
guineas  a  sheet,  or  four  shillings  a  page,  quotations  included  ; 
and  it  transcended  and  has  outlived  the  Critical,  because  the 
latter  paid  but 'wo,  and  tberefoie  had  the  aid  only  of  those 
writers  who  could  not  get  engagements  in  the  Monthly.  The 
Magazines  in  general  paid  but  two,  hut  the  European  under 
Perfy  paid  three.  Phillips  got  the  ill-will  of  the  other  pro- 
prietors  hy  paying  five,  and  npwaids  ;  but  then  he  undid  his 
authors  hy  his  small  type,  and  by  his  matters  of  fact,  of  which 
he  exhausts  them,  in  succession,  in  a  few  months.  The  Edin- 
burgh  Review  gave  ten  guineas  for  essays;  the  Quarterly  fol¬ 
lowed  at  fifteen:  others  have  given  as  much  :  ami  while  the 
pliblig,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  the  public,  are  gra¬ 
tified  hy  long-winded  essays,  this  species  of  publication  will 
succeed.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  see  on  the  hook-stalls  the 
numerous  extinct  works,  which  are  selling  for  little  more  than 
waste  paper,  though  filled  with  ably  written  essays,  paid  for 
at  the  host  price  of  the  day.  They  seem  like  the  garnish  at  a 
feast,  which  may  please  the  eye  and  the  fancy,  but  we  turn 
from  them  to  the  solid  dishes,  just  as  we  do  to  works  of  solid 
information'  The  one  is  the  art  of  the  cook  paid  for  per 
quantum;  and  tire  other  is  eternal  nature,  which  no  art  can 
supply,  or  essentially  imptove. 

I  was  delighted  in  Paris  to  find  tlrat  the  corps  de  gens  de 
leitres  consist  for  the  most  part  of  men  of  small  independent 
fortunes,  and  could  even  boast  of  men  of  wealtli ;  whereas  in 
J>ndon,  where  every  thing  is  so  commercial,  this  class  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  needy  adventurers,  dependant  fiom  mouth  to 
month  on  the  exertiotrs  of  their  brains. 

The  proprietors  of  our  two  most  established  miscellanies 
have  at  different  times  assured  me,  that  they  value  their  suc¬ 
cessive  numbers  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  their 
purchased  communications  ;  and  that  their  most  interesting  ■ 
papers  consist  in  the  occasional  volunteer  contributions  of  the 
public  a*  large.  These  they' consider  as  their  substantial 
dishes,  and  the  paid  communications  merely  as  garnish.  This 
•cents  likely  to  be  the  fact.—  Stephemianna. 

Cianiology.- — Ur.  Patterson,  of  Calcutta,  has  observed,  that 
the  skulls  of  Hindoos  are  to  those  of  Europeans  as  two  to  three; _ 
or  that  the  head  of  an  European  of  fifteen  years  is  equal  in'  size  ' 
j  to  that  of  an  Hindoo  of  thirty.  If  the  size  of  the  head  indicate 
a  corresponding  intellectual  capacity,  it  maybe  conceived  how 
20,000  Europeans  have  in  subjection  1,000,000,000  of  Asiatics. 


THE  TORCH  OF  LIBERTY. 

[From  Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance.] 

I  SAW  it  all  in  Fancy's  glass—  _ 

Herself,  the  fair,  the  wild  magician, 

That  bi<l  thin  splendid  day-dream  pass, 

And  nam’d  each  gliding  apparition. 

*Twas  like  a  torch- race— such  as  they 
Of  Greece  perform’d,  in  ages  gone, 

When  the  fleet  youths,  in  long  array. 

Passed  the  bright  torch  triumphant  on. 

I  saw  th’  expectant  nations  stand. 

To  catch  the  coming  flame  in  turn 
I  ,aw,  from  ready  hand  to  hand, 

The  clear,  but  struggling  glory  burn. 

And,  oh!  their  joy,  as  it  came  near, 

’Twas  in  itself  a  joy  to  see— 

While  Fancy  whisper’d  in  my  ear. 

That  torch  they  pass  is  Liberty  ! 

And  each,  as  she  received  the  flame, 

Lighted  her  altar  with  its  ray. 

Then,  smiling  to  the  next  who  came, 

Speeded  it  on  its  sparkling  way. 

From  Albion  first,  whose  ancient  shrine 
Was  furnish’d  with  the  fire  already, 

Colombia  caught  the  spark  divine. 

And  lit  a  flame ,  like  Albion’s  steady. 

The  splendid  gift  then  Gallia  took. 

And,  like  a  wild  Bacchante,  raising 
The  brand  aloft,  its  sparkles  shook. 

As  she  would  set  the  world  a  blazing. 

And  when  she  filed  her  altar,  high 
It  flash’d  into  the  redd’ning  air 
So  ftcrcc,  that  Albion,  who  stood 
Shrunk,  almost  blinded  by  the  glare! 

Next,.  SPArNv  so  new  was  light  to  her, 

Leap’d  at  the  torch — but,  ere  the  spark 
She  flung  upon  her  shrine  could  stir, 

Twas  quench’d — and  all  again  was  dark. 

Yet,  no— not  quench’d — a  treasure,  worth 
So  much  to  mortals,  rarely  dies — 

Again  her  living  light  look’d  forth, 

And  shone,  a  beacon,  in  all  eyes. 

Who  next  received  the  flame  ?  alas 

Unworthy  Naples — shame  of  shames. 

That  ever  through  such  hands  should  pass 
That  brightest  of  all  earthly  flames  1 

Scarce  had  her  fingers  touch’d  the  torch. 

When  frighted  by  the  sparks  it  shed. 

Nor  waiting  e’en  to  feel  the  scorch, 

She  dropp’d  it  to  the  earth— and  fled. 

And  fall’n  it  might  have  long  remain’d, 

But  Greece,  who  saw  her  moment  now, 

Caught  up  the  prize,  though  prostrate,  stain’d. 

And  wav’d  it  round  her  beauteous  brow. 

And  Fancy  bid  me  mark  where,  o’er 
Her  altar  as  its  flame  ascended. 

Fair,  laurell’d  spirits  seem’d  to  soar. 

Who  thus  in  song  their  voices  blended. 

*•  Shinfe,.  shine  for  ever,  glorious  flame, 

<•  Divinest  gift  of  God  to  men! 

•»  From  Greece  thy  earliest  splendour  came, 

••  To  Greece  thy  ray  returns  again. 

*»  Take,  Freedom,  take  thy  radiant  round, 

Whendimm’d,  revive,  when  lost,  return; 

*  Till  not  a  shrine  through  earth  be  found, 

••  On  which  thy  glories  shall  not  burn  1” 

MY  BIRTH-DAY. — By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 

«  MY  Birth-day”— what  a  different  sound 
That  woid  had  in  ihv  youthful  ears  ! 

And  how,  each  time  the  day  comes  round, 

Le-s  and  less. white  its  mark  appears! 

When  first  onr  scanty  years  are  told, 

It  seems  kke  pastime  to  grow;  old 
And,  as  Youth  Counts  the  sinning’  links- 
That  time  around  him  binds  so  fast, 
pleas’d  with  the  task,  he  little  thinks 
How  hard  that  chain  will  press  at  tasH 

Vain  was  the.  man,  and  false  as  vain. 

Who  were  lie  onlaiu’d.to  snss 

“  His  long  career  of  life  again,  , 

“  He  would  do  all  that  he  luul  done  f 
Ali!  his  not  tints  tlie  voice  that  dwells 
In  sober  birth-days  speaks  to  me  ; 

Far  otherwise— of  time  it  tells 
Lavish'd  unwisely,  carelessly — • 

Of  counsel  muck’d,  of  talents  mad® 

Haply *fnr  high  and  pure  designs. 

But.  oft,  like  Israel’s  incense,  laid 
Upon  unholy,  eaitlily  shrines— 

Of  nursing  many  a  wrong  desire— 

Of  wandering  after  Love  too  fur. 

And  taking  every  meteoi  fire 

That  cross’d  my  path- way  for  his  Star  ?1 
All  this  it  tells:  and,  could  I  trace 
Th’  impel ft'Ct  picture  o’er  again. 

With  power  to.  add,  re!ou#h,  efface, 

The  lights  and  shades,  the  joy  ami  pain^ 

How  little  of  the  past  would  stay  ! 

How  quickly  all  should  melt  away— 

All,  Hut  that  freedom  of  the  mind, 

Which  hath  been  more  than  wealth  to  me* 

Those  fijem'-  daps  in  my  boyhood  twin’d, 

And  kept  till  now  unchangingly  ; 

And  that  dear  Home,  that  saving  ark,' 

Where  Love’s  true  light  at  last  I’ve  found. 

Cheering  within,  when  all  grows  dark, 

And  comfortless,  and  stormy,  round  ! 

*  Fontenelle. — “  Si  je  ;recommcni;ais  nut  carrier e,  Je feral  tout  cc'quefaifait." 


THE  MATRIMONIAL  LADDER : 

Written  on  seeing  an  ingenious  Toy ,  called  “  The  Matri¬ 
monial  Ladder.” 

Wt  ADMIRATION'. 

HILE  graceful  Ghloe  leads  the  gay  quadrille, 

What  new  sensations  Strephon’s  bosom  fill ; 

An  introduction  gain’d,  the1  youth  advances, 

And  hopes  she’s  disengag’d  the  two  next  dances. 

<  FLIRTATION. 

The  suit  obtain’d,  they  tread  the  mazy  round  ; 

At  length  fatigued,  a  seat’s  convenient  found  : 

Strephon  assiduous  plies  the  glittering  fany 
And  pioves  himself  a  very  nice  young  man. 

APPROBATION. 

With  favouring  smile  the  fair  one  heirs 'his  prattle, 

Sips  lemonade,  and  vows  he’s. quite  a  rattle  . 

Then,  as  new  raptures  rise  in  ev’ry  glance,  ^ 

Exclaims,  “  I  think  we’d  better  join  the  dar.ee. 

DECLARATION. 

Next  morn  he  calls;  (the  custom’s  very  old). 

To  hope  the  lady  has  not  taken  cold. 

Thinks  she.looks  charmingly  in  dishabille, 

And  tells  what  pangs. his  stricken  bosom  hll. 

■.HESITATION. 

While  secret  joy  her  soft  confusion  veils  ;  . 

Miss  gently  chbcks  her  swain’s  romantic  tales: 

*  She’s  sure  Mamma  will  think  these  raptures  wdd- 
She  knows  not  how  to  act— she’s  quite  a  clniu  . . 

.,i  "  AGITATION. 

With  sighs  and  vows  persists  the  wounded  swam. 

Begs  she’ll  recall  those  words,  and  think  again; 

Fearful  of  frowns,  or  veto  fiorn  Mamma, 

The  softqning  nymph  refers  him  to  i  apa. 

ACCEPTATION. 

Joy  on  his. lips,  and  rapture  on  his  tongue,  . 

Oil  neat  red  tape  bin  various  parchments  strunh  , 

See  Strephon  bears. the  mystic  circlet  high,  ^ 

Which  bids. Hope's  tide  flow  strong,  his  terror^  ny. 

SOLEMNIZATION. 

At  churqh  arriv'd  on  some  unlucky  day, 

Poor  Chloe  faulters  out  the  word  obey  : 

Thus  of  Love’s  Ladder  gain’d  the  topmost  P,a^e’ 

Her  downward  course  the  sorrowing  Muse  must  trac 

POSSESSION. 

Her  honey-rnoon  and  raptures  fled  together; 

Behold  a  rural  walk  in  dirty  weather ; 

The  stile  is  slippery,  but  in  vain  the  dame 
Sues  for  that  aid  which  once  unask  d  tor  came. 

RUMINATION. 

An  evening  t£te  a-tete  you  next  shall  see  ; 

No  friendly  chat  succeeds  departed  tea  : 

Blue  burn  the  candles,  and  the  nymph  looks  blue. 

And  rumination  serves  them  but  to  rue. 

ALTERATION. 

No  more  a  social  walk  the  morn  employs, 

A  ereasv  novel  constitutes  her  joys; 

While  he,  poor  soul,  condemn’d  alone  to  saun  e. 

Dines  with  some  friend,  and  empties  his  decanteu 
IRRITATION. 

Return’d  at  eve,  unnumber’d  queries  wait  him. 

And  she  who  lov’d  so  late,  appears  to  hate  him  . 

From  trifles  light  as  air  the  quarrel  swells, 

Tne  husband  bullies,  and  the  wife  rebels. 

DISPUTATION. 

Fierce  and  more  fierce  the  wordy  contest  grows  , 

Taunts!  gibes,  and  sneers,  and  every  thing  but  blows : 
Each  to  a  separate  couch  in  rage  retires. 

Whence  sleep  is  banish’d  by  vexatious  fires. 

desperation. 

Breakfast  renews  the  quarrels  of  my  table, 

She  spoils  the  tea,  and  he  upsets  the  'able: 

All  patience  lost,  no  power  can  peace  impart. 

In  one  thing  only  they  agree— to  part. 

detestation. 

Loud  she  proclaims  the  thousands  that  she  brought  him  ; 
Hr-  rr.ol  retorts  “  ’twas  only  those  that  caught  him : 

«•  The  world  shall  know  your  conduct,  brute,”  she  cries, 
.*  Sooner  the  better,  sweet,”  the  youth  replies. 

’  SEPARATION. 

Etuipp’d  for  . parting „see  these  quondam  turtles, 

D-ad  are  love’s  roses, 'wither  d  all  his  myrtles  , 

Such  are  the  ups  and  downs  of  love  s  short  story, 

«  for  better  or  for  worse,” —  ns  death  or  glory. 

ON  SEEING  A  LITTLE  POMPOUS  MAN,  WHO 
LOOKED  ALL  WIG. 

THOUGH  lordly  Man  will  boast  his  parts, 

So  famed  in  sciences  nod  arts, 

Yet  Fish,  and  Fowl, and  .Brail es  have  taught 
The  knowledge  he  has  vainly  sought  -. 

Leit  Man  by  winter  should  be  chill’d, 

The  Bearer  teaches  him  to  build, 

The  Nautilus  to  spread  his  sail. 

And  take  advantage  of  the  gale  ; 

The  Frofi  extends  each  active  limb. 

To  teach  weak  mortals  how  to  swim; 

His  curious  web  the  Spider  plies. 

Thus  man  in  diagrams  is  wise; 

The  Magpie  can  iris  aid  advance, 

To  tea eli  proud  Man  to  hop  and  dance; 

And  Egypt’s  Ibis*  can  impart 
'  Hints  to  the  apothecaries’  art; 

L<>  in  von  ivy  bush  the  Owl, 

Who  foves  to  snap  Wjs  bill  and  scowl. 

Instructs  some  men  of  vain  pietence. 

Fam’d  for  a  4  plenteous  lack  of  sense, 

To  look  as  grave,  and  seem  as  big, 

And  wear,  like  him,  a  bushy  wig.  T. 

*  Genmus  Pisides  has  written  some  Greek  verses  on  the 
.  ...  7.  .i  •  •  ^—Hippoc.seeMorelVsnotei 

*kiliofthe  Ibis m purgatives. 


"GREEK  S O N  G. —TH  E  B^WL^O F  LIBERTY. 

( From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.) 

Before  the  fiery  Sun — 

The  sun  that  looks  on  Greece  with  cloudless  eye, 

In  the  free  air,  and  on  the  war-field  won, 

Our  fathers  crowned  the  Bowl  of  Liberty.* 

Amidst  the  tombs  they  stood, 

The  tombs  of  Heroes  !  with  the  solemn  skies  ' 

And  the  wide  plain  around,  where  patriot-blood 
Had  steeped  the  soil  in  hues  of  sacrifice. 

They  called  the  glorious  Dead, 

In  the  strong  faith  which  brings  the  viewless  nigh  ! 

And  poured  rich  odours  o’er  their  battle-bed, 

And  bade  them  to  the  rite  of  Liberty. 

They  called  them,  from  the  shades, 

The  golden-fruited  shades !  where  minstrels  tell 
How  softer  light  th’  immortal  clime  pervades. 

And  music  floats  o’er  meads  of  Asphodel. 

Then  fast  the  bright  red  wine 
Flowed  t o  their  names  who  taught  the  world  to  die. 

And  made  the  land’s  green  turf  a  living  shrine — 

Meet  for  the  wreath  and  Bowl  of  Liberty  ! 

So  the  rejoicing  Earth 

Took  from  her  vines  again  the  blood  she  gave. 

And  richer  flowers  to  deck  ihe  tomb  drew  birth 
From  the  free  soil,  thus  hallowed  to  the  brave. 

We  have  the  battle-fields. 

The  tombs,  the  names,  the  blue  majestic  sky  ! 

We  have  the  founts  the  purple  vintage  yields ; 

—When  shall  tcecrown  the  Bowl  of  Liberty  ? 

•  At  the  Anniversary  Solemnities,  in  memory  of  the  Battle  of 
Plata*. — See  Potter’s  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  388. 

[The  following  beautiful  verses  are  ascribed  to  Mr.  Alaric 
Walts,  Editor'of  the  Leeds  Intelligencer.'] 

-TO  OCTAVIA. 

Full  many  a  gloomy  month  hath  past, 

On  flagging  wing,  regardless  by, — 

Unmark’d  by  aught,  save  grief — since  last 
I  gazed  upon  thy  bright  blue  eye, 

And  bade  my  Lyre  pour  forth  for  thee 
Its  strains  of  wildest  minstrelsy ! 

For  all  my  joys  are  wither’d  now, — 

The  hopes  I  most  relied  on,  thwarted, — 

And  sorrow  hath  o’erspread  my  brow 
With  many  a  shade  since  last  we  parted  : 

Yet,  ’mid  that  murkiness  of  lot, 

Young  Peri,  thou  art  unforgot ! 

Tht>»* art-  who  love  to  trace  the  smile 
Y'.  ;  dimples  upon  childhood’s  cheek, 

And  hear  from  lips  devoid  of  guile, 

,  The  dictates  of  the  bosom  break 

Ah  !  who  of  such  could  look  on  thee 
Without  a  wish  to  rivai  me  ? 

None  his  must  be  a  stubborn  heart, 

And  strange  to  every  softer  feeling, 

Who  from  thy  glance  could  bear  to  part 
Cold  and  unmoved — without  revealing 
Some  portion  of  the  fond  regret 
Which  dimm’d  my  eye  when  last  we  met!  > 

Sweet  bud  of  Beauty  ! — Mid  the  thrill— 

The  anguish’d  thrill  of  hope  delay’d,— 

Peril— and  pain— and  every  ill 
That  can  the  breast  of  man  invade,— 

No  tender  thought  of  thine  and  thee 
Hath  faded  from  my  memory  ; 

But  I  have  dwelt  on  each  dear  form 

Till  woe,  awhile,  gave  place  to  gladness. 

And  that  remembrance  seem’d  to  charm, 

Almost  to  peace,  my  bosom’s  sadness  j— 

And  now  again  I  breathe  a  lay 
To  hail  thee  on  thy  natal  day  ! 

O  !  might  the  fondest  prayers  prevail 
For  blessings  on  thy  future  years  ! 

Or  innocence,  like  thine,  avail 

To  save  thee  from  affliction’s  tears! 

Each  moment  of  thy  life  should  bring 
Some  new  delight  upon  its  wing  ; 

And  the  wild  sparkle  of  thine  eye — 

Thy  guilelessness  of  soul  revealing— 

Beam  ever  thus,  as  beauteously, 

Undimm’d — save  by  those  gems  of  feeling— 

Those  soft,  luxurious  drops  which  flow, 

In  pity,  for  another’s  woe. 

But  vain  the  thought ! — It  may  not  be  !— 

Could  prayers  avert  misfortune’s  blight. 

Or  hearts,  from  sinful  passion  free. 

Here  hope  for,  unalloy’d  defight, 

Then,  those  who  guard  thine  opening  bloom 
Had  never  known  one  hour  of  gloom. 

No— if  the  chastening  stroke  of  Fate 
On  guilty  heads  alone  descended, 

Sure  they  would  ne’er  have  felt  its  weight, 

In  whose  pure  bosoms,  sweetly  blended, 

Life’s  dearest  social  virtues  move, 

In  one  bright  endless  chain  of  love! 

Then  since  upon  this  earth,  joy’s  beams 
Are  fading — frail,  and  few  in  number, 

And  melt— like  the  light-woven  dreams 
That  steal  upon  the  mourner’s  slumber,— 

Sweet  one!  I'll  wish  thee  strength  to  bear 
The  ills  that  Heaven  may  bid  thee  share  ; 

And  when  thine  infancy  hath  fled,  I 

And  Time  with  woman’s  zone  hath  bound  thee, 

If,  in  the  path  thou’rt  doom’d  to  tread, 

The  thorns  of  sorrow  lurk,  and  wound  thee. 

Be  thine  that  exquisite  relief 

"Which  blossoms  ‘raid  the  springs  of  grief! 

And  like  the  many-tinted  Bow, 

Which  smiles  the  showrv  clouds  away. 

May  Hope — Grief’s  Iris  here  below— 

Attend,  and  sooth  thee  on  thy  way, 

Till,  full  of  years— thy  cares  at  rest — 

Thou  seek’stthe  mansions  of  the  blest ! 
j  Young  sister  of  a  mortal  Nine, 

Farewell  ! — Perchance  a  long  farewell  ! 

Though  woes  unnumber’d  yet  be  mine, 

Woes,  Hope  may  vainly  strive  to  quell, 

I’ll  half  unteach  my  soul  to  pine, 

So  there  be  bliss  for  thee  and  thine  . 


THE  BARD’S  SONG  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

FROM  THE  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 


O  Daughter  dear,  my  darling  child, 

Prop  of  my  mortal  pilgrimage, 

Thou  who  hast  care  and  pain  beguiled, 

And  wreathed  with  Spring  my  wintry  age,— 
Through  thee  a  second  prospect  opes 
Of  life,  when  but  to  live  is  glee, 

And  jocund  joys,  and  youthful  hopes, 

Come  thronging  to  my  heart  through  thee. 
Backward  thou  lead’st  me  to  the  bowers 
Where  love  and  youth  their  transports  gave  ; 
While  forward  still  thou  strewesi  flowers, 

And  bidst  me  Jive  beyond  the  grave  ; 

For  still  my  blood  in  thee  shall  flow. 

Perhaps  to  warm  a  distant  line, 

Thy  face,  my  lineaments  shall  show, 

And  e’en  my  thoughts  survive  in  thine. 

Yes,  Daughter,  when  this  tongue  is  mute, 
ji  '1  his  heart  is  dust— these  eyes  are  closed, 

And  thou  art  singing  to  thy  lute 
Some  stanza  by  thy  Sire  composed, 

To  friends  around  thou  may’s*  impart 

A  thought  of  him  who  wrote  the  lays,  , 
And  from  the  grave  my  form  shall  start, 
Embodied  forth  to  fancy’s  gaze. 

Then  to  their  memories  will  throng 

Scenes  shared  with  him  who  lies  in  earth, 

The  cheerful  page,  the  lively  song, 

The  woodland  walk,  or  festive  mirth  ; 

Then  may  they  heave  the  pensive  sigh. 

That  friendship  seeks  not  to  controul, 

And  from  the  fix’d  anti  thoughtful  eye 
The  half  unconscious  tears  may  roll  ;— 

Such  now  bedew  my  cheek — but  mine 
Are  drops  of  gratitude  and  love, 

That  mingle  human  with  divine, 

The  gift  below,  its  source  above.— 

How  exquisitely  dear  thou  art 
Can  only  be  by  tears  exprest, 

And  the  fond  thrillings  of  my  heart, 

While  thus  I  clasp  thee  to  my  breast. 


H. 


1  The  followihg  spirited  production  has  Succeeded  the  Cordon 
Sanitairc  in  popularity.  It  owes,  no  doubt,  much  to  its  own 
merits,  but  it  owes  much  also  to  a  name  long  dear  to  the  French 
soldier:  — 

L’OMBRE  DE  ROLAND. 
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Air— De  la  Mort  de  Roland. 

Dans  la  plaine  de  Ronceveaux, 

Ou  de  Roland  dort  la  poussiere, 

Trois  Grenadiers,  Rolands  nouveaux, 
Evoquaient  son  ombre  guerriere. 

“  Dans  ton  tombeau  reveille  toi,” 

Disaient-ils,  “  Dieu  de  la  vaillance ! 

De  l’ennemi  tu  fus  l’effroi : 

Viens,  de  nouveau,  venger  la  France! 

Soldats  Frangais  !  Chantons  Rolans, 

L’honneur  de  la  cbevallerie, 

Et  rdpfkons  en  combatrant, 

Cesmots  sacr^s  (bis)— Gloire  et  Patrie  (bis)!” 

Soudain,  de  son  tombeau  brisd 
S’^leve  le  preux  invincible, 

Pale  et  le  front  cicatris£, 

Agitant  sa  lance  terrible. 

L’air  frfmit  du  bruit  de  son  cor, 

C’est  Roland  !  Voila  son  armure! 

11  s’ecrie,  en  montrant  encor 
Le  sang  de  sa  large  blessure. 

“  Soldats  Frangais !  Serrez  vos  rangs! 

Entendez  Roland  qui  vous  crie  ; 

Armez  vous  contre  vos  tyrans! 

Brisez  les  fers  (bis)  de  la  patrie  (bis) ! 

“  Honte  a  ces  guerriers  Suzerains, 

Qui,  d’uH  maitre  esclaves  stupides, 

Contre  les  peuples  souverains 
Toument  leurs  armes  parricides ! 

Ah !  Qu’a  la  voix  des  conqu^rans 
Le  Frangais  jamais  ne  se  live  ! 

Ce  n’est  que  contre  ses  tyrans 
Qu’un  peuple  doit  tiret  le  glaive ! 

Soldats  Frangais!  .  .  .  Serrez  vos  rangs ! 

Entendez  Roland  qui  vous  crie : 

Armez  vous  contre  vos  tyrans ! 

Brisee  les  fers  (bis)  de  la  patrie  (bis)  ! 

“  Soldats !— Le  devoir  des  hiros 
Est  de  proteger  la  victime ; 

Sur  les  thr&nes  sont  les  boureaux, 

Ce  sont  les  peuples  qu’on  opprime. 

Pour  terrasser  vos  oppresseurs, 

Frangais !  je  vous  remets  ma  lance  ; 

Qu’ils  tombent  sous  vos  coups  vengeurs, 

Ces  vils  ****  de  la  France  ! 

Soldats  Frangais !  Serrez  vos  rangs ! 

Entendez  Roland  qui  vous  crie; 

Armez  vous  contre  vos  tyrans ! 

Brisez  les  fers  (bis)  de  la  patrie  (bis)  !” 

11  dit  en  achevant  ces  mots, 

En  terre  ayant  plants  sa  lance, 

L’Ombre  sanglante  du  hiros  . 

Dans  la  tombe  rentre  en  silence. 

L’un  des  guerriers  au  fer  vengeur, 

Noue  uneicharpe  tricolore; 

Et  le  drapeau  liberateur, 

Dans  les  airs,  brille  avec  l’Aurore. 

Soldats  Frangais !  Serrez  vos  rang*! 

Entendez  Roland  qui  vous  crie ; 


Armez  vous  contre  vos  tyrans! 

Brisez  ltjs  fers  (bis)  de  la  patrie  (bis)  ! 


[  from  U  BRA  CE  BRI  J)G  E- IT  A  LL,  or  THE 
HUMOURISTS 

By  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent. 

THE  STOUT  GENTLEMAN. 

A  Stage  Coach  Romance, 

'  u  I'll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me  ."’—Hamlet. 

"It  was  a  raindy  Sunday,  in  the  gloomy  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  1  had  been  detained,  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  by  a 
slight  indisposition,  from  which  I  was  fast  recovering  ;  but  1 
was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged  to  beep  within  doors  all  day, 
in  an  bn  of  the  small  town  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a 
country  inn  !  whoever  iias  had  the  luck  to  experience  one  can 
alone  judge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  pattered  against  the 
casements  ;  the  bells  tolled  for  church  with  a  melancholy 
sound.  I  went  to  the  windows  in  quest  of  something  to  amufie 
the  eye  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  placed  completely  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  amusement.  The  windows  of  mjl  bed-room 
looked  out  among  tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while 
those  of  my  sitting-room  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  stable- 
yard.  1  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  make  a  man  sick 
of  this  world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a  rainy  day.  The  place 
was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  had  been  kicked  about  by  tra¬ 
vellers  and  stable-boys.  In  one  corner  was  a  stagnant  pool 
of  water,  surrounding  an  island  of  muck  j  there  were  several 
half-drowned  fowls  crowded' together  under  a  cart,  among 
which  was  a  miserable,  crest-fallen  cock,  drenched  out  of  all 
life  and  spirit;  his  drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into  a 
single  feather,  along  which  the  water  trickled  from  his  back  ; 
near  the  cart  was  a  half-dozing  cow,  chewing  the  cud,  and 
standing  patiently  to  be  rained  on,  with  wreaths  of  vapour 
rising  from  her  reeking  hide ;  a  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  stable,  was  poking  his  spectral  head  out  of 
a  window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  from  the  eaves  ;  anno-  i 
happy  car,  chained  to  a  dog-house  bard  by,  uttered  something  j 
every  now  and  then,  between  a  bark  and  a  yelp  ;  a  drab  of  a  j 
kitchen  wench  tiamped  backwards  and  forwards  through  the 
yard  ia  pattens,  looting  a3  sulky  ns  the  weather  itself;  every 
thing,  in  short,  was  comfortless  and  forlorn,  excepting  a  crew 
of  hard  drinking  ducks,  assembled  like  boon  companions 
round  a  puddle,  and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  liquor. 

“  1  was  lonely  and  listless,  and  wanted  amusement.  My 
room  soon  became  insupportable.  1  abandoned  it,  and  songbt 
what  is  technically  called  the  travellers’-room.  This  is  a  pub 
lie  roomset  apart  in  most  innsfor  the  accommodation  of  a  class 
cf  wayfarers,  called  travellers,  or  riders  ;  a  kind  of  commer- 
mercial  knights  errant,  who  are  incessantly  scouring  the  king¬ 
dom  in  gigs,  on  horseback,  or  by  coach.  They  are  the  only 
successors  that  I  know  of  at  the  present  day,  to  the  knights 
erraut  of  yore.  They  lead  the  same  kind  of  roving  adven¬ 
turous  life,  only  changing  the  lance  for  a  driving-whip,  the 
buckler  for  a  pattern-card,  and  the  coat  of  mail  for  an  upper  j 
Benjamin.  Instead  of  vindicating  the  charms  of  peerless  j 
beauty,  they  rove  about  spreading  the  fame  and  standing  of 
some  substantial  tradesman,  or  manufacturer,  and  are  ready 
at.  any  time  to  bargain  in  his  name  ;  it  being  the  fashion  now- 
a-days  to  trade,  instead  of  fight,  with  one  another.  As  the  j 
room  of  the  hostel,  in  the  good  old  fighting  times,  would  be  | 
hung  round  at  night  with  the  armour  of  way-worn  warriors, 
such  as  coats  of  rea  l,  falchions,  and  yawning  helmets  ;  so  the 
travellers*  room  is  garnished  wiih  the  harnessing  of  their  suc- 
stissors,  with  box  coat3,  whips  of  all  kinds,  spurs,  gaiters,  and 
oil-cloth  covered  hats. 

“  I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  these  worthies  to  talk 
with,  hut  was  disappointed.  There  were,  indeed,  two  or  three 
in  the  room  ;  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  them.  One  was  just 
finishing  his  breakfast,  quarrelling  with  his  bread  and  butter, 
and  huffing  the  waiter  ;  another  buttoned  on  a  pair  of  gaiters, 
with  many  execrations  at  Boots  for  not  having  cleaned  his 
shoes  well  ;  a  third  sat  drumming  on  the  table  with  his  fingers 
and  looking  at  the  rain  as  it  streamed  down  the  window  glass  ; 
they  nil  appeared  infected  by  the  weather,  and  disappeared, 
one  after  the  other,  without  exchanging  a  word. 

“  J  sauntered  to  the  window  and  stood  gazing  at  the  people, 
picking  their  way  to  church,  with  petticoats  mid-leg  high,  and 
dripping  umbrellas.  Tbe  hell  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  streets  I 
became  silent.  1  then  amused  myself  with  watching  the  | 
daughters  of  a  tradesman  opposite;  who  being  confined  to  the 
bouse  for  fear  of  wetting  their  Sunday  finery,  played  off  their 
charms  at  the  front  windows,  to  fascinate  the  chance  tenants 
of  the  inn.  They  at  length  were  summoned  away  by  a  vigilant 
vinegar-faced  mother,  and  1  had  nothing  further  from  without 
to  amuse  me. 

**  Wliat  was  I  to  do  to  pass  away  the  long-lived  day  ?  I  was 
yadly  nervous  and  lonely;  and  every  thing  about  an  inn  seems  ! 
calculated  to  make  a  dull  day  ten  times  duller.  Old  newspapers, 
fondling  of  beer  and  tobacco  smoke,  and  which  ]  had  already 
read  ha}  fa  dozen  times.  Good  for  nothing  books, that  were  worse 
than  rainy  weather.  I  bored  myself  to  death  with  an  old  vo 
lume  ot  the  Lady’s  Magazine.  I  read  all  the  common-placed 
names  of  ambitions  travellers  scrawled  on  the  panes  of  glass  ; 
the  eternal  families  of  the  Smiths  and  the  Browns,  and  the 
Jacksons,  and  the  Johnsons,  and  all  the  other  sous  ;  and  I 
oecypkered  several  scraps  of  fatiguing  inn-window  poetry  which 
I  have  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"  The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy  ;  the  slovenly, 
ragged,  spongy  clouds  drifted  heavily  along;  there  was  no 
voriety  even  in  the  rain  ;  it  was  one  dull,  continued,  mono¬ 
tonous  patter — patter— patter,  excepting  that  now  and  then  I 
was  enlivened  by  the  idea  of  a  brisk  shower,  from  the  rattling 
of  the  drops  upon  a  passing  umbrella. 

“  L  was  quite  refreshing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  hackneved  i 
phrase  of  the  day)  when,  ia  the  course  of  the  morning,  a  horn  ! 
blew,  and  a  stage  coach  whirled  through  the  street,  with  out-  j 
side  passengers  stuck  all  over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  ntn-  1 
brellus,  and  seethed  together,  and  reeking  with  the  steams  of  > 
wet  box  coats  and  upper  Benjamins. 

“  '1  he  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking  places  a  crew  | 
of  vagabond  boys,  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  carroty- headed 
hostler,  and  that  not.-descript  animal  ycleped  Boots,  and  all 
the  other  vagabond  race  that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn;  but 
tbe  bustle  was  transient ;  the  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way  ; 
and  boy  and  dog,  and  hostler  and  Boots,  a)!  slunk  hack  again 
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J-  i  was  dreadfully  hipped.  The  hours  seemed  as  If  they 
would  creep  by.  The  very  ticking  of  the  clock  become  irk¬ 
some.  At  length  the  st.llr.ess  of  the  house  was  interrupted  by 
the  rmgmgof  abelh  Shortly  after  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  waiter 
a.  the  bar :  I  he  stout  gentleman  in  No.  13.  wants  his  break¬ 
fast.  Tea  and  bread  butter,  with  ham  and  eggs  ;  the  eggs  not 
Soo  much  done.  80 

“  In  finch  a  situation  as  mine  every  incident  is  of  import 
nnee.  Here  was  a  subject  of  speculation  presented  to  mv 
mind,  and  ample  exercise  for  my  imagination.  I  am  prone  to 
pamt  pictures  .to  myself,  and  on  this  occasion  1  had  some  ma¬ 
terials  to  work  upon.  Had  the  guest  up  stairs  been  mentioned 
as  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Brown,  or  Mr.  Jackson,  or  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  or  merely  as  ‘  the  gentleman  in  No.  13,  it  would  have 
been  a  perfect  blank  to  me.  I  should  have  thought  nothingof 
it;  but*  i  he  Stout  Gentleman  the  very  name  had  some¬ 
thing  in  it  of  the  picturesque.  It  at  once  gave  the  size;  it 
embodied  the  personage  to  my  mind’s  eye,  aud  my  fauev  did 
the  rest.  3 


‘‘  He  was  stout,  or,  as  some  term  it,  lusty  ;  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  therefore,  he  was  advanced  in  life,  some  people  expand¬ 
ing  as  they  grow  old.  By  his  breakfasting  rather  late,  and  ; 
in  his  own  room,  he  must  he  a  man  accustomed  to  live  at  his  ( 
ease,  and  above  the  necessity  of  early  rising ;  no  doubt,  a 
round,  rosy,  lusty  old  gentleman. 

“  There  was  another  violent  ringing.  The  stout  gentleman 
was  impatient  for  his  breakfast.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of 
importance  :  ‘  well  to  do  in  the  world  ;’  accustomed  to  be 
promptly  waited  upon  ;  of  a  keen  appetite,  and  a  little  cross 
when  hurgry ;  •  perhaps,’  thought  1,  ‘  he  may  he  some  Lon¬ 
don  A  Iderman  ;  or  who  knows  but  he  may  be  a  Member  of 
Parliament  ? 

"  The  breakfast  was  sent  up,  and  there  was  a  short  interval 
of  silence  ;  he  was,  doubtless,  making  the  fpa.  Presently 
there  was  a  violent  ringing  ;  and  before  it  could  be  answered, 
another  ringing  still  more  violent.  ‘  Bless  me  1  what  a  chole-  ' 
ric  old  gentleman ’.  The  waiter  came  down  in  a  huff.  The  j 
butter  was  rancid,  the  eggs  were  over-done,  the  ham  was  too  1 
t^alt : —  tbe  stout  gentleman  was  evidently  nice  in  his  eating  ;  , 
ong  of  those  who  eat  and  growl,  and  keep  the  waiter  on  the  j 
trot,  and  live  in  a  state  militant  with  the  household. 

“  The  hostess  got  into  a  fume.  I  should  observe  that  she  ! 
was  a  brisk,  coquetish  woman  ;  a  little  of  a  shrew,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  a  slammerkin,  but  very  pretty  withal ;  with  a  nin¬ 
compoop  for  a  husband,  as  shrews  are  apt  to  have.  She  rated 
the  servants  roundly  (or  their  negligence  in  sending  up  so  bad 
a  breakfast,  but  said  not  a  word  against  the  stout  gentleman  ; 
by  which  I  clearly  perceived  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  conse¬ 
quence,  in  titled  to  make  a  noise  and  to  give  trouble  at  a  coun¬ 
try  inn.  Other  eggs,  and  ham,  and  bread  and  butter  were  sent 
up.  They  appeared  to  be  more  graciously  received ;  at  least 
there  was  no  further  complaint. 

“  I  had  not  made  many  turns  about  the  travellers ’-room, 
when  there  was  another  ringing.  Shortly  afterwards  there  was 
a  stir  Rnd  an  inquest  about  the  house.  Tbe  stout  gentleman 
wanted  the  Times  or  the  Chronicle  newspaper.  I  set  him 
down,  therefore,  fora  whig;  or,  rather,  from  his  being  so  ab¬ 
solute  and  lordly  where  he  had  a  chance,  1  suspected  him  of 
being  a  radical  Hunt,  I  had  heard,  was  a  large  man  ;  ‘  who 
knows,’ thought  I,  ‘  but  it  is  Hunt  himself? 

"  My  curiosity  began  to  be  awakened.  I  enquired  of  the 
waiter  who  was  this  stout  gentleman  that  was  making  all  this 
stir;  but  1  could  get  no  information  :  nobody  seemed  to  know 
his  name.  The  landlords  of  'rnistllngrinrs  seldom  trouble 
|  their  heads  about  the  names  of  their  transient  guests.  The  ! 

colour  of  a  coat,  the  shape  or  size  of  the  person,  is  enough  i 
i  to  suggest  a  travelling  name.  It  is  either  the  tali  gentleman,  I 
or  the  short  gentleman,  or  the  gentleman  in  black,  or  tbe  gen¬ 
tleman  in  snuff-colour;  or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
stout  gentleman.  A  designation  of  the  kind  once  hit  on  an¬ 
swers  every  purpose,  and  saves  all  further  inquiry. 

"Rain — rain — rain1  pitiless,  ceaseless  rain  1  No  such  thing 
as  putting  a  foot  out  of  doors,  and  no  occupation  nor  amuse¬ 
ment  within.  By  and  by  1  heard  someone  walking  over 
Wei..  sunt  tww.  He  evidently 
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“  I  now'  read  all  the  Mlf  ish'ici&S'  dotvt7irx<unct-^fc>'j-C25 
that  were  stuck  about  the  mantel-piece.  The  Lady’s  Maga¬ 
zine  had  become  an  abomination  to  me;  it  Was  as  tedious  as 
the  day  itself  I  wandered  out,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and 
ascended  again  to  my  room.  ]  had  not  beep  there  long,  when 
i  there  was  a  squall  from  a  neighbouring  bed-room.  A  doer  ! 

opened  and  slammed  violently  ;  a  chambermaid,  that  f  had  I 
j  remarked  for  having  a  ruddy,  good-humoured  face,  went  down  ' 
stairs  in  a  violent  flurry.  The  stout  gentleman  had  been  rude  j 
to  her  1 


“  This  sent  a  whole  host  of  my  deductions  to  the  deuce  in  j 
a  moment.  This  unknown  personage  could  not  be  an  old  j 
I  gentleman  ;  for  old  gentlemen  are  not  apt  to  be  so  obstrepe-  i 
rous  to  chambermaids.  He  could  ntit  he  a  young  gentleman,  for 
young  gentlemen  are  not  apt  to  inspire  such  indignation.  He 
must  be  a  middle-aged  man,  and  confounded  ugly  into  the 
bargain,  or  the  girl  would  not  have  taken  tbe  matter  in  such 
terrible  dudgeon.  I  confess  1  was  sorely  puzzled. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  tbe  voice  of  ruy  landlady,  ) 

|  got  a  glance  of  her  as  she  came  tramping  up  stairs  ;  her  face 
1  glowing,  her  cap  flaring,  her  tongue  wagging  the  whole  way, 

‘  She’d  have  no  such  doings  in  her  house,  shed  Warrant!  1/ 

.  gentlemen  did  spend  money  freely,  it  was  no  rule.  She’d  have 
no  servant  maid  of  hers  treated  in  that  way,  when  they  were 
about  their  work— that's  wbRt  she  wouldn  t. 


“Tts  1  hate  squabbles,  particularly  with  wotnen,  and  above 
all  pretty  women,  I  slunk  back  into  my  room,  anti  partly 
closed  the  door  ;  but  my  curiosity  was  too  much  excited  not 
to  listen.  The  landlady  marched  intrepidly  into  the  enemy’s 
citadel,  and  entered  it  with  a  storm :  the  door  closed  after 
her.  I  heard  her  voice  in  high,  windy  clamour,  for  a  mo 
ment  or  two.  Then  if.  gradually  subsided,  like  a  giist  of  wind 
in  a  garret  :  then  there  eras  n  laugh,  and  1  heard  nothing 
more. 

“  After  a  little  while  my  landlady  came  out  with  an  odd 
smile  on  her  face,  adjusting  her  cap,  which  was  a  little  on  one 
side.  As  she  went  down  stairs  1  heard  the  landlord  ask  her 
what  was  the  matter :  she  said,  ‘Nothing  at  all,  only  the  | 
girl’s  a  fool.’— I  was  more  than  ever  perplexed  what  to  make 
of  this  unaccountable  personage,  who  could  put  a  good  na- 
tured  chambermaid  in  a  passion,  and  send  away  a  termagant 
|  landlady  in  smiles.  He  Could  not  be  so  oid,  nor  so  cross,  nor 
j  so  ugly  either. 

“  1  had  to  go  to  work  at  his  picture  again,  and  to  paint 
i  him  entirely  different.  I  now  set  him  down  for  one  of  those 
j  stout  gentlemen  that  are  frequently  met  with  swaggering  about 
I  the  doors  of  country  inns.  Moist,  merry  fellows,  in  Belcher 
1  handkerchief  :,  whose  hulk  is  a  little  assisted  by  malt  liquors. 

|  Men  who  have  seen  the  world,  and  been  sworn  at  Highgate  : 

I  who  are  used  to  tavern  life,  up  to  the  tricks  of  tapsters,  sn<l 
knowing  in  the  ways  of  sinful  publicans.  Free-livers  on  a 
small  scale  ;  who  are  prodigal  within  the  compass  of  a  guinea; 
who  rail  all  the  waiters  by  name,  tousle  the  maids,  gossip 
with  the  landlady  at  the  bar,  and  prose  over  a  pint  of  port,  or 
a  glass  of  negus,  after  dinner. 

“  The  morning  wore  away  in  forming  of  these  and  similar 
surmises  As  fast  ns  I  wove  one  system  of  belief,  some 
movement  of  the  unknown  would  completely  overturn  it,  and. 
throw  all  my  thoughts  again  into  confusion.  Such  are  the  so- 
lifary  operations  of  a  feverish  mind.  I  was,  as  I  have  said? 
extremely  nervous;  and  the  rontinnal  meditation  on  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  this  invisible  personage  began  to  have  its  effect  i  —  1 
was  getting  a  fit  or  the  fidgets. 

“  Dinner-time  came.  1  hoped  the  stout  gentleman  might  , 
dine  in  the  traveller's  room,  and  that  I  might  at  length  gpt  a  ( 
view  of  his  person  ;  but  no — he  had  dinner  served  in  his  own  1 
room.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  tbissolitude  and  mys¬ 
tery  ?  He  could  not  he  h  radical ;  there  Was  something  too 
aristocratical  in  thus  keeping  himself  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  condemning  himself  to  his  own  dull  company 
throughout  a  rainy  day.  And  then,  too,  he  lived  too  well  for 
a  discontented  politician.  He  seemed  to  expatiate  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  dishes,  and  to  sit  over  his  wire  like  a  jolly  friend  of 
good  living.  Indeed,  my  doubts  on  this  head  were  soon  at  an 
end  ;  for  he  could  not  Jjr.ve  finished  his  first  bottle  before  I 
Could  faintly  hear  him  humming  a  tune;  and  on  listening,  1 
found  it  to  he  ‘God  save  the  King.’  ’Twas  plain,  then,  he 
was  no  radical,  but  a  faithful  subject  ;  one  that  grew  loyal 
over  his  bottle,  and  was  ready  to  stand  by  king  and  constitu¬ 
tion,  when  be  could  stand  by  nothing  else.  But  who  could  he 
be!  My  conjectutfts  began  to  run  wild.  Was  he  not  some 
personage  of  distinction  travelling  incog.?  ‘  God  knows,  sai4 
I,  at  my  wit’s  end ;  ‘it  may  he  one  of  the  royal  family,  for 
aught  I  know,  for  they  are  all  stout  gentlemen  1” 

“  The  weather  continued  rainy.  The  mysterious  unknown 
kept  his  room,  and,  as  far  |as  l  could  judge,  his  chair,  for  j 
j  did  not  hear  him  move.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  day  «d- 
!  vanced,  the  travellers’-room  began  to  he  frequented.  Some. 

;  who  had  just  arrived,  came  in  buttoned  up  in  box-coats ; 
others  came  home  who  had  been  dispersed  about  the  town. 
Some  took  their  dinners,  and  some  their  ten.  Had  l  been  in  ‘ 
a  different  mood,  I  should  have  found  entertainment  in  study- 
i  ing  this  peculiar  class  of  men.  There  were  two  especially, 

I  wilo  were  regular  wags  of  the  road,  and  up  to  all  the  standing 
jokes  of  travellers.  They  had  a  thousand  slv  things  to  say  to 
the  waiting-maid,  whom  they  called  Louisa,  and  Ethelinda, 
and  a  dozen  other  fine  names,  changing  the  name  every  lime, 
and  chuckling  amazingly  at  their  own  waggery.  My  mind, 
however,  had  become  completely  engrossed  by  the  stout 
gentleman.  He  had  kept  my  fancy  in  chase  during  a  long 
day,  and  it  was  not  now  to  be  diverted  from  the  scent. 

“  The  evening  gradually  wove  away.  The  travellers  react 
the  papers  two  or  three  times  over.  Some  drew  round  the 
fire  and  told  long  stories  about  their  horses,  about  their  ad¬ 
ventures,  their  overturns,  and  their  hreakinsrs-down.  They 
discussed  the  credits  of  different  merchants  and  differeut  inns ; 
and  the  two  wags  told  serrral  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty 
chambermaids,  and  kind  landladies.  All  this  passed  as  they 
Mere  quietly  taking  what  they  called  their  night-caps,  that  is 
to  sav,  strong  classes  of  brandy  and  water  and  sugar,  or 
!  some  other  mixture  of  the  kind;  after  which  they  one  after 
|  another  rang  for  “  Boots"  and  the  chambermaid,  and  walked 
!  off  to  bed  in  old  shoes  cut  clown  into  marvelously  uncomforta¬ 
ble  slippers. 

“There  was  nnlv  one  man  left;  a  short-legged,  long- 
bodied,  plethoric  fellow,  with  a  very  large,  sandy  head,  lie 
sat  by  himself,  with  a  glass  of  port  wine  negus,  and  a  spoon  ; 
sipping  and  stirring,  and  meditating  and  sipping,  until  nothing 
was  left  hut  the  spoon.  He  gradually  fell  asleep  bolt  upright 
in  his  chair,  with  the  empty  glass  standing  before  him  ;  and 
the  candle  seemed  to  fall  asleep  too,  for  the  wick  grew  long, 
and  black,  and  cabbaged  at  the  end,  and  dimmed  the  little  l^bt 
that  remained  in  the  chamber.  The  gloom  that  now  prevailed 
was  contagious.  Around  hung  the  shapeless,  and  almost 
spectral,  box-coats  of  departed  travellers,  long  since  buried  in 
deep  sleep.  I  only  heard  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  with  the 
deep-drawn  breathings  of  the  sleeping  toper,  and  the  drippings 
of  the  rain,  drop — drop — drop,  from  the  eaves  of  the  house. 
The  church  bells  chimed  midnight.  All  at  once  the  stout 
gentl-man  began  to  walk  over  head,  pacing  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards.  There  was  something  extremely  awful  in  all 
this,  epeeially  to  one  in  my  state  of  nerves.  These  ghastly 
great  coats,  these  guttural  breathings,  anil  the  creaking  loot- 
steps  of  this ‘mysterious  being.  H  is  steps  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  at  length  died  away.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

I  was  wound  up  to  the  desperation  of  a  hero  of  romance. 

“  Be  he  who  or  what  he  may,”  said  l  to  myself,  “  I'll  have  a 
sight  of  him  !”  I  seized  a  chamber  candle,  and  hurried  up  to 
No.  13.  The  dour  stood  ajar.  I  hesitated — I  entered  ;  the 


room  was  deserted.  I  here  stood  a  large  broad-bottomed 
elbown-chair  at  a  table,  on  which  was  an  empty  tumbler,  and 
a  “  Times”  newspaper,  and  the  loom  smelt  powerfully  of 
Stilton  cheese. 

“  The  mysterious  stranger  had  evidently  bnt  just  retired. 

I  turned  off,  sorely  disappointed,  to  my  room,  which  had  been 
changed  to  the  front  of  the  house.  As  l  went  along  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  I  saw  a  large  pair  of  boots,  with  dirty,  waxed  tops, 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  bed-chamber.  They  doubtless  ; 
belonged  to  the  unknown  ;  hut  it  would  not  do  to  disturb  so  1 
redoubtable  a  personage  in  his  den;  he  might  discharge  a  i 
pistol,  or  something  worse,  at  my  head.  I  went  to  bed,  there-  : 
fore,  and  lay  awake  half  the  night  in  a  terrible  nervous  state  ;  j 
and  even  when  I  fell  asleep,  l  was  still  haunted  in  my.  dreams 
by  the  idea  of  the  stout  gentleman  and  his  wax-topped  boots. 

“  I  slept  rather  late  the  next  morning,  and  was  awakened 
by  some  stir  and  bustle  in  the  bouse,  which  I  could  not  at 
first  comprehend ;  until  getting  more  awake,  I  found  there 
was  a  mail-coach  starting  from  the  door.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  cry  from  below,  “  The  gentleman  has  forgot  his  umbrella  1 
look  for  the  gentleman’s  umbrella  in  No.  13  1”  l  heard  an  im¬ 
mediate  scampering  of  a  chambermaid  along  the  passage,  and 
a  shrill  reply  as  she  ran  “  here  it  is!  here’s  the  gentleman’s 
umbrella  !" 

“  ’1  he  mysterious  stranger  then  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
off.  This  was  the  only  chance  I  should  ever  have  of  knowing 
him,  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  scrambled  to  the  wiudow,  snatched 
aside  the  curtains,  and  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rear  of  a 
person  getting  in  at  the  coach-door.  The  skirts  of  a  brown 
coat  parted  behind,  and  gave  me  a  full  view  of  the  broad  disk 
of  a  pair  of  drab  breeches.  The  door  closed— “  all  right!" 
was  the  word— the  coach  whirled  off': — and  that  was  all  I  ever 
I  saw  of  the  stout  gentleman  !’’ 

THE  ROOKERY.  | 

[Prom  Braccbridge  Hull;  or  the  Humorists.  By  Geoffry  j 
Crayon,  Gent.]  *  i 

In  a  grove  of  tall  oaks  and  beeches,  that  crowns  a  terrace- 
walk,  just  on  the  skirts  of  the  garden,  is  an  ancient  rookery  ; 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  in  the  squire’s 
rural  domains.  The  old  gentleman  sets  great  store  by  his 
rooks,  and  will  not  suffer  one  of  them  to  be  killed  ;  in  con 
sequence  of  which  they  have  increased  amazingly  ;  the  tree- 
tnps  are  loaded  with  their  nests ;  they  have  encroached  upon 
the  great  avenue,  and  have  even  established,  in  times  long 
past,  a  colony  among  the  elms  and  pines  of  the  churchyard,  ; 
which,  like  other  distant  colonies,  have  already  thrown  off 
allegiance  to  the  mother  country. 

The  rooks  are  looked  upon  by  the  squire  as  a  very  ancient 
and  honourable  line  of  gentry,  highly  aristocratical  in  their 
notions,  fond  of  place,  and  attached  to  church  and  state ;  as 
their  building  so  loftily,  keeping  about  churches  and  cathedrals, 
and  in  the  venerable  groves  of  old  castles  ancl  manor-houses, 
sufficiently  manifests.  The  good  opinion  thus  expressed  by 
the  squire  put  me  upon  observing  more  narrowly  these  very 
respectable  birds  ;  for  I  confess,  to  my  shame,  I  had  been  apt 
to  confound  them  with  their  cousins-german  the  crows,  to 
whom,  at  the  first  glance,  they  bear  so  great  a  family  resem¬ 
blance.  Nothing,  it  seems,  could  he  more  unjust  or  injurious  I 
than  such  a  mistake.  The  rooks  ami  crows  are,  among  the 
feathered  tribes,  what  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are  among 
nations,  the  least  loving,  in  consequence  of  their  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  similarity.  The  rooks  are  old-estnblished  house¬ 
keepers,  high-minded  gentlefolk,  that  have  had  their  heredi¬ 
tary  abodes  time  out  of  mind  ;  but  as  to  the  poor  crows,  they  ! 
are.  a  kind  of  vagabond,  predatory,  gipsey  race,  roving  about  j 
the  country  without  any  settled  home ;  “  their  hands  are  | 
kgainst  every  body,  and  every  body’s  against  them,”  and  they 
are  gibbettecl  in  every  corn-field.  Master  Simon  assures  me 
that  a  female  rook,  that  should  so  far  forget  herself  as  to  con 
sort  with  a  crow,  would  inevitably  be  disinherited,  and  indeed 
would  be  totally  discarded  by  all  her  genteel  acquaintance. 

The  squire  is  very  watchful  over  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  his  sable  neighbours.  As  to  Master  Simon,  be  even  pretends 
to  know  many  of  them  by  sight,  and  to  have  given  names  to 
them  ;  be  points  out  several,  which  be  says  are  old  heads  of 
families,  and  compares  them  to  worthy  old  citizens,  before¬ 
hand  in  the  world,  that  wear  cocked-hats,  and  silver  buckles  in 
their  shoes.  Notwithstanding  the  protecting  benevolence  of 
the  squire,  and  their  being  residents  in  his  empire,  they  seem 
to  acknowledge  no  allegiance,  and  to  hold  no  intercourse  or 
Intimacy.  Their  airy  tenements  are  built  almost  out  of  the 
reach  of  gun-shot ;  ar.d  notwithstanding  their  vicinity  to  the 
Hall,  they  maintain  a  most  reserved  and  distrustful  shyness  of 
mankind. 

There  is  one  season  of  the  year,  however,  which  brings  all 
birds  in  a  manner  to  a  level,  and  tames  the  pride  of  the  loftiest 
high-flyer  ;  which  is  the  season  of  building  their  nests.  This  I 
takes  place  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  forest-trees  first  begin 
to  show  their  buds;  the  long,  withy  ends  of  the  branches  to 
turn  green;  when  the  wild  strawberry,  and  other  herbage  of 
the  sheltered  woodlands,  put  forth  their  tender  and  tinted 
leaves  ;  'and  the  daisy  and  the  primrose  peep  from  under  the 
hedges.  At  this  time  there  is  a  general  bustle  among  the 
feathered  tribes;  an  incessant  fluttering  about,  and  a  cheerful 
chirping ;  indicative,  like  thfi.  germination  of  the  vegetable 
world,  of  the  reviving  life  and  fecundity  of  the  year. 

It  is  then  that  the  rooks  forget  their  usual  stateliness,  and 
their  shy  and  lofty  habits.  Instead  of  keeping  up  in  the  high 
regions  of  the  air.  swinging  on  the  breezy  tree  tops,  and  look¬ 
ing  down  with  sovereign  contempt  upon  the  humble  srawlers 
upon  earth,  they  are  fain  to  throw  off  for  a  time  the  dignity  | 
of  a  gentleman,  to  come  down  to  the  ground,  and  put  on  the 
pains-taking  and  industrious  character  of  a  labourer.  They  now 
lose  their  natural  shyness,  become  fearless  and  familiar,  and 
may  be  seen  plying  about  in  all  directions,  with  an  air  of 
great  assiduity,  in  search  of  building  materials.  Every  now  , 
and  then  your  path  will  he  crossed  by  one  of  these  busy  old 
gentlemen,  worrying  about  with  awkward  gait,  as  if  troubled 
with  the  gout,  or  with  corns  on  his  toes,  casting  about  many  a 
prying  look,  turning  down  first  one  eye,  then  the  other,  in 
earnest  consideration,  upon  every  straw  he  meets  with,  until, 
espying  some  mighty  twig,  large  enough  to  make  a  rafter  for 
his  air-castle,  he  will  seize  upon  it  with  avidity,  and  burry 
away  with  it  to  the  tree-top;  fearing,  apparently,  lest  you 
should  dispute  with  him  (he  invaluable  prize.  _ ! 


Like  other  castle  builders,  these  airy  architects  seem  rather 
fanciful  in  the  materials  xvith  which  they  build,  and  to  like 
those  most  which  come  from  a  distance.  Thus,  though  there 
are  abundance  of  dry  twigs  on  the  surrounding  trees,  yet  they 
never  think  of  making  use  of  them,  but  to  go  foraging  in  dis-  ( 
tant  lands,  and  come  sailing  home,  one  by  one,  from  the  ends  ' 
of  the  earth,  each  bearing  in  his  hill  some  precious  piece  of 
limber. 

Nor  must  I  avoid  mentioning,  what,  1  grieve  to  say,  rather 
derogates  from  the  grave  and  honorable  character  of  these  an-  I 
cient  gentlefolk,  thatin  the  architectural  season  they  are  subject 
to  great  dissensions  among  themselves;  that  they  make  no 
scruple  to  defraud  and  plunder  each  other;  and  that  sometimes  i 
the  rookery  is  a  scene  of  hideous  brawl  and  commotion,  in  | 
consequence  of  some  delinquency  of  the  kind.  One  of  the 
partners  generally  remains  on  the  nest  to  guard  it  from  dt  pre¬ 
dation  ;  and  I  have  seen  severe  contests,  when  some  s!v  neigh¬ 
bour  has  endeavoured  to  filch  away  a  tempting  rafter  that  had 
captivated  his  eye.  As  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  any  sus¬ 
picion  hastily  that  should  throw  a  stigma  on  the  general  clia- 
racter  of  so  worshipful  a  people,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that 
these  larcenies  are  very  much  discountenanced  by  the  higher 
classes,  and  even  rigorously  punished  by  those  in  authority  ; 
for  1  have  now  and  then  seen  a  whole  gang  of  rooks  fall  upon 
the  nest  of  some  individual,  pull  it  all  to  pieces,  carry  off  the 
spoils,  and  even  buffet  the  luckless  proprietor.  1  have  con-  i 
eluded  this  to  be  some  signal  punishment  inflicted  upon  him,  j 
by  the  officers  of  the  police,  for  some  pilfering  misdemeanor  ; 
or,  perhaps,  it  was  a  crew  of  bailiff's  carrying  an  execution 
into  his  hotise. 

f  have  been  amused  with  another  of  their  movements  during 
the  building  season.  The  steward  has  suffered  a  considerable 
number  of  sheep  to  graze  on  a  lawn  near  the  house,  somewhat 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  squire,  who  thinks  this  an  innovation 
on  the  dignity  of  a  park,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  deer  i 
only.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a  green  knoll,  not  far  from 
the  drawing-room  window,  where  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  assemble  towards  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
setting  sun.  No  sooner  were  they  gathered  here,  at  the  time 
wh<-«  these  politic  birds  were  building,  than  a  state  old  rook, 
who  Master  Simon  assured  me  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
community,  would  settle  down  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the 
ewes,  who,  seeming  conscious  of  this  coadesceask>&;  would 
desist  front  grazing,  and  stand  fixed  in  laotSonJess  revereaefc 
l  of  her  apgust  burthen  ;  the  rest  of  the  rookery,  would  then 
come  wheeling  down  in  imitation  of  their  leader,  until  every 
ewe  had  two  or  three  of  them  cawing,  arid  fluttering,  and  bat¬ 
tling  upon  her  back.  Whether  they  requited  the  submission 
of  the  sheep,  by  levying  a  contribution  upon  their  fleece  forthe 
benefit  of  the  rookery,  1  am  not  certain  ;  though  I  presume 
they  followed  the  usn£l  custom  of  protecting  powers. 

The  latter  part  of  May  is  the  time  of  great  tribulation 
;  among  the  rookeries,  when  the  young  are  just  aide  to  leave 
the  nests,  and  balance  themselves  on  the  neighbouring  branches. 
Now  comes  on  the  season  of  “  rook  shooting;”  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  innocents.  The  squire,  of  course,  prohibits 
all  invasion  of  the  kind  on  his  territories  ;  but  I  am  told  that 
a  lamentable  havoc  takes  place  in  the  colony  about  the  old 
church.  Upon  this  devoted  commomvealth  the  village  charges 
“  with  all  its  chivalry.”  Every  idle  wight  that  is  lucky 
enough  to  possess  an  old  gun  or  blunderbuss,  together  with 
all  the  archery  of  Slingsby  school,  take  the  field  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  In  vain  does  the  little  parson  interfere,  or  remonstrate, 
in  angry  tones,  from  his  study  window  that  looks  into  the 
churchyard;  there  is  a  continual  popping  from  morning  till 
night.  Being  no  great  marksmen,  their  shots  are  not  often 
effective ;  hut  every  now  and  then  a  great  shout  from  the  be¬ 
sieging  army  of  bumpkins  makes  known  the  downfal  of  some 
|  unlucky,  squab  rook,  which  comes  to  the  ground  with  the 
emphasis  of  a  squashed  apple-dumpling. 

Nor  is  the  rookery  entirely  free  from  other  troubles  and 
disasters.  In  so  aristoeratical  and  lofty-minded  a  commu¬ 
nity,  which  boasts  so  much  ancient  blood  and  hereditary  pride, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  questions  of  etiquette  will  some¬ 
times  arise,  and  affairs  of  honour  ensue.  In  fact,  this  is  very 
often  the  case;  bitter  quarrels  break  out  between  individuals, 
which  produce  sad  scufflings  on  the  tree  tops,  and  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  a  regular  duel  take  place  between  two 
doughty  heroes.  Their  field  of  battle  is  generally  the  air  ; 
and  their  contest  is  managed  in  the  roost  scientific  and  elegant 
manner  ;  wheeling  round  and  round  each  other,  and  lowering 
higher  and  higher  to  get  the  vantage  ground,  until  they  some¬ 
times  disappear  in  the  clouds  before  the  combat  is  determined. 

They  have  also  fierce  combats  now  anu  then  with  an  in¬ 
vading  hawk,  and  will  drive  him  offfrom  their  territories  by  a 
puste  commitatus.  They  are  also  extremely  tenacious  of 
their  domains,  and  will  suffer  no  other  bird  to  inhabit  the 
|  grove  or  its  vicinity.  There  was  a  very  ancient  and  respect¬ 
able  old  bachelor  owl  that  had  long  had  his  lodging  in  a  corner 
i  of  the  grove,  but  has  been  fairly  ejected  by  the  rooks ;  and  has 
retired,  disgusted  with  the  world,  to  a  neighbouring  wood, 

|  where  he  leads  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  makes  nightly  com¬ 
plaints  of  his  ill  treatment. 

!  The  bootings  of  this  unhappy  gentleman  may  generally  be 
i  heard  in  the  still  evenings,  when  the  rooks  were  all  at  rest ; 
and  I  have  often  listened  to  them  of  a  moonlight  night,  with  a 
kind  of  mysterious  gratification.  This  gray-bearded  misan-  ; 
thrope  of  course  is  highly  respected  by  the  squire  ;  but  the  j 
servants  have  superstitious  notions  about  him  ;  and  it  would  ; 
he  difficult  to  get  the  dairymaid  to  venture  after  dark  near  to  j 
the  wood  which  he  inhabits.  I 

Besides  the  private  quarrels  of  the  rooks,  there  are  other 
misfortunes  to  which  ihey  are  liable,  and  which  often  bring 
distress  into  the  most  respectable  families  of  the  rookery— 
Having  the  true  spirit  of  the  good  old  feudal  times,  they  are 
apt  now  and  then  to  issue  forth  from  their  castles  on  a  foray, 
and  to  lay  the  plebeian  fields  of  the  neighbouring  country  un¬ 
der  contribution  ;  in  the  course  of  which  chivalrous  expedi¬ 
tions  they  now  and  then  get  a  shot  from  the  rusty  artillery  of 
some  refractory  fanner.  Occasionally,  too,  while  tliev  are 
quietly  taking  the  air  beyond  the  park  boun  iaries,  they  have 
the  incaution  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  truant  bowmen 
of  Slingsby’s  school,  and  receive  a  slight  shot  from  some  un¬ 
lucky  urchins’s  arrow'.  1  n  such  a  case  the  wounded  adventurer 
will  sometimes  have  just  strength  enough  to  bring  himself 
_  \  home.  and.  irivinv  no  the  cbost  at  the  rookery,  will  bans' 


dangling  “  all  abroad”  on  a  bough, 

an  awful,  warning  to  his  friends,  and  an  object  of  great  co»>- 
misseration  to  the  squire.  • 

But,  manare  all  these  untoward  incidents^  the  rooks  have, 
upon  the  whole,  a  happy  holiday  life  of  it.  \Vheu  their  young 
are  reared,  and  fairly  launched  upon  their  native  element  the  : 
air,  the  cares  of  the  old  folks  seem  over,  and  they  resume  all 
their  aristoeratical  dignity  and  idleness.  1  have  envied  them 
the  enjoyment  which  they  appear  to  have  in  their  ethereal 
heights,  sporting  with  clamorous  exultation  about  their  lofty 
bowers;  sometimes  hovering  over  them,  sometimes  partially 
alighting  upon  the  topmost  branches,  and  there  balancing 
with  out-stretched  wings,  and  swinging  in  the  breeze,  .“some¬ 
times  they  seem  to  take  a  fashionable  drive  to  the  church,  and 
amuse  themselves  by  circling  in  airy  rings  about  its  spire ;  at 
other  times  a  mere  garrison  is  left  at  home  to  mount  guard  in 
their  strong  bold  at  tlm  grove,  while  the  rest  roam  abroad  to 
enjoy  the  fine  weather.  About  sunset  the  garrison  gives  notice 
of  their  return ;  their  faint  cawing  will  be  heard  from  a  great 
distance,  and  they  will  be  seen  far  off  like  a  sable  cloud,  and  ! 
then,  nearer,  until  they  all  come  soaring  home.  Then  they  ■ 
perform  several  grand  circuits  in  the  air,  over  the  ball  and 
garden,  wheeling  closer  and  closer,  until  they  gradually  settle 
j  down  upon  the  grove,  when  a  prodigious  cawing  takes  place,  as  j 
though  they  were  relating  their  day’s  adventures. 

I  like  at  such  times  to  walk  about  these  dusty  groves,  and 
hear  the  various  sounds  of  these  airy  people  roosted  so  high  I 
above  me.  As  the  gloom  increases,  their  conversation  sub-  | 
sides,  and  they  seem  to  be  gradually  dropping  asleep  ;  but  \ 
every  now  arid  then  there  is  a  querulous  note,  as  if  some  one  t 
was  quarrelling  for  a  pillow,  or  a  little  more  of  the  blanket. 

It  is  late  iu  the  eveuing  before  they  completely  sink  to  repose,  j 
and  then  their  old  anchorite  neighbour,  the  owl,  begins  his  ! 
lonely  bootings  from  his  bachelor’s  hall,  in  the  wood. 

A  LONDON  SPRING. 

{From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.) 

Of  all  seasons  the  season  of  Spring  is  my  favourite,  and 
of  all  places  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  the  place  in 
which  I  best  love  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  impossible,  1  believe, 
for  any  one  to  know  how  pleasant  an  English  Spring 
may  be,  if  he  has  never  happened  to  spend  that  season  in 
London  and  its  environs.  While  the  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  are  cringing  over  their  fires,  or  creep¬ 
ing  out  in  their  wintry  habiliments,  the  Londoners  are 
enjoying  an  early  summer.  Their  country  villas  are  gay 
with  flowers  ;  their  meadows  are  as  green  as  the  eye  can 
desire  ;  their  hedgerows  are  full  of  bud  and  bloom. 
It  is  a  curious  reflection,  that  they  are  thus  enabled  to 
beat  the  country  people  at  their  own  game;  but  so  it  is. 
The  empire  of  fashion,  we  know,  is  speedily  extended.  A 
few  days  will  enable  a  country  milliner,  dress-maker, 
or  tatJor,  to  transport  the  most  exquisite  novelties 
from  London  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
bonnet  that  .attracted  all  eyes  and  won  all  hearts  in  Bond- 
street  on  Wednesday,  may  grace  the  head  of  some  belle 
at  the  Land’s  Ena  on  the  following  Sunday.  But  of  the 
garb  of  Nature  it  ntjy  be  said  that  no  power  can  enable 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  thus  speedily  to  clothe  their 
landscapes  in  the  bright  ,’iveries  every  where  visible  around 
the  metropolis.  They  mn.st  wait  patiently  till  the  hour  of 
their  revivification  comes. 

I  am  no  Londoner  myself,  yet  1  have  felt  like  one  du¬ 
ring  occasional  Spring  visits  to  the  busy  world  ;  and  the 
days  thus  added  to  existence  were  some  of  the  sweetest  in 
my  life.  Never  at  any  time  did-  the  meadows  look  so 
green,  the  aspect  of  Nature  so  beautiful,  as  when  from 
time  to  time,  a  few  days  generally  intervening,  I  marked 
her  progress  in  excursions  from  London  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country.  The  rapidity  with  which  vegetation 
appeared  to  advance,  the  new  creations  every  where  taking 
place,  beheld  in  contrast  with  the  eternal  sameness  of  our 
city  dwellings, — all  this  gave  me  a  greater  relish  for  the 
country  than  I  had  ever  experienced  before. 

And  let  no  one  scoff  when  I  speak  of  country  within  a 
very  few  miles  of  Temple-bar.  What!  are  aristocrats  to 
deny  us  the  credit  of  enjoying  the  country,  because  we 
have  it  not  in  solitary  lordly  enjoyment  ?  Are  we  to  see 
no  beauty  in  our  flowers  and  trees,  the  meadow,  and  the 
hill  behind  eur  dwelling,  because  our  front  windows  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  view  many  edifices  like  our  own — in  other 
words,  because  our  fellow-creatures  have  a  fellow-senti¬ 
ment,  and  come  like  us  to  breathe  untainted  air,  without 
any  of  that  troublesome  fastidiousness  which  makes  chil¬ 
dren  quarrel  with  their  pudding  because  it  is  not  pie? 

But  Spring  is  pleasant  in  London  also.  To  say  no¬ 
thing  of  our  more  equivocal  sources  of  amusement,  our 
plays,  our  exhibitions,  our  various  resorts  of  fashion  and 
gaiety,  there  i9  something  very  exhilarating  in  a  London 
morning’s  walk  in  Spring.  Yqu  are  sure  to  meet  with 
some  country  friend  or  other;  one,  perhaps  whom  you 
had  not  seen  since  your  childish  years,  and  never  might 
have  met  again  but  for  the  overwhelming  attractions  of 
this  “  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth.”  And  this  is  also 
the  season  of  London  benevolence.  Every  society  formed 
forthe  relief  of  suffering  humanity  is  holding  its  meet¬ 
ings  ;  and  our  excellent  and  gentle-minded  friends,  the 
Quakers,  are  abroad,  pouring  in  upon  us,  to  remind  us  of 
our  debts  of  charity,  and  open  our  hearts  and  purses  to 
the  relief  of  our  brethren.  A  true  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends  may  be  regarded  as  a  second  conscience 
on  these  occasions. 

I  will  mention  but  one  more  among  the  sources  of 
attraction  with  which  the  metropolis  is  filled  at  this  season 
of  the  year  ;  and  that  is  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the 
Spring,  that  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  has  any  place  in 
my  record  of  its  pleasures.  I  have  been,  however,  par¬ 
ticularly  struck  bv  the  appearance  of  some  individuals 


necessary  at  tins  time  to  shew  that  wc  might  come  I 
under  the  denomination  of  Christians,  rather  than  Deists. 

Deist.  So  then  old  attachments  are  to  be  sacrificed 
for  convenience  ? 

Unitarian.  Why,  not  quite  so:  have  not  we  lately 
publicly  declared*  that  Deism  is  the  most  anaient  and 
respectable  religion  in  the  world. 

Deist.  Yes ;  I  grant  it :  but  1  cannot  agree  with  your 
author  in  the  etymology  of  the  word.  I  don’t  think  his 
conjecture  very  lucky. 

Unitarian.  Dow  then  doyou  account  for  the  word  Deist? 

Deist.  Why,  don’t  you  know  that  a  Theist  was  our 
ancient  appellation;  but  when  printers  and  authors 
were  continually  mistaking  us  for  Atheists,  we  were 
obliged  to  change  from  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  style? 

Unitarian.  Aye,  I  believe  that  you  have  hit  upon  it ;  j 
but  why  should  you  be  unwilling  to  let  us  rank  under  ' 
the  general  name  of  Christians?  I 

Deist.  Because  I  think  yea  have  no  right  to  this  name. 

Unitarian.  Yes,  Sir,  according  to  our  definition,  a 
Christian  is  one  who  believes  in  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Deist.  There  is  here  a  slight  ambiguity  about  the  word 
divine  mission.  Most  people  would  suppose  that  it  was 
made  to  comprehend  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Unitarian.  No  :  I  do  not  believe  that  doctrine. 

Deist.  Then  if  I  were  you,  I  would  use  more  expli¬ 
cit  language  for  the  future.  But  this  definition  will 
include  your -old  friends  thif .Mahometans. 

UuttarMili  (VYf  fclffiJtyerivi#  ,V°  help  for  that,  ns  long 
as  we^avisriMf  .nwMkjH0*1”.  .  it  is  but  the  other  day  that  j 
some  Mahometans  attended  our  worship,  and  they 
were  mightily  pleased  with  it. 

Deist.  And  yet  you  would  call  yourselves  Christians 
rather  than  Deists!  When  you  read  about  the  holy 
wars  you  must  exclaim,  “  Bella  plusquam  civilia !” 

Unitarian.  I  see  you  are  inclined  to  be  merry:  but 
I  think  I  have  sufficiently  established  my  position. 

Deist.  Indeed,  Sir,  then  I  hope  you  will  not  be  of¬ 
fended,  if  I  attempt  to  shew  you  that  you  should  ad¬ 
here  to  i.o  Jeists,  in  preference  to  any  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians  unoer  the  sun. 

Unitarian.  Certainly  not :  I  am  very  fond  of  “  free 
inquiry,”  and  will  follow  wherever  it  conducts  rue. 

Deist.  Yes,  Sir,  this  is  our  first  great  point  of  resem¬ 
blance.  We  are  both  so  fond  of  “  free  inquiry,”  that 
we  have  always  our  opinions  to  look  for;  and  even  when 
two  of  us  have  the  same  opinions,  we  generally  draw 
difFerent  conclusions  from  them. 

Unitarian.  Yes;  this  was  precisely  the  case  with 
that  great  man  Dr.  Priestley,  who  boasted  that  he  hoped 
he  should  go  on  changing  till  he  died.  What  a  true 
philosopher  was  he! 

Deist.  Yes;  I  think  so  too:  but  1  don’t  think  the 
generality  of  Christians  are  of  our  opinion.  Old  Sam 
Johnson  said  of  him,  “  this  man  is  for  unsettling  every 
thing  and  settling  nothing.” 

Unitarian.  Johnson  was  a  downright  bigot. 

Deist.  To  be  sure  lie  was,  and  so  are  all  the  sound 
Christians  whom  I  have  met  with. 

Unitarian.  But  we  are  not. 

Deist.  No,  Sir,  precisely  for  this  reason,— that  you 
are  not  sound  Christians.  All  real  Christians  are  dog¬ 
matists,  but  you  are  sceptics. 

Unitarian.  Well,  but  you  don’t  pretend  to  prefer  dog-  j 
matism  to  the  “  spirit  of  free  inquiry  ?” 

Deist.  By  no  means :  but  I  pretend  to  say  that  in  this 
respect  you  are  more  like  us  than  any  Christians  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Unitarian.  It  may  be  so ;  but  this  is  only  a  chance 
resemblance. 

Deist.  No:  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  both  of  our 
characters. 

Unitarian.  How  so? 

Deist.  W  hy  it  makes  your  belief  of  Christianity  differ 
so  very  little  from  my  Deism,  that  the  difference  is  not 
worth  contending  for. 

Unitarian.  How  do  you  shew  this  ?  , 

Deist.  Why  don’t  you  think  that  all  Christians  besides  i 
yourselves  are  idolaters? 

Unitarian.  To  be  sure  they  are,  if  they  believe  in  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine. 

Deist.  And  can  you  wish  to  go  under  an  idolatrous 
name?  For  ray  part,  I  would  as  soon  be  classed  with 
the  Atheists.  What  must  be  your  opinion  of  a  reli- 

fion  which  has  only  subverted  different  systems  of 
oly theism  to  establish  its  own? 

Unitarian.  Yes,  Sir:  but  I  believe  in  the  authenticity 
of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Deist.  You  believe  in  them  only  so  far  as  it  suits  your 
purpose:  for  when  any  of  what  are  called  the  Prophets 
speak  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  you  either  explain  away 
their  meaning,  or  say  that  it  was  an  interpolation,  or  a 
false  reading.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  much 
objection  to  believe  in  it  also,  if  I  might  treat  it  in  this 
manner. 

Unitarian.  But,  as  1  said,  I  believe  in  the.  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Deist.  You  appear  to  me  to  believe  on  these  subjects  j 
little  more  than  ldo.  First,  you  think  yourself  at  liberty 
to  bring  every  thing  in  Revelation  down  to  the  level  of 
reason,  and  to  expunge  whatever  is  too  obstinate  to  be 
reduced.  Thus  you  get  rid  of  the  most  objectionable 
passages,  such  as  the  miraculous  conception,  and  what¬ 
ever  relatestoanatonement  for  sin.  Really  .Sir, if  I  could 
bring  myself  to  believe  in  your  interpretations,  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  take  the  mere  busk — the  story. 

Unitarian.  But  what  do  you  say  to  our  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus? 

Deist.  Say  to  it?  That,  on  your  principles.it  is  of 
no  more  consequence  than  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

I  have,  no  doubt  they  are  both  equally  true;  and  in  ! 
your  way  of  interpretation  you  shouldjook  at  them  as 
equally  important  In  both  instances  it  was  the  power 
ol  God  which  was  exerted ;  and  they  differ  only  in  this, 
that  in  the  one,  Jesus  was  the  instrument,  whilst  in  the 
other  he  was  the  subject.  Now  I  say  that  this  inter¬ 
pretation  differs  quite  as  much  from  that  which  is  usually 
given  it  by  Christians  as  it  does  from  my  opinions,  who 
look  upon  it  altogether  as  a  forgery. 

Unitarian.  Well,  Sir,  but  I  believe  in  the  miraculous  ! 
conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

^ Am,  ’Tt*'?  ~  1 

D^istj  'fhe ..Clirisrian',  and  the  Unitarian ;  1 
r-a  m qVp i&ja  c h e t^ai^L  r  i ti'i' sfiWt’C h :* p e I ,  Bath,  Nov.  28, 

by/  theater?-  J.osppRITiHiVfc” 


charged  him  with  being  a  very  •*  inaccurate  reasoner  ” 
and  as  having  bis  head  full  of  “  Jewish  prejudices.”  He 
appears,  according  to  your  account,  to  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  very  little  purpose. 

Unitarian.  We  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  exercise 
our  reason  as  far  as  we  please;  in  judging  of  his  or  any 
other  man’s  writings.  J 

Deist.  1  told  yon  so ;  and  I  commend  you  for  it :  but 
then  vou  should  allow  that  this  brings  you  much  nearer 
to  u«  Deists*  than  to  any  Christians  in  the  world. 

ENTER  CHRISTIAN. 

Deist.  Well!  here  comes  a  neighbour  of  mine,  who 
shall  decide  this  point;  and  as  you  have  lately  been 
paying  court  to  the  Christians,  be  may  be  supposed 
partial  to  you  rather  than  to  me.  r 

Christian.  Good  morning.  Gentlemen;  I  am  rather 
surprised  to  find  you  conversing  so  closely  together-  it 
look*  as  if  you  had  made  up  your  past  differences. 

Unitarian.  Not  at  all,  Sir;  we  were  debating  the 
points  at  issue  between  us,  and  we  now  appeal  to  you 
as  the  umpire.  1  v  j  • 

Christian.  This  is  very  strange ;  for  you  must  know 
that  J.  can  agree  with  neither  of  you. 

Deist.  Well!  for  this  reason  we  hope  that  you  will 
pronounce  impartially  between  us.  Do  you  think  that  my 
Umtanan  friend  has  any  title  to  be  called  a  Christian,  or 
that  he  has  any  right  to  abuse  me  because  I  am  a  Deist? 

Christian.  Tins  is  a  very  delicate  subject,  and  1  would 
really  wish  to  decline  giving  an  opinion. 

Unitarian.  Nay,  Sir,  you  will  oblige  both  of  us  by 
declaring  your  sentiments.  J 

Christian.  Then,  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  drop  the 
name  of  Christian,  and  to  take  up  with  some  more  gene¬ 
ral  word.  Suppose  you  called  yourselves  Unitarian 
Believers:”  would  not  this  satisfy  you? 

Unitarian.  No ;  we  are  fond  of  the  name  of  Christians: 
it  is  more  familiar  and  popular. 

Christian.  I  grant  it ;  but  how  can  you  have  any  riaht 
to  assume  this  name,  when  you  say  that  Christ  is  not  a 
proper  object  of  religious  worship,  and  that  all  prayers 
winch  are  addressed  to  him  are  derogatory  to  Goo  ? 

Unitarian.  But  I  believe  in  his  divine  mission,  that 
he  was  a  prophet  sent  by  Got). 

Christian.  Is i  it  not  very  strange  that  you  should  de-  I 
sire  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Him,  whom  some  of 
your  writers  have  termed  “the  Idol  of  the  Church  of 
Ungland,  and  whom  Priestley  himself  asserted  “to  have 
been  as  peccable  as  Moses  or  any  of  the  Prophets  >  I 

Deist.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  these  Christians  would  | 

never  look  on  you  as  their  brethren  ?  You  had  much 
better  keep  pn  good  terms  with  vour  old  friends 

Unitarian.  No,  Sir  ;  I  will  be  Called  a  Christian,  whe- 
ther  they  like  it  or  not;  and  I  challenge  them  to  shew 
that  they  have  any  right  to  the  name.  They  are  Idolaters. 

Christian.  I  did  not  undertake  to  fight  vou,  or  to  prove 
my  r,sht  to  the  name  of  Christian,  but  merely  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  settle  your  disputes  with  the  Deist. 

Deist  (goes  away  laughing).  Did  not  I  tell  you  that 
all  Christians  were  bigots  and  dogmatists? 


THE  ANDROMETER, 

Or  Scale  of  Human  Attainments  dSf  Enjoyments  thro'  Life. 

By  THE  LATE  Sill  WILLIAM  JONES. 


YEAR 

1  Ideas  received  through  the 

senses. 

2  Speaking  and  pronunciation. 

3  Letters  and  spelling. 

4  Ideas  retained  in  the  memory. 

5  Reading  and  repeating. 

6  Grammarofhisoivn  language. 

7  Memory  exercised. 

8  Moral  and  religious  lessons. 

9  Natural  history  &  experiments 

10  Dancing,  music,  and  draw¬ 

ing  exercises. 

11  History  of  his  own  country. 

12  Latin. 

13  Greek. 

14  French  and  Italian. 

13  Translations. 

16  Compositions  in  prose&versc. 

17  Rhetoric  and  declamation. 

18  History  and  law. 

19  Logic  and  mathematics. 

20  Rhetorical  exercises. 

21  Philosophy  and  politics. 

22  Compositions  in  his  own 

language. 

2-3  Declamation  continued. 

24  Ancient  orators  studied. 

25  Travel  and  conversation. 

20  Speeches  at  the  Bar  or  in 
Parliament. 

27  State  affairs. 

28  Historical  studies  continued. 

29  Law  and  eloquence. 

30  Public  life. 

31  Private  and  social  virtues. 


32  Habits  of  eloquence  improved 

33  Philosophyresumed  at  leisure 

34  Orations  published. 

35  Exertions  in  State  and  Par¬ 

liament. 

36  Civil  knowledge  matured. 

37  Eloquence  perfect. 

38  National  rights  defended. 

39  The  learned  protected. 

40  The  virtuous  assisted. 

41  Compositions  published. 

42  Science  improved. 

43  Parliamentary  affairs. 

44  Laws  enacted  and  supported. 

45  Fine  arts  improved. 

46  Government  of  a  family. 

47  Education  of  children. 

48  Vigilence  as  a  magistrate. 

'49  Firmness  as  a  patriot. 

50  Virtue  as  a  citizen. 

51  Historical  works. 

52  Oratorical  works. 

53  Philosophical  works. 

54  Political  works. 

55  Mathematical  works. 

56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  Continuation 
of  former  pursuits. 

61  Fruits  of  his  labours  enjoyed. 

62  A  glorious  retirement. 

63  An  amiable  family. 

64  Universal  respect. 

6r  Consciousness  of  a  virtuous 
life. 

66,  67,  68,  69,  Perfection  of 
earthly  happiness. 

70  preparation  for  eternity. 


Sir  \V.  Jones  had  a  view  to  those  objects,  the  attain¬ 


ment  of  which  he  often  meditated.  We  are  not  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  preparation  for  eternity,  which  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  scale,  was  to  be  deferred  until  the  70th 
year,  ir  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  object  to  which 
he  was  pei'petually  to  look,  during  the  whole  course  ol 
his  life,  and  which  was  exclusively  to  engross  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  latter  years.  He  was  too  well  convinced  of 
the  precarious  tenure  of  human  existence  to  allow  himself 
to  rest  the  momentous  concern  of  his  eternal  welfare  on 


the  fallacious  expectation  of  a  protracted  life  ;  he  knew 
too  well  the  power  of  habit,  to  admit  a  supposition  that 
it  could  be  effectually  resisted  or  checked  at  the  close 
of  life.  Neither  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  moral  and 
religious  lessons  which  constitute  the  occupation  of  the 
eighth  year,  were  from  that  period  to  be  discontinued, 
although  they  were  not  afterwards  mentioned  ;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  author  probably  was,  that  it  should  be 
seriously  and  regularly  inculcated  at  an  age  when  the 
intellectual  faculties  had  acquired  strength  and  expan¬ 
sion  by  preceding  exercises.  That  the  order  of  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  Andrometer  could  never  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  in  the  application  of  our  time,  and  cultivation  of  our 
talents,  (if  it  were  intended)  is  evident;  but  to  those, 
who,  from  their  situations,  are  enabled  to  avail  them¬ 


selves  of  the  suggestions  which  it  furnishes.it  will  supply 
useful  hints  for  improvement,  and  serve  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  for  that  progress.  With  respect  to  Sir  W. 
Jones  himself,  if  his  own  acquisitions,  in  his  30th  year, 
when  he  constructed  the  Andrometer,  be  compared  with 
it,  they  will  be  found  to  rise  to  a  high  degree  in  the  scale. 


Potatoes  were  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Sir  Walter  discovered  Virginia,  where  the  pota- 
toe  was  indigenous,  in  1584  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  I 
brought  any  potatoes  along  with  him  on  his  first  voyage.  He 
must,  however,  have  imported  them  previously  to  1590 ;  for 
Gerard,  an  old  English  botanist,  mentions,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  seedlings  of  the  potatoe  about  that  time,  and  that  it 
grew  as  well  in  his  garden  as  in  its  native  soil,  Virginia. 
Gerard  was  the  person  who  gave  the  potatoe  the  name  of 
solatium  tuberosum— a  name  adopted  by  Linnaeus,  and  which 
it  still  retains.  Previously  to  1684,  the  cultivation  of  the 4 
potatoe  in  England  was  confined  to  the  gardens  of  a  few  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  It  was  then  first  planted  in  the 
open  fields  in  Lancashire,  a  county  in  which  it  is  now  very 
extensively  cultivated.  In  a  MS.  account  of  the  household 
expenses  of  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  James  I.,  who  died  in 
1618,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1613,  j 
the  price  of  potatoes  is  stated  at  Is.  a  pound ! 

Potatoes  were  not  introduced  into  Ireland  until  1610; 
when  a  small  parcel  of  them  was  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh,  to  be  planted  in  a  garden  on  his  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Youghall.  It  is,  we  believe,  impossible  to  produce  ano¬ 
ther  instance,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  the  cultivation 
of  an  exotic  plant  having  been  so  rapidly  extended  in  so 
short  a  period  as  has  elapsed  since  potatoes  were  first  plant¬ 
ed  in  Ireland. 

!  Potatoes  were  not  raised  in  Scotland,  except  in  gardens, 
till  1728,  when  they  were  planted  in  the  open  fields  by 
Thomas  Prentice,  day-labourer,  at  Kilsyth.  Prentice  died 
at  Edinburgh  so  late  as  1792. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  history  of 
this  vegetable,  may  consult  Dr.  Campbell’s  Political  Survey 
of  Britain,  vol.  i.,  p.  246,  (4toedit.)  ;  Srijith’s  Ancient  and 
Present  State  of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork,  vol.  i.,  p.  128, 
Sir  Frederick  M.  Eden  on  the  State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i., 
p.  508  ;  and  Wakefield’s  Ireland,  vol.  i.*  p.  442. 


A  Courtly  Hint. — One  day,  at  the  levee  of  Louis  XIV., 
that  Monarch  asked  a  Nobleman  present,  “How  many  children 
have  you  ?” — “  Four,  Sire.”  Shortly  after  the  King  asked  the 
same  question.  “  Four,  Sire,”  replied  the  Nobleman.  The  same 
question  was  several  times  repeated  by  the  King  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  and  the  sarpe  answer  given.  At  length  the  King  ask¬ 
ing  once  more — “  How  many  children  have  you  ?”  The  Nobleman 
replied,  “  Six,  Sire.”  “  What,”  cried  the  King,  with  surprise, 
“  Six !  you  told  me  four,  just  now  !”  “  Sire,”  replied  the  courtier, 
“  I  thought  your  Majesty  would  be  tired  of  hearing  the  same  thing 
so  often.” 


A n e CD o t t .—When  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  son  of  the 
late  celebrated  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  was  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  a  Cornish  borough,  he  told  his  father,  that  if  he 
succeeded,  he  should  place  a  label  on  his  forehead  with  the  words 
“  to  let,”  and  side  with  the  party  that  made  the  best  offer.  “  Right, 
Tom,”  said  the  father,  “but  don’t  forget  to  add  the  word  4  unfur¬ 
nished.’  ” 


Shuter  and  Weston. — Shuter  had  long  been  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  galleries ;  and  Weston,  before  he  was  well  known, ap¬ 
peared  as  a  substitute  for  Shuter,  in  the  part  t>f  Sharp.  Shuter’s 
name  was  in  the  play  bills ;  and,  when  W eston  appeared,  the  gal¬ 
leries  vociferated  “  Shuter !  Shuter  !”  Mrs.  Clive  played  the  part 
of  Kitty  Pry ,  and  was  no  less  a  favourite  than  the  other.  The  up- 
xoaT  continued,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  but  “  Shuter  !  Shuter  !” 
As  soon  as  he  could  make  himself  audible,  W eston,  in  his  own  ini¬ 
mitable  and  humorous  manner,  asked  aloud,  in  a  seriously  stupid 
amazement,  and  pointing  to  Mrs.  Clive,  “  Snoot  her  !  Shoot  her ! 
— why  should  I  shoot  her?  I  am  sure  she  plays  her  part  very  well  1” 
The  apparent  earnestness  and  simplicity  with  which  he  asked  this 
question  were  so  inimitable,  and  so  truly  applied  to  the  excellent 
acting  of  Mrs.  Clivu,  that  the  burst  of  laughter  was  universal,  and 
the  applause  that  Weston  deserved  attended  him  through  the  part. 


A  singular  Law  in  force  in  the  Isle  of  Man. — If 
a  single  woman  prosecutes  a  single  man  for  a  rape,  the  ecclesiastical 
judges  empanel  a  jury;  and  if  the  jury  find  him  guiltv,  he  is  returned 
to  die  spiritual  court,  where,  if  he  is  found  guilty,  the  doomster  (i.  e. 
the  temporal  judge)  delivers  to  the  woman  a  rope,  a  sword,  and  a 
ring,  and  she  has  it  in  her  choice  to  have  him  hanged,  beheaded,  or  to 
marry  him. 

j  Naval  Anecdote. — When  the  squadron  lay  in  the. 

1  Scheldt  (in  1794),  co-operating  with  the  army,  and  protecting  the  j 
!  transports,  a  curious  accident  occurred,  highly  characteristic  of  the 
manners  and,  customs  of  the  British  navy.  Captain  Savage,  of  the 
Albion ,  of  sixty-four  guns,  lying  at  anchor  before  Flushing,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Dutch  squadron,  under  Rear-Admiral  V angler,  a 
friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  them.  Captain  Savage 
was  dining  with  the  Dutch  Admiral,  when  the  latter  received  a 
message  which  occasioned  some  agitation ;  the  Admiral  went  on 
deck,  but  returning  to  his  seat,  informed  Captain  Savage  he  had 
caused  two  of  the  crew  to  be  taken  out  of  his  (Captain  Savage’s) 
barge,  and  put  in  irons,  as  they  were  found  to  be  Dutch 
subjects.  Captain  Savage  quietly  observed,  without  inter¬ 
rupting  his  dinner,  “  You  had  better  put  them  back  again 
into  the  boat,  Admiral.”  “  Why,”  asked  the  Admiral  in 
warmth,  “  had  I  better  do  so  ?”  “  Because,,”  rejoined  the  British 
veteran,  “  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  order  my  first  lieutenant  (and  he 
seldom  disobeys  my  orders)  to  bring  the  Albion  alongside  the  Utrecht ,  j 
and  (raising  his  voice  just  so  much  as  to  harmonize  with  the  subject) 
d — n  me  if  I  don’t  walk  your  quarter-deck  till  he  sinks  you.”  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  the  men  were  immediately  returned  to  their 
boats.  -  ;  ^  ; 

Garrick  and  Foote. — The  success  of  Garrick’s  Strat- 
ord  .Jubilee,  which  ran  ninety  nights  in  one  season,  so  much  annoy-) 
ed  Foote,  that  he  was  going  to  burlesque  it  by  a  mock  procession.  A 
man  dressed  like  Garrick  was  to  be  introduced  as  the  principal  cha¬ 
racter,  and  some  one  was  to  address  him  in  his  own  Jubilee  lines— 
“  A  nation’s  taste  depends  on  you,  I 

-  _  “  Perhaps  a  nation’s  virtue  too.” 

To  which  he  was  to  make  answer  only  by  clapping  his  arms  like  the 
wings  of  a  cock,  and  crowing  out — 

“  Cock-a-docdle  doo  1” 

Garrick,  hearing  of  this,  was  so  much  alarmed,  that  he  got  a  noble¬ 
man  to  persuade  Foote  to  abandon  his  mirth-moving  design. 


LUSUS  NA1URJE.  .  i 

Two  cases  of  monstrous  births  among  the  iW'’;  '.h-Nv*? 
have  just  been  communicated  to  us,  on  the  ver^Beat.a.tvJ.'  - 
rity.  The  first  of  these  is  a  kitten  with  two  Tnohth^.  tvv 
noses,  two  rows  of  teeth,  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  lift. 
head,  and  something  like  eyes  at  the  sides,  ail  completely 
and  prominently  formed,  although  the  head, \  brain,-  andf 
viscera,  were  all  single.  The  fast  fact  was  distift£tljt  .aset#^ 
tained  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  this  town,  who  "had  'the* 
curiosity  to  dissect  the  animal,  and  who  afterwards  ’left  it 
with  Mr.  Roberts,  carver  and  gilder,  at  whose  shop  it  may ' 
still  be  seen.  The  kitten,  which  was  drowned  at  the  end 
of  12  or  14  days,  was  very  strong  and  healthy,  and  plight 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  cathood  but  for  the  superstitious 
notions  of  the  owner.  Some  of  the  neighbours  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  singular  animal,  begged  that  its 
life  might  be  spared  ;  but  Janet  answered,  “  Na,  na,  there’s 
never  muckle  luck  whaur  monsters  is  ;  and  forbye  that,  I 
hae  mair  respeck  for  what’s  gude  than  keep  sic  an  unsnnsie 
beast  about  the  house.”  Perhaps  the  honest  woman  had 
another  and  a  better  motive,  and  thought  two  mouths  arid 
a  double  row  of  grinders  no  great  advantage  in  these 
grinding  times.  The  other  case  referred  to  is  that  of 
a  fine  healthy  lamb,  of  the  black-faced  breed,  dropped 
on  the  farm  of  Upper  Dalveen,  a  few  days  ago,  witb 
only  one  eye,  and  one  horn  placed  right  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  forehead.  When  the  herd-boy  discovered  this 
strange  creature,  he  went  and  informed  his  master  that  one 
of  his  ewes  had  lambed  a  unicorn  !  but  the  latter  thinking 
its  appearance  among  his  ample  flocks  somewhat  ominous, 
exclaimed,  “  Houn’  the  dog  on’t,  Jock ;  and  after  it’s  weel 
worried,  howk  a  hole  and  clap  it  under  the  yird.”  The  boy 
did  as  he  was  bid,  having  first  shown  the  sheep  unicorn  to 
one  of  the  drivers  of  the  Commercial  coach.  In  monsters, 
a  deficiency  is  far  more  rare  than  a  redundancy  of  members , 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  .too  late  to  recover  the  carcase  of  this 
singular  creature. — Dumfries  Courier. 

Quick  Travelling.— On  Wednesday  last,  the  Day  and 
the  Times  Norwich  coaches  started  from  London  at  their  usual  time 
and  place,  the  former  from  the  Spread  Eagle,  Gracechurch-street,at 
half  past  five,  and  the  latter  from  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lad- 
lane,  at  half  past  five.  They  came  near  each  other  shortly  after  they 
left  town,  and  a  trial  of  swiftness  between  them  was  the  consequence 
throughout  the  journey.  The  Times  arrived  in  Norwich  at  half) 
past  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Day  at  twenty  minutes  past  five, 
having  performed  the  distance  in  twelve  hours,  including  all  stop¬ 
pages.  The  Times  coach  (driven  by  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Thorogood)! 
generally  changes  horses  at  Tasburgh,  as  it  makes  three  stages  from 
Scole  to  Norwich,  but  finding  that  the  Day  was  pressing  hard  upon 
him, passed  through  without  taking  fresh  harses.  The  Day  (Gurney), 
driven  by  Adams,  after  changing  horses  at  Scole,  again  takes  fr eph, 
cattle  at  Stratton,  but  the  coachman  drove  the  same  through  to  Nor¬ 
wich,  as  the  horses  were  not  ready,  and  as  the  other  coach  had 
broken  the  accustomed  regulations  first.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact, 
that  three  of  the  horses  which  dragged  the  Day  to  Norwich  from 
Scole,  on  this  occasion,  have  been  travelling  in  the  coach  ever  since 
its  establishment,  without  even  a  day’s  rest.  It  is  supposed  that  in 
some  part  of  the  journey  the  coaches  travelled  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  The  Norwich  Mercury ,  from  which  we  copy  this, 
very  properly  reprobates  the  conduct  of  the  drivers,  who,  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  outstripping  each  other,  thus  wantonly  risked  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  their  passengers. 

j  Origin  or  the  term  Dandy. — This  term,  which  has  I 
I  lately  become  so  common  an  appellation  for  that  feeble  race  of ! 
i  doubtful  gender,  who  appear  to  have  originally  sprung  from  somc- 
|  thing  between  a  staymaker  and  man-milliner,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  small  silver  coin  struck  by  King  Henry  VII.,  called  a 
Dandy  pryfl;  and  hence  Bishop  Fleetwood  observes,  this  appellation  I 
'  applied  to  is  worthless  a«d  contemptible  persona. 


Napoleon  on  Craniology. — 'Gall,  and  all  who  re¬ 
semble  him  (said  the  Emperor),  had  a  great  attachment  to  material¬ 
ism,  which  was  calculated  to  strengthen  their  theory  and  influence. 
But  nature  is  not  so  barren.  Were  she  so  clumsy  as  to  make  her¬ 
self  known  by  external  forms,  we  should  go  to  work  more  promptly, 
and  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge.  Her  secrets  are  more 
...Hile,  more  delicate,  more  evanescent,  and  have  hitherto  escaped 
tY\p  minute  researches.  We  find  a  great  genius  in  a  little 
hunch-back  ;  and  a  man  with  a  fine  commanding  person  turns  out 
in  he  a  stuoid  fellow.  A  big  head  with  a  large  brain  w  sometimes 
wnfle  a  small  brain  ia  found  to  JJJJ.. 
vast  understanding.  And  observe  the  imbecility  of  Gall ,  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  certain  protuberances  propensities  and  crimes  which i  are  not 
inherent  in  nature,  which  arise  from  socioty  and  the  compact  of 
mankind.  What  becomes  of  a  protuberance  uenoting  thievery , 
Sere  there  «  »«  proper, ,  to  .teal  ?  Of  that  m.ta  me 
ness,  where  there  are  no  fermented  liquors  ?  And  of  that  chaJacter 
izing  ambition ,  where  there  is  no  social  compact .  — Journal,  oj  Las 
Cases. 

Colonel  Fortune.™ A  ger.tlunian,:  m  calling  himself. 
Was  a  sojourner  at  .the  Glocester  Arms  Hotel  lor  better  than  a 
twelvemonth  he  obtained  his  rank  add  distinction,  it  is  said,  by' 
what  is  called  a  Colonel  of  Guides  in  the  American  war,  in  Arne- 
rica,  under  -he  command  of  Lend  Cdfhwalla.  He  was  pensioned 
bv  Ids  Lordship  1  his  income  was  rather  under  1001.  per  annum. 
He  left  the  Gloqcster  Hotel  her  Hurst,.  a  country  village  ten  or 
twelve miles  hence-,  nearly  six  months  ago,  ia-thc  hope  of  improving 
nv„  health.  H  «  was  naturally  mf  *  cheerful  .disposition:,  and  winch 
did  not  desert  him  in,  illness*,  though  attended  with  a  gradual  but 
general  decav  of  lift  whole  system..- Fading  his  end  inevitably  ap¬ 
proaching,  he  ordered  a  C#»:,  for  which  lie  was  measured,  and  had 
it  fashioned  according  ,t>  His  own  fancy;  it  consisted  of  poRshed 
•planks  of  elm,  without  ornamental  uaihv  but  with  the  ■initial 
letters  ot  'his  chrisfliui:  Afld.afUHau.e  on  the  hd.  I  lie  inscription 
followed— io  term  of  'hjH  age  was specified,  which  was  about  75 
0-  76.  This  depository  for  bis  remains  completed,  he  Carefully  aired 
a  pair  of  white  silk  overalls  browsers,  a  light  morn- 

and  a  white  cotton  nV,bt  caP.  'I nose  ho  continued  to  pay 
•attention  to,  tilnitrhby  might  befit  for  wh*i  needed. 

nurtiml  ir  Wskfr.  thlU  doom  tu 

day  habiu't ie-',’’  his  arm  s  iji  bilfcflSn  not  have  been'  extend- 

*.•  t**, 

•tcruuulously  observed,  —  iiymm  Pujur- 


-  I^J^Bamkerania. 

AN  INVlfX'nON  TO  DINNER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Lombard-street,  Feb.  1823. 

If  you  .will  give  We  your  company  at  Cash  Hall  next  Tuesday, 
I  promise  that  you  shall  meet  two  of  the  greatest  Raifces  in  London; 
but  you  muse  grant  me  your  Bond  not  to  get  Melto — for  the  thaw 
has  rendered  the  Brooks  dangerous,  and  the  melted  Snow  has  so 
filled  the  holes,  that  you  may,  before  you  can  say  “  Jack  Robinson,” 
find  yourself  Down  in  a  Pitt,  much  Fuller  than  you  like.  Your 
safest  way  is  to  come  by  the  Mills  (leaving  the  Ridge  on  your  left), 
and  ?k>hg  the  Brooks  bank ;  and,  as  you  are  a  great  Walker,  just; 
Call  in  at  the  Wells t  as  you  pass  through  the  Greenwood,  and  in¬ 
quire  for  one  of  the  Hoares  (I  strongly  suspect  there  is  a  Child  in 
thatneighbourbood):— This  will  not  be  .Farr  out  of  your  road,  if 
you  afterwardb  cfoss  the  Marsh,  at  the  Smith’s  Shop,  about  50 
yards  beyond  the  Drummond  Arms.  You  may  bring  her  with 
you,  but  pray  don’t  let  it  be  said  you  Forster ;  it  will  give  me  Pay  ns 
if  you  do  any  thing  which  is  not  Wright.  Recollect,  she  is  my 
Ward— therefore,  don’t  be  too  Free ;  but  look  Sharpe,  and 
come  whistling  “o’er  the  Lee}”  for  Mrs.  Jones,  my  cook, 
will  lose  her  temper  if  the  Frys  are  spoilt.  Although  my  Cham¬ 
bers  are  small,  you  shall  have  the  famous  Curlers \  I  told  you  of, 
and  Goslings  roasted,  which  are  not  worth  a  Grote  without  Bur¬ 
gess'  sauce.  Then  to  follow,  a  couple  of  Cocks,  (which,  by  the  bye, 
are  now  at  a  great  Price )  with  Maldon  Salt;  and,  though  Ia,st,  not 
least,  a  Yorkshire  pie  from  Hallifax.  A  few  Pares  from  Heygate 
will  be  all  the  dessert  I  can  offer  you  at  this  season.  You  can  j 
dress  at  the  Hall,  for  there’s  a  Taylor  and  a  Barber  close  at  hand, 1 
and  my  Clarke ,  who  will  be  there,  can  fetch  them.  There’s  not 
a  Whitmore  business  doing  than  when  you  were  in  town.  Ac¬ 
counts  of  the  expedition  to  the  North  Pole  are  hourly  expected  at 
Lloyd’s.  Although  I  think  you  are  not  much  of  a  Oilman,  I  am 
sure  you  are  Towgood  to  refuse  an  extra  Gill  to  its  success.  I 
would  Fane  hope  so :  for  my  own  part,  I  would  gladly  ride  to 
the  10th  mile  Stone  on  the  Barnett  road,  in  this  dirty  weather,  in 
29  minutes,  by  Arnold's  chronometer,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
Martin's  blacking,  to  hear  good  tidings  from  it.  You  know,  I 
suppose,  that  Farquhar  is  really  the  Chapman  for  Fonthill ; 
but  it’s  said,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that  both  buyer  and 
seller  are  so  rich^lhat  it  is  only  like  taking  out  of  Peter's  purse  to 
put  It  into  that  of  Paul.  The  Wiltshire  folks  think  Mr.  New- 
combe  might  have  been  satisfied  to  remain  in  London,  like  a  good 
Denison ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  It  is  not  surprising  i  hat  rich  men 
should  grasp  at  Morland  ?nd  Attwoods ,  if  they  Selby  by  auction  and 
Wentworth  the  money.  Yours,  & c.  &c. 

DISCOUNT. 

The  Queen  of  Hingea.— .(From  a  Correspondent). — I  went 
with  some  friends  to  view  the  remains  of  a  Romam  Villa  at 
Shurdington  (Sir  Wrn.  Hicks’s).  An  aged  rustic  living  hard  by 
was  appointed  to  shew  them.  On  arriving  at  the  spot,  our 
bumpkin  antiquarian  shewed  us  into  the  bath,  which  he  mistook 
for  the  portico  (the  doo-erwauy,  as  he  called  it).  Some  debate 
arose  hetwen  him  and  me  on  the  question  whether  it  was  a  doo- 
erwauy  or  a  bath  ;  to  decide  the  dispute,  he  fetched  from  his  cot¬ 
tage  an  engraved  plan  and  description  of  the  basement.  Upon 
looking  at  them,  I  asked  him  where  he  got  them?  “  Why,  zur, 
a  iadyginn  un  me,  un  a  verry  good  lady  a  wuz,  too;  for  a  giun 
mee  hauf  a  ginney,  un  a  put  hur  name  at  the  bottom — look-ee 
thaare,  zur!  ’  “  I  see  it,”  said  I ;  “  do  you  know  who  the  lady 
is?”  “  No,  zur.”i  “  Why,  she  is  the  Queen  of  India.”  “  The 
Queen  of  Hingea!— what’s  that,  zur?”  “  India,  my  friend,  is 
a  great  country  in  the  East,  twenty  times  as  big  as  England,  and 
she  is  Queen  of  it.”  “  Lord,  zur,  you  don’t  zauy  zoa  now?” 
u  I  do  say  so,  indeed.”  “  Well,  I  never  zin  a  Queen  before ; 
huz  a  verry  good  Queen,  however,  un  a  mighty  pretty  Queen ; 
bee  all  the  Queens  like  hur,  zur?"  “  No,  my  friend,  not  ex¬ 
actly,  I  wish  they  were.”  “  Well,  I  wish  zoa,  too,  zur  (hitching 
up  his  breeches),  un  then  tim’d  he  all  good  uns ! ! !” 

Humanity  or  an  Angle*.-— 1 *•  Put  your  hook  into  his  mouth; 
which  you  may  easily  do  from  the  middle  of  April  till  August, 
and  then  the  Frog's  mouth  grows  up,  and  he  continues  so  for  at 
least  six  months  without  eating,  but  is  sustained ;  but  none  except 
he  whose  name  is  Wonderful  knows  how : — I  say,  put  your  hook, 

I  mean  the  arming-wire,  through  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gills, 
and  then  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk  sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leg 
with  only  one  stitch  to  the  arming-wire  of  your  hook ;  or  tie  the 
Frog’s  leg  above  the  upper  joint  to  the  armed  wire ;  and  in  so 
doing,  use  him  as  though  you  loved  him,  that  is,  harm  him  as  little 
as  you  may  possibly,  that  he  may  live  the  longer.” — O  rare  gentle 
Izaak  Walton ! 

Watteau.—- ^he  following  passages,  extracted  from  a  notice  of 
the  Dutch  Gallftry  in  The  London  Magazine,  just  published,  is  a 
happy  characterization  of  this  fantastic  painter.  We  know  not 
whether  it  will  give  those  who  have  not  seen  his  works  an  idea  of 
them,  but  it  recalls  them  most  vividly  to  the  mind’s  eye  of  one 
who  has  : —  < 

“  There  is  something  exceedingly  light,  agreeable,  and  charac¬ 
teristic,  in  this  artist’s  productions.  He  might  almost  be  said  to 
breathe  his  figures  and  his  flowers  on  the  canvass — so  fragile  is 
their  texture,  so  evanescent  is  his  touch.  He  unites  the  Court 
and  the  Country  at  a  sort  of  saliant  point — you  would  fancy  your¬ 
self  with  Count  Grammont  and  the  beauties  of  Charles  II.  in 
their  gay  retreat  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  His  trees  have  a  drawing¬ 
room  air  witli  them,  an  appearance  of  gentility  and  etiquette,  and 
nod  gracefully  over-head  ;  while  the  figures  below,  thin  as  air,  and 
vegetably  clad,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  affectation  and  grimace, 
seem  to  have  just  sprung  out  of  the  ground,  or  to  be  the  fairy  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  scene  in  masquerade.  They  are  the  Oreads  and 
Dryads  of  the  Luxembourg!  Quaint  association, happily  effected 
bv  the  pencil  of  Watteau  !  In  the  Bal  Champetre  we  see  Louis 
XIV.  himself  dancing,  looking  so  like  an  old  beau,  his  face 
flushed  and  puckered  up  with  gay  anxiety  ;  but  then  the  satin  of 
his  slashed  doublet  is  made  of  the  softest  leaves  of  the  water-lily  ; 

I  Zephyr  plays  wanton  with  the  curls  of  his  wig !  We  have  nobody 
who  could  produce  a  companion  to  this  picture  now  :  nor  do  we 
very  devoutly  wish  it.  The  Louis  the  Fourteenths  are  extinct, 
and  we  suspect  their  revival  would  hardly  be  compensated  even 
by  the  re-appearance  of  a  Watteau.” 

The  Old  Regime.— The  dancing-master  who  bad  followed  the 
Princesses  (daughters  of  Louis  XV.)  to  Fontevrault,  made  them 
learn  a  dance  then  much  in  vogue,  called  th » Rose-coloured  Minuet. 
Madame  Adelaide  would  have  it  called  the  Blue  Minuet.  1  he 
master  would  not  conform  to  her  wishes ;  he  said  that  he  ahould 
be  laughed  at  at  Court  when  Madame  spoke  of  a  Blue  Minuet. 
The  Frincess  refused  to  take  her  lesson,  stamping  and  crying 
“  blue,  blue  l  ”  “  Rose,  rose  J  ”  said  the  master.  The  convent  was 
assembled  to  decide  this  grave  case;  the  nuns  cried  “Blue  /  with 
Madame.  The  minuet  was  newly  baptised,  and  the  Frincess  con¬ 
tinued  her  lesson."— Memoirs  of  Marie  Antoinette. 


HAY  LEY'S  MEMOIRS. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  this  work, 
which  will  be  published,  *we  understand,  in  a  few  days.  Hay- 
ley,  as  is  well  known,  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  most  of  the 
eminent  persons  who  figured  in  his  day;  and  his  autobiography 
could  hardly,  therefore,  fail  to  be  entertaining.  The  letters  from 
Mrs.  Havley  to  her  husband  are  written  with  unaffected  ease 
and  good  sense.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  them  places 
the  curiosity  of  the  Historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  in'  an  amusing  point  of  view : — 

Bn*  to  return  to  Gibbon  !  I  think  it  necessary  to  mention 
particularly  some  circumstances,  as  you  will  certainly  wish  to 
thank  him  for  his  attention  to  me,  when  you  write  to  him  with 
your  new  poem ;  and  I  think  he  will  expect  you  to  do  so,  for 
though  he  has  condescended  to  interest  himself  concerning  my 
health  and  establishment,  really  with  the  delicate  solicitude  of 
a  brother,  yet  I  am  convinced  he  wishes  me  to  look  up  to.  him 
but  I  cmnot  help  telling  you  of  some  degree  of  fun  which 
your  four  verses  upon  him  have  occasioned.  I  mentioned  to 
him  the  having  received  a  letter  from  you,  and  your  having 
congratulated  me  on  my  good  fortune  in  meeting  him.  1  also 
ventured  to  say,  you  had  expressed  your  concern,  on  account 
of  the  ladies,  that  so  much  entertainment  should  be  lost  at  the 
whist  table,  and  that  you  had  given  him  a  couplet :  upon  which 
he  exclaimed  with  great  eagerness  ‘  O  shew  me  the  couplet.’ 
c  No!  that  I  cannot;  for  it  was  not  intended  for  you  in¬ 
spection,  Mr.  H;  conceiving  that  he  had  already  given 
you  couplets  enough.  No  indeed  !  those  would  make  me 
wish  for  more.’  ‘  That  will  be  very  flattering  to  Mr.  H.’s 
vanity,  or  rather  to  his  ambition.’  ‘  Well !  but  my  curiosity  ! 
you  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  awaken,  and  then  refuse  to 

f ratify  it  ?’  ‘1  cannot  suspect  Mr.  Gibbon  of  curiosity  ;  and 

hardly  know  why  I  mentioned  it,  unless  it  were  to  observe 
how  much  the  Muse  was  mistaken  in  one  line  in  which  she 
says  ‘  smothers  his  wit  to. count  his  trumps,’  which  I  can 
vouch  to  be  false,  as  I  saw  you  trump  with  the  ace  by  mistake. 
Then  he  began  trying  every  kind  of  persuasion,  and  questioning 
ine  why  I  would  not  shew  it  him.  1  said  I  had  only  a  lady’s 
reason  with  a  negative  added,  or  to  polish  the  language  for  Mr. 
Gibbon,  because  I  could  not.  ‘  Why!  was  it  too  flattering?’ 
*  That  was  impossible.’  ‘  Was  it  too  severe  ?’  ‘  By  no  means  ! 
nor  was  it  (I  added)  too  tender.’  *■  Was  it  proper  for  the  old 
woman’s  inspection?’  (for  I  had  given  him  Nurse’s  character) 

•  Yes  !  I  thought  it  possible  she  might  have  seen  it.’  ‘  That  was 
indeed  very  hard,  not  to  allow  him  the  same  indulgence.’  ‘  Cer¬ 
tainly,  not  to  rank  you  as  an  old  woman.’  In  short,  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  try  if  this  great  man  had  any  grains  of  that  femi¬ 
nine  endowment,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  he  has ;  though  cm 
my  supposing  him  to  be  above  it,  he  seemed  as  if  he  wished  I 
should  think  so;  yet,  en  badinage,  on  supplying  Mrs.  Hol- 
royd’s  seat  at  the  wuist  table,  he  charged  her  to  get  the  secret 
for  him,  which  she  promised  to  do.  After  much  entreaty  from 
her  (though  she  owned  she  had  beep  a  very  false  friend,  and 
told  Mr.  G.  almost  every  thing  I  had  said  of  him) ,  I  at  last  said, 
if  I  did  shew  her  the  verses,  it  should  not  be  till  after  Mr.  G.’s 
departure ;  upon  which  she  exclaimed,  ‘  then  Mr.  Gibbon,  I 
must  begin  a  correspondence  with  you.’  Well,  but  to  conclude 
my  history ;  he  seriously  did  request  Mrs.  Holroyd  the  next 
morning  to  gee  the  verses  for  him,  as  she  told  me  after  he  left 
us  ;  but  that  she  told  him,  honour  forbids  ;  and  on  my  reading 
them  to  her,  and  giving  her  the  history  of  Cupid,  or  rather  of 
his  godfather  Steevens,  though  she  was  much  diverted,  she  said 
she  did  not  wish  him  to  know  it,  as  she  thought  it  would  hurt 
him.  I  make  no  apologies  for  all  this  nonsense,  for  after  the 
compliments  you  pay  my  last  (which  it  seemed  to  me  little  to 
deserve) ,  I  think  it  may  divert  you  and  your  old  woman,  to 
whom  I  beg  yon  will  remember  me  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner.” 

Chess. —  A  writer  in  a  Brussels  publication  denies  to  Maelzel 
the  invention  both  of  the  automaton  chess  player  and  of  the  Me¬ 
tronome,  maintaining  that  the  merit  of  the  former  belongs  to  the 
celebrated  Van  Kemfelen,  and  of  the  latter  to  W.  Wenckel  of 
Amsterdam.  It  is  also  asserted  that  an  amateur  of  chess  in  Brus¬ 
sels  has  discovered  the  secret  of  the  Automaton  Chess-player, 
which,  he  says,  consists  in  concealingunder  the  table  a  person  who 
directs  the  moves.  He  has  constructed  a  machine  representing 
the  table,  and  the  drawer  in  which  the  pieces  are  kept,  in  order 
j  to  prove  that  the  real  player  may  lie  concealed  in  a  recess  behind 
|  that  drawer,  while  the  interior  of  the  table  is  exposed  to  public 
|  view,  and  quit  iris  hiding  place  as  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  table 
are  closed ;  and  it  is  declared  that  he  has,  by  repeated  exhibitions, 
convinced  thousands  of  persons  of  the  practicability  of  such  an 
arrangement. 

A  Fair  Notice, — The  following  advertisement  lately  appeared 
in  an  American  newspaper: — “  All  persons  are  hereby  not  only 
warned,  but  absolutely  forbid,  to  give  me  credit  on  any  pretenca 
whatever,  a3  from  this  day  forward  I  shall  not  pay  any  debts 
contracted  by  myself. — John  Hewit.” 


Lord  Nohbury’s  Newest. — His  Lordship,  while  lately  in¬ 
disposed,  was  threatened  with  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 

head.  Surgeon  C - 1  accordingly  opened  the  temporal 

artery;  and,  whilst  attending  to  the  operation,  his  Lordship 

said  to  him,  in  his  usual  quick  manner,  “  C - 1,  I  believe 

i  you  were  never  called  to  the  Bar  ?  ”  “  No,  my  Lord,  1  never 

was,”  replied  the  Surgoon.  “  Well,  I  am  sure,  Doctor,  1 
can  safely  say,  you  have  cut  a  .figure  in  the  Temple.” 


A  Curious  Bill,  copied  from  an  original  record  in  the 
Borough  of  Thktford. — This  curious  bill  was  entered  in  the 
record  when  John  le  Forrester  was  Mayor  in  the  10th  year  of 
Edward  III.  anno  1356.  It  exhibits  an  authentic  account  of  the 
value  of  many  articles  at  that  time ;  being  a  bill  inserted  in  the 
town  book  of  the  expences  attending  the  sending  two  light  horse¬ 
men  from  Thetford  to  the  army,  which  was  to  march  against  the 
Scots  that  year : — 

To  two  men  chosen  to  go  to  the  army  ggainst  Scotland  =£10  0 
For  cloth,  and  to  the  taylor  for  making  it  into  two 

gowns  .  . . 0 

For  two  pair  of  gloves,  and  a  stick  or  staff  .  .  0 

Fcr  two  horses  .  . 1 

For  shoeing  these  horses  ....  0 

For  two  pair  of  boots  for  the  light  horsemen  .  O 
Faid  to  a  lad  for  going  with  the  Mayor  to  Lent)  *,  t 

take  care  of  the  horses  . * 

To  a  boy  for  carrying  a  let-ter  to  Lenn 
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